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WiLLiJLM  CowPER  WM  bom  «t  BeikhaBMtead, 
Hflrti,  November  26, 173L  Hk  &ther,  the  ree- 
tor  of  the  pariah,  was  the  reTerend  John  Cowper, 
D.  D.,  eon  of  Spencer  Cowper,  one  of  the  juaticee 
of  the  common  pleaa,  a  younger  brother  of  the  lord 
ehancellor  Cowper.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  a  schod  in  his  native  county,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  that  of  Westminater.  Here  he 
adqnired  a  competent  portion  of  dasncal  know- 
ledge; but,  firom  the  delicacy  of  his  temperament, 
and  the  timid  shyness  of  his  disposition,  he  seems 
to  have  endured  a  species  of  martyrdom  from  the 
rudeness  and  tyranny  of  his  more  robust  compan- 
ions, and  to  have  received,  indelibly,  the  impres- 
sons  that  subsequently  produced  his  Tirocinium, 
in  which  poem  his  dislike  to  the  system  of  puhlic 
education  in  England  is  veiy  strongly  stated.  On 
leaving  Westminster,  he  was  articled,  fiir  three 
years,  to  an  enunent  attorney,  during  which  time 
he  appears  to  have  paid  very  littie  attention  to  his 
profession',  nor  did  he  alter  on  this  point  after  his 
entry  at  the  Temple,  in  order  to  qualify  hhnsolf 
fyt  the  honourable  and  lucrative  place  odT  deik  to 
the  house  of  lords,  which  post  his  family  interest 
had  secured  ibr  him.  While  he  resided  in  the 
Temple,  he  appears  to  have  been  rather  gay  and 
social  in  his  interooorse,  numbering  among  his 
oomponions  lioyd,  Churohill,  Thornton  and  Col- 
man,  all  of  whom  had  been  his  companions  at 
Westminster  school,  and  the  two  latter  o^  whom 
he  assisted  with  some  papeis  in  the  Connoisseur. 
His  natural  disposition,  however,  remained  timid 
and  diffident,  and  hu  spirits  so  ccHistitutionallyin- 
finn,  that,  when  the  time  arrived  for  his  assuming 
the  post  to  which  he  had  been  destined,  he  was 
thrown  into  such  unaccountable  terror  at  the  idea 
of  making  his  appearance  before  the  assembled 
peerage,  that  he  was  not  only  obligod  to  resign  the 
appobtmeni,  bat  was  prectphated,  by  his  agitation 


lof  spirilB,  mto  a  state  of  great  mental  disofder. 
At  this  period,  he  was  led  into  a  deep  consideration 
of  his  religious  state;  and,  having  imbibed  tlis 
doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation  in  its  most  ap- 
palluig  rigor,,  he  was  led  to  a  very  dismal  state  of 
apprehension.  We  are  told,  ''that  the  terror  of 
eternal  judgment  overpowered  and  actually  disor- 
dered his  faculties;  and  he  remained  seven  months 
in  a  continual  expectation  of  being  instantly  plung- 
ed into  eternal  misery."  In  this  •>inrlring  condi- 
taon,  confinement  became  necessaiy,  and  he  was 
placed  in  a  receptacle  fiir  lunatics,  kept  by  the 
amiable  and  well-known  doctor  Cotton  of  St  At 
ban's.  At  length,  his  mind  recovered  a  degree  of 
serenity,  and  he  retired  to  Huntingdon,  where  ha 
fonned  an  acquaintance  with  the  family  of  tiM 
reverend  Mr.  Unvrin,  which  ripened  into  the  stiicU 
est  intimacy.  In  1773,  he  was  again  assailed  by 
religious  despondency,  and  endured  a  partial  alien- 
ation of  mind  for  some  yean,  duiing  which  afflio* 
tbn  he  was  highly  indebted  to  the  affectionate  cars 
of  Mrs.  Unwin.  In  1778,  he  again  recovered ;  in 
1780,  he  was  persuaded  to  traiudate  some  of  the 
spiritual  songs  of  the  celebrated  madamn  Guion. 
In  the  same  and  the  fiiQovring  year,  he  was  also  indniy 
edtoprepare  a  vdnme  of  poems  fiir  the  press,  which 
was  printed  in  1783.  Thisvolnmedid  not  attract 
any  great  degree  <^  public  attention.  The  princi- 
pal tonnes  are,  Error,  Truth,  Expostulation,  Hope, 
Charity,  Retirement  and  Conversation;  all  of  which 
are  treated  with  originality,  but,  at  the  same  time^ 
with  a  portion  of  religious  austerity,  which,  with- 
4>ut  some  very  striking  recommendation,  was  not| 
at  that  time,  of  a  nature  to  aoqune  popularity* 
They  are  in  rhymed  heroics;  the  style  being  rather 
strong  than  poetical,  although  never  fiat  or  insipid. 
A  short  time  befiire  the  publication  of  this  volume. 
Mr.  Cowper  became  acquainted  with  lady  Aushni. 
widow  of  sir  Robert  Austen,  who  sabsequso^ly 
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resided,  for  wvne  time,  at  the  panonage-houee  at 
OlDey.  To  the  influence  of  this  lady,  the  world 
is  indebted  for  the  exqnintely  homorous  ballad  of 
John  Gilpin,  and  the  author's  master-piece,  the 
Task.  The  latter  admirable  poem  chiefly  occupi- 
ed his  second  volume,  which  was  published  in 
1785,  and  rapidly  secoied  umversal  admiration. 
The  Task  unites  minute  accuracy  with  great  ele- 
gance and  picturesque  beauty;  and,  after  Thom- 
son, Cowper  is  probably  the  post  who  has  added 
moat  to  the  stock  of  natural  imageiy.  Themoral 
leflections  in  this  poem  axe  also  exceedingly  im- 
presave,  and  its  ddineation  of  character  abounds 
in  genuine  nature.  His  xeligioua  system,  too,  al- 
though discoverable,  is  less  gloomily  exhibited  in 
this  than  in  his  other  productions.  This  volume 
also  contained  his  Tirocinium — a  piece  strongly 
written,  and  abounding  with  striking  observatums, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  deddon  against 
public  education.  About  the  year  1784,  he  began 
his  veisbn  of  Homer,  which,  after  many  impedi- 
ments, appeared  in  July,  1791.  This  woik  pos- 
much  exartl'  a%  as  to  sense,  and  is  certain- 


ly a  mon  accurate  representatbn  of  Homer  tiuuK 
the  vendon  of  Pope;  but  English  blank  verse  can 
not  suffidendy  sustain  the  less  poetical  parts  of 
Homer,  and  the  general  eflect  is  bald  and  prosaic 
Disappointed  at  the  reception  of  this  laboiioas 
work,  he  meditated  a  revisbn  of  it,  as* also  the  su- 
perintendence of  an  edition  of  Milton,  and  a  new 
didactic  poem,  to  be  entitled  the  Four  Ages;  but, 
although  he  occasionally  wrote  a  few  venes,  and 
revised  his  Odyssey,  amidst  his  glimmermgs  ot 
reason,  those  and  all  other  undertakings  Anally 
gave  way  to  a  relapse  of  his  malady.  His  disor- 
der extended,  with  little  intermiasbn  to  the  dose 
of  life;  whidi,  mdanchdy  to  rdate,  ended  in  a 
state  of  absdute  despair.  In  1794,  a  pension  of 
3002.  per  annum  was  granted  him  by  the  crown. 
In  the  beginning  of  1800,  this  gifted,  but  afliicted 
man  of  genius,  exhibited  symptoms  of  dropsy, 
whidi  carried  him  off  on  the  25th  of  April  foUow- 
ing.  Since  his  death,  Cowper  has,  by  the  care 
and  industry  of  his  firicnd  and  biographer,  Hay- 
ley,  become  known  to  the  world,  as  one  of  the  moH 
easy  and  elegant  letter-writers  on  xeooid. 
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SttHle  ITftllt* 


fli  te  fintA  mM  gimtli  one  Hidna  chaittB^ 
AbJIdio—  JEbr.LUxLIB^)tatl3L 


d.    Y0T7  told  me,  I  xemember,  gkny,  built 
On  Belfiih  prinripiwtj  it  duuna  and  guih; 
rhe  deeds  that  men  admire  ae  half  divine, 
Staik  naught,  because  oorrapt  in  their  design. 
Strange  doctrine  thisl  that  withonxt  scrapie  team 
The  lanrel,  that  th»Teiy  lightning  spares; 
Brings  down  the  warrior's  trophy  to  the  dnst. 
And  eats  into  his  bkxidy  sword  like  rust 

B,  I  grant  that,  men  oontiniiing  what  they  an, 
Fieioe,  aYanoioas,  pnnid,  there  must  be  war;   i  ^ 
ilnd  never  meant  the  rule  should  be  implied 
To  him,  that  %hts  with  jostioe  on  his  sideu 

Let  laurels  drenched  in  pure  Pamaanan  dews, 
Reward  his  memory,  dear  to  eveiy  muse, 
Who,  with  a  courage  of  unshaken  root, 
In  Honour's  field  advancing  hb  iirm  fbot^ 
Plants  it  upon  the  line  that  Juatioe  draws. 
And  win  prevail  or  paish  in  her  cause. 
'Tis  to  the  viftnes  of  such  men,  man  owes 
His  portion  in  the  good  that  Heaven  bestows.  1  « 
And  when  reooiding  History  displays 
Feats  of  renown,  though  wrought  in  ancient  days, 
TeDs  of  a  few  stout  hrarts,  tlu^  fought  and  died. 
Where  duty  placed  them,  at  their  country's  side; 
The  man,  that  is  not  moved  vrith  what  he  reads^ 
That  takes  not  fire  at  their  heroic  deeds, 
Unworthy  of  the  bksBings  of  the  brave. 
Is  base  in  kind,  and  bom  to  be  a  slave. 

But  let  eternal  infiuny  pursue 
The  vnetch  to  nought  but  his  amfaitioii  true,  iftf 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 
Th»  post-homs  of  all  Europe,  lays  her  waste. 
Thank  yourself  stationed  on  a  towering  rock, 
To  see  a  people  scattered  like  a  flock, 

B 


Some  royal  mastiff  panting  at  their  heels, 
With  all  the  savage  thirst  a  tiger  feels; 
Then  view  him  self-proclaimed  in  a  gazette 
Chief  monster  that  has  plagued  the  nations  yet: 
The  globe  and  sceptre  in  such  hands  misplaoed, 
Those  ensigns  of  dominbn,  how  diflgraoed!         ^ 
The  glass,  that  bids  man  iwdk  the  fleeting  hoar, 
And  Death's  ovm  sqrthe  woukl  better  speak  his 

power; 
Then  grace  the  bony  phantom  in  their  stead 
With  the  king's  shoulder^knot  and  gay  cockade; 
Clothe  the  twin  brethren  in  each,  other's  drcH^ 
The  same  their  occunation  m^  m/nne/m, 

A.  'Tisyourb^ef  the  vforid  was  made  fiir  man,' 
Kings  do  but  reason  on  the  selfHnme  plan: 
Maintaining  youn,  you  cannot  theiis  condemn, 
Wlio  thiiik,  or  seem  to  think,  man  made  fer  them. 

'    B,  Seldom,  alasl  the  power  of  logic  reigns 
With  much  sufficiency  in  royal  brains; 
Such  reasoning  fells  like  an  inverted  cone, 
Wanting  its  proper  base  to  stand  upon. 
Man  made  for  kings  1  those  optics  are  but  dim, 
That  teU  yon  so— say,  rather,  they  for  him. 
That  were  indeed  a  king-ennoHing  thought, 
Could  they,  or  would  they,  reason  as  they  ought. 
The  diadnn,  with  mighty  projects  lined, 
To  catch  renown  by  ruining  mankind, 
Is  worth,  with  all  its  gold  and  glittering  store. 
Just  what  the  toy  vrill  sell  for,  and  no  mora. 
Ohl  bright  occasions  of  dispensing  good, 
How  seldom  used,  how  little  understood! 
To  pour  in  Virtue's  U^  her  just  reward; 
Kesp  Yioe  restrained  behind  a  double  guard 
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Po  qufiU  the  Action,  that  af^tmti  fli9  thione, 
By  flilent  magnanimitj  alone; 
To  niine  with  tender  care  the  thriving  arts ; 
Watch  eveiy  beam  Fhiioaophy  impMte; 
To  ^ve  Religion  her  mibikBed  aoope, 
N'or  judge  by  etatute  a  believer's  hope; 
With  dose  fidefity  and  love  unfeigned, 
To  keep  the  matrimonxal  bond  unstained; 
Covetous  only  of  a  virtuous  praise; 
His  life  a  lesson  to  the  land  he  sways; 
To  touch  the  sword  witlvoonsdentious  awe, 
Kor  draw  it  but  when  duty  bids  him  draw; 
To  sheathe  it  in  the  peace-restoring  dose^ 
With  joy  beyond  what  victoiy  bestows; — 
Blest  countiy,  where  these  kingly  glories  diinel 
Blest  England,  if  this  happiness  be  thine! 

A,  Guard  what  you  say,  the  patriotic  tribe 
Will  sneer,  and  charge  you  with  a  bribe— 

B,  A  bribel 

The  worth  of  his  three  kingdoms  I  defy, 
To  lure  me  to  the  baseness  of  a  lie: 
And,  of  all  lies  (be  that  one  poet's  boast,) 
The  lie  that  flatters  I  abhor  the  most 
Those  arts  be  thdrs,  who  hate  his  gentle  reign; 
But  he  that  loves  him  has  no  need  to  &ign. 

A.  Your  smooth  eulogium  to  one  crown  addrest, 
Seems  to  impfy  a  censure  on  the  rest. 

B,  GLuevedo,  as  he  tells  his  sober  tale, 
Asked,  when  in  heD,  to  see  the  royal  jail; 
Approved  their  method  in  all  other  tilings: 
But  where,  good  nr,  do  you  confine  your  kings7 
There-  said  his  gmde--^  group  is  full  in  view. 
Indeedl — ^replied  &e  don—there  ara  but  few. 
His  black  interpreter  the  charge  disdained-- 
Few,  fellow  t — ^thero  aro  all  that  ever  reigned. 
Wit,  undistinguiahing,  is  apt  to  strike 

The  guilty  and  not  gtdlty  both  alike: 
I  grant  the  sarcasm  is  too  severe. 
And  we  can  readily  refute  it  hero; 
While  Alfred's  name,  the  fiither  of  his  age. 
And  Uie  sixth  Edward's  grace  th'  lustorie  page. 

A  Kings  then,  at  last,  have  but  the  lot  of  all: 
By  their  own  conduct  they  must  stand  or  falL 

B.  True.    While  they  live,  the  courtly  laureat 
pays 
His  quitrent  ode,  his  peppercorn  of  praise; 
And  many  a  dunce,  whose  fingers  itch  to  vrrite, 
Adds,  as  he  can,  his  tributary  mite. 
A  subject's  feults  a  snbjee^  may  proclaim, 
A  monaichs  erron  aro  feibidden  game! 
^lius,  free  fccKD.  censure,  overavred  by  fear, 
And  praised  for  virtues  that  they  scorn  to  vrear. 
The  fleeting  fenns  of  majesty  engage 
Respect,  while  stalking  o'er  life's  narrow  stage; 
Then  leave  their  erim^  for  history  to  scan, 
And  ask,  wUh  busy  seom,  was  tlds  the  mani 

f  pity  kmgS;  whom  Warship  waits  upon 
t>b8eqai0ni  fiom  tbe  cradle  to  the  throne; 


Befero  whose  in&nt  eyes  the  flatterer  bows. 
And  binds  a  wreath  about  their  baby  btowi; 
Whom  Education  stiflfens  into  state, 
And  Death  awakens  from  that  dream  too  late. 
Oh!  if  Servility,  with  supple  knees, 
Whose  trade  it  is  to  smile,  to  crouch,  to  please; 
If  smooth  Dissimulation,  skilled  to  grace 
A  devil's  purpose  with  an  angel's  face; 
If  smiling  peeresses,  and  simpering  peers, 
Encompasring  his  throne  a  few  short  years; 
If  the  gih  caniage  and  the  pampered  steed. 
That  wants  no  driving,  and  disdains  the  lead; 
If  guards,  mechanically  formed  in  ranks, 
Playing,  at  beat  of  drum,  their  martial  pranks, 
Shouldering  and  standing  as  if  struck  to  stone, 
While  condescending  majesty  looks  on! 
If  monarchy  consist  in  such  base  things, 
Sighing,  I  say  again,  I  pity  kings! 

To  be  suspected,  thwarted,  and  vrithstood. 
E'en  when  he  labours  fer  his  countiy's  good; 
Tosee  a  band  called  patriot  for  no  cause. 
But  that  they  catch  at  popular  applause. 
Careless  of  all  di'  anxiety  he  feels,  • 

Hook  disappointment  on  the  public  wheels; 
With  all  thsir  flippant  fluency  of  tongue. 
Most  confident  when  palpably  most  vrrong; 
If  this  be  kingly,  then  ferewell  fer  me 
All  kingship;  and  may  I  be  poor  and  free! 
To  be  the  taUe  talk  of  dubs  up^tain. 
To  which  th'  unvrashed  artificer  repairs, 
T'  indulge  his  genius  after  long  fetigue, 
By  £ving  into  cabinet  intrigue; 
(For  what  kings  deem  a  toil,  as  well  they  may, 
To  him  is  relaxation  and  mere  play ;) 
To  win  no  praise  when  wdl-wrought  plans  prevail 
But  to  be  rudely  censured  when  they  feil; 
To  doubt  the  love  his  fevourites  may  pretend. 
And  in  reality  to  find  no  friend; 
If  he  indulge  a  cultivated  taste, 
EQs  galleries  with  the  works  cf  art  well  graced. 
To  hear  it  called  extravagance  and  viraste; 
If  these  attendants,  and  if  such  as  these. 
Must  foUow  royalty,  then  welcome  ease; 
However  humbled  and  confined  the  sphere, 
Happy  the  state  that  has  not  these  to  fear. 

A.  Thus  men,  whose  thoughts  contemplalivt 
have  dweh 
On  situations  that  they  never  felt. 
Start  up  sagacious,  covered  with  the  dust. 
Of  dreaming  study  and  pedantic  rust. 
And  prate  and  preach  about  what  others  prove. 
As  if  the  vrorld  and  they  were  hand  and  glove. 
Leave  kingly  backs  to  cope  with  kingly  cares; 
They  have  their  weight  to  carry,  subjects  thein, 
Poets,  of  all  men,  ever  least  regret 
Increasing  taxes  and  the  nation's  debt 
Could  yon  contrive  the  payment,  and  rehearse 
The  mi^ty  plan,  oracular,  in  verse, 


TABUBTALK. 


No  baxd,  however  imJwHfi  old  or  now, 
Shouid  ckiiii  mj  fixed  ottonrion  moio  than  ym, 
B,  NotBnndkjnorBiidgowaterwoiildMnj 
To  tun  the  conne  of  Helieon  Chat  w»y; 
Nor  would  the  Nine  oonoeiil  the  ncnd  tide 
Shoold  poll  tmidflt  tiie  traffie  of  CheoiMBdii 
Or  tinkle  in  'Change  AJkj,  to  amnM 
The  kathem  ean  of  stockjobben  and  Jevvi. 

A.  VoudiflafeyatleaatytopitchihekeyofrhTnie 
To  tfaemee  moie  pertinent,  if  leas  sublime. 
When  nlnietaBi  and  miniflterial  arte; 
Patzioli)  who  love  good  plaeee  at  thefar  heaxte; 
WTiffli  adniiialS)  ^grtfflV'd  ftf  iftnTii^ii*g  atilL 

Or  doing  nothing  with  a  deal  of  ddll; 
Gen'rak,  who  will  not  oonqoer  when  they  may, 
"Firm  fiienda  to  peace,  to  pleaann,  and  good  pay; 
When  Freedom,  wounded  almoet  to  despair, 
Though  Discontent  alone  can  find  oat  wheie; 
When  themes  like  these  employ  the  poet's  tongue, 
I  bear  as  mute  as  if  a  qrren  sung. 
Or  tell  me,  if  yon  can,  what  power  maistuns, 
A  Briton's  soofn  of  arbitraiy  diains: 
Thai  were  a  theme  might  animate  die  dead, 
And  move  the  lips  of  poets  cast  in  lead. 

B,  The  cann,  tho^  worth  the  eeaxcfa,  may  yet 
ehide 

Conjectnxe  and  iwnaifc,  hewerer  shrewd. 
They  take  perikaps  a  welMireeted  aim, 
Who  wtA.  it  in  his  irlitFv^^  v*^  his  frame* 
libenl  m  all  tfaingv  else^  yet  Nature  here 
With  stem  sereaty  deals  out  the  year. 
Winter  inTsdes  tbe  spring,  and  often  pours 
A  chilling  flood  on  summer's  dnxqping  flowers; 
Unwelcome  vapoois  quench  antumnal  beams, 
Ungenial  blasts  attonding  ouri  the  streams: 
The  peasants  urge  their  harvest,  ply  the  forii 
With  doable  toil,  and  shiver  at  their  woik; 
Thus  with  a  rigourfiir  his  good  designed, 
She  rears  her  &wmrite  man  of  all  mankindt 
His  loan  robust  and  of  elastic  tone, 
Proportieaed  weB,  half  miiaele  and  half  bone, 
SuppGes  with  warm  activity  and  fixoe 
A  n^nd  weU  lodged,  and  nwMicaitine  of  coone, 
Henoe  Liberty,  sweet  liberty  inspires 
And  keepe  alive  hb  tetaa  hut  noble  fires. 
Patient  of  eoostitational  control, 
He  bears  it  with  meek  manliness  of  soul; 
But  if  Authority  grow  wanton,  wo 
To  him  that  treads  npon  his  firee-bom  toe{ 
One  stqp  bey<md  the  boondaxy  of  the  laws 
Fires  him  at  once  in  Freedom's  giorioos  cause. 
Thus  pioRid  Prerogative,  not  much  revered. 
Is  seldom  felt,  though  sometifties  seen  and  heeidj 
And  in  hb  eage,  like  panotflne  and  gay, 
Is  kept  to  strut,  kiok  big,  and  talk  away. 
Bom  in  a  diiaiate  softer  far  than  ouis^ 
Not  tiBOMd,  tikeu^  with  sueh  Herculean  powers, 
Tho  Frenchman,  easy,  debonair,  and  brisk, 
Give  him  hie  lass,  his  fiddle,  and  his  frisk, 


Is  alwas  happy,  idgn  whoever  may, 
And  laughs  the  sense  of  nuseiy  hx  away. 
He  drinks  his  ample  beverage  with  a  gust} 
And,  feasting  on  an  onion  and  a  cro^t, 
We  never  fed  th'  alacrity  and  joy 
With  which  he  shouts  and  carols  Ftve  la  Roi, 
Filled  with  as  much  true  merriment  and  glee, 
As  if  he  heard  his  king  say — Slave,  be  free 

Thus  happiness  depends,  as  Nature  showa^ 
I^esB  on  exterior  things  than  most  suppose,         • 
Vigilant  over  all  that  he  has  made, 
Kind  Providence  attends  with  gracious  aid; 
Bids  equity  throughout  his  woAm  prevail, 
And  weighs  the  nations  in  an  even  scale; 
He  can  encourage  Slavery  to  a  smile, 
And  fill  with  dkoontent  a  British  isle. 

Jl  Freeman,  and  dave  then,  if  the  case  be  such, 
Stand  on  a  level;  and  you  prove  too  much: 
If  all  men  indiscriminalely  share 
His  fostering  power,  and  tutelary  care, 
As  well  be  yoked  by  Despotism's  hand, 
As  dwell  at  large  in  Britain's  chartered  land. 

B,  No.    Freedom  has  a  thousand  charms  te 
show, 
That  slaves,  howe'er  contented,  never  know. 
The  mind  attains  beneath  her  happy  reign, 
The  growth,  that  Nature  meant  she  should  attain; 
The  varied  fields  of  sdence,  ever  new, 
Opening  and  wider  opening  on  her  view, 
She  ventures  onward  with  a  prosperous  force, 
While  no  base  fear  impedes  her  in  her  course. 
Religion^  richest  &vour  of  the  skies, 
Stands  most  revealed  before  the  freeman's  eyes; 
No  diadee  of  superstition  blot  the  day. 
Liberty  chases  all  that  gloom  away: 
The  soul  emancipated,  unopprest, 
Free  to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  &st  the  best, 
Learns  much;  and  to  a  thousand  listening  miiuli 
Communicates  vrith  joy  the  good  she  finds: 
Courage  in  amis,  and  ever  pronipt  to  show 
His  manly  forehead  to  the  fiercest  foe; 
Glorious  in  war,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
His  spirits  rising  as  his  toils  increase, 
Gkuurds  well  what  arts  and  industry  have  won, 
And  Freedom  claims  him  for  her  first-bom  son. 
Slaves  fight  for  what  were  better  cast  away— 
The  chains  that  hinds  them,  and  a  tyrant's  away  * 
But  they  that  fight  for  fireedom,  undertake 
The  noblest  cause  mankind  can  have  at  stake: 
Religion,  virtue,  truth,  whate'er  we  call 
A  blessing— freedom  is  the  pledge  of  alL 
O  Liberty  I  the  prisoner's  pieaong  dream. 
The  poet's  muse,  his  passion,  and  his  theme; 
Genius  is  thine,  and  thou  art  Fancy's  nurse: 
Lost  vrithoot  th'  ennobBng  powen  of  verse; 
Heroic  song  from  thy  fiEseteodi  accpuies 
Its  dearest  tone,  the  rapture  H  inspires: 
Place  me  when  Winter  breathes  hb  keenest  «>• 
And  I  vrill  ring,  if  Libeity  be  then* 
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Aind  1  ^nH  nng  at  libeity'i  dear  feet, 
In  Afiie'i  torrid  dime,  or  India'e  fieioeet  beat 
A,  Sing  where  jou  please;  in  each  a  cause  I 

grant 
An  l^liah  poet's  privilege  to  rant; 
But  is  not  Freedom — at  least  is  not  ooib 
Too  apt  to  plaj  the  wanton  with  her  powers, 
Ghn>w  freakish,  and,  overleaping  every  mound, 
Spread  anarch j  and  terror  all  around*? 
*  B.  Agreed.    But  would  you  seO  or  slay  your 

horse 
For  hounding  and  curveting  in  his  course  1 
Or  if,  when  ridden  with  a  careless  rein, 
He  lireak  away,  and  seek  the  distant  plaint 
No.    His  high  mettle,  under  good  contrd, 
Gives  him  Olympic  speed,  and  shoots  him  to  the 

goal. 

Let  discipline  empk>y  her  wholesome  arts; 
Let  magistrates  alert  perform  their  parts; 
Not  skulk  or  put  on  a  prudential  mask, 
As  if  their  duty  were  a  desperate  task; 
Let  active  laws  apply  the  needful  curb. 
To  guard  the  peace  that  Riot  would  disturb; 
And  Liberty,  preserved  from  wild  excess, 
Shall  raise'  no  feuds  for  armies  to  snppre«. 
When  Tumult  lately  buist  his  prison-door, 
And  set  plebeian  thousands  in  a  roar; 
When  he  usurped  Authority's  just  place 
And  dared  to  look  his  master  in  the  face 
When  the  rude  rabble's  watch-word  was — ^De- 
stroy, 
And  blazing  London  seemed  a  second  Troy; 
Liberty  blushed  and  hung  her  drooping  head. 
Beheld  their  progress  with  the  deepest  dread ; 
Blushed,  that  effects  like  these  she  should  pro- 
duce, 
Worse  than  the  deeds  of  galley-slaves  broke  loose. 
She  loses  in  such  storms  her  ve/y  name, 
And  fierce  Licentiousness  should  bear  the  blame. 

Incomparable  gem!  thy  worth  untold; 
Cheap  though  blood-bought,  and  thrown  away 

when  sold; 
May  no  foes  ravish  thee,  and  no  false  friend 
Betray  thee,  while  professing  to  defend! 
Prize  it,  ye  ministers;  ye  monarchs,  spar^; 
Yo  Patriots,  guard  it  with  a  miser's  care. 

A.  Patriots,  alas!  the  few  that  have  been  feund 
Where  most  they  flourish,  upon  English  ground. 
The  country's  need  have  scantily  supplied, 
And  the  last  left  the  scene,  when  Chatham  died. 

B*  Not  so    thevirtoe  still  adorns  our  age, 
Though  the  chief  actor  died  upon  the  stage. 
In  hnn  Demosthenes  was  heard  again; 
liberty  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain; 
She  clothed  him  with  anthoritj  and  awe, 
Bpoke  from  his  Ups,  and  in  hb  hwka  gave  law. 
fiQi speech,  his fecm,  hisaeCioQ,  ftiU<^gnoe, 
Aud  all  his  oouitry  beftQong  in  hitfiMo^ 


He  stood,  as  some  inimitaWe  hand 

Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  TuUy  itanl 

No  sycophant  or  slave,  that  dared  oppose 

Her  sacied  cause,  but  trembled  when  he  nose; 

And  every  venal  stickler  ibr  the  yoke 

Fdt  himself  crushed  at  the  first  word  he  spokei 

Such  men  are  raised  to  station  and  '^"liwd, 
When  Providence  means  mercy  to  a  land, 
He  speaks,  and  they  appear;  to  hiiQ  they  owe 
Skill  to  direct,  and  strength  to  strike  the  blow; 
To  manage  with  address,  to  seize  with  power 
The  crisis  of  a  dark  decisive  hour; 
So  Grideon  earned  a  victory  not  his  own; 
Subserviency  hu  praise,  and  that  alone. 

Poor  England!  thou  art  a  devoted  deer. 
Beset  with  every  ill  butthat  of  fear. 
The  natioDs  hunt;  all  mark  thee  for  a  prey; 
They  swarm  around  thee,  and  thou  standVt  at 

bay, 
Undaunted  still,  though  wearied  and  perplexed; 
Once  Chatham  saved  thee;  but  who  saves  thee  neitl 
Alas!  the  tide  of  pleasure  sweeps  along 
An,  that  should  be  the  boast  of  British  song. 
'Tis  not  the  wreath,  that  once  adorned  thy  brow, 
The  prize  of  happier  times,  will  serve  thee  now 
Our  ancestiy,  a  gallant,  chieftain  race, 
Patterns  of  eveiy  virtue,  every  grace. 
Confessed  a  God;  they  kneeled  before  theyfiraghlj 
And  praised  him  in  the  victories  he  wrought 
Now  from  the  dust  of  andent  days  bring  forth 
Their  sober  zeal,  integrity,  and  worth; 
Courage,  ungraced  by  these,  affronts  the  sUei^ 
Is  but  the  fire  without  the  sacrifice. 
The  stream,  that  feeds  the  wellspring  of  the  heart 
Not  more  invigorates  life's  noblest  part, 
Than  virtue  quickens,  with  a  warmth  divine. 
The  powers,  that  Sin  has  brought  to  a  dedine. 

A.  Th'  inestimable  Fjftimate  of  Brown 
Rose  like  a  paper  kite,  and  charmed  the  town; 
But  measures,  planned  and  executed  weU, 
Shifted  the  vrind  that  raised  it,  and  it  felL 
He  trod  the  very  self-aame  ground  yru  tnad, 
And  victoiy  refiited  all  he  said. 

B.  And  yet  his  judgment  vras  notfiramedj 
Its  error,  if  it  erred,  was  meidy  this — 
He  thought  the  dying  hour  already  come. 
And  a  oompksle  noovery  struck  him  dumb. 

But  that  effeminacy,  iblly ,  lust, 
Enervate  and  enfed>le,  and  needs  must; 
And  that  a  nation  shameftilly  debased. 
Win  be  despised  and  trampled  on  at  last, 
Unless  sweet  Penitence  her  powers  lenefw; 
Is  truth,  if  histoiy  itself  be  true. 
There  is  a  time,  and  Justioe  marks  the  date^ 
For  long-fiyibearittg  Ckmency  to  wait; 
That  hear  dapsed,  the  incmahle  revolt 
Is  punidied,  and  down  comes  the  thnndertxiJt. 
If  Mercy  then  pot  hy  the  thieai'ning  Uow, 
Moat  sha  peifeim  the  same  kind  office  now? 
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May  she!  and,  if  ofiended  Heaven  be 
AooeniUe,  and  pra^rer  prevail,  the  wtlL 
Tie  not,  hvwevor,  inaolenoe  and  noiee, 
The  tempest  of  tumoltnary  joy*) 
Nor  is  it  yet  despondence  and  dismay 
Win  win  her  visits,  or  en^rage  her  stay; 
Prayer  only,  and  the  penitential  tear, 
Can  call  her  smiling  down,  and  fix  her  hen.* 

But  when  a  counti7(one  that  I  could  name) 
In  prostitution  sinks  the  sense  of  shame: 
When  infamous  Venality,  grown  hold. 
Writes  on  his  bosom,  to  be  let  or  sold  ; 
When  Perjury,  that  Heaven-defying  vice, 
Sells  oaths  by  tale,  and  at  the  lowest  price; 
Stamps  God's  own  naote  upon  a  lie  just  made, 
To  turn  a  penny  in  the  way  of  trade; 
When  Avarice  starves  (and  never  hides  his  face) 
Two  or  three  millions  of  the  human  race, 
And  not  a  tongue  inquires,  how,  where,  or  when, 
Though  conscience  will  have  twinges  now  and 

then; 
When  profanation  of  the  sacred  cause 
In  all  its  parts,  times,  ministry,  and  laws, 
Beqpeaks  a  land,  once  Chrisdan,  fallen  and  lost, 
In  all,  that  wars  against  the  title  most; 
What  follows  next  let  cities  of  great  name. 
And  regions  long  since  desolate  proclaim. 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  ancient  Rome, 
Speak  to  the  present  time,  and  times  to  come^ 
They  cry  aloud,  in  eveiy  careless  ear, 
Stop,  while  ye  may;  suspend  your  mad  career; 
O  learn  from  our  example  and  our  fate, 
Leani  wisdcnn  and  repentance,  ere  too  late. 

Not  only  Vice  disposes  and  prepares 
The  mind,  that  slumbefs  sweetly  in  her  snans, 
To  stoop  to  Tyranny's  usurped  ooomkand. 
And  bend  her  polished  neck  beneath  his  hand, 
(A  dire  eflect,  by  one  of  Nature's  laws, 
Unchangeably  connected  with  its  cause;) 
But  Providenee  himself  will  intervene. 
To  throw  his  dark  displeasure  o'er  the  scene. 
An  are  his  instruments;  each  form  of  war. 
What  hums  at  home,  or  threatens  firom  afiur, 
Nature  in  arms,  her  elements  at  strifi», 
The  storms,  that  overset  the  joys  of  Mfe, 
Are  hot  the  rods  to  scourge  a  gnihy  land, 
And  waste  it  at  the  bidding  of  his  hand. 
He  ^ves  his  wovd,  and  Matiny  soon  roan 
In  all  her  gates,  and  riiakes  her  distant  shores; 
The  standards  of  all  nations  are  unAiried ; 
She  has  one  foe,  and  tiiat  one  foe  the  worid: 
And,  if  he  doom  that  people  with  a  frown. 
And  mark  them  with  a  seal  of  wrath  proMod  down, 
Obduracy  takes  place;  caDoos  and  toogh. 
The  reprobated  raee  grows  judgment-proof: 
Gaith  shakes  beneath  them,  and  Heaven  roan 

above; 
Uut  nothing  seam  them  trom  the  ctmmatStmkm. 

3  B  a 


To  the  lascivious  pipe  and  wanton  song, 
That  chaim  down  foar,  they  frolic  it  atong, 
With  mad  rapidity  and  nnooncem, 
Down  to  the  gulf,  from  which  is  no  return. 
They  trust  in  navies,  and  their  navies  fail-^ 
God's  curse  can  cast  away  ten  thousand  sail  I 
They  trust  in  armies,  and  their  courage  dies; 
In  wisdom,  wealth,  in  fortune,  and  in  lies; 
But  all  they  trust  in  withers,  as  it  must. 
When  He  commands,  in  whom  they  place  no  tmi. 
Vengeance  at  last  poun  down  upon  their  coast 
A  bng  despised,  but  now  victorious  host; 
Tyranny  sends  the  chain  that  must  abridge 
The  noble  sweep  of  all  their  privilege; 
Grives  liberty  the  last,  the  mortal  shock; 
Slips  the  slave's  collar  on,  and  sni^M  the  locc 

A.  Such  lofty  strains  embelluh  what  you  teach; 
Mean  you  to  prophesy,  or  but  to  preach  1 

B,  I  know  the  mind,  that  feels  indeed  the  firs 
The  muse  imparts,  and  can  command  the  lyre, 
Acts  with  a  force,  and  kindles  with  a  zeal, 
Whate'er  the  theme,  that  others  never  foeL 

If  human  woes  her  soft  attention  claim, 

A  tender  sympathy  pervades  the  frame ; 

She  poun  a  sensibility  divine 

Along  the  nerve  of  eyciy  feeling  line. 

But  if  a  deed,  not  tamely  to  be  borne, 

Fire  indignation  and  a  sense  of  scorn, 

The  strings  are  swept  with  a  power,  so  loud. 

The  storm  of  music  shakes  the  astonished  crowd. 

So,  when  remote  futurity  is  brought 

Before  the  keen  inquiiy  of  her  thought, 

A  terrible  sagacity  informs 

The  poet's  heart;  he  looks  to  distant  storms; 

He  bean  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest  lowen; 

And,  armed  with  strength  surpassing  human 

powers, 
Seizes  events  as  yet  unknown  to  man, 
And  darts  his  soul  into  the  dawmng  plan. 
Hence,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  the  graceful  name 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  was  the  same; 
Hence  British  poets  too  the  priesthood  shared, 
And  every  hallowed  drmd  was  a  bard. 
But  no  prophetic  fires  to  me  belong: 
I  play  with  syllables,  and  sport  in  song. 

A,  At  Westmimfter,  where  little  poets  stnve 
To  set  a  disdch  upon  eix  and  five. 
Where  discipline  helps  th'  opening  buds  of 
And  makes  his  pupils  proud  with  silver  pence, 
I  was  a  poet  too;  hut  modem  taste 
Is  so  refined,  and  delicate,  and  chaste, 
That  vene,  whatever  fire  the  foncy  watms, 
Without  a  creamy  smoothness  has  no  chamt. 
Thus,  an  success  depending  on  an  ear, 
And  thinking  I  might  purchase  it  toodeat. 
If  sentiment  wen  sacrificed  to  sound, 
And  truth  cut  short  to  make  a  period  round, 
I  judged  a  man  of  sense  could  scarce  do  wcn» 
Than  caper  in  the  maniKbuioe  of ' 
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B.  Thus  repatation  is  a  spur  to  wit,  j  Like  him  unnoticed,  I,  and  such  as  I, 

A.nd  some  wits  flag  through  fear  of  losing  it.  ^  Spread  little  wings,  and  rather  skip  than  fly; 

Give  me  the  line  that  ploughs  its  statdy  course     '  Perched  on  the  meagre  produce  of  the  lanc^ 
Like  a  proud  swan,  conquering  the  stream  by  force,  An  cU  or  two  of  prospect  we  command ; 
That,  Uke  some  cottage  beauty,  strikes  the  heart,    ,  But  never  peep  beyond  the  thorny  bound 


duite  unindebted  to  the  tricks  of  art 

When  Labour  and  when  Dullness,  club  in  hand, 

JLJke  the  two  figures  at  St.  Dunstan's  stand, 

Beating  alternately,  in  measured  time, 

The  dock-work  tintinabulum  of  rhyme. 

Exact  and  regular  the  sounds  will  be ; 

But  such  mere  quarter-strokes  are  not  for  me. 

From  him,  who  rears  a  poem  lank  and  long. 
To  him  who  strains  his  all  into  a  song; 
Perhaps  some  bonny  Caledonian  air. 
All  birks  and  braes,  though  he  was  never  there; 
Or,  having  whelped  a  prologue  viith  great  pains; 
Feels  himself  spent,  and  fumbles  for  his  brains; 
A  prologue  interdashed  with  many  a  stroke — 
An  art  contrived  to  advertise  a  joke. 
So  that  the  jest  is  clearly  to  be  seen, 
Not  in  the  words — ^but  in  the  gap  between : 
Manner  is  all  in  all,  whatc'er  is  writ. 
The  substitute  for  genius,  sense,  and  wit. 

To  dally  much  with  subjects  mean  and  low 
I'roves  that  the  mind  is  weak,  or  makes  it  so. 
Neglected  talents  rust  into  decay. 
And  every  effort  ends  in  pushpin  play. 
The  man,  that  means  success,  should  soar  above 
A  soldier's  feather,  or  a  lady's  glove; 
Else,  summoning  the  muse  to  such  a  theme. 
The  fruit  of  all  her  labour  is  whipped  cream. 
As  if  an  eagle  flew  aloft,  and  then — 
Stooped  from  its  highest  pitch  to  pounce  a  wren. 
As  if  the  poet,  purposing  to  wed, 
Should  carve  hunsclf  a  wife  in  gingerbread. 

Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeared. 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard. 
To  carry  nature  lengths  unknown  before, 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  asked  ages  more. 
Thus  Genius  rose  and  set  at  ordered  times, 
And  shot  a  dayspring  into  distant  climes, 
Ennobling  cveiy  region  that  he  chose; 
He  sunk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose: 
And  tedious  years  of  Gothic  (jlarkness  past, 
E^merged,  all  splendour,  in  our  isle  at  last. 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main, 
Then  show  far  off  their  shining  plumes  again. 

A,  Is  genius  only  found  in  epic  laysl 
Prove  tnis,  and  forfeit  all  pretence  to  praise. 
Biake  their  heroic  powers  your  own  at  once, 
Or  candidly  confess  yourself  a  dunce. 

S.  These  were  the  chief:  each  interval  of  night 
Was  graced  with  many  an  undulating  Ught. 
In  less  iliustnous  bards  hw  beauty  shone 
A  mHjuor,  or  a  star;  in  these  the  sun. 

The  nightingal'.  may  claim  the  topmost  bough, 
Wli  ie  the  poor  jitnuihapper  must  chirp  below. 


Or  oaken  fence,  that  hems  the  paddock  roond. 

In  ELden,  ere  yet  innocence  of  heart 
'  Had  faded,  poetry  was  not  an  art : 
I  Language,  above  all  teacliing,  or,  if  taught, 
I  Only  by  gratitude  and  glowing  thought, 
Elegant  as  simplicity,  and  warm 
As  ccstacy,  unmanacled  by  form ; 
Not  prompted,  as  iji  our  degenerate  days, 
By  low  ambition  and  the  thirst  of  praise ; 
Was  natural  as  is  the  flowing  stream, 
And  yet  magniliccnt.    A  God  the  theme ! 
That  theme  on  earth  exhausted,  though  above 
'Tis  found  as  everlasting  as  his  love. 
Man  lavished  all  his  thoughts  on  human  things 
The  feats  of  heroes,  and  the  wrath  of  kings ; 
But  still,  while  Virtue  kindled  his  delight. 
The  song  was  moral,  and  so  far  was  right. 
'Twas  thus,  till  Luxury  seduced  the  mind 
To  joys  less  innocent,  as  less  refined ; 
Then  genius  danced  a  bacchanal ;  he  crowned 
The  brimming  goblet,  seized  the  thyrsus,  bound 
His  brows  with  ivy,  rushed  into  the  field 
Of  wild  imagination,  and  there  reeled, 
The  victim  of  his  own  lascivbus  fires, 
And  dizzy  with  delight,  profaned  the  sacred  wires. 
Anacreon,  Horace  plaj'ed  in  Greece  and  Rome 
This  bedlam  part ;  and  others  nearer  home. 
When  Cromwell  fought  for  power,  and  while  he 

reigned 
The  proud  protector  of  the  power  he  gained, 
Religion,  harsh,  intolerant,  austere, 
Parent  of  manners  like  herself  severe, 
Drew  a  rough  copy  of  the  Christian  face, 
Without  the  smile,  the  sweetness,  or  the  grace; 
The  dariL  and  sullen  humour  of  the  time 
Judged  every  eflfort  of  the  muse  a  crime ; 
Verse,  in  the  flnest  mould  of  fiuicy  cast, 
Was  lumber  in  an  age  so  void  of  taste: 
But  when  the  Second  Charies  assumed  the  svrar, 
And  arts  revived  beneath  a  softer  day; 
Then,  like  a  bow  long  fbioed  into  a  curve, 
The  mind,  released  from  too  constrained  a  nerve, 
Flew  to  its  first  position  with  a  spring, 
That  made  the  vaulted  roofs  of  pleasure  ring. 
His  court,  tlie  dissolute  and  hateful  school 
Of  Wantonness,  where  vice  was  taught  by  rule, 
Swarmed  with  a  scribbling  herd,  as  deep  inlaiil 
With  brutal  lust  as  ever  Circe  made. 
From  these  a  bug  succession,  in  the  rage 
Of  rank  obscenity,  debauched  their  age; 
Nor  oesMd,  till,  ever  anxious  to  redress 
The  abuses  of  her  sacred  charge,  the  press, 
The  muse  instructed  a  well-nurtured  train 
Of  abler  votaries  to  cleanse  the  stain. 
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And  diim  tl  e  palm  for  purity  of  Boagy 
That  Lewdness  had  usurped  and  worn  bo  long. 
Then  decent  Pleasantry  and  sterling  Sense, 
That  neither  gave,  nor  would  endure  offence, 
Whipped  out  of  sight,  with  satire  just  and  keen, 
The  puppy  pack,  that  had  deiiled  the  scene. 

In  fiont  of  these  came  Addison.    In  him 
Humour  in  holiday  and  sightly  trim, 
Sublimity  and  Attic  taste  combined, 
To  polish,  furnish,  and  delight  the  mmd. 
Then  Pope,  as  harmony  itself  exact, 
in  verse  well  disciplined,  complete,  compact, 
Gave  virtue  and  morality  a  grace, 
That,  quite  eclipsing  Pleasure's  painted  face, 
Levied  a  tax  of  wonder  and  applause. 
Even  on  the  fools  that  trampled  on  their  laws. 
But  he  (his  musical  finesse  was  such, 
So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 
Made  poetiy  a  mere  mechanic  art ; 
And  every  warbler  has  his  tune  by  heart 
Nature  imparting  her  satiric  gift, 
Her  serious  mirth,  to  Arbuthiiot  and  Swift, 
With  droll  sobriety  they  raised  a  smile 
At  Folly's  cost,  themselves  unmoved  the  while. 
That  constellation  set,  the  world  in  vain 
Must  hope  to  look  upon  their  like  again. 

A.  Are  we  then  left— B.  Not  whdly  in  the  dark ; 
Wit  now  and  then,  struck  smartly,  shows  a  spark, 
Sufficient  to  redeem  the  modem  race 
From  total  night  and  absolute  disgrace. 
While  servile  trick  and  imitative  knack 
Confine  the  million  in  the  beaten  track, 
Perhaps  some  courser,  who  disdains  the  road, 
Snufis  up  the  wind,  and  fiings  himself  abroad. 

Contemporaries  all  surpaned,  see  one ; 
Short  his  career  indeed,  but  ably  run ; 
Chmchill,  himself  unconsdous  of  his  powers, 
In  penury  consumed  his  idle  honn; 
And,  like  a  scattered  seed  at  random  sown, 
Was  left  to  spring  by  vigour  of  his  own« 
Lifted  at  length,  by  dignity  of  thought 
And  dint  of  genius,  to  an  affluent  lot, 
He  laid  hb  head  in  Luxury's  toft  lap. 
And  took,  too  often,  there  his  easy  nap. 
If  brighter  beams  than  all  he  threw  not  forth, 
'Twas  negHgence  in  him,  not  want  of  worth. 
Suriy,  and  slovenly,  and  bold,  andooerae. 
Too  proud  for  art,  and  trusting  in  mere  force, 
Spendthrift  alike  of  money  and  of  wit, 
Always  at  speed,  and  never  drawing  bit, 
He  struck  the  lyre  in  such  a  careless  mood, 
And  so  disdained  the  rules  he  understood, 
The  laurel  seemed  to  wait  on  his  oomniand. 
He  snatched  it  rudely  firom  the  Muses*  hand. 
Nature  exerting  an  unwearied  power. 
Forms,  opens,  and  gives  scent  to  every  flower ; 
Spreads  the  firesh  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  leads 
The  i^ftfiring  Nuads  thnragb  the  dewy  meads: 


She  fills  profuse  ten  thousand  fittle  throats 

With  music,  modulating  all  their  notes ; 

And  charms  the  woodland  8oen«s.  and  wilds  oi. 

known, 
With  artless  airs  and  concerts  of  her  own : 
But  seldom  (as  if  fearful  of  expense) 
Vouchsafes  to  man  a  poet's  just  preUmce*- 
Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought. 
Harmony,  strength,  words  exquisilely  sought*, 
Fancy,  that,  from  the  bow  that  spans  the  sky. 
Brings  colours,  dipped  in  Heaven,  that  never  die , 
A  soul  exalted  above  Earth,  a  mind 
Skilled  in  the  characters  that  form  mankind ; 
And,  as  the  Sun  in  rising  beauty  drcst, 
Looks  to  the  westward  from  the  dappled  east, 
And  marks,  whatever  clouds  may  interpose, 
Ere  yet  his  race  begins,  its  glorious  close  -, 
An  eye  like  his  to  catch  the  distant  goal ; 
Or,  ere  the  wheels  of  verse  begin  to  roll, 
Like  his  to  shed  illuminating  rays 
On  every  scene  and  subject  it  surveys : 
Thus  graced,  the  man  asserts  a  poet's  name, 
And  the  world  cheerfully  admits  the  claim. 
Pity  Religion  has  so  seldom  found 
A  skilful  guide  into  poetic  ground ! 
The  flowers  would  spring  where'er  she  deigned  to 

stray. 
And  every  muse  attend  her  in  her  way. 
Virtue  indeed  meets  many  a  rhyming  friend, 
And  many  a  compliment  politely  penned ; 
But  unattired  in  that  becoming  vest 
Religion  weaves  for  her,  and  half  undrest, 
Stands  in  the  desert,  shivering  and  forlorn, 
A  wintry  figure,  like  a  withered  thorn. 
The  shelves  are  full,  all  other  themes  are  sped ; 
Hackneyed  and  worn  to  the  la^t  flimsy  thread, 
Satire  has  long  since  done  his  best ;  and  curst 
And  loathsome  Ribaldry  has  done  his  worst ; 
Fancy  has  sported  all  her  powers  away 
In  tales,  in  trifles,  and  in  children's  play; 
And  'tis  the  sad  complaint,  and  almost  true, 
Whate'er  we  write,  we  bring  forth  nothing  new. 
'Twere  new;  indeed  to  see  a  bard  all  fire. 
Touched  with  a  coal  from  Heaven,  assume  the 

lyre. 
And  tell  the  world,  still  kindling  as  he  sung. 
With  more  than  mortal  music  on  his  tongue. 
That  He,  who  died  below,  and  reigns  above, 
Iiuipires  the  song,  and  that  his  name  is  Love 

For,  after  all,  if  merely  to  beguUe, 
By  flovring  numbers  and  a  flowery  stye. 
The  tfedium  that  the  lazy  rich  endure. 
Which  now  and  then  sweet  poetry  ma«'  cut«;  , 
Or,  if  to  see  the  name  of  idle  self. 
Stamped  on  the  well-bound  quarto,  grace  the  sheR 
To  float  a  bubble  on  the  breath  of  Fame, 
Prompt  his  endeavour  and  engage  his  aim 
Debased  to  servile  purposes  of  pride, 
How  are  the  powers  of  genius  misapplieil ' 
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The  gift,  whose  office  is  the  Giver's  praise, 
To  trace  him  in  his  word,  his  wc^ks,  his  ways  I 
Then  spread  the  rich  discovery,  and  invite 
Mankind  to  share  in  the  divine  delight ; 
Distorted  fioni  its  use  and  jnst  design, 
To  make  the  pitiful  possessor  shine, 
To  purchase,  at  the  fool-frequented  fiur 
Of  vanity,  a  wreath  for  self  to  wear) 
Is  profanation  of  the  basest  kind — 
Proof  of  a  trifling  and  a  worthless  mmd, 
A.  Hail,  Stemhold,  then!  and  Hopkins,  hail! 
B.  Amen. 


If  flattery,  folly,  lust,  employ  the  pen; 

If  acrimony,  slander,  and  abase, 

Give  it  a  charge  to  blacken  and  traduce; 

Though  Butler's  wit.  Pope's  numbers,  Prior's  < 

With  all  that  fitncy  can  invent  to  please, 

Adorn  the  polished  periods  as  they  fall, 

One  madrigal  of  theirs  is  worth  them  all. 

A.  'Twould  thin  the  ranks  of  the  poetic  tribe, 
To  dash  the  pen  through  all  that  you  proscribe. 

B.  No  matter — we  could  shift  when  they  wevB 
not; 

And  should,  no  doubt,  if  they  were  all  finrgot. 


a^lte  ^tttfSXtm  of  StTOt* 


SS  quid  toqaar  audieiidum.    J7or.  Lib.  ty.  Od.  2. 


SiNO,  muse,  (if  such  a  theme,  so  dark,  so  long, 
May  find  a  muse  to  grace  it  with  a  song,) 
By  what  unseen  and  unsuspected  arts 
The  serpent  Error  twines  round  human  hearts; 
Tell  where  she  lurks,  beneath  what  flowery  shades, 
That  not  a  glim^ne  of  genuine  light  pervades. 
The  poisonous,  black,  insinuating  worm 
SucceMfidly  conceals  her  loathsome  form. 
Take,  if  ye  can,  ye  careless  and  supine. 
Counsel  and  caution  from  a  voice  like  mine ! 
Truths,  that  the  theorist  could  never  reach. 
And  observation  taught  me,  I  would  teach. 

Not  all,  whose  eloquence  the  fancy  fills, 
Musical  as  the  chime  of  tinkling  rills, 
Weak  to  perform,  though  mighty  to  pretend, 
Can  trace  her  mazy  windings  to  their  end; 
I^scem  the  fraud  beneath  the  specious  lure, 
Prevent  the  danger,  or  prescribe  the  cure. 
The  clear  harangue,  and  cold  as  it  is  clear. 
Falls  soporific  on  the  listless  ear; 
Like  quickolver,  the  rhetoric  ihey  display. 
Shines  as  it  runs,  but  grasped  at  slips  away. 

Placed  for  his  trial  on  this  bustling  stage, 
From  thoughtless  youth  to  ruminating  age. 
Free  in  his  will  to  choose  or  to  refuse, 
Man  may  improve  the  crisis,  or  abuse; 
Else  on  the  fatalist's  unrighteous  plan. 
Say  to  what  bar  amenable  were  mani 
With  nought  in  charge,  he  could  betray  no  trust; 
And,  if  he  feU,  would  &11  because  he  must; 
If  Love  reward  him,  or  if  Vengeance  strike, ' 
His  recompence  in  both  imjust  alike. 
Divine  authority  within  his  breast 
Brings  every  thought,  word,  action,  to  the  test; 
Warns  him  or  prompts,  approves  lum  or  restrains, 
As  Reason,  or  as  Passion,  takes  the  runs. 
Heaven  firam  above,  and  Consdenoe  fiom  "^ritiun, 
dies  in  his  startled  ear-^Abstain  ton  sin  1 
The  worid  around  solicits  his  desire, 
And  kindles  in  his  soul  a  tieacheioiis  fin, 


^  While,  all  his  purposes  and  steps  toguaid, 
Peace  follows  Virtue  as  its  sure  reward ; 
And  Pleasure  brings  as  surely  in  her  train 
Remorse,  and  Sorrow,  and  Vindictive  Pain: 

Man,  thus  endued  with  an  elective  voice, 
Must  be  supplied  with  objects  of  his  choice; 
Where'er  he  turns,  enjoyment  and  delight, 
Or  present,  or  in  prospect,  meet  his  sight ; 
Those  open  on  the  spot  their  honeyed  storft 
These  call  him  loudly  to  pursuit  of  more 
His  unexhausted  mine  the  sordid  vice 
Avarice  shows,  and  virtue  is  the  price. 
Her  various  motives  his  ambition  raise — 
Power,  pomp,  and  splendour,  and  the  thirst  tf 

praise; 
There  beauty  woos  him  with  expanded  arms ; 
E'en  Bacchanalian  madness  has  its  charms. 

Nor  these  akme,  whose  pleasures  less  refined, 
Might  weQ  alarm  the  most  unguarded  mind. 
Seek  to  supplant  his  inexperienced  youth, 
Or  lead  him  devious  from  the  path  of  tnith; 
Hourly  allurements  on  his  passions  press, 
Safe  in  thenmhes,  but  dangerous  in  th'  excess. 

Hark*  how  it  floats  upon  the  dewy  airl 
O  what  a  dying,  dying  ckMe  vras  there  I 
'Tis  harmony  firom  yon  sequestered  bower, 
Sweet  harmony  that  soothes  the  midnight  hoar ! 
Long  ere  the  charioteer  of  day  had  ran 
His  morning  course,  th'  enchantment  was  b^gua 
And  he  shall  gild  yon  mountain's  height  again, 
Ere  yet  the  pleasing  toil  becomes  a  pain. . 

Is  this  the  rugged  path,  the  steep  ascent, 
That  Virtue  points  to?  Can  a  life  thus  spaat 
Lead  to  the  bJiss  she  promises  the  wise, 
Detach  the  soul  firom  earth,  and  speed  her  to  tiM 

skiesi 
Ye  devotees  to  your  adored  employ, 
EnthinastB,  drunk  with  an  unreal  joy, 
Lore  makes  the  music  of  the  blest  above, 
Heaven's  hannoBy  is  univeotal  love . 
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Aod  caitlily  floundsjtho'  sweet  and  well  combined, 
And  lenient  as  soft  opiates  to  the  mind, 
Leave  Vice  and  Folly  unsubdued  behind. 

Gray  dawn  appears;  the  sportsman  and  his  tnin 
Speckle  the  bosom  of  the  distant  plain; 
'Tis  he,  the  Nimiod  of  the  neighbouring  Iain; 
Save  tliat  his  scent  is  less  acute  than  theirs; 
For  persevering  chase,  and  headlong  leaps, 
True  beagle  as  the  staunchest  hound  he  keeps. 
Charged  with  the  folly  of  his  life's  mad  scene, 
He  takes  offence,  and  wonders  what  you  mean; 
The  joy  the  danger  and  the  toil  overpays — 
*Ti0  exercise,  and  health,  and  length  of  days. 
Again  Impetuous  to  the  field  he  flies; 
Leaps  every  fence  but  one,  there  falls  and  dies; 
Like  a  slain  deer,  the  tumbrel  brings  him  home, 
Unmissed  but  by  his  dogs  and  by  his  groom. 

Ye  clergy,  while  your  orbit  is  your  place. 
Lights  of  the  worid,  and  stars  of  human  race; 
But  if  eccentric  ye  forsake  your  sphere, 
Prodigies  ominous,  and  viewed  with  fear; 
The  comet's  baneful  influence  is  a  dream; 
Youn,  real  and  pernicious  in  th'  extreme.  ■ 
What  then! — are  appetites  and  lusts  laid  down. 
With  the  same  ease  that  man  puts  on  his  gown  1 
Will  Avarice  and  concupiscence  give  place. 
Charmed  by  thesound»— Your  Reverence,  or  Your 

Grace? 
No.    But  his  own  engagement  binds  him  fast ; 
Or,  if  it  does  not,  brands  him  to  the  last, 
What  atheists  call  him — a  deagning  knave, 
A  mere  church  juggler,  hypocrite,  and  sUive. 
Oh,  laugh  or  mourn  with  me  the  rueful  jest, 
A  cassocked  huntsman,  and  a  fiddling  priest ! 
He  fiom  Italian  songsters  takes  his  cue: 
Set  Paul  to  music,  he  shall  quote  him  too. 
He  takes  the  field,  the  master  of  the  pack 
Cries — WeU  done,  saint!  and  daps  him  on  the 

back. 
Is  this  the  path  of  sanctity  1  Is  this 
To  stand  a  waymark  in  the  road  to  blissl 
Himself  a  wanderer  ftom  the  narrow  way. 
His  silly  sheep,  what  wonder  if  they  stray  1 
Go,  cast  ymnrotders  at  your  bishop's  feet. 
Send  your  dishonoured  gown  to  MoimMHith-street ! 
The  sacred  function  in  your  hands  is  made— 
Sad  privilege!  no  ftmcdon,  but  a  trade! 

Oeciduus  is  a  pastor  of  ^nown, 
When  he  has  prayed  and  preached  the  sabbath 

down. 
With  vnre  and  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 
Cluavering  and  semiquavering  care  away 
The  full  concerto  swells  upon  your  ear; 
All  elbows  shake.    Look  in,  and  you  would  swear 
The  Babylonian  tyrant  vrith  a  nod 
Had  summoned  them  to  serve  his  golden  god. 
So  wdl  that  thought  th'  employment  seems  to  suit, 
Psaltery  and  sackbut,  dukainer  and  flute. 


O  fie!  'tis  evangelical  and  pure: 
Observe  each  face,  how  sober  and  demurp ' 
Ecstacy  sets  her  stamp  on  every  mien; 
Chins  fallen,  and  not  an  oye-baJl  to  be  seen . 
StiU  I  insist,  though  music  heretofore 
Has  charmed  me  much,  (not  e'en  Oeciduus  more^i 
Love,  joy,  and  peace,  make  harmony  more  meet 
For  sabbath  evenings,  and  perhaps  as  sweet 

Will  not  the  sickliest  sheep  of  every  flock 
Resort  to  this  example  as  a  rock; 
There  stand,  and  justify  the  foul  abuse 
Of  sabbath-hours  with  plausibte  excuse  1 
If  apostolic  gravity  be  free 
To  play  the  fool  on  Sundays,  why  not  we  7 
If  he  the  tinkling  harpsichord  regards 
As  ino^nnve,  what  ofifenoc  in  cards  1 
Strike  up  the  fiddles,  let  us  all  be  gay. 
Laymen  have  leave  to  dance,  if  pamous  play. 

Oh  Italy  !~Thy  sabbaths  will  lie  soon 
Our  sabbaths,  closed  with  mummery  and  buflfoon. 
Preaching  and  pranks  will  share  the  motley  scene, 
Ours  parcelled  out,  as  thine  have  ever  been, 
God's  worship  and  the  mountebank  between. 
What  says  the  prophet  1    Let  that  day  be  bleat 
With  holiness  and  consecrated  rest. 
Pastime  and  business  both  it  should  exclude. 
And  bar  the  door  the  moment  they  intrude* 
Nobly  distinguished  above  all  the  six 
By  deeds,  in  which  the  world  must  never  mix. 
Hear  him  again.    He  calls  it  a  delight, 
A  day  of  luxury  observed  aright, 
When  the  glad  soul  is  made  Heaven's  welcome 

guest, 
Sits  banqueting,  and  Qod  provides  the  feast. 
But  triflers  are  engaged  anid  can  not  come; 
Their  answer  to  the  call  is — Not  at  home. 

O  the  dear  pleasures  of  the  velvet  plain, 
The  painted  tablets,  dealt  and  dealt  again! 
Cards  with  what  rapture,  and  the  polished  die 
The  yawning  chasm  of  indolence  supply! 
Then  to  the  dance,  and  make  the  sober  moon 
Witness  of  joys  that  shun  the  sight  of  noon. 
Blame,  cynic,  if  you  can,  quadrille  or  ball. 
The  snug  close  party,  or  the  splendid  hall. 
Where  night,  down-stooping  from  her  elwn  throiM, 
Views  constellations  brighter  than  her  own. 
'Tis  innocent,  and  harmlew,  and  refined, 
The  balm  of  care,  Elysium  of  the  mind. 
Innocent!  Oh,  if  venerable  Time 
Slain  at  the  foot  of  Pleasuro  be  no  crime, 
Then,  vrith  his  silver  beard  and  magic  wand, 
Let  Comus  rise  archbishop  of  the  land; 
Let  him  your  rubric  and  your  feasts  prescribe, 
Grrand  metropolitan  of  all  the  tribe. 

Of  manners  rough,  and  coarse  athletic  cast, 
The  rank  debauch  suits  Clodio's  filthy  taste. 
Rufillus,  exquisitely  formed  by  rule, 
Not  of  the  moral  but  the  dancing  school. 
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Wonders  at  Clodio's  follies,  in  a  tone 

As  tragicjJ,  as  othen  at  his  own. 

He  can  not  drink  five  bottles,  bilk  the  score, 

Then  kill  a  crnstable,  and  dxink  five  more; 

But  he  can  diaw  a  pattern,  make  a  taitj 

And  has  the  ladies'  etiquette  by  heart. 

Go,  fool;  and,  arm  in  arm  with  Clodio,  plead 

Your  cause  before  a  bar  you  little  dread; 

But  know,  the  law  that  bids  the  drunkard  die. 

Is  fiur  too  juat  to  pass  the  trifler  by. 

Both  baby-featurod,  and  of  infant  size, 

Viewed  fiom  a  distance,  and  with  heedless  eyes, 

Folly  and  Innocence  are  so  alike, 

The  difference,  though  essential,  fails  to  strike. 

Yet  Folly  ever  has  a  vacant  stare, 

A  flimperinjc  countenance,  and  a  trifling  air; 

But  Innocence,  sedate,  serene,  erect, 

Delights  us,  by  engaging  our  respect 

Man,  Nature^s  guest  by  invitation  sweet, 

Receives  firom  her  both  appetite  and  treat; 

But,  if  he  play  the  glutton  and  exceed, 

His  benefactress  blushes  at  the  deed; 

For  Nature,  nice,  as  liberal  to  dispense^ 

Made  nothing  but  a  brute  the  slave  of  sense. 

Daniel  ate  pulse  by  choice— example  rare! 

Heaven  binned  the  youth,  and  made  him  fresh  and 

fair. 
Goigonius  sits,  abdominous  and  wan. 
Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan: 
He  snuffs  fiur  ofi:*  th'  anticipated  joy; 
Turtle  and  ven'son  ail  his  thoughts  employ; 
Prepares  for  meals  as  jockeys  take  a  sweat, 
Oh,  nauseous! — an  emetic  for  a  whet! 
WHl  Providence  overlook  the  wasted  good  1 
Temperance  were  no  virtue  if  he  could. 

-That  pleasures,  therefore,  or  what  such  we  call, 
Axe  hurtiti],  is  a  truth  confessed  by  all; 
And  some,  that  seem  to  threaten  vhtue  leii, 
Still  hurtful  in  th'  abuse,  or  by  th'  excess. 

Is  man  then  only  fi>r  his  torment  placed 
The  centre  of  delights  he  may  not  taste; 
Uke  fabled  Tantalus,  condenmed  to  hear 
The  precious  stream  still  purling  in  his  ear, 
Lip-deq«  in  what  he  longs  for,  and  yet  curst 
With  prohibition,  and  perpetual  Uihist  1 
No,  wrangler — destitute  of  shame  and  sense 
The  precept,  that  enjoms  him  abstinence, 
Forbids  him  none  but  the  licentious  joy, 
Whose  fruit,  though  fair,  tempts  only  to  destroy. 
Remorto,  the  fatal  egg  by  Pleasure  laid 
In  every  boeom  where  her  nest  is  made, 
Hatched  by  the  beams  of  Truth,  denies  him  rest. 
And  proves  a  raging  scorpion  in  his  breast 
No  pleasure?    Are  domestic  comforts  deadi 
Aiv  all  the  nameless  sweets  of  friendship  fled; 
litot  ume  worn  oi  t,  or  fashion  put  to  shame, 
Good  sense,  good  health,  good  conscience,  and 
iTQod  fiune  f 


All  these  belong  to  virtue,  and  all  prove. 
That  virtue  has  a  title  to  your  love. 
Have  you  no  touch  of  pity,  that  the  poor 
Stand  starved  at  your  inhospitable  doorl 
Or  if  yourself  too  scantily  supplied 
Need  help,  let  honest  industry  pn»'ide. 
Eath,  if  you  want;  if  you  abound,  impart: 
These  both  are  pleasures  to  the  feeling  heart. 
No  pleasure  1    Has  some  sickly  eastern  waste 
Sent  us  a  wind  to  parch  us  at  a  blast  1 
Can  British  Paradise  no  scenes  afford 
To  please  her  sated  and  indifferent  lord  1 
Are  sweet  philosophy's  enjoyments  run 
Cluite  to  the  lees  1    And  has  religion  none  1 
Brutes  capable  would  tell  you  'tis  a  lie. 
And  judge  you  from  the  kennel  and  the  stye. 
Delights  like  these,  ye  sensual  and  profane, 
Ye  are  bid,  begged,  besought  to  entertain ; 
Called  to  these  crystal  streams,  do  ye  turn  ofi 
Obscene  to  swill  and  swallow  at  a  trough  1 
Elnvy  the  beast  then,  on  whom  Heaven  bestows 
Your  pleasures,  with  no  curses  in  the  dose. 

Pleasure  admitted  in  undue  degree 
Enslaves  the  will,  nor  leaves  the  judgment  free. 
'Tis  not  alone  the  grape's  enticing  juice 
Unnerves  the  moral  powers,  and  mars  their  use ; 
Ambition,  avarice,  and  the  lust  of  fame, 
And  woman,  lovely  wcnnan,  does  the  same. 
The  heart,  surrendered  to  the  ruling  power 
Of  some  ungovemod  passion  every  hour. 
Finds  by  degrees  the  truths,  that  once  bore  sway, 
And  all  their  deep  impressions,  wear  away ; 
So  coin  grows  smooth,  in  traffic  current  passed, 
Till  Cssar's  image  b  efi'aced  at  last 

The  breach,  tho' small  at  first,  soon  opening  wide, 
In  rushes  folly  with  a  full-moon  tide, 
Then  welcome  errors  of  whatever  size, 
To  justify  it  by  a  thousand  lies. 
As  creeping  ivy  clings  to  wood  or  stone, 
And  hides  the  rain  that  it  fiseds  upon. 
So  sophistry  cleaves  ckise  to  and  protects 
Sin's  rotten  trunk,  concealing  its  defects. 
Mortals,  whose  pleasures  are  thdr  only  care, 
First  wish  to  beioiposea  on,  and  then  are. 
And,  lest  the  fulsome  artifice  should  fail. 
Themselves  will  hide  its  coarseness  with  a  veil 
Not  more  industrious  are  the  just  and  true, 
To  give  to  Virtue  what  is  Virtue's  due— 
The  praise  of  wisdom,  Comeliness,  and  worth. 
And  call  her  charms  to  public  notice  forth — 
Than  Vice's  mean  and  disingenuous  race, 
To  hide  the  shocking  features  of  her  face. 
Her  form  with  dress  and  lotion  they  repair ; 
Then  kiss  their  idol,  and  pronounce  her  fail 

The  sacred  implement  I  now  employ 
Might  prove  a  mischief,  or  at  best  a  toy ; 
A  trifle,  if  it  move  but  to  amuse; 
But,  if  to  wrong  the  judgment  and  abuis^ 
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Wome  than  a  poniard  in  the  hosest  hand, 
It  itabs  at  once  the  morals  of  a  land. 

Ye  writers  of  what  none  with  safety  reads, 
Footing  it  in  the  dance  that  Fancy  leads; 
Ye  novelists,  who  mar  what  ye  would  mend, 
Snivelling  and  drivelling  folly  without  end ;    ' 
Whose  corresponding  misses  fill  the  ream, 
With  sentimental  frippery  and  dream, 
Caught  in  a  delicate  soft  silken  net 
By  some  lewd  earl,  or  rakehell  baronet: 
Ye  pimps,  who,  under  virtue's  &ir  pretence, 
Steal  to  tlie  closet  of  young  innocence, 
And  teach  her,  unexperienced  yet  and  green. 
To  scribble  as  you  scribbled  at  fifteen; 
Who  kindling  a  combustbn  of  desire, 
With  some  cold  moral  think  to  quench  the  fire ; 
Though  all  your  engineering  proves  in  vain, 
The  dribbling  stream  ne'er  puts  it  out  again : 
O  that  a  verse  had  power,  and  could  command 
Far,  fiir  away  these  fiesh-fiies  of  the  land ; 
Who  fasten  without  mercy  on  the  fair, 
And  suck,  and  leave  a  craving  maggot  there ! 
Howe'er  disguised  the  inflammatory  tale. 
And  covered  with  a  fine-spun  specious  veil ; 
Such  writers,  and  such  readers,  owe  the  gust 
And  relish  of  their  pleasure  all  to  lust. 

But  the  muse,  eagle-pinioned,  has  in  view 
A  quarry  more  important  still  than  you ; 
Down,  down  the  wind  she  swims,  and  sails  away, 
Now  stoops  upon  it,  and  now  grasps  the  prey. 

Petronius !  all  the  muses  weep  for  thee ; 
But  every  tear  shall  scald  thy  memory : 
The  graces  too,  while  Virtue  at  their  shrine 
Lay  bleeding  under  that  soft  hand  of  thine, 
Felt  each  a  mortal  stab  in  her  own  breast, 
Abhorrod  the  sacrifice,  and  cursed  the  priest 
Thou  polished  and  high-finished  foe  to  truth, 
Graybeard  corrupter  of  our  listening  youth,  . 
To  purge  and  skim  away  the  filth  of  vice, 
That  so  refined  it  might  the  more  entice, 
Then  pour  it  on  the  morals  of  thy  son ; 
To  taint  tiia  heart,  was  worthy  of  thine  own  I 
Now,  while  the  poison  all  lugh  life  pervades, 
Write,  if  thou  canst,  one  letter  firom  the  shades; 
One,  and  one  only,  charged  with  deep  regret, 
That  thy  worse  port,  thy  prindplcs,  live  yet: 
One  sad  epistle  thence  may  cure  mankind 
Of  the  plague  spread  by  bttndfes  left  behind. 

'Tis  granted,  and  no  plainer  truth  appears. 
Our  most  important  are  our  earliest  years ; 
The  ndnd,  impresmble  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees, 
And  through  life's  labyrinth  holds  fast  the  clew 
Thai  Education  gives  her,  false  or  true. 
Plants  raised  with  tenderness  ore  seldom  strong; 
Mail's  coltish  disposition  asks  the  thong; 
And  without  discipline,  the  favourite  child, 
LikB  aneglected  forester,  runs  wild. 


But  we,  as  if  good  qualities  would  grow 
Spontaneous,  take  but  little  pains  to  sow ; 
We  give  some  Latin,  and  a  smatch  of  Greek; 
Teach  him  to  fence  and  figure  twice  a  week; 
And  having  done,  wo  think,  the  best  we  can. 
Praise  his  proficiency,  and  dub  him  man. 

From  school  to  Cam  or  Isis,  and  thence  home; 
And  thence  with  all  convenient  speed  to  Rome, 
With  reverend  tutor  clad  in  habit  lay, 
To  tease  for  cash,  and  quarrel  with  all  day ; 
With  memorandum-book  for  every  town, 
And  every  post,  and  where  the  chaise  broke  down. 
His  stock,  a  few  French  phrases  got  by  heart, 
With  much  to  learn,  but  nothing  to  impart; 
The  youth  obedient  to  his  sire's  commands. 
Sets  off  a  wemderer  into  fi>rt<i<m  lands. 
Surprised  at  all  they  meet,  the  gosling  pair. 
With  awkward  gait,  stretched  neck,  and  silly  stare 
Discoverhuge  cathedrals  built  with  stone. 
And  steeples  towering  high  much  Hke  our  own; 
But  show  peculiar  light  by  many  a  grin, 
At  popish  practices  observed  within. 

Ere  long,  some  bowing,  smirking,  smart  abb6 
Remarks  two  loiterers  that  have  lost  their  way; 
And  being  always  primed  with  poliUast 
For  men  of  their  appearance  and  address, 
With  much  compassion  undertakes  the  task. 
To  tell  them  more  than  they  have  wit  to  ask; 
Points  to  inscriptions  wheresoe'er  they  tread, 
Such  as,  when  legible,  were  never  read. 
But,  being  cankered  now  and  half  worn  out. 
Craze  antiquarian  brains  with  endless  doubt; 
Some  headless  hero,  or  some  Ca»ar  shows* 
Defective  only  in  his  Roman  nose; 
Exhibits  elevations,  drawings,  plans, 
Models  of  Hereulanean  pots  and  pans : 
And  sells  them  medals,  which,  if  neither  ran 
Nor  ancient,  will  be  so,  preserved  with  care. 

Strange  the  recital!  from  wliatever  cause 
His  great  impnyvement  and  new  light  he  drawa, 
The  squire,  once  bashfU,  is  shamefaced  no  more^ 
But  teems  with  powers  he  never  felt  before: 
Whether  increased  momentum,  and  the  force, 
With  which  from  clime  to  clime  he  sped  his  coniaa 
(As  axles  sometimes  kindle  as  they  go) 
Chafed  him,  and  brought  dull  nature  to  a  glow 
Or  whether  clearer  skies  and  softer  air, 
That  make  Italian  flowers  so  sweet  and  fair, 
Freshening  his  lazy  spirits  as  he  ran, 
Unfolded  genially  and  spread  the  man; 
Returning  he  proclaims  by  many  a  grace, 
By  shrugs  and  strange  contortions  of  his  faoe, 
How  much  a  dunce,  that  has  been  sent  to  loam, 
Excels  a  dunce,  that  has  been  kept  at  home. 

Accomplishments  have  taken  virtue's  plixe, 
And  wisdom  falls  before  exterior  grace 
We  slight  the  precious  kernel  of  the  storie, 
And  toil  t^  noUsh  its  rough  coat  jJone 
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A  just  deportment,  manmoni  graced  with  eaM, 

EHegant  phrase,  and  figure  formed  to  pleaee, 

Aie  qnalitiea,  that  seem  to  comprehend 

Whatever  parents,  guardians,  schools  intend; 

Hence  an  unfurnished  and  a  listless  mind, 

Though  busy,  trifling;  empty,  though  refined; 

Efenoe  all  that  interfisres,  and  dares  to  dash 

With  indolence  and  luxury,  is  trash: 

While  learning,  once  the  man's  exclusive  pride, 

Seems  verging  fast  towards  the  female  side. 

Learning  itself,  received  into  a  mind 

By  nature  weak,  or  viciously  inclined. 

Serves  but  to  lead  philosopl^ere  astray, 

Where  children  would  with  case  discern  the  way, 

And  of  all  arts  sagacious  dupes  invent, 

To  cheat  themselves  and  gain  the  world's  assent^ 

The  worst  is — Scripture  warped  firom  its  intent 

The  carriage  bowls  along,  and  all  are  pleased 
If  Tom  be  sober,  and  the  wheels  well  greased; 
'^Bnt  if  the  rogue  have  gone  a  cup  too  &r, 
Left  out  his  linchpin,  or  forgot  his  tar, 
it  suffers  interruption  and  delay, 
And  meets  with  hindrance  in  the  smoothest  way. 
When  some  hypothesis,  absurd  and  vain. 
Has  filled  with  all  its  fiunes  a  critic's  brain. 
The  text,  that  sorts  not  vrith  his  darling  whim, 
Though  plain  to  othen,  is  obscure  to  him. 
The  will  made  subject  to  a  lawless  force, 
All  is  irregular  and  out  of  course; 
And  Judgment  drunk,  and  bribed  to  lose  his  way, 
Winks  hard,  and  talks  of  darkness  at  noonday. 

A  critic  on  the  sacred  book  should  be 
Candid  and  learned,  dispasabnate  and  firee: 
Free  from  the  wayward  bias  bigots  feel, 
From  fancy's  influence,  and  intemperate  seal; 
But,  above  all,  (or  let  the  wretch  refrain, 
Nor  touch  the  page  he  can  not  but  profiuie,) 
Free  from  the  domineering  power  of  lust; 
A  lewd  interpreter  b  never  just 

How  shall  I  speak  thee,  or  thy  power  address, 
Thou  god  of  our  idolatry,  the  Preasi 
By  thee  religion,  liberty,  and  laws, 
Exeit  their  influence,  and  advance  their  cause; 
By  tnee  worse  plagues  than  Pharaoh's  land  befei, 
Diffuse]  make  Earth  the  vestibule  of  Hell: 
Thou  fountain,  at  which  drink  the  good  and  wise; 
Thou  ever-bubbling  spring  of  endless  lies; 
Like  Eden's  dread  probationaiy  tree, 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  firom  thee. 

No  wild  enthusiast  ever  yet  oould  rest, 
TiS  half  mankind  were  like  himself  possesnd. 
Philoeonbers,  who  darken  and  put  out 
Eternal  truth  by  everlasting  doubt; 
Church  quacks,  with  passions  under  no  command, 
Who  fill  the  world  with  doctrines  contraband, 
Discoverers  of  they  know  not  what,  confined 
Within  no  boonds— the  blind  that  lead  the  Uind ; 
To  streams  of  popular  opinion  drawn, 
Deposit  in  those  shallows  all  their  spawn. 


The  wriggling  firy  soon  fill  the  creeks  around, 
Poisoning  the  waters  where  their  swarms  aboond. 
Scorned  by  the  nobler  tenants  of  the  flood, 
Minnows  and  gudgeonsgorgeth'  unwholsnme had 
The  propagated  myriads  spread  so  fast, 
E'en  Lewenhoeek  himself  would  stand  aghast, 
Employed  to  calculate  th'  enormous  sum. 
And  own  his  crab-oomputing  powers  o'eroomi. 
Is  this  hyperbole  1  The  world  well  known, 
Your  sober  thoughts  will  hardly  find  it  ona 

Fresh  confidence  the  speculatist  takes 
From  every  hair-brained  proselyte  he  makes; 
And  therefore  prints.    Himself  but  half  deceived. 
Till  others  have  the  soothing  talc  believed. 
Hence  comment  after  comment,  spun  as  fine 
As  bloated  spiders  draw  the  flimsy  line: 
Hence  the  same  word,  that  bids  our  lusts  obey. 
Is  misapplied  to  sanctify  their  sway. 
If  stubborn  Greek  refuse  to  be  his  friend, 
Hebrew  or  Syriac  shall  be  foioed  to  bend: 
If  languages  and  copies  all  cry,  No~ 
Somebody  proved  it  centuries  ago. 
Like  trout  pursued,  the  critic  in  despair 
Darts  to  the  mud,  and  finds  his  safety  there. 
Women,  whom  custom  has  forbid  to  fly, 
The  scholar's  pitch  (the  scholar  best  knovrawhy,) 
With  all  the  nmple  and  unlettered  poor, 
Admire  his  learning,  and  almost  adore. 
Whoever  errs,  the  priest  can  ne'er  be  wrong, 
With  such  fine  woids  familiar  to  his  tongue. 
Ye  ladies!  (for  indifferent  in  your  cause, 
I  should  deserve  to  forfeit  all  applause,) 
Whatever  shocks  or  gives  the  least  offence 
To  virtue,  delicacy,  truth,  or  sense, 
Try  the  criterion,  'tis  a  faithful  guide,) 
Nor  has,  nor  can  have.  Scripture  on  its  side. 

Nono  but  an  author  knows  an  author's  cares. 
Or  Fancy's  fondness  for  the  child  she  bears. 
Committed  once  into  the  public  arms. 
The  baby  seems  to  smile  with  added  charms. 
Like  something  precious  ventured  far  from  shoKt 
'Tis  valued  for  the  danger's  sake  tlie  more. 
He  views  it  with  complacency  supreme, 
Solicits  kind  attention  to  his  dream; 
And  daily  more  enamoured  of  the  cheat, 
Ejieels,  and  asks  heaven  to  bless  the  dear  deceit 
So  one,  whose  stoiy  serves  at  least  to  show 
Men  bved  their  own  productions  long  ago, 
Wooed  an  unfeeling  statue  for  his  wife. 
Nor  rested  till  the  gods  had  given  it  life. 
If  some  mere  driveller  suck  the  sugared  fib, 
One  that  still  needs  his  leading-string  and  \it^ 
And  praise  hb  genius,  he  b  soon  rej)aid 
In  praise  applied  to  the  same  part — ^hb  head: 
For  'tb  a  rule  that  holds  for  ever  true, 
Ghrant  ma  discernment,  and  I  grant  it  you. 

Patient  of  contradiction  as  a  child, 
Afiable,  humble,  diffident,  and  mild; 
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SiacL  ynm  Sir  Isbac,  and  such  Boyle  and  Jjotkbi 
Your  Unndeier  is  as  ttuidy  as  a  rock. 
The  czeatoTB  is  so  sore  to  kick  and  bite, 
A  mnkteer's  the  man  to  set  him  right 
First  Appetite  enhsls  him  Troth's  sworn  foe, 
Then  obstinate  Self-will  confirms  him  so. 
Tell  him  he  wanders;  that  his  error  leads 
To  fatal  ills;  that,  though  the  path  he  treads 
Be  flowery,  and  he  sees  no  cause  of  fear, 
Death  i^  the  pains  of  hell  attend  him  there: 
In  vain;  the  slave  of  arrogance  and  pride: 
He  has  no  hearing  on  the  prudent  side. 
His  still  refuted  quirks  he  still  repeats; 
New  raised  objections  with  new  quibbles  meets; 
Till  sinking  in  the  quicksand  he  defends, 
He  dies  disputing,  and  the  contest  ends — 
But  not  the  mischiefs;  they,  still  left  behind, 
Like  thistle-seeds,  are  sown  by  every  wind. 

Thus  men  go  wrong  with  an  ingenious  skill; 
Bend  the  straight  rule  to  their  own  crooked  will; 
And  with  a  clear  and  shining  lamp  supplied, 
First  put  it  out,  then  take  it  for  a  guide. 
Halting  on  crutches  of  unequal  size, 
One  leg  by  truth  supported,  one  by  lies; 
They  sidle  to  the  goal  with  awkwanl  pace. 
Secure  of  nothing — ^but  to  loose  the  race. 
Faults  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain. 
And  these  reciprocally  those  again. 
The  mind  and  conduct  mutually  imprint 
And  stamp  their  image  in  each  other's  mint: 
Each,  nre  and  dam,  of  an  infernal  race. 
Begetting  and  conceiving  all  that's  base. 
None  sends  his  arrow  to  the  mark  in  view. 
Whose  hand  is  feeble,  or  his  aim  untrue. 
For  though  ere  yet,  the  shaft  is  on  the  wing, 
Or  when  it  first  forsakes  th' elastic  string. 
It  err  hut  lUtle  from  the  intended  line, 
It  &0s  at  last  hx  wide  of  his  design : 
So  he  who  seeks  a  mansion  in  the  sky. 
Must  watch  his  purpose  with  a  steadfast  eye; 
That  prize  bebngs  to  none  bat  the  sincere ; 
The  least  obtiquity  is  fatal  hera    , 

With  cautious  taste  the  sweet  Circean  cap: 
He  that  sips  often,  at  last  drinks  it  up. 


Habits  are  soon  assumed;  hot  when  w«  strtvo 
To  strip  them  ofi*,  'tis  being  flayed  alive. 
Called  to  the  temple  of  impure  delight. 
He  that  abstains,  and  he  atone,  does  right 
If  a  wish  wander  that  #ay,  call  it  home; 
He  cannot  long  be  safe  whose  wishes  roam. 
But,  if  you  pass  the  threshold  you  are  caught; 
Die  then,  if  power  Almighty  save  you  not 
There  hardening  by  degrees,  till  double  steeled, 
Take  leave  of  nature's  Gkxl,  and  God  revealed; 
Then  laugh  at  all  you  trembled  at  before; 
And,  joining  the  free-thinker's  brutal  roar. 
Swallow  the  two  grand  nostrums  they  dispense- 
That  Scripture  lies,  and  blasphemy  is  sense: 
If  clemency  revolted  by  abuse 
Be  damnable,  then  damned  without  excuse. 

Some  dream  that  they  can  silence,  when  the^ 
win. 
The  storm  of  passion,  and  say,  Peace^  be  atillf 
But  "  Tlius far  and  no  further  ""when  hidi^Km^^ 
To  the  wild  wave,  or  wilder  Ifttman  breast, 
Implies  authority  that  never  can, 
That  never  ought  to  be  the  lot  of  man. 

But,  muse  forbear;  long  flights  forbode  a  fall; 
Strike  on  the  deep-toned  chord  the  sum  of  alL 

Hear  the  just  law — the  judgment  of  the  sLes* 
He  that  hates  truth  shall  be  the  dupe  of  lies: 
And  he  tiuit  wiU  be  cheated  to  the  last. 
Delusions  strong  as  Hell  shall  bind  him  fast 
But  if  the  wanderer  his  mistake  discern, 
Judge  his  own  ways,  and  sigh  fixr  a  return, 
Bewildered  once,  must  he  bewail  his  loss 
For  ever  and  for  ever?  No — ^the cross! 
There  and  there  only  (thoogh  the  deist  rave, 
And  atheist,  if  earth  bear  so  base  a  slave;) 
There  and  there  only  is  the  power  to  save. 
There  no  delusive  hope  invites  despair; 
No  mockery  meets  yoa,  no  deception  there. 
The  spells  and  charms,  that  blinded  you  befoife, 
All  vanish  there,  and  &acinate  no  more. 

I  am  no  preadber,  let  this  hint  sufl&ce— 
The  cross  once  seen  is  death  to  every  vice : 
Else  he  that  hung  there  suffered  all  his  pain, 
Bled,  groaned,  and  agonized,  and  died,  in  va^ 
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MAN,  on  the  dubious  waves  of  error  tossed, 
His  ship  half-foundered,  and  his  compass  lost, 
Sees,  fiur  as  human  optics  may  command, 
A  sleeping  fog,  and  fancies  it  dry  land: 
Spreads  all  his  canvass,  every  sinew  plies; 
Pants  for  H,  aims  at  it,  enters  it,  and  dies! 
Then  farewell  all  self-satisfying  schemes, 
His  weB-bttilt^ systems,  philosophic  dreams; 


Deceitful  views  of  future  bfiss  farewell! 
He  reads  his  sentence  at  the  flames  of  HelL 

Hard  lot  of  man — ^to  toil  for  the  reward 
Of  virtue,  and  yet  lose  it!  Wherefore  hardi 
He  that  would  vrin  the  race  must  guide  his  hovfr 
Obedient  to  the  customs  of  the  course ; 
Else,  though  unequalled  to  t^  goal  he  flies, 
A  meaner  than  himself  shall  gain  the  nriM. 
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Gmoo  Icadfl  the  right  way ;  if  yon  choow  the  wrong, 
Take  it  and  perish ;  hut  Testrain  your  tongue; 
Charge  not,  with  light  sufficient,  and  left  £ree, 
Vour  wilful  suicide  on  Gkxl's  decree. 

O  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man, 
Heaven's  easy,  artlesR,  unincumhcrcd  plan! 
No  meretricious  graces  to  heguile, 
No  clustering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile ; 
From  ostentation  as  from  weakness  free, 
It  stands  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see, 
Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity. 
Inscribed  above  the  portal,  from  a&r 
Conspicuous  as  the  brightness  of  a  star, 
Legibte  only  by  the  light  they  give. 
Stand  the  soulnquick'ning  words — Believeandlive. 
Too  many,  shocked  at  what  should  charm  them 

most 
Despiie  the  plain  direction,  and  are  lost 
Heaven  on  such  terms!  (they  ciy  with  proud  dis- 
dain,) 
Incredible,  impoeidbll,  and  vain ! — 
Rebel,  because  'tis  easy  to  obey ; 
And  scorn,  for  its  own  sake,  the  gracious  way. 
These  are  the  sober,  in  whose  cooler  brains 
Some  thought  of  immortality  remains; 
The  rest,  too  busy  or  too  gay  to  wait 
On  the  sad  theme,  their  everiasting  state, 
Sport  for  a  day,  and  perish  in  a  night, 
The  foam  upon  the  waters  not  so  light. 

Who  judged  the  pharisee?  What  odious  cause 
Exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  lavrsl 
Had  he  seduced  a  virgin,  wronged  a  friend. 
Or  stabbed  a  man  to  serve  some  private  endl 
Was  blasphemy  his  sin  1  Or  did  he  stray 
From  the  strict  duties  of  the  sacred  dayl 
Sit  long  and  late  at  the  carousing  board  1 
(Such  were  the  sins  with  which  he  charged  bis 

Lonl.) 
No— the  man's  morufe  were  exact,  what  theni 
Twas  his  ambition  to  be  seen  of  men ; 
Bis  virtues  were  his  pride ;  and  that  one  vice 
Made  all  his  virtues  gewgaws  of  no  price ; 
He  wore  them  as  fine  trappings  for  a  show, 
A  praying,  synagogue-frequenting  beau. 

The  self-applauding  bird,  the  peacock  see — 
Mark  what  a  sumptuous  pharisee  is  he ! 
Meridian  sun-beams  tempt  him  to  unfold 
His  radiant  glories,  azure,  green,  and  gold : 
He  treads  as  if,  some  solemn  music  near, 
Gbs  measured  step  were  governed  by  his  ear: 
And  seems  to  say — ^Ye  meaner  mwl,  give  ifiace^ 
1  am  all  splendour,  dignity,  and  grace  1 

Not  so  the  pheasant  on  his  charms  presumes, 
Though  he  too  has  a  gloiy  in  his  plumes. 
He,  Christian  hke,  retreats  with  modest  miea 
To  the  close  copse,  or  iaxHm|Qest6re4  greeo, 
And  shines  without  desiring  to  be  seen. 
The  plea  of  works,  as  anogant  and  vain, 
Hoaven  tans  froniiftth  ahhoneiwe  and 


Not  more  afironted  by  avowed  neglect, 
Than  by  the  mere  dissembler's  feigned  ti'^pect. 
What  is  all  righteousness  that  men  devuol 
What — ^but  a  sordid  bargain  for  the  sk^c^^ 
But  Christ  as  soon  would  abdicate  his  own, 
As  stoop  from  Heaven  to  sell  the  proud  a  throno. 

His  dwelling  a  recess  in  some  rude  rock, 
Book,  beads,  and  maple  dish,  his  meagre  stock  * 
In  shirt  of  hair,  and  weeds  of  canvass,  dressed. 
Girt  with  a  bell-rope  that  the  pope  has  blessed; 
Adust  with  stripes  told  out  for  eveiy  crime, 
And  sore  tormented  long  before  his  time ; 
His  prayer  preferred  to  saints  that  can  not  aid ; 
His  praise  postponed,  and  never  to  be  paid ; 
Sec  the  sage  hermit,  by  mankind  admired, 
With  all  that  bigotry  adopts  inspired, 
Wearing  out  life  in  his  religious  whim, 
Till  his  religious  whimsy  wears  out  hiuL 
His  works,  liis  abstinence,  his  zeal  allowed, 
You  think  him  humble — God  accounts  him  proud , 
High  in  demand,  though  lowly  in  pretence, 
Of  all  his  conduct  this  the  genuine  sense — 
My  penitential  stripes,  my  streaming  blood, 
Have  purchased  Heaven  and  prove  my  title  good. 

Turn  Eastward  now,  and  Fancy  shall  apply 
To  your  weak  sight  her  telescopic  eye. 
The  bramin  kindles  on  his  own  bore  head 
The  sacred  fire,  self-torturing  his  trade; 
His  voluntary  pains,  severe  and  long, 
Would  give  a  barbarous  air  to  British  song ; 
No  grand  inquisitor  could  worse  invent, 
Than  he  contrives  to  suffer,  well  content 

Which  is  the  saintlier  worthy  of  the  twot 
Past  all  dispute,  yon  anchorite  say  you. 
Your  sentence  and  mine  differ.    What's  a  nanM* 
I  say  the  bramin  has  the  fairer  claim. 
If  sufferings.  Scripture  no  where  rooommends, 
Devised  by  self  to  answer  selfish  ends. 
Give  saintahip,  then  all  Europe  must  agree 
Ten  starveling  hermits  sufifer  leas  than  he. 

The  truth  is  (if  the  truth  may  suit  your  ear, 
And  prejudice  have  left  a  passage  clear,) 
Pride  has  attained  its  most  luxuriant  growth, 
And  poisoned  every  virtue  in  them  both. 
Pride  may  be  pampered  while  the  ficsh  grows  lean, 
Humility  may  clothe  an  English  dean ; 
That  grace  was  Cowper's — his,  confessed  by  all^ 
Though  placed  in  golden  Durham's  second  stalL 
Not  all  the  plenty  of  a  bishop's  board. 
His  palace,  and  his  lackeys,  and  "  My  Lord," 
More  nourish  pride,  that  condescending  vice, 
Than  abstinence,  and  beggary,  and  lice ; 
It  thrives  in  misciy,  and  abundant  grows. 
In  misery  fools  upon  themselves  impose. 

But  why  before  us  protestants  produce 
An  Indian  mystic,  or  a  French  recluse'} 
Their  sin  is  plain;  but  what  have  we  to  fear, 
Refixmed  and  wdl  insiructedl  You  shall  beat. 
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Ton  ancient  prude,  wfaoee  withered  features  show 
Bhe  might  be  yoang  some  forty  years  ago, 
Ber  elbows  pinioned  dose  upon  her  hipS| 
Her  head  erect,  her  fiin  upon  her  lips, 
Her  eye-brows  arched,  her  eyes  both  gone  astray 
To  watch  yon  amorous  couple  in  their  play, 
With  bony  and  unkerchiefbd  neck  defies 
The  rude  inclemency  of  wintry  sides, 
And  sails  with  lappet-head  and  mincing  airs 
Duly  at  clink  of  bell  to  morning  prayen. 
To  thrift  and  parsimony  much  inclined, 
She  yet  allows  herself  that  boy  behind ; 
The  shivering  urchin,  bending  as  he  goes. 
With  slipshod  heels,  and  dewdrop  at  his  nose; 
Hu  predecewor's  coat  advanced  to  wear, 
Which  future  pages  yet  are  doomed  to  share, 
Carries  her  Bible  tucked  beneath  his  arm, 
And  hides  his  hands  to  keep  his  fingen  warm.     « 

She,  half  an  angel  in  her  own  account, 
Doubts  not  oereafter  with  the  saints  to  mount. 
Though  not  a  grace  appears  on  strictest  search, 
But  that  she  fasts,  and  Uem^  goes  to  church. 
Conscious  of  age,  she  recollects  her  youth, 
And  tells,  not  always  with  an  eye  to  truth. 
Who  spanned  her  waist,  and  who,  where'er  he 

came, 
Scrawled  upon  glass  Miss  Bridget's  lovely  name; 
Who  stole  her  sHpper,  filled  it  with  tokay, 
And  drank  the  little  bumper  every  day. 
Of  temper  as  envenomed  as  an  asp. 
Censorious,  and  her  every  word  a  wasp; 
In  faithful  memoiy  she  records  the  crimes, 
Or  real  or  fictitious,  of  the  times ; 
Laughs  at  the  reputations  she  has  torn. 
And  holds  them  dan^ng  at  arm's  length  in  sconi. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  sanctimonious  pride, 
Of  malice  fed  while  flesh  is  mortified : 
Take,  Madam,  the  reward  of  all  your  prayers. 
Where  hennits  and  where  bramins  meet  with 

thein; 
Your  portion  is  with  them. — ^Nay,  never  finown. 
But,  if  you  please,  some  fathoms  lower  down. 

Artist  attend— your  bnishes  and  your  paint— 
Prodooe  them— take  a  chair — ^now  draw  a  saint 
Oh  sorrowful  and  sad!  the  streaming  tears 
Channel  her  cheeks— a  Niobe  appears ! 
bthisasaintl  Throw  tinte  and  all  away- 
True  piety  is  cheerful  as  the  day. 
Will  weep  indeed  and  heave  a  pitying  groan 
For  others'  woes,  but  smiles  upon  her  own. 

What  purpose  has  the  King  of  saints  in  viewl 
Why  falls  the  Gospel  like  a  gradous  dewl 
To  call  up  plenty  firomthe  teeming  earth. 
Or  cuiae  the  desert  with  a  tenfold  dearth  1 
Is  it  that  Adam's  offiipring  may  be  saved 
From  servile  fear,  or  be  the  more  ensiawdl 
To  loose  the  links  that  gaOed  mankiml  befiifrs, 
Or  bind  them  Aster  on,  and  add  still  mosBY 


The  fipeebom  Christian  has  no  chains  to  prove. 
Or,  if  a  chain,  the  golden  one  of  love ; 
No  fear  attends  to  quench  his  glowing  fires, 
What  fear  he  feels,  his  gratitude  inspures. 
Shall  he,  for  such  deliverance  freely  wrought, 
Recompense  illl  He  trembles  at  the  thought 
His  Master's  interest  and  his  own  combined, 
Prompt  every  movement  of  his  heart  and  mind : 
Thought,  word,  and  deed  his  liberty  evince. 
His  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  a  prince. 
Man's  obligations  infmite,  of  course 
His  life  should  prove  that  he  perceives  their  foroe 
His  utmost  he  can  render  is  Imt  small — 
The  principle  and  motive  all  in  oil. 
You  have  two  servants — Tjsm,  an  areh,  sly  rogop. 
From  top  to  toe  the  Gkta  now  in  vogue, 
Grenteel  in  figure,  easy  in  address, 
Moves  without  noise,  and  swift  as  an  express. 
Reports  a  message  with  a  pleasing  grace. 
Expert  in  all  the  duties  of  his  place; 
Say,  on  what  hinge  does  his  obedience  move? 
Has  he  a  worid  of  gratitude  and  love  1 
No,  not  a  spark — 'tis  all  mere  sharper's  play; 
He  likes  your  house,  your  housemaid  and  your 

pay; 

Reduce  his  wages  or  get  rid  of  her, 

Tom  quits  you,  with — ^Yonr  most  obedient.  Sir. 

•  The  dinner  served,  Charies  takes  his  usual  stand. 

Watches  your  eye,  anticipates  command; 

Sighs  if  perhaps  your  appetite  should  fiiil ; 

And,  if  he  but  suspects  a  frown,  turns  pale ; 

Consults  an  day  your  interest  and  your  ease, 

Richly  .rewarded  if  he  can  but  jdease; 

And,  proud  to  make  his  firm  attachment  known, 

To  save  your  life  would  noUy  risk  his  own. 

'  Now  whichstands  highest  in  your  seriousthonght  I 

Chalks,  without  doubt, say  you— and  so  heougfat- 

One  act,  that  from  a  thankfiil  heart  proceeds, 

Excels  ten  thousand  meroenaiy  deeds. 

Thus  Heaven  approves,  as  honest  and  sincere, 
The  work  of  generous  love  and  filial  fear; 
But  trith  averted  eyes  th'  omniscient  Judge 
Scorns  the  base  hireling,  and  the  slavish  drudge. 
Where  dwell  these  matchless  saints  1— old  Cuno 

cries. 
E'en  at  your  side.  Sir,  and  before  your  eyes, 
The  fevonred  few— th'  enthusiasts  you  despise. 
And  pleased  at  heart,  because  on  holy  ground 
Sometimes  a  canting  hypocrite  is  fouid. 
Reproach  a  people  with  his  single  fell. 
And  cast  his  filthy  garment  at  them  all. 
Attend ! — an  apt  similitude  shall  snow, 
Whence  qnings  the  conduct  that  offends  you  «o. 

See  where  it  smokes  along  the  sounding  pjun, 
Blown  all  aidant,  a  driving,  dashing  rain. 
Peal  upon  peal  redoubling  all  aromnd, 
Shakes  it  again  and  fester  to  the  ground; 
Now  flashing  wide,  now  giandng  a»  in  pla^, 
Swift  beyond  thought  the  lightninga  dart  awa?. 
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Ere  yet  it  came  the  tiavener  urged  his  iteed, 

And  hurried,  hot  with  unsuoceBBful  speed ; 

Now  drenched  throughout,  and  hopeless  of  his  case, 

He  drops  the  rein,  and  leaves  him  to  his  pace. 

Suppose,  unlooked-for  in  a  scene  so  nide, 

Long  hid  hy  interposing  hill  or  wood, 

Some  mansion,  neat  and  elegantly  dieaacd, 

By  some  kind  hospitable  heart  possessed, 

Offer  him  warmth,  security,  and  rest ; 

Think  with  what  pleasure,  sole  and  at  his  ease, 

He  hears  the  tempest  howling  in  the  trees ; 

What  glowing  thanks  hia  lips  and  heart  em^doy, 

While  danger  past  is  turned  to  present  joy. 

So  fares  it  with  the  sinner,  when  he  feels 

A  growing  dread  <^  vengeance  at  his  heels: 

Hia  conscience,  like  a  glassy  lake  before. 

Lashed  into  foaming  waves,  begins  to  roar ; 

The  law  grown  clamorous,  though  silent  long, 

Arraigns  him— chaises  him  with  every  wrong-^- 

Asserts  the  rights  of  his  ofiended  Lord, 

And  death  or  restitution  is  the  word : 

The  last  impossible,  he  fears  the  first. 

And,  having  well  deserved,  expects  the  worst, 

Then  welcome  refuge,  and  a  peaceM  home ; 

Oh  for  a  shelter  from  the  wrath  to  come ! 

Crush  me,  ye  rocks !  ye  falling  mountains  hide, 

Or  huiy  me  in  ocean's  angry  tide. 

The  scrutiny  of  those  all  seeing  eyes 

I  dare  not — And  you  need  not,  God  replies; 

The  remedy  you  want  I  freely  give : 

The  Book  shall  teach  you — ^read,  believe,  and  live ! 

'Tis  done — the  raging  storm  is  heard  no  more, 

Mercy  receives  him  on  her  peaceful  shore : 

And  Justice,  guardian  of  the  dread  command, 

Drops  the  red  vengeance  from  his  willing  hand. 

A  ionl  redeemed  demands  a  life  of  praise ; 

Hence  the  complexion  of  his  future  days, 

Hence  a  demeanour  holy  and  unspecked. 

And  the  world's  hatred,  as  its  sure  effect 

Some  lead  a  life  umblameable  and  just, 
Their  own  dear  virtue  their  unshaken  trust ; 
They  never  ain--or  if  (as  all  oflend) 
Some  trivial  slips  thdr  daily  walk  attend, 
The  poor  are  near  at  hand,  the  chaige  is  small, 
A  slight  gratuity  atones  for  all. 
For  though  the  pope  has  lost  his  interest  here, 
And  pardons  are  not  sold  as  once  they  were, 
No  papist  more  destroos  to  compound. 
Than  some  gmvo  sinners  upon  English  ground. 
That  plea  refuted,  other  quiriu  they  seek— 
Meicy  is  infinite,  aiid man  is  weak; 
The  ftiture  shall  obliterate  the  past, 
And  Heaven  no  doubt  shall  be  their  home  at  last 

Come  then — a  still,  small  whisper  in  your  ear — 
He  has  no  hope  who  never  had  a  fear; 
And  he  that  never  doubted  of  his  state, 
He  may  peihaps — perhaps  he  may--4oo  late. 

The  path  to  blias  abounds  with  many  a  snare; 
Leaning  la  one,  and  wit,  however  rare. 


The  Frenchman,  fint  in  literary  fame, 
(Mention  him  if  you  please.)  Voltaire  T—Thetama 
With  spirit,  genius,  eloquence,  supplied, 
Lived  long,  wrote  much,  laughed  heartily,  and  died. 
The  Scripture  was  his  jest-book,  whence  he  drew 
^071  mots  to  gall  the  Christian  and  the  Jew ; 
An  infidel  in  health,  but  what  when  sick  1 
Oh — then  a  text  would  touch  him  at  the  quick : 
View  him  at  Paris  in  his  last  career. 
Surrounding  throngs  the  demi-god  revere ; 
Elxaked  on  his  pedestal  of  pride, 
And  fumed  frankincense  on  every  side, 
He  begs  their  flattery  with  his  latest  breath, 
And  smothered  in  't  at  last,  is  praised  to  death. 

Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door. 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  littlo  storn ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day. 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night, 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light; 
She,  £>r  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit, 
(Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit, 
Receives  no  praise ;  but,  though  her  lot  be  such, 
Toilsome  and  indigent)  she  renders  much ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  truo-^ 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
Oh  happy  peasant !  Oh  unhappy  bard ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward ; 
He  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home : 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

Not  many  wise,  rich,  noble,  or  profound 
In  science,  win  one  inch  of  heavenly  ground. 
And  is  it  not  a  mortifying  thought 
The  poor  should  gain  it,  and  the  rich  should  not  1 
No--the  voluptuaries,  who  ne'er  forget 
One  pleasure  lost,  lose  Heaven  without  regret; 
Regret  would  rouse  them,  and  give  birth  to  prayer; 
Prayer  would  add  faith,  and  faith  would  fix  them 
there. 

Not  that  the  Former  of  us  all,  in  this, 
Or  aught  he  does,  is  governed  by  caprice ; 
The  suppodtion  is  replete  with  dn. 
And  bean  the  brand  of  blasphemy  burnt  in. 
Xot  so — ^tlic  silver  trumpet's  heavenly  call 
Sounds  for  the  poor,  but  sounds  alike  for  all : 
Kings  are  invited,  and  would  kings  obey, 
No  slaves  on  earth  more  welcome  were  than  they : 
But  royalty,  nobility,  and  state. 
Are  such  a  dead  preponderaring  weight, 
That  endless  bliss  (how  strange  soe'er  it  seem) 
In  counterpoise,  flies  up  and  kicks  the  beam. 
'Tis  open,  and  ye  can  not  enter — ^why  1 
Because  ye  will  not,  Conyen  would  rep1y--« 
And  he  says  much  that  many  may  dispute, 
And  cavil  at  with  ease,  but  none  refute. 
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O  Ueased  effect  of  penuiy  and  want; 
The  seed  sown  there  how  vigorous  k  the  piantl 
No  soil  like  poverty  for  growth  divine, 
As  leanest  land  supplies  the  richest  wine. 
Elaxth  gives  too  little,  giving  only  bread, 
To  nourish  pride,  or  turn  the  weakest  head : 
To  them  the  sounding  jargon  of  the  schools 
Seems  what  it  is — ^a  cap  and  bells  for  fijob : 
The  light  they  walked  by,  kindled  £rom  above, 
Shows  them  the  shortest  way  to  life  and  love : 
They,  strangers  to  the  oontipversial  field, 
Wliere  deists,  always  foiled,  yet  scorn  to  yield, 
And  never  checked  by  what  impedes  the  wise, 
Believe,  rush  forward,  and  possess  the  prise. 

Envy,  ye  great,  the  dull  unlettered  small : 
Ye  have  much  cause  for  envy — ^but  not  all 
We  boast  some  rich  ones  whom  the  Gbspel  sways, 
And  one  who  wean  a  coronet  and  prays ; 
Like  gleanings  of  an  olive>tree  they  show. 
Here  and  there  one  upon  the  topmost  bougH. 

-     How  readily  upoD  the  Gospel  plan. 
That  question  has  its  answer — ^What  is  man  1 
Sinfiil  and  weak,  in  every  sense  a  vnetck ; 
An  instrument,  whose  chords  upon  the  stretch, 
And  strained  to  the  last  screw  that  he  can  bear, 
Yield  only  discord  in  his  Maker's  ear : 
Once  the  blest  remdcnce  ^f  troth  divine, 
Glorious  as  Sdyma's  interior  shrine, 
Where,  in  his  own  oracular  abode. 
Dwelt  visibly  the  light-creating  Ghxl) 
But  made  long  since,  like  liabylon  of  old, 
A  den  of  mxschie&  never  to  be  told : 
And  she,  once  mistress  of  the  realms  around, 
Now  scattered  wide,  and  no  where  to  be  found, 
As  soon  shall  rise  and  reascend  the  throne, 
By  native  power  and  energy  her  own. 
As  Nature,  at  her  own  peculiar  cost. 
Restore  to  man  the  glories  he  has  lost. 
Qo — bid  the  winter  cease  to  chill  the  year, 
Replace  the  wand'ring  comet  in  his  sphere^ 
Then  boast  (but  wait  for  that  unhoped-for  hour) 
The  self-restoring  arm  of  human  power; 
But  what  is  man  in  his  own  proud  esteem? 
Hear  him — ^himself  the  poet  and  the  theme : 
A  monarch  clothed  with  majesty  and  awe. 
His  mind  his  kingdom,  and  his  wiU  his  law, 
Grac^in  his  mien,  and  glory  in  his  eyes. 
Supreme  on  earth,  and  worthy  of  the  skies. 
Strength  in  his  heart,  dominion  in  his  nod. 
And,  thunderbolts  excepted,  quite  a  God! 
So  ongs  he,  charmed  with  his  ovm  mind  and  form, 
The  song  magnificent — ^the  theme  a  worml 
Himself  so  much  the  source  of  his  defight, 
His  Maker  has  no  beauty  in  his  sight. 
See  where  he  rits,  contemplative  and  fixed, 
Pleasure  and  wonder  in  his  features  mixed, 
His  passions  tamed  and  all  at  his  control 
How  perfect  the  composure  of  bis  soul! 
0  3 


Complacency  has  breathed  a  gentle  gale 
O'er  an  his  thoughts,  and  swelled  his  easy  sail : 
His  books  well  trimmed  and  in  the  gayest  stTl«. 
like  ffsgimental  coxcombs,  rank  and  file. 
Adorn  his  intellects  as  well  as  shelves. 
And  teach  him  notions  splendid  as  themselves: 
The  Bible  only  stands  neglected  there, 
Though  that  of  all  most  worthy  of  his  care; 
And,  like  an  iniant  troublesome  awake, 
Is  left  to  sleep  for  peace  and  quiet's  sake. 

What  shall  the  man  deserve  of  human  kind. 
Whose  happy  skill  and  industry  combined 
Shall  prove  (what  argument  could  never  yet) 
The  Bible  an  imposture  and  a  cheat  1 
The  praises  of  the  libertine  professed. 
The  worst  of  men,  and  curses  of  the  best. 
Where  should  the  living,- weeping  o'er  his  woes; 
The  dying,  trembling  at  the  awful  close; 
Where  the  betrayed,  forsaken,  and  oppressed, 
The  thousands  whom  the  world  forl»ds  to  rest; 
Where  should  they  find  (those  comforts  at  an  end 
The  Scripture  yields,)  or  hope  to  find,  a  friend  1 
Sorrow  might  muse  herself  to  madness  then. 
And,  seeking  exile  from  the  sight  of  men. 
Bury  herself  in  solitude  profound, 
Grow  frantic  with  her  pangs,  and  bite  the  ground 
Thus  often  Unbelief,  grown  sick  of  life, 
Flies  to  the  tempting  pool,  or  felon  knife. 
The  jmy  meet,  the  coroner  is  short. 
And  lunacy  the  verdict  of  the  court : 
Reverse  the  sentence,  let  the  truth  be  known, 
Such  lunacy  is  ignorance  alone; 
They  knew  not,  what  some  bishops  may  not  knoW| 
That  Scripture  is  the  only  cure  of  wo; 
That  field  of  promise,  how  it  flings  abroad 
Its  odour  o'er  the  Christian's  thorny  road! 
The  soul,  reposing  on  assured  relief, 
Feels  herself  happy  amidst  all  her  grief, 
Forgets  her  labour  as  she  toils  along. 
Weeps  tean  of  joy,  and  bursts  into  a  song. 

But  the  same  word,  that,  Hke  the  polished  ahaff 
Ploughs  up  the  roots  of  a  believer's  care. 
Kills  too  the  fiow'ry  vfeeds,  where'er  they  grow. 
That  bind  the  siniier's  Bacchanalian  brow. 
Oh  that  unweloome  voice  of  heavenly  low. 
Sad  messenger  of  meicy  firom  ahofve ! 
How  does  it  grate  upon  his  thankless  ear, 
Crippling  his  pfeasores  with  the-cnunp  of  ieai  I 
His  will  and  judgment  at  oontinnalatrifo, 
Thatdvil  war  imbitten  all  his iile: 
In  vain  he  points  his  powers  against  the  skia^. 
In  vain  he  closes  or  avnts  his  etyes, 
Truth  win  intrude-ndie  Jnds  him  yet  bewaxe, 
And  shakes  the  sceptic  in  the  seoroer's  efaair. 

Though  various  foes  against  the  tnith  oomfanj« 
Pride  above  all  opposes  her  design: 
Pride,  of  a  growth  superior  lo  tHe  vsat. 
The  subtlest  serpent  with  the  kiftiest  crest. 
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Swells  at  the  thought,  and,  kindling  into  nge, 
'Would  hiss  the  cherab  Mercy  ham  the  stage. 

Anu  is  the  soul  indeed  so  lostV- she  cries, 
Fallen  ^rom  her  glory,  and  too  weak  to  rise  1 
Torpid  and  dull  beneath  a  6ozen  zone, 
Has  she  no  spark  that  may  be  deemed  her  ownl 
Grant  her  indebted  to  what  zealots  call 
Grace  undeserved,  yet  surely  not  for  all — 
Some  beams  of  rectitude  she  yet  displays, 
Some  love  of  virtue,  and  some  power  to  praise; 
Can  lift  herself  above  corporeal  things. 
And,  soaring  on  her  own  unborrowed  tnngs, 
Possess  herself  of  all  that's  good  or  true, 
Assert  the  skies,  and  vindicate  her  due. 
Past  indiscretion  is  a  venial  crime. 
And  if  the  youth,  unmellowed  yet  by  time, 
Bore  on  his  branch,  luxuriant  then  and  rude, 
Fruits  of  a  blighted  size,  austere  and  crude, 
Maturcr  yr^rs  shall  happier  stores  produce. 
And  meliorate  the  wcU-concoctcd  juice. 
Then  conscious  of  her  meritorious  zeal. 
To  juauce  she  may  make  ner  Do»d  appeal, 
And  leave  to  mercy,  with  a  tranquil  mind, 
The  worthless  and  unfruitful  of  mankind. 
Hear  then  how  mercy,  slighted  and  defied. 
Retorts  the  affront  against  the  crown  of  Pride. 

Pensh  the  virtue,  as  it  ought,  abhorred, 
And  the  fool  vrith  it,  who  insults  his  Lord. 
The  atonement,  a  Redeemer's  love  has  wrought. 
Is  not  for  you — Uie  ijghtcous  need  it  not. 
Seest  thou  yon  hariot,  wooing  all  she  meets. 
The  worn-out  nuisance  of  the  public  streets. 
Herself  from  mom  to  night,  fVom  night  to  mom, 
Her  own  abhorrence,  and  as  much  your  scorn; 
The  gracious  shower,  unlimited  and  free, 
Shall  fall  on  her,  when  heaven  denies  it  thee. 
Of  all  that  wisdom  dictates,  this  the  drift. 
That  man  is  dead  in  sin,  and  life  a  gift. 

Is  virtue,  then,  unless  of  Christian  growth. 
Mere  fallacy,  or  foolishness,  or  bothi 
Ten  thousand  sages  lost  in  endless  wo. 
For  ignorance  of  what  they  could  not  know"? 
That  speech  betrays  at  onoe  a  bigot's  tongue. 
Charge  not  a  God  with  such  outrageous  wrong. 
Truly  not  I — ^the  partial  light  men  have, 
My  creed  penmades  me,  wellremployed,  may  save : 
IVliile  he  that  sooms  tbe  noonday  beam,  perverse, 
Shan  find  the  blessing  unimfnoved  a  curse. 
Sjei  heathen  worthies,  whose  exalted  mind 
Left  sensuality  and  dross  behind, 
Possess  for  me  their  undisputed  lot. 
And  take  unenvied  the  reward  they  sought: 
But  still  in  virtue  of  a  Saviour's  plea, 
Not  blind  by  choioe,  but  destined  not  to  see. 
Their  fortitude  and  wisdom  were  a  flame 
Celestial,  though  they  knew  not  whence  it  came. 
Derived  from  the  same  source  of  light  and  grace, 
Thaf  ^ides  tlie  Chiisttan  in  his  swifter  race; 


Their  judge  was  conscience,  and  her  rule  thcii  law 
That  rule,  pursued  with  reverence  and  with  awe. 
Led  them,  however  faltering,  faint,  and  riow, 
From  what  they  knew,  to  what  they  wished  to 

know. 
But  let  not  him,  that  shares  a  brighter  day, 
Traduce  the  splendour  of  a  noontide  ray. 
Prefer  the  twilight  of  a  darker  time. 
And  deem  his  base  stupidity  no  crime : 
The  wretch,  who  slights  the  bounties  of  the  skies, 
And  sinks,  while  favoured  with  the  means  to  risi* 
ShaU  find  them  rated  at  their  full  amount; 
The  good  he  scorned  all  carried  to  account 

Marshaling  all  his  terrors  as  he  came, 
Thunder,  and  earthquake,  and  devouring  flame. 
From  Sinai's  top  Jehovah  gave  the  law. 
Life  for  obedience,  death  for  every  flaw. 
When  the  great  Sovereign  would  his  will  express, 
He  gives  a  perfect  rale ;  what  can  he  less  ? 
And  guards  it  vrith  a  sanction  as  severe 
As  vengeance  can  inflict,  or  sinners  fear: 
Else  his  own  glorious  rights  ne  would  disclaim, 
And  man  might  safely  trifle  with  his  name. 
He  bids  him  glow  with  unremitting  love 
To  aD  on  earth,  and  to  himself  above; 
Condemns   the    injurious   deed,  the   sland'rouf 

tongue. 
The  thought  that  meditates  a  brother's  wrong: 
Brings  not  alone  the  more  conspicuous  part. 
His  conduct,  to  the  test,  but  tries  his  heart. 

Hark !  universal  nature  shook  and  groaned, 
'Twas  the  last  trumpet — see  the  judge  enthroned 
Rouse  all  your  courage  at  your  utmost  need, 
Now  summon  eveiy  virtue,  stand  and  plead. 
What!  fiolentl  Is  your  boasting  heard  no  more*) 
That  self-ronoundng  wisdom,  learned  before, 
Had  shed  immortal  glories  on  yofir  brow, 
That  all  your  virtues  can  not  purchase  now. 

All  joy  to  the  believer!  He  can  speak— 
Trembling  yet  happy,  confident  yet  meek. 

Since  the  dear  hour,  that  brought  me  to  thy  foot 
And  cut  up  all  my  folUes  by  the  root, 
I  never  trusted  in  an  arm  but  thine. 
Nor  hoped,  but  in  thy  righteousness  divine: 
My  prayers  and  alms,  imperfect  and  defiled, 
Were  but  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  child; 
Howe'er  performed,  it  was  their  brightest  part, 
That  they  proceeded  from  a  grateful  heart: 
Cleansed  in  thine  own  all  purifying  blood, 
Forgive  their  evil,  and  accept  their  good; 
I  cast  them  at  thy  feet — ^my  only  plea 
Is  what  it  was,  dependence  upon  thee; 
While  stru^ling  in  the  vale  of  tears  below, 
That  never  failed,  nor  Aball  it  fail  me  now. 

Angelic  gratulations  rend  the  skies. 
Pride  falls  unpided,  never  more  to  rise. 
Humility  is  crowned,  and  Faith  receives  the  priM 
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Tiantaiie  tarn  patieni^  duUo  certamine  toUi 
BoDa  rfnesY  Tirg.  JBa.  Lib.  V. 


Why  weeps  the  muse  for  England?  ,Whai  ap- 
peals 
In  England's  case,  to  move  the  muee  to  teaisl 
From  side  to  aide  of  her  delightful  isle 
la  she  not  clothed  with  a  perpetual  smile  1 
Can  nature  add  a  charm,  or  art  confer 
A  new-found  luxury  not  seen  in  herl 
Where  under  heaven  is  pleasure  more  pursued, 
Or  where  docs  cold  reflection  less  intrude  1 
Her  fields  a  rich  expanse  of  wavy  u>m, 
Poured  out  from  plenty's  overHowiiig  horn; 
Ambrosial  gardens,  in  which  ait  biipplies 
The  fervour  and  the  force  of  Iiiuian  skies; 
Her  peaceful  shores,  where  busy  commerce  waits 
To  pour  his  golden  tide  through  all  her  gates; 
Whom  fiery  suns,  that  scorch  the  russet  spice 
Of  eastern  groves,  and  oceans  floored  with  ice, 
Forbid  in  vain  to  push  his  daring  way 
To  darker  climes,  or  climes  of  brighter  day ; 
Whom  the  winds  wafl  where'er  the  billows  roll, 
From  the  world's  girdle  to  the  frozen  pole; 
The  chariots  bounding  in  her  wheel-worn  streets, 
Her  vaults  below,  where  every  vintage  meets; 
Her  theatres,  her  revels,  and  her  sports; 
The  scenes  to  which  not  youth  alone  resorts, 
But  age,  in  spite  of  weakness  and  of  pain, 
Still  haunts,  in  hope  to  dream  of  youUi  again; 
All  speak  her  happy :  let  the  Muse  look  round 
From  Etat  to  West,  no  sorrow  can  be  found; 
Or  only  what,  in  cottages  confined. 
Sighs  unr^ardcd  to  the  passing  wind. 
Then  wherefore  weep  for  England!  What  ap- 
pears 
In  England's  case  to  move  the  muse  to  tears? 

The  prophet  wept  for  Israel;  wished  his  eyes 
Were  fountains  fed  with  infinite  supplies; 
For  Israel  dealt  in  robbery  and  wrong; 
There  were  the  acomer'B   and   the  Wanderer's 

tongue. 
Oaths,  used  as  playthings  or  convenient  tools, 
As  interest  bios'd  knaves,  or  fashion  fook; 
Adultery,  neighing  at  his  neighbour's  door; 
Oppression,  lab'ring  hard  to  grind  the  poor; 
The  partial  balance,  and  deceitful  weight; 
The  treacherous  smile,  a  mask  for  secret  hate; 
Hypocri^,  formality  in  prayer. 
And  the  dull  service  of  the  Up  were  there. 
Her  women,  insolent  and  self-caressed, 
By  Vanity's  unwearied  finger  dressed, 


Forgot  the  blush,  that  virgin  fears  impart 
To  modest  cheeks,  and  borrowed  one  from  art; 
Were  just  such  trifles,  without  worth  or  use, 
As  silly  pride  and  idleness  produce; 
Curled,  scented,  fiirbelowed,  and  flounced  aromid, 
With  feet  too  delicate  to  touch  the  ground, 
They  stretched  the  neck,  and  rolled  the  wanton  eye, 
And  sighed  for  every  fool  that  fluttered  by. 

He  saw  his  people  slaves  to  every  lust. 
Lewd,  avaricious,  arrogant,  unjust; 
He  heard  the  wheels  of  an  avenging  God 
Groan  heavily  along  tlie distant  road; 
Saw  Babybn  set  wide  her  two-leaved  brass 
To  let  the  military  deluge  pass; 
Jerusalem  a  prey,  her  glory  soiled, 
Her  princes  captive,  and  her  treasures  spoiled; 
Wept  till  all  Israel  heard  his  bitter  cry, 
Stamped  with  his  foot,  and  smote  upon  his  thigh . 
But  wept,  and  stamped,  and  smote  hia  thigh  in  vain; 
Pleasure  is  deaf  when  told  of  future  pain, 
And  sounds  prophetic  are  too  rough  to  suit 
Ears  long  accustomed  to  the  pleasing  lute; 
They  scorned  his  inspiration  and  his  theme 
Pronounced  him  firantic,  and  his  fbais  a  dream; 
With  self-indulgence  winged  the  fleeting  hours, 
Till  the  foe  found  them,  and  down  fell  their  towen 

Long  time  Assyria  bound  them  in  her  chain, 
Till  penitence  had  purged  the  public  stain, 
And  Cyrus,  with  relenting  pity  moved, 
Returned  them  happy  to  the  land  they  lo\'ed', 
There,  proof  against  prosperity,  a  while 
They  stood  the  test  of  her  ensnaring  smite, 
And  had  the  grace  in  scenes  of  peace  to  show 
The  virtue  they  had  learned  in  scenes  of  wa 
But  man  is  frail,  and  can  but  ill  sustain 
A  k>ng  immunity  from  grief  and  pain ; 
And  after  all  the  joys  that  Plenty  leads, 
With  tiptoe  step  Vice  silently  succeeds. 

When  he  that  ruled  them  with  a  shepherd's  istf 
In  fixrm  a  man,  Indignity  a  God, 
Came,  not  expected  in  that  humble  guise, 
To  sift  and  search  them  with  unerring  oyesi 
He  found,  concealed  beneath  a  fair  outside. 
The  filth  of  rottenness,  and  worm  of  pride; 
Their  piety  a  system  of  deceit, 
Scripture  empbyed  to  sanctify  the  cheat ; 
The  Pharisee  the  dupe  of  his  own  art, 
Self-idoUased,  and  yet  a  knave  at  heart. 

When  nations  are  to  perish  in  their  sins 
'Tis  in  the  church  tfcw  ieptoiy  bejB[ins; 
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The  priest,  whose  office  k  with  xeal  finoere 
To  watch  the  fountain,  and  preserve  it  clear, 
Carelessly  nods  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink, 
While  others  poison  what  the  flock  must  drink; 
Or,  waking  at  the  call  of  lust  alone, 
Inftises  lies  and  errors  of  his  own: 
His  unsuspecting  sheep  beliere  it  pure; 
And,  tainted  by  the  very  means  of  cure, 
Catch  from  each  other  a  contagious  spot, 
The  foul  fore-runner  of  a  general  rot 
Thi^i  Truth  is  hushed,  that  Heresy  may  preach: 
And  all  is  trash,  that  Reason  can  not  reach: 
Then  God's  own  image  on  the  soul  impressed, 
Becomes  a  mock'ry,  and  a  standing  jest; 
And  faith,  the  root  whence  only  can  arise 
The  graces  of  a  life  that  wins  the  skies, 
iioses  at  once  all  Talue  and  esteem. 
Pronounced  by  gray-beards  a  pernicious  dream; 
Then  Ceremony  leads  her  bigots  forth, 
Prepared  to  fight  for  shadows  of  no  worth; 
While  truths,  on  which  eternal  things  depend, 
Find  not,  or  hardly  find,  a  single  friend; 
As  soldiers  watch  the  signal  of  command. 
They  learn  to  bow,  to  kneel,  to  sit,  to  stand; 
Happy  to  fill  Religion's  vacant  place 
With  hollow  form,  and  gesture,  and  grimace. 

Such,  when  the  Teacher  o( his chureh  was  there. 
People  and  priest,  the  sons  of  Israel  were; 
Stifl'in  the  letter,  lax  in  the  design 
And  import  of  their  orades  divine; 
Their  learning  legendary,  false,  abmird. 
And  yet  exalted  above  God's  own  word; 
They  drew  a  curse  from  an  intended  good, 
Pufibd  up  vrith  gifts  they  never  understood. 
He  judged  them  with  as  terrible  a  frown. 
As  if  not  love,  but  wrath,  had  brought  him  down: 
Yet  he  was  gentle  as  soft  summer  airs, 
Had  grace  for  others'  sins,  but  none  for  theirs; 
Through  all  he  spoke  a  noble  plainness  ran-^ 
Rhet'ric  is  artifice,  the  work  of  man; 
And  tricks  and  turns,  that  fancy  may  devise. 
Are  far  too  mean  for  Him  that  rules  the  skies. 
Th'  astonifehcd  vulgar  trembled  while  he  tore 
The  mask  from  faces  nev«r  seen  before; 
He  stripped  th'  impostors  in  the  noonday  sun. 
Showed  tiiat  they  followed  all  they  seemed  to  shun ; 
Their  prayers  made  puUic,  their  excesses  kept 
Ab  private  as  the  duonbeis  where  they  slept; 
The  temple  and  its  holy  rites  profaned 
By  mumm'ries  he  that  dwelt  \fi  it  disdained ; 
Uplifted  hands,  that  at  convenient  times 
Could  act  extortion  and  the  worst  of  crimes, 
Washed  with  a  neatness  acropnlously  nice, 
And  free  from  every  tamtlmtthat  of  vice. 
Judgment,  hovrevar  taidy,  mends  her  pace 
When  Obstinacy  onoe  has  conquered  Gnee. 
They  saw  distemper  healed  and  lift  lestoied, 
(n  answer  to  the  fiat  of  his  wosd; 


Confessed  the  wonder,  and  with  daring  tongue 
Blasphemed  th'  authority  from  which  it  sprung. 
They  knew  by  sure  prognostics  seen  on  Uigh, 
The  future  tone  and  temper  of  the  sky; 
But,  grave  dissemblers  could  not  understand 
That  Sin  let  looee  speaks  punishment  at  hand 

Ask  now  of  histoiy's  authentic  page, 
And  call  up  evidence  from  ev'ry  age ; 
Display  vrith  busy  and  laborious  hand 
The  blessings  of  the  most  indebted  land ; 
What  nation  will  you  find  whose  annals  provo 
So  rich  an  interest  in  ahnighty  lovel 
Where  dwell  they  now,  where  dvrelt  in  ancient  day 
A  people  planted,  watered,  blest  as  they? 
Let  Egypt's  plagues  and  Canaan's  woes  proclaim 
The  favours  poured  upon  the  Jewish  name; 
Their  freedom  purchased  for  them  at  the  cost 
Of  all  their  hard  oppressors  valued  most; 
Their  title  to  a  country  not  thdr  own, 
Made  sure  by  prodigies  till  then  unknown ; 
For  them  the  states  they  left,  made  waste  and  void : 
For  them  the  states  to  which  thew  went,  destroyed; 
A  cloud  to  measure  out  their  march  by  day. 
By  night  a  fire  to  cheer  the  gloomy  vray ; 
That  moving  signal  summoning,  when  best. 
Their  host  to  move,  and  when  it  stayed  to  rest 
For  them  the  rocks  dissolved  into  a  fiood, 
The  .dews  condensed  into  angelic  food, 
Their  very  garments  sacred,  old  yet  new. 
And  Time  forbid  to  touch  them  as  he  flew; 
Streams,  swelled  above  the  bank,  enjoined  to  stand 
While  they  passed  through  to  their  appointed  land. 
Their  leader  armed  vrith  meekness,  zeal,  and  lovo 
And  graced  with  clear  credentials  from  above; 
Themselves  secured  beneath  th'  Almighty  wing! 
Thdr  God  their  captain,^  lawgiver,  and  king; 
Crowned  with  a  thousand  vict'ries,  and  at  last 
Lords  of  the  conquered  soil,  there  rooted  fast, 
In  peace  possessing  what  they  won  by  war, 
Their  name  &j  published,  and  revered  as  fkr; 
Where  will  you  find  a  race  like  theiis,  endowed 
With  all  that  man  e'er  wished  or  Heav'n  bestow - 
edi 

They,  and  they  only,  amongst  all  mankind, 
Received  the  transcript  of  th'  eternal  mind; 
Were  trusted  with  his  own  engraven  laws, 
And  constituted  guardians  of  his  cause; 
Theirs  vrere  the  prophets,  theirs  the  priestly  call* 
And  theirs  by  birth  the  Saviour  of  us  all. 
In  vain  the  nations,  that  had  seen  them  rise 
With  fierce  and  envious  yet  admiring  eyes. 
Had  sought  to  crush  them,  guarded  as  they  were 
By  power  dirine,  and  skill  that  could  not  err. 
Had  they  maintained  allegiance  firm  and  sure, 
And  kept  the  fidth  immaculate  and  pure. 
Then  the  proud  eagles  of  all-Qonquering  Rome 
Had  found  one  city  not  to  be  o'crcome; 
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And  the  twelve  standardi  of  the  tribes  unfnded 
Had  Ud  dftfiancfl  to  the  waning  world. 
But  grace  aboied  bringi  forth  the  foulest  deeds, 
As  richest  soil  the  most  luxuriant  weeds. 
Cured  of  the  golden  calres,  their  fi&ther's  sin, 
They  set  up  sel^  that  idol  god  within; 
Viewed  a  Deliverer  with  disdain  and  hate, 
Who  left  them  still  a  tributary  state; 
Belied  &st  his  hand,  held  out  to  set  them  fiee 
From  a  worse  yoke,  and  nailed  it  to  the  tree: 
There  was  the  conanmmation  and  the  crown, 
The  flower  of  Israel's  infamy  full  blown; 
Thenoe  date  their  sad  declension  and  their  fiiU, 
Their  woes,  not  yet  repealed,  thence  date  them  all. 

Thus  fell  the  best  instructed  in  her  day. 
And  the  most  j&voured  land,  look  where  we  may. 
Philosophy  indeed  on  Grecian  eyes 
Had  poured  the  day,  and  cleared  tbe.Roman  skies: 
In  other  climes  perhaps  creative  art, 
With  power  surpasnng  theirs,  performed  her  part, 
Aifight  give  more  life  to  marble,  or  might  fill 
The  glowing  tablets  with  a  juster  dull. 
Might  shine  in  fiible,  and  grace  idle  themes 
With  all  th'  embroidery  of  poetic  dreams ; 
"Twas  theirs  akme  to  ^ve  into  the  plan. 
That  truth  and  mercy  had  revealed  to  man; 
And  while  the  world  bende,  that  plan  unknown, 
Deified  useless  wood,  or  senseless  stone, 
They  breathed  in  faith  their  well-diiected  prayers, 
And  the  true  Qod,  the  God  of  truth,  was  thein. 

Their  glory  faded,  and  their  race  dispersed. 
The  last  of  nations  now,  though  once  the  first; 
They  warn  and  teach  the  proudest,  would  they 

learn, 
Keep  wisdom,  or  meet  vengeance  in  your  turn ; 
If  we  escaped  not,  if  Heaven  spared  not  us, 
Peeled,  scattered,  and  exterminated  thus; 
If  vice  received  her  retribution  due. 
When  we  were  visited,  what  hope  fiyr  youT 
When  Qod  arises  with  an  awful  firown 
To  punish  lust,  or  pluck  presumption  down ; 
When  gifts  perverted,  or  not  duly  prized, 
Pleasures  o'ervahaed,  and  his  grace  despised, 
Provoke  the  vengeance  of  his  righteous  hanJ, 
To  poor  down  wrath  upon  a  thankless  land ; 
He  will  be  found  impartially  severe. 
Too  just  to  wink,  or  speak  the  guilty  clear. 

Oh  Israel,  of  all  nations  most  undone ! 
Thy  diadem  displaoed,  thy  sceptre  gone ; 
Thy  temple,  once  thy  glory,  faUen  and  rased, 
And  thou  a  worshipper  e'en  where  thou  mayst; 
Thy  services,  once  holy,  without  a  spot, 
Mere  shadows  now,  thdr  ancient  pomp  forgot; 
Thy  Levites,  once  a  consecrated  host. 
No  longer  Levites,  and  their  lineage  lost. 
And  thou  thyself  o'er  country  sown, 
With  none  on  earth  that  thou  canst  call  thine 


own; 
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Cry  aloud,  thou  that  sittestin  the  dust. 
Cry  to  the  piuud,  the  cruel,  and  unjust ; 
Knock  at  the  gates  of  nations,  rouse  their  fears 
Say  wrath  is  coming,  and  the  storm  a{^>ears; 
But  raise  the  shrillest  cry  in  British  ears. 

What  ails  thee,  restless  as  the  VTaves  that  roar. 
And  fling  their  foam  against  thy  chalky  shorel 
Mirtress,  at  least  while  Providence  shall  please. 
And  trident'beaiing  queen  of  the  wide  seas — 
Why,  having  kept  good  faith,  and  often  shown 
Friendship  and  truth  to  others,  find'st  thou  nonel 
Thou  that  hast  set  the  peraocuted  fiee, 
None  interposes  now  to  succour  thee. 
Countries  indebted  to  thy  power,  that  shine 
With  light  derived  flpom  thee,  would  smother 

thine; 
Thy  very  children  watch  for  thy  diigraoe— 
A  lawless  brood,  and  curse  thee  to  thy  fiioe. 
Thy  rulers  load  thy  credit,  year  by  year. 
With  sums  Peruvian  mines  could  never  clear; 
As  if,  like  arches  built  vrith  skilful  hand, 
The  more  'twere  pressed  the  firmer  it  would  stand. 

The  cry  in  all  thy  ships  is  still  the  same, 
Speed  us  away  to  battle  and  to  fitme. 
Thy  mariners  explore  the  vrild  expanse. 
Impatient  to  descry  the  flags  of  France ; 
But,  though  they  fight  as  thine  have  ever  fought, 
Return  ashamed  without  the  wreaths  they  sought 
Thy  senate  is  a  scene  of  dvil  jar. 
Chaos  of  contrarieties  at  war; 
Where  sharp  and  solid,  phlegmatic  and  light. 
Discordant  atoms  meet,  ferment,  and  fight ; 
Where  Obstinacy  takes  his  sturdy  stand, 
To  disconcert  what  Policy  has  planned ; 
Where  Policy  '»  busied  all  night  bug 
In  setting  right  what  Faction  has  set  wrong ; 
Whose  fiails  of  oratory  thrash  the  floor. 
That  yields  them  chaff  and  dust,  and  nothing 

more* 
Thy  racked  inhabitants  repine,  compiain. 
Taxed  till  the  brow  of  Labour  sweats  in  vaiOi 
War  lays  a  burden  on  the  reeling  state, 
And  peace  does  nothing  to  relieve  the  weight; 
Sucoeaaive  loads  succeeding  broils  impose. 
And  sighing  millions  prophesy  the  dose. 

Is  adverse  Providence,  when  pondered  well. 
So  dimly  writ,  or  difiScult  to  spell, 
Thou  canst  not  read  with  readiness  and  ease 
Providence  adverse  in  events  like  these  1 
Know  then  that  heavenly  wisdom  on  this  ball 
Creates,  gives  birth  )o,  guides,  consummates  all 
That  while  laborious  and  quick-tboughted  man 
Snufis  up  the  praise  of  what  he  seems  to  plan, 
He  first  conceives,  then  perfects  his  design, 
As  a  mere  instrument  in  hands  divine: 
Blind  to  the  working  of  that  secret  power. 
That  balances  the  vrings  of  every  hour, 
The  busy  trifler  dreams  himself  akme, 
Frames  many  a  purpose,  and  God  works 
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States  thrive  or  wither  as  moons  wax  and  wane, 
Even  as  his  will  and  his  decrees  ordain; 
While  honour,  -virtue,  piety,  bear  sway, 
They  flouTish;'and  as  these  decline,  decay; 
In  just  resentment  of  his  injured  laws, 
Ho  pours  contempt  on  them  and  on  their  cause; 
Strikes  the  rough  thread  of  error  right  atliwart 
The  web  of  every  scheme  they  have  at  heart; 
Bids  rottenness  invade  and  bring  to  dust 
The  pillars  of  support,  in  which  they  trust. 
And  do  hb  errand  of  disgrace  and  shame 
On  the  chief  strength  and  glory  of  the  frame. 
None  ever  yet  impeded  what  he  wrought, 
None  bars  him  out  from  his  most  secret  thoui;ht: 
Darkness  itself  before  his  eye  is  light, 
And  hell's  close  mischief  naked  in  hbi  sijrht. 
Stand  now  and  judge  thyself— Hast  thou  in- 
curred 
His  anger,  who  can  waste  thee  with  a  word, 
Who  poises  and  proportions  sea  and  land. 
Weighing  them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
And  in  whose  awful  sight  all  nations  seem 
As  grasshoppers,  as  dust,  a  drop,  a  dream  1 
Hast  thou  (a  sacrilege  his  soul  abhors) 
Claimed  all  the  gloiy  of  thy  prosperous  wars  1 
Proud  of  thy  fleets  and  armies,  stolen  the  gem 
Of  his  just  praise,  to  lavish  it  on  themi 
Hast  thou  not  learned,  what  thou  art  often  told, 
A  truth  still  sacred,  and  believed  of  old. 
That  no  success  attends  on  spears  and  swords 
tJnblest,  and  that  the  battle  is  the  Lord's  1 
That  courage  is  his  creature;  and  dismay 
The  post,  that  at  his  bidding  speeds  away, 
Ghastly  in  feature,  and  his  stammering  tongue 
With  doleful  humour  and  sad  presage  hung, 
To  quell  the  valour  of  the  stoutest  heart. 
And  teach  the  combatant  a  woman's  parti 
That  he  bids  thousands  fly  when  none  piusue, 
Saves  as  he  will  by  many  or  by  few, 
And  claims  for  ever,  as  his  royal  right, 
The  event  and  sure  decision  of  the  flghtl 
Hast  thou,  though  suckled  at  fair  Freedom's 
breast. 
Exported  slavery  to  the  conquered  Eastl 
Pulled  down  the  tyrants  India  served  with  dread, 
And  raised  thyself,  a  greater,  in  their  stead  1 
Gone  thither  aimed  and  hungry,  returned  full, 
Fed  from  the  richest  veins  of  the  Mogul, 
A  despot  big  with  power  obtained  b}'  wealth. 
And  that  obtained  by  rapine  and  by  stealth  1 
With  Asiatic  vices  stored  thy.  mind. 
But  left  thdr  virtues  and  thine  own  behind  1 
And,  having  trucked  thy  soul,  brought  home  the 

fee, 
I'o  tempt  the  poor  to  sell  himseL'  to  thee? 

Hast  thou  by  statute  shoved  from  its  design 
Tlie  Saviour's  feast,  his  own  blest  bread  and  wine, 
And  made  the  symbols  of  atoning  grace 
A  u  ofScchkey,  a  picklock  to  a  place, 


That  infidels  may  prove  their  title  good 
By  an  oath  dipped  in  sacramental  blood? 
A  blot  that  will  be  still  a  blot,  in  spite 
Of  all  that  grave  apologists  may  write . 
And  though  a  bishop  tdl  to  cleanse  the  stain, 
He  wipes  and  scours  the  silver  cup  in  vain. 
And  hast  thou  sworn  on  every  slight  pretence, 
Till  perjuries  are  common  as  bad  pence, 
"While  thousands,  careless  of  the  damning  sin, 
Kiss  the  book's  outside,  who  ne'er  looked  within 

Hast  thou,  when  Heaven  has  clothed  thee  with 

disgrace, 
(And,  long  provoked,  repaid  thee  to  thy  face, 
For  thou  hast  knovm  eclipses,  and  endured 
Dimness  and  anguish,  all  thy  beams  obscured, 
When  sin  had  shed  dishonour  on  thy  brow; 
And  never  of  a  sabler  hue  than  now,) 
Hast  thou,  with  heart  perverse  and  conscience 

seared. 
Despising  all  rebuke,  still  persevered. 
And  having  chosen  evil,  scorned  the  voice 
That  cried,  Repentl^and  gloried  in  thy  choice  1 
Thy  fastings,  when  calamity  at  last 
Suggests  the  expedient  of  a  yeariy  fast. 
What  mean  theyl  Canst  diou  dream  there  is  a 

power 
In  lighter  diet  at  a  later  hour. 
To  charm  to  sleep  the  threatening  of  the  skies, 
And  hitle  past  ibUy  from  all-seeing  eyes? 
The  last,  ^t  wins  deliverance,  and  suspends 
The  stroke,  that  a  vindictive  God  intends. 
Is  to  renounce  hypocrisy;  to  draw 
Thy  life  upon  the  pattern  of  the  Iaw  ; 
To  war  with  pleasure,  idolized  before; 
To  vanquish  lust,  and  wear  its  yoke  no  more. 
All  fasting  else,  whate'er  be  the  pretence, 
Is  wooing  mercy  by  renewed  ofibnce. 

Hast  thou  within  the  sin,  that  in  old  time 
Brought  fire  from  Heaven,  the  sex-abusing  crime, 
Whose  horrid  perpetration  stamps  disgrace, 
Baboons  ore  free  from,  upon  human  race? 
Think  on  the  fruitful  and  well- watered  spot, 
That  fed  the  flocks  and  herds  of  wealthy  Lot, 
Where  Paradise  seemed  still  vouchsafed  on  earth, 
Burning  and  scorched  into  perpetual  dearth. 
Or,  in  his  words  who  damned  the  base  desire, 
Suficring  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire: 
Then  nature  iniured,  scandalized,  defiled, 
Unveiled   her  blushing  cheek,   looked  on,   and 

smiled; 
Beheld  with  joy  the  lovely  scene  defaced, 
And  praised  the  wrath,  that  laid  her  beauties  waste. 

Far  be  the  thought  from  any  verse  of  mine, 
And  farther  still  the  formed  and  fixed  design, 
To  thrust  the  charge  of  deeds  that  I  detest, 
Against  an  innocent,  unconscious  breast. 
The  man  that  dares  traduce,  because  he  can 
With  safety  to  himself,  is  not  a  man ' 
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An  individual  ia  a  sacred  mark, 
Not  to  be  pierced  in  play,  or  in  the  dark ; 
Bnt  public  censure  speaks  a  public  foe, 
Unless  a  zeal  for  virtue  guide  the  blow. 

The  priestly  brotherhood,  devout,  oncere, 
From  mean  self-interest  and  amHtion  clear, 
Thdr  hope  in  heaven,  servility  their  acorn, 
Prompt  to  persuade,  expostulate,  and  warn, 
Their  wisdom  pure,  and  given  them  from  above, 
Their  usefulness  ensured  by  zeal  and  love, 
As  meek  as  the  man  Moses,  and  withal 
As  bold  as  in  Agrippa's  presence  Paul, 
Should  fly  the  world's  contaminating  touch, 
Holy  and  unpolluted: — are  thine  suchi 
Except  a  few  with  Eli's  spirit  blest, 
Hophni  and  Phineas  may  describe  the  rest 

Where  shall  a  teacher  look,  in  days  like  these. 
For  ears  and  hearts,  that  he  can  hope  to  please  ? 
Look  to  the  poor — ^the  simple  and  the  plain 
Win  hear  perhaps  thy  salutary  strain : 
Humility  is  gentle,  apt  to  learn. 
Speak  but  the  word,  will  listen  and  retiam. 
Alias,  not  so !  the  poorest  of  the  flock 
Are  proud,  and  set  their  faces  as  a  rock ; 
Denied  that  earthly  opulence  they  choose, 
Gh>d*s  better  gift  they  scoff  at  and  refuse. 
The  rich,  the  produce  of  a  nobler  stem, 
Are  more  intelligent  at  least — ^tiy  them. 
Oh  vain  inquiry !  they  without  remorse 
Are  altogether  gone  a  devious  course ; 
Where  beck'ning  Pleasure  leads  them,  wildly  stray ; 
Have  burst  the  bands,  and  cast  the  yoke  away. 

Now  borne  upon  the  wings  of  truth  sublime, 
Review  thy  dim  original  and  prime. 
ThkisIaHd,  spot  of  unreclaimed  rode  earth, 
The  cradle  that  received  thee  at  thy  birth. 
Was  rocked  by  many  a  rough  Norwegian  blast. 
And  Danish  bowlings  scared  thee  as  they  passed; 
For  thou  wast  bom  amid  the  din  of  arms, 
And  sucked  a  breast  that  panted  with  alarms. 
While  yet  thou  wast  a  groveling  puling  chit, 
Thy  bones  not  feshioned,  and  thy  joints  not  knit, 
The  Roman  taught  thy  stubborn  knee  to  bow, 
Though  twice  a  Cssar  could  not  bend  thee  now. 
His  victory  was  that  of  orient  light, 
When  the  sun's  shafts  disperse  the  gloom  of  night. 
Thy  language  at  this  distant  moment  shows 
How  much  the  country  to  the  conqueror  owes ; 
Expressive,  energetic,  and  refined, 
It  sparkles  with  the  gems  he  left  behind ; 
He  brought  thy  land  a  blessing  when  he  came, 
He  found  thee  savage,  and  he  left  thee  tome ; 
Taught  thee  to  clothe  thy  pinked  and  painted  hide. 
And  grace  thy  figure  with  a  soldier's  pride. 
He  sowed  the  seeds  of  order  where  ho  went, 
Improved  thee  far  beyond  his  own  intent, 
And,  while  he  ruled  thee  by  the  sword  alone. 
Made  thee  at  last  a  warrior  like  his  own. 


Rdigbn,  if  in  heavenly  truths  atliicd. 
Needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired ; 
But  thine,  as  dark  as  witcheries  of  the  night, 
Was  formed  to  harden  hearts  and  shock  the  nght ; 
Thy  Druids  struck  the  well-hung  harps  they  bor» 
With  fingera  deeply  died  in  human  gore ; 
And  while  the  victim  slowly  bled  to  death. 
Upon  the  rolling  chords  rung  out  his  dying  breath. 
Who  brought  the  lamp,  that  with  awakeninjif 

beams 
Dispelled  thy  gloom,  and  broke  away  thy  dreams, 
Traditbn,  now  decreiHt  and  worn  out, 
Babbler  of  ai  dent  fables,  leaves  a  doubt : 
But  still  light  leached  thee  \  and  those  gods  of  thine, 
Woden  and  Thor,  each  tottering  in  his  shrine. 
Fell  broken  and  defaced  at  his  own  door. 
As  Dagon  in  Phihsda  long  before. 
Bat  Rome,  with  sorceries  and  magic  wand, 
Soon  raised  a  cloud  that  daricened  every  land ; 
And  thine  was  smothered  in  the  stench  and  fog 
Of  Tiber's  marshes  and  the  papal  bog. 
Then  priests,  with  bulls  and  briefs,  and  shaven 

crowns, 
And  griping  fists,  and  unrelenting  frowns. 
Legates  and  delegates  with  powers  from  hell, 
Though  heavenly  in  pretenson,  fleeced  thee  well . 
And  to  this  hour,  to  keep  it  fresh  in  mind, 
Some  twigs  of  that  old  scourge  are  left  behind.* 
The  soldiery,  the  Pope's  well-managed  pack. 
Were  trained  beneath  his  lash,  and  knew  the  smack; 
And,  when  he  laid  them  on  the  scent  of  blood. 
Would  hunt  a  Saracen  through  fire  and  flood. 
Lavish  oflife  to  win  an  empty  tomb. 
That  proved  a  mint  of  wealth,  a  mine  to  Rome, 
They  left  their  bones  beneath  unfriendly  skies. 
His  worthless  absolution  all  the  prize. 
Thou  wast  thb  veriest  slave  in  days  of  yore. 
That  ever  dragged  a  chain  or  tugged  an  oar; 
Thy  monarchs,  aritntrary,  fierce,  unjust, 
Themselves  the  slaves  of  bigotry  or  lust, 
Disdained  thy  counsds,  only  in  distress 
Found  thee  a  goodly  sponge  for  power  to  press. 
Thy  chiefs,  the  lords  oif  many  a  petty  fee. 
Provoked  and  harassed,  in  return  plagued  thee; 
Called  thee  away  from  peaceable  employ. 
Domestic  happiness  and  rural  joy, 
To  waste  thy  life  in  arms,  or  lay  it  down 
In  causeless  feuds  and  bickerings  of  their  own. 
Thy  parliaments  adored  on  bended  knees 
The  sovereignty  they  were  convened  to  please , 
Whate'er  was  asked,  too  timid  to  resLst, 
Complied  with,  and  were  graciously  dismissed , 
And  if  some  Spartan  soul  a  doubt  expressed, 
And,  blushing  at  the  tameness  of  the  rest, 
Dared  to  suppose  the  subject  had  a  choice. 
He  was  a  traitor  by  the  general  voice. 


*  Which  may  be  found  at  Doctoctf  Coofwam. 
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O  slave !  with  powers  thou  didst  not  dare  exert, 
Verse  can  not  stoop  so  low  as  thy  desert ; 
It  shakes  the  sides  of  splenetic  Disdain, 
Thou  self-entitled  ruler  of  the  main, 
To  trace  thee  to  the  date  when  yon  fair  sea, 
That  clips  thy  shores,  had  no  such  charms  for  thee ; 
When  other  nations  flew  from  coast  to  coast, 
And  thou  hadst  neither  fleet  nor  flag  to  hoast. 

Kneel  now,  and  lay  thy  forehead  in  the  dust; 
Blush,  if  thou  canst;  not  petrified,  thou  must: 
Act  hut  an  honest  and  a  iaithfiil  part ; 
Compare  what  then  thou  wast  with  what  thou  ait ; 
And  God's  disposing  providence  confessed, 
Obduracy  itself  must  yield  the  rest — 
Then  thou  art  bound  to  serve  him,  and  to  prove. 
Hour  after  hour,  thy  gratitude  and  love. 

Has  he  not  bid  thee,  and  thy  fitvouied  land, 
For  ages  safe  beneath  his  sheltering  hand. 
Given  thee  his  blessing  on  the  clearest  proof. 
Bid  nations  leagued  against  thee  stand  aloof, 
And  charged  Hostility  and  Hate  to  roar 
Where  else  they  would,  but  not  upon  thy  shore  1 
His  power  secured  thee,  when  presumptuous  Spain 
Baptized  her  fleet  invincible  in  vain ; 
Her  gloomy  monarch,  doubtful  and  resigned 
To  eveiy  pang  that  racks  an  anxious  mind. 
Asked  of  the  waves,  that  broke  upon  his  coast. 
What  tidings  1  and  the  surge  replied — AH  lost  I 
And  when  the  Stuart  leaning  on  the  Scot, 
Then  too  much  feared,  and  now  too  much  forgot. 
Pierced  to  the  very  centre  of  the  reafan. 
And  hoped  to  seize  his  abdicated  helm, 
'Twas  but  to  prove  how  quickly  with  a  frown 
He  that  had  raised  thcecould  have  pluck'd  thee  down. 
Peculiar  is  the  grace  by  thee  possessed. 
Thy  foes  implacable,  thy  land  at  rest ; 
Thy  thunders  travel  over  earth  and  seas, 
And  all  at  home  is  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease. 
'Tis  thus,  extending  his  tempestuous  arm, 
Thy  Maker  fills  the  nations  with  alarm, 
While  his  own  Heaven  surveys  the  troubled  scene, 
And  feels  no  change,  unshaken  and  serene. 
Freedom,  in  other  lands  scarce  known  to  shine, 
Poura  out  a  flood  of  splendour  upon  thine; 
Thou  hast  as  bright  an  interest  in  her  rays 
As  ever  Roman  had  in.  Rome's  best  days. 
True  fireedom  is  where  no  restraint  is  known, 
That  Scripture,  justice,  and  good  sense  disown. 
Where  only  nee  and  injury  are  tied, 
And  all  from  shore  to  shore  is  free  beside. 
Such  freedom  is — and  Windsor's  hoary  towers 
Stood  trembling  at  the  boldnesp  of  thy  powers, 
That  won  a  nymph  on  that  immortal  plain 
Like  her  the  fabled  Phoebus  wooed  in  vain ; 
He  found  the  laurel  only-  happier  you 
'111'  unftding  laurel,  and  the  virgin  too  !* 

'  Annding  to  the  gnat  of  Bfagna  Charts,  which  was  ex- 
ttirted  ttcm  Khig  John  by  chs  barons  at  BanDymedo  near 
W!j)d»K 


Now  think,  if  Pleasure  have  a  thought  to  spare : 
If  God  himself  be  not  beneath  her  care ; 
If  business,  constant  as  the  wheels  of  time. 
Can  pause  an  hour  te  read  a  serious  rhymie; 
If  the  new  mail  thy  merohants  now  receive, 
Or  expectation  of  the  next,  give  leave; 
Oh  think!  if  chargeable  with  deep  arrears 
For  such  indulgence  gilding  all  thy  years, 
How  much,  though  long  neglected,  shining  yet. 
The  beams  of  heavenly  truth  have  swelled  the 

debt. 
When  peraecuting  zeal  made  royal  sport 
With  tortured  innocence  in  Maiy's'court, 
And  Bonner,  blithe  as  shepherd  at  a  wake, 
Enjoyed  the  show,  and  danced  about  the  stake 
The  sacred  Book,  its  value  understood. 
Received  the  seal  of  martyrdom  in  blood. 
Those  holy  men,  so  full  of  truth  and  grace, 
Seem  to  reflection  of  a  different  race; 
Meek,  modest,  venerable,  wise,  sincere, 
In  such  a  cause  they  could  not  dare  to  fear; 
They  coul^  not  purchase  earth  with  ftuch  a  pxize^ 
Or  spare  a  life  too  short  to  reach  the  skies. 
From  them  to  thee  conveyed  along  the  tide. 
Their  streaming  hearts  poured  freely  when  they 

died; 
Those  truths,  which  neither  use  nor  years  impair, 
Invite  thee,  woo  thee,  to  the  bliss  they  share. 
What  dotage  will  not  vanity  maintain  1 
What  web  too  weak  to  catch  a  modern  brain  ) 
The  moles  and  bats  in  full  assembly  find. 
On  special  search,  the  keen  eyed  eagle  blind. 
And  did  they  dream,  and  art  thou  wiser  now  1 
Prove  it — ^if  better,  I  submit  and  bow. 
Wisdom  and  goodness  are  \win-bom,  one  heart 
Must  hold  both  sisters,  never  seen  apart. 
So  then — as  darkness  overspread  the  deep, 
Ere  Nature  rose  from  her  eternal  sleep, 
And  this  delightful  earth,  and  that  Mr  sky, 
Leaped  out  of  nothing,  called  by  the  Most  High; 
By  such  a  change  thy  darkness  is  made  light. 
Thy  chaos  order,  and  thy  weakness  might; 
And  He,  whose  power  mere  nullity  obeys. 
Who  found  thee  nothing,  formed  thee  for  his  praise 
To  praise  him  is  to  serve  him,  and  fulfil. 
Doing  and  suffering,  his  unquestioned  will; 
'Tis  to  believe  what  men  inspired  of  old, 
Faithful,  and  faithfully  informed,  unfold ; 
Candid  and  just,  with  no  false  aim  in  view, 
To  take  for  truth,  what  can  not  be  but  true; 
To  learn  in  Grod's  own  school  the  Christian  part, 
And  bind  the  task  assigned  thee  to  thine  heart: 
Happy  the  man  there  seeking  and  there  fi>und, 
Happy  the  nation  where  such  men  abound. 

How  shall  a  verae  impress  theel  by  what  naxaa 
Shall  I  adjure  thee  not  to  court  thy  shamel 
I  By  theirs,  whose  bright  example  unimpeached, 
i  Directs  thee  to  that  eminenoe  they  reached, 


EXPOSTULATION. 


Heroefi  and  worthies  of  days  past,  thy  sires  1 
Or  his,  who  touched  their  hearts  with  haDowed  fires 
Their  names,  alas!  in  vain  reproach  an  age, 
Whom  all  the  vanities  they  scorned  engage ! 
And  His,  that  seraphs  tremble  at,  is  hung 
Disgracefully  on  every  trifler's  tongue, 
Or  serves  the  champion  in  forensic  war, 
To  flourish  and  parade  with  at  the  bar. 
Pleasure  herself  perhaps  suggests  a  plea, 
If  interest  move  thee,  to  persuade  e'en  thee; 
By  every  charm  that  smiles  upon  her  face, 
By  joys  possessed,  and  joys  still  held  in  chase, 
If  dear  society  be  worth  a  thought, 
And  if  the  feast  of  freedom  cloy  thee  not, 
Reflect  that  these,  and  all  that  seem  thine  own, 
Held  by  the  tenure  of  his  will  alone, 
Like  angels  in  the  service  of  their  Lord, 
Remain  with  thee,  .or  leave  thee  at  his  woni; 
That  gratitude  and  temperance  in  our  use 
Of  what  he  gives,  unsparing  and  profuse. 
Secure  the  fiivour,  and  enhance  the  joy, 
That  thankless  waate  and  wild  abuse  destroy. 
But  above  all  reflect,  how  cheap  soe'er 
Those  rights,  that  millions  envy  thee,  appear, 
And,  though  resolved  to  risk  them,  and  swim  down 
The  tide  of  pleasure,  heedless  of  His  frown. 
That  blessings  truly  sacred,  and  when  given 
Marked  with  the  signature  and  stamp  of  Heaven, 
The  word  of  prophecy,  those  truths  divine, 
Which  make  that  Heaven,  if  thou  desire  it,  thine, 
(Awfiil  alternative!  believed,  beloved. 
Thy  glory,  and  thy  shame  if  unimproved,) 
Are  never  long  vouchsafed,  if  pushed  aside 
With  cold  disgust  or  philosophic  pride ! 
And  that,  judicially  withdrawn,  disgrace, 
Error,  and  darkness  occupy  their  place. 

A  world  is  np  in  arms,  and  thou,  a  spot 
Not  quickly  found,  if  negUgently  sought. 


Thy  soul  as  ample  as  thy  bounds  are  small, 
Endures  the  brunt,  and  darest  defy  them  all. 
And  wilt  shou  join  to  this  bold  enterprise 
A  bolder  still,  a  contest  with  the  nkies  1 
Remember,  if  He  guard  thoe  and  secure, 
Whoe'er  assails  thee,  thy  success  is  sure; 
But  if  He  leave  thee,  though  the  skill  and  pow4 
Of  nations  sworn  to  spoU  thee  and  devour, 
Were  all  collected  in  thy  single  arm. 
And  thou  couldst  laugh  away  the  fear  of  harm, 
That  strength  would  fail,  opposed  against  the  push 
And  feeble  onset  of  a  pigmy  rush. 

Say  not  (and  if  the  thought  of  such  defence 
Should  spring  within  thy  bosom,  drive  it  thence) 
What  nation  amongst  all  my  foes  is  free 
From  crimes  as  base  as  any  charged  on  me  1 
Their  measure  filled,  they  too  shall  pay  the  debt, 
Which  God,  though  long  fbrbomc,  wUl  not  forget. 
But  know  what  wrath  divine,  when  most  severe, 
Makes  justice  still  the  guide  of  his  career, 
And  will  not  punish,  in  one  mingled  crowd, 
Them  without  light,  and  thee  without  a  cloud. 

Muse,  hang  this  harp  upon  yon  aged  beach. 
Still  murmuring  with  the  solemn  truths  I  teach; 
And  while  at  intervals  a  cold  blast  sings 
Through  the  dry  leaves,  and  pants  upon  the  stringi^ 
My  soul  shall  sigh  in  secret,  and  lament 
A  nation  scourged,  yet  tardy  to  repent 
I  know  the  warning  song  is  sung  mvam; 
That  fyw  ^liU  hear,  and  fewer  heed  the  strafai; 
But  if  a  sweeter  voice,  and  one  designed 
A  blessing  to  my  country  and  mankind, 
Reclaim  the  wandering  thousands,  and  bring  hoi 
A  flock  so  scattered  and  so  wont  to  roam. 
Then  place  it  once  again  between  my  knees; 
The  sound  of  truth  will  then  be  sure  to  please: 
And  truth  alone,  where'er  my  life  be  cast. 
In  scenes  of  plenty,  or  the  pining  waste. 
Shall  be  my  chosen  theme,  my  glory  to  the  last 


mftm* 


doceaa  iter,  ec  aacta  osda  pandas.^—  Virg.  iEn.  6, 


Ask  what  is  human  life — ^the  sage  replies, 
MHth  disappointment  lowering  in  his  eyes, 
A  painful  passage  o'er  a  restless  flood, 
A  vain  pursuit  of  fugitive  false  good, 
A  scene  of  fimcied  bliss  and  heart-felt  care, 
Closing  at  last  in  darkness  and  despair. 
The  poor  inured  to  drudgery  and  distress. 
Act  without  aim,  think  little,  and  feel  less. 
And  no  where,  but  in  feigned  Arcadian  scenes. 
Taste  happiness,  or  know  what  pleasure  means. 
Riches  are  passed  away  from  hand  to  hand, 
As  fortune,  vice,  or  folly  may  command; 


As  in  a  dance  the  pair  that  take  the  lead 
Turn  downward,  and  the  lowest  pair  succeed, 
So  shifting  and  so  various  u  the  plan, 
By  which  Heaven  rules  the  mixed  aflairs  of  maii{ 
Vidssitude  wheels  round  the  motley  crowd, 
The  rich  grow  poor,  the  poor  become  purse-proud; 
Business  is  labour,  and  man's  weakness  such. 
Pleasure  is  labour  too,  and  tires  as  much. 
The  very  sense  of  it  foregoes  its  use. 
By  repetition  palled,  by  age  obtuse. 
Youth  lost  in  dissipation  we  deplore, 
Through  life's  sad  remnant,  what  no  sighi 
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Ou:  jean,  a  fruiUem  race  withoat  a  prize, 
Too  many,  yet  too  few  to  make  us  wise. 

Danglbig  his  cane  about,  and  taking  snuff, 
liOtliaiio  cries.  What  philosophic  stuff— 
O  queruk>us  and  weak! — ^whose  useless  brain 
Once  thought  of  nothing,  and  now  thinks  in  vain  -, 
Whose  eyes  reverted  weeps  o'er  all  the  past, 
Whose  prospect  shows  thee  a  disheartening  waste; 
Would  age  in  thee  resign  his  wintiy  reign, 
And  youth  invigcMrate  that  frame  agun. 
Renewed  desire  wouki  grace  with  other  speech, 
Joys  always  priaeed,  when  placed  within  our  reach. 

For  lift  thy  palded  head,  shake  off  the  gkwm 
That  overhangs  the  borders  of  thy  tomb, 
See  Nature  gay,  as  when  she  first  began, 
With  smiles  alluring  her  admirer  man ; 
She  spreads  the  morning  over  eastern  hills, 
Earth  glitten  with  the  drops  the  night  distils; 
The  Sun  obedient  at  her  call  appears, 
To  fling  fais  glories  o*er  the  robe  she  wears; 
Banks  ck)thed  with  flowers,  groves  filled  with 

sprightly  sounds. 
The    yellow   tilth,  green   meads,   rocks,  rising 

grounds. 
Streams  edged  with  osiers,  fattening  every  field. 
Where'er  they  flow,  now  seen  and  now  concealed; 
From  the  blue  rim,  where  skies  and  mountains  meet, 
Down  to  the  vary  turf  beneath  thy  feet. 
Ten  thousand  charms,  that  only  fools  despise, 
Or  pride  can  look  at  with  indigent  eyes, 
All  speak  one  language,  all  with  one  sweet  voice 
Cry  to  her  universal  realm.  Rejoice! 
Man  feels  the  spur  of  passions  and  desires, 
And  she  gives  laigely  more  than  he  requires; 
Nut  that  his  hours  devoted  all  to  Care, 
Hollow*eyed  Abstinence,  and  lean  De^Mur, 
The  wretch  may.  pine,  while  to  his  smell,  taste, 

right. 
She  holds  a  paradise  of  rich  delight; 
But  gently  to  rebuke  his  awkward  fear, 
To  prove  that  what  she  gives,  she  gives  rincere; 
To  banish  hentation,  and  proclaim 
His  happiness,  her  dear,  her  only  aim. 
Tia  grave  philosophy's  absurdest  dream. 
That  Heaven's  intentions  are  not  what  they  seem. 
That  only  shadows  are  dispensed  bebw, 
And  earth  has  no  reality  but  wo. 

Thus  things  terrestrial  wear  a  different  hue, 
As  youth  or  age  persuades;  and  neither  true. 
So  Fk>ra's  wreath  through  coloured  crystal  seen. 
The  rose  or  lily  appears  blue  or  green. 
But  still  Ih'  imputed  tints  are  those  alone 
llic  medium  represents,  and  not  their  own. 

To  rise  at  noon,  sit  slipshod  and  undressed, 
To  read  the  news,  or  fiddle,  as  seems  best. 
Till  half  the  world  comes  rattling  at  his  door, 
1*0  fin  the  dull  vacuity  till  four; 
And,  just  when  evening  turns  the  blue  vault  gray. 
To  spend  two  hours  in  dressing  for  the  day; 


To  make  the  sun  a  bauble  without  use, 

Save  fi>r  the  fruits  his  heavenly  beams  produce; 

Gluite  to  foiget,  or  deem  it  worth'  no  thought, 

Who  bids  him  shine,  or  if  he  shine  or  not; 

Through  mere  necessity  to  close  his  eyes 

Just  when  the  larks  and  when  the  shepherds 

Is  such  a  life,  so  tediously  the  same. 

So  void  of  all  utility  or  aim. 

That  poor  jonquil^  with  almost  every  breath 

Sighs  for  his  exit,  mlgarly  called  death; 

For  he,  with  all  his  follies,  has  a  mind 

Not  yet  so  blank,  or  fashionably  blind. 

But  now  and  then  perhaps  a  feeble  ray 

Of  distant  wisdom  shoots  across  his  way. 

By  which  he  reads,  that  life  without  apian, 

As  useless  as  the  moment  it  began. 

Serves  merely  as  a  8(h1  for  discontent 

To  thrive  in;  an  encumbrance  ere  half  spent 

Oh  weariness  beyond  what  asses  feel. 

That  tread  ths  circuit  of  the  cistern  wheel; 

A  dull  rotation,  never  at  a  stay. 

Yesterday's  face  twin  image  of  to-day; 

While  convenation,  an  exhausted  stock, 

Grows  drowsy  as  the  clicking  of  a  clock. 

No  need,  he  cries,  of  gravity  stuffed  out 

With  academic  digni^  devout, 

To  read  wise  lectures,  vanity  the  text: 

Prodaim  the  remedy,  ye  learned,  next; 

For  truth  sel^evident,  with  pomp  impressed, 

Is  vanity  surpassing  all  the  rest. 

That  remedy,  not  hid  in  deeps  profound. 
Yet  seldom  sought  where  only  to  be  found. 
While  poison  turns  aside  from  its  due  scope 
Th'  inquirer's  aim,  that  remedy  is  hope. 
Life  is  His  gift,  from  whom  whate'er  life  needs 
With  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  proceeds; 
Bestowed  on  man,  like  all  that  we  partake, 
Royally,  freely,  for  his  bounty's  sake; 
Transient  indeed,  as  is  the  fleeting  hour. 
And  yet  the  seed  of  an  immortal  flower; 
Designed  in  honour  of  his  endless  love,  ^ 

To  Hi  with  fragrance  his  abode  above; 
No  trifle,  howsoever  short  it  seem. 
And,  howsoever  shadowy,  no  dream! 
Its  value,  what  no  thought  can  ascertain. 
Nor  all  an  angel's  eloquence  explain; 
Men  deal  with  life  as  children  with  their  play, 
Who  first  misuse,  then  cast  their  toys  away 
Live  to  no  sober  purpose,  and  contend 
Tliat  th^r  Creator  had  no  serious  end. 
When  God  and  man  stand  opposite  in  view, 
Man's  disappomtment  must  of  course  ensue. 
The  just  Creator  condescends  to  write, 
In  beams  of  inextinguishable  light, 
His  names  of  wisdom,  goodness,  power,  and  lam. 
On  all  that  blooms  below,  or  shines  above, 
To  catch  the  wandering  notice  of  mankind,, 
And  teach  the  worid,  if  npt  perversely  bliivl 


HOPE. 


His  gracknifl  attributes,  and  prove  the  share 
His  of&pring  hold  in  his  paternal  can*. 
If,  led  fifom  earthly  things  to  things  divine, 
His  creature  thwart  not  his  august  dengn, 
Then  praise  is  heard  instead  of  reasoning  pride, 
And  captious  cavil  and  complaint  subside. 
Nature,  employed  in  her  allotted  place, 
Is  hand-maid  to  the  purposes  of  Grace; 
By  good  vouchsafed  makes  known  superior  good, 
And  bliss  not  seen  by  blessings  understood : 
That  bliss,  revealed  in  Scripture,  with  a  glow 
Bright  as  the  covenant-ensuring  bow. 
Fires  all  hia  feelings  with  a  noble  scorn 
Of  sensual  evil,  and  thus  Hope  is  bom. 

Hope  sets  the  stamp  of  vanity  on  ail 
That  men  have  deemed  substantial  since  the  fall, 
Yet  has  the  wondrous  virtue  to  educe 
From  emptiness  itself  a  real  use ; 
And  while  she  takes,  as  at  a  father's  hand, 
What  health  and  sober  appetite  demand. 
From  fading  good  derives,  with  chymic  art, 
That  lasting  happiness,  a  thankful  heart 
Hope,  with  uplifted  foot  set  free  from  earth, 
Pants  for  the  place  of  her  ethereal  birth. 
On  steady  wings  sails  through  th'  immense  abyss, 
Plucks  amaranthine  joys  from  bowers  of  bliss, 
And  crowns  the  soul,  while  yet  a  mourner  here, 
With  wreaths  like  those  triumphant  spirits  wear. 
Hope,  as  an  anchor  firm  and  sure,  holds  fast 
The  Christian  vessel,  and  defies  the  blast. 
Hope!  nothing  else  can  nourish  and  secure 
His  new-bom  virtues,  and  preserve  him  pure. 
Hope!  let  the  wretch,  once  conscious  of  the  joy. 
Whom  now  despairing  agonies  destroy. 
Speak,  for  he  can,  and  none  so  well  as  he. 
What  treasures  centre,  what  delights  in  thee. 
Had  he  the  gems,  the  spices,  and  the  land 
That  boasts  the  treasure,  all  at  his  command; 
The  firagrant  grove,  th*  inestimable  mine, 
Were  light,  when  weighed  against  one  smile  of 
thine. 

jThough,  clasped  and  cradled  in  his  nurse's  aims, 
He  shines  with  all  a  cherub's  artless  charms, 
Man  is  the  genuine  ofispring  of  revolt, 
Stubborn  and  sturdy,  as  a  wild  ass'  colt; 
His  passions,  like  the  watery  stores  that  sleep 
Beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep. 
Wait  but  the  lashes  of  a  wintry  storm. 
To  firown  and  roar,  and  shake  his  feeble  form. 
From  infancy  through  childhood's  gidd  j  maze, 
Froward  at  school,  and  fretful  in  his  plays, 
The  puny  tyrant  bums  to  subjugate 
The  free  republic  of  the  whip-gig  state. 
If  one,  his  equal  in  athletic  frame. 
Or,  more  provoking  still,  of  nobler  name, 
Dare  step  across  his  arbitrary  views. 
An  Iliad,  only  not  in  verse,  ensues: 
The  little  Greeks  look  trembling  at  the  scales. 
Tin  the  best  tongue,  or  heaviest  hand,  prevails. 


Now  see  him  launched  into  the  world  at  )ai;gB; 
If  priest,  supinely  droning  o'er  his  charge, 
Their  fleece  his  pillow,  and  his  weekly  drawl, 
Though  short,  too  long,  the  price  he  pays  for  all. 
If  lawyer,  loud,  whatever  cause  he  plead. 
But  proudest  of  the  worst,  if  that  succeed. 
Perhaps  a  grave  physician,  gathering  fees. 
Punctually  paid  for  lengthening  out  disease; 
No  Cotton,  whoso  humanity  sheds  rays. 
That  make  superior  skill  his  second  praise. 
If  arms  engage  him,  he  devotes  to  sport 
His  date  of  life,  so  likely  to  be  short; 
A  soldier  may  be  any  thing,  if  brave. 
So  may  a  tradesman,  if  not  quite  a  knave. 
Such  stuff  the  world  is  made  of ;  and  mankind 
To  passion,  interest,  pleasure,  whim  resigned. 
Insist  on,  as  if  each  were  his  own  pope. 
Forgiveness,  and  the  privilege  of  hope. 
But  Conscience,  in  some  awful  silent  hour, 
When  captivating  lusts  have  lost  their  power. 
Perhaps  wheA  sickness,  or  some  fearful  dream. 
Reminds  him  of  religion,  hated  theme ! 
Starts  from  the  down,  on  which  she  lately  slept 
And  tells  of  laws  despised,  at  least  not  kept: 
Shows  with  a  pointing  finger,  but  no  noise, 
A  pale  procession  of  past  sinfiil  joys, 
All  witriesses  of  blessings  foully  scorned, 
And  life  abused,  and  not  to  be  suborned 
Mark  these,  she  says;  these  summoned  firom  afiff. 
Begin  their  march  to  meet  thee  at  the  bar; 
There  find  a  Judge  inexorably  just. 
And  perish  there,  as  all  presumption  must. 

Peace  be  to  those  (such  peace  as  Earth  can  give) 
Who  live  in  pleasure,  dead  e'en  while  they  live; 
Bom  capable  indeed  of  heavenly  trath; 
But  down  to  latest  age,  from  earliest  youth 
Their  mind  a  wilderness  through  want  of  care, 
The  plough  of  wisdom  never  entering  there. 
Peace,  (if  in  sensibility  may  claim 
A  right  to  the  meek  honours  of  her  name) 
To  men  of  pedigree,  their  noble  race, 
Emulous  always  of  the  nearest  place 
To  any  throne,  except  the  throne  of  Grace. 
Let  cottagers  and  unenlightened  swains 
Revere  the  laws  they  dream  that  Heaven  ordaics  '• 
Resort  on  Sundays  to  the  house  of  prayer. 
And  ask,  and  fancy  they  find  blessings  there. 
Thenq^elves,  perhaps,  when  weary  they  retreat 
T'  enjoy  cool  nature  in  a  country  seat, 
T'  exchange  the  centre  of  a  thousand  trades. 
For  clumps,  and  lawns,  and  temples,  and  caseadei^ 
May  now  and  then  their  velvet  cushions  take, 
And  seem  to  pray  for  good  example's  sake: 
Judging,  in  charity  no  doubt,  the  town 
Pious  enough,  and  having  need  of  none. 
Kind  souls!  to  teach  their  tenantry  to  prize 
What  they  themselves,  without  remorse,  despise  f 
Nor  hope  have  they,  nor  fear,  of  aught  U  oom^i 
As  well  for  them  had  prophecy  been  dumb* 


so 
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l^hey  coiild  have  held  the  conduct  they  pnnae, 
Had  Paul  of  Tarsus  lived  and  died  a  Jew; 
And  iruith,  piopoaed  to  reasonen  wise  as  they, 
Is  a  pearl  cast— completely  cast  away. 

They  die — Death  lends  them,  pleased,  and  as  in 
sport, 
All  the  grim  honours  of  his  ghastly  court 
Far  other  paintings  grace  the  chamber  now, 
Where  late  we  saw  the  mimic  landscape  glow: 
The  husy  heralds  hang  the  sable  scene 
With  mournful  'scutcheons,  and  dim  lamps  be- 
tween ; 
Proclaim  their  titles  to  the  crowd  around, 
But  they  that  wore  them  move  not  at  the  sound; 
The  coronet,  placed  idly  at  their  head, 
Adda  nothing  now  to  the  degraded  dead; 
And  e'en  the  star,  that  glitters  on  the  bier, 
Can  only  say — ^Nobility  lies  here. 
Peace  to  all  such — ^'twere  pity  to  oflfend. 
By  useless  censure,  whom  we  can  not  mend; 
Life  without  hope  can  close  but  in  despair, 
'Twas  there  we  found  them,  and  must  leave  them 
there. 
As,  when  two  pilgrims  in  a  forest  stray. 
Both  may  be  lost,  yet  each  in  his  own  way; 
So  fares  it  with  the  multitudes  beguiled 
In  vain  Opinion's  waste  and  dangerous  wild; 
Ten  thousand  rove  the  brakes  and  thorns  among, 
Some  eastward,  and  some  westward,  and  all  wrong. 
But  here,  alas!  the  fifital  dilTerence  lies. 
Each  man's  belief  is  right  in  his  own  eyes; 
And  he  that  blames  what  they  have  blkidly  chose, 
Incurs  resentment  for  the  love  he  shows. 

Say,  botanist,  within  whose  province  fidi 
The  cedar  and  the  hyssop  on  Uie  wall. 
Of  all  that  deck  the  lanes,  the  fields,  the  bowers, 
What  parts  the  kindred  tribes  of  weeds  and 

fiowerst 
Sweet  scent,  or  lovely  form,  or  both  combined, 
Distinguish  every  cultivated  kind; 
The  want  of  both  denotes  a  meaner  breed. 
And  Chloe  from  her  garland  picks  the  weed. 
Thus  hopes  of  every  sort,  whatever  sect 
Esteem  them,  sow  them,  rear  them,  and  protect, 
If  wild  in  nature,  and  not  duly  found, 
Gh^haemane!  in  thy  dear  hallowed  ground, 
That  can  not  bear  the  blaze  of  Scripture  light, 
Nor  cheer  the  spirit,  nor  re&esh  the  sight, 
N->r  aiumate  the  soul  to  Christian  deeds, 
(Oh  C9<it  them  from  thee!)  are  weeds,   arrant 
weeds. 
Ethelred's  house,  the  centre  of  six  wa3rs, 
Diveipng  each  from  each,  like  equal  rays, 
E{imai;lf  as  bountiful  as  April  rains, 
Ijurd  paramount  of  the  surrounding  plains. 
World  give  relief  of  bed  and  board  to  none 
Jlut  guests  that  sought  it  in  th'  appointed  One} 
^  nd  they  might  enter  at  his  open  door, 
E'eii  till  his  spacious  nail  would  hold  no  more. 


He  sent  a  servant  forth  by  every  road. 

To  sound  his  horn,  and  publish  it  abroad,- 

That  all  might  mark—- Imight,  menial,  tdgh,  oiMi 

low, 
An  ordinance  it  concerned  them  all  to  know. 
If,  after  all,  some  headstrong  hardy  lout 
Would  disobey,  though  sure  to  be  shut  out, 
Could  he  with  leaaoa.  murmur  at  his  case. 
Himself  sole  a  jithor  of  his  own  disgracel 
No !  the  decree  was  just  and  without  flaw; 
And  he,  that  made,  had  right  to  make,  the  law: 
His  sovereign  power  and  pleasure  unrestrained, 
The  wrong  was  his  who  wrongfully  complained. 

Yet  half  mankind  maintain  a  churiiflh  strife 
With  Him,  the  donor  of  eternal  life. 
Because  the  deed,  by  which  his  love  oonfirmii 
The  largess  he  bestows,  prescribes  the  terms. 
Compliance  with  his  will  your  lot  ensures, 
Accept  it  only,  and  the  boon  is  yours. 
And  sure  it  is  as  kind  to  smile  and  give, 
As  with  a  frown  to  say.  Do  this,  and  live. 
Love  is  not  pedler's  trumpery  bought  and  sold : 
He  tnU  give  £reely,  or  he  wUl  withhold; 
His  soul  abhors  a  mercenary  thought, 
And  him  as  deeply  who  abhors  it  not ; 
He  stipulates  indeed,  but  merely  this, 
That  man  will  freely  take  an  unbought  bliss. 
Will  trust  him  for  a  fidthful  generous  part, 
Nor  set  a  price  upon  a  willing  heart. 
Of  all  the  ways  that  seems  to  promise  fair. 
To  place  you  where  his  saints  his  presence  share, 
This  only  can ;  for  ibis  plain  cause,  expressed 
In  terms  as  plain.  Himself  has  shut  the  rest 
But  oh  the  strife,  the  tuckering,  and  debate. 
The  tidings  of  unpurchased  Heaven  create! 
The  flirted  fiin,  the  bridle,  and  the  toss. 
All  speakers,  yet  all  language  at  a  loss. 
From  stuccoed  walls  smart  argument  rebound  j 
And  beaux,  adepts  in  every  thing  profound, 
Die  of  diidain,  or  whistle  off  the  sound. 
Such  is  the  clamour  of  rooks,  daws,  and  kites, 
Th'  explosion  of  the  levelled  tube  excites,         , 
Where  mouldering  abbey-walls  o'erhang  the  glade 
And  oaks  coeval  spread  a  mournful  shade ; 
The  screaming  nations,  hovering  in  mid  air. 
Loudly  resent  the  stranger's  freedom  there. 
And  seem  to  warn  him  never  to  repeat 
His  bold  intrusion  on  thdr  dark  retreat 

Adieu,  Vinosa  cries,  ere  yet  he  sips 
The  purple  bumper  trembling  at  his  lips. 
Adieu  to  all  morality !  if  Grace 
Make  works  a  vain  ingredient  in  the  case. 
The  Christian  hope  is — Waiter,  draw  the  cork- 
If  I  mistake  not — Blockhead!  with  a  forkl 
Without  good  works,  whatever  some  may  boast 
Mere  folly  and  delusion — Sir,  your  toast. 
My  firm  persuasion  is,  at  least  sometimes. 
That  Heaven  will  weigh  man's  virtues  and  hi 
crimes 


UOPE. 


Si 


,  With  nice  attention,  in  a  lighteous  Bcale, 
And  save  or  damn  as  these  or  those  prevaiL 
I  plant  my  foot  upon  this  ground  of  tmst, 
And  silence  eveiy  fear  with — God  is  joat 
But  if  perchance  on  some  duU  drizziing  day 
A  thought  intrude,  that  says,  or  seems  to  say, 
If  thus  th'  important  cause  is  to  be  tried, 
Suppose  the  beam  should  dip  on  the  wrong 
I  soon  recover  firom  fhese  needless  flights, 
And  Gkxi  is  merciful — sets  all  to  rights. 
Thus  between  justice,  as  my  prime  support, 
And  meicy,  fled  to  as  the  last  resort, 
I  glide  and  steal  along  with  Heaven  in  view, 
And, — ^pardon  me,  the  bottle  stands  with  you. 

I  never  will  believe,  the  Colonel  cries. 
The  sanguinary  schemes,  that  some  devise 
Who  make  the  good  Creator  on  their  plan 
A  being  of  less  equity  than  man. 
If  appetite,  or  what  divines  call  lust. 
Which  men  comply  with,  e'en  because  they  must, 
Be  punished  with  perdition,  who  is  purel 
Then  theirs,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  mine,  is  sure. 
If  sentence  of  eternal  pain  belong 
To  every  sudden  slip  and  transient  wrong, 
Then  Heaven  enjoins  the  fallible  and  frail 
A  hopeless  task,  and  daoms  them  if  they  fail 
My  creed  (whatever  some  creed-makers  mean 
By  Athanasian  nonsense,  or  Nicene) — 
My  creed  is,  he  is  safe  that  does  his  best, 
And  death's  a  doom  sufficient  for  the  rest 

Right,  says  an  ensign;  and,  for  aught  I  see, 
Your  fidth  and  mine  substantially  agree; 
The  best  of  every  man's  performance  here 
Is  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  sphere. 
A  lawyer's  dealings  should  be  just  and  fair. 
Honesty  shines  with  great  advantage  there. 
Fasting  and  prayer  sit  well  upon  a  priest, 
A  decent  cautbn  and  reserve  at  least 
A  soldier's  best  is  courage  in  the  field. 
With  nothing  here  that  wants  to  be  concealed ; 
Manly  deportment,  gallant,  easy,  gay ; 
A  hand  as  liberal  as  the  light  of  day. 
The  soldier  thus  endowed  who  never  shrinks, 
Nor  closets  up  his  thoughts,  whate'er  he  thinks, 
Who  sooms  to  do  an  injury  by  stealth. 
Must  go  to  Heaven — and  I  must  drink  his  health. 
Sir  Smug,  he  cries,  (for  lowest  at  the  board. 
Just  made  fifth  chaplain  of  his  patron  lord, 
BUs  shoulders  witnessing,  by  many  a  shrug. 
How  much  his  feelings  suffered,  sat  Sir  Smug,} 
Your  office  is  to  winnow  fidse  from  true; 
Come,  prophet,  drink,  and  tell  us  what  think  you  1 

Sighing  and  smiling  as  he  takes  Ins  glass, 
Wliich  they  that  woo  preferment  rarely  pass, 
fallible  man,  the  church-bred  youth  replies, 
•  stiU  found  follible,  however  wise; 
Ind  dhfering  judgments  serve  but  to  declare, 
Thai  truth  lies  somewhere,  if  we  knew  but  where. 


»  2 


Of  all  it  ever  was  my  lot  to  read, 
Of  critics  now  alive,  or  long  since  dead. 
The  book  of  all  the  work!  that  charmed  me  moil 
Was,— welladay,  the  title-page  was  fost ; 
The  writer  well  remarks,  a  heart  that  knows 
To  take  with  gratitude  what  Heaven  bestows^ 
With  prudence  always  ready  at  our  call, 
To  guide  our  use  of  it,  is  all  in  all. 
Doubtless  it  is. — To  which  of  my  own  stora 
I  superadd  a  few  eraentials  more ; 
But  these,  ezcose  the  liberty  I  take, 
I  waive  just  now,  for  conversation's  sake.— 
Spoke  like  an  oracle,  they  all  exclaim. 
And  add  Right  Reverend  to  Smug's  honoured 
name. 

And  yet  our  lot  is  given  us  in  a  land, 
Where  busy  arts  are  never  at  a  stand; 
Where  Science  points  her  telescopic  eye. 
Familiar  with  the  wonders  of  the  sky; 
Where  bold  Inquiry,  diving  out  of  sight, 
Brings  many  a  precious  peari  of  truSi  to  light; 
Where  nought  eludes  the  persevering  quest 
That  fashion,  taste,  or  luxury,  suggest. 

But,  above  all,  in  her  owit  light  arrayed. 
See  Mercy's  grand  apocalypse  displayed  1 
The  sacred  book  no  longer  suffers  wrong. 
Bound  in  the  fetters  of  an  unknown  tongue: 
Bat  speaks  with  plainness,  art  could  never  mend, 
What  simplest  minds  can  soonest  oompiehend. 
God  gives  the  word,  the  preachers  throng  around 
Live  from  his  hps,  and  spread  the  glorious  sound 
That  sound  bespeaks  Salvation  on  her  way. 
The  trumpet  of  a  life-restoring  day; 
'Tis  heard  where  England's  eastern  glory  shines, 
And  in  the  gulfs  of  her  Comubian  mines. 
And  still  it  spreads.    See  Grermany  send  forth 
Her  sons*  to  pour  it  on  the  fiurthest  north: 
Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  tfiey  defy 
The  rage  and  vigour  of  a  polar  sky, 
And  plant  successfully  sweet  Sharon's  rose 
On  icy  plains,  and  in  eternal  snows. 

O  blest  within  th'  enclosure  of  your  rocks, 
Nor  herds  have  ye  to  boast,  nor  bleating  flocks; 
No  fertiliadng  streams  your  fields  divide, 
That  show  reveised  the  villas  on  thdr  side; 
No  groves  have  ye ;  no  cheerful  sound  of  bird, 
Or  voice  of  turtle,  in  your  land  is  heard : 
Nor  grateful  eglantine  regales  the  smell 
Of  those,  that  walk  at  evening  where  ye  dwell: 
But  Winter,  armed  with  terrors  here  unknown, 
Sits  absolute  on  his  unshaken  throne; 
Files  up  his  stores  amidst  the  frosEen  waste, 
And  bids  the  mountains  he  has  built  stand  fast, 
Beckons  the  legions  of  his  storms  away 
From  happier  scenes,  to  make  your  land  a  prey, 
Proclaims  the  soil  a  conquest  he  has  won. 
And  scorns  to  diare  it  with  the  distant  sun. 


1    The  MofaTlwii  MWiionsrteg  in  QjBenhnd.   AeKramt 
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Yet  Tns  h  w  youn,  remote,  onenvied  ule ! 
And  Peace,  the  genuine  offtpiing  of  her  smile; 
The  pride  of  lettered  Ignoranoe,  that  bunds 
lu  chains  of  error  our  accomplished  minds, 
That  decks,  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  true, 
A  false  religion,  is  unknown  to  you. 
Nature,  indeed,  vouchsafes  for  our  delight 
The  sweet  Ticiasitudes  of  day  and  night: 
Soft  airs  and  genial  moisture  feed  and  cheer 
Field,  fruit,  and  flower,  and  every  creature  here; 
But  brighter  beams  than  his  who  fires  the  skies, 
Have  risen  at  length  on  your  admiring  eyes. 
That  shoot  into  your  darkest  caves  the  day, 
From  which  our  nicest  optics  turn  away. 

Here  see  th'  encouragement  Grace  gives  to  vice, 
The  dire  effect  of  mercy  without  price ! 
What  were  they  t  what  some  fools  are  made  by 

art, 
They  were  by  nature,  atheists,  head  and  heart 
The  gross  idolatry  blind  heathens  teach 
Was  too  refined  for  them,  beyond  their  reach. 
Not  e'en  the  glorious  Sun,  though  men  revere 
The  monarch  most,  tl^  seldom  will  appear. 
And  though  his  beams  that  quicken  where  they 

shine, 
May  claim  some  right  to  be  esteemed  di>dne, 
Not  e'en  the  sun,  desirable  as  rare, 
Could  bend  one  knee,  engage  one  votary  there; 
They  were,  what  base  Credulity  believes 
True  Christians  are,dis8emble7B,drunkards,  thieves. 
The  fuII-goi^ed  savage,  at  his  nauseous  feast, 
Spent  half  the  darkness,  and  snored  out  the  rest, 
Was  one  whom  Justice,  on  an  equal  plan, 
Denouncing  death  upon  the  mns  of  man, 
Might  almost  have  indulged  with  an  escape, 
Chargeable  only  with  a  human  shape. 

What  are  they  nowl — Morality  may  spare 
Her  grave  concern,  her  kind  suspidons  there: 
The  wretch,  who  onoe  sang  wildly,  danced  and 

laughed 
And  sucked  in  dizasy  madness  vrith  his  draught, 
Has  wept  a  silent  flood,  reversed  his  ways, 
Is  sober,  meek,  benevolent,  and  prays. 
Feeds  sparingly,  communicates  his  store, 
Abhors  the  craft  he  boasted  of  before, 
And  ho  that  stole,  has  learned  to  steid  no  more. 
Well  spake  the  prophet,  Let  the  desert  sing. 
Where  sprang  the  thorn,  the  spiry  fir  shall  spring, 
A.nd  where  unsightly  and  rank,  thistles  grew. 
Shall  grow  the  myrtle  and  luxuriant  yew. 

Go  now,  and  with  important  tone  demand 
On  what  foundation  virtue  is  to  stand. 
If  selfexalting  claims  be  turned  adrift. 
And  grace  be  grace  indeed,  and  life  a  gift; 
The  poor  reclaimed  inhabitant,  his  eyes 
Glistening  at  once  with  pity  and  surprise, 
Auaied  that  shadows  should  obscure  the  sight 
Ofnne  whose  birth  was  in  a  land  of  light, 


Shall  answer,  Hope,  sweet  Hope,  has  set  me  free. 
Andmade  all  pleasures  else  mere  dross  to  me. 

These,  amidst  scenes  as  waste  as  if  denied 
The  common  care  that  waits  on  all  beside, 
Wild  as  if  Nature  there,  void  of  all  good. 
Played  only  gambols  in  a  frantic  mood, 
(Yet  charge  not  heavenly  skill  virith  having  planned 
A  pkiy  thing  world,  unworthy  of  his  hand,) 
Can  see  his  love,  though  secret  evil  lurks 
In  all  we  touch,  stamped  plainly  on  his  workSi 
Deem  life  a  blessing  with  its  numerous  woes, 
Nor  spurn  away  a  gift  a  God  bestows. 
Hard  task,  indeed,  o'er  arctic  seas  to  roam! 
Is  hopeciotic?  grows  it  not  at  home? 
Yes,  but  an  object,  bright  as  orient  mom. 
May  press  the  eye  too  closely  to  be  borne; 
A  distant  virtue  we  can  all  confess. 
It  hurts  our  pride,  and  moves  our  envy,  leas. 

Leuconomus  (beneath  well  sounding  Grreek 
I  slur  a  name  a  poet  must  not  speak) 
Stood  pilloried  on  Infamy's  high  stage, 
And  bore  the  pelting  scorn  of  half  an  age; 
The  very  butt  of  Slander,  and  the  blot 
For  every  dart  that  Malice  ever  shot. 
The  man  that  mentioned  htm  at  once  dismissed 
All  mercy  from  his  lips,  and  sneered  and  hissed; 
His  crimes  were  such  as  Sodom  never  know, 
And  Perjury  stood  up  to  swear  all  true; 
Hi^  aim  was  mischief,  and  his  zeal  pretence. 
His  speech  rebellion  against  common  sense; 
A  knave,  when  tried  on  honesty's  plain  rule; 
And  when  by  that  of  reason,  a  mere  fool; 
The  world's  best  comfort  was,  his  doom  was  paoBed^ 
Die  when  he  might,  he  must  be  damned  at  last 

Now,  Truth,  perform  thine  oflSoe;  waft  aside 
The  curtain  drawn  by  Prejudice  and  Pride, 
Reveal  (the  man  is  dead)  to  wondering  eyes 
This  more  than  monster,  in  his  proper  guise. 
Hek>ved  the  world  that  hated  hitoi:  the  tear 
That  dropt  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere : 
Assailed  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife. 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life; 
Andiie  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart. 
Paul's  love  of  Christ,  and  steadiness  unbribed, 
Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  transcribed. 
He  followed  Paul,  his  zeal  a  kindred  flame, 
His  apostolic  charity  the  same. 
Like  him,  crossed  cheerfully  tempestuous 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and 
Like  him  he  laboured,  and  like  him  content 
To  bear  it,  suffered  shame  where'er  he  went. 
Blush,  Calumny !  and  write  upon  his  tomb, 
If  honest  Eulogy  can  spare  thee  room. 
Thy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies. 
Which,  aimed  at  him,  have  jneroed  the  ofiaoaeJ 

skies! 
And  say,  bkit  out  my  sin,  confessed,  deplored 
Against  thine  image,  in  thy  saint,  O  Lord! 


HOPE. 


No  blinder  bigot,  I  maintain  it  still, 
Than  he  who  mnat  have  pfeaaure,  come  what  will: 
He  laiigha,  whaterer  weapon  Troth  may  draw, 
And  deems  her  sharp  artiUeiy  mere  straw. 
Scripture  indeed  is  plain;  but  Grod  and  he 
On  Scripture  ground  are  sure  to  disagree ; 
Some  wiser  rule  must  teach  him  how  to  live, 
Than  this  his  Maker  has  seenfit  to  give; 
Supple  and  flexible  as  Indian  cane, 
To  take  the  bend  his  appetites  ordain; 
Contrived  to  suit  firail  Nature's  crazy  case, 
And  reconcile  his  lusts  with  saving  grace. 
By  this,  with  nice  precision  of  design, 
He  draws  upon  life's  map  a  zigzag  line, 
That  shows  how  far  'tis  safe  to  follow  sin, 
And  where  his  danger  and  Qod's  wrath  begin. 
By  this  he  forms,  as  pleased  he  sports  along, 
His  wcU-poised  estimate  of  right  and  wrong; 
And  finds  the  modish  mannen  of  the  day, 
Though  loose,  as  hannlesB  as  an  infant's  play. 

Build  by  whatever  plan  Caprice  decrees, 
With  what  materials,  on  what  ground  you  please; 
Your  hope  shall  stand  unblamed,  perhaps  admired, 
If  not  that  hope  the  Scripture  has  required. 
Thestrange  conceits,  vain  projects  and  wild  dreams, 
With  which  hypocrisy  for  ever  teems, 
(Though  other  follies  strike  the  pubHc  eye, 
And  raise  a  laugh,)  pass  unmolested  bji; 
But  if,  unblameable  in  word  or  thought, 
A  man  arise,  a  man  whom  God  has  taught, 
With  all  EUjah's  dignity  of  tone, 
And  all  the  love  of  the  beloved  John, 
To  storm  the  citadels  they  build  in  air. 
And  smite  the  untempered  wall;  'tis  death  to  spare. 
To  sweep  away  all  refuges  of  Ues, 
And  place,  instead  of  quirks  themMlves  devise, 
Lama  Sabadhani  before  their  eyes; 
To  prove,  that  vrithont  Christ  all  gain  is  loss^ 
AU  hope  despair,  that  stands  not  on  his  cross ; 
Except  the  few  his  Grod  may  have  impressed, 
A  tenfold  fienzy  seizes  all  the  rest 

Throughout  mankind,  the  Christiankind  at  least, 
There  dwells  a  consciousness  in  eveiy  breast. 
That  folly  ends  where  genuine  hope  begins, 
And  he  that  finds  his  Heaven  must  lose  his  sins. 
Nature  opposes  vrith  her  utmost  force 
This  riving  stroke,  this  ultimate  divorce ; 
And,  while  religion  seems  to  be  her  view. 
Hates  with  a  deep  sincerity  the  true : 
For  this,  of  all  that  ever  influencecS  man, 
Since  Abel  worshipped,  or  the  world  began. 
This  only  spares  no  lust,  admits  no  plea, 
But  makes  him,  if  at  all,  completely  free ; 
Sounds  forth  the  signal,  as  she  mounts  her -ear. 
Of  an  eternal,  univeml  war; 
Rejects  all  treaty,  penetrates  all  vriks. 
Scorns  with  the  same  indifierence  frowns  and  smiles; 
Drives  through  the  realms  of  Sin,  where  riot  reels, 
And  lErindi  Us  crown  beneath  her  buming  wheels  I 


Hence  all  that  is  in  man,  pride,  pdssion,  ait, 
Powers  of  the  mind,  and  feelings  of  the  heait, 
Insensibte  of  Truth's  almighty  channs, 
Starts  at  her  first  appi  jach,  and  sounds  to  armsf 
While  Bigotry,  with  well-dissembled  fears. 
His  eyes  shut  fast,  his  fingers  in  lus  ean, 
Mighty  to  parry  and  posh  by  God's  word, 
With  senseless  noise,  his  aigument  the  sword. 
Pretends  a  zeal  for  godliness  and  grace. 

And  spits  abhorrence  in  the  Christian's  fiuse. 

» 

Parent  of  Hope,  immortal  Truth !  make  knowr 
Thy  deathless  wreaths,  and  triumphs  all  thine  own 
The  silent  progress  of  thy  power  is  such, 
Thy  means  so  feeble,  and  despised  so  much. 
That  few  believe  the  wonders  thou  hast  wrought, 
And  none  can  teach  them,  but  whom  thou  hast 

taught 
O  see  me  sworn  to  serve  thee,  and  command 
A  painter's  skill  into  a  poet's  hand, 
That,  while  I  trembling  trace  a  work  divine, 
Fancy  may  stand  aloof  from  the  design. 
And  light,  and  shade,  and  eveiy  stroke  be  thine. 

If  ever  thou  hast  felt  another's  pain, 
If  ever  when  he  sighed  hast  sighed  again, 
If  ever  on  thy  eyelid  stood  the  tear. 
That  pity  had  engendered,  drop  one  here. 
This  man  was  happy — ^hadthe  world's  good  wMd, 
And  with  it  every  joy  it  can  afToid ; 
Friendship  and  love  seemed  tenderly  at  strife. 
Which  most  should  sweeten  his  untroubled  life; 
Politely  learned,  and  of  a  gentle  race, 
Good  breeding  and  good  sense  gave  all  a  grace, 
And  whether  at  the  toilette  of  the  fair. 
He  laughed  and  trifled,  made  him  welcome  thero. 
Or  if  in  masculine  debate  he  shared, 
Ensured  him  mute  attention  and  regard. 
Alas,  how  changed !  Expresnve  of  his  mind, 
His  eyes  are  sunk,  arms  fokled,  head  reclined; 
Those  awfiil  syllables,  hell,  death,  and  sin, 
Though  whispered,  plainly  tell  what  works  vrithin ; 
That  conscience  there  performs  her  proper  part, 
And  writes  a  doomsday  sentence  on  his  heart ; 
Fomking,  and  fonmken  of  aD  friends. 
He  now  perceives  where  earthly  pleasure  ends; 
Hard  task !  fer  one  who  lately  knew  no  care. 
And  harder  still  as  learnt  beneath  despair; 
His  boun  no  kmger  pass  unmarked  away, 
A  dark  importance  saddens  every  day; 
He  hears  the  notice  of  the  clock  perplexed. 
And  cries,  perhaps  eternity  strikes  next ; 
Sweet  music  is  no  longer  music  here. 
And  laughter  sounds  like  madness  in  his  ear 
His  grief  the  worid  of  all  her  power  dinrma, 
Wine  has  no  taste,  and  beauty  has  no  charms; 
Grod's  hclLj  word,  once  trivial  in  his  view. 
Now  by  the  voice  of  his  experience  true, 
Seems,  as  it  is,  the  fountain  whence  alone 
Must  spring  that  hope  he  pants  to  make  hk  omsb 
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Ncfw  let  the  bright  levene  be  known  abroad ; 
Say  man's  a  wonn,  and  power  belongs  to  Qod. 

As  wAen  a  felon,  whom  his  country's  laws 
Have  justly  doomed  for  some  atrocious  cause, 
Expects  in  darkness  and  heart^chilbng  fears, 
The  shameful  dose  of  all  his  mispent  years; 
If  chance,  on  heavy  pinions  slowly  borne, 
A  tempest  usher  in  the  dreaded  mom, 
Upon  his  dungeon  walls  the  lightning  play. 
The  thunder  seems  to  summon  him  away, 
The  wafdcr  at  the  door  his  key  applies, 
Shoots  back  the  bolt,  and  all  his  courage  dies : 
If  then,  just  then,  all  thoughts  of  mercy  lost, 
When  hope,  long  lingering,  at  last  yields  the  ghost, 
The  sound  of  pardon  pierce  his  startled  ear. 
He  drops  at  once  his  fetters  and  his  fear ; 
A  transport  glows  in  all  he  looks  and  speaks, 
And  the  fint  thankful  tears  bedew  his  cheeks. 
Joy,  &r  superior  joy,  that  much  outwdghs 
The  comfort  of  a  few  poor  added  days, 
Invades,  possesses,  and  o'erwhelms  the  soul 
Of  him,  whom  Hope  has  with  a  touch  made  whole. 
'Tis  Heaven,  all  Heaven  descending  on  the  wings 
Of  the  glad  legions  of  the  King  of  kings  i 
'Tis  more — ^'tis  God  diffused  through  every  part, 
^is  God  himself  triumphant  in  his  heart 
O  welcome  now  the  sun's  once  hated  light. 
His  noonday  beams  were  never  half  so  bright 
Not  kindred  minds  alone  are  called  t'  employ 
Their  hours,  their  days,  in  listening  to  his  joy ; 
Unconscious  nature,  all  that  he  surveys. 
Rocks,  giGvesy  and  streams,  must  join  him  in  his 
praise. 


These  are  thy  glorious  works,  eternal  Truth, 
The  scoff  of  withered  age  and  beardless  yooth; 
These  move  the  censure  and  illiboral  grin 
Of  £x>l8,  that  hate  thee  and  delight  in  sin: 
But  these  shall  last  when  night  has  quenched  Urn 

pole. 
And  Heaven  is  all  departed  as  a  scroll; 
And  when,  as  Justice  has  long  since  decreed, 
T  A  earth  shall  blaze,  and  a  new  world  succeed. 
Then  these  thy  glorious  works,  and  tliey  who 

share 
That  hope  which  can  alone  exclude  despair. 
Shall  live  exempt  from  vraakness  and  decay, 
The  brightest  wonders  of  an  endless,  day. 

Happy  the  bard,  (if  that  fair  name  belong 
To  him,  that  Uends  no  fable  with  his  song,) 
Whose  lines  uniting,  by  an  honest  art, 
The  faithful  monitor's  and  poet's  part, 
Seek  to  delight,  that  they  may  mend  mankind, 
And,  while  they  captivate,  inform  the  mind : 
Still  happier,  if  he  till  a  thankful  soil, 
And  firuit  reward  his  honourable  toil : 
But  happier  far,  who  comfort  those,  that'wait 
To  hear  plain  truth  at  Judah's  hallowed  gate: 
Their  language  simple,  as  their  manners  med^ 
No  shining  ornaments  have  they  to  seek ; 
Nor  labour  they,  nor  time  nor  talents  waste, 
In  sorting  flowers  to  suit  a  fickle  taste; 
But  while  they  speak  the  wisdom  of  the  skies. 
Which  art  can  only  darken  and  disguise, 
Th'  abundant  harvest,  xeoompenae  divine. 
Repays  their  work— the  gleaning  only  mine. 


efiatrits. 


Quo  nlMl  im^os  meliusre  tenis 
F^ta  donavare,  bonique  Avl : 
Nee  dabunt,  quamvM  ledeant  In  aamm 

Tempore  priacum.  Hor.  lib.  iv.  Ode  Z 


Fairkst  and  fiwemost  of  the  train,  that  wait 
On  man's  most  dignified  and  happiest  state, 
Whether  we  name  thee  charity  or  love. 
Chief  grace  below,  and  all  in  all  above. 
Prosper  (I  press  thee  with  a  povrerful  plea^ 
A  task  I  venture  on,  impelled  by  thee ; 
O  never  seen  but  in  thy  blest  efiects, 
Or  felt  but  in  the  soul  that  heaven  adects ; 
Who  seeks  to  praise  thee,  and  to  make  thoe  known 
To  other  hearts,  must  have  thee  in  his  own. 
Come,  prompt  me  with  benevolent  desiies, 
Teach  me  to  kindle  at  thy  gentle  fires. 
And,  though  disgraced  and  slighted,  to  redeem 
A  jioet's  name,  by  making  thee  the  theme. 

God,  woTKing  ever  on  a  social  plan, 
Bt  tariovfl  ties  attaches  man  to  man: 


He  made  at  first,  though  firee  and  unconfined, 
One  man  the  common  iGUher  of  the  kind ; 
That  every  tribe,  though  placed  as  he  sees  best 
Where  seas  or  deserts  part  them  from  the  rest 
DiTcrin^  in  language,  manners^  or  in  face. 
Might  feel  themselves  allied  to  all  the  race. 
When  Cook — lamented,  and  with  tears  aji  joai 
As  ever  mingled  with  heroic  dust, — 
Steered  Britain's  oak  into  a  world  unknown, 
And  in  his  country's  glory  sought  his  own. 
Wherever  he  found  man,  to  nature  true. 
The  rights  of  man  were  sacred  in  his  view; 
He  soothed  with  gifts,  and  greeted  with  asmile, 
The  Bunple  native  of  the  new-found  isle; 
He  spumed  the  wretch,  that  slighted  or  withstooi) 
The  tender  trgumeni  of  kindred  blood, 


CHARITY. 
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Nor  would  endmoi  that  any  aboidd  control 
EBs  fireeoom  bretluen  of  tlie  Krathern  pole. 

But  though  some  noUer  minds  a  law  nspecty 
That  none  shall  with  impunity  n^lect. 
In  baser  souls  ummmberod  evils  meet, 
To  thwart  its  influence,  and  its  end  defeat. 
Wliiie  Cook  is  loved  for  savage  lives  he  saved, 
See  Cortes  odious  for  a  world  enslaved  I 
Where  wast  thou  then,  sweet  Charity?  where  then, 
Thou  tutelary  friend  of  helpless  men*} 
Wast  thou  in  monkish  cells  and  nunneries  ibund. 
Or  building  hospitals  on  English  ground  1 
No. — Mammon  makes  the  world  his  legatee 
Through  fear,  not  love;  and  Heaven  abhoiB  the 

fee, 
Wherever  fennd,  (and  all  men  need  thy  caie,) 
Nor  age  nor  infancy  could  find  thee  there. 
The  hand,  that  slew  till  it  could  shy  no  more, 
Was  glued  to  the  swcri  hilt  with  Indian  gore. 
Their  prince,  as  justly  seated  on  his  throne- 
As  vain  imperial  Philip  on  his  own. 
Tricked  out  of  all  his  royalty  by  art, 
That  stripped  htm  bare,  and  broke  his  honest  heart, 
Died  by  Uie  sentence  of  a  shaven  priest, 
For  scorning  what  they  taught  him  to  detest. 
How  dark  the  veil,  that  intercepts  the  blaze 
Of  Heaven's  mysterious  purposes  and  ways; 
God  stood  not,  though  he  seemed  to  stand,  aloof; 
And  at  this  hour  the  conqueror  feels  the  proof: 
The  wreath  he  won  drew  down  an  instant  curse, 
The  fretting  plague  is  in  the  public  puise. 
The  cankered  spoil  corrodes  the  pining  state, 
Starved  by  that  indolence  their  mines  create. 

O  could  their  ancient  Incas  rise  again, 
How  would  they  take  up  Israel's  taunting  strain  1 
Art  thou  too  fellen,  Iberial  Do  we  see 
The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  wel 
Thou,  that  hast  wasted  earth,  and  dared  despise 
Alike  the  vnath  and  mercy  of  the  skies. 
Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 
Low  in  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  inade. 
We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest. 
To  see  the  oppressor  in  his  turn  oppresMd. 
Art  thou  the  god,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 
Rolled  over  ail  our  desolated  land, 
Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down, 
And  made  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  frown  I 
The  sword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powem, 
And  waste  them,  as  thy  sword  has  wasted  oon. 
Tis  thus  Omnipotence  his  law  fulfils. 
And  Vengeance  executes  what  Justice  vrills. 

Again---the  band  of  commerce  was  designed 
T'  associate  all  the  branches  of  mankind; 
And  if  a  boundless  plenty  be  the  robe. 
Trade  is  the  goldeA  girdle  of  the  globe. 
Wise  to  promote  whatever  .end  he  means, 
God  opens  fruitful  nature's  various  scenes: 
Each  climate  needs  what  other  climes  producOi 
AndofiexB  something  to  the  general  use; 


No  Und  but  listens  to  the  common  call, 
And  in  return  receives  supply  from  all. 
This  genial  interoomne,  and  mutual  aid, 
Cheers  what  were  else  a  univeml  shade, 
Calls  Nature  from  her  ivy-mantled  den. 
And  softens  human  rock-work  into  men 
Ingenious  Art,  with  her  expressive  fece, 
Steps  forth  to  fashion  and  refine  the  race; 
Not  only  fills  Necesnly's  demand. 
But  overcharges  her  capacious  hand: 
Capricious  Taste  itself  can  crave  no  more, 
Than  she  supplies  from  her  abounding  store, 
She  strikes  out  all  that  luxury  can  ask, 
And  gains  new  vigour  at  her  endless  task. 
Hers  is  the  spacious  arch,  the  shapely  spire, 
The  painter's  pencil,  and  the  poet's  lyre; 
From  her  the  canvass  borrows  li^t  and  shade^ 
And  verse,  more  lasting,  hues  that  never  fade. 
She  guides  the  fingers  o'er  the  dancing  ke}^. 
Gives  difficulty,  all  the  grace  of  ease, 
And  pours  a  torrent  of  sweet  notes  around. 
Fast  as  the  thirsting  ear  can  drink  the  sound. 

These  are  the  gifts  of  Art,  and  Art  thrives  mrit\ 
Where  commerce  has  enriched  the  busy  coast; 
He  catches  all  improvements  in  his  flight, 
Spreads  foreign  wonders  in  his  country's  sight, 
Imports  what  others  have  invented  well, 
And  stirs  his  own  to  match  them,  or  excel. 
'Tis  thus  reciprocating,  each  with  each, 
Alternately  the  nations  learn  and  teach; 
While  Providence  enjoins  to  every  soul 
A  union  with  the  vast  terraqueous  whole. 

Heaven  speed  the  canvass,  gallantly  unfurled 
To  furnish  and  accommodate  a  worid, 
To  give  the  .pole  the  produce  of  the  sun. 
And  knit  th'  unsocial  climates  into  one. — 
Soft  airs  and  gentle  heavings  of  the  wave 
Impel  the  fleet,  whose  errand  is  to  save, 
To  succour  wasted  regions,  and  replace 
The  smUe  of  Opulence  in  Sorrow's  face. 
Let  nothing  adverse,  nothing  unforeseen. 
Impede  the  bark,  that  ploughs  the  deep  serene. 
Charged  with  a  freight  transcending  in  its  worth 
The  gems  ci  India,  Nature's  rarest  birth. 
That  flies,  like  Gabriel  on  his  Lord's  commands, 
A  herald  of  God's  love  to  pagan  lands. 
But  ah!  what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what  prayer, 
For  merchants  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair, 
Who  drive  a  loathsome  traflSc,  guage,  and  qpan, 
And  buy  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man ! 
The  tender  ties  of  father,  husband,  friend, 
All  bonds  of  nature  in  that  moment  end; 
And  each  endures,  while  yet  he  draws  his  breath, 
A  stroke  as  fidal  as  the  scythe  of  Death. 
The  sable  warrior,  frantic  with  regret 
Of  her  ho  loves,  andnever  can  forget, 
Loses  in  tears  the  fer-reoeding  shore, 
But  not  the  thought,  that  theiy  must  meet  no  nritoi } 
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Dqpiived  of  her  and  freedom  at  a  blow, 
What  has  he  left  that  he  can  yet  fcwegol 
Yes,  to  deep  sadnen  sullenly  veagned, 
He  feds  hia  body's  bondage  in  hk  min^ ; 
Puts  off  his  genenras  nature;  and,  to  suit 
His  inanneiB  with  his  fate,  puts  on  the  bmte. 

O  most  degrading  of  all  ills,  that  wait  • 
On  man,  a  mourner  in  his  best  estate ! 
All  other  sorrows  Virtue  may  efidure. 
And  find  submission  more  than  half  a  cure; 
Grief  is  itself  a  medicine,  and  bestowed 
T'  improve  the  fortitude  that  bcaxs  the  load. 
To  teach  the  wanderer,  as  his  woes  increase. 
The  path  of  Wisdom,  all  whose  paths  are  peace; 
But  davery ! — ^Virtue  dreads  it  as  her  grave: 
Patience  itself  is  meanness  in  a  slave : 
Or  if  the  will  and  sovereignty  of  God 
Did  sufier  it  a  while,  and  kiss  the  rod, 
Wait  for  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day. 
And  snap  the  chain  the  moment  when  you  may. 
Nature  imprints  upon  whatever  we  see, 
1  hat  has  a  heart  and  life  in  it.  Be  free; 
The  beasts  are  chartered — ^neither  age  nor  fi>roe 
Can  quell  the  love  of  freedom  in  a  horse: 
He  breaks  the  cord  that  held  him  at  the  rack; 
And,  conscious  of  an  unencumbered  back, 
Snufis  up  the  morning  air,  forgets  the  rein; 
Loose  fiy  his  forelock  and  his  ample  mane. 
Responsive  to  the  distant  neigh  he  neighs; 
Nor  stops  till,  overleaping  all  delays. 
He  finds  the  pasture  where  his  feUovrs  graze. 

Canst  thou,  and  honoured  with  a  Christian 
name,  ^ 

Buy  what  is  woman-bom,  and  feel  no  shame ; 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  1 
So  may  the  wolf,  whom  fiimine  has  made  bold. 
To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold : 
So  may  the  rufifian,  who,  with  ghostly  glide. 
Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bed  side ; 
Not  he,  but  his  emergence  forced  the  door, 
He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 
Has  God  then  given  its  sweetness  to  the  cane. 
Unless  his  laws  be  trampled  on — ^in  vain  1 
Built  a  brave  worid,  which  can  not  yet  subsist. 
Unless  his  right  to  rule  it  be  dismissed  1 
Impudent  blasphemy  I  So  Folly  pleads. 
And,  Avarice  being  judge,  with  ease  succeeds. 

But  granc  the  plea,  and  let  it  stand  for  just. 
That  man  make  man  his  prey,  because  he  mu6c; 
Still  there  is  room  for  pity  to  abate. 
And  sooth  the  sorrows  of  so  sad  a  state. 
A  Briton  knows,  or  if  he  knows  it  not. 
The  Scripture  placed  vrithin  his  reach,  he  ought, 
That  sovJs  have  no  discriminating  hue. 
Alike  important  in  their  Maker's  view . 
That  none  are  free  from  blemish  since  the  fall, 
And  Love  divine  has  paid  one  price  for  aH 


The  wretch,  that  worioB  and  weeps  without  i^ie^ 
Has  one  that  notioes  his  silent  grief. 
He,  from  whose  hands  alone  all  power  proceedi^ 
Ranks  its  abuse  among  the  foulest  deeds, 
Considers  all  injustice  with  a  frown ; 
But  markB  the  man  that  treads  his  feDow  down. 
Begone — the  whip  and  bell  in  that  hard  hand 
Are  hateful  ensigns  of  usurped  command. 
Not  Mexico  could  purchase  kings  a  claim 
To  scourge  him,  weariness  his  only  blame. 
Remember  Heaven  has  an  avenging  rod : 
To  smite  the  poor  b  treason  against  Grod. 

Trouble  is  grudgingly  and  hardly  brooked, 
While  lifo's  sublimest  joys  are  overlooked 
We  wander  o'er  a  sunburnt  thirsty  soil, 
Murmuring  and  weary  of  our  daily  toil. 
Forget  t'  enjoy  the  palm-tree's  ofiered  shade. 
Or  taste  the  fountain  in  the  neighbouring  glade: 
Else  who  would  lose,  that  had  the  power  f  im 

prove. 
The  occasion  of  transmuting  foar  to  love  1 

0  'tis  a  god-like  privilege  to  save. 
And  that  scorns  it  is  himself  a  slave. 
Inform  his  mind ;  one  flash  of  heavenly  day 
Would  heal  his  heart,  and  meh  hU  chains  away. 
"  Beauty  for  ashes"  is  a  gift  indeeu. 

And  slaves,  by  truth  enlaiged,  are  doubly  freed. 
Then  would  he  say,  submissive  at  thy  feet, 
While  gratitude  and  love  made  service  sweet,  — 
My  dear  deliverer  out  of  hopeless  night, 
Wliose  bounty  bought  me  but  to  give  me  light, 

1  was  a  bondman  on  my  native  plain, 

Sin  forged,  and  Ignorance  made  fast,  the  chain; 
Thy  lips  have  shed  instruction  as  the  dew. 
Taught  me  what  path  to  shun,  and  what  pursue; 
Farewell  my  fonner  joys!  I  sigh  no  mors 
For  Africa's  once  loved,  benighted  shore; 
Serving  a  benefactor  I  am  free; 
At  my  best  home,  if  not  exiled  from  thee. 

Some  men  make  gain  a  fountain,  whence  pro 
ceeds 
A  stream  of  liberal  and  hcrcnc  deeds; 
The  swell  of  pity,  not  to  be  confined 
Within  the  scanty  limits  of  the  mind, 
Disdains  the  bank,  and  throws  the  golden  sands^ 
A  rich  deposite,  on  the  bordering  lands : 
These  have  an  ear  for  his  paternal  call. 
Who  makes  some  rich  for  the  supply  of  all ; 
God's  gift  with  pleaimro  in  his  praise  urnpioy; 
And  Thornton  is  familiar  with  the  joy. 

O  could  I  worship  aught  beneath  the  skies^ 
That  earth  has  seen,  or  fancy  can  devise. 
Thine  altar,  sacred  Liberty,  should  stand, 
Built  by  no  mercenary  vulgar  hand. 
With  fragrant  turf,  and  flowers  as  vrild  and  fail 
As  overdressed  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  air. 
Duly,  as  ever  on  the  mountain's  height 
The  peep  of  Morning  shed  a  dawning  Hghf , 
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Again,  wfajen  Evening,  in  her  sober  vest, 
Drew  the  gray  curtain  of  the  fiiding  weat, 
Myaoul  ahould  yield  thee  willing  thanks  and 

praise, 
For  the  chief  blessings  of  my  fairest  days: 
But  that  were  sacrilege— praise  is  not  thine, 
But  hia  who  gave  thee,  and  preserves  thee  minej 
Ellse  I  would  say,  and  as  I  spake  bid  fly 
A  captive  bird  into  the  boundless  sky, 
This  triple  realm  adores  thee — thou  art  come 
From  Sparta  hither,  and  art  here  at  home. 
We  feel  thy  force  still  active,  at  this  hour 
Enjoy  immunity  from  priestly  power, 
While  Conscience,  happier  than  in  ancient  years, 
Owns  no  superior  but  the  God  she  fears. 
Propitious  spirit!  yet  expunge  a  wrong 
Thy  rights  have  suffered,  and  our  land,  too  long. 
Teach  mercy  to  ten  thousand  hearts,  that  share 
The  fears  and  hopes  of  a  commercial^  care. 
Prisons  expect  the  wicked,  and  were  built 
To  bind  the  lawless,  and  to  punish  guilt; 
But  shipwreck,  earthquake,  battle,  fire,  and  flood, 
Are  mig&ty  mischiefs,  not  to  be  withstood; 
And  honest  merit  stands  on  slippery  grounH, 
Where  covert  guile  and  artifice  abound. 
Let  just  restraint,  for  public  peace  designed, 
Chain  up  the  wolves  and  tigers  of  mankind; 
The  foe  of  virtue  has  no  claim  to  thee, 
But  let  insolvent  Innocence  go  free. 

Patron  of  else  the  most  despised  of  men, 
Accept  the  tribute  of  a  stranger's  pen; 
Verse,  like  the  laurel ;  its  immortal  meed, 
Should  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed; 
I  may  alarm  thee,  but  I  fear  the  shame 
(Charity  chosen  as  my  theme  and  aim) 
I  most  incur,  forgetting  Howard's  name. 
Blest  with  all  wealth  can  give  thee,  to  redgn 
Joys  doubly  sweet  to  feelings  quick  as  thine, 
To  quit  the  bliss  thy  rural  scenes  bestow, 
To  seek  a  nobler  amidst  scenes  of  wo. 
To  traverse  seas,  range  kingdoms,  and  bring  home, 
Not  the  proud  monuments  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
But  knowledge  such  as  only  dungeons  teach, 
And  only  sympathy  like  thine  could  reach; 
That  grief  sequestered  from  the  public  stage. 
Might  smooth  her  feathers,  and  enjoy  her  cage; 
Speaks  a  di\ine  ambition,  and  a  zeal, 
The  boldest  patriot  might  be  proud  to  feci 
O  that  the  voice  of  clamour  and  debate, 
That  pleads  for  peace  till  it  disturbs  the  state, 
Were  hushed  in  favour  of  thy  generous  plea, 
The  poor  thy  clients,  and  Heaven's  smile  thy  feel 
Phik)8ophy,  that  does  not  dream  or  stray, 
Walks  arm  in  arm  with  nature  all  his  way; 
Compasses  earth,  dives  into  it,  ascends 
Whatever  steep  Inquiry  recommends, 
Seen  planetary  wonders  smoothly  roll 
Round  other  systems  under  her  control, 


Drinks  wisdom  at  the  milky  stream  of  light. 
That  cheers  the  silent  journey  of  the  night, 
And  brings  at  his  return  a  bosom  charged 
With  nch  instruction,  and  a  soul  enlarged. 
The  treasured  sweets  of  the  capacious  plan. 
That  Heaven  spreads  wide  before  tlic  view  of  muio, 
All  prompt  his  pleased  pursuit,  and  to  pursue 
Still  prompt  him,  with  a  pleasure  always  new; 
He  too  has  a  connecting  power,  and  draws 
Man  to  the  centre  of  the  common  cause, 
Aiding  a  dubious  and  deficient  sight 
With  a  new  medium  and  a  purer  light. 
All  truth  is  precious,  if  not  all  divine; 
And  what  dilates  the  powers  must  needs  refine. 
He  reads  the  skies,  and,  watching  every  change, 
Provides  the  faculties  an  ampler  range; 
And  wins  mankind,  as  his  attempts  prevail, 
A  prouder  station  on  the  general  scale. 
But  Reason  still,  unless  divinely  taught, 
Whate'er  she  learns,  learns  nothing  as  she  ough* 
The  lamp  of  revelation  only  shows. 
What  human  wisdom  can  not  but  oppose. 
That  man,  in  nature's  richest  mantle  clad  ^ 

And  graced  with  all  philosophy  can  add, 
Though  &ir  without  and  luminous  within, 
Is  still  the  progeny  and  heir  of  sin. 
Thus  taught,  down  falls  the  plumage  of  his  pridtf 
He  feels  his  need  of  an  unerring  guide, 
And  knows  that  falling  he  shall  rise  no  move, 
Unless  the  power  that  bade  him  stand  restore. 
This  is  indeed  philosophy;  this  known 
Makes  wisdom,  worthy  of  the  name,  hb  own* 
And,  without  this,,  whatever  he  discuss; 
Whether  the  space  between  the  stars  and  us  * 
Whether  he  measure  earth,  compute  the  sea 
Weigh  sunbeams,  carve  a  fly,  or  spit  a  flea; 
The  solemn  trifler  with  his  boasted  skill 
Toils  much,  and  is  a  solemn  trifler  still: 
Blind  was  he  bom,  and  his  misguided  eyes 
Grown  dim  in  trifling  studies,  blind  he  dies. 
Self-knowledge  truly  learned  of  course  implies 
The  rich  possession  of  a  nobler  prize ; 
For  self  to  self,  and  God  to  man  revealed, 
(Two  themes  to  Nature's  eye  for  ever  sealed) 
Are  taught  by  rays,  that  fly  with  equal  pace 
From  the  same  centre  of  eidightening  grace. 
Here  stay  thy  foot;  how  cofHOUs,  and  how  clear, 
Th'  o'erflowing  well  of  Charity  springs  here! 
Hark!  'tis  the  music  of  a  thousand  rills, 
Some  through  the  groves,  some  down  the  slopinr 

hills. 
Winding  a  secret  or  an  open  course. 
And  all  supplied  from  an  eternal  source. 
The  ties  of  Nature  do  but  feebly  hind, 
And  Commerce  partially  reclaims  mankind , 
Philosophy,  without  his  heavenly  guide, 
May  blow  up  self-conceit,  and  noiuish  pride 
But,  while  his  promise  is  the  reasoping  part 
Has  still  a  veil  of  midnight  on  his  heart* 
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Tis  Truth  divine,  exhibited  on  earth, 
Gives  Charity  her  being  and  her  birth. 

Suppoee  (when  thought  is  warm  and  fancy  flows, 
What  will  not  argument  sometimes  suppose'} 
An  isle  possessed  by  creatures  of  our  kind, 
Endued  with  reason,  yet  by  nature  blind, 
Let  supposition  lend  her  aid  once  more, 
And  land  some  grave  optician  on  the  shore: 
He  claps  his  lens,  if  haply  they  may  see, 
Close  to  the  part  where  vision  ought  to  be; 
But  finds,  that,  though  his  tubes  assist  the  sight, 
They  can  not  give  it,  or  make  darkness  light 
He  reads  vnse  lectures,  and  describes  aloud 
A  sense  they  know  not,  to  the  wondering  crowd; 
He  talks  of  light,  and  the  prismatic  hues, 
As  men  of  depth  in  eruditbn  use; 
But  all  he  gains  for  his  harangue  is— Well,— ^ 
What  monstrous  lies  some  travellers  will  tell ! 

The  soul,  whose  sight  all-quickening  grace  re- 
news, 
Takes  the  resemblance  of  the  good  she  views, 
As  diamonds,  stripped  of  their  opaque  dif^mse, 
Bieflect  the  noonday  glory  of  the  skies. 
She  speaks  of  him,  her  authoz,  guardian,  friend, 
Whose  love  knew  no  beginning,  knows  no  end, 
In  language  warm  as  all  that  love  inspires. 
And  in  the  glow  of  her  intense  desires, 
Pants  to  communicate  her  noble  fires. 
She  sees  a  world  ftfark  blind  to  what  employs 
Her  eager  thought,  and  feeds  her  flowing  joys ; 
Though  Wisdom  hail  them,  heedless  of  her  call, 
Flies  to  save  some,  and  feels  a  pang  for  all: 
Herself  as  weak  as  her  support  is  strong. 
She  feels  that  frailty  she  denied  so  long ; 
And,  finom  a  knowledge  of  her  ovm  disease, 
Learns  to  compassionate  the  sick  she  sees. 
Here  see,  acquitted  of  all  vain  pretence. 
The  reign  of  genuine  Charity  commence. 
Though  soom  repay  her  sympathetic  tears, 
She  sdll  is  kind,  and  still  she  perseveres; 
The  truth  she  loves  a  sightless  world  blaspheme, 
'Tis  childish  dotage,  a  delirious  dream; 
The  danger  they  discern  not,  they  deny; 
Laugh  at  their  only  remedy,  and  die. 
But  still  a  soul  thus  touched  can  never  cease, 
Whoever  threatens  war,  to  speak  of  peace. 
Pure  in  her  aim,  and  in  her  temper  mild, 
Her  wisdom  seems  the  weakness  of  a  child : 
She  makes  excuses  where  she  might  condemn. 
Reviled  by  those  that  hate  her,  prays  £x  them: 
Suspidon  lurks  not  in  her  artl^  breast. 
The  worst  suggested,  she  believes  the  best; 
Not  soon  provoked,  however  stung  and  teased. 
And,  if  perhaps  made  angry,  soon  appeased ; 
t)ho  rather  waives  than  wiH  dispute  her  right, 
And,  injured,  makes  forgiveness  her  delight 

Such  was  the  portrait  an  apostle  drew, 
The  bright  original  was  one  he  knew; 
Heaven  held  his  hand,  the  likeness  must  be  trae. 


When  one,  that  holds  communion  with  the  aides, 
Has  filled  his  urn  where  these  pure  waters  riso, 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  thin^ 
'Tis  e'en  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings; 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide. 
That  tdk  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supplied. 
So  when  a  ship,  well  freighted  with  the  stoves 
The  sun  matures  on  India's  spicy  shores, 
Has  dropped  her  anchor,  and  her  canvass  furled, 
In  some  safe  haven  of  our  western  worki, 
'Twere  vain  inquiry  to  what  port  she  went 
The  gale  informs  us,  laden  with  the  scent. 

Some  seek,  when  queasy  conscience  has  ito 
qualms. 
To  lull  the  painful  malady  with  ahns; 
But  pharity  not  feigned  intends  alone 
Another's  good — theirs  centres  in  their  own ; 
And,  too  short  lived  to  reach  the  reahns  of  peace. 
Must  cease  for  ever  when  the  poor  shall  cease. 
Flavia,  most  tender  of  her  own  good  name, 
Is  rather  careless  of  her  sister's  fiune : 
Her  superfluity  the  poor  supplies, 
But,  if  she  touch  a  character,  it  dies. 
The  seeming  virtue  weighed  sgainst  the  vice, 
She  deems  all  safe,  fer  she  has  paid  the  price: 
No  charity  but  alms  aught  values  she. 
Except  in  porcelain  on  her  mantel-tree. 
How  many  deeds,  vrith  which  the  worid  has  rung 
From  Pride,  in  league  with  Ignorance,  have  sprung 
But  God  o'errules  all  human  follies  still, 
And  bends  the  tough  materials  to  his  wilL 
A  conflagratbn,  or  a  wintry  flood, 
Has  left  some  hundreds  without  home  or  Ibod  ; 
Extravagance  and  Avarice  shall  subscribe. 
While  fame  and  self-complacence  are  the  briba 
The  brief  proclaimed,  it  visits  every  pew. 
But  first  the  squire's,  a  compliment  but  due: 
With  slow  deliberation  he  unties 
His  glittering  purse,  that  envy  of  all  eyes. 
And,  while  the  clerk  just  puzzles  out  the  psakn, 
Slides  guinea  behind  guinea  in  his  palm; 
TUl  finding,  what  he  might  have  found  before, 
A  smaller  piece  amidst  the  precious  store, 
Pinched  close  between  his  finger  and  his  thumbs 
He  half  exhiUts,  and  then  drops  the  sum. 
Gold  to  be  sure! — Throughout  the  town  'tis  tdd, 
How  the  good  squire  gives  never  less  than  gold, 
From  motives  such  as  his,  though  not  the  best. 
Springs  in  due  time  supply  for  the  distressed ; 
Not  less  efiectual  than  what  love  bestows, 
Except  that  oflice  clips  it  as  it  goes. 

But  lest  I  seem  to  sin  against  a  friend, 
And  wound  the  grace  I  mean  to  lecommeDd, 
(Though  vice  derided  with  a  just  design 
Implies  no  trespass  against  love  divine,) 
Once  more  I  would  adopt  the  graver  style, 
A  teacher  should  be  sparing  of  his  smile. 
Unless  a  love  of  virtue  light  the  flame. 
Satire  is,  more  than  those  he  brands,  to  bUune*, 


CHARITY. 


He  hides  behind  a  magisteiia]  air 
His  own  offences,  and  stripe  otheiehare: 
Affects,  indeed,  a  most  hnmane  eoncem, 
That  men,  if  gently  tutored,  will  not  learn; 
That  mulish  FoDy,  not  to  be  reclaimed 
By  softer  methocfa,  must  be  made  ariiamed; 
But  (I  migh^  instance  in  St  Patrick's  dean) 
Too  often  ndb  to  gratify  his  spleen. 
Most  satirists  aie  indeed  a  public  soouige; 
Their  mildest  physic  is  a  fitxrier's  puige; 
Theur  acrid  temper  turns,  as  soon  as  stined, 
The  milk  of  th^  good  purpose  all  to  cuxd. 
Their  zeal  begotten,  as  their  woriLB  rehearse, 
By  lean  despair  upon  an  empty  puise, 
The  wild  assasBins  start  into  the  street. 
Prepared  to  poniaid  whomsoe'er  they  meet. 
No  skill  in  swordmanship,  however  just. 
Can  be  secure  against  a  madman's  thrust; 
And  even  Virtue,  so  unfairly  matched. 
Although  immortal,  may  be  pricked  or  scratened. 
When  scandal  has  new  minted  an  old  lie, 
Or  taxed  invention  for  a  fresh  supply, 
'Tis  called  a  satire,  and  the  world  appears 
Gathering  around  it  with  erected  ears: 
A  thousand  names  are  tossedinto  the  crowd; 
Some  whispered  softly,  and  some  twanged  aloud ; 
Just  as  the  sapience  of  an  author's  brain 
Suggests  it  safe  or  dangerous  to  beplain. 
Strange!  how  the  frequent  interjected  dash 
Gluickens  a  maritet  and  helps  off  the  trash; 
The  important  letters,  that  include  the  rest, 
Serve  as  a  key  to  thoee  that  are  suppressed; 
Conjecture  gripes  the  victims  in  his  paw, 
The  world  is  charmed,  and  Scrib  escapes  the  law. 
So,  when  the  cold  damp  shades  of  night  prevail. 
Worms  may  be  caught  by  either  head  or  tail; 
Fordbly  dravm  from  many  a  close  recess, 
They  meet  v?iih  little  pity,  no  redress; 
Plunged  in  the  stream,  they  lodge  upon  the  mud, 
Food  lor  the  &mished  rovers  of  the  ilood. 

All  aeal  for  a  lelbim,  that  gives  oflenoe 
To  peace  and  charity,  is  mere  pretence: 
A  bold  remark,  but  which,  if  well  appUed, 
Would  humble  many  a  towering  poet's  pride. 
Perhaps  the  man  vras  in  a  sportive  fit, 
And  had  no  other  play-place  fat  his  wit; 
Perhaps  enchanted  with  the  love  of  fame. 
He  sought  the  jewel  in  his  neighbour's  shame ; 
Perhaps— whatever  end  he  might  punme, 
The  cause  of  virtue  could  not  be  his  view. 
At  every  stroke  vrit  flashes  in  our  eyes; 
The  turns  are  quick,  the  polished  points  surprise, 
But  shine  with  cruel  and  tremendous  chaimsy 
That,  while  they  please,  possess  us  with  alarms; 
So  have  I  soett(aiid  hastened  to  the  sight 
On  all  the  vrings  of  holiday  delight,) 
Where  stands  that  monument  of  ancient  power, 
Named}  with  emphatic  dignity,  the  Tower, 
4  £ 


Chins,  halberts,  swords,  and  pistols,  great  and 

small, 
In  starry  forms  disposed  upon  the  wall; 
We  wonder,  as  we  gazing  stand  below, 
That  brass  and  steel  should  make  so  fine  a  show; 
But  though  we  praise  th'  exact  designer's  skill. 
Account  them  im^^ements  of  mischief  still. 

No  works  shall  find  acceptance  in  that  day, 
When  all  dii^guises  shall  be  rent  away, 
That  square  not  truly  with  the  Scripture  plan. 
Nor  spring  from  love  to  God,  or  love  to  man. 
As  he  ordains  things  sordid  in  their  birth 
To  be  resolved  into  their  parent  earth; 
And,  though  the  soul  shall  seek  superior  orbs, 
Whate'er  this  worid  produces,  it  absorbs; 
So  self  starts  nothing,  but  what  tends  apace 
Home  to  the  goal,  where  it  began  the  race. 
Such  as  our  motive  is,  our  aim  must  be; 
If  this  be  servile,  that  can  ne'er  be  free: 
If  self  employ  us,  whatsoe'er  is  wrought. 
We  glorify  that  self,  not  him  we  ought: 
Such  virtues  had  need  prove  their  own  reward, 
The  Judge  of  all  men  owes  them  no  regard. 
True  Charity,  a  plant  divinely  nursed, 
Fed  by  the  love  from  which  it  rose  at  first. 
Thrives  against  hope,  and,  in  the  rudest  scene. 
Storms  but  enliven  its  unfading  green: 
Exuberant  is  the  shadow  it  supplies. 
Its  fimts  on  earth,  its  growth  above  the  skies. 
To  look  at  Him,  who  formed  us  and  redeemed. 
So  gbrious  now,  though  once  so  disesteemed, 
To  see  a  CSod  stretch  forth  his  human  hand, 
T'  uphold  the  boundless  scenes  of  his  coaunand* 
To  recollect,  that,  in  a  form  like  ours. 
He  bruised  beneath  his  feet  th'  infernal  powers. 
Captivity  led  captive,  rose  to  claim 
The  wreath  he  won  so  dearly  in  our  name; 
That,  throned  above  all  height,  he  condescends 
To  call  the  few  that  trust  in  hkn  his  friends; 
That,  in  the  Heaven  of  heavens,  that  space  hs 

deems 
Too  scanty  for  th'  exertion  of  his  beams, 
And  shines  as  if  impatient  to  bestow 
Lile  and  a  kingdom  upon  womi»  below; 
That  sight  imparts  a  never-dying  fiame, 
Though  feeble  in  degree,  in  kind  the  same. 
Like  him  the  soul,  thus  kindled  from  above, 
Spreads  vride  her  arms  of  universal  k»ve ; 
And,  still  enlarged  as  she  receives  the  giaoe, 
Includes  creation  in  her  close  embrace. 
Behold  a  Christian!  and  without  the  fires 
The  founder  of  that  name  alone  inspires, 
Though  all  accomplishment,  all  knowledge  meet, 
To  make  the  shining  prodigy  complete, 
Whoever  boasts  that  name — ^behold  a  cheat  I 
Were  love  n  these  the  worid's  last  doting  yeaib, 
As  firequent  as  the  want  of  it  appears, 
The  churches  warmed,  they  would  no  longer  hobi 
I  Such  fioaen  figures,  stiff  as  they  are  oold; 
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Relenting  fonni  would  lose  their  power  or  caase; 
And   e'en   the   dipped   and  sprinkled   live   in 

peace: 
Etjcii  heart  would  quit  its  prieon  in  the  breast, 
And  flow  in  free  communion  with  the  rest 
The  statesman,  skilled  in  projects  dark  and  deep, 
Afight  bum  his  useless  Machiavel,  and  sleep; 
Hb  budget  often  filled,  yet  always  poor, 
Might  swing  at  ease  behind  his  study  door, 
No  longer  prey  upon  our  annual  rents, 
Or  scare  the  nation  with  its  big  contents: 
Disbanded  legions  fieely  might  depart. 
And  slaying  man  would  cease  to  be  an  art. 
No  learned  disputants  would  take  the  field, 
Sure  not  to  conquer,  and  sure  not  to  yield; 


Both  sides  deceived,  if  rightly  underslood, 

Pelting  each  other  for  the  puUic  good. 

Did  Charity  prevail,  the  press  would  prove 

A  vehide  of  virtue,  truth,  and  love; 

And  I  nught  spare  myself  the  pains  to  show 

What  few  can  learn,  and  all  suppose  they  know. 

Thus  I  have  sought  to  grace  a  serious  lay 

With  many  a  wild,  indeed,  but  flowery  spmy, 

In  hopes  to  gain,  what  else  I  must  have  lost, 

Th'  attention  pleasure  has  so  much  engroswd. 

But  if,  unhappUy  deceived,  I  dream, 

And  prove  too  weak  for  so  divine  a  theme^ 

Let  Charity  forgive  me  a  mistake, 

That  zeal,  not  vanity,  has  chanced  to  make, 

And  spare  the  poet  for  his  subject's  sake. 


Conlier]$»tion. 


Nam  nequa  me  tantum  renientis  sibllua  amtil, 
Nee  percuan  jurant  fluctu  tarn  litora,  nee  qam 
Saxoeas  inter  aocuiiunt  flumlna  vallea.  Virg.  EcL  G. 


Thoooh  Nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispense 
To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense. 
And  conversation  in  its  better  part 
May  be  esteemed  a  gift,  and  not  an  ait. 
Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil. 
On  cnltnie,  and  the  sowing  of  the  aoal. 
Words  learned  by  rote  a  panot  may  rehearse, 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse; 
Not  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine, 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. 
As  alphabets  in  ivory  employ, 
Hour  afl»r  hour,  the  yet  unlettered  boy, 
Sorting  and  puzzling  with  a  deal  of  glee 
Those  seeds  of  science  called  his  a  b  c; 
So  language  in  the  mouths  of  the  adult, 
Witness  its  insignificant  result. 
Too  often  proves  an  implement  of  play, 
A  toy  to  sport  with,  and  pass  time  away. 
Collect  at  evening  what  the  day  brought  forth. 
Compress  the  sum  into  its  solid  worth, 
And  if  it  weigh  th'  importance  of  a  fly. 
The  scales  are  false,  or  algebra  a  lie. 
Sacred  interpreter  of  human  thought, 
Uow  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ought ! 
But  aD  shall  give  account  of  every  wrong, 
Who  dare  dishonour  or  defile  the  tongue ; 
Who  prostitute  it  in  the  cause  of  vice, 
Olr  seU  the  glory  at  the  market-price ; 
Who  vote  for  hire,  or  point  it  with  lampoon, 
The  dear-bought  placeman,  and  the  cheap  buflbon. 

There  is  a  prurience  in  the  speech  of  some, 
Wiath  stays  him,  or  efae  God  would  strike  them 

dumb: 
Uis  wise  forbearance  has  their  end  in  view, 
I'hey  fill  their  measure,  and  recei^  their  diiA 


The  heathen  law^givers  of  ancient  days. 
Names  afanost  worthy  of  a  Christian's  praise. 
Would  drive  them  forth  from  the  resort  of  men. 
And  shut  up  every  satyr  in  Us  den. 
O  come  not  ye  near  innocence  and  truth, 
Ye  worms  that  eat  into  the  bud  of  youth ! 
Infectious  as  impure,  your  Uighting  power 
Taints  in  its  rudiments  the  promised  flower, 
Its  odour  perished  and  its  charming  hue, 
Thenceforth  tis  hateftd,  for  it  smells  of  you. 
Not  e'en  the  vigorous  and  headkmg  rage 
Of  adolescence,  or  a  firmer  age, 
Aflbrds  a  plea  allowable  or  just 
For  making  i^eech  the  pamperer  of  lust; 
But  when  the  breath  of  age  commits  the  fault, 
'Tis  nauseous  as  the  vapour  of  a  vault 
So  withered  stumps  disgrace  the  sylvan  scene. 
No  longer  fruitful,  and  no  longer  green ; 
The  sapless  wood,  divested  of  the  bark, 
Grrows  fungous,  and  takes  fire  at  every  spark. 

Oaths  terminate,  as  Paul  observes,  all  strife— 
Some  men  have  surely  then  a  peaceful  life ; 
Whatever  subject  occupy  discourse, 
The  feats  of  Vestris,  or  the  naval  force, 
Asseveration  blustering  in  your  fece 
Makes  contradiction  such  a  hopeless  case : 
In  every  tale  they  tell,  or  false  or  true, 
Well  known,  or  such  as  no  man  ever  knew, 
They  fix  attention,  heedless  of  your  pain, 
With  oaths  like  rivets  forced  into  the  brain; 
And  e'en  when  sober  truth  prevails  throughout 
They  swear  it,  till  affirmance  breeds  a  doubt 
A  Persian,  humHe  servant  of  the  sun, 
Who,  though  devout,  yet  bigotry  had  none 
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Hecrtng  %  lawyer,  grave  m  hk  addfeM, 
Wit\  abjuntioa  eveiy  woid  impieM, 
Supposed  tbe  man  a  biahop,  or,  at  least, 
Ood*8  name  w>  much  upon  hie  lips,  a  prieat; 
Bowed  at  the  dose  with  all  his  graoeful  ain, 
And  begged  an  interest  in  his  frequent  piayen. 

Qoy  quit  the  rank  to  which  ye  stood  prefened, 
Henceforth  awociatf  in  one  common  herd; 
Religion,  virtue,  reason,  common  sense, 
Pronounce  your  human  form  a  false  pretence; 
A  mere  disguise,  in  wluch  a  devil  lurks, 
Who  yet  betrays  his  secret  by  his  worka. 

Ye  powers  who  rule  the  tongue,  if  such  there  axe. 
And  make  colloquial  happiness  your  care. 
Preserve  me  finxm  the  thing  I  dread  and  hate, 
A  duel  in  the  form  of  a  debate. 
The  clash  of  arguments  and  jar  of  words, 
Wone  than  the  mortal  brunt  of  rival  swords. 
Decide  no  question  with  their  tedious  length, 
For  opposition,  gives  (pinion  strength. 
Divert  the  champions  prodigal  of  breath ; 
And  put  the  peaceably-dispoaed  to  death. 

0  thwart  me  not,  or  Soph,  at  every  turn, 
Nor  carp  at  every  flaw  yon  may  discern; 
Though  syflogiains  hang  not  on  my  tongue, 
t  am  not  surely  always  in  the  wrong ; 
'Tishaxd  if  all  «  fidse  that  I  advance, 

A  fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  chance. 

Not  that  all  freedom  of  dissent  I  blame; 

No — ^there  I  isrant  the  privilege  I  daim. 

A  disputaHle  point  is  no  man's  ground ; 

Rove  where  you  please,  'tis  common  all  aioond. 

Discourse  may  want  an  ammated — ^No, 

To  brush  the  sux&oe,  and  to  make  it  flow; 

But  still  remember,  if  yon  mean  to  please, 

To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 

The  mark,  at  which  my  juster  aim  I  take, 

Is  contradictbn  fat  its  own  dear  sake. 

Set  your  opaaum  at  whatever  pitch. 

Knots  and  impediments  make  something  hiteh ; 

Adopt  his  own,  'tie  equally  in  vain. 

Your  thread  of  argument  is  snapped  again ; 

The  wrangler,  rather  than  accord  wiA  you, 

Wm  judge  himself  deodved,  and  prove  it  too. 

Vodfehtted  logic  kills  me  quite, 

A  noii^  man  is  always  in  the  right: 

1  twirl  my  thumbs,  fkli  back  into  my  chair. 
Fix  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare. 
And,  when  I  hope  his  blunders  axe  all  out, 
Reply  discreedy — To  be  sure— no  doubt! 

Dubhu  is  such  a  scrupulous  good  man — 
Yes— you  may  catch  him  tripping  if  you  can. 
He  would  not,  with  a  peremptory  tone. 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  his  own ; 
"With  hesitation  adndrably  slow. 
He  humbly  hopes— presumes — ^it  may  be  so. 
£Bs  evidence,  if  he  were  called  by  law 
To  swear  to  some  encmnity  he  saw. 


For  want  of  promineoce  and  just  relief 

Would  hang  an  honest  man,  and  save  a  thiefl 

Through  constant  dread  of  giving  truth  offence^ 

He  ties  up  all  his  hearers  in  suspense; 

Knows  what  he  knows,  as  if  he  knew  it  not; 

What  he  reoiemberB,  seems  to  have  forgot; 

His  sole  opinion,  whatsoe'er  befall, 

Centering  at  last  in  having  none  at  all. 

Yet,  though  he  tease  and  baulk  your  li^<*ning  ear« 

He  makes  one  useful  point  exce^ing  dear ; 

Howe'er  ingenious  on  his  darling  theme 

A  sceptic  in  philosophy  may  seem, 

Reduced  to  practice,  his  beloved  rule 

Would  only  prove  him  a  consummate  fbd ; 

Useless  in  him  alike  both  brain  and  speech. 

Fate  having  placed  all  truth  above  his  reach, 

His  ambiguities  bis  total  sum. 

He  might  as  well  be  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb. 

Wliere  men  of  judgment  creep  and  feel  their  wa>, 
The  positive  pronounce  without  dismay ; 
Their  want  of  light  and  intellect  supplied 
By  sparks  absurdity  strikes  out  of  pride. 
Without  the  means  of  knowing  right  from  wrong, 
They  always  are  decisive,  dear,  and  strong ; 
Where  others  toil  with  philosophic  force, 
Their  nimble  nonsense  takes  a  shorter  course ; 
Flings  at  your  head  conviction  in  the  lump. 
And  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a  jump : 
Their  own  defect,  invisible  to  them. 
Seen  in  another,  they  at  once  condemn; 
And,  though  self-idolized  in  every  case, 
Hate  their  own  likeness  in  a  brother's  &ce. 
The  cause  is  plain,  and  not  to  be  denied. 
The  proud  are  always  most  provoked  by  pride ; 
Few  competitions  but  engender  spite; 
And  those  the  most  where  ndther  has  a  right 

The  point  of  honour  has  been  deemed  of  use, 
To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  curb  abuse ; 
Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  is  dear. 
Our  polished  manners  are  a  mask  we  vrear. 
And  at  the  bottom  barbarous  still  and  rude. 
We  arc  restrained,  indeed,  but  not  subdued. 
The  very  remedy,  however  sure. 
Springs  from  the  mischief  it  intends  to  cure, 
And  savage  in  its  principle  appears. 
Tried,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  fruit  it  bears. 
'Tis  hard,  indeed,  if  nothing  will  defend 
Mankind  from  quarrels  but  thdr  fatal  end ; 
That  now  and  then  a  hero  must  decease. 
That  the  surviving  world  may  live  in  peace. 
Perhaps  at  last  cluse  scrutiny  may  show 
The  practice  dastardly,  and  mean,  and  low ; 
That  men  engage  in  it  compelled  by  force, 
And  fear,  not  courage.  Is  its  proper  source ; 
The  fear  of  tyrant  custom,  and  the  fear 
Lest  fops  should  censure  us,  and  fools  should  sne^ 
At  lea^  to  trample  on  oar  Maker's  laws. 
And  hazard  life  for  any  or  no  cause. 
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To  nuh  intu  a  fixed  eternal  itate 
Out  of  the  veiy  flames  of  rage  and  hals, 
Or  lend  another  flhiveruig  to  the  har 
With  all  the  guilt  of  such  unnatural  war, 
Whatever  ums  nuqr  uigei  or  honour  plead, 
On  reason's  verdict  is  a  madman's  deed. 
Am  I  to  set  my  life  upon  a  throw, 
Because  a  hear  is  rude  and  suriyt  No— 
A  moral,  senable  and  well-bred  man 
Will  not  affront  me;  and  no  other  can. 
Were  I  empowered  to  regulate  the  liMs, 
They  should  encounter  with  well-loaded  fists; 
A  Trojan  combat  would  be  something  new, 
Let  Dares  beat  EnteUuB  black  and  blue; 
Then  each  might  show,  to  his  admiring  fiiends, 
In  honourable  bumps  his  rich  amends, 
And  carry  in  contusions  of  his  skull, 
A  satisfactory  receipt  in  full. 

A  story,  in  which  native  humour  reigns. 
Is  often  useAil,  alv^ays  entertains: 
A  graver  fiurt,  enlisted  on  your  side. 
May  fumbh  illustration,  well  applied; 
But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 
Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  fails. 
'Tis  the  most  ainnine  employ  on  earth, 
To  hear  them  tell  of  parentage  and  birth, 
And  echo  conversations  dull  and  dry, 
Embellished  with — He  said,  and  So  aaid  /. 
At  every  interview  their  route  the  same, 
The  repetition  makes  attention  lame: 
We  bustle  up  with  unsuooessfiil  speed, 
Ai  d  in  the  saddest  part  cry-^DroU  indeed! 
The  path  of  narrative  with  care  pursue, 
Still  making  probability  your  clew: 
On  all  the  vestiges  of  truth  attend, 
And  let  ihem  guide  you  to  a  decent  end. 
Of  all  ambitions  man  may  entertun. 
The  worst  that  can  invade  a  sickly  brain, 
Is  that,  which  angles  hourly  for  surprise, 
And  baits  its  hook  with  prodigies  and  lies. 
Cxeduk>us  infancy,  or  age  as  weak, 
Are  fittest  auditors  for  such  to  seek, 
Who  to  please  others  will  themselves  disgrace. 
Yet  please  not,  but  affroi^t  you  to  your  fiioe. 
A  great  retailer  of  this  curious  ware 
Having  unloaded  and  made  many  stare, 
Can  this  be  true! — an  arch  observer  cries, 
Yes,  (rather  moved)  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes; 
Sir!  I  believe  it  on  that  ground  alone; 
I  could  not,  had  I  seen  it  with  my  own. 

A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct; 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  linked ; 
Tell  not  as  new  what  every  body  knows, 
And,  new  or  dd,  still  hasten  to  a  close; 
There,  centering  in  a  focus  round  and  neat, 
Lict  all  your  rays  of  information  meet 
What  neither  yiekls  us  profit  nor  delight 
U  like  a  nurse's  lullaby  at  night; 


Ghiy  Eari  of  Warwick  and  fair  Eleanore, 
Or  giant-killing  Jack,  would  please  me  mora 

The  pipe,  with  solemn  interposing  puff. 
Makes  half  a  sentence  at  a  time  enough; 
The  donng  sages  drop  the  drowsy  strain, 
Then  pause,  and  puff— and  speak,  and  p«ius 

again. 
Such  often,  like  the  tube  they  so  admire, 
Important  triflcrs:  have  more  smoke  than  fire. 
Pernicious  weed !  whose  scent  the  fair  annoys^ 
Unfriendly  to  society's  chief  jo3rs, 
Thy  worst  effect  is  banishing  for  hours 
The  sex,  whose  presence  civilizes  ours: 
Thou  ait  indeed  the  drug  a  gardener  wants, 
To  poison  vermin  that  infest  his  plants; 
But  are  we  so  to  wit  and  beauty  blind, 
As  to  despise  the  glory  of  our  kind, 
And  show  the  softest  minds  and  fairest  forms 
As  little  mercy,  as  the  grubs  and  worms  7 
They  dare  not  wait  the  riotous  abuse. 
Thy  thirst-creating  steams  at  length  produce, 
When  wine  has  given  indecent  language  Iwth, 
And  forced  the  flood-gates  of  licentious  mirth; 
For  sea-bom  Venus  her  attachment  shows 
Still  to  that  element,  from  which  she  rose, 
And  with  a  quiet,  which  no  fumes  disturb. 
Sips  meek  infunons  of  a  milder  herb. 

Th'  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  t'  oppose 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose, 
As  if  the  gnomon  on  his  neighbour's  phiz, 
Touched  with  the  magnet,  had  attrac&d  his^ 
His  whispered  theme,  dilated  and  at  large. 
Proves  after  all  a  wind-gun's  aiiy  charge. 
An  extract  of  his  diaiy— no  more, 
A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 
He  vralked  abroad,  o'ertaken  in  the  rain. 
Called  on  a  friend,  drank  tea,  stepped  home  agaui, 
Resumed  his  purpose,  had  a  world  of  talk 
With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lost  his  walk. 
I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow. 
Adieu,  dear  or!  lest  you  should  lose  it  now. 

I  can  not  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 
A  fine  puss-gentleman  that's  all  perfume; 
The  sight's  enough— no  need  to  smell  a  beau- 
Who  thrusts  his  nose  into  a  lareeshowl 
His  odoriferous  attempts  to  please, 
Perhaps  might  prosper  with  a  swarm  of  bees, 
But  we  that  make  no  honey,  though  we  sting, 
Poets,  are  sometimes  apt  to  maul  the  thing. 
'Tis  vTrong  to  bring  into  a  mixed  resort. 
What  makes  some  sick,  and  othen  a  la-morf ' 
An  argument  of  cogence,  we  may  say, 
Why  such  a  one  should  keep  himself  away. 

A  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  see 
Gluite  as  absurd,  though  not  so  light  as  he; 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask, 
An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask, 
The  solemn  fop;  significant  and  budge; 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge , 
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He  ««ys  bat  little,  and  that  little  said 

Owes  all  itd  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 

His  wit  in'vites  you  by  his  looks  to  come, 

But  when  you  knock,  it  never  is  at  home. 

'Tia  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage, 

Some  handsome  present,  as  your  hopes  presage; 

'Tis  heavy,  bulky,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 

An  absent  friend's  fidelity  and  love; 

But  when  unpacked,  your  disappointment  groans 

To  find  it  stufied  with  brickbats,  earth,  and  stones. 

Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick, 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick, 
And  give  us  in  recitals  of  disease 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed, 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped ; 
Nothing  is  slightly  touched,  much  less  forgot, 
"Noeef  ears,  and  eyes,  seem  present  on  the  spot. 
I>9'ow  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill, 
Victorious  seemed,  and  now  the  doctor's  skill ; 
And  now — alas  for  unforeseen  mishaps ! 
They  put  on  a  damp  nightcap  and  relapse ; 
They  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  were  so 

bad; 
Their  peevish  hearers  almost  wish  they  had. 

Some  firetful  tempezs  wince  at  every  touch, 
You  always  do  too  littlo  or  too  much: 
You  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain, 
Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain; 
You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key, 
That's  worse — the  drone-pipe  of  an  bumblebee. 
The  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  alight, 
You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain — now  *tis  night. 
He  shakes  with  cold — ^you  stir  the  fire  and  strive 
To  make  a  blaze — that's  roasting  him  alive. 
Serve  him  with  venison,  and  he  chooses  fish; 
"With  soal — that's  just  the  sort  ho  does  not  wish. 
He  takes  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loath, 
And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both; 
Yet  Blill,  o'erclouded  with  a  constant  ficown, 
He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
Your  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  every  plan, 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder  if  he  can — 
Alas!  his  efibrts  double  his  distress. 
He  likes  yours  little,  and  his  own  still  less. 
Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teased, 
His  only  pleasure  is — to  be  displeased. 

I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fiincied  scorn  and  undeserved  disdain. 
And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  fiioe 
Of  needless  shame,  and  self-imposod  disgrace. 
Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 
The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 
We  sometimes  tHink  we  could  a  speech  produce 
Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose ; 
But  being  tried,  it  dies  upon  the  lip, 
Faint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip: 
Our  wasted  oil  unprofitably  bums^ 
Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 
x2 


Few  Frenchmen  of  tins  evil  have  complainea; 

It  seems  as  if  we  Britons  were  ordained. 

By  way  of  wholesome  curb  upon  our  prido; 

To  fear  each  other,  fearing  none  beside. 

The  cause  perhaps  inquiry  may  descry. 

Self-searching  with  an  introverted  eye. 

Concealed  within  an  unsuspected  part. 

The  vainest  comer  of  our  own  vain  heart; 

For  ever  aiming  at  the  world's  esteem, 

Our  self-importance  ruins  its  own  scheme; 

In  other  eyes  our  talents  rarely  shown, 

Become  at  length  so  splendid  in  our  own, 

We  dare  not  risk  them  into  public  view. 

Lest  tbey  miscarry  of  what  seems  their  due. 

True  modesty  is  a  discerning  grace. 

And  only  blushes  in  the  proper  place; 

But  counterfeit  is  blind,  and  skulks  through  feti. 

Where  'tis  a  shame  to  be  ashamed  t'  appear : 

Humility  the  parent  of  the  first, 

The  last  by  vanity  produced  and  nursed. 

The  circle  formed,  we  sit  in  silent  state. 

Like  figures  drawn  upon  a  dial  plate; 

Yes  ma'am  and  no  ma^am,  uttered  softly  show 

Eveiy  five  minutes  how  the  miniitoa  go; 

Each  individual  suffering  a  constraint 

Poetry  may,  but  ooburs  can  not  paint ; 

As  if  in  close  committee  on  the  sky, 

Reports  it  hot  or  cold,  or  wet  or  dry; 

And  finds  a  changing  clime  a  happy  sooroe 

Of  wise  reflection,  and  well  timed  discourse. 

We  next  inquire,  but  softly  and  by  stealth. 

Like  conservators  of  the  public  health, 

Of  epidemic  throats,  if  such  there  are. 

And  coughs,  and  rheums,  and  phthisic,  and  catarrh. 

The  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensues, 

Filled  up  at  last  with  interesting  news, 

Who  diuioed  with  whom,  and  who  are  like  towed, 

And  who  ii  hanged,  and  who  is  Inought  to  bed : 

But  fear  to  call  a  more  important  cause. 

As  if  'twere  treason  against  English  laws. 

The  visit  paid,  with  ecstacy  we  come, 

As  from  a  seven  years  transportation,  home, 

And  there  resume  an  unembarrassed  brow, 

Recovering  what  we  lost  we  know  not  how, 

The  faculties,  that  seemed  reduced  to  nought, 

Expression  and  the  privilege  of  thought. 

The  reeking,  roaring  hero  of  the  chase, 
I  give  him  over  as  a  desperate  case. 
Physicians  write  in  hopes  to  work  a  cure. 
Never,  if  honest  ones,  when  death  is  sure. 
And  though  the  fox  he  feUows  may  be  tamed, 
A  mere  fox-feUower  never  is  reclaimed. 
Some  farrier  should  prescribe  his  proper  ooutm, 
Whose  only  fit  companion  is  his  horse ; 
Or  if,  deserving  of  a  better  doom. 
The  noble  beast  judge  otherwise,  his  groom. 
Yet  e'en  the  rogue  that  serves  him,  though  he  stanO, 
To  take  his  honour's  orders,  cap  in  hand, 
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Piefen  hifl  fenow-gcXKimi  with  much  good  eenae, 
Their  skill  a  truth,  his  maBtGr*8  a  pretence. 
If  ndther  horse  nor  groom  affect  the  squire, 
Where  can  at  last  hu  jockeyship  retired 
O  to  the  club,  the  scene  of  savage  joyv, 
The  school  of  coarse  good  fellowship  and  noise; 
There  in  the  sweet  society  of  those, 
Whose  friendship  from  his  boyish  yean  ha  chose, 
Let  him  improve  his  talent  if  he  can, 
Till  none  but  beasts  acknowledge  him  a  man. 
Man's  heart  had  been  impenetrably  sealed, 
Like  theirs  that  cleave  the  flood  or  graze  the  field, 
Had  not  his  Maker's  all-bestowing  hand 
Given  him  a  soul,  and  bade  him  understand; 
The  reasoning  pctwer  vouchsafed  of  course  inferred 
The  power  to  clothe  that  reason  with  his  word ; 
For  aU  is  perfect,  that  God  works  on  earth, 
And  he,  that  gives  conception,  aids  the  birth. 
If  this  be  plain,  'tis  plainly  understood, 
What  uses  of  his  boon  the  Giver  would. 
The  Mind,  despatched  upon  her  busy  toil, 
Should  range  where  Providence  has  blessed  the 

soil; 
Yisting  every  flower  with  labour  meet, 
And  gathering  all  her  treasures  sweet  by  sweet, 
She  ^ould  imbue  the  tongue  with  what  she  sips, 
And  shed  tho  balmy  blessing  on  the  lips. 
That  good  diffused  may  moxe  abundant  grow, 
And  speech  may  praise  the  power  that  bids  it  flow. 
Will  the  sweet  warUer  of  the  livelong  night, 
That  fills  the  listening  lover  with  delight, 
Forget  his  hannony  with  rapture  heard. 
To  learn  the  twittering  of  a  meaner  birdl 
Or  make  the  parrot's  mimicry  his  choice, 
That  odioDs  libel  on  a  human  voice  *{ 
No — ^Nature,  unsophisticate  by  man. 
Starts  not  aside  from  her  Creator's  plan; 
The  melody,  that  was  at  first  designed 
To  cheer  the  rude  forefathers  of  mankind,' 
Is  note  for  note  delivered  in  our  ears, 
In  the  last  scene  of  her  six  thousand  years. 
Yet  Fashion,  leader  of  a  chattering  train. 
Whom  man,  for  his  own  hurt,  pennits  to  idgn, 
Who  shifts  and  changes  all  things  but  his  shape, 
And  would  degrade  her  votary  to  an  ape. 
The  fruitful  parent  of  abuse  and  wrong. 
Holds  a  usurped  dominion  o'er  his  tongue; 
There  sits  and  prompts  him  with  his  own  disgrace, 
Prescribes  the  theme,  the  tone,  and  the  grimace, 
And  when  accomplished  in  her  vray  ward  school, 
Calls  gentleman  whom  she  has  made  a  fi»l. 
*Tis  an  unalterable  fixed  decree, 
That  none  could  frame  or  ratify  but  she. 
That  heaven  and  hcU,  and  righteousness  and  an, 
8nare»  m  his  path,  and  ibes  that  lurk  within, 
God  and  his  attributes  (a  field  of  day 
Where  tis  an  angel's  happiness  to  stray,) 
Fruits  of  his  love  and  wonders  of  his  might, 
Be  never  named  in  ears  esteemed  polite. 


That  he  who  dares,  when  she  forbids,  be  grave, 
Shall  stand  proscribed,  a  madman  or  a  knave, 
A  dose  dengner  not  to  be  believed, 
Or,  if  excused  that  chari^,  at  least  deod^ed. 
Oh  felly  worthy  of  the  nurse's  lap. 
Give  it  the  breast,  or  stop  its  mouth  with  pap! 
Is  it  incredible,  or  can  it  seem 
A  dream  to  any,  except  those  that  dream, 
That  man  should  love  his  Maker,  and  thai  fire, 
Wanning  his  heart,  should  at  his  lips  tran^Mio! 
Know  then,  and  modestly  let  fall  your  eyes, 
And  veil  your  daring  crest  that  braves  the  skies; 
That  air  of  insolence  affronts  your  Grod, 
You  need  his  pardon,  and  provoke  his  rod: 
Now,  in  a  posture  that  becomes  you  mofe 
Than  that  heroic  strut  assumed  befere. 
Know,  your  arrears  with  every  hour  accrue 
For  mercy  shown,  while  wrath  is  justly  due. 
The  time  is  short,  and  there  are  souls  on  earth, 
Though  future  pain  may  serve  for  present  ndith, 
Acquainted  with  the  woes,  that  fear  or  shame, 
By  fashion  taught  forbade  them  once  to  name. 
And,  having  felt  the  pangs  you  deem  a  jest. 
Have  proved  them  truths  too  big  to  be  expressed. 
Go  seek  on  revelation's  hallowed  ground, 
Sure  to  succeed,  the  remedy  they  found: 
Touched  by  that  power  that  you  have  daied  to 

mock. 
That  makes  seas  stable,  and  dissolves  the  rock, 
Your  heart  shall  yield  a  life-renewing  stream, 
That  fools,  as  you  have  done,  shall  call  a  dream. 

It  happened  on  a  solemn  eventide, 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died. 
Two  bosom  firiends,  each  pensively  inclined, 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind. 
Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went 
In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event : 
They  spake  of  him  they  loved,  of  him  whose  Ufe, 
Though  blameless,  had  incurred  perpetual  strife, 
Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 
A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 
The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore. 
The  farther  traced,  enriched  them  still  the  more; 
They  thought  him,  and  they  justly  thought  Ydna, 

one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appeared  t'  have  done; 
T'  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else,  and  wondered  he  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  stranger  joined  them,  courteous  as  a  friend, 
And  asked  them  with  a  kind,  engaging  air, 
What  their  affliction  was,  and  begged  to  share. 
Informed,  he  gathered  up  the  broken  thread, 
And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said, 
Explained,  illustrated,  and  searched  so  well 
The  tender  theme  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell. 
That,  reaching  home,  The  night,  they  said,  is 

near, 
We  must  not  now  be  parted,  sojoum  hei»- 
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The  new  aoquaintanoe  looa  became  a  gaeit| 
And,  made  00  weloeme  at  tharnrnple  feaet, 
He  blesBed  the  bread,  but  yaniehed  at  the  word, 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  'Twas  the  Loidl 
Did  not  our  hearts  £m1  all  he  deigned  to  eajl 
Did  they  not  bum  within  ua  on  the  way  7 

Now  theirs  was  converse,  such  as  it  behoves 
Man  to  maintain,  and  such  as  Qod  approves: 
Their  views,  indeed,  were  indistinct  and  dim, 
But  yet  successful,  being  aimed  at  him, 
Christ  and  his  character  thdr  only  scope, 
Their  object,  and  their  subject,  and  their  hi^pe, 
They  felt  what  it  became  tiiem  much  to  feel, 
And,  wanting  him  to  loose  the  sacred  seal, 
Found  him  as  prompt,  as  their  desire  was  ^e, 
To  spread  the  new  bom  glories  in  their  view. 

Well — ^what  are  ages  and  the  lapse  of  time, 
Matched  against  truths,  as  lasting  as  sublime  1 
Can  length  of  yeare  on  God  himself  exacts 
Or  make  that  fiction,  which  was  once  a  facti 
No—marble  and  reconling  brass  decay. 
And,  Kke  the  graver's  memory,  pass  away; 
The  works  of  man  inherit,  as  is  just. 
Their  author's  firailty,  and  return  to  dust: 
But  truth  divine  fiir  ever  stands  secure. 
Its  head  is  guarded,  and  its  base  is  sure. 
Fixed  in  the*  rolling  flood  of  endless  years, 
The  pillar  of  th'  eternal  plan  appears. 
The  raving  storm  and  dashing  wave  defies, 
BuOt  by  that  architect  who  built  the  skies. 
Hearts  may  be  found,  that  harbour  at  this  hour 
That  k>ve  of  Christ,  and  all  its  quickening  power; 
And  lips  unwtained  by  folly  or  by  strife. 
Whose  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  deep  well  of  file. 
Tastes  of  its  heedthiul  origin,  and  flows 
A  Jordan  for  th'  aUution  of  our  woes. 
O  days  of  heaven  and  nights  of  equal  praise. 
Serene  and  peaceful  as  those  heavenly  days. 
When  souls  drawn  upwards  in  communion  sweet, 
Elnjoy  the  stillness  of  some  dose  retreat, 
Discourse,  as  if  released  and  safe  at  home. 
Of  dangers  pest,  and  wonders  yet  to  come. 
And  spread  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  breast 
Upon  the  lap  of  covenanted  Rest 

What,  always  dreaming  over  heavenly  things, 
IJke  angel-heads  in  stone  with  pigeon-wings  1 
Canting  and  whining  out  all  day  the  word, 
And  half  the  nightl  Fanatic  and  absurd! 
Mine  be  the  friend  less  frequent  in  his  prayers, 
Who  makes  no  bustle  with  his  soul's  afiain. 
Whose  wit  can  brighten  up  a  wintry  day, 
And  chase  the  splenetic  duU  hours  away; 
Content  on  earth  in  earthly  things  to  shine. 
Who  waits  for  heaven  ere  he  becomes  divine 
LfSave  saints  f  enjoy  those  altitudes  they  teach, 
And  plucks  the  firuit  placed  more  within  his  reach, 

Well  spoken,  advocate  of  an  and  shame, 
K'lown  by  thy  bleating.  Ignorance  thy  name. 


Is  sparkhng  wit  the  world's  exdmdve  right  1 

The  fixed  fee^nmple  of  the  vain  and  light  1 

Can  herpes  of  heaven,  bright  prospects  for  an  how. 

That  come  to  waft  us  out  of  Sorrow's  power, 

Obscure  or  quench  a  &culty,  that  finds 

Its  happiest  sdl  in  the  serenest  mindsl 

Religion  curbs  indeed  its  wanton  play. 

And  brings  the  tiifler  under  rigorous  sway. 

But  gives  it  usefulness  unknown  before. 

And,  purifying,  makes  it  shine  the  more. 

A  Christian's  wit  is  inoflensive  light, 

A  beam  that  aids,  but  never  grieves  the  sight; 

Vigorous  in  age  as  in  the  fiush  of  youth, 

'Tis  always  active  on  the  side  of  truth ; 

Temperance  and  peace  ensure  its  healthful  state. 

And  make  it  brightest  at  its  latest  date. 

Oh  I  have  seen  (nor  hope  perhaps  in  vain, 

Ere  life  go  down,  to  see  such  sights  again) 

A  veteran  wanior  in  the  Chistian  field. 

Who  never  saw  the  sword  he  could  not  widd : 

Grave  without  dullness,  learned  without  pride. 

Exact,  yet  not  precise,  though  meek,  keen-eyed  j 

A  man  that  would  have  foiled  at  their  own  play 

A  dozen  would-be's  of  the  modem  day ; 

Who,  when  occasion  justified  its  use. 

Had  wit  as  bright  as  ready  to  produce. 

Could  fetch  from  records  of  an  earlier  age. 

Or  from  philosophy's  enlightened  page. 

His  rich  materials,  and  regale  your  ear 

With  strains  it  was  a  privilege  to  hear : 

Yet,  above  all,  his  luxury  supreme. 

And  his  chief  glory,  was  the  Gospel  theme: 

Then  he  was  copious  as  old  Greece  or  Rome, 

EUs  happy  eloquence  seemed  there  at  home, 

Ambition  not  to  shine  or  to  excel, 

But  to  treat  justly  what  he  loved  so  weU. 

It  moves  me  more  perhaps  than  folly  ought. 
When  some  green  heads,  as  void  of  wit  as  thoi^it, 
Suppose  themaelvea  monopolists  of  sense. 
And  vriser  men's  ability  pretence. 
Though  time  will  wear  us  and  we  must  grow  ola 
Such  men  are  not  forgot  as  soon  as  cold; 
Their  fragrant  memory  will  outlast  their  tomb, 
Elmbalmed  for  ever  in  its  own  perfume. 
And  to  say  truth,  though  in  its  early  prime. 
And  when  unstained  with  any  grosser  crime, 
Youth  has  a  spiightliness  and  fire  to  boast. 
That  in  the  valley  of  decline  are  lost. 
And  Virtue  with  peculiar  charms  appears, 
Crowned  with  the  garland  of  life's  blooming  yean*. 
Yet  Age,  by  long  experience  well  informed, 
Well  read,  well  tempered,  with  religion  warmed. 
That  Urn  abated,  which  impels  rash  youth. 
Proud  of  his  speed,  to  overshoot  the  truth. 
As  time  improves  the  grape's  authentic  juice, 
Mellows  and  makes  the  speech  more  fit  fiir  usa, 
And  claims  a  reverence  in  its  shortening  day. 
That  'ttt  an  honour  and  a  joy  to  pay. 
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The  finitB  of  age,  lees  Mr,  ue  yet  jocte  mmad, 
Than  thoie  a  brighter  eeaeon  poon  aroand; 
And,  like  the  atorcs  antumiial  suns  matme, 
Through  wintiy  rigoun  unimpaired  endme. 

What  is  tknaAM  finenzy,  aoorned  ao  much, 
And  dreaded  more  than  a  oontagiotia  toochl 
I  grant  it  dangerous,  and  approve  your  fear, 
That  fire  is  catching  if  yon  draw  too  near ; 
But  sage  observers  oft  mistake  the  flame, 
And  give  true  piety  that  odious  name. 
To  tremble  (as  the  creature  of  an  hour 
Ougbt  at  the  view  of  an  ahni^ty  power) 
Befivre  his  presence,  at  whose  awiiil  thrnie 
All  tremble  in  all  woilds,  except  our  own, 
To  suppficate  his  mercy,  love  his  ways, 
And  prize  them  above  jdeasure,  wealth,  or  praise, 
Though  common  sense,  allowed  a  casting  voice. 
And  fiee  from  Mas,  must  approve  the  choioe, 
Convicts  a  man  ftnatic  in  th'  extreme, 
And  wild  as  madness  in  the  worid*s  esteem. 
But  that  disease,  when  soberly  defined, 
Is  the  fiUse  fire  of  an  overheated  mind ; 
It  views  the  tiuth  with  a  distorted  eye, 
And  either  warps  or  lays  it  useless  by ; 
'Tie  narrow,  selfish,  arrogant,  and  draws 
Its  sordid  nourishment  firom  man's  applause; 
And  while  at  heart  sin  unrelinquished  lies. 
Presumes  itself  chief  favourite  of  the  skies. 
'Tis  such  a  light  as  putrefaction  breeds 
In  fly-blown  flesh,  whereon  the  maggot  feeds^ 
Shines  in  the  daric,  but,  ushered  into  day. 
The  stench  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away. 

True  Uiss,  if  man  may  reach  it,  is  composed 
Of  hearts  in  union  mutually  disclosed : 
And,  farewell  else  all  hopes  of  pure  delight. 
Those  heaits  should  be  reclaimed,  renewed,  up- 
right. 
Bad  men,  profiming  friendship's  hallowed  name, 
Form,  in  its  stead,  a  covenant  of  shame, 
A  dark  confederacy  against  the  laws 
Of  virtue,  and  religion's  glorious  cause : 
They  build  each  other  up  with  dreadful  skill, 
As  bastions  set  point  blank  agunst  God's  will; 
Enlarge  and  fintify  the  dread  redoubt, 
Deeply  resolved  to  shut  a  Saviour  out ; 
Call  legions  up  from  hell  to  back  the  deed ; 
And  cursed  with  conquest,  finally  succeed. 
But  wmls,  that  cany  on  a  blest  exchange 
Of  joys,  they  meet  within  their  heavenly  range. 
And  with  a  fearless  confidence  make  knovni 
Tlie  sorrows  sympathy  esteems  its  own. 
Daily  derive  increasing  light  and  force 
From  such  communion  m  their  pleasant  course. 
Feel  less  the  journey's  roughness  and  its  length. 
Meet  their  opposers  vrith  united  strength, 
And,  one  in  heart,  in  interest,  and  design. 
Gird  up  each  other  to  the  race  divine. 

But  conversation,  choose  what  theme  we'may, 
And  chiefly  when  religion  leads  the  way, 


Should  flow,  like  waten  after  summer  showeo^ 
Not  as  if  raised  by  mere  mechanic  powers. 
The  Christian,in  whosesonl,  though  nowdjstreand, 
Lives  the  dear  thought  of  joys  he  once  possessed, 
When  all  his  glowing  language  issued  forth 
With  God's  deep  stamp  upon  its  current  wortL 
Will  speak  without  di^piise,  and  must  impart, 
Sad  as  it  is,  his  undisBembling  heart, 
Abhors  constraint,  and  daretf  not  feign  a  zeal, 
Or  seem  to  boast  a  fire  he  does  not  feel. 
The  song  of  Zion  is  a  tasteless  thing, 
Unless,  when  rising  on  a  joyful  wing, 
The  soul  can  mix  with  thp  celestial  bands, 
And  give  the  strain  the  compass  it  demands. 

Strange  tidings  these  to  tell  a  worid,  who  tieu 
All  but  their  ovm  experience  as  deceit  1 
Will  they  believe,  though  credulous  enough 
To  swaUow  much  upon  much  weaker  proo^ 
That  there  are  blest  inhabitants  on  earth, 
Partaken  of  a  new  ethereal  birth, 
Their  hopes,  desires,  and  purposes  estranged 
From  things  terrestrial,  and  divinely  changed, 
Their  veiy  language,  of  a  kind,  that  speaks 
The  soul's  sure  interest  in  the  good  she  seeks, 
Who  deal  vrith  Scripture,  its  importance  felt 
As  TuUy  vrith  philosophy  once  dealt. 
And  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
And  through  the  scenes  of  toil-renewing  tight, 
The  social  walk,  or  solitaiy  ride, 
Keep  still  the  dear  companion  at  their  side  1 
No— shame  upon  a  self-disgracing  age, 
God's  work  may  serve  an  ape  upon  a  stage 
With  such  a  j^,  as  filled  with  hellish  glee 
Certain  invisibles  as  shrewd  as  he ; 
But  veneration  or  respect  finds  none. 
Save  horn  the  subjects  of  that  work  alone. 
The  vrorld  grown  old  her  deep  discernment  shows 
Claps  spectacles  on  her  sagacious  nose, 
Peruses  closely  the  true  Christian's  fece, 
And  finds  it  a  mere  mask  of  sly  grimace: 
Usurps  God's  office,  lays  his  boeom  bare. 
And  finds  hypocrisy  dose  lurking  there ; 
And,  serving  God  herself  through  mere  constraints 
Concludes  his  unfeigned  love  of  him  a  feint 
And  yet,  God  knows,  look  human  nature  through, 
(And  in  due  time  the  worid  shall  know  it  loo) 
That  since  the  flowers  of  Eden  felt  the  blast. 
That  after  man's  defectio9  laid  all  waste, 
Sincerity  towards  the  heart-eearohing  God 
Has  made  the  new-born  creature  her  abode 
Nor  shall  be  found  in  unregcnerate  suuls. 
Till  the  last  fire  bum  all  between  the  poles. 
Sincerity  1  why  'tis  his  only  pride, 
Weak  ajid  imperfect  in  all  grace  beside, 
He  knows  that  Grod  demands  his  heart  entire^ 
And  gives  him  all  his  just  demands  require. 
Without  it  his  pretensions  were  as  vain. 
As  having  it  he  deems  the  world's  disdain ; 
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That  great  defect  Mrould  cost  him  not  sdone 

Man's  favourable  judgment^  but  his  own; 

Hia  birthright  shadLen,  and  no  longer  clear, 

Than  while  his  conduct  proves  his  heart  sincere. 

Retort  the  charge,  and  let  the  world  be  told 

She  boasts  a  confidence  she  does  not  hold ; 

That,  conscious  of  her  ciimes,  she  feels  instead 

A  cold  misgiving,  and  a  killing  dioad: 

That  while  in  health  the  ground  of  her  support 

U  madly  to  forget  that  life  is  short; 

That  sick  she  trembles,  knowing  she  must  die, 

Her  hope  presumption,  and  her  faith  a  lie ; 

That  while  she  dotes,  and  dreams  that  she  believes, 

She  mocks  her  Maker,  and  herself  deceives, 

Her  utmost  reach,  historical  assent, 

The  doctrines  warped  to  what  thej  never  meant ; 

That  truth  itsellf  is  in  her  head  as  dull 

And  useless  as  a  candle  in  a  scull, 

And  ail  her  love  of  €rod  a  groundless  claim, 

A  trick  upon  the  canvass,  painted  flame. 

Tell  her  again,  the  sneer  upon  her  fecc. 

And  all  her  censures  of  the  work  of  grace, 

Are  insincere,  meant  only  to  conceal 

A  dread  she  would  not,  yet  is  forced  to  feel : 

That  in  her  heart  the  Christian  she  reveres. 

And  while  she  seems  to  scorn  him,  only  fears. 

A  poet  does  not  work  by  square  or  line, 
As  smiths  and  joiners  perfect  a  deagn ; 
At  least  we  modems,  our  attention  less. 
Beyond  th'  example  of  our  sires  digress, 
And  claim  a  right  to  scamper  and  run  wide, 
Wherever  chance,  caprice,  or  fiincy  guide. 
The  world  and  I  fortuitously  met ; 
I  owed  a  trifle,  and  have  paid  the  debt ; 
She  did  me  wrong,  I  recompensed  the  deed. 
And,  having  struck  the  balance,  now  proceed. 
Perhaps,  however,  as  some  years  have  passed, 
Since  she  and  I  conversed  together  last, 
And  1  have  lived  recluse  in  rural  shades, 
Which  seldom  a  distinct  report  pervades, 
Great  changes  and  new  manners  have  occurred, 
And  blest  reforms,  that  I  have  never  heard, 
And  she  may  now  be  as  discreet  and  wise, 
As  once  absurd  in  all  discerning  eyes. 
Sobriety  perhaps  may  now  be  found, 
Where  once  Intoxication  pressed  the  ground ; 
The  subtle  and  injurious  may  be  jast, 
And  he  grown  chaste,  that  was  the  slave  of  lust ; 
Arts  once  esteemed  may  be  vrith  shame  dismissed ; 
Charity  may  relax  the  miser's  fist ; 
The  gamester  may  have  cast  his  cards  away, 
Forgot  to  curse,  and  only  kneel  to  pray. 
It  has  indeed  been  told  me  (with  what  weight, 
How  credibly,  'tis  hard  for  me  to  state) 
That  fables  old,  that  seemed  for  ever  mute, 
Revived  are  hastening  into  fresh  repute. 
And  gods  and  goddesses,  discarded  long, 
Like  useless  lumber,  or  a  stroller's  song, 


Arc  bringii^  into  vogue  their  heathen  traioi 
And  Jupiter  bids  feir  to  rule  again ; 
That  certain  feasts  are  instituted  now, 
Where  Venus  hears  the  lover's  tender  vow; 
That  all  Olympus  through  the  country  roves, 
To  consecrate  our  few  remaining  groves 
And  Echo  learns  politely  to  repeat 
The  praise  of  names  for  ages  obsolete: 
That  having  proved  the  weakness,  it  should  seracs 
Of  revelation's  incfiectual  beam, 
To  bring  the  passions  under  sober  sway, 
And  give  the  mortal  springs  their  proper  play, 
They  mean  to  try  what  may  at  last  be  done, 
By  stout  substantial  gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
And  whether  Roman  rites  may  not  produce 
The  virtues  of  oki  Rome  for  English  use. 
May  such  success  attend  the  pious  plan, 
May  Mercury  once  moro  embellish  man, 
Grace  him  again  with  long  forgotten  arts, 
Reclaim  his  taste,  and  brighten  up  his  parts. 
Make  him  athletic,  as  in  days  of  old, 
Learned  at  the  bar,  in  the  pahestra  bold, 
Divest  the  rougher  sex  of  female  airs, 
And  teach  the  softer  not  to  copy  theirs: 
The  change  shall  please,  nor  shall  it  matter  augfal 
Who  works  the  wonder,  if  it  be  but  wrought. 
*Tis  time,  however,  if  the  cose  stand  thus, 
For  us  plain  folks,  and  all  who  side  with  us, 
To  build  our  altar,  confident  and  bold, 
And  say  as  stem  Elijah  said  of  old, 
The  strife  now  stands  upon  a  fair  award, 
If  Israel's  Lord  be  God,  then  serve  the  Lord: 
If  he  be  silent,  faith  is  all  a  whim, 
Then  Baal  is  the  God,  and  worship  him. 
Disgression  is  so  much  in  modern  use, 
Thought  is  so  rare,  and  fancy  so  profuse, 
Some  never  seem  so  wide  of  their  intent, 
As  when  returning  to  the  tliemc  they  meant; 
As  mendicants,  whose  business  is  to  roam. 
Make  every  parish  but  their  own  their  home. 
Though  such  continual  zigzags  in  a  book, 
Such  drunken  reelings  have  an  awkward  look, 
And  I  had  rather  creep  to  what  is  true, 
Than  rove  and  stagger  with  no  mark  in  view; 
Yet  to  consult  a  little,  seemed  no  crime, 
The  freakish  humour  of  the  present  time; 
But  now  to  gather  up  what  seems  dispersed, 
And  touch  the  subject  I  designed  at  first, 
May  prove,  though  much  beside  the  rules  of  art. 
Best  for  the  public,  and  my  wisest  part 
And  first,  let  no  man  charge  me,  that  I  mean 
To  clothe  in  sable  every  social  scone, 
And  give  good  company  a  face  severe, 
As  if  they  met  around  a  fiither's  bier; 
For  tell  some  men,  that  pleasure  all  their  bent, 
And  laughter  all  their  work,  is  life  mispent, 
Their  wisdom  bursts  into  the  sage  reply. 
Then  mirth  is  sin,  and  we  should  always  cnr. 
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To  find  the  medium  asks  some  ahaxe  of  wil, 
And  thereforo  'tis  a  mark  &ols  never  hit. 
But  though  life's  valley  be  a  vale  of  tears, 
Ahiighler  scene  beyond  that  vale  appears, 
Whoso  glory,  with  a  light  that  never  fiides, 
Shoots  between  scattered  rocks  and  opening  shades, 
And.  while  it  shows  the  land  the  soul  desires, 
The  language  of  the  land  she  seeks  inspires. 
Thus  touched,  the  tongue  receives  a  sacred  cure 
Of  all  that  was  absurd,  profane,  impure; 
EEeld  witliin  modest  bounds,  the  tide  of  speech 
Pursues  the  course  that  Truth  and  Nature  teach; 
No  longer  labours  merely  to  produce 
The  pomp  of  sound,  or  tinkle  without  use: 
Where'er  it  winds,  the  salutary  stream, 
Sprightly  and  firesh,  enriches  every  theme, 


While  all  the  happy  man  possessed  befine, 
The  gift  of  nature,  or  the  classic  stcae. 
Is  made  subservient  to  the  grand  design. 
For  which  Heaven  formed  the  Acuity  divine, 
So  should  an  idiot,  while  at  large  he  strays, 
Find  the  sweet  Ijnce,  on  which  an  artist  ]^ys. 
With  rash  and  awkward  force  the  chords  he  shake* 
And  grins  with  wonder  at  the  jar  he  makes; 
But  let  the  wise  and  well -instructed  hand 
Once  take  the  shell  beneath  his  just  command, 
In  gentle  sounds  it  seemed  as  it  complained 
Of  tho  rude  injuries  it  late  sustained, 
Till  tuned  at  length  to  some  immortal  song, 
It  sounds  Jehovah's  name,  and  pours  his  praise 
along. 
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Hackneyed  in  business,  wearied  at  the  oar 
Which  thousands,  once  fast  chained  to,  quit  no 

more. 
But  which,  when  life  at  ebb  runs  weak  and  low, 
All  wish,  or  seem  to  wish,  they  could  forego; 
The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade, 
Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade. 
Where,  all  his  bng  anxieties  forgot 
Amid  the  charms  of  a  sequestered  spot, 
Or  recollected  only  to  gild  o'er, 
And  add  a  smile  to  what  was  sweet  before, 
He  may  possess  the  joys  he  thinks  he  sees. 
Lay  his  old  age  upon  the  lap  of  Ease, 
Improve  the  remnant  of  his  wasted  span. 
And,  having  lived  a  tnfler,  (He  a  man. 
ThusConsdence  pleads  hercause  within  the  breast. 
Though  long  rebelled  against,  not  yet  suppressed, 
And  calls  a  creature  formed  for  God  alone, 
For  Heaven's  high  purposes,  and  not  his  own: 
Calls  him  away  from  selfish  ends  and  aims. 
From  what  debilitates  and  what  inflames. 
From  cifles  humming  with  a  restless  crowd, 
Sordid  as  active,  ignorant  as  bud. 
Whose  highest  praise  is  that  they  live  in  vain. 
The  dupes  of  pleasure,  or  the  slaves  of  gain. 
Where  works  of  man  are  clustered  dose  around, 
And  works  of  God  are  hardly  to  be  foiOid, 
To  legions  where,  in  spite  of  sin  and  wo. 
Traces  of  Eden  are  still  seen  below, 
Where  mountain,  river,  forest,  field,  and  grove, 
Remind  him  of  his  Maker's  power  and  love. 
Tis  well  if,  k>oked  for  at  so  late  a  day, 
In  tliA  last  scene  of  such  a  senseless  play, 
True  wisdom  will  attend  his  feeble  call, 
Ajid  ffvaoe  his  action  ere  the  curtain  falL 


Souls,  that  have  long  despised  their  heavenly  birth, 
Their  wishes  all  impregnated  with  earth. 
For  threescore  years  employed  with  ceaseless  cars 
In  catching  smoke  and  feeding  upon  air. 
Conversant  only  with  the  ways  of  men. 
Rarely  redeem  the  short  remaining  ten. 
Inveterate  habits  choke  th'  unfruitful  heart, 
Thdr  fibres  penetrate  its  tenderest  part, 
And,  draining  its  nutritious  powers  to  feed 
Their  noxious  growth,  starve  every  better  seed. 

Happy,  if  full  of  days — but  happier  far. 
If,  ere  we  yet  discern  life's  evening  star. 
Sick  of  the  service  of  a  world,  that  feeds 
Its  patient  drudges  with  dry  chafif  and  vroeds, 
We  can  escape  from  custom's  idiot  sway. 
To  serve  the  sovereign  we  were  bom  to  obey. 
Then  sweet  to  muse  upon  his  skill  displayed 
(Infinite  skill)  in  all  that  he  has  made! 
To  trace  in  Nature's  most  minute  design 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divine. 
Contrivance  intricate,  expressed  with  ease. 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees, 
The  shapdy  limb  and  lubricated  joint. 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point, 
Musde  and  nerve  miraculously  spun, 
His  mighty  work,  who  speaks,  and  it  is  done, 
The  invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  revealed, 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  fidd; 
To  wonder  at  a  thousand  insect  forms, 
These  hatched,  and  those  resusdtated  worms, 
Now  life  ordained  and  brighter  scenes  to  shaio, 
Once  prone  on  earth,  now  buoyant  upon  air, 
Whose  shape  would  make  them,  had  they  oiitt 

and  size, 
More  hideous  foes  than  fency  can  devise; 
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With  helraet-heads  and  dragoD'flcalei  adorned, 
The  mighty  myriads,  now  aecorely  scorned, 
Would  mock  the  majesty  of  man's  high  birth, 
Despise  his  balwaiks,  axid  unpeople  eaith. 
Then  with  a  gktnce  of  fancy  to  survey, 
Far  as  the  hcakj  can  stretch  away, 
Ton  thousand  rivers  poured  at  his  oonmiand 
From  urns,  that  never  fail,  through  every  land; 
This  like  a  deluge  with  impetuous  force, 
Those  winding  modestly  a  silent  course; 
The  cloud-surmounting  Alps,  the  firuitfol  vales; 
Seas,  on  which  every  nation  spreads  her  sails; 
The  sun,  a  world  whence  other  worids  drink  light, 
The  crescent  moon,  the  diadem  of  night; 
Stars  countless,  each  in  his  appointed  place, 
Fast  anchored  in  the  deep  abyss  of  space—    # 
At  such  a  sight  to  catch  the  poet's  flame, 
And  with  a  rapture  like  his  own  exdaim, 
These  are  thy  glorious  works,  thou  socnroe  of  good, 
How  dimly  seen,  how  faintly  understood! 
Thine,  and  upheld  by  thy  paternal  care. 
This  universal  frame,  thus  wondrous  fiiir; 
Thy  power  divine,  and  bounty  beyond  thought, 
Adored  and  praised  in  all  that  thou  hast  wrought 
Absorbed  in  that  immensity  I  see, 
I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee; 
Instruct  me,  gujdc  me  to  that  heavenly  day 
Thy  words  more  clearly  than  thy  woriu  display, 
That,  while  thy  truths  my  grosser  thoughts  reflne, 
1  may  resemble  thee,  and  call  thee  mine. 

O  Uest  proficiency!  surpassing  all 
That  men  erroneoudy  their  gloiy  call, 
The  recompense  that  arts  or  arms  can  yield, 
The  bar,  the  senate,  or  the  tented  field. 
Compared  with  this  sublynest  life  bebw. 
Ye  kings  and  rulers,  what  have  courts  to  show? 
Thus  studied,  used  and  consecrated  thus. 
On  earth  what  is,  seems  formed  indeed  for  us: 
Not  as  the  plaything  of  a  fioward  child, 
Fretfid  unless  diverted  and  beguiled. 
Much  less  to  feed  and  fim  the  fatal  fins 
Of  pride,  ambition,  or  impure  desires, 
But  as  a  scale,  by  which  the  soul  ascends 
From  mighty  means  to  more  important  ends. 
Securely,  though  by  steps  but  narely  trod. 
Mounts  fiom  inferior  bdngs  up  to  Gtod, 
And  sees,  by  no  fiJIacbus  light  or  dim, 
Earth  made  for  man,  and  man  himself  for  him. 

Not  that  I  mean  t'  approve,  or  would  enforee, 
A  superstitious  and  nxmastic  course: 
Truth  is  not  k»al,  God  atike  pervades 
And  fills  the  world  of  traffic  and  the  shades, 
And  may  be  feared  anudstthe  busiest  scenes, 
Or  Boonied  were  bunness  never  intervenes. 
But  'tis  not  easy  with  a  mind  like  ours. 
Conscious  of  weakness  in  its  noblest  powers, 
And  in  aworld  where,  other  ills  apart, 
The  roving  eye  mideads  the  careless  heart, 


To  limit  Thought,  by  nature  prone  to  stray 
Wherever  freakish  Fancy  points  the  way; 
To  bid  the  pleadings  of  Self-love  be  stall, 
Resign  our  own  and  seek  our  Maker's  will; 
Tc  spread  the  page  of  Scripture,  and  compare 
Our  conduct  with  the  laws  engraven  there; 
To  measure  all  that  passes  in  the  breast. 
Faithfully,  fiiirly,  by  that  sacred  test; 
To  dive  into  the  secret  deeps  within. 
To  spare  no  passion  and  no  fiivourite  sin, 
And  search  the  themes,  important  above  all, 
Ourselves,  and  our  recovery  from  our  falL 
But  leisure,  silence,  and  a  mind  released 
From  afb^ions  thoughts  how  wealth  may  be  ii> 

creased. 
How  to  secure,  in  some  propitious  hour. 
The  point  of  interest  or  the  post  of  power, 
A  soul  serene,  and  equally  retired 
From  oljects  too  much  dreaded  or  desired, 
Safe  from  the  clamours  of  perverse  dispute, 
At  least  are  friendly  to  the  great  pursuit. 

Opening  the  map  of  Grod's  extensive  plan. 
We  find  a  little  isie,  this  life  of  man; 
Eternity's  unknown  expanse  appears 
Circling  around  and  limiting  his  yean. 
The  busy  race  examine  and  explore 
Each  creek  and  cavern  of  the  dangerous  shore, 
With  care  collect  what  in  their  eyes  excels. 
Some  shining  pebbles,  and  some  weeds  and  shells 
Thus  laden,  dream  that  they  are  rich  and  great, 
And  happiest  he  that  groans  beneath  his  weigltt. 
The  waves  o'ertake  them  in  their  serious  play, 
And  every  hour  sweeps  multitudes  away ; 
They  ahr^k  and  sink,  survivois  start  and  weep. 
Pursue  their  sport,  and  follow  to  the  deep. 
A  few  forsake  the  throng:  with  lifted  eyes 
Ask  wealth  of  Heaven,  and  gain  a  real  prize, 
Truth,  wisdom,  grace,  and  peace  like  that  above, 
Sealed  with  his  signet  whom  they  serve  and  love*, 
Scorned  by  the  rest,  vrith  patient  hope  they  wait 
A  kind  release  firom  their  imperfect  state, 
And  uniegretted  are  soon  snatched  away 
From  scenes  of  sorrow  into  glorious  day. 

Now  these  alone  prefer  a  life  recluse, 
Wlio  seek  retirement  for  its  proper  use; 
The  love  of  change,  that  lives  in  every  breast. 
Genius  and  temper,  and  desire  of  rest, 
Discordant  motives  in  one  centre  meet. 
And  each  inclines  its  votary  to  retreat 
Some  minds  by  nature  are  averse  to  noise. 
And  hate  the  tumult  half  the  world  enjoys, 
The  lure  of  avarice*,  or  the  pompous  i«ize. 
That  courts  di^Iay  before  ambitious  eyes ; 
The  firuits  that  hang  on  pleasure's  flowery  stem, 
Whate'er  enchants  them,  are  no  snares  to  theok 
To  them  the  deep  recess  of  dusky  groves 
Orfbrest,  where  thedeer  securely  roves, 
The  fall  of  waters,  and  the  soqg  of  birds. 
And  UDs  that  echo  to  the  distant  hfliite 
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Are  faiziiries  excelling  all  the  glare 

The  world  can  boast,  and  her  chief  fiivomites 

share. 
"With  eager  step,  and  caidesaly  arrayed, 
For  such  a  cause  the  poet  seeks  the  shade, 
From  all  he  sees  he  catches  new  delight, 
Pleased  Fancy  claps  her  pimons  at  the  sight, 
The  rising  or  the  setting  orb  of  day, 
The  donds  that  flit,  or  slowly  float  away, 
Nature  in  all  the  yarious  shapes  she  wean, 
Frowning  in  storms,  or  breathing  gentle  aire; 
The  snowy  robe  her  wintry  state  assumes, 
Her  summer  heats,  her  fridts,  and  her  perftunes: 
All,  all  alike  transport  the  glowing  bard, 
Success  in  rhyme  his  gloxy  and  reward. 
O  Nature!  whose  Elysian  scenes  disdose. 
His  bright  perfections,  at  whose  word  they  rose. 
Next  to  that  power,  who  formed  thee  and  sustains. 
Be  thou  the  great  inspirer  of  my  strains. 
Still,  as  I  touch  the  lyre,  do  thou  expand 
Thy  genuine  charms,  and  guide  an  artless  hand, 
That  I  may  catch  a  fire  but  rarely  known. 
Give  useful  light,  though  I  should  miss  renown, 
And,  poring  on  thy  page,  whose  every  line 
Bean  proof  of  an  intelligence  divine, 
May  feel  a  heart  enriched  by  what  it  pays, 
That  builds  its  glory  on  its  Maker's  praise. 
Wo  to  the  man,  whose  wit  diBclHimfl  its  use, 
Glittering  in  vain,  or  only  to  seduce, 
Who  studies  nature  with  a  wanton  eye, 
Admires  the  work,  but  slips  the  lesson  by; 
His  houn  of  leisure  and  recess  employs 
In  drawing  pictures  of  forbidden  joys, 
Retires  to  blazon  his  own  worthless  name, 
Or  shoot  the  careless  with  a  surer  aim. 

The  lover  too  shuns  business  and  alarnu. 
Tender  iddater  of  absent  charms. 
Saints  offer  nothing  in  their  warmest  prayers, 
That  he  devotes  not  with  a  zeal  like  theirs; 
'Tis  consecration  of  his  heart,  soul,  time. 
And  every  thought  that  wanders  b  a  crime. 
In  dghs  he  wor^ps  his  supremely  fair, 
And  weeps  a  sad  libation  in  despair ; 
Adores  a  creature,  and,  devout  in  vain, 
Wins  in  return  an  answer  of  disdain. 
As  woodbine  weds  the  plant  within  her  reach, 
Rough  elm,  or  smooth-grained  ash,  or  glossy  beech. 
In  spiral  rings  ascends  the  trunk,  and  lays 
Her  golden  tassels  on  the  leafy  sprays. 
But  does  a  mischief  while  she  lends  a  grace, 
Straitening  its  growth  by  such  a  strict  embrace ; 
So  love,  that  cfings  areimd  the  noblest  minds. 
Forbids  th'  advancement  of  the  soul  he  binds ; 
The  suitor's  air  indeed  he  soon  improves, 
Aiid  forms  it  to  the  taste  of  her  he  loves, 
Teaches  his  eyes  a  language,  and  no  less 
Refines  his  speech,  and  fa^ions  his  address; 
But  brewell  promises  of  happier  firuits, 
Manly  desigiis,  and  learning's  grave  pursuits; 


Girt  with  a  chain  he  can  not  wish  to  brcaK, 
His  only  bliss  is  sorrow  for  her  sake; 
Who  will  may  pant  for  gloiy  and  excel, 
Her  smUe  his  aim,  all  higher  alms  farewell! 
Thyrsis,  Alexis,  or  whatever  name 
May  least  ofiend  against  so  pure  a  flame, 
Though  sage  advice  of  friends  the  most  sincere 
Sounds  harshly  in  so  delicate  a  snare, 
And  lovers,  of  all  creatures,  tame  or  wild, 
Can  least  brook  management,  however  mild; 
Vet  let  a  poet  (poetry  disarms 
The  fiercest  animals  with  magic  charms) 
Risk  an  intrudon  on  thy  pensive  mood, 
And  woo  and  win  thee  to  thy  proper  good. 
Pastoral  images  and  still  retreats, 
Umbrageous  walks  and  solitary  seats, 
Sweet  birds  in  concert  with  harmonious  streams, 
Soft  aire,  nocturnal  vigils,  and  day  dreamu, 
Are  all  enchantments  in  a  case  like  thine, 
Conspire  against  thy  peace  with  one  design. 
Sooth  thee  to  make  thee  but  a  surer  prey. 
And  feed  the  fire  that  wastes  thy  powera  away. 
Up — God  has  formed  thee  with  a  wiser  view. 
Not  to  be  led  in  chains,  but  to  subdue; 
Calls  thee  to  cope  with  enemies,  and  first 
Points  out  a  conflict  with  thyself,  the  worst 
Woman  indeed,  a  gift  he  would  bestow. 
When  he  designed  a  Paradise  beloV, 
The  richest  earthly  boon  his  hands  afford, 
Deserves  to  be  beloved,  but  not  adored. 
Post  away  swiftly  to  more  active  scenes, 
Collect  the  scattered  truths  that  study  gleans, 
Mix  with  the  worid,  but  vrith  its  wiser  part, 
No  longer  give  an  image  all  thine  heart; 
Its  empire  is  not  hen,  nor  is  it  thine, 
'Tis  Grod's  just  claim,  prerogative  divine. 

Virtuous  and  faithful  Heberden,  whose  skill 
Attempts  no  task  it  can  not  well  fulfil. 
Gives  mdancholyup  to  Nature's  care. 
And  sends  the  patient  into  purer  air. 
Look  where  he  comes — ^in  this  embowered  aloovs 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  move: 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fixed,  foot  falling  slow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below. 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress. 
Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express. 
That  toiigue  is  silent  now;  that  sUent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song, 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  ccmmiend. 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Renounced  alike  its  office  and  its  sport. 
Its  brisker  and  its  grever  strains  fall  short; 
Both  fail  beneath  a  fever's  secret  sway. 
And  like  a  summer  brook  are  past  away. 
This  is  a  sight  for  Pity  to  peruse, 
Till  she  resemble  faintly  what  she  views, 
Till  8ymx>athy  contract  a  kindred  pain, 
Piereed  with  the  woes  that  she  laments  in  vain. 
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I'his,  of  all  maladies  that  man  ix^ea^ 
Claims  most  oompaanon,  and  reoeiyctf  the  least : 
Job  felt  it,  when  he  groaned  beneath  the  rod 
And  the  barbed  arrows  of  a  frowning  Grod; 
And  such  emollients  as  his  friends  could  sparo, 
Fnends  such  as  his  for  modem  Jobs  prepare. 
Blest,  rather  curst,  with  hearts  that  never  feel, 
Kept  snug  in  caskets  of  close  hammered  steel. 
With  mouths  made  only  to  grin  wide  and  eat, 
And  minds,  that  deem  derided  pain  a  treat, 
With  limbs  of  British  oak,  and  nerves  of  wire, 
And  wit  that  pnppet^prompters  might  inspire, 
Their  sovereign  nostrum  is  a  clumsy  joke 
On  pangs  enforced  with  G^'s  severest  stroke. 
But  with  a  soul,  that  never  felt  the  sting 
Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing : 
Not  to  molest,  or  irritate,  or  raise 
A  laugh  at  his  expense,  is  slender  praise ; 
He,  that  has  not  usurped  the  name  of  man, 
Does  all,  and  deems  too  little  all,  he  can, 
T*  assuage  the  throbbings  of  the  festered  part, 
And  stanch  the  bleedings  of  a  broken  heart. 
'Tis  not,  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppose, 
Foigery  of  fancy,  and  a  dream  of  woes ; 
Man  is  a  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 
Elach  yielding  harmony  disposed  aright ; 
The  screws  reversed  (a  task  which,  if  ho  please, 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,) 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose. 
Lost,  till  lie  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use. 
Then  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  fair 
As  ever  lecompensed  the  peasant's  care, 
Nor  soft  declivities  with  tufted  hills, 
Nor  view  (^waters  turning  busy  mills. 
Parks  in  which  Art  preceptress  Nature  weds, 
Nor  gardens  interspersed  with  floweiy  beds, 
Nor  gales,  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves, 
And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves. 
Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye. 
That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by; 
No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels. 
No  euro  for  such  till  (>od,  who  makes  them,  heals. 
And  thou,  sad  sufferer  under  nameless  ill, 
That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill, 
Improve  the  kind  occasion,  underrtand 
A  Father's  firown,  and  kiss  his  chastning  hand. 
To  thee  the  day-spring,  and  the  blaze  of  noon. 
The  purplo  evening  and  resplendent  noon. 
The  Stan,  that,  sprinkled  o'er  the  vault  of  night, 
Seem  drops  desoending  in  a  shower  of  light, 
Shine  not,  or  undenred  and  hated  shine. 
Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  doud  like  thine: 
Yet  seek  him,  in  his  favour  lift  is  found. 
All  bhss  beside  a  shadow  and  a  ^oond : 
Then  heaven,  eclipsed  so  long,  and  this  dull  earth, 
Shan  seem  to  start  into  a  second  birth; 
Nature,  fi— n™«g  a  more  lovdy  fece, 
BoROwing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  grace, 
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ShaU  be  despiied  and  overlooked  no  more. 
Shall  fill  thee  with  delights  unfelt  before, 
Impart  to  things  inanimate  a  voice, 
And  bid  her  mountains  and  her  hills  rejoice ; 
The  sound  shall  run  along  the  veinding  vales, 
And  thou  enjoy  an  Eden  ere  it  fails. 

Ye  groves  (the  statesman  at  his  desk  exclaims 
Sick  of  a  thousand  disappointed  aims,) 
My  patrimonial  pleasure  and  my  pride. 
Beneath  your  shades  your  gray  poaseasur  bide. 
Receive  me  languishing  for  that  repose 
The  servant  of  the  public  never  knows. 
Ye  saw  mc  once  (ah,  those  regretted  days, 
When  boyish  innocence  was  all  my  praise !) 
Hour  afler  hour  delightfully  allot 
To  studies  then  familiar,  since  forgot, 
And  cultivate  a  taste  for  ancient  song, 
Catching  its  ardour  as  I  mused  along ; 
Nor  seldom,  as  propitious  Heaven  might  send. 
What  once  I  valued  and  could  boast,  a  friend. 
Were  witnesses  how  cordially  I  pressed 
His  undiasembling  virtue  to  my  breast ; 
Receive  me  now,  not  uncorrupt  as  then. 
Nor  guiltless  of  corrupting  other  men. 
But  versed  in  arts,  that,  while  they  seem  to  stay 
A  falling  empire,  hasten  its  decay. 
To  the  fair  haven  of  my  native  home, 
The  wreck  of  what  I  was,  fritigued  I  come; 
For  once  I  can  approve  the  patriot's  voice, 
And  make  the  course  he  recommends  my  choice ; 
We  meet  at  last  in  one  sincere  desire. 
His  vrish  and  mine  both  prompt  me  to  retire. 
'Tis  done — ^he  steps  into  the  welcome  chaise. 
Lolls  at  his  ease  behind  four  handsome  bays. 
That  whiri  away  from  business  and  debate 
The  disencumbered  atlas  of  the  state. 
Ask  not  the  boy,  who,  when  the  breeze  of  mom 
First  shakes  the  glittering  drops  from  every  thora 
Unfolds  his  flock,  then  under  bank  or  bush 
Sits  linking  cherry-stones,  or  platting  rush. 
How  fair  is  freedom  1 — ^he  vnm  always  free ; 
To  carve  his  rustic  name  upon  a  tree. 
To  snare  the  mole,  or  with  ill-fashioned  hook. 
To  draw  th'  incautious  nunnow  from  the  brook. 
Are  life's  prime  pleasures  in  his  simple  view ; 
His  flock  the  chief  concern  he  ever  knew ; 
She  shines  but  little  in  his  heedless  eyes, 
The  good  we  never  miss  we  rarely  prize : 
But  ask  the  noble  drudge  in  state  afiairs. 
Escaped  from  office  and  its  constant  cares, 
What  charms  he  sees  in  Freedom's  smile  express 

In  Freedom  lost  so  long,  now  repossessed ; 
The  tongue,  whose  strains  were  cogent  as 

mands. 
Revered  at  home,  and  felt  in  foreign  lands, 
Shall  own  itself  a  stammerer  in  that  cause, 
Or  plead  its  silence  as  its  best  applause^ 


^ 
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He  knows  indeed  that  whether  draand  or  radei 
Wild  without  art  or  artftilly  mbdned, 
r^atofe  in  every  foan  inspbes  ddight, 
But  never  marked  her  with  tojxat  a  sgfat, 
Hei  hedgo-row  ahmbs^  a  Yaiie^^ited  etore, 
With  woodfaine  and  wild  loees  mantled  o'er, 
Gheen  bolke  and  fbrrowed  lands,  the  stieam,  that 

Bpreade 
Its  coding  vapour  o'er  the  dewy  meads, 
Downs,  that  almost  escape  th'  inqoiiing  eye, 
That  melt  and  &de  into  the  distant  sky, 
Beauties  he  lately  slighted  as  he  passed, 
Seem  all  created  sinoe  he  traTelled  last. 
Master  of  all  the  enjoyments  hedengned, 
No  rough  annoyance  rankling  in  his  mind, 
What  early  phikwophie  hours  he  keeps, 
How  regular  his  meals,  how  sound  he  sleeps! 
Not  sounder  he,  that  on  the  mainmast  head, 
While  moining  kindles  with  a  windy  red, 
Begins  a  long  bok-out  for  distant  land, 
Nor  quits  till  evening  vratch  his  giddy  stand. 
Then  swift  descending  with  a  seaman's  haste, 
Slips  to  his  hammock,  and  forgets  the  blast. 
He  chooses  company,  but  not  the  squire's, 
Whose  wit  is  rudeness,  whose  good-breading  tires ; 
Nor  yet  the  parson's,  who  would  gladly  come. 
Obsequious  when  abroad,  though  proud  at  home; 
Nor  can  he  muchafiect  the  neighbouring  peer, 
Whose  toe  of  emulation  treads  too  near; 
But  wisely  seeks  a  more  convenient  friend, 
With  whom,  dtsmiiwing  fonns,  he  may  unbend ! 
A  man,  whom  marks  of  condescending  grace 
Teach  while  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  place; 
Who  comes  when  called,  and  at  a  word  with- 
draws, 
Speaks  mih  reserve,  and  listens  with  applause; 
Some  plain  mechanic,  who,  without  pretence 
To  Inith  or  wit,  nor  gives  iior  takes  offence; 
On  whom  he  rests  well-pleased  his  vreary  powers, 
And  talks  and  laughs  away  his  vacant  houn. 
The  tide  of  life,  swift  alvrays  in  its  course, 
May  run  in  cities  with  a  brisker  force. 
But  nowhere  with  a  current  so  serene, 
Or  half  so  clear,  as  in  the  rural  scene. 
Yet  how  fallacious  is  all  earthly  blisB, 
What  obvious  truths  the  wisest  heads  may  misB ; 
Some  pleasures  live  a  month,  and  some  a  year, 
But  shoit  the  date  ci  all  we  gather  here ; 
No  happiness  is  felt,  except  the  true, 
That  does  not  charm  the  more  for  being  new. 
This  observation,  as  it  chanced,  not  made, 
Or,  if  the  thought  occurred,  not  duly  weighed. 
He  sighs — ^for  after  all  by  slow  degrees 
The  spot  he  loved  has  lost  the  power  to  please; 
To  cross  his  ambling  pony  day  by  day, 
Seems  at  the  best  but  dreaming  life  away; 
The  prospect,  such  as  might  enchant  despair, 
Ele  views  it  not,  or  sees  no  beauty  there; 


With  aching  heart,  and  discontented  looka^ 
Returns  at  noon  to  billiards  or  to  books. 
But  feels,  while  grasping  at  his  faded  joyi^ 
A  secret  thirst  of  his  renounced  empbyL 
He  chides  the  tardiness  of  every  post, 
Pants  to  be  told  of  battles  won  or  lost. 
Blames  his  own  indolence,  observes,  though  lal^ 
'Tis  criminal  to  leave  a  sinking  state. 
Flies  to  the  levee,  and,  received  with  grace, 
Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shines  again  in  place. 

Subui1>an  villas,  highway-ode  retreats, 
That  dread  th'  encroachment  of  our  growing 

streets, 
Tight  boxes  neatly  sashed,  and  in  a  blaze 
With  all  a  July  sun's  collected  rays, 
Delight  the  citizen,  who,  gusfing  there, 
Breathes  clouds  of  dust,  and  calls  it  country  air. 
O  sweet  retirement,  who  would  balk  the  thought, 
That  could  afford  retirement,  or  could  not  7 
'Tis  such  an  easy  walk,  so  smooth  and  straight^ 
The  second  milestone  fronts  the  garden  gate; 
A  step  if  fair,  and  if  a  shower  approach, 
Vou  find  safe  shelter  in  the  next  stage-coach. 
There,  prisoned  ui  a  pailour  snug  and  small, 
Like  bottled  wasps  upon  a  southern  wall. 
The  man  of  business  and  his  friends  compressed, 
Forget  their  labours,  and  yet  find  no  rest; 
But  still,  'tis  rural — trees  are  to  be  seen 
From  every  window,  and  the  fields  are  green ; 
Ducks  paddle  in  the  pond  before  the  door. 
And  what  could  a  remoter  scene  show  more  1 
A  sense  of  elegance  we  rarely  find 
The  portion  of  a  mean  or  vulgar  mind. 
And  ignorance  of  better  things  makes  man. 
Who  can  not  much,  rejoice  in  what  the  can. 
And  he,  that  deems  his  leisure  well  bestowed 
In  contemplation  of  a  turnpike-road. 
Is  occupied  as  well,  employs  his  houn 
As  wisely,  and  as  much  improves  his  powen 
As  he,  that  slumbers  in  pavilions  graced 
With  all  the  charms  of  an  accomplished  taste. 
Yet  hence,  alas  1  insolvencies ;  and  hence 
Th'  unpitied  victim  of  ill-judged  expense. 
From  all  his  wearisome  engagements  freed. 
Shakes  hands  with  business  and  retires  indeed. 

Your  prudent  grand-mammas,  ye  modem  bellet 
Content  with  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Tunbridge-welk. 
When  health  required  it  would  consent  to  roaia, 
Else  more  attached  to  pleasures  found  at  home. 
But  now  alike,  gay  widow,  virgin,  wife. 
Ingenious  to  divenify  dull  life. 
In  coaches,  chaises,  caravans,  and  hoys, 
Fly  to  the  coast  for  daily,  nightly  joys ; 
And  an,  impatient  of  diy  land,  agree 
With  one  consent  to  rush  into  the  sea.— 
Ocean  exhibits,  fathomleBs  and  broad. 
Much  of  tiie  power  and  majesty  of  God. 
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He  BwaUies  about  the  sweDiiig  of  the  deep, 
That  fihinee  and  lesla,  ae  infanta  mile  and  deep ; 
Vast  aB  it  is,  it  anawen  as  it  flows 
The  breathings  of  the  fightest  air  that  blows ; 
Curling  and  whitening  over  ail  the  waste, 
The  rising  waves  obey  th'  increasing  Uast, 
Abrupt  and  honid  as  the  tempest  roars, 
Thunder  and  flash  upon  the  steadfiist  shores, 
Till  he,  that  rides  the  whirlwind,  checks  the  rain, 
Then  all  the  world  of  waten  sleep  again. — 
Nereids  or  Dryads,  as  the  fkahion  leads, 
Now  in  the  floods,  now  panting  in  the  meads, 
Votaries  of  Pleasure  still,  where'er  she  dwells, 
Near  barren  rocks,  in  palaces,  or  cells, 

0  grant  a  poet  leave  to  recommend 

(A  poet  fond  of  Nature,  and  your  iriend) 
Her  slighted  works  to  your  admiring  view ; 
Her  works  must  needs  excel,  who  fashioned  you. 
Would  ye,  when  rambling  in  your  morning  ride, 
With  some  unmeaning  coxcomb  at  your  side, 
Condenm  the  prattler  for  his  idle  pains, 
To  waste  unheard  the  muac  of  his  strains. 
And,  deaf  to  all  th'  impertinence  of  tongue, 
That,  while  it  courts,  aflronts  and  does  you  wrong, 
Mark  well  the  finished  plan  without  a  fault, 
The  seas  globose  and  huge,  th*  o'erarching  vault. 
Earth's  millions  daily  fed,  a  world  employed, 
In  gathering  plenty  yet  to  be  enjoyed. 
Till  gratitude  grew  vocal  in  the  praise 
Of  Grod,  beneficent  in  all  his  ways ; 
Graced  with  such  wisdom,  how  would  beauty  shine ! 
Ye  want  but  that  to  seem  indeed  divine. 

Anticipated  rents,  and  bills  unpaid, 
Force  many  a  shining  youth  into  the  shade. 
Not  to  redeem  his  time,  but  his  estate, 
And  play  the  fool,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate.  • 
There,  hid  in  loathed  obscurity,  removed 
From  pleasures  left,  but  never  more  bdoved, 
He  just  endures,  and  with  a  sickly  spleen 
Sighs  o'er  the  beauties  of  the  charming  scene. 
Nature  indeed  looks  prettily  in  rhyme ; 
Streams  tinkle  sweeUy  in  poetic  chime : 
The  warblings  of  the  blackbird,  clear  and  strong. 
Are  muncal  enough  in  Thomson's  song ; 
And  Cobham's  groves,  and  Windsor's  green  re- 
treats, 
WhenPope  describes  them,  haveathousand  sweets; 
He  likes  Uic  country,  but  in  truth  must  own 
Most  likes  it,  when  he  studies  it  in  town. 

Poor  Jack — no  matter  who— for  when  I  blame 

1  pity,  and  must  therefore  sink  the  name. 
Lived  in  his  saddle,  loved  the  chase,  the  course, 
And  always,  ere  he  mounted,  kissed  his  horse. 
The  estate,  his  sires  had  owned  in  andent  years. 
Was  quickly  distanced,  matched  against  a  peer's. 
Jack  vanished,  was  regretted  and  forgot ; 

'Tis  wild  good-nature's  never-fiuling  lot. 

At  length,  when  all  had  long  supposed  him  dead, 

By  cold  submersion,  razor,  rope,  or  lead, 


My  lord,  alighting  at  his  usual  place, 
The  Crown,  took  notice  of  an  ostler's  face. 
Jack  knew  his  firiend,  but  hoped  in  that  disguise 
He  might  escape  the  most  observing  eyes. 
And  whistling,  as  if  unconcerned  and  gay, 
Curried  his  nag,  and  looked  another  vray. 
Convinced  at  last,  upon  a  nearer  view, 
'Twas  he,  the  same,  the  very  Jack  he  knew 
O'crwhelmed  at  once  with  wonder,  grief,  and  jqy, 
He  pressed  him  much  to  quit  his  base  employ  *, 
His  countenance,  his  purse,  his  heart,  his  hand. 
Influence  and  power  were  all  at  his  command : 
Peers  are  not  always  generous  as  well  bred. 
But  Granby  was,  meant  truly  what  he  said. 
Jack  bowed,  and  was  obliged— confessed  'twas 

strange, 
That  so  retired  he  should  not  wish  a  change, 
But  knew  no  medium  between  guzzling  beer. 
And  his  old  stint — three  thousand  pounds  a  yeax 

Thus  some  retire  to  nourish  In^less  wo ; 
Some  seeking  happiness  not  found  below ; 
Some  to  comply  with  humour,  and  a  mind 
To  social  scenes  by  nature  disinclined ; 
Some  swayed  by  fiishion,  some  by  deep  disgust ; 
Some  self-impoverished,  and  because  they  must; 
But  few,  that  court  Retirement,  are  aware 
Of  half  the  toils  they  must  encounter  there. 

Lucrative  ofiices  are  seldom  lost 
For  want  of  powers  proportioned  to  the  post : 
Give  e'en  a  dunce  th'  employment  he  desires, 
And  he  soon  finds  the  talents  it  requires  *, 
A  business  with  an  income  at  its  heels 
Furnishes  always  oil  for  its  own  wheels. 
But  in  his  arduous  enterprise  to  close 
His  active  years  with  indolent  repose, 
He  finds  the  labours  of  that  state  exceed 
His  utmost  faculties,  severe  indeed. 
'Tis  easy  to  resign  a  toilsome  place, 
But  not  to  manage  leisure  vritli  a  grace ; 
Absence  of  occupation  b  not  rest, 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed. 
The  veteran  steed,  excused  his  task  at  lengthy 
In  kind  compassion  of  his  fidling  strength, 
And  turned  into  the  park  or  mead  to  graze. 
Exempt  from  ifuture  service  all  his  days. 
There  feels  a  pleasure  perlect  in  its  kind, 
Ranges  at  liberty,  and  snufis  the  wind : 
But  when  his  lord  would  quit  the  busy  road. 
To  taste  a  joy  like  that  he  had  bestowed, 
He  proves  less  happy  than  his  favoured  brute, 
A  life  of  ease  a  difficult  pursuit 
Thought,  to  the  man  that  never  thinks,  may  seen 
As  natural  as  when  asleep  to  dream ; 
But  reveries  (for  human  minds  will  act) 
Specious  in  show,  impossible  in  fact, 
Those  flimsy  webs,  that  break  as  soon  as  wroughi 
Attain  not  to  the  dignity  of  thought : 
Nor  yet  the  swarms  that  occupy  the  brain, 
Where  dreamsof dress,  intrigue,  andpleasure  reign 
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Nor  such  as  useless  conversation  breeds, 

Or  lust  engenders^  and  indulgence  feeds. 

YHience,  and  what  are  wel  to  what  end  ordained  1 

What  means  the  druna  by  the  world  sustained! 

Bumness  or  vainamusementj  caie  ornuith, 

Divide  the  frail  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employ  7 

Life  an  intrusted  talent,  or  a  toy  1 

Is  there,  as  reason,  conscience,  Scripture,  say, 

Cause  to  provide  for  a  great  future  day. 

When,  earth's  assigned  duration  at  an  end, 

Man  shall  bo  summoned  and  the  dead  attend  1 

The  trumpet — ^will  it  sound,  the  curtain  rise, 

And  show  th'  august  tribunal  of  the  skies ; 

Where  no  prevarication  shall  avail, 

Where  eloquence  and  artifice  shall  fail. 

The  pride  of  arrogant  distinctions  fiill, 

And  conscience  and  our  conduct  judge  us  all  ? 

Pardon  me,  ye  that  give  the  midnight  oil 

To  learned  cares,  pr  philosophic  toil. 

Though  I  revere  your  honourable  names, 

Your  useful  labours  and  important  aims. 

And  hold  the  world  indebted  to  your  aid, 

EInriched  with  the  discoveries  ye  have  made ; 

Vet  let  me  stand  excused,  if  I  esteem 

A  mind  employed  on  so  sublime  a  theme, 

Pushing  her  bold  inquiry  to  the  date 

And  outline  of  the  present  transient  state. 

And,  after  poising  her  adventurous  wings, 

Settling  at  last  upon  eternal  things, 

Fax  more  intelligent  and  better  taught 

The  strenuous  use  of  profitable  thought. 

Than  ye,  when  happiest,  and  enlightened  most. 

And  highest  in  renown,  can  justly  boast 

A  mind  unnerved,  or  indisposed  to  bear 
The  weight  of  subjects  worthiest  of  her  care. 
Whatever  hopes  a  change  of  scene  inspires, 
Must  change  her  nature,  or  in  vain  retires. 
An  idler  is  a  watch,  that  wants  both  hands, 
As  Toadem  if  it  goes^  as  when  it  stands. 
Books,  therefore,  not  the  scandal  of  the  shelves, 
In  which  lewd  sensualists  print  out  themselves ; 
Nor  those,  in  which  the  stage  gives  vice  a  blow, 
With  what  success  let  modem  manners  show ;     . 
Nor  his,  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  bom. 
Built  God  a  church,  and  laughed  his  word  to  scorn, 
Skilful  alike  to  seem  devout  and  just. 
And  stab  religion  with  a  sly  side-thrust ; 
'  Nor  those  of  learned  philologists,  who  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space, 
Start  at  it  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark. 
To  Ghtul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah's  ark ; 
But  such  as  Learning  without  fidse  pretence, 
The  firiend  of  Truth,  th'  associate  of  good  Sense, 
And  such  as,  in  the  zeal  of  good  design, 
Strong  judgment  labouring  in  the  Scripture  mine, 
An  such  as  manly  and  great  souls  produce, 
Worthy  to  live,  and  of  eternal  use : 


Behold  in  these  what  leisure  hours  demand, 
Amusement  and  true  knowledge  hand  in  handL 
Luxury  gives  the  mind  a  childish  east. 
And,  while  she  polishes,  perverts  the  taste ; 
Habits  of  close  attention,  thinking  heads, 
Become  more  rare  as  dissipation  spreads, 
Till  authors  hear  at  length  one  general  cry,' 
Tickle  and  entertain  us,  or  we  die. 
The  loud  demand,  from  year  to  year  the  same. 
Beggiuts  Invention,  and  makes  Fancy  lame; 
Till  farce  itself,  most  mournfully  jejune. 
Calls  for  the  kind  assistance  of  a  tune ; 
And  novels  (witness  every  month's  review 
Belie  their  name,  and  offer  nothing  new. 
The  mind,  relaxing  into  needed  sport, 
Should  turn  to  writers  of  an  abler  sort, 
Whose  wit  well  managed,  and  whose  classic  styk 
Give  troth  a  lustre,  and  make  wisdom  smik. 
Friends  (for  I  cannot  stint,  as  some  have  done, 
Too  rigid  in  my  view,  that  name  to  one ; 
Though  one,  I  grant  it,  in  the  generous  breast 
Will  stand  advanced  a  step  above  the  rest; 
Flowers  by  that  name  promiscuously  we  call, 
But  one,  the  rose,  the  regent  of  them  all)— 
Friends,  iiot  adopted  with  a  schoolboy's  haste, 
But  chosen  with  a  nice  discerning  taste, 
Well-bom,  well-disciplined,  who,  placed  apart 
From  vulgar  minds,  have  honour  much  at  heart, 
And,  though  the  world  may  think  th'  ingredienti 

odd. 
The  love  of  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  God ! 
Such  firiends  prevent  what  else  would  soon  saoooed, 
A  temper  rustic  as  the  life  we  lead. 
And  keep  the  polish  of  the  manners  clean 
As  theixB  who  bustle  in  the  busiest  scene ; 
For  solitude,  however  some  may  rave, 
Seeming  A  sanctuary,  proves  a  grave, 
A  sepulchre  in  which  the  living  lie, 
Where  all  good  qualities  grow  sick  and  die. 
I  praise  the  Frendiman,*  his  remark  was  shiew<it* 
How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet,  is  solitude  I 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper — solitude  is  sweet 
Yet  neither  these  delights,  nor  aught  beside, 
That  appetite  can  ask,  or  wealth  provide. 
Can  save  us  always  from  a  tedious  day. 
Or  shine  the  dullness  of  still  life  away : 
Divine  communion,  carefully  enjoyed. 
Or  sought  with  enexgy,  must  fill  the  void. 
O  sacred  art,  to  which  alone  life  owes 
Its  happiest  seasons,  and  a  peaceful  close. 
Scorned  in  a  world,  indebted  to  that  scorn 
For  evils  daily  felt  and  hardly  home. 
Not  knowing  thee,  we  reap  with  bleeding  hands 
Flowers  of  rank  odour  upon  thorny  lands, 
And,  while  Experience  cautions  us  in  vain, 
Gbasp  seeming  happiness,  and  find  it  pain. 
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Daqpoodenoei  aelf-defleited  in  her  giief, 

Loii  Ij  abandoning  her  own  relief, 

Muimuiing  and  nngiatefol  Discontent, 

That  Bcoms  afflictaone  mercilully  meant, 

Thoae  humoois,  tart  ae  wine  upon  the  fiet, 

Which  idleneea  amf  weaiineeB  beipet; 

Thaw,  and  a  thooeand  piagnM)  that  ItUBtt  the 

breast, 
Fond  of  the  phantom  of  an  earthly  reef, 
Divine  communion  chaaee,  aa  the  daj 
Drives  to  their  dens  th'  obedient  beasts  of  prey. 
See  Judah's  promised  king  bereft  of  all. 
Driven  out  an  exile  from  the  6oe  of  SanI, 
To  distant  caves  the  londy  wanderer  fiies, 
To  seek  that  peace  a  tyrant's  firovm  denieB. 
Hear  the  sweet  accents  of  his  tuneful  voice, 
Hear  him,  o*erwhehnedwith  sorrow,  yet  rejcace; 
No  womanish  or  wailing  grief  has  .part, 
No)  not  lor  a  moment,  in  his  royal  heart; 
'Tis  manly  mnsie,  such  as  martyxs  make, 
Snffisring  with  gladneae  for  a  Saviour's  sake; 
His  soul  exults,  hope  animafes  his  lays, 
The  sense  of  mercy  kindles  into  praise, 
And  wilds,  familiar  with  a  fion*s  roar, 
Ring  with  ecstatic  sounds  unheard  before: 
*Tis  love  like  his,  that  can  alone  defeat 
The  Ibes  of  man,  or  make  a  desert  sweet. 


Religkm  does  not  censors  or  exchide 
Unnumbered  pleasures  haxmkaly  punned; 
To  study  culture,  and  with  artfii!  Vol 
To  meliorate  and  tame  the  stubborn  soU ; 
To  give  dissimilar  yet  fruitful  lands 
The  grain,  or  herb,  or  plant  that  each  demandi; 
To  cherish  virtue  in  an  humblo  state. 
And  share  the  joys  your  bounty  may  create; 
To  mark  the  matchless  workings  of  the  power 
That  shuts  within  its  seed  the  future  flower, 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel. 
In  colour  these,  and  those  delight  the  smeD, 
Sends  Nature  fiirth  the  daughter  of  the  skies, 
To  dance  on  earth,  and  charm  all  human  eyes; 
To  teach  the  canvass  innocent  deceit, 
Or  lay  the  landscape  on  the  snowy  sheet-* 
These,  these  are  arts  pursued  vrithout  a  crime^ 
That  leave  no  stain  upon  the  wing  of  Time. 

Me  poetry  (or  rather  notes  that  aim 
Feebly  and  vainly  at  poetic  fiune) 
Employs,  shut  out  from  more  important  viewiy 
Fast  by  the  banks  of  the  slow  whiding  Oose; 
Content  if  thus  sequestered  I  may  raise 
A  monitor's  though  not  a  poet's  praise, 
And  while  I  teach  an  art  too  little  known, 
To  close  life  wisely,  may  not  waste  my  own. 


Stie  ffofiHe. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

ThB  hbusy  of  (he  fotkmin^rjpnNlaction  It  briefly  this:  A  bdy,  fond  oftalank  wne.  demandsd  a  poem  of  that  Und  ftom 
ihe  author,  and  gave  him  the  dOFA  for  a  aubjecL  He  oiMved ;  and  harlng  much  Jeieun^  oonoected  another  aableot  with 
hj  and  punalnf  the  train  of  thoucfat  to  which  his  aituation  and  tun  oTmbid  led  him,  broogbt  forth  at  leogth,  naiead 
or  the  trifle  which  he  at  flnt  Intended,  a  aerloua  affidr— «  Vohmie. 

In  the  poem  on  the  subject  of  Education,  he  would  be  very  eorry  to  stand  sospcted  of  harlM  aimed  his  cenmivo  at  any 
particular  school  His  objections  are  such,  as  naturally  apply  themaelTes  to  scnools  In  general.  If  there  were  not,  as  for 
the  most  part  there  ta^  wilful  neglect  in  those  who  manage  them,  and  an  ominion  even  of  such  diecii^ine  as  they  arc  sin- 
oepdble  oi;  the  objects  are  yet  too  numerous  for  minute  attention ;  and  (he  aching  hearts  of  ten  thousarid  parent^  mouroiog 
ooder  the  bitterest  of  all  disappointments,  attest  the  truth  of  the  allegation.  His  quarrel,  therefore,  Is  ¥rlth  the  mischief  at 
«iga,  and  aoi  with  aqy  particular  Instanoe  of  U. 


THE  SOFA. 


ARGUMENT. 

Historical  deduction  of  seata  ftom  the  Stool  to  the  Boflt-^A  Schoolboy^  rBmb]e.~A  walk  In  the  coantiy.—'nie 
daaatbed.— Rural  souoda  as  well  as  sights  dellghtfuL— Another  walk — Mistake  concerning  the  charms  of  soUtude  oomcted.- 
Cokamades  commended.— Aleore,  and  the  view  fYom  lL-*-Tbe  wildemeoa— The  grove.— Hie  thresher— The  necesrfty  and 
the  benefl(a  erf"  exercise.— The  worlcs  of  nature  superior  to^  and  In  some  Instances  Inimitable  by,  ait— The  weariaaroeneas 
of  wtet  la  commonly  called  a  life  of jplea8U2«.~€hange  of  acena  somecimes  ezpediem.— A  common  describsd,  and  the 
character  of  crazy  Kale  introduced— GtpBies.—Tbe  Uessioai  of  cirilized  life.— That  state  moat  favoarable  to  vlrtiie^— The 
South  Sea  iidandcrs  compasrionated,  but  chiefly  Omai.— His  present  state  of  mbid  supposed.— Clvilixed  life  friendly  to 
virtue,  but  not  great  cities.— Great  cities  and  London  in  particular,  allowed  their  due  praises^  but  ceneored.— Ale 
Champetre.— The  book  ooncludea  with  arefleotloo  on  the  fatal  efltos  of  diailpatlon  and  efleminacy  upon  our  paWc 


Now  seek  vepose  upon  an  hombler  theme; 
The  theme  though  humble,  yet  august  and  pcoud 
Th'  occasion — ^for  the  Fair  commands  the  song. 
Time  was^  when  clnthing  sumptuousor  fer  usS; 


I  8IK0  the  Sola,  I,  who  lately  sang 
rrath,  Hope,  and  Chaiity,  and  touched  with  awe 
i*he  solemn  choidi,  and  with  a  tiemhling  hand, 
Gscaped  with  pain  from  that  adventunms  flight, 
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Save  their  own  painted  skins,  our  sires  had  none. 
As  yet  black  breeches  were  not;  satin  smooth,  > 
Or  vehct  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile ;  ' 

The  hardy  chief  upon  the  rugged  rock 
Warhed  by  the  sea,  or  on  the  gravelly  hank  j 

Thrown  up  by  wintry  torrents  roaring  loud, 
Fearless  of  wrong,  reposed  his  weaiy  strength,      i 
Those  barbarous  f»ges  past,  succeeded  next 
The  lurth-day  of  invention;  weak  at  first, 
Dull  in  design,  and  clumsy  to  perform. 
Joint-stools  were  then  created ;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood.    Three  legs  upholding  Gitala 
A  massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 
On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat, 
And  swayed  the  sceptre  of  his  infant  realms : 
And  such  in  ancient  halls  and  mandons  drear 
May  still  be  seen ;  but  perforated  sore, 
And  drilled  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  is  found, 
By  worms  voracious  eaten  through  and  through. 

At  length  a  generation  more  refined 
Improved  the  simple  plan  *,  made  three  legs  four, 
Ghive  them  a  twisted  form  vermicular,  ■  3  j 

And  o'er  the  seat  with  plenteous  wadding  stufifed, 
Induced  a  splendid  cover,  green  and  blue, 
Yellow  and  red,  of  tapestry  richly  wrought 
And  woven  close,  or  needlework  sublime. 
There  might  you  see  the  piony  spread  wide, 
The  full  blown  rose,  the  shepheni  and  his  lass, 
Lapdog  and  lambkin  with  black  staring  eyes. 
And  parrots  with  twin  cherries  in  their  beak. 

Now  come  the  cane  finom  India,  smooth  and  bright 
With  Nature's  varnish ;  severed  into  stripes,  Ho 
That  interlaced  each  other,  these  supplied 
Of  texture  firm  a  lattice-work,  that  braced 
The  new  machine,  and  it  became  a  chair. 
But  restless  was  *te  chair;  the  back  erect 
Distressed  the  wt^ary  loins,  that  felt  no  ease ; 
The  slippery  seat  betrayed  the  sliding  part 
That  pressed  it,  and  the  feet  hung  dangling  down, 
Anxious  in  vain,  to  find  the  distant  fioor. 
These  for  the  rich ;  the  rest,  whom  Fate  had  placed 
[n  modest  mediocrity,  content  "^  ^ 

With  base  materials,  sat  on  well  tanned  hides, 
Obdurate  and  unyielding,  glassy  smooth, 
With  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  crimson  yarn,. 
Or  scarlet  crewel,  in  the  cushion  fixed, 
If  cushior  might  be  called,  what  harder  seemed 
Than  the  firm  oak,  of  which  the  frame  was  formed. 
No  want  of  timber  then  was  felt  or  feared 
In  Albio^i's  happy  isle.    The  lumber  stood 
Ponderous  and  fixed  by  its  own  massy  weight. 
But  elbows  still  were  wanting :  these,  some  say^ 
Ai*  alderman  of  Cripplcgate  contrived ; 
And  somtj  aucrilic  th'  invention  to  a  priest. 
Burly,  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  case. 
But  rude  at  first,  and  not  with  easy  slope 
llenedlng  wide,  *:boy  pressed  against  the  ribs, 
y\nd  bruised  the  side;  and,  clevateil  high,    • 
Taught  the  raise«l  shoulders  to  invade  the  ears. 


Long  time  elapsed  or  e'er  our  nigged  sires 
Complained,  though  incommodiously  pent  in. 
And  ill  at  ease  behind.    The  ladies  first 
'Gan  murmur,  as  became  the  softer  sex. 
Ingenious  Fancy,  never  better  pleased, 
Than  when  employed  t'  acconunodate  the  fan. 
Heard  the  sweet  moan  with  pity,  and  devised 
The  soft  settee ;  one  elbow  at  each  end. 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received. 
United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once. 
So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne; 
And  so  two  citizens,  who  take  the  air. 
Close  packed,  and  smiling,  in  a  chaise  and  one. 
But  relaxation  of  the  languid  frame, 
Was  bliss  reserved  for  happier  days.     So  slow 
The  growth  of  what  is  excellent ;  so  hard 
T'  attain  perfection  in  this  nether  world. 
Thus  first  necessity  invented  stools. 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow  chairs, 
And  Luxury  th'  accomplished  Sofa  last. 

The  nuree  sleeps  sweetly,  hired  to  watch  the  nek. 
Whom  snoring  she  disturbs.    As  sweetly  he. 
Who  quits  the  coach-box  at  the  midnight  hour. 
To  sleep  within  the  carriage  more  secure, 
His  legs  depending  at  the  open  door. 
Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  •curate  in  his  desk. 
The  tedious  rector  drawling  o'er  his  head; 
And  sweet  the  clerk  below.    But  neither  sleep 
Of  lazy  nurse,  who  snores  the  sick  man  dead ; 
Nor  his,  who  quits  the  box  at  midnight  hour, 
To  slumber  in  the  carriage  more  secure ; 
Nor  sleep  enjoyed  by  curate  in  his  desk; 
Nor  yet  the  dozings  of  the  clerk,  are  sweet, 
Compared  with  the  repose  the  Sofa  yields. 

O  may  I  live  exempted  (while  I  live 
Guiltless  of  pampered  appetite  obscene) 
From  pangs  arthritic,  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  libertine  Excess.    The  Sofa  suits 
The  gouty  limb,  'tis  true :  but  gouty  limb 
Though  on  a  Sofa,  may  I  never  feel , 
For  I  have  loved  the  rural  walk  through  lanes 
Of  grassy  swarth,  close  cropped  by  nibbting  sheep 
And  skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs ;  have  loved  the  rural  walk 
O'er  hiUs,  through  valleys,  and  by  rivers'  brink. 
E'er  since  a  truant  boy  I  passed  my  bounds, 
T'  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames : 
And  still  remember  nor  without  regret 
Of  hours,  that  sorrow  since  has  much  endeared, 
How  oft,  my  slice  of  pocket  store  consumed. 
Still  hungering,  pcnnyless,  and  far  from  hcra^ 
I  fed  on  scarlet  hips  and  stony  haws. 
Or  blushing  crabs,  or  berries,  that  emboss 
The  bramble,  black  as  jet,  or  sloes  austere. 
Hard  fare !  but  such  as  boyish  appetite 
Disdains  not ;  nor  the  palate,  undcpravod 
By  culinary  arts,  unsavoury  deems. 
No  Sofa  then  awaited  my  return ; 
Nor  Sofa  then  I  needed.    Youth  refMLirr 
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His  wasted  spirits  quickly,  by  long  toO 
Ineurring  short  fatigue ;  and  though  our  yeafs, 
As  life  declines,  speed  rapidly  away, 
And  not  a  year  but  pilfers  as  he  goes 
Some  youthiiil  grace,  that  age  would  gladly  keep ; 
A  tooth  or  auburn  lock,  and  by  degrees 
Their  length  and  colour  firom  the  locks  they  spare ; 
Th'  elastic  spring  of  an  unwearied  toot, 
That  mounts  the  stile  with  ease,  or  leaps  the  fence, 
That  play  of  lungs,  inhaling  and  again 
Respiring  freely  the  fresh  air,  that  makes 
Swift  pace  or  steep  ascent,  no  toil  to  me, 
Mine  have  not  pilfered  yet,  nor  yet  impaired 
My  relish  of  fair  prospect  -,  scenes  that  soothed 
Or  charmed  me  young,  no  k>nger  young,  I  find 
Still  soothing,  and  of  power  to  charm  mo  still. 
And  witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks, 
Whose  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Fast  locked  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such  as  bve, 
Confirmed  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well  tried  virtues  could  alone  inspire — 
Witness  a  joy  thact  thou  hast  doubled  long. 
Thou  knowest  my  praise  of  nature  most  sincere, 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp. 
But  genuine,  and  art  partner  of  them  alL 
How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 
Has  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  borne 
The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew, 
While  admiration,  feeding  atr  the  eye. 
And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 
Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  diKemed 
The  distant  plough  slow  moving,  and  beside 
His  labouring  team,  that  swerved  not  from  the  track, 
The  sturdy  swain  diminished  to  a  boy  I 
Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads  ^ith  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  coum 
Delighted.    There,  fast  rooted  in  their  bank, 
Stand,  never  overlooked,  our  favourite  elms, 
That  screens  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut ; 
While  far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream, 
That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale. 
The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds; 
Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower. 
Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  beUs 
Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear. 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages,  remote. 
Scenes  must  be  beautiful,  which  daily  viewed 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years : 
Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  describe. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirit  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  Nature.    Mighty  winds. 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 


And  hdl  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind ; 
Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  Mast, 
And  all  their  leaves  fiist  fluttering,  all  at  onci*. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighbouring  fbuntidn,  or  of  rills  that  s&p 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  still, 
To  sooth  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 
Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  night :  nor  these  alone,  whose  not«^ 
Nice-fingered  art  must  emulate  in  vain. 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  e'en  the  boding  owl. 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 
Peace  to  the  artist  whose  ingenious  thought 
Devised  the  weather-house,  that  useful  toy! 
Fearless  of  humid  air  and  gathering  rains. 
Forth  steps  the  man — an  emblem  of  myself! 
More  delicate  his  timorous  mate  retires. 
When  Winter  soaks  the  fields,  and  female  feet. 
Too  weak  to  struggle  with  tenacious  clay, 
Or  ford  the  rivulets,  are  best  at  home. 
The  task  of  new  discoveries  falls  on  me. 
At  such  a  season,  and  with  such  a  charge. 
Once  went  I  forth ;  and  found,  till  then  unknowi^ 
A  cottage,  whither  oft  we  since  repair; 
'Tis  perched  upon  the  green  hill  tops,  but  doee 
Environed  with  a  ring  of  branching  elms, 
That  overhang  the  thatch,  itself  unseen 
Peeps  at  tlie  vale  below;  so  thick  beset 
With  foliage  of  such  dark  redimdant  growth, 
I  called  the  bw-roofed  lodge  the  peasants  nest 
And,  hidden  as  it  is,  and  far  remote 
From  such  unpleasing  sounds,  as  haunt  the  ear 
In  village  or  in  town,  the  bay  of  curs 
Incessant,  clinking  hammers,  grinding  wheels. 
And  in&nts  clamorous,  whether  pleased  or  pained 
Oft  have  I  wished  the  peaceful  covert  mine. 
Hero,  I  have  said,  at  least  I  should  poesess 
The  poet's  treasure,  dilence,  and  indulge 
The  dreams  of  fancy,  tranquil  and  secure. 
Vain  thought  I  the  dweller  in  that  still  letrBit 
Dearly  obtains  the  refuge  it  afibrds. 
Its  elevated  site  forbids  the  wretch 
To  drink  sweet  waters  of  the  crystal  well ; 
He  dips  the  bowl  into  the  weedy  d^ch, 
And,  heavy  laden,  brings  his  beverage  home, 
Far  fetched  and  little  worth ;  nor  seldom  waitk. 
Dependent  on  the  baker's  punctual  call, 
To  hear  his  creaking  panniers  at  the  lour. 
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Angry  and  sad,  and  liu  last  crust  oonsumed. 
So  farewell  envy  of  the  peaaaTifa  nest ! 
If  solitude  makes  scant  the  means  of  lift, 
Society  for  me! — thou  seeming  sweet, 
Be  still  a  pleasing  object  in  my  view ; 
My  viffit  irtill,  but  never  mine  abode. 

Not  distant  far,  a  length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us.    Monument  of  andent  taste, 
Now  scorned,  but  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultry  suns :  and,  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long  protracted  bowere,  enjoyed  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  day. 
We  bear  our  shades  about  us;  self-deprived 
Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread, 
And  range  an  Indian  waste  without  a  tree. 
Thanks  to  Benevolus*  he  spares  me  yet 
These  chestnuts  ranged  in  corresponding  lines; 
And,  though  himself  so  polished,  still  reprieves 
The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade. 

Descending  now  (but  cautious,  lest  too  fast) 
A  sudden  steep,  upon  a  rustu;  bridge 
We  pass  a  gulf,  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendent  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 
Hence,  ankle  deep  in  moss  and  floweiy  thyme, 
We  mount  again,  and  feci  at  every  step 
Our  foot  half  sunk  in  hillocks  green  and  soft, 
Raised  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soil. 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind, 
Di^guies  Earth :  and,  plotting  in  the  daric, 
Toils  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile. 
That  may  record  the  nuschiefi  he  has  done. 

The  summit  gained,  behold  the  proud  alcove 
That  crowns  it!  yet  not  all  its  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  firom  injuries  impressed 
By  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
The  pannds,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name, 
In  characters  unoouch,  and  spelt  amiss. 
So  strong  the  zeal  to  immortalize  himself 
Beats  in  the  breast  of  man,  that  e*en  a  few, 
Few  transient  yean,  won  firom  th'  abyss  abhorred 
Of  blank  oblivion,  seem  a  glorious  prize, 
And  even  to  a  ckiwn.    Now  roves  the  ejre; 
And,  pocted  on  this  speculative  height, 
Ezuhs  in  its  command.    The  ^heepfold  here 
Poors  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  ^be. 
At  first,  progressive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  fieki;  but  scattered  by  degrees, 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land. 
There  from  the  sun4mnit   hayfield  homeward 

creeps 
The  loaded  wain ;  wliOe,  lightened  of  its  chafg«, 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by; 
Thr  boorish  driver  leaning  o'er  his  team 
Vodferous,  and  impatient  of  delay. 
Nor  less  attnctive  is  the  woodland  scene, 


Diversifled  with  trees  of  eveij  growth, 
Alike,  yet  various.    Here  the  gray  smooth  tiMnks 
Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech,  distinetly  shine, 
Within  the  tvrilight  of  their  distant  shades; 
There,  kxrt  behind  a  riidng  ground,  the  wood 
Seems  sunk,  and  shortened  to  its  topmast  bougns. 
No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  chaims, 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar;  paler  some^ 
And  of  a  wanish  gray;  the  willow  such, 
And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  lea^ 
And  ash  fitf  stretching  his  umbrageous  arm; 
Of  deeper  green  the  elm;  and  deeper  stiU, 
Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak. 
Some  glossy-leaved,  and  shining  in  the  sun, 
The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffusing  odoun:  nor  unnoted  pass 
The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire. 
Now  green,  now  tawny,  and  ere  autumn  yet 
Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scariet  honoms 

bright. 
O'er  these,  but  far  beyond  (aspluaous  map 
Of  hill  and  valley  interposed  between,) 
The  Ouse  dividing  the  well-watered  land. 
Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires, 
As,  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen. 

Hence  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short, 
And  such  the  zeascent;  between  them  weeps 
A  little  naiad  her  impoverished  urn 
Allsunmier  kmg,  wUch  winter  fills  again. 
The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progress  now 
But  that  the  lord*  of  this  enclosed  demesne^ 
Conununicative  of  the  good  he  owns. 
Admits  me  to  a  share;  the  guiltless  eye 
Conmiits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  what  it  enjogrs. 
Refreshing  change  I  where  now  the  blazing  sonl 
By  short  transition  we  have  lost  his  glare. 
And  stepped  at  once  into  a  cooler  clime. 
Ye  fidlen  avenues!  once  more  I  mourn 
Your  fate  unmerited,  once  more  rejoice 
That  yet  a  remnant  of  your  race  survives. 
How  airy  and  how  light  the  graceful  arch. 
Yet  awful  as  the  consecrated  roof 
Re-echoing  pious  anthems!  while  beneath 
The  checkered  earth  seems  restless  as  a  flood 
Brushed  by  the  wind.    So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance. 
Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick, 
And  *i«>VAning  and  enlightening,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton,  every  moment,  every  spot 

And  now,  with  nerves  new-braced  and  ^UlH 
cheered, 
We  tread  the  wilderness,  whose  well-rolled  wilfci, 
With  curvature  of  skyw  and  easy  sweep- 
Deception  innocentp^-give  ample  space 
To  narrow  boundsb    The  grove  receives  us  nta 
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Belwwn  the  uprii^ht  sthails  of  whose  tall  ehui 
We  way  dkocra  the  thresher  at  his  task. 
Thunp  after  thump  lesouiids  the  coiutont  flail, 
That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  falls 
Full  on  the  destined  ear.    Wide  flies  thechafi*, 
The  roBtling  straw  sends  up  a  freouent  mist 
Of  atoms,  sparkling  in  the  noonday  beam. 
Come  hitiier,  ye  that  press  your  beds  of  down, 
And  Sleep  not;  see  him  sweating  o*er  his  bread 
Before  he  eats  it    *Tis  the  primal  cuisc, 
Bat  softened  into  mercy ;  and  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerftil  days,  and  nights  without  a  groan. 

By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists. 
Constant  rotatbn  of  th'  unwearied  wheel, 
That  nature  rides  upon,  maintaii.»  her  health, 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.    She  dreads 
An  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves. 
Its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  world. 
Winds  from  all  quvters  agitate  the  air. 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use, 
Else  noxious;  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams, 
All  feel  the  freshening  impulse,  and  are  cleansed 
By  restless  undulation;  e*en  the  oak 
Thrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm: 
He  se^ms  indeed  indignant,  and  to  feel 
Th'  impression  of  the  blast  with  proud  disdain, 
Frowning,  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thunder:  but  the  monarch  owes 
His  firm  stability  to  what  he  scorns, 
More  fixed  below,  the  moxe  disturbed  above. 
The  law,  by  which  all  creatures  eke  are  bound. 
Binds  man,  the  lord  of  alL    Himself  derives 
No  mean  advantage  from  a  kindred  cause, 
From  strenuous  toil  his  hours  of  sweetest  ease. 
The  sedentary  stretch  their  laxy  length 
When  Custom  bids,  but  no  refreshment  find, 
For  none  they  need:  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek 
Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  shrank, 
And  withered  muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul, 
Reproach  their  owner  with  that  love  of  test, 
To  which  he  forfeits  e*en  the  rest  he  loves. 
Not  such  the  alert  and  active.    Measure  life 
By  its  true  worth,  the  comfert  it  afibrds, 
Ajkd  theirs  alone  senms  worthy  of  the  name. 
Gtood  health,  and,  its  associate  in  the  most, 
Good  temper;  spirits  prompt  to  undertake, 
And  not  soon  spent,  though  in  an  arduous  task; 
The  powers  of  fancy  and  strong  thought  are  thein ; 
E'en  age  itself  seems  privileged  in  them 
With  clear  exemption  from  its  own  defects. 
A  sparkling  eye  .^neatl:  i  wrinkled  front 
The  veteran  shows,  and  gracing  a  gray  beard 
With  youthful  smiles,  descends  toward  the  grave 
Sprightly  and  old  almost  without  decay. 

Like  a  coy  maitlen,  Elase,  when  courted  most, 
Farthest  retires — an  idol,  at  whose  shrine 
Who  oftenest  sacrifice  are  fevoured  least 
The  k>ve  of  Nature,  and  the  scenes  she  draw» 


Is  Nature's  dictate.    Strange!  there  shouU  bt 

found 
Who,  self-impiisoned  in  their  proud  saloons, 
Renounce  the  odours  of  the  open  field 
For  the  unscented  fictions  of  the  loom: 
Who,  satisfied  with  only  pencilled  scenes, 
Prefer  to  the  performance  of  a  God 
Th'  inferior  wonders  of  an  artist's  hand! 
Lovely  indeed  the  mimic  works  of  Ait; 
But  Nature's  works  far  lovelier.     I  admire, 
None  more  admires,  the  painter's  magic  skill, 
Who  shows  me  that  which  I  shall  never  see. 
Conveys  a  distant  country  into  mine, 
And  throws  Italian  light  on  English  walls: 
But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  mora 
Than  please  the  eye — sweet  Nature's  every  sensOi 
The  air  salubrious  of  her  lofty  hills, 
The  cheering  firagrance  of  her  dewy  vales 
And  music  of  her  woods — ^no  works  of  man 
May  rival  these,  these  all  bespeak  a  power 
Peculiar,  and  exclusively  her  own. 
Beneath  the  open  sky  she  spreads  the  feast; 
'Tis  fiee  to  all — 'tis  every  day  renewed; 
Who  sooms  it  starves  deservedly  at  home. 
He  does  not  scorn  it,  who,  imprisoned  long 
In  some  unwholesoine  dungeon,  and  a  prey 
To  saibw  Bckncss,  which  the  vapours,  dank 
And  clammy,  of  his  dark  abode  have  bred. 
Escapes  at  last  to  liberty  and  light: 
His  cheek  recovensoon  its  healthful  hue; 
His  eye  relumines  its  extinguished  fires ; 
He  wdks,  he  leaps,  he  runs — ib  winged  with  joy 
And  riots  in  the  sweets  of  every  \aeae. 
He  does  not  scorn  it,  who  has  kng  endured 
A  fever's  agonies,  and  fed  on  drugs. 
Nor  yet  the  mariner,  his  blood  inflamed 
With  acrid  salts:  his  very  heart  athirst, 
To  gaze  at  Nature  in  her  green  array. 
Upon  the  ship's  tall  side  he  stands,  possessed 
With  visions  prompted  by  intense  deore : 
Fair  fields  appear  .below,  such  as  he  left 
Far  distant,  such  as  he  would  die  to  find>- 
He  seeks  them  headlong,  and  is  seen  no' more. 
The  spleen  is  seldom  ielt  where  Flora  reigns, 
The  lowering  eye,  the  petulance,  the  firown, 
And  sullen  sadness,  that  o'ershade,  distort, 
And  mar  the  &oe  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  wo  appears, 
These  Fkna  banishes,  and  gives  the  fiur 
Sweet  smiles,  and  bloom  less  tranoent  than  IM 

own. 
It  is  the  constant  revolution,  stale 
And  tasteless,  of  the  same  repeated  joys. 
That  palls  and  satiates,  and  makes  languid  life 
A  pedler's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down. 
Health  ftuffen,  and  the  spirits  ebb,  the  heart 
Recoils  from  its  own  choice — at  the  full  fea« 
Is  femished — ^finds  no  musu  in  the  song. 
No  smartness  in  tlie  jest;  and  wonders  whv 
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Yet  thousands  atill  derire  to  journey  on, 
Though  halt,  and  wcaiy  of  the  path  they  tieaxL 
The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  her  cards, 
But  can  not  play  them,  borrows  a  friend's  hand 
Tn  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences ;  and  sits, 
Spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  sad 
And  silent  cipher,  while  her  proxy  plays. 
Others  arc  dnigged  into  the  crowded  room 
Between  supporters ;  and,  once  seated,  sit, 
Through  downright  inability  to  rise. 
Till  the  stout  bearers  lift  the  corpse  agam. 
These  speak  a  loud  memento.    Yet  e'en  these 
Themselves  love  life,  and  cling  to  it,  as  he, 
That  ov«;rhangs  a  torrent,  to  a  twig. 
They  love  it,  and  yet  loath  it;  fear  to  die, 
Yet  scorn  the  purposes  for  which  they  live. 
Then  wherefore   not   renounce  thcsnt  Ko— the 

dread. 
The  slavish  drpad  of  siiitude,  that  breeds 
Reflection  ami  roinor^c,  the  fear  of  shame, 
And  their  invi  torutc  haUts,  all  fiirbid. 

Whom  call  we  gay  1  That  honour  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay,  the  lark  is  gay, 
That  dries  his  feathers,  laturate  with  dew. 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  dayspring  overshoot  his  humble  nest 
The  peasant  too,  a  witness  of  his  song. 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gayety  of  those, 
Whose  headachs  nail  them  to  a  noonday  bed; 
And  save  me  too  from  thcin,  whose  haggard  eyes 
Flash  desperatbn  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property  stripped  off  by  cruel  chance ; 
From  gayety,  that  fills  the  bones  with  pain. 
The  mouth  with  blasphemy,  the  heart  with  wo. 

The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change, 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged. 
Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 
Till  half  their  beauties  fade ;  the  weary  sight, 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slides  off 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 
Then  snug  enclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale, 
Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  eye, 
Delight  us ;  happy  to  renounce  awhile. 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love, 
That  such  short  absense  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock,  may  please, 
That  hides  the  seamew  in  his  hollow  clefts 
Above  the  reach  of  man.    His  hoary  head, 
Conspic^ious  many  a  league,  the  mariner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there, 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting.    At  his  waist, 
A  girdle  of  half-withered  shrubs  he  shows, 
And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die. 
The  common,  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
Wiib  prickly  gone,  that,  shapeless  and  defermed. 


And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  blooia, 
And  decks  itwlf  with  ornaments  of  gold, 
Yields  no  unpieasing  ramble ;  there  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and,  rich  in  odoriferous  herlM 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  rt^gales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets. 

There  often  wanders  cue,  whom  better  days 
Saw  better  clad,  in  cloak  of  satin  trimmed 
With  lace,  and  hat  with  splendid  riband  bound. 
A  servant  maid  was  she,  and  fell  in  love 
With  one  who  left  her,  went  to  sea,  and  died. 
Her  fancy  followed  him  through  foaming  waves 
To  distant  shores;  and  she  wivald  sit  and  weep 
At  what  a  sailor  suffers;  fanry  coo. 
Delusive  most  where  warmesv  wishes-  are, 
Would  oft  anticipate  his  glaJ  return. 
And  dream  of  transports  she  was  not  to  know. 
She  heard  the  doleful  tidings  of  his  death — 
And  never  smiled  again!  and  now  she  roams 
The  dreary  waste;  there  spends  the  livelong  day, 
And  there,  unless  when  charity  forbids. 
The  livelong  night.    A  tattered  apron  hides, 
Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  hides  a  gown 
More  tattered  still;  and  both  but  ill  conceal 
A  bosom  heaved  with  ncver-oeanng  sighs. 
She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets. 
And  hoards  them  in  her  sleeve;  but  needftd  food, 
Tho'  pressed  with  hunger  oft,  or  comelier  clothe^ 
Tho'  pinched  with  cold  asks  never. — Kate  is  crazed. 

I  see  a  column  of  slow-rinng  smoke 
O'ertop  the  lofty  wood  that  skirts  the  wild. 
A  vagabond  and  useless  tril«  there  eat 
Their  miserable  meal.    A  licttle  slung 
Between  two  poles  upon  a  stick  transverse. 
Receives  the  morsel — flc^ih  obscene  of  dog. 
Or  vermin,  or  at  best  of  occk  pur'otncd 
From  his  accustomed  perdi.    fiard  faring  race! 
They  pick  their  fuel  out  <k  ev^ry  h«idge. 
Which,  kindled  with  dr/  tcaves,  just  saves  un- 

quenchcd 
The  spark  of  life.    The  oportive  wind  blows  wide 
Their  fluttcnng  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skin. 
The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  daim. 
Great  skill  have  they  in  palmistry,  and  more 
To  conjure  clean  away  the  gold  they  touch. 
Conveying  worthless  dross  into  its  place; 
Loud  when  they  beg,  dumb  only  when  they  steal. 
Strange!  that  a  creature  rational,  and  cast 
In  human  mould,  should  brutalize  by  choice 
His  nature;  and  though  capable  of  arts. 
By  which  the  world  might  profit,  and  himself, 
Self-banished  from  society,  prefer 
Such  squallid  sloth  to  honourable  toil! 
Yet  even  these,  though  feigning  sickness,  oft 
They  swathe  the  forehead,  drag  the  limping  limb, 
And  vex  their  flesh  with  artificial  sores. 
Can  change  their  whine  into  a  mirthful  note. 
When  safe  occasion  offers;  and  with  dance. 
And  mvmc  of  the  bladder  an  ^  the  bag, 
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l^eynJe  their  woes,  and  make  the  woodi  leioimd. 
finch  health  and  gayety  of  heart  enjoy 
The  honselees  roven  of  the  sylvan  worid; 
And,  breathing  whoksome  abr,  and  wandering 

much, 
Xeed  other  physic  none  to  heal  th'  effects 
Of  loathsome  diet,  penury  and  cold. 

Blest  he,  though  undistinguished  from  the  crowd 
By  wealth  or  dignity,  who  dwells  secure, 
Where  man,  by  nature  fierce,  has  laid  aside 
His  fierceness,  having  learnt,  though  slow  to  learn, 
The  manners  and  the  arts  of  civil  life. 
His  wants  indeed  are  many;  but  supply 
Is  obvious,  placed  within  the  easy  reach 
Of  temperate  wishes  and  industrious  hands. 
Here  virtue  thrives  as  in  her  proper  soil; 
Not  rude  and  surly,  and  beset  with  thorns, 
And  terrible  to  sight,  as  when  she  springs 
(If  e'er  she  springs  spontaneous)  in  remote 
And  barbarous  climes,  where  violence  prevails, 
And  strength  is  tord  of  all;  but  gentle,  kind, 
By  culture  tamed,  by  liberty  refreshed, 
And  all  her  fruits  by  radiant  truth  matured. 
War  and  the  chase  engipss  the  savage  whole; 
War  followed  for  revenge,  or  to  supplant 
The  envied  tenants  of  some  happier  spot : 
The  chase  for  sustenance,  precarious  trust! 
His  hard  condition  with  severe  constraint 
Binds  all  his  faculties,  forbids  all  growth 
Of  wisdom,  proves  a  school,  in  which  he  learns 
Sly  circumvention,  unrelenting  hate. 
Mean  self-attachment,  and  scarce  aught  beside. 
Thus  fare  the  shivering  natives  of  the  north, 
And  thus  the  rangers  of  the  western  world, 
Where  it  advances  far  into  the  deep, 
Towards  the  antarctic.    E'en  the  favoured  isles 
So  lately  found,  although  the  constant  sun 
Cheer  all  their  seasons  with  a  grateful  smile, 
Can  boast  but  little  virtue;  and  inert 
Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals  what  they  gain 
In  manners — ^victims  of  luxurious  ease. 
These  therefore  I  can  pity,  placed  remote 
From  all  that  science  traces,  art  invents, 
Or  inspiration  teaches;  and  enclosed 
Lb  hoondlcss  oceans,  never  to  be  passed 
By  navigators  uninformed  as  they. 
Or  ]doughed  perhaps  by  British  bark  again: 
But  far  beyond  the  rest,  and  with  most  cause, 
Thee,  gentle  savage  >  whom  no  love  of  thee 
Or  thine,  but  curiosity  perhaps, 
Or  else  vainglory,  prompted  us  to  draw 
Forth  from  thy  native  bowers  to  show  thee  here 
With  what  superior  skill  we  can  abuse 
The  gifts  of  Providence,  and  squander  life. 
The  dream  is  past;  and  thou  hast  found  again 
Thy  cocoas  and  bananas,  palms  and  yams, 
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And  homestall  thatched  with  leaves.    But  hM 

thou  found 
Their  former  charmsl  And  having  seen  our  scate 
Our  palaces,  our  ladies,  and  our  p(»np 
Of  equipage,  our  gardens,  and  our  sports, 
And  heard  our  music;  are  thy  simple  firiendi, 
Thy  simple  fare,  and  all  thy  plain  delights, 
As  dear  to  thee  as  oncel  And  have  thy  joys 
Lost  nothing  by  comparison  with  oursl 
Rude  OB  thou  art,  (for  we  returned  thee  rode 
And  ignorant,  except  of  outward  show) 
I  can  not  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  heart 
And  spiritless,  as  never  to  regret 
Sweets  tasted  here,  and  left  as  soon  as  known. 
Methinks  I  see  thee  straying  on  the  beach, 
And  asking  of  the  surge  that  bathes  thy  foot, 
If  ever  it  has  washed  our  distant  shore. 
I  see  thee  weep,  and  thine  are  honest  tean, 
A  patriot's  for  his  country:  thou  art  sad 
At  thought  of  her  foriom  and  abject  state. 
From  which  no  power  of  thine  can  raise  her  up. 
Thus  Fancy  paints  thee,  and,  though  apt  to  err, 
Perhaps  errs  little,  when  she  paints  thee  thus. 
She  tells  me  too,  that  duly  every  mom 
Thou  climbest  the  mountain  top,  with  eager  eye 
Exploring  far  and  wide  the  watery  waste 
For  sight  of  ship  from  England.    Every  speck 
Seen  in  the  dim  horizon  turns  thee  pale 
With  conflict  of  contending  hopes  and  fean. 
But  comes  at  last  the  dull  and  dusky  eve, 
And  sends  thee  to  thy  cabin,  well  prepared 
To  dream  all  night  of  what  the  day  denied. 
Alas  1  expect  it  not.    We  found  no  bait 
To  tempt  us  in  thy  country.    Doing  good, 
Disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trade. 
We  travel  fiir,  'tis  true,  but  not  lor  nought ; 
And  must  be  bribed  to  compass  earth  again 
By  other  hopes  and  richer  bruits  than  youra. 

But  though  true  worth  and  virtue  in  the  mild 
And  genial  soil  of  cultivated  life 
Thrive  most,  and  may  perhaps  thrive  only  theit, 
Yet  not  in  cities  oft :  in  proud,  and  gay. 
And  gain  devoted  cities.    Thither  flow. 
As  to  a  common  and  most  noisome  sewer, 
The  dregs  and  feculence  of  every  land. 
In  cities  fi>ol  example  on  most  minds 
Begets  its  likeness.    Rank  abundance  breedi^ 
In  gross  and  pampered  cities,  sloth,  and  lust, 
And  wantonness,  and  gluttonous  excess. 
In  cities  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease. 
Or  seen  with  least  reproach ;  and  virtue,  taught 
By  frequent  lapse,  can  hope  no  triumph  there 
Beyond  th'  achievements  of  successful  fligbt. 
I  do  confess  them  nurseries  cf  the  arts, 
In  which  they  flourish  moist;  where,  in  the  beams 
Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  public  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  mm. 
Such  London  is,  by  taste  and  wealth  prnclaimed 
The  fairest  capital  of  aU  the  world. 
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By  riot  and  incontiiieiioe  the  wont 
There,  touched  by  Reynolda,  a  doll  falaak  beoomee 
A  lacid  mirror,  in  which  Natim  aeea 
AU  her  reflected  features*    Bacon  there 
GKvea  more  than  female  beanty  to  a  atone, 
And  Chaftham'fl  eloquence  to  marble  fipa. 
Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 
The  powem  of  sculpture,  but  the  style  as  mueh, 
Each  province  of  her  ait  her  equal  cam. 
With  nice  inctaion  of  her  guided  steel 
She  ploughs  a  braaen  field,  and  clothes  a  soQ 
So  sterile  with  what  charms  soe'er  she  will, 
The  richest  sceneiy  and  the  loveliest  forms. 
Where  finds  Philosophy  her  eagle  eye, 
With  which  she  gases  at  yon  burning  disk 
Undaaled,  and  detects  and  counts  his  spots  1 
In  London.    Where  her  implements  exact. 
With  which  she  calculates,  computes,  and  scans. 
All  distance,  motion,  magnitude,  and  now 
.  Measures  an  atom,  and  now  girds  a  world  1 
In  Lcmdon.    Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart. 
So  rich,  so  thronged,  so  drained,  and  so  supplied, 
As  London— opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing  London  1    Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she, 
A  more  aeoomplished  world's  chief  glory  now. 

She  has  her  praise.    Now  marit  a  spot  or  two, 
That  so  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  purge ; 
And  show  this  queen  of  cities,  that  so  fair 
May  yet  be  foul ;  so  witty,  yet  not  wise. 
It  is  not  seemly,  nor  of  good  report, 
That  she  ib  slack  in  discipline ;  more  prompt 
T'  avenge  than  to  prevent  the  breach  of  law 
That  she  is  rigid  in  denouncing  death 
On  petty  robbers,  and  indulges  life 
And  liberty,  and  oft  times  honour  too. 
To  peculators  of  the  public  gold : 
That  thieves  at  home  must  hang ;  but  he,  that  puts, 


j  Into  Us  ovwgoiged  and  bkwted  pom 
The  wealth  of  Indian  provinces,  escapes. 
Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  oome  to  good. 
That,  through  pro&ne  and  infidel  contend 
Of  holy  writ,  die  has  presumed  f  amnd 
And  abrogate,  as  roundly  as  she  may, 
The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  God* 
Advandng  Fashion  to  the  post  of  Truth, 
And  centring  all  authority  In  modes 
And  customs  of  her  own,  till  sabbath  rites 
Have  dwindled  into  unrespected  forms, 
And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well-nigh  divuiceJ. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town 
What  wonder  then  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves? 
Possess  ye  therefore,  ye  who,  borne  about 
In  chariots  and  sedans,  know  no  fetigue 
But  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
But  such  as  art  contrives,  possess  ye  still 
Your  element;  there  only  can  ye  shine; 
There  only  mLods  like  yours  can  do  no  harm. 
Our  groves  were  plant^  to  console  at  noon  • 
The  pensive  veanderer  in*their  shades.    At  eve 
The  moonbeam,  ending  softly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  light  they  wish, 
Birds  warbling  all  the  music.    We  can  spare 
The  splendour  of  your  lamps ;  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  satellite.    Your  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes ;  the  thrush  departs 
Scared,  and  the  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 
There  is  a  public  mischief  in  your  miith ; 
It  plagues  your  country.    FoUy  such  as  youn, 
Graced  with  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fen, 
Has  made,  what  enemies  could  ne'er  have  done, 
Our  arch  of  empire,  stead&st  but  for  you, 
A  mutilated  structure,  fsoon  to  falL 
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O  FOR  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,  Of  unsucoessAil  or  sucoessfiil  war, 

Someboundless  contiguity  of  shade.  Might  never  reach  me  more.    My  ear  is  pained. 

Wbrre  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit,  My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report 
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Of  wxonj  and  initrage  with  which  earth  is  filled. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart, 
It  does  not  feel  (or  man;  the  natnral  bond 
Of  brothecfaood  is  severed  as  the  flax, 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  &Dda  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  coloured  like  his  own;  and  having  power 
T'  enibice  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intemcted  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys; 
And,  worse  than  all,  aud  most  to  be  deplored 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot, 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  mercy  with  a  bleeding  heart 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast 
Tben  what  is  manl  And  what  man,  seemg  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush, 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man? 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  deep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  fer  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 
No:  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home — then  why  abroad  ? 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  kxised. 
Slaves  can  not  breathe  in  England:  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall. 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.    Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  diculate  through  every  vain 
Of  an  your  empire ;  that,  where  Briton's  power 
Ifl  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 
Sure  there  is  need  of  social  interoouise, 
Benevolence,  and  peace,  and  mutual  aid. 
Between  the  nations  in  a  worid,  that  seems 
To  tdl  the  death  bell  of  its  own  decease, 
And  by  the  voice  of  all  its  elements 
To  preach  the  general  doom.*    When  were  the 

winds 
XiCt  slip  with  such  a  warrant  to  destroy  1 
When  did  the  waves  so  haughtily  o'erleap 
Their  andent  barrierB,  deluging  the  dry? 
Fires  from  beneath,  and  raeteorst  from  above, 
Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplained. 
Have  kindled  beacons  in  the  skies ;  and  th'  old 
And  crazy  earth  has  had  her  shaking  fits 
More  frequent,  and  foregone  her  usual  rest 
Ib  it  a  time  to  wrangle,  when  the  props 

'  AUikUitf  tc  the  calamities  in  Jamaica. 
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And  pillars  of  our  planet  seem  to  fell, 
And  Nature*  with  a  dim  and  sickly  eye 
To  wait  the  dooe  of  all  7  But  grant  her  end 
More  distant,  and  that  prophecy  demands 
A  longer  respite,  unaccomplished  yet ; 
Still  they  are  firowning  signals,  and  bespeak 
Displeasure  in  his  breaist,  who  smites  the  earth 
Or  heals  it,  makes  it  languish  or  rejoice. 
And  tb  but  seemly,  that,  where  all  deserve 
And  stand  exposed  by  oonunon  peccancy. 
To  what  no  few  have  felt,  there  should  be  peafie, 
And  brethren  in  calamity  should  love. 
Alas  for  Sicily  I  rude  fragments  now 
Lie  scattered,  where  the  shapely  column  stood. 
Her  palaces  are  dust    In  all  her  streets 
The  voice  of  singing  and  the  sprightly  chord 
Are  silent    Revelry,  and  dance,  and  show. 
Suffer  a  syncope  anda  solemn  pause; 
While  GK)d  performs  upon  the  trembling  stage 
Of  his  ovm  works  his  dreadful  part  akme. 
How  does  the  earth  receive  him  1 — with  what  sign* 
Of  gratulation  and  delight  her  kingi 
Pours  she  not  all  her  choicest  fruits  abroad, 
Her  sweetest  flowers,  her  aromatic  gums, 
DiBcloBing  ParadiBe  where'er  he  treads  1 
She  quakes  at  his  approach.     Her  hollow  womb^ 
Conceiving  thunders,  through  a  thousand  deeps 
And  fiery  caverns,  roan  beneath  his  foot 
The  hills  move  lightly,  and  the  mountains  smoke^ 
For  he  has  touched  them.    From  the  extremesi 

point 
Of  elevation  down  into  the  abyss 
His  i%rath  is  busy,  and  Ids  frown  is  felt. 
The  rocks  fall  headlong,  and  the  valleys  riae^ 
The  rivers  die  into  ofienaive  pools. 
And  chained  with  putrid  verdure,  breathe  a  gross 
And  mortal  nuisance  into  all  the  air. 
What  solid  was,  by  transformation  strange. 
Grows  fluid ;  and  the  fixed  and  rooted  earth, 
Tormented  into  billows,  heaves  and  swells, 
Or  vrith  vortiginous  and  hideous  whirl 
Sucks  down  its  prey  insatiable.    Immense 
The  tumult  and  the  overthrow,  the  pangs 
And  agonies  of  human  and  of  brute 
Multitudes,  fugitive  on  every  side, 
And  fugitive  in  vain.    The  sylvan  scene 
Migrates  uplifted:  and,  with  all  its  soil 
Alighting  in  far  distant  fields,  finds  out 
A  new  possessor,  and  survives  the  change. 
Ocean  has  caught  the  frenzy,  and,  upwrought 
To  an  enormous  and  o'erbearing  height. 
Not  by  a  mighty  wind,  but  by  that  voice, 
Which  vnnds  and  waves  obey,  invades  the  shoi^* 
ResiitlesB.    Never  such  a  sudden  flood, 
TJpridged  so  high,  and  sent  on  such  a  charge, 
Possessed  an  inland  scene.  Where  now  the  throng* 
That  presKd  the  beach,  and,  hasty  to  depart, 


*  Alluding  to  the  fog,  that  covered  both  Eatope  and  Aris 
during  the  muda  summer  of  1783. 
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Looked  to  the  sea  for  safety  1  The  j  are  gone, 
Lvonc  with  the  refluent  wave  into  the  deep— 
A  prince  with  half  his  people !    Ancient  towers, 
And  rooifi  embattled  high,  the  gloomy  scenes, 
Where  beauty  oft  and  lettered  worth  consume 
Ufe  in  the  unproductive  shades  of  death, 
Fall  prone :  the  pale  inhabitants  come  forth, 
And,  happy  in  their  unforeseen  release 
From  all  the  rigours  of  restraint,  enjoy 
The  terrors  of  the  day,  that  sets  them  free. 
Who  then,  that  has  thee,  would  not  hold  thee  fast. 
Freedom  1  whom  they  that  lose  thee  so  regret, 
That  e'en  a  judgment,  making  way  for  thee, 
Seems  in  their  eyes  a  mercy  for  thy  sake. 

Such  evils  Sin  hath  wrought ;  and  such  a  flame 
Kindled  in  Heaven,  that  it  bums  down  to  Earth, 
And  in  the  furious  inquest  that  it  makes 
On  Grod'a  behalf,  lays  waste  his  fairest  works. 
The  Tcry  elements,  though  each  be  meant 
The  minister  of  man,  to  serve  his  wants. 
Conspire  against  him.    With  his  breath  he  draws 
A  plague  into  bis  blood ;  and  can  not  use 
Life's  necessary  means,  but  he  must  die. 
Storms  rise  t'  o'erwhelm  him :  or,  if  stormy  winds 
Rise  not,  the  waters  of  the  deep  shall  rise, 
And,  needing  none  asnstanceof  the  storm. 
Shall  roll  themselves  ashore,  and  reach  him  there. 
The  earth  shall  shake  him  out  of  all  his  holds, 
Or  make  his  house  his  grave ;  nor  so  content, 
Shall  counterfeit  the  motions  of  the  flood. 
And  drown  him  in  her  dry  and  dusty  gul&. 
What  then! — ^were  they  the  wicked  above  all, 
And  we  the  righteous,  whose  fast  anchored*  isle 
Moved  not,  while  theirs  was  rocked,  like  a  light 

skiir, 
The  sport  of  every  wave  1    No :  none  are  clear. 
And  none  than  we  more  guilty.    But,  where  all 
Stand  chargeable  with  guilt,  and  to  the  shafts 
Of  wrath  obnoxious,  God  may  choose  his  mark : 
May  punish,  if  he  please,  the  less,  to  warn 
The  more  malignant.    If  he  spared  not  them, 
Tremble  and  be  amazed  at  thine  escape, 
Far  guiltier  England,  lest  he  spare  not  thee  1 

Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  God  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life  I 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  noc  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oil  originate ;)  could  chance 
Find  place  in  hh  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan; 
Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen 
(])on*in?ence  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs. 
This  truth  Philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
In  f tature's  t'^ndencies,  oft  overlooks , 
And,  havintf  found  his  instrument,  forgets, 


Or  disregards,  or,  more  presumptuous  stall, 

Denies  the  power  that  wields  it    God  prodaimt 

His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men, 

That  live  an  atheist  life;  involves  the  Heaven 

In  temped;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds, 

And  gives  them  all  their  fury;  bids  a  plague 

Kindle  a  fiery  bile  upon  the  skin, 

And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  Health. 

He  calls  for  Famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shiivelled  lips, 

And  taints  the  golden  ear.    He  springr  his  mine^ 

And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast. 

Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  teDp 

Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  springs 

And  principles ;  of  causes,  how  they  work 

By  necessary  Alws  tlieir  sure  effects; 

Of  action  and  re-action:  he  has  found 

The  source  of  the  disease,  that  nature  foek, 

And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 

Thou  fool!  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 

Suspend  th'  effect,  or  heal  it?  Has  not  God 

Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  mp»'    <h0 

worldl 
And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 
To  drown  itl    What  is  his  creation  less 
Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means 
Formed  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will? 
Go,  dress  thine  eye  with  cyfr<alve;  ask  of  him, 
Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught; 
And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  caus6  of  oO. 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still — 
My  country !  and  while  yet  a  nook  is  left, 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  jbund, 
Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.  Though  thy  clime 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deformed 
With  dripping  rains,  or  withered  by  a  frost, 
I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies, 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  Fiance 
With  all  her  vines;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  iruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 
To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 
Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task: 
But  I  can  feel  thy  fortimes,  and  partake 
Thy  joys  and  sorrows,  with  as  true  a  heart 
As  any  thunderer  there.    And  I  can  feel 
Thy  follies  too;  and  with  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  effeminates,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonour  on  the  land  I  love. 
How,  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense, 
Should  England  prosper,  when  such  thingR,  bm 

.   smooth 
And  tender  as  a  giri,  all  essenoed  o'er 
With  odours,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet; 
Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtie  wreath, 
And  love  when  they  should  fight;  when  sneh  M 

these 
Presume  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  aik 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  caused 
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Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boast  enough 

In  e^eiy  dime,  and  travel  where  we  might, 

That  we  were  bom  her  children.    Praise  enough 

To  fill  th'  ambition  of  a  private  man, 

That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mothdr  tongue, 

And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 

Farewell  those  honours,  and  farewell  with  them 

The  iiopc  of  such  hereaiter!  They  have  fidlen 

Each  in  his  field  of  glory;  one  in  arms, 

And  one  in  council — Wolfe  upon  the  lap 

Of  smiling  Victory  that  moment  won, 

And  Chatham  heart-sick  of  his  country's  shame  I 

They  made  us  mamy  soldiers.    Chatham,  still 

Consulting  England's  happiness  at  home, 

Secured  it  by  an  unforgiving  finown, 

If  any  wronged  her.    Wolfe,  where'er  he  fi>ught, 

Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 

That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force. 

And  all  were  swift  to  fi>lIow  whom  all  loved. 

Those  suns  are  set.    O  rise  some  other  suchi 

Or  all  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 

Of  dd  achievements,  and  despair  of  new. 

Now  hoist  the  sail,  and  let  the  streamers  float 
Upon  the  wanton  breezes.    Strew  the  deck 
With  lavender,  and  sprinkle  liquid  sweets, 
That  no  rude  savour  maritime  invade 
The  nose  of  nice  nobility !    Breathe  soft 
Ye  darionets,  and  softer  still  ye  flutes; 
That  winds  and  waters,  lulled  by  magic  sounds, 
May  bear  us  smoothly  to  the  Gallic shorel 
True;  we  have  lost  an  empire — ^let  it  pass. 
True;  we  may  thank  the  perfidy  of  France, 
That  picked  the  jewd  out  of  England's  crown, 
With  all  the  cunning  of  an  envious  shrew. 
Ajid  let  that  pass — 'twas  but  a  trick  of  state 
A  brave  man  knows  no  malice,  but  at  onoe 
Forgets  in  peace  the  injuries  of  war. 
And  gives  his  direst  foe  a  friend's  embrace. 
And,  shamed  as  we  have  been,  to  th'  very  beard 
Braved  and  defied,  and  in  our  own  sea  proved 
Too  weak  fi>r  those  decisive  blows,  that  once 
Ensured  us  mastery  there,  we  yet  retain 
Some  small  pre-eminence;  we  justly  boast 
At  least  superior  jockeyship,  and  claim 
The  honours  of  the  turf  as  all  our  own  I 
Gro  then,  well  worthy  of  the  praise  ye  seek. 
And  show  the  shame,  ye  might  conceal  at  home, 
In  foreign  eyes! — Be  grooms  and  win  the  plate, 
Where  once  your  noble  fathers  won  a  crown.' — 
'Tis  generous  to  communicate  your  skill 
To  those  that  need  it    Folly  is  soon  learned: 
And  under  such  preceptors  who  can  &il! 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains. 
Which  only  poets  know.    The  shifts  and  turns, 
Th'  expedients  and  inventions  multiform. 
To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  chase  of  terms 
Though  apt,  yet  coy,  and  difficult  to  win — 
T'  arrest  the  fleeting  images,  that  fill 
The  mirror  of  the  mind,  and  hdd  them  &st, 


And  fierce  them  sit  till  be  has  pencilled  off 

A  fidthflU  likeness  of  the  forms  he  views; 

Then  to  dispose  his  copies  with  such  ait. 

That  each  may  find  its  most  propitious  light, 

And  shine  by  situation,  hardly  less 

Than  by  the  labour  and  tlie  skill  it  cost; 

Are  occupatbns  of  the  poet's  mind 

So  pleasing,  and  that  steal  away  the  thought 

With  such  address  from  themes  of  sad  import, 

That,  lost  in  his  own  musings,  happy  man  I 

He  feds  th'  anxieties  of  Ufe,  denied 

Their  wonted  entertainment,  all  retire. 

Such  joys  has  he  that  sings.    But  ah !  not  such, 

Or  seldom  such,  the  hearers  of  his  song. 

Fastidious,  or  else  listless,  or  perhaps 

Aware  of  nothing  arduous  in  a  task 

They  never  undertook,  they  little  note 

His  dangers  or  escapes,  and  haply  find 

Their  least  amusement  where  he  found  the  most 

But  is  amusement  all  1    Studious  of  song. 

And  yet  ambitious  not  to  sing  in  vain, 

I  would  not  trifle  merely,  though  the  world 

Be  loudest  in  their  praise,  who  do  no  more. 

Yet  what  can  satire,  whether  grave  or  gay  1 

It  may  correct  a  foibie,  may  chastise 

The  freaks  of  fashion,  regulate  the  dren, 

Retrench  a  swotd-blade,  or  displace  a  patch; 

But  where  are  its  sublinier  trophies  found  t 

What  vice  has  it  subdued  t  whose  heart  redaimed 

By  rigour,  or  whom  laughed  into  reform  1 

Alas !  Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed; 

Laughed  at  he  laughs  again;  and  stricken  hard, 

Turns  to  his  stroke  his  adamantine  scales, 

That  fear  no  disdpline  of  human  hands. 

The  pulpit,  therefiire,  (and  I  name  it  filled 
With  solemn  awe,  that  l^  me  well  beware 
With  what  intent  I  touch  that  holy  thuig) — 
The  pulpit  (when  the  saturist  has  at  last, 
Strutting  and  vapouring  in  an  unpty  school, 
Spent  all  his  force  and  made  no  proselyte W 
I  say  the  pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 
Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powers) 
Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  sha^ 

stand. 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support,  and  ornament  of  Virtue's  ciusc. 
There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth :  there  standi 
The  legate  of  the  skies! — His  theme  divine. 
His  oflSce  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thimders;  and  by  him  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angds  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace. 
He  establishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 
Reclaims  the  wanderer,  binds  the  broken  heart, 
And,  armed  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  vnth  anxm 
Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains,  by  evo'*y  riue 
Of  hdy  disdpline.  to  glorious  war. 
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The  sacramental  host  of  God*8  elect  t 

Are  all  such  teacheis  1 — would  to  Heaven  all  were ! 

B  ut  hark— the  doctor's  voice !— fast  wedged  between 

Two  empirics  ho  stands,  and  with  swoln  cheeks 

Inspires  the  news,  his  trumpet    Keener  fiur 

Tham  all  invective  is  his  bold  harangue. 

While  through  that  public  oigan  of  report 

He  hails  the  clergy ;  and.  defying  shame, 

Announces  to  the  world  his  own  and  theirs ! 

He  teaches  those  to  read,  whom  schools  disnussed, 

And  colleges,  untaught ;  sells  accent,  tone, 

And  emphasis  in  score,  and  gives  to  prayer 

The  adagio  and  andante  it  demands. 

He  grinds  divinity  of  other  days 

Down  into  modem  use;  transforms  old  print 

To  zigzag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the  eyes 

Of  gallery  critics  by  a  thousand  arts. 

Are  there  who  purchase  of  the  doctor's  ware  1 

O,  name  it  not  in  GkOh  l^it  can  not  be, 

That  grave  and  learned  clerks  should  need  such  aid. 

He  doubtless  is  in  fport,  and  does  but  droll, 

Assuming  thus  a  rank  unknown  before— 

Grind  caterer  and  diy-nurse  of  the  church! 

I  venerate  the  man,  whose  heart  is  warm, 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose 

life. 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause. 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect. 
Whose  actions  say,  that  they  respect  themselves. 
But  loose  in  morals,  and  in  manners  vain, 
In  conversation  ficivolous^  in  dress 
Extreme,  at  once  rapacious  and  profuse ; 
Frequent  in  park  with  lady  at  his  side, 
AmUing  and  prattling  scandal  as  he  goes; 
But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books, 
Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawls  a  card ; 
Constant  at  routs,  familiar  vrith  a  round 
Of  ladyships,  a  stranger  to  the  poor ; 
Ambirious  of  prefeiment  for  its  gold, 
And  well-prepared,  by  ignorance  and  doth, 
By  infidelity  and  love  of  world, 
To  make  God's  work  a  sinecure ;  a  slave 
To  his  own  pleasuiee  and  his  patron's  pride; 
From  such  apostles,  O  ye  mitred  heads, 
Preserve  the  chuich!  and  lay  not  careless  handi 
On  sculls,  that  can  not  teach,  and  will  not  leam. 

Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  b«  Paul, 
Were  he  on  eaith,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.    I  woi^  trace 
f  Cs  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere} 
In  doctrine  unoorrupt;  in  language  plain. 
And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  chastei 
And  natural  in  gesture;  mneh  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscKNis  of  his  awful  ofaaige^ 
Ami  aiixious  munly  that  the  flock  he  feedf 
Mayibdittoo;  afibdiapata  In  look, 
And  tenier  maddieH^  as  well  boeonii 


A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 
Behold  the  picture  !•  —Is  it  like  1 — ^Like  wnoml 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 
And  then  skip  down  again ;  pronounce  a  text , 
Cry — ^hem ;  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote, 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene ! 

In  man  or  woman,  but  far  most  in  man, 
And  most  of  aQ  in  man  that  ministers 
And  serves  the  altar,  in  my  soul  I  loathe 
All  afifectation.    'Tis  my  perfisct  scorn ; 
Object  of  my  implacable  disgust 
What ! — will  a  man  play  tricks,  wUl  he  indulge 
A  silly  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  form, 
And  just  proportion,  fashionable  mien. 
And  pretty  fkoe,  in  presence  of  his  God) 
Or  will  he  seek  to  dazzle  me  with  tropes, 
As  vrith  the  diamond  on  his  lily  handi. 
And  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  my  eyes^ 
When  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life? 
He  mocks  his  Maker,  prostitutes  and  sham» 
His  noble  office,  and,  instead  of  truth, 
Displaying  his  own  beauty,  starves  his  flock. 
Therefore  avaont  all  attitude,  and  stare, 
And  start  theatric,  practised  at  the  glass ! 
I  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him, 
Who  handles  things  divine ;  and  all  besides^   . 
Though  learned  vrith  labour,  and  though  mnch  ad* 

mired 
By  curious  eyes  and  judgments  ill-informed, 
To  me  is  odious  as  the  nasal  twang 
Heard  at  conventicle,  where  worthy  men, 
Muled  by  custom,  strain  celestial  themes 
Through  the  pressed  nostril,  spectacle  bestrid. 
Some  decent  in  demeanour  while  they  preach, 
That  task  performed,  relapse  into  themselves ; 
And  having  spoken  wisely,  at  the  close 
Grow  wanton,  and  give  proof  to  every  eye, 
Whoe'er  was  edified,  themselves  were  not  I 
Forth  oomes  the  pocket  mirror-^First  we  stroke 
An  eyebrow ;  next  compose  a  straggling  lock ; 
Then  vrith  an  air  moat  gracefully  performed, 
Fall  back  into  our  seat,  extend  an  arm, 
And  lay  it  at  its  ease  with  gentle  care. 
With  handkerehief  in  hand  depending  km: 
The  better  hand  more  busy  gives  the  nose 
Its  beigamot,  or  aids  the  indebted  eye 
Wit'a  opera  glass,  to  watch  the  moving  soene^ 
And  recognise  the  slow-retiring  fair.— 
Now  this  is  fulsome,  and  ofifcnds  me  more 
Than  in  a  churchman  skwenly  neglect 
And  rustic  coarseness  would.    A  heavenly  nawl 
May  be  indifiRsrent  to  her  house  of  ciay, 
And  alight  the  hovel  as  beneath  her  can ; 
But  how  a  body  so  fantastic,  trim, 
And  quaint,  in  its  deportment  and  attire, 
Can  lodge  a  heavenly  mind— demands  a  donliC 

He,  that  negotiates  between  Qod  and  man. 
As  God's  ambassador,  the  jnand  conceinw 
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Of  judicment  and  of  mercy,  dioiild  bewue 
OfhghtneM in hk ipeech.    'TispitUiil 
To  coort  a  grin,  wfaenyoaahoaldwooawQl; 
To  bleak  a  jeat,  when  pitj  would  inspin 
Pathede  exhoitatkm ;  and  t'  addieaa 
The  akittish  fancy  with  fiicetioua  talea, 
When  sent  with  God^oomniiflrion  tothaheazCI 
So  did  not  PaoL    Direct  me  to  a  quip 
Ot  roeny  turn  in  all  he  ever  wrote, 
And  I  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text, 
Your  only  one,  till  odea  and  benches  fail. 
No :  he  waa^erious  in  a  serious  cause, 
And  understood  too  well  the  weighty  terms. 
That  he  had  taken  in  charge.    He  wouldnotstoop 
To  conquer  those  by  jocular  ezploita, 
Whom  truth  and  sobemeaa  assailed  in  Tain. 

O  Popular  Applause !  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charmsl 
The  wisest  and  the  best  icel  urgent  need 
Of  all  their  caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales ; 
But  swelled  into  a  gust — Who  then,  alas! 
With  all  his  canvass  set,  and  inexpert, 
And  therefore  heedless,  can  withstand  thy  power  1 
Praise  from  the  rivelled  lips  of  toothless,  bak} 
Decreptitude,  and  in  the  looks  of  lean 
And  craving  Poverty,  and  in  the  bow 
Respectful  of  the  smutched  artificer, 
Is  oft  too  welcome,  and  may  moeh  disturb 
The  bias  of  the  purpose.    How  much  more, 
Poured  forth  by  beauty  splendid  and  polite, 
In  language  soft  as  Adoration  breathes  1 
Ah  spare  you* idol!  think  him  human  sdll. 
Charms  he  may  have,  but  he  has  frailties  tool 
Dote  not  too  much,  nor  spoil  what  ye  admifa. 

All  truth  is  from  the  sempiternal  sonroe 

Of  light  divine.    But  Egypt,  Greece  axid  Rome, 

Drew  firom  the  stream  below.    More  favoured  we 

Drink,  when  vre  choose  it,  at  the  fountain  head. 

To  them  it  66vred  much  mingled  and  defiled 

With  hurtful  error,  prejudice  and  dreams 

Illusive  of  philosophy,  so  called. 

But  folsely.    Sages  after  sages  strove 

In  vain  to  filter  off  a  crystal  draught 

Pure  fiK>m  the  lees,  wUch  often  more  enhanced 

The  thirst  than  slaked  it,  and  not  seldam  bred 

Intoodcation  and  delirium  wild. 

In  vain  they  'pushed  inquiry  to  the  birth 

And  spring  time  of  the  world;  asked,  Whence  is 

mani 

Why  formed  at  alii  and  wherefore  as  he  isl 

Where  must  he  find  his  Makerl  vrith  what  rites 

Adore  him'}  Will  he  hear,  accept,  and  blesst 

Or  does  he  sit  reganfless  of  his  worksl 

Has  man  withhi  him  an  immortal  seed? 

Or  does  the  tomb  take  all"?  If  he  survive 

His  ashes,  wherel  and  in  what  weal  or  wol 

Knots  worthy  of  solution,  which  alone 

A  Deity  eouU  solve.    Their  answers,  vague 

And  all  at  random,  flibukms  and  dark, 
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Left  them  as  dark  themselves.    Their  rales  of  life. 

Defective  and  nnsanetioned,  proved  too  weak 

To  bind  the  roving  appetite,  and  lead 

Blind  nature  to  a  Qod  not  yet  revealed. 

'Tis  Revelatkm  satisffes  all  doubts. 

Explains  all  mysteries,  except  her  own, 

And  so  illuminates  the  path  of  life. 

That  fools  discover  it,  and  stray  no  more. 

Now  tdl  me,  dignified  and  sapient  sir. 

My  man  of  momis,  nurtured  in  the  shades 

Of  Academus — ^is  this  false  or  truel 

Is  Christ  the  abler  teacher,  or  the  schoolB  1 

If  Christ,  then  why  resort  at  every  turn 

To  Athens  or  to  Rome,  for  wisdom  short 

Of  man's  oceaskms,  when  in  him  reside 

Grrace,  knowledge,  oomfoit— an  unfathomed  stonl 

How  oft,  when  Paul  has  ssrved  us  with  a  text, 

Has  Epietetns,  Plato,  TuUy,  preached! 

Men  that,  if  now  alive,  would  sit  content 

And  humble  leameis  of  a  Saviour's  worth. 

Preach  it  who  migl)^    Such  was  their  bvo  ef 

truth. 
Their  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  their  candour  toot 

And  thus  it  ii — The  pastor,  either  vain 
By  nature,  or  by  flattery  made  so,  taught 
To  gaze  at  his  own  splendour,  and  t'  exalt 
Absurdly,  not  his  ofiice,  but  himself; 
Or  unenlightened,  and  too  proud  to  learn; 
Or  vicious,  and  not  thenfore  apt  to  teach; 
Perverting  often  by  the  stress  of  lewd 
And  loose  example,  whom  he  should  instruct 
Exposes,  and  holds  up  to  broad  disgrace 
The  noblest  function,  and  discredits  much 
The  brightest  truths  that  man  has  ever  seen. 
For  ghostly  counsel;  if  it  either  foil 
Below  the  ekigenoe,  or  be  not  oacked 
With  show  of  tove,  at  least  vrith  hopeful  proof 
Of  some  sincerity  on  the  giver's  part; 
Or  be  dishonomed  in  th'  exterior  fonn 
And  mode  of  its  conveyance  by  such  tricks 
As  move  derision,  or  bffoppirii  ain 
And  histrionic  mummery,  that  let  dowu 
The  pulpit  to  the  level  ii  the  stage; 
Drops  from  the  lips  a  disregarded  thing. 
The  weak  perhaps  are  moved,  but  are  not  tanghlr 
While  prejudice  in  men  of  stronger  minds 
Takes  deeper  root,  confirmed  by  vi^iat  they  seeu 
A  relaxation  of  religioii's  hold 
Upon  the  roving  and  untutored  heart, 
Soon  follows,  and,  the  eurbof  oonseienoeanafpedy 
The  hiity  run  wild— But  do  they  nowl 
Note  their  extravagance,  and  be  convinced. 

As  nations,  ignorant  of  Qod,  contrive 
A  wooden  one;  so  we,  no  longer  taught 
By  monitors  that  mother  chmeh  Bupplies^ 
Now  make  our  own.  Posterity  will  ask 
(If  e'er  posterity  see  verse  of  mine) 
Some  fifty  or  a  hundred  lustrums  henoe. 
!  What  was  a  momtor  in  G«oi|Ee%  darat 
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My  very  gentle  reader,  yet  tinbom, 

Of  wnom  I  needs  must  augur  better  things. 

Since  Heaven  would  sure  grow  wear?  oi  awoild 

Pxoductive  only  of  a  race  like  ours, 

A  monitor  is  wood — ^plank  shaven  thin. 

We  wear  it  at  our  backs.    There,  closely  braced 

And  neatly  fitted,  it  compresses  hard 

The  prominent  and  most  unsightly  bones, 

And  binds  the  shoulders  fiat    We  pnnre  its  use 

Sovereign  and  most  effectual  to  secure 

A  form,  not  now  gymnastic  as  of  yore, 

From  rickets  and  distortion,  else  our  bt. 

But  thus  a&oniahed,  we  can  walk  erect — 

One  proof  at  least  of  manhood !  while  the  firiend 

Sticks  close,  a  Mentor  worthy  of  his  charge. 

Our  habits,  costlier  than  Lucullus  wore, 

And  by  caprice  as  multiplied  ashis, 

Just  please  us  while  the  fashion  is  at  full, 

But  change  with  every  moon.    The  sycophant, 

Who  waits  to  dress  us,  arbitrates  their  date; 

Surveys  his  fair  reversbn  wi^  keen  eye; 

Finds  one  ill  made,  another  obsolete, 

This  fits  not  nicely,  that  is  ill  conceived; 

And,  making  prize  of  all  that  he  condenms, 

With  our  expenditure  defrays  his  own. 

Variety's  the  very  spice  of  life. 

That  gives  it  all  its  flavour.    We  have  run 

Through  every  change,  that  Fancy,  at  the  loom 

Exhausted,  has  had  genius  to  supply; 

And  studious  of  mutation  still,  discard 

A  real  elegance,  a  little  used, 

For  monstrous  novelty,  and  strange  disguise. 

We  sacrifice  to  dress,  till  household  joys 

And  comfort  cease.    Dress  dndns^  our  cellar  dry. 

And  keeps  our  larder  lean;  puts  out  our  fires ; 

And  introduces  hunger,  frost,  and  wc*. 

Where  peace  and  hospitality  might  reii^. 

What  man  that  lives,  and  that  knows  how  to  hvo, 

Would  fail  t'  exhibit  at  the  public  shows 

A  form  as  splendid  as  the  proudest  there, 

Though  appetite  raise  outcries  at  the  cosf? 

A  man  o*  th*  town  dines  late,  but  soon  enough 

With  reasonable  forecast  and  despatch, 

T'  ensure  a  side-box  station  at  half-price. 

You  think,  perhaps,  so  delicate  his  dress, 

liis  daily  Aire  as  delicate.    Alas! 

He  picks  clean  teeth,  and  busy  as  he  seems 

Widi  an  old  tavern  quill,  is  hungry  yet  I 

The  rout  is  Folly's  circle,  which  he  draws 

With  magic  wand.    So  potent  is  the  spell. 

That  none,  decoyed  into  that  fatal  ring. 

Unless  by  Heaven's  peculiar  grace  escape. 

There  we  grow  early  gray,  but  never  wise; 

There  form  connexions,  but  acquire  no  friend; 

Solicit  pleasure  hopelesd  cf  success; 

Waste  youth  in  occupations  only  fit 

For  second  childhood,  and  devote  old  age 

To  sports,  which  only  childhood  could  excuse ; 

Theie  thny  are  happiest,  who  diasemblr  best 


Their  weariness;  and  they  the  mo^  ^ite, 
Who  squander  time  and  treasure  with  a  nnile, 
Though  at  their  own  destructioiL    Sbo  that  asks 
Her  dear  Sye  hundred  firiends  contemns  tlwm  all, 
And  hates  their  ccmiing.    They  (what  can  they 

less7) 
Make  just  reprisals ;  and,  with  cringe  and  ftb?ugj 
And  bow  obsequious,  hide  their  hate  of  her. 
All  catch  the  finenzy,  dovmward  from  her  gir««, 
Whose  flambeaux  flash  against  the  morning  a«des, 
And  gild  our  chamber  ceiling  as  they  pass. 
To  hrr,  who,  firugal  only  that  her  thiyt 
May  feed  excesses  she  can  ill  aflford. 
Is  hackneyed  home  unlackcyed;  who,  in  haste 
Alighting,  turns  the  key  in  her  own  dooi", 
And,  at  the  watchman's  lantern  borrowing  i]g(  \ 
Finds  a  cold  bed  her  only  comfort  left 
Wives  beggar  husbands,  husbands  starve  tb  b 

wives, 
On  Fortune's  velvet  altar  ofiiering  up 
Their  last  poor  pittance. — Fortune,  most  severe 
Of  Goddesses  yet  known,  and  costlier  far 
Than  all,  that  held  their  routs  in  Juno's  heaven. 
So  fare  we  in  this  prison-house  the  Worid; 
And  'tis  a  fearful  spectacle  to  see 
So  many  maniacs  dancing  in  their  chains. 
They  gaze  upon  the  links,  that  hold  them  fast, 
With  eyes  of  anguish,  execrate  their  lot. 
Then  shake  them  in  despair,  and  dance  again  I 

Now  basket  up  the  family  of  plagues, 
That  wastes  our  vitals;  peculation,  sale 
Of  honour,  perjury,  corruption,  fraads 
By  forgery,  by  subterfuge  of  law, 
By  tricks  and  lies  as  numerous  and  as  keen 
As  the  necessities  their  authors  feel; 
Then  cast  them,  closely  bundled,  every  brat 
At  the  right  door.    Profusion  is  the  sire. 
Profusion  unrestrained,  with  all  that's  base 
In  character,  has  littered  all  the  land. 
And  bred,  within  the  memory  of  no  few, 
A  priesthood,  such  as  Baal's  was  of  old, 
A  people,  such  as  never  was  till  now. 
It  b  a  hungry  vice : — ^it  eats  up  all 
That  gives  society  its  beaul^,  strength, 
Convenience,  and  security,  and  use: 
Makes  men  mere  vermin,  worthy  to  be  trapped 
And  gibbeted,  as  fast  as  catchpob  claws 
Can  seize  the  slippery  prey:  unties  the  knot 
Of  union,  and  converts  the  saycred  banQ, 
That  holds  mankind  together,  to  a  scourge 
Profusion,  deluging  a  state  with  lusts 
Of  grossest  nature  and  of  worst  eflfocts. 
Prepares  it  for  its  ruin:  hardens,  blinds^ 
And  warps  the  consciences  of  public  men. 
Till  they  can  laugh  at  Virtue;  mock  the  fools 
That  trust  them ;  and  in  the  end  disclose  a  fitoe^ 
That  would  have  shocked  Credulity  herself, 
Unmasked,  vouchsafing  their  sole  excuse— 
Smce  all  alike  are  selfiiBh,  why  not  ther  1 
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This  does  Profusion,  and  the  aocuned  cause 
Of  such  deep  mischief  has  itself  a  cause. 

In  colleges  and  halls  in  ancient  days, 
When  learning,  "virtue,  piety  and  truth, 
Were  precious,  and  inculcated  with  care. 
There  dwelt  a  sage  called  Discipline.  His  head, 
Not  yet  hy  time  completely  silvered  o'er, 
Bespoke  him  past  the  bounds  of  freakish  youth, 
But  strong  for  service  still,  and  unimpoixcd. 
His  eye  was  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smile 
Played  on  his  lips;  and  in  his  speech  was  heard 
Paternal  sweetness,  dignity  and  love. 
The  occupation  dearebt  to  his  heart 
Was  to  encourage  goodness.    He  would  stroke 
The  head  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth, 
That  blushed  at  its  own  praise;  and  press  the 

youth 
Close  to  his  side,  that  pleased  him.    Learning 

grew 
Beneath  his  care  a  thriving  vigorous  plant; 
The  mind  was  well  informed,  the  passions  held 
Subordinate,  and  diligence  was  choice. 
If  e'er  it  chanced,  as  sometimes  chance  it  must, 
That  one  among  so  many  overleaped 
The  limits  of  control,  his  gentle  eye 
Grew  stem,  and  darted  a  severe  rebuke : 
His  frovm  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe. 
As  left  him  not,  till  penitence  had  won 
Lost  favour  hack  again,  and  cbsed  the  breach. 
But  Discipline,  a  faithful  servant  long; 
Declined  at  length  into  the  vale  of  years : 
A  palsy  struck  his  arm ;  his  sparkling  eye 
Was  quenched  in  rheums  of  age ;  his  voice  un- 
strung, 
Grew  tremulous,  and  drew  deri^n  more 
Than  reverence  in  perverse,  rebellious  youth. 
So  collies  and  halls  neglected  much 
Their  good  old  friend;  and  Discipline  at  length, 
Overlooked  and  unemployed,  fell  sick  and  died. 
Then  Study  languished,  Emulation  slept, 
And  Virtue  fled.    The  schools  became  a  scene 
Of  solemn  farce,  where  Ignorance  in  stilts, 
His  cap  well  lined  with  logic  not  his  own, 
With  parrot  tongue  performed  the  scholar's  part, 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce. 
Then  compromi'je  had  place,  and  scrutiny 
Became  stone  Mmd ;  precedence  went  in  truck ; 
And  he  was  competent  whose  purse  was  so. 
A  dissolution  of  all  bonds  ensued ; 
The  curbs  indented  for  the  mulish  mouth, 
Of  headstrong  youth  were  broken;  bars  and  bolts 
Grew  rusty  by  disuse ;  and  massy  gates 
Forgot  their  office,  opening  with  a  touch ; 
Till  gowns  at  length  are  found  mere  masquerade, 
The  tasselled  cap  and  the  spruce  band  a  jest, 
A  mockery  of  the  world !  What  need  of  these 
B^or  gamesters,  jockeys,  hrotheilcrs  impure, 
Spendthf  ills,  and  booted  sportsmen  oAcner  seen 


With  helted  waist  and  pointers  at  their  heels, 
Than  in  the  bounds  of  dutyl  What  was  leaJmed, 
If  aught  was  learned  in  childhood,  is  forgot ; 
And  such  expense,  as  pinches  parents  bluOi 
And  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  love, 
Is  squandered  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports 
And  vicious  pleasure ;  buys  the  boy  a  name, 
That  sits  a  stigma  on  his  father's  house, 
And  cleaves  through  life  inseparably  close 
To  him  that  wears  it    What  can  afier-games 
Of  riper  joys,  and  commerce  with  the  world, 
The  lewd  vain  world,  that  must  receive  him  soon. 
Add  to  such  erudition,  thus  acquired^ 
Wlicre  science  and  where  virtue  are  professed  "i 
They  may  confirm  his  habits,  rivet  fiist 
His  folly,  but  to  spoil  him  is  a  task, 
That  bids  defiance  to  th'  united  powers 
Of  fashion,  dissipation,  taverns,  stews. 
Now  blame  we  most  the  nursling  or  the  nurse  1 
The  children  crooked,  twisted,  and  deformed, 
Through  want  of  care ;  or  her,  whose  winking  ^6 
And  slumbering  oscitancy  mars  the  brood  1 
The  nurse  no  doubt.    Regardless  of  her  charge, 
She  needs  herself  correction;  needs  to  learn, 
That  it  is  dangerous  sporting  with  the  world, 
With  things  so  tsacred  as  the  nation's  trust, 
The  nurture  of  her  youth,  her  dearest  pledge. 

All  are  not  such.     I  had  a  brother  once 
Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth, 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too ! 
Of  manners  sweet  as  Virtue  always  wears, 
When  gay  Good-nature  dresses  her  in  smiles. 
He  graced  a  college,*  in  which  order  yet 
Was  sacred ;  and  was  honoured,  loved,  and  wept, 
By  more  than  one,  themselves  conspicuous  there. 
Some  minds  are  tempered  happily,  and  mixed 
With  such  ingredients  of  good  sense,  and  taste 
Of  what  is  excellent  in  man,  they  thirst 
With  such  a  zeal  to  be  what  they  approve, 
That  no  restraints  can  circnmscribe  them  more 
Than  they  themselves  by  choice,  for  wisdom's  sakot 
iNor  can  example  hurt  them :  what  they  see 
Of  vice  in  others  but  enhancing  more 
The  charms  of  virtuo  in  their  just  esteem. 
If  such  escape  contagion,  and  emerge 
Pure  from  so  foul  a  pool  to  shine  abroad. 
And  give  the  world  their  talents  and  themselves, 
Small  thanks  to  those  whose  negligence  or  sloth 
Exposed  their  inexperience  to  the  snare, 
And  left  them  to  an  undirected  chdce. 

See  then  the  quiver  broken  and  decayed, 
In  which  are  kept  our  arrows !  Rusting  thero 
In  wild  disorder,  and  unfit  for  use, 
What  wonder  if,  discharged  into  the  world. 
They  shame  their  shooters  with  a  random  flight, 
Thpir  points  obtuse,  and  feathers  drunk  with  winn 
Well  may  the  church  wage  unsuccessful  war 
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With  such  artilleiy  anned.    Vice  panies  vride 
Th'  andieaded  volley  with  a  tword  of  atraw, 
And  stands  an  impudent  and  feaikss  maik. 

Have  we  not  tracked  the  felon  home,  and  feond 
Hislurth-placeandhisdami  The  country  mourns, 
Mourns  hecause  every  plague,  that  can  infest 
Socidy,  and  that  saps  and  worms  the  base 
Of  th'  edifice,  that  Policy  has  raised, 
Swarms  in  all  quarters :  meets  the  eye,  the  ear, 
And  suffocates  the  breath  at  every  turn, 
Pioftision  breeds  them;  and  the  cause  itself 


Of  that  calandtouB  mischief  has  been  feund : 
Found  too  where  most  offensive,  in  the  skirts 
Of  the  robed  pedagogue  I  Elseletth'  arraigned 
Stand  up  unconscious,  and  refute  the  chargo. 
So  when  the  Jewish  leader  stretched  his  arm, 
And  waved  his  rod  divine,  a  race  obscene, 
Spawned  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile,  came  finth| 
PoUudng  Egypt :  gardens,  fields,  and  plains, 
Were  covered  with  the  pest;  the  streets  were  fiDod 
The  croaking  nuisance  lurked  in  every  nook; 
Nor  palaces,  nor  even  chambers,  'scaped ; 
And  the  land  stank — so  numerous  was  the  Iky. 
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As  one,  who  long  in  thickets  and  in  brakes 
Entangled,  winds  now  this  way  and  now  that 
His  devious  course  uncertain,  seeking  home; 
Or,  having  long  in  miry  ways  been  foiled 
And  sore  discomfited,  flom  slough  to  slough 
Plunging,  and  half  despairing  of  escape ; 
If  chuice  at  length  he  find  a  greensward  smooth 
And  fidthfiil  to  the  foot,  his  spirits  rise. 
He  cheruptf  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed. 
And  winds  his  way  with  |deasure  and  with  ease; 
So  I,  desigmng  other  themes,  and  called 
T'  adorn  the  Sofii  with  euk)gium  due. 
To  tell  its  slumbem,  and  to  paint  its  dreams, 
Have  rambled  wide:  in  countiy,  dty,  seat 
Of  academic  fame  (howe'er  deserved,) 
Long  held,  and  scarcely  disengaged  at  last 
But  now  with  pleasant  pace  a  cleanlier  road 
I  mean  to  tread:  I  fed  myself  at  huge. 
Courageous  and  refi«shed  for  future  teal, 
If  toil  await  me,  or  if  dangers  new. 

Since  pulpits  foil,  and  sounding  boards  reflect 
Most  part  an  empty,  tneffoctual  sound, 
What  chance  that  I,  to  fame  so  little  known, 
Nor  conversant  with  men  or  nutnners  much, 
Should  speak  to  purpose,  or  with  better  hope 
Ciack  the  satiric  thongt    'Twere  vnser  far 
For  me,  enamoured  of  sequestered  scenes. 
And  charmed  vrith  rural  beauty,  to  repose, 
Whm^  cnanoe  may  throw  me,  beneath  dm  or 

vine, 
Mv  languid  limbs,  when  summer  seers  the  plains, 


Or,  when  rough  winter  rages,  on  the  soft 
And  shdtered  Sofa,  while  the  nitrous  air 
Feeds  a  blue  flame,  and  makes  a  cheerful  hearth 
There,  undisturbed  by  Folly,  and  apprised 
How  great  the  danger  of  dirturbing  her, 
To  muse  in  silence,  or,  at  least,  confine 
Remarks,  that  gall  so  many,  to  the  few 
My  partners  in  retreat.    DUgust  rffTii^^*Blftd 
Is  ofUimes  proof  of  wisdom,  when  the  foult 
Is  obstinate,  and  euro  beyond  our  reach 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise,  that  has  survived  the  feU! 
Though  few  now  taste  thee  unimpaired  and  pon^ 
Or  tasting  long  enjoy  thee!  too  infirm, 
Or  too  incautious  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
Unmixed  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Or  temper  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup; 
Thou  art  thenune  of  Virtue,  m  thine  anas 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heaven-bom,  and  detfdned  to  the  skies  again. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  adored, 
That  reeling  godde«  with  the  andeas  waist 
And  wandering  eyes,  still  leaning  on  the  am 
Of  Novdty,  her  fickle,  firail  suppoit; 
For  thou  art  meek  and  constant,  hating  duuige 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth-tried  love 
Joys  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yidd. 
Forsaking  thee  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honour,  dignity  and  fur  renown  1 
Till  prostitution  elbows  us  aside 
In  all  our  crowded  streets;  and  senates 
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CoQ^enai  for  purpoeefi  of  empire  lens, 
Than  to  releaM  the  adultereaa  from  her  bond* 
Th'  adulteress!  what  a  theme  for  angry  verse t 
What  provocation  to  the  indignant  heart, 
That  feels  for  injured  luve!  but  I  disdain 
The  nauseous  task  to  paint  her  as  she  is, 
Cruel,  aoandoned,  glorying  in  her  shame! 
No:  let  her  pass,  and,  charioted  along 
In  guilty  splendour,  shake  the  public  ways; 
The  frequency  of  crimes  has  washed  them  white. 
And  Ycrsc  of  mine  shall  never  brand  the  wretch 
\V7iom  matrons  now,  of  character  unsmirched, 
And  chaste  themselves,  are  not  ashamed  to  own. 
Virtue  and  vice  had  boundaries  in  old  time. 
Not  to  be  passed:  and  she,  that  had  renounced 
Her  sex's  honour,  was  renounced  herself 
By  all  that  prized  it;  not  for  prudery's  sake, 
But  dignity's,  resentful  of  the  wrong. 
'Twas  hard  perhaps  on  here  and  there  a  waif, 
Desirous  to  return,  and  not  received; 
But  twas  a  wholesome  rigour  in  the  main. 
And  taught  th'  unblemished  to  preserve  with  care 
That  purity,  whose  loss  was  loss  of  all. 
Men  too  were  nice  in  honour  in  those  days, 
And  judged  ofienders  well.    Then  he  that  sharped, 
And  pocketed  a  prize  by  fraud  obtained, 
Was  marked  and  shunned  as  odious.    He  that 

sold 
His  country,  or  was  slack  when  she  required 
His  every  nerve  in  action  and  at  stretch. 
Paid  with  the  blood  that  he  had  basely  spared, 
The  price  of  his  default.    But  now — ^yes,  now 
We  are  become  so  candid  and  so  fair, 
80  liberal  in  construction,  and  so  rich 
In  Christian  charity,  (good  natured  age !) 
That  they  are  safe,  sinners  of  either  sex. 
Transgress  what  laws  they  may.    Well  dressed, 

well  bred. 
Well  equipoged,  b  ticket  good  enough 
To  pass  as  readily  through  every  door. 
ll3npocrisy,  detest  her  as  we  may, 
(And  no  man's  hatred  ever  wronged  her  yet) 
May  daun  this  merit  stiH^that  she  admits 
The  worth  of  what  she  mimics  with  such  ears 
And  thus  gives  virtue  indirect  applause ; 
But  she  has  burnt  her  mask,  not  needed  here. 
Where  vice  has  such  allowance,  that  her  shifts 
And  specious  semblances  have'Iost  their  use. 

I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since.    With  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  sedL  a  tranquil  death  in  dktant  shades, 
Thisre  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  th'  archers.    In  his  side  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts. 
He  drew  them  Ibith,  and  healed,  and  bade  mo  Uiro. 
Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  Kmol» 

And  silent  woods  Iwander,  far  fVooi  tho» 
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My  fbfrmer  partners  of  the  peopled  scene; 

With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 

Here  much  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  may. 

With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 

Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 

I  see  that  dl  are  wanderers,  gone  astray 

Each  in  his  own  delusions ;  they  are  lost 

In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  liili  wooed 

And  never  won.    Dream  after  dream  ensues ; 

And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 

And  still  are  disappointed.    Rings  the  worid 

With  the  vain  stir.    I  sum  up  naif  mankind, 

And  add  two  thirds  of  the  remaining  half. 

And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  and  fears 

Dreams,  empty  dreams.    The  million  fiit  as  gay 

As  if  created  only  like  the  fiy. 

That  spreads  his  motley  wings  in  th'  eye  of  noon. 

To  sport  their  season,  and  be  seen  no  more. 

The  rest  are  sober  dreamers,  grave  and  wise^ 

And  pregnant  with  discoveries  new  and  rare. 

Some  write  a  narrative  of  wars,  and  feats 

Of  heroes  little  known ;  and  call  the  rant 

A  history :  describe  the  man  of  whom 

His  own  coevals  took  but  little  note. 

And  paint  his  person,  character,  and  views, 

As  they  had  known  him  from  his  mother's  womb. 

They  disentangle  from  the  pusled  skein. 

In  which  obscurity  has  wrapped  them  up 

The  threads  of  politic  and  shrewd  design. 

That  ran  through  all  his  purposes-,  and,  chaige 

His  mind  with  meanings  that  he-  never  had. 

Or,  having,  kept  concealed.    Some  drill  and  bore 

The  solid  earth,  and  fn»n  the  strain  there 

Extract  a  register,  by  whidX  we  learn, 

That  he  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  date 

To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 

Some,  more  acute,  and  more  industtious  still, 

Contrive  creation;  travel  nature  up 

To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  h^ht. 

And  teH  vs  whence  the  stars;  why  some  are  fixed  ' 

And  planetary  some;  what  gave  them  first 

Rotation  from  what  fountain  flowed  their  tight 

Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 

Involves  the  combatants ;  each  claiming  truth. 

And  truth  disclaiimng  both.  And  thus  they  spend 

The  little  wick  of  lifis's  poor  shallow  lamp 

In  playing  tricks  with  nature,  ^ving  laws 

To  distant  worids,  and  trifiing  in  their  own. 

Is't  not  a  pity  now  that  tickling  rheums 

Should  ever  tease  the  lungs,  and  blear  the  sight 

Of  oracles  like  these  7    Great  pity  too, 

That  having  wielded  the  elements,  and  budt 

A  thousand  systems,  each  in  hk  own  way. 

They  should  go  out  in  fbme,  and  be  fbigoti 

Ah!  what  is  life  thus  spentl  and  what  are  the^ 

But  frantic,  who  thus  spend  it  1  all  for  smokcK 

Eternity  for  bubbles  proves  at  last 

A  senselbss  baigaih.    When  I  see  such  game* 

Flayed  by  the  creatures  of  a  P^wer,  who  twnmm 
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I'hat  he  will  judge  the  earth  and  call  the  Ibol 
To  a  sharp  reckoning,  that  has  lived  in  vain; 
And  when  I  weigh  thia  seeming  wisdom  well, 
And  prove  it  in  the  infallible  result 
So  hollow  and  so  false— I  feel  my  heart 
Dissolve  in  pity,  and  account  the  learned, 
If  this  be  learning,  most  of  all  deceived. 
Great  crimes  alarm  the  conscience,  bat  it  deeps, 
While  thoughtful  man  is  plausibly  amused, 
Defend  mo  therefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 
From  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up ! 

'Twere  well,  says  <me  sage  erudite,  profound, 
Terribly  arched,  and  aquiline  his  nose, 
And  overbuilt  with  most  impending  brows, 
'Twere  well,  could- you  permit  the  world  to  live 
As  the  world  pleases ;  what's  the  world  to  you  1 
Much.  I  was  bom  of  woman,  and  drew  milk 
As  sweet  as  charity  from  human  bn^asts. 
I  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep, 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 
How  then  should  land  any  man  that  lives 
Be  strangers  to  each  other  1    Pierce  my  vein. 
Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meandering  there. 
And  catechise  it  well ;  apply  the  glass. 
Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 
Congenial  with  thine  own,  and,  if  it  be, 
What  edge  of  subtlety  canst  thou  suppose 
Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilful  as  tliou  art, 
To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind  1 
True ;  I  am  no  proficient,  I  confess, 
In  arts  like  yours.    I  can  not  call  the  swift 
And  perilous  lightnings  from  the  angry  clouds, 
And  bid  them  hide  themselves  in  earth  beneath, 
I  can  not  analyse  the  air,  nor  catch 
The  parallax  of  yonder  luminous  point, 
That  seems  half  quenched  in  the  immense  abyss: 
Swh.  powers  I  boast  not — ^neither  can  I  rest 
A  olent  witness  of  the  headlong  rage, 
Or  heedless  folly,  by  which  thousands  die, 
Bone  of  my  btne,  and  kindred  souls  to  mine. 

God  never  meoat  thai  man  ^ould  scale  the  hea- 
vens 
By  stride  of  human  wisdom,  in  his  works, 
Thouch  wondrous :  he  commands  us  in  his  word 
To  seek  him  rather  where  liis  mercy  shines. 
The  mmd,  indeed,  enlightened  from  above, 
Views  him  bi  all ;  ascribes  to  the  grand  cause 
The  grand  cfifect ;  acknowledges  with  joy 
His  manner,  and  with  rapture  tastes  his  style ; 
But  never  yet  did  philosophic  tube, 
That  brmgs  Uie  planets  home  into  the  eye 
Of  obs4^rvation.  and  discovers,  else 
Not  visible,  his  family  of  worlds, 
Thf^cover  him  that  rules  them ;  such  a  veil 
Hangs  over  mortal  eyes,  blind  from  the  birth, 
Aiiii  4lark  in  tilings  divina     Full  often  too 


Our  wayward  intellect,  the  more  we  learn 
Of  nature,  overiooks  her  author  more  ,* 
From  instrumental  causes  proud  to  draw 
Conclusions  retrograde,  and  mad  mistake. 
But  if  his  word  once  teach  us,  shoot  a  ray 
Through  all  the  heart's  dark  chambers,  and  !>eveLl 
Truths  undiscemed  but  by  that  holy  light, 
Then  all  is  plain.    Philosophy,  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  bve, 
Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 
Gives  kim  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 
Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches;  piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  fiiends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  child-like  sage ! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  Grod, 
And  in  this  word  sagacious.    Such  too  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 
And  fed  on  ilianna !    And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  gknied  with  just  cause. 
Immortal  Hale !  for  deep  discernment  praised, 
And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  famed 
For  sanctity  of  manners  undefUed. 

All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fade 
Like  the  fair  flower  dishevelled  in  the  wind ; 
Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dreois 
The  man  we  celebrate  must  find  a  tomb, 
And  we  that  worship  him  ignoble  gmve& 
Nothing  is  proof  against  the  general  curse 
Of  vanity,  that  seizes  all  below. 
The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue ;  th'  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 
But  what  is  truth  1    'Twas  Pilate's  question  pat 
To  truth  itself,  that  deigned  him  no  reply. 
And  wherefore  1  will  not  God  impart  his  light 
To  them  that  ask  it  ?— Freely— 'tis  his  joy, 
His  glory,  and  his  nature,  to  impart. 
But  to  the  proud,  uncandid,  insincere, 
Or  negligent  inquirer,  not  a  spark. 
What's  that,  which  brings  contempt  upon  a  book. 
And  him  who  writes  it,  though  the  style  be  neat, 
The  method  clear,  and  argument  exact  ? 
That  makes  a  minister  in  holy  things 
The  joy  of  many,  and  the  dread  of  more. 
His  name  a  theme  for  praise  and  for  reproach  1^- 
That,  while  it  givss  us  worth  in  Gkxl's  account, 
Depreciates  and  undoes  us  in  our  own  1 
What  pearl  is  it  that  rich  men  can  not  buy. 
That  learning  is  too  proud  to  gather  up ; 
But  which  the  poor,  and  the  despised  of  all, 
Seek  and  obtain,  and  often  find  unsought  1 
TcU  me~-and  I  will  tell  thee  what  is  truth. 

O  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man, 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace. 
Domestic  life  in  mral  pleasure  passed ! 
Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy  swentt ; 
Though  vasuiy  boast  thy  favours,  and  afllect 
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Tu  i&%ietstaiid  and  choose  tbee  for  their  own. 
Bat  foolish  num  foregoes  hie  proper  bUaa, 
E'en  as  his  first  piogenitor,  and  quits, 
Though  placed  in  Paradise  (for  earth  has  still 
Some  traces  of  her  youthful  beautj  left,) 
Substantial  happiness  for  transient  joy. 
Scenes  formed  for  contemplation,  and  to  nurse 
The  growing  seeds  of  wisdom;  that  suggest, 
By  every  pleasing  image  they  present, 
Reflections  such  as  meliorate  the  heart, 
Compose  the  passions,  and  exalt  the  mind ; 
Scenes  such  as  these  'tis  his  supreme  delight 
To  fill  with  riot  and  defile  with  blood. 
Should  some  contagion,  kind  to  the  poor  brutes 
We  persecute,  annihilate  the  tribes 
That  draw  the  sportsman  over  hill  and  dale 
Fearless,  and  wrapt  away  from  all  his  cares ; 
Should  never  game-fowl  hatch  her  eggs  again, 
Nor  baited  hook  deceive  the  fish's  eye ; 
Could  pageantry  and  dance,  and  feast  and  song, 
Be  quelled  in  aU  our  summer-months'  retreats ; 
How  many  self<leluded  nymphs  and  swains, 
Who  dream  they  have  a  taste  for  fields  and  groves, 
Would  find  them  hideous  nuiseries  of  the  spleen, 
And  crowd  the  roads,  impatient  for  the  town ! 
They  love  the  country,  and  none  else,  who  seek 
For  their  own  sake  its  silence,  and  its  shade. 
Delights  which  who  would  leave,  that  has  a  heait 
Susceptible  of  pity,  or  a  mind 
Cultured  and  capable  of  sober  thought. 
For  all  the  savage  din  of  the  swift  pads, 
And  clamours  of  the  field  l^-detestcd  sport, 
That  owes  its  pleasures  to  another's  pain ; 
That  feeds  upon  the  sobs  and  dying  shrieks 
Of  harmless  nature,  dumb,  but  yet  endued 
With  eloquence,  that  agonies  inspire, 
Of  silent  team  and  heart-distending  ag\m1 
Vain  tears,  alas,  and  sighs  that  never  find 
A  corresponding  tone  in  jovial  souls  I 
Well — one  at  least  is  safe.    One  sheltered  hare 
Has  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 
Of  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  woes. 
Innocent  partner  of  my  peacefol  home, 
Whom  ten  long  yean*  experience  of  my  care 
Has  made  at  last  familiar ;  she  has  lost 
Much  of  her  vigilant  instinctive  dread. 
Not  needfiil  here,  beneath  a  roof  like  mine. 
Ves — ^thou  mayest  eat  thy  bread,  and  lick  the  hand 
That  feeds  thee ;  thou  mayest  frolic  on  the  fioor 
At  evening,  and  at  night  retiro  secure 
To  thy  straw  couch,  and  slumber  unalarmed ; 
For  I  have  gained  thy  confidence,  have  pledged 
All  that  is  human  in  mo,  to  protect 
Thine  unsuspecting  gratitude  and  love. 
If  I  survive  thee,  I  will  dig  thy  grave ; 
And,  when  I  place  thee  in  it,  sighing  say, 
1  knew  at  least  one  haro  that  had  a  friend. 

How  various  his  employments,  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle ;  and  who  justly  in  return 


Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too  i 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen 
Delightful  industry  enjoyed  at  home, 
And  Nature,  in  her  cultivated  trim, 
Dressed  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad.— 
Can  he  want  occupation,  who  has  theae  1 
Will  he  be  idle,  who  has  much  t'  enjoy  % 
Me  theroforo  stndious  of  laborious  ease, 
Not  slothful,  happy  to  deceive  the  time, 
Not  waste  it,  and  awaro  that  human  life 
Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use, 
When  He  shall  call  his  debtors  to  account, 
From  whom  aro  all  our  blessings,  business  finds 
E'en  here :  while  sedulous  I  seek  t'  improve, 
At  least  neglect  not,  or  leave  unemployed. 
The  mind  he  gave  me ;  driving  it,  though  slack 
Too  oft,  and  much  impeded  in  its  work 
By  causes  not  to  be  divulged  in  vain, 
To  its  just  point— the  service  of  mankind. 
He,  that  attends  to  his  interior  self, 
That  has  a  heart  and  keeps  it;  has  a  mind 
That  hungers,  and  supplies  it:  and  who  seeks 
A  social,  not  a  dissipated  Hfe, 
Has  business;  feels  himself  engaged  t'  achieve 
No  unimportant,  though  a  silent,  task. 
A  life  all  turbulence  and  noise  may  seem 
To  him  that  leads  it  "wise,  and  to  be  praised ; 
But  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  success 
Sought  in  still  water,  and  beneath  clear  skies. 
He  that  is  ever  occupied  in  storms, 
Or  dives  not  for  it,  or  brings  up  instead, 
Vainly  industrious,  a  disgraceful  prize. 

The  morning  finds  the  self  sequestered  man 
Fresh  for  his  task,  intend  what  task  he  may. 
Whether  inclement  seasons  recommend 
Hb  warm  but  simple  home,  where  he  enjoys. 
With  her,  who  shares  his  j^easures  and  his  heart. 
Sweet  converse,  apping  calm  the  fragrant  lymph. 
Which  neatly  she  prepares;  then  to  his  book 
Well  chosen,  and  not  sullenly  perused 
In  selfish  silence,  but  imparted  oft, 
As  aught  occurs,  that  she  may  smile  to  hear. 
Or  turn  to  nourishment,  digerted  well. 
Or  if  the  garden  with  its  many  cares. 
All  well  repaid,  demand  him,  he  attends 
The  welcome  call,  conscious  how  much  the  nami 
Of  lubbard  labour  needs  his  watchfiil  eye, 
Oft  loitering  lazily,  if  not  o'erseen. 
Or  misapplying  his  unskilful  strength. 
Nor  does  he  govern  only  or  direct, 
But  much  performs  himself    No  works,  indeed 
That  ask  robust,  tough  sinews,  bred  to  toil, 
Servile  employ :  but  such  as  may  amuse, 
Not  tire,  demanding  rather  skill  than  force. 
Proud  of  his  well-spread  walls,  he  views  his  trees 
That  meet,  no  barren  interval  between, 
With  pleasure  more  than  e'en  their  fruits  atfords , 
Which,  save  himself  who  trains  tliem.  none  cau 
feel. 
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These  therefore  are  his  own  peculiar  charge; 
No  meaner  hand  may  discipline  the  ahoote, 
None  but  his  steel  approoch  them.  What  is  weak, 
DistempeTed,  or  has  lost  prolific  powers, 
Impaired  by  age,  his  unrelenting  hand 
Dooms  to  the  knife:  nor  does  he  spare  the  soft 
And  succulent,  that  feeds  its  giant  growth, 
But  barren,  at  th'  expense  of  neighbouiing  twigs 
Less  ostentatious,  and  yet  studded  thick 
With  hopeful  gems.    The  rest,  no  portion  left 
That  may  disgrace  his  art,  or  disappoint 
Large  expectation,  he  disposes  neat 
At  measured  distances,  that  air  and.  sun. 
Admitted  freely  may  afford  their  aid. 
And  ventilate  and  warm  the  swelling  buds. 
Hence  Summer  has  her  riches,  Autumn  hence, 
And  hence  e'en  Winter  fills  his  withered  hand 
With  blushing  fruits,  and  plenty  not  his  own.* 
Fair  recompense  of  labour  well  bestowed, 
And  wise  precaution;  which ^a  clime  so  rude 
Makes  needful  still,  whose  Spring  is  but  the  child 
Of  churlish  Winter,  in  her  froward  moods      • 
Discovering  much  the  temper  of  her  sdre. 
For  oft,  as  if  in  her  the  stream  of  mild 
Maternal  nature  had  reversed  its  course, 
She  sings  her  infants  forth  with  many  smiles ; 
But,  once  delivered,  kills  them  with  a  fipown. 
He  therefore,  timely  warned  himself,  supplies 
Her  want  of  care,  screening  and  keeping  warm 
The  plenteous  bkxnn,  that  no  rough  blast  may 

sweep 
His  gariands  from  the  boughs.    Again,  as  oft 
As  the  sun  peeps  and  vernal  airs  breathe  mild, 
The  fence  withdrawn,  he  gives  them  every  beam, 
And  spreads  his  hopes  before  the  blaze  of  day. 

To  raise  the  prickly  and  green-coated  gourd 
So  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  when  rare 
So  coveted,  else  base  and  disesteemed — 
Food  for  the  vulgar  merely — is  an  art 
That  toiling  ages  have  but  just  matured, 
And  at  this  moment  uncssayed  in  song. 
Yet  gnats  have  had,  and  frogs  and  mice,  long 

since. 
Their  eulogy;  those  sang  the  Mantuan  bard, 
And  these  the  Grecian,  in  ennobling  strains; 
And  in  thy  numbers,  Philips,  shines  for  aye 
The  solitary  shilling.    Pardon  then, 
Ye  sage  dispensers  of  poetic  fame, 
Th'  ambition  of  one  meaner  far,  whose  powers, 
Presuming  an  attempt  not  less  subUme, 
Pant  for  the  praise  of  dt^ssing  to  the  taste 
Of  critic  appetite,  no  sordid  fare, 
A  cucumber,  while  costly  yet  and  scarce. 

The  stable  yields  a  stereoraceous  heap, 
laiprcgnated  with  quick  fermenting  saks, 
An^  potent  to  resist  the  freezing  blast: 
For,  e*er  the  beech  and  elm  have  east  their  leaf 
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Deciduous,  when  now  November  daxk 
Checks  vegetation  in  the  torpid  plant 
Exposed  to  his  cold  breath,  the  task  begins. 
Warily,  therefore,  and  with  prudent  heed, 
He  seeks  a  &voured  spot ;  that  where  he  bmlds 
Th*  agglomerated  pile  his  frame  may  front 
The  sun's  meridian  disk,  and  at  the  back 
Enjoy  close  shelter,  wall,  or  reeds,  or  hedge 
Impervious  to  the  windL    First  ho  bids  spreacr 
Dry  fern  or  littered  hay,  that  may  imbibe 
Th*  ascending  damps ;  then  leisurely  impose, 
And  lightly,  shaking  it  with  agile  hand 
From  the  full  fork,  the  saturated  straw. 
What  longest  binds  the  closest  forms  securo 
The  shapely  side,  that  as  it  rises  takes. 
By  just  degrees,  an  overhanging  breadth. 
Sheltering  the  base  with  its  projected  eaves: 
Th'  uplifted  firame,  compact  at  every  joint, 
And  overlaid  with  clear  translucent  glass. 
He  settles  next  upon  the  sloping  mount, 
Whose  sharp  declivity  shoots  ofiT  secure 
From  the  dashed  pane  the  deluge  as  it  falls. 
He  shuts  it  close,  and  the  firat  labour  ends. 
Thrice  must  the  voluble  and  restless  earth 
Spin  round  upon  her  axle,  ere  the  warmth 
Slow  gathering  in  the  midst,  through  the  squaii 

mass 
Diffused,  attain  the  surface ;  when,  behold ! 
A  pestilent  and  most  corrosive  steam, 
Like  a  gross  fog  Boootian,  rising  fast, 
And  fast  condensed  upon  the  dewy  sash, 
Asks  egress;  which  Stained,  the  overcharged 
And  drenched  conservatory  breathes  abroad, 
In  volumes  wheeling  slow,  tlie  vapour  dank ; 
And,  purified,  rejoices  to  have  lost 
Its  foul  inhabitant    But  to  assuage 
Th'  impatient  fervour,  which  it  first  conceives 
Within  its  reeking  bosom,  threatning  death 
To  his  young  hopes,  requires  discreet  delay, 
Experience,  slow  preceptress,  teaching  oft 
The  way  to  glory  by  miscarriage  foul. 
Must  prompt  him,  and  admonish  how  to  caftdi 
Th'  auspicbus  moment,  when  the  tempered  heal. 
Friendly  to  vital  motion,  may  afibrd 
Soft  fomentation,  and  invite  the  seed. 
The  seed,  selected  wisely,  plump  and  smooth. 
And  glossy,  he  commits  to  pots  of  fuze 
Diminutive,  well  filled  with  well-prepared 
And  fwitful  so41,  that,  has  been  treasured  long, 
And  drank  no  moisture  from  the  drip|nng  cioudii. 
These  on  the  warm  and  genial  earth,  that  hides 
The  smoking  manure,  and  o'erspreads  it  liSL 
He  places  lightly,  and,  as  time  subdues 
The  rage  of  fermentation,  plunges  deep 
In  the  soft  medium,  till  they  stand  immersed. 
Then  rise' the  tender  germs,  upstarting  quick, 
And  spreading  wide  thdr  spongy  lobes ;  at  fini 
Pale,  wan,  and  livid ;  but  assuming  soon, 
If  fanned  by  balmy  and  nutritious  nir, 
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Strained  throagh  the  friendly  mat^,  a  vivid  geeen. 

Two  leaves  produced,  two  rough  indented  leaves, 

w^autious  he  pinches  from  the  second  stalk 

A  pimple,  that  portends  a  future  sprout, 

And  interdicts  its  growth.  Thence  straight  succeed 

The  branches,  sturdy  to  his  utmost  wish ; 

ProliAc  all,  and  harbingers  of  more. 

The  crowded  roots  demand  enlargement  now, 

And  transplantation  in  an  ampler  space. 

Indulged  in  what  they  wish,  they  soon  supply 

Large  foliage,  overshadowing  golden  flowers^ 

Blown  on  the  summit  of  th'  apparent  fruit. 

These  have  their  sexes!  and,  when  summer  shines, 

The  beo  transports  the  fertilizing  meal 

From  6ower  to  flower,  and  e'en  the  breathing  air 

Wafts  the  rich  prize  to  its  e^pointed  use. 

Not  so  when  winter  scowls.    Assistant  art 

Then  acts  in  Nature's  office,  brings  to  pass 

The  glad  espousals,  and  ensures  the  crop. 

G^dge  not,  ye  rich,  (since  Luxury  must  have 
His  dainties,  and  the  world's  mora  numerous  half 
Litres  by  contriving  dclicates  for  you,) 
Grudge  not  the  cost.    Ye  little  know  the  cares, 
The  vigilance,  the  labour,  and  the  skill, 
That  day  and  night  are  exerdsed,  and  hang 
Upon  the  ticklish  balance  of  suspense, 
That  ye  may  garnish  your  profbse  r^ajes 
Y^th  summer  fruits  brought  forth  by  wintry  suns. 
Ten  thousand  dangers  lie  in  wait  to  thwart 
The  process.  Heat  and  cold,  and  wind,  and  steam. 
Moisture  and  drought,  mice,  worms,  and  swarm- 
ing flies. 
Minute  as  dust,  and  numberless,  oft  work 
Dire  disappointment,  that  admits  no  euro. 
And  which  no  care  can  obviate.    It  were  long, 
Too  long,  to  tell  th'  expedients  and  the  shifts, 
Which  he  that  fights  a  season  so  severe 
Devises,  while  he  guards  his  tender  trust; 
And  oft  at  last  in  vain.    The  learned  and  wise 
Sarcastic  would  exclaim,  and  judge  the  song 
Cold  as  its  theme,  and  like  its  theme,  the  fruit 
Of  too  much  labour,  worthless  when  produced. 

Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  green-house  too. 
Unconscious  of  a  less  propitious  clime, 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty,  warm  and  snug. 
While  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  snows  descend. 
The  spiry  myrtle  with  unwithering  leaf 
Shines  there  and  flourishes.    The  golden  boest 
Of  Portugal  and  western  India  there. 
The  ruddier  orange,  and  the  paler  lime. 
Peep  through  the  polished  fbhage  at  the  storm, 
And  seem  to  smile  at  what  they  need  not  fear. 
Th'  amomum  there,  with  intermingling  flowers 
And  cherries  hangs  her  twigs.  Greranium  boasts 
Her  crimson  honours;  and  the  spangled  beau, 
Ficddes,  glitters  bright  the  winter  long. 
AU  plants,  of  every  leaf,  that  can  endure 
The  winter's  frown,  if  screened  from  his  shrewd 
bite, 
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Live  there,  and  prosper.    Those  Ausonia  claims^ 
Levantine  regions  these ;  the  Azores  send 
Their  jessamine,  her  jessamine  remote 
Caffraria;  foreigners  from  many  lands. 
They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  convened 
By  magic  summons  of  th'  Orphean  lyre. 
Yet  just  arrangement,  rarely  brought  to  pass 
But  by  a  master's  hand,  disponng  well 
The  gay  diversities  of  leaf  and  flower. 
Must  lend  its  aid  t'  illustrate  all  their  charms, 
And  dress  the  regular  yet  vari'  Ms  scene. 
Plant  behind  plant  aspiring,  in  the  van 
The  dwarfish,  in  the  rear  retired,  but  still, 
Sublime  above  the  rest,  the  statelier  stand. 
So  once  were  ranged  the  sons  of  ancient  Rome 
A  noble  show !  while  Roscios  trod  the  stage. 
And  so,  while  Garrick,  as  renowned  as  he. 
The  sons  of  Albion ;  fearing  each  to  lose 
Some  note  of  Nature's  music  from  his  lips, 
And  covetous  of  Shakspeare's  beauty,  seen 
In  every  flash  of  his  far-beaming  eye. 
Nof  taste  alone  and  well  contrived  display 
SufBce  to  give  the  marshalled  ranks  the  grace 
Of  their  complete  efiect    Much  yet  remains 
Unsung,  and  many  cares  are  yet  behind. 
And  more  laborious;  cares  on  which  depends 
Their  vigour,  injured  soon,  not  soon  restored. 
The  soil  must  be  renewed,  which,  often  washed, 
Loses  its  treasure  of  salubrious  salts. 
And  disappoints  the  roots;  the  slender  roots 
Close  interwoven,  and  where  they  meet  the  vase 
Must  smooth  be  shorn  away;  the  sapless  branch 
Must  fly  before  the  knife ;  the  withered  leaf 
Must  be  detached,  where  it  strews  the  floor 
Swept  with  a  woman's  neatness,  breeding  else 
Contagion,  and  disseminating  death. 
Discharge  but  these  kind  oflices,  (and  who 
Would  spare,  that  loves  them,  offices  like  these  1) 
Well  they  reward  the  toil.    The  sight  is  pleased, 
The  scent  regaled,  each  odoriferous  leaf, 
Each  opening  blossom  freely  breathes  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  sweets. 

So  manifold,  all  pleasing  in  their  kind, 
All  healthful,  are  th'  employs  of  rural  life, 
Reiterated  as  the  wheel  of  time 
Runs  round;  still  ending,  and  beginning  still. 
Nor  are  these  all.    To  dock  the  shapely  knoU, 
That  sofUy  swelled  and  gayly  dressed  appears 
A  flowery  island,  from  the  dark  green  lawn 
Elmerging,  must  be  deemed  a  labour  due 
To  no  mean  hand,  and  asks  the  touch  of  taste. 
Here  also  grateful  mixture  of  well-matched 
And  sorted  hues  (each  giving  each  relief, 
And  by  contrasted  beauty  shining  more) 
Is  needfuL    Strength  may  wield  the  ^paaxkmm 

spade^ 
May  turn  the  dod,  and  wheel  the  compost  Aodm.- 
But  elegance,  chief  grace  the  garden  sho^s, 
And  most  attractive,  ia  the  fair  "Result 
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Ot' thought,  thecieatare  of  a  polished  mind. 

Without  it  all  is  gothic  as  the  scone, 

To  which  the  insipid  citizen  reaurts 

Near  yonder  heath ;  where  Industry  mispent, 

Bat  proud  of  his  uncouth  ili-choson  task, 

Has  made  a  heaven  on  earth;  with  suns  and 

moons 
Of  close  rammed  stones  has  chaiged  tV  encum- 
bered soil, 
And  fairly  laid  the  zodiac  in  the  dust. 
He,  therefore,  who  would  sec  his  flowers  disposed 
Sightly  and  in  just  order,  ere  he  gives 
The  beds  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  seeds. 
Forecasts  the  future  whole  *,  that  when  the  scene 
Shall  break  into  its  preconceived  display. 
Each  for  itself,  and  all  as  with  one  voice 
Conspiring,  may  attest  his  bright  design. 
Nor  even  then,  dismissing  as  performed 
His  pleasant  work  may  he  suppose  it  done. 
Few  self-supported  flowers  endure  the  wind 
Uninjured,  but  expect  th'  upholding  aid 
Of  the  smooth-shaven  prop,  and,  neatly  tied, 
Are  wedded  thus,  like  beauty  to  old  age, 
For  interest  sake,  the  living  to  the  dead. 
Some  clothe  the  soil  that  feeds  them,  far  difiiised 
And  lowly  creeping,  modest  and  yet  fair. 
Like  virtue,  thriving  most  where  little  seen . 
Some  more  aspiring  catch  the  neighbour  shrub 
With  clasping  tendrils,  and  invest  his  branch, 
Else  unadorned,  with  many  a  gay  festoon 
And  fragrant  chaplet,  recompensing  well 
I'he  strength  they  borrow  with  the  grace  they 

lend. 
All  hate  the  rank  society  of  weeds, 
Ndsome,  and  ever  greedy  to  exhaust 
Th'  impoverished  earth ;  an  overbearing  race. 
That,  like  the  multitude  made  fiiction-mad, 
Disturb  good  order,  and  degrade  true  worth. 

O  blest  secluaon  from  a  jarring  worid, 
Which  he,  thus  occupied,  enjoys !  Retreat 
Can  not  Indeed  to  guilty  man  restore 
Lost  innocence,  or  cancel  follies  past ; 
But  it  has  peace,  and  much  secures  the  mind 
From  all  assaults  of  evil ;  proving  still 
A  faithful  barrier,  not  o'erieapcd  with  ease 
By  vicious  Custom,  raging  uncontrolled 
Abroad,  and  desolating  public  life. 
When  fierce  Temptation,  seconded  within 
By  traitor  Appetite,  and  armed  with  darts 
Tempered  in  hell,  invades  the  throblnng  breast, 
To  combat  may  be  glorious,  and  success 
Perhaps  may  crown  us ;  but  to  fly  is  safe. 
Hod  I  the  choice  of  sublunary  good, 
Wliat  could  I  wish,  that  I  possess  not  heiel 
Lloalth.  Idsure,  means  t'  improve  it,  friendship, 

peace, 
No  loose  or  wanton,  though  a  wandering  muse, 
And  constant  occupation  without  care. 
Thus  blest  I  draw  •  picture  of  that  bliss ; 


Hopeless,  indeed,  that  dissipated  miiidt, 

And  profligate  abusers  of  a  worid 

Created  fair  so  much  in  vain  for  them, 

Should  seek  the  guiltless  joys,  that  I  describe. 

Allured  by  my  report:  but  sure  no  less, 

That  self-condemned  they  must  neglect  the  pnza 

And  what  they  will  not  taste  must  yet  approve. 

What  we  admiro  we  praise ;  and,  when  we  praise 

Advance  it  into  notice,  that,  is  worth 

Acknowledged,  others  may  admire  it  too. 

I  thercforo  recommend,  though  at  the  risk 

Of  popular  disgust,  yet  boldly  still, 

The  cause  of  piety,  and  sacred  truth. 

And  virtue,  and  those  scenes,  which  Qod  ofdained 

Should  best  secure  them,  and  promote  them  most, 

Scenes  that  I  love,  and  with  regret  pereeive 

Forsaken,  or  through  foUy  not  enjoyed. 

Pure  is  the  nymph,  though  liberal  of  her  smiles, 

And  chaste,  though  unoonfined,  whom  I  extol. 

Not  as  the  prince  in  Shushan,  when  he  called, 

Vainglorious  of  her  charms,  his  Vashti  finth, 

To  grace  the  full  pavilion.    His  design 

Was  but  to  boast  his  own  peculiar  good. 

Which  all  might  view  with  envy,  none  partake. 

My  charmer  is  not  mine  alone ;  my  sweets, 

And  she  that  sweetens  all  my  bitten  too, 

Nature,  enchanting  Nature,  in  whose  fomi 

And  lineaments  divine  I  trace  a  hand 

That  errs  not,  and  find  raptures  still  renewed, 

Is  free  to  all  men—^universal  prize. 

Strange  that  so  fair  a  creature  should  yet  want 

Admirers  and  be  destined  to  divide 

With  meaner  objects  e'en  the  few  she  finds  j 

Stripped  of  her  ornaments,  her  leaves  and  flowen^ 

She  loses  all  her  influence.    Cities  then 

Attract  us,  and  neglected  Nature  pines 

Abandoned,  as  unworthy  of  our  love. 

But  are  not  wholesome  airs,  though  unperiumea 

By  roses;  and  clear  suns,  though  scarcely  felt; 

And  groves,  if  unharmonious,  yet  secure 

From  clamour,  and  whose  very  silence  charms, 

To  be  preferred  to  smoke,  to  the  eclipse 

That  metropolitan  volcanoes  make, 

Whose  Stygian  throats  breathe  darkness  all  day 

longi 
And  to  the  stir  of  Commerce,  driving  slow, 
And  thundering  loud,  with  his  ten  thmwand 

wheels; 
They  would  be,  were  not  madness  in  the  head. 
And  folly  in  the  heart;  were  England  now 
What  England  was, — plain,  hospitable,  kind. 
And  undebauched.    But  we  have  bid  farewell 
To  all  the  virtues  of  those  better  days, 
And  all  their  honest  pleasures.    Mansions  onoe 
Knew  their  own  masters;  and  laborious  hinds. 
Who  had  survived  the  father,  served  the  son. 
Now  the  legitimate  and  rightful  lord 
Is  but  a  transient  guest,  newly  arrived. 
As  soon  to  lie  supplanted.    He,  that  saw 
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His  patrimonial  timber  cast  its  leaf. 

Sells  iho  last  scantling,  and  transfers  the  price 

To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  it  buds  again. 

Estates  are  landscapes,  gazed  upon  awhile 

Then  advertised,  and  auctioneered  away. 

The  country  starves,  and  they,  that  feed  th'  o'er- 

chargcd 
And  surfeited  lewd  town  with  her  fair  dues. 
By  a  just  judgment  strip  and  starve  themselves. 
The  wings,  that  wail  our  riches  out  of  sight. 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows;  and  th'  alert 
And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  joints, 
That  never  tire,  soon  fiems  them  all  away. 
Improvement  too,  the  idol  of  the  age. 
Is  led  with  many  a  victioL    Lo,  he  comes! 
The  omnipotent  magician.  Brown,  appears! 
Down  falls  the  venerable  pile,  th'  abode 
Of  cmr  forefathers — a  grave  whiskered  race, 
But  tasteless.    Springs  a  palace  in  its  stead. 
But  in  a  distant  spot;  where  more  exposed 
It  may  enjoy  th'  advantage  of  the  north. 
And  aguish  east,  till  time  shall  have  transfonned 
Those  naked  acres  to  a  sheltering  grove. 
Be  speaks.    The  lake  in  front  becomes  a  lawn; 
Woods  vaniiA,  hills  subside,  and  valleys  rise ; 
And  streams,  as  if  created  for  his  use, 
Pursue  the  tract  of  his  directing  wand, 
Sinuous  or  straight,  now  rapid  and  now  slow, 
Now  murmuring  soft,  now  roaring  in  cascades— 
E'en  as  he  bids!  Th'  enraptured  owner  smiles. 
'Tis  finished,  and  yet,  finished  as  it  seems, 
Still  wants  a  grace,  the  loveliest  it  could  show, 
A  mine  to  satisfy  th'  enormous  cost 
Drained  to  the  last  poor  item  of  its  wealth. 
He  sighs,  departs,  and  leaves  th'  accomplished 

]Han 
That  he  has  touched,  retouched,  many  a  Igng  day 
Laboured,  and  many  a  night  pursued  in  dreams, 
Just  when  it  meets  his  hopes,  and  proves  the 

heaven 
He  wanted,  for  a  wealthier  to  enjoy ! 
And  now  perhaps  the  glorious  hour  isoome. 
When,  having  no  stake  left,  no  pledge  t'  endear 
Her  interests,  or  that  gives  her  sacred  cause 
A  moment's  operation  on  his  love. 
He  burns  with  most  intense  and  flagrant  zeal 
To  aerve  his  country.    Ministerial  grace 
Deals  him  out  money  from  the  public  chest; 
Or,  if  that  mine  be  shut,  some  private  purse 
Supplies  his  need  with  a  usurious  loan, 
To  be  refunded  duly,  when  his  vote, 


Well-managed,  shall  have  earned  its  worthy  price. 
O  innocent,  compared  with  arts  like  these, 
Crape,  and  cocked  pistol,  and  the  whistling  ball 
Sent  through  the  traveller's  temples !  He  that  finds 
One  drop  of  heaven's  sweet  mercy  in  his  cup. 
Can  dig,  beg,  rot,  and  perish,  wcU  content, 
So  he  may  wrap  himself  in  honest  rags 
At  his  last  gasp ;  but  could  not  for  a  worid  x 

Fish  up  his  dirty  and  dependent  bread 
From  pools  and  ditches  of  the  commonwealth, 
Sordid  and  sickening  at  his  own  success. 

Ambition,  avarice,  penuiy  incurred 
By  endless  riot,  vanity,  the  lust 
Of  pleasure  and  variety,  despatch. 
As  duly  as  tlie  swallows  disappear, 
The  worid  of  wandering  knights  and  squires  to 

town. 
London  ingulfs  them  all !  The  shark  is  there. 
And  the  shark's  prey;  the  spendthrift,  ana  thi) 

leech 
That  sucks  him;  there  the  sycophant,  and  he 
Who  with  bareheaded  and  obsequious  bows 
Begs  a  warm  office,  doomed  to  a  cold  jail 
And  groat  per  diem,  if  his  patron  frown. 
The  levee  swarms,  as  if  in  golden  pomp 
Were  charactered  on  every  statesman's  door, 
'  Battered  and  banJcrupt  fortunes  merMed  here.* 
These  are  the  charms,  that  sully  and  ectipee 
The  charms  of  nature.    'Tis  the  cruel  gripe, 
That  lean,  hard-handed  Poverty  inflicts, 
The  hope  of  better  things,  the  chance  to  win, 
The  wish  to  shine,  the  thirat  to  be  amused. 
That  at  the  sound  of  Winter's  hoaxy  wing 
Unpeople  all  our  counties  of  such  herds 
Of  fluttering,  loitering,  cringing,  begging,  loose, 
And  wanton  vagrants,  as  make  London,  vast 
And  boundless  as  it  is,  a  crowded  coop. 

O  thou,  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  earth. 
Checkered  with  all  complexions  of  mankind, 
And  spotted  with  all  crimes;  in  whom  I  see 
Much  that  I  love,  and  more  that  I  admire. 
And  all  that  I  abhor;  thou  fi«ckled  fair. 
That  pkasest  and  yet  shock'st  me,  I  can  laugh, 
And  I  can  weep,  can  hope,  and  can  deq[)ond. 
Feel  wrath  and  pity,  when  I  think  on  thee! 
Ten  righteous  would  have  saved  a  city  onoe. 
And  thou  hast  many  righteous. — Wdl  for  thee- 
That  salt  preserves  thee;  more  corrupted  else, 
And  therefore  more  obnoxious,  at  thia  hour, 
Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  power  to  be, 
For  whom  God  heard  niM  Abraham  plead  in  Tain 
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BOOK  IV. 


TH5  WINTER  EVENING, 


ARGUMENT. 

The  pott  comes  In.— The  newspaper  is  reed— The  world  contemplated  at  a  distance.— Addran  to  Winter.— Tlie  rnxal 
amusements  of  a  winter  evening  compared  with  the  fashionable  ones. — ^Address  to  Erening.^A.  brown  studv. — RUl  of  sDcm 
in  the  evening.- The  waconcr.— A  poor  fiunily-piece.— Tbe  rural  thief.— Public  houses.- The  multituoe  of  them  oen- 
eured— The  fanner's  daughter ;  what  ebe  was— what  she  is.— The  simplicit/  of  countrjr  manners  almost  losL— ^Guoea  of 
the  change.- Desertion  of'^the  country  by  the  rich.— Neglea  of  magtstrates.- The  militia  principally  In  faulu- The  new 
recnk  and  his  uansformation.— Refleaion  on  bodies  corpoiate.— Tho  love  of  rural  objects  natuTBl  to  all,  and  never  to  be 
lotaUy  extinguished. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  twan^ng  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge,  I  Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  squeezed 


That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwiinkled  face  reflected  bright; — 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  worid. 
With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frinen 

locks; 
News  from  njl  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close  packed  load  behind. 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  conoem 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 
And,  having  dropped  th'  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
CM  and  yet  cheeriul :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  him  indiflferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks, 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill. 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  aflfect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 
But  O,  th'  important  budget !  ushered  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say. 
What  are  its  tidings'?  have  our  troops  awaked'} 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged, 
Snore  to  ibe  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave '} 
Is  India  fircel  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace. 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  1    The  grand  debate, 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  vrisdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  the  loud  kiugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
1  bum  (o  sec  tn'  imprisoned  wranglers  free, 
i\nd  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  &11  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  8  steamy  coiiunn,  and  the  cups, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriti^,  vndt  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in ; 
Not  such  his  evening,  who  with  shining  &oe 


And  bored  with  elbow-points  through  both  his  ndea, 

Outscolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 

Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb, 

And  h&B  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 

Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rage, 

Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 

This  fi>Iio  of  four  pages,  happy  work, 

Wliich  not  e'en  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 

Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read, 

Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  hix^ 

Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break; 

What  is  it,  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 

Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  1 

Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge, 

That  tempts  ambition.    On  the  summit  see 

The  seals  of  ofl&»  glitter  in  his  eyes : 

He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them  I  At  his  heelS| 

Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends, 

And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down 

And  vrins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 

Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 

Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 

The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  grieved, 

T'  engross  a  moment's  notice ;  and  yet  begs. 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts^ 

However  trivial  all  that  ho  conceives. 

Sweet  bashfulness !  it  claims  at  least  this  praise : 

The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense, 

That  it  foretells  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page, 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost; 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there 

With  meny  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  cordlusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks, 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age. 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  baltl. 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  sweets 

Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews, 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  favourite  airs, 

Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits. 
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And  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonden,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

'Tis  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat, 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  4afe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  th'  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  firom  them  all. 
It  turns  submitted  to  my  view,  turns  round 
With  all  its  generations';  I  behold 
The  tumult,  and  am  still.    The  sound  of  war 
Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me ; 
Ghrieves,  but  alarms  me  not.    I  mourn  the  pride 
And  avarice  that  makes  man  a  wolf  to  man; 
Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats. 
By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart, 
And  sigh,  but  never  tremble  at  the  sound. 
He  travels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee 
From  flower  to  flower,  so  he  from  land  to  land: 
The  manners,  customs,  policy  of  all 
Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans ; 
He  sucks  intelligence  in  every  clime. 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  researeh 
At  his  return — a  rich  repast  for  me. 
He  travels,  and  I  too.    I  tread  his  deck, 
Ascend  his  topmast,  through  Us  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
Suflfers  his  woes,  and  share  in  his  escapes; 
While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  dock, 
Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 

O  Winter,  ruler  of  th*  inverted  year, 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  filled, 
Thy  breath  congealed  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other 

snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapped  in 

clouds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way, 
1  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st. 
And  dreadef]^  as  thou  art !    Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east, 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon, 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  Uie  rosy  west;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  Ids  loss  with  added  houis 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease. 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  fkmily  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought, 
Not  less  dispeised  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  ultimate  delights, 
Firende  enjoyments,  homebom  happiness,  * 
And  all  the  comforts,  tliat  the  bwly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  Retirement,  and  the  hours 


Of  long  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 

No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates; 

No  powdered  pert  proficient  in  the  ait 

Of  sounding  an  alarm  assaults  these  doom 

Till  the  street  rings;  no  stationary  steeds 

Cough  their  own  knell,  while  heedless  of  the  sousd. 

The  nlent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake: 

But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task, 

The  pattern  grows,  the  well  depicted  flower, 

Wrought  patienUy  into  the  snowy  lawn, 

Unfolds  its  bosom;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 

And  curling  tendrils,  gracefiilly  disposed, 

F  oilow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair; 

A  wreath  that  can  not  fiide,  of  flowers,  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  th'  amusement  of  the  rest ; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes 

out; 
And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still, 
Begiiile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry:  the  threaded  steel 
Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
The  volume  closed,  the  customary  rites 
Of  the  last  meal  commence.    A  Roman  meal; 
Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 
Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note, 
Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doors. 
And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade, 
Enjoyed,  spare  fisast!  a  radish  and  an  egg. 
Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull. 
Nor  such  as  vrith  a  frown  &rbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  prescribes  the  sound  of  mirth. 
Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 
Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  Grod 
That  made  them,  an  intruder  on  their  joys, 
Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
A  jarring  note.    Themes  of  a  graver  tone, 
Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love. 
While  we  retrace  with  Memory's  pointing  wand, 
That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review, 
The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare, 
The  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found 
XJnlookcd  for,  life  preserved,  and  peace  restored, 
Fruits  of  omnipotent  at«mai  love. 
O  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods !  exclaimed 
The  Sabine  bard.    O  evenings,  I  reply, 
More  to  be  prized  and  coveted  than  youiM, 
As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  truths, 
That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjo> 

Is  Winter  hideous  in  a  garb  like  thist 
Needs  he  the  tragic  fur,  the  smoke  of  lamps. 
The  pent-up  breath  of  an  unsavoury  throng, 
To  thaw  him  mto  feeling;  or  the  smart 
And  snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wHj 
Call  comedy,  to  prompt  him  with  a  smile 'i 
The  self-comphtceut  actor,  when  be  viem 
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(Stealing  a  Bidelong  glance  at  a  fitU  house) 

The  dope  of  faces  from  the  floor  to  th*  roof 

( Ad  if  one  master-spring  controlled  them  all) 

Relaxed  into  a  universal  grin, 

Sees  not  a  countenance  there  that  speaks  of  joy 

Half  So  refined  or  so  sincere  as  ours. 

Cards  were  superfluous  here,  Tvith  all  the  tricks, 

That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contrived 

To  fill  the  void  of  an  unfurnished  hrain, 

To  palliate  dullness,  and  give  tune  a  shove. 

Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove's  wing, 

Unsoikd  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound; 

But  the  world's  Time  is  Time  in  masquerade  I 

TheyiB,  should  I  paint  him,  has  his  pinions  fledged 

With  motley  plumes;   and,  where  the  peacock 

shows 
His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctured  black  and  red 
With  spots  quadrangular  of  diamond  form, 
Ensanguined  hearts,  dubs  typical  of  strife, 
And  spades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 
What  should  be,  and  what  was  an  hour-glass 

once. 
Becomes  a  dice-box,  and  a  bilhard  mace 
Well  does  the  work  of  his  destructive  scythe. 
Thus  decked,  he  charms  a  world  whom  feshion 

blinds 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleased  when  idle  most ; 
Whose  only  happy  arc  their  wasted  hours. 
E'en  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstring  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  fit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  Time,  and  night  by  night 
Placed  at  some  vacant  comer  of  the  board, 
Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 
But  truce  with  censure.    Roving  as  I  rove, 
Where  shall  I  find  an  end,  or  how  proceed  1 
As  he  who  travels  far  oft  turns  aside, 
To  view  some  rugged  rock  or  mouldering  tower. 
Which  seen  delights  him  not ;  then  coming  home, 
Describes  and  prints  it,  that  the  worid  may  know 
How  far  he  went  for  what  was  nothing  worth; 
So  I,  with  brush  in  hand,  and  palette  spread, 
With  colours  mixed  for  a  fiir  diflerent  use, 
Point  cards,  and  dolls,  and  every  idle  thing. 
That  Fancy  finds  in  her  excursive  flights. 

Come,  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace; 
Return,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long  I 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west, 
With  matron  step  slow  moving,  while  the  Night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train !  one  hand  employed 
[n  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day: 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  not  needing  aid, 
Like  homely-featured  Night,  of  clustering  gems; 
A  star  01  two  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow, 
SttflSces  thee ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
Ko  less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  Dktentatious  pageantry,  but  set 


With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone, 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm, 
Or  make  me  so.    Composure  is  thy  gift: 
And,  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  bodks,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels. 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  bom  tc 

please 
I  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  stiU.. 
Just  when  our  drawing-rooms  begin  to  blaze 
With  lights,  by  dear  reflection  multiplied 
From  many  a  mirror,  in  which  he  of  Gath, 
Goliah,  might  have  seen  his  giant  bulk 
Whole  without  stooping,  towering  crest  and  all, 
My  pleasures  too  begin.    But  me  perhaps 
The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  awhilo 
With  faint  illumination,  that  uplifts 
The  shadows  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  fits 
Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quivering  flame.  ' 
Not  undclighted  is  an  hour  to  mo 
So  spent  in  parlour  twilight:  such  a  gloom 
Suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinking  mind. 
The  mind  contemplative,  with  some  new  theme 
Pregnant,  or  indisposed  alike  to  all. 
Laugh  ye,  who  boast  your  more  mercurial  powers, 
That  never  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause, 
Nor  noed one;  I  am  consdous,  and  cojiScaa 
Fearless,  a  soul  that  does  not  always  think. 
Me  oft  has  Fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 
Soothed  me  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towoB, 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  expresEied 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 
Nor  less  amused  have  I  quiescent  watched 
The  Sixity  films,  that  play  upon  the  ban 
Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  view 
Of  superstition,  prophesying  still, 
Though  still  deceived,  some  stranger's  near  ap- 
proach, 
'Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 
In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought. 
And  sleeps,  and  is  refreshed.  Meanwhile  the  ftre 
Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 
Were  tasked  to  his  full  strength,  absorbed  and  lost. 
Thus  oft,  redined  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 
At  evening,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast. 
That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 
The  recollected  powers ;  and  snapping  short 
The  glassy  threads,  with  which  the  fancy  wea^rcs 
Her  brittle  toUs,  restores  me  to  myself. 
How  calm  is  my  recess;  and  how  the  firast, 
Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind  endear 
The  silence  and  the  warmth  enjoyed  within  ? 
I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  ctose  of  day 
A  variegated  show ;  the  meadows  green. 
Though  faded ;  and  the  lands,  where  lotdy  waved 
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The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown, 
Upturned  so  lately  by  the  ibnefol  ehaie. 
I  saw  far  off  the  weedy  fallowi  amik 
With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  grazed 
By  flocks,  fast  feeding ;  and  selecting  each 
T?i«  favourite  herb;  while  all  the  leafless  groves 
That  skirt  the  horizon,  wore  a  sable  hue, 
Scarce  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 
To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change ! 
Which  even  now,  though  silently  performed, 
And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfelt,  the  face 
Of  universal  nature  undexgoes. 
Fast  falls  a  fleecy  shower :  the  downy  flakes 
Descending,  and,  with  never-ceasing  lapse, 
Softly  alighting  upon  all  below, 
Assimilate  all  objects.     Earth  receives 
Gladly  the  thickening  mantle;  and  the  green 
And  tender  blade,  that  feared  the  chilling  blast, 
Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil. 

In  i^uch  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unblighted,  or,  if  found, 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side, 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguished  than  ourselves;  that  thus 
We  may  vrith  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills. 
And  sympathize  with  others  sufiering  more. 
Ill  fares  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beinde  his  reeking  team. 
The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  dose 
To  the  clogged  wheels ;  and  in  its  sluggish  pace 
N<Mseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow. 
The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide. 
While  every  breath,  by  resjnration  strong 
Forced  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 
Uixm  their  jutting  chests.    He,  formed  to  bear 
The  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempestuous  night, 
With  half-shut  eyes,  and  puckered  cheeks  and 

teeth 
Presented  bare  against  the  storm,  plods  on. 
One  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  both 
He  brandishes  his  ptiant  length  of  whip, 
Resounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 
O  happy;  and  in  my  account  denied 
That  sensibility  of  pain,  vrith  which 
Refinement  is  endued,  thrice  happy  thou! 
Thy  frame,  xobust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 
The  piercing  cold,  but  feels  it  unimpaired. 
The  learned  finger  never  need  erplore 
The  vigorous  puke ;  and  the  unhealthftil  east, 
That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every  bone 
Of  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee. 
Thy  days  roll  on  exempt  ftom  household  care; 
Thy  wagon  is  thy  wife ;  and  the  poor  beasts; 
That  drag  the  dull  companion  to  and  fifo, 
Thine  helpless  charge,  dependent  on  thy  care. 
Ah  treat  them  kindly !  rude  as  thou  appear'st, 
Vet  show  that  thou  hast  mercyl  wbidi  the  great. 


With  needless  huxry  whiried  from  place  to  place. 
Humane  as  they  would  seem,  not  always  show 
Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat, 
Such  claim  compassion  in  a  night  like  this, 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  feeling  heart. 
Warmed,  while  it  lasts,  by  labour,  all  day  long 
They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  find  at  evo, 
III  clad  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  too  cool. 
The  frugal  housewife  trembles  when  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  Uazing  cletur, 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 
The  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well ; 
And,  while  her  infant  race,  with  outspread  hanos, 
And  crowded  knees  sit  cowering  o'er  the  sparks, 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  VTarmec^. 
The  man  feels  least,  as  more  inurod  than  she 
To  winter  and  the  current  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  t<»l ; 
Yet  he  too  finds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 
The  taper  soon  extinguished,  which  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's  end 
Just  when  the  day  declined ;  and  the  brown  loaf 
Lodged  on  the  shel^  half  eaten  without  sauce 
Of  savoiuy  cheese,  or  butter,  costlier  still; 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge ;  for  alas  1 
Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chained, 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few. 
With  all  this  thrift  they  thrive  not.    All  the  care 
Ingenioas  parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed,  and  stool, 
Skillet,  and  old  carved  chest,  from  public  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hands ;  but  other  boast  have  none 
To  soothe  their  honest  pride,  that  scorns  to  beg, 
Nor  comfext  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 
I  praise  you  mudi,  ye  weak  and  patient  pair, 
For  ye  are  worthy ;  choosing  rather  far 
A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hard  earned. 
And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 
The  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rcbuffe 
Of  knaves  in  oflice,  partial  in  the  work 
Of  distribution;  liberal  <^ their  aid 
To  clamorous  Importunity  in  rags, 
But  ofttimes  deaf  to  sui^liants,  who  would  bluali 
To  wear  a  tattered  garb,  however  coarse, 
Whom  famine  can  not  reconcile  to  filth; 
These  ask  with  painful  shyness,  and,  refused 
Because  deserving,  silently  retire! 
But  be  ye  of  good  courage  >    Time  itself 
Shall  much  befriend  you.    Time  shall  give  uy 

crease, 
And  all  your  numerous  progeny,  wdl  trained 
But  helpless,  in  few  years  shall  find  their  hands, 
And  labour  too.    Mean-while  ye  shall  not  want 
What,  conscious  of  your  virtues,  wo  can  spare. 
Nor  what  a  wealthier  than  ourselves  may  send. 
I  mean  the  man,  who,  wiien  the  distant  jtoat 
Needhelp,  denies  them  nothing  bat  his  name. 
But  poveity  with  most,  who  whimper  fexth 
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Their  long  comjdaints,  is  aelf-inflicted  wo; 
The  effect  of  laziness  or  sottish  waste. 
Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abnNul 
For  plunder :  moch  solicitous  how  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth 
By  works  of  darkness  and  nocturnal  wrong. 
Wo  to  the  gardener's  pale,  the  farmer's  hedge, 
Plashed  neatly,  and  secured  with  driven  stakes 
Deep  in  the  loamy  bank.    Uptom  by  strength, 
Resistless  in  so  bad  a  cause,  but  lame 
To  better  deeds,  he  bundles  up  the  spoil, 
An  ass's  burthen,  and,  when  laden  most 
And  heaviest,  light  of  foot  steals  £ist  away. 
Nor  does  the  boarded  hovel  better  guard 
The  well-stacked  {nle  of  riven  logs  and  roots, 
From  his  pernicious  fi)roe.    Nor  will  he  leave 
Unwrenched  the  door,  however  well  secured. 
Where  chanticleer  amidst  his  haram  sleeps 
In  unsuspecting  pomp.    Twitched  firom  the  perch. 
He  gives  the  princely  bird,  with  all  his  wives, 
To  his  voracious  bag,  stru^ling  in  vain, 
And  loudly  wondering  at  the  sudden  change. 
Nor  this  to  feed  his  own.    'Tvrere  some  excuse, 
Did  pity  of  their  suderings  warp  aside 
His  principle,  and  tempt  him  into  sin 
For  their  support,  so  destitute.    But  they 
Neglected  pine  at  home ;  themselves,  as  more 
Exposed  than  others,  with  less  scruple  made 
His  victims,  robbed  of  their  defenceless  all 
Cruel  is  all  he  docs.    'Tis  quenchless  thirst 
Of  ruinous  ebriety,  that  prompts 
His  every  action,  and  imbrufees  the  man. 
3  lor  a  law  to  noose  the  villain's  neck, 
Who  starves  lus  own;  who  persecutes  the  blood 
He  gave  them  in  his  children's  vdns,  and  hates 
A"'^^  wrongs  the  woman  he  has  sworn  to  love! 
Pass  where  we  may,  through  city  or  through 
tcwn. 
Village,  or  hamlet,  of  this  merry  land. 
Though  lean  and  beggared,  every  twentieth  paca 
Conducts  the  unguarded  nose  to  such  a  whiff 
Of  stale  debauch,  forth  issuing  from  the  styes 


The  cheek  distwiding  oath,  not  to  be  praieea 

As  omnmenfal,  musical,  polite, 

Like  those,  which  modem  senators  employ. 

Whose  oath  is  rhetoric,  and  who  swear  for  fame* 

Behold  the  schools  in  which  plebeian  minds, 

Once  simple,  are  initiated  in  arts 

Which  some  may  practise  with  politer  grace, 

But  none  with  readier  skill! — ^'tis  here  they  learn 

The  road,  thai  leads  from  competence  and  peace 

Toindigenoe  and  rapine;  till  at  last 

Society,  grown  weary  of  the  load, 

Shakes  her  encumbered  lap,  and  casts  them  out. 

But  censure  profits  little:  vain  th'  attempt. 

To  advertise  in  verse  a  public  pest, 

That,  like  the  filth  with  which  the  peasant  feeds 

His  hungry  acres,  stinks,  and  is  c^  use. 

Th'  excise  is  fattened  with  the  rich  result 

Of  all  this  riot ;  and  ten  thousand  casks, 

For  ever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents. 

Touched  by  the  Midas  finger  of  the  state, 

Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away. 

Drink,  and  be  mad  then;  'tis  your  country  bids! 

Gloriously  drunk  obey  th'  important  call ! 

Her  cause  demands  th'  aasistance  of  your  throats 

Ye  all  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  no  more. 


That  law  has  licensed,  as  makes  temperance  reel. 
There  sit,  involved  and  lost  in  curling  clouds 
Of  Indian  fume,  and  guzzling  deep,  the  boor. 
The  lackey,  and  the  groom:  The  craftsman  there 
Takes  Lethean  leave  of  all  his  toil; 
Smith,  cobler,  joiner,  he  that  plies  the  shears, 
And  h^  that  kneads  the  dough;  all  loud  alike. 
All  learned,  and  all  drunk !  the  fiddle  screams 
Plaintive  and  piteous,  as  it  wept  and  wailed 
lis  wasted  tones  and  harmony  unheard : 
Fierce  the  dispute  whate'er  the  theme ;  while  she. 
Fell  Discord,  arbitress  of  such  debate. 
Perched  on  the  signpost,  holds  with  even  hand 
Her  undecidve  scales.    In  this  she  lays 
A  weight  of  ignorance;  in  that,  of  pride: 
And  smiles  delighted  with  th'  eternal  poise 
Pixio  IS  the  frequent  cuisc,  and  its  twin  sound, 


Would  I  had  fallen  upon  those  happier  days, 
That  poets  celebrate;  those  golden  times. 
And  those  Arcadian  scenes  that  Maro  sings, 
And  Sidney,  warbler  of  poetic  prose. 
N3rmphs  were  Dianas  then,  and  swains  had  hearts 
That  felt  their  virtues:  Innocence,  it  seems, 
From  courts  dismissed,  found  shelter  in  the  grovee , 
The  footsteps  of  Simplicity,  impressed 
Upon  the  yielding  herbage,  (so  they  sing) 
Then  were  not  all  effaced:  then  speech  profane^ 
And  manners  profligate,  were  rarely  found. 
Observed  as  prodigies,  and  soon  reclaimed. 
Vain  wish !  those  days  were  never:  airy  dreams 
Sat  for  the  picture:  and  the  poet's  hand. 
Imparting  substance  to  an  empty  shade. 
Imposed  a  gay  delirium  for  a  truth. 
Grant  it:  I  still  must  envy  them  an  age, 
That  favoured  such  a  dream;  in  days  like  thcM 
Impossible,  when  virtue  is  so  scarce. 
That  to  suppose  a  scene  where  she  presides. 
Is  tramontane,  and  stumbles  all  belief. 
rCo:  we  arc  polislicd  now.    The  rural  lass 
Whom  once  her  virgin  modesty  and  grace, 
Her  artless  manners,  and  her  neat  attire, 
So  dignified,  that  she  was  hardly  less 
Than  the  fair  shepherdess  of  old  romance, 
Is  seen  no  more.    The  character  is  lost  1 
Her  head,  adorned  with  lappets  pinned  aloft, 
And  ribands  streaming  gay,  superUy  raised, 
And  magnified  beyond  all  human  size, 
Indebted  to  some  smart  wig-weaver's  hand 
For  more  than  half  the  treases  it  sustains; 
Her  elbows  ruffled  and  her  tottering  frame 
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lU-ptoppcd  upon  French  heels;  she  might  be 

deemed 
(But  that  the  basket  dangling  on  her  ann 
Iiiterpcets  her  more  truly)  of  a  rank 
Too  proud  for  dahy-work,  or  sale  of  eggs. 
Expect  her  soon  with  footboy  at  her  heels, 
No  longer  blushing  for  her  awkward  load, 
Her  train  and  her  umbrella  all  her  care! 

The  town  has  tinged  the  country;  and  the  state 
Appears  a  spot  upon  a  vestal's  robe, 
The  worse  for  what  it  soils.    The  fashion  runs 
Down  into  scenes  still  rural;  but,  alas, 
Scenes  rarely  graced  with  rural  manners  now! 
Time  was  when  in  the  pastoral  retreat 
Th'  unguarded  door  was  safe ;  men  did  not  watcti 
T'  invade  another's  right,  or  guard  their  own. 
Then  sleep  was  undisturbed  by  ffMir,  unscared 
By  drunken  bowlings;  and  the  chilling  tale 
Of  midnight  murder  was  a  wonder  heard 
With  doubtful  credit,  told  to  frighten  babes. 
But  farewell  now  to  unsuspicious  nights, 
And  slumbers  unalarmed !    Now,  ere  you  sleep, 
Soe  that  your  polished  arms  be  primed  with  care. 
And  drop  the  nightbolt;  ruffians  are  abroad, 
And  the  first  larum  of  the  cock's  shrill  throat 
May  prove  a  trumpet,  summoning  your  ear 
To  horrid  sounds  of  hostile  feet  within. 
E'en  daylight  has  its  dangers;  and  the  walk 
Through  pathless  w&stes  and  woods,  unconscious 

once 
Of  other  tenants  than  melodbus  birds, 
Or  harmless  fiocks,  is  hazardous  and  bold. 
Lamented  change!  to  which  full  many  a  cause 
Inveterate,  hopeless  of  a  cure,  conspires. 
The  course  of  human  things  from  good  to  ill 
From  ill  to  worse,  is  fiital,  never  fails. 
Increase  of  power  begets  increase  of  wealth 
Wealth  luxury,  and  luxury  excess; 
Excess  the  scrofulous  and  itchy  plague, 
That  seizes  first  the  opulent,  descends 
To  tnc  next  rank  contagious,  and  in  time 
Taints  downward  all  the  graduated  scale 
Of  order,  from  the  chariot  to  the  plough. 
The  rich,  and  they  that  have  an  arm  to  check 
The  license  of  the  lowest  in  degree. 
Desert  their  ofike;  and  themselves,  intent 
On  pleasure,  haunt  the  capital,  and  thus 
To  all  the  violence  of  lawless  hands 
Resign  the  soenes  their  presence  might  protect 
Authority  herself  not  seldom  sleeps, 
Though  resident,  and  witness  of  the  wrong. 
The  plump  convivial  parson  often  bears 
The  magisterial  sword  in  vain,  and  lays 
Hb  reverence  and  his  worship  both  to  rest 
On  the  same  cushion  of  habitual  sloth. 
Perhaps  timidity  restrains  his  arm; 
When  he  should  strike  he  trembles,  and  sets  fine, 
Himself  enslaved  by  tenor  of  the  band, 
Th'  audadfoos  oootict  whom  he  dares  not  bind. 


Perhaps,  though  by  profesdon  ghostly  pure. 
He  too  may  have  his  vice,  and  sometimes  prove 
Less  dainty  than  becomes  his  grave  outside 
In  lucrative  concerns.    Examine  well 
His  milkwhite  hand;  the  palm  is  hardly  dean— 
But  here  and  there  an  ugly  smutch  appears. 
Fob!  *twas  a  bribe  that  Icfl  it:  he  has  touched 
Corruption.    Whoso  seeks  an  audit  here 
Propitious,  pays  his  tribute,  game  or  fish, 
Wild  fowl  or  venison ;  and  his  errand  speeds. 

But  faster  far,  and  more  than  all  the  rest, 
A  noble  cause,  which  none,  who  bears  a  spark 
Of  public  virtue,  ever  wished  removed. 
Works  the  deplored  and  mischievous  efleet 
'Tis  universal  soldiership  has  stabbed 
The  heart  of  merit  in  the  meaner  class. 
Arms,  through  the  vanity  and  brainless  rage 
Of  those  that  bear  them,  in  whatever  cause, 
Seem  most  at  variance  with  all  moral  good, 
And  incompatible  with  serious  thought. 
The  clown,  the  child  of  nature,  without  guile, 
Blest  with  an  infant's  ignorance,  of  all 
But  his  own  simple  pleasures;  now  and  then 
A  wrestling  match,  a  foot-race,  or  a  fiedr; 
Is  balloted,  and  trembles  at  the  news: 
Sheepish  he  doffs  his  hat,  and  mumbling  swears 
A  Bible  oath  to  be  whate'er  they  please. 
To  do  he  knows  not  what    The  task  performed* 
That  instant  he  becomes  the  sergeant's  care. 
His  pupil,  and  his  torment,  and  his  jest. 
His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes, 
Bent  knees,  round  shoulders,  an4  dejected  looks, 
Procure  him  many  a  curse.    By  slow  degrees, 
Unapt  to  learn,  and  formed  of  stubborn  stuff. 
He  yet  by  slow  degrees  puts  off  himself, 
Grows  conscious  of  a  change,  and  likes  it  well ; 
He  stands  erect;  his  slouch  becomes  a  walk ; 
He  steps  right  onward,  martial  in  his  air, 
His  form,  and  movement;  is  as  smart  above 
As  meal  and  larded  locks  can  make  him;  vreais 
His  hat,  or  his  plumed  helmet,  with  a  grace; 
And,  his  three  years  of  heroship  ex|nied, 
Retimis  indignant  to  the  slighted  {dough. 
He  hates  the  field,  in  which  no  fife  or  drum 
Attends  him ;  drives  his  cattle  to  a  march ; 
And  sighs  for  the  smart  comrades  he  has  left 
'Twere  well  if  his  exterior  change  were  all^ 
But  with  his  clumsy  port  the  wretch  has  k)st 
His  ignorance  and  harmless  manners  too. 
To  swear,  to  game,  to  drink;  to  show  at  home 
By  lewdness,  idleness,  and  sabbath-breach, 
The  great  proficiency  he  made  abroad; 
T'  astonish  and  to  grieve  his  gazing  friends. 
To  break  some  maiden's  and  his  mother's  beam 
To  be  a  pest  where  he  was  useful  Once; 
Are  his  sole  aim,  and  all  his  glory,  now. 

Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower 
Blown  in  its  native  bed:  *tis  there  alone 
His  ftcdties,  expanded  in  full  hkmiu, 
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Shine  out ;  then  only  xeach  their  premier  lue. 
Bat  man,  a«Bociated  and  leagued  with  man 
By  regal  warrant,  or  self-joined  by  bond 
For  interest  sake,  or  swarming  into  clans 
Beneath  one  head,  for  purposes  of  war, 
Like  flowers  selected  firom  the  rest,  and  bound 
And  bundled  close  to  fill  some  crowded  vose. 
Fades  rapidly,  and,  by  compression  marred, 
Contracts  defilement  not  to  be  endured. 
Hence  chartered  boroughs  are  such  public  leagues ; 
And  burghers,  men  immaculate  perhaps 
In  all  their  private  functions,  onoe  combined, 
Become  a  loathsome  body,  only  fit 
For  dissolution,  huitful  to  the  main. 
Hence  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  dn 
Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life, 
Incorporated,  seem  at  once  to  lose 
Their  nature;  and, disclaiming  all  regard 
For  mercy  and  the  common  rights  of  man, 
Build  factories  with  blood,  conducting  trade 
At  the  sword's  point,  and  dying  the  white  lobe 
Of  innocent  commercial  Justice  red. 
Henc«  too  the  field  of  gloiy,  as  the  worid 
Misdeems  it,  dazzled  by  its  bright  array, 
With  all  its  majesty  of  thundering  pomp, 
Enchanting  music  and  immortal  wreaths, 
Is  but  a  school,  where  thoughtlessness  is  taught 
On  principle,  where  foppery  atones 
For  folly,  gallantry  for  every  vice. 

But  slighted  as  it  is,  and  by  the  great 
Abant^oned,  and,  which  still  I  more  regret, 
Infectcil  mih.  th^  manners  and  the  modes 
It  knew  net  once,  the  country  wins  me  still. 
I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  formed  a  plan. 
That  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss, 
But  there  I  laid  the  scene.    There  early  strayed 
My  fancy,  ere  yet  Uberty  of  choice 
Had  found  me,  or  the  hope  of  being  free. 
My  very  dreams  were  rural;  rural  too 
Thefii^bom  efforts  of  my  youthful  muse, 
Sportive  and  jingling  her  poetic  bells. 
Ere  yet  her  ear  was  mistress  of  their  powers. 
No  bard  could  please  me  but  whose  lyre  was 

tuned 
To  Nature's  praises.    Heroes  and  their  feats 
Fatigued  me,  never  weary  of  the  pipe 
Of  Tityrus,  assembling,  as  he  sang, 
The  rustic  throng  beneath  his  favourite  beech. 
Then  Milton  had  indeed  a  poet's  charms : 
New  to  my  taste  his  Paradise  surpassed 
The  struggling  efforts  of  my  boyish  tongue 
To  speak  its  excellence.    I  danced  for  joy. 
I  marvelled  much,  that,  at  so  ripe  an  age 
As  twice  spven  years,  his  beauties  had  then  first 
Engaged  mv  wonder ;  and  admiring  still. 
And  still  adminng,  with  mgret  supposed 
The  joy  half  lost,  because  not  sooner  found. 
There  too  enamoured  of  the  life  I  loved. 
Pathetic  in  its  praise,  in  its  pursuit 
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Determined,  and  possesBing  it  at  last 
With  transports,  such  as  fiivoured  Koven  fed, 
I  studied,  piiied,  and  wished  that  I  had  known 
Ingenious  Cowley !  and,  though  now  reclaimed 
By  modem  lights  from  an  erroneous  taste,  * 
I  can  not  but  lament  thy  splendid  wit 
Entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  schoob. 
I  still  revere  thee,  courtiy  though  retired ! 
Though  stretched  at  ease  in  Chertsey's  silent 

bowers. 
Not  unemployed;  and  finding  rich  amends 
For  a  lost  world  in  solitude  and  verse. 
'Tis  bom  wUh  all :  the  love  of  Nature's  woriu 
Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man 
Infused  at  the  creation  of  the  kind. 
And,  though  th'  Almighty  Maker  has  throughonl 
Discriminated  each  from  each,  by  strokes 
And  touches  of  his  hand,  with  so  much  art 
Diversified,  that  two  were  never  found 
Twins  at  all  points — ^yet  this  obtains  in  all, 
That  all  discern  a  beauty  in  his  works, 
And  all  can  taste  them:  minds  that  have  beer 

formed 
And  tutored  with  a  leUsh  more  exact, 
But  none  without  some  relish,  none  unmoved. 
It  is  a  flame,  that  dies  not  even  there, 
Where  nothing  feeds  it :  neither  business,  crowds 
Nor  habits  of  luxurious  city  life, 
Whatever  else  they  smother  of  true  worth 
In  human  bosoms,  quench  it  or  abate. 
The  villas  with  which  London  stands  begfat. 
Like  a  swarth  Indian,  with  his  belt  of  beads. 
Prove  it.    A  breath  of  unadulterate  air. 
The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheei 
The  citizen,  and  brace  his  languid  frame ! 
E'en  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  the  town, 
A  garden,  in  which,  nothing  thrives,  has  channs 
That  soothe  the  rich  possessor ;  much  consoled, 
That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint, 
Of  nightshade,  or  valerian,  grace  the  well 
He  cultivates.    These  serve  him  with  a  hint. 
That  nature  lives;  that  nght-refireshing  green 
Is  still  the  livery  she  delights  to  wear. 
Though  sickly  samples  of  th'  exuberant  whole 
What  are  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  herbs 
The  prouder  sashes  fronted  with  a  range 
Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  firagrant  weed. 
The  Frenchman's  dariing  %*  are  they  not  all  proofii 
That  man,  immured  in  cities,  still  retams 
His  inbom  inextinguishable  thirst 
Of  rural  scenes,  compensating  his  loss 
By  supplemental  shifls,  the  best  he  may  > 
The  most  unfurnished  with  the  meaps  of  life, 
And  they,  that  never  pass  their  brick-waif  bounds, 
To  range  the  fields,  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 
Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct :  over  head 
Suspend  their  crazy  boxes,  planted  thick 
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And  watered  duly.     There  the  pitcher  stands 
A  fragment,  and  the  Bpoutlcm  tea-pot  there; 
Sad  witnesses  how  dose-pent  man  regrets 
The  oountryi  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 
A  peep  at  Nature,  when  he  can  no  more. 

Hail,  therefore,  patroness  of  health  and  ease, 
And  contemplation,  heart  consoling  joys. 
And  harmless  pleasures,  in  the  thronged  abode 
Of  multitudes  unknown ;  hail,  rural  life ! 
Address  himself  who  will  to  the  pursuit 
Of  honours,  or  emolument,  or  fame ; 
I  shall  not  add  myself  to  such  a  chase, 
Thwart  his  attempts,  or  envy  his  success. 


Some  must  be  great    Grreat  offices  wil}  liav« 

Great  talents.    And  God  gives  to  every  man 

The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste. 

That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 

Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill. 

To  the  deUvcrer  of  an  injured  land 

He  gives  a  tongue  f  enlarge  upon,  a  heart 

To  feci,  and  Courage  to  redress  her  wrongs ; 

To  monarchs  dignity ;  to  judges  sense ; 

To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill ; 

To  me,  an  unambitious  mind,  content 

In  the  low  vale  of  life,  that  early  felt 

A  wish  for  ease  and  leisure,  and  ere  long 

Found  here  that  leisure,  and  that  ease  I  wished. 


Slie  S^firte* 
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THE  WINTER  MORNING  WALK. 


ARGUMENT. 

A  (Inosty  morning.— The  foddering  of  cattle— The  woodman  and  his  dog.—The  poultry.— Whimsical  eflbcts  of  fxoat  at  a 
walcrialL— The  emprea  of  Rusia's  palace  of  ice. — Amusementa  of  monarchs. — War,  one  of  them. — Ware,  whence.  — 
And  whence  monarchy.— The  evitaof  it— Bnglish  and  French  lo;ralty  contraated.— The  Baaaile.  and  a  piteoner  there.— U 
berty  the  chief  recommendation  of  this  country.— Modem  pairlotisra  questionable,  and  why.— The  perishable  nature  of  the 
beat  human  in.«Jiiiutlona. — t<piriiual  liberty  not  perishable.— The  slavish  state  of  man  by  nature. — Deliver  him.  Deist,  if  vow 
can.— Grace  must  do  It.— The  respective  merits  of  natrlota  and  maityra  stated.— Their  ditiferemtreatmenL— Happy  needsni 
of  the  man  whom  grace  makes  free.— Ilia  relish  oi  the  worlca  of  God.— Address  to  the  Creator. 


'Tis  morning;  and  the  sun,  with  ruddy  orb 
Ascending,  fires  th'  horizon  *,  while  the  clouds, 
That  crowd  away  before  the  driving  wind, 
More  ardent  as  the  disk  emerges  more, 
Resemble  most  some  city  in  a  blaze, 
Seen  through  the  leafless  wood.    His  slanting  ray 
Slides  iniefiectual  down  the  snowy  vale, 
And,  tinging  all  with  his  own  rosy  hue. 
From  every  herb  and  every  spiiy  blade 
Stretches  a  length  of  shadow  o'er  the  field. 
Mine,  spindling  into  longitude  immense, 
In  spite  of  gravity,  and  sage  remark 
That  I  myself  am  but  a  fleeting  shade. 
Provokes  me  to  a  smile.    With  eye  askance 
I  view  the  muscular  proportioned  limb 
Transformed  to  a  lean  shank.    The  shapeless  pair, 
As  they  deagned  to  mock  me,  at  my  side 
Take  step  for  step;  and,  as  I  near  approach 
The  cottage,  walk  along  the  plastered  wall, 
Preposterous  sight !  the  legs  without  the  man. 
The  veniuire  of  the  plain  lies  buried  deep 
Beneath  the  dazzling  deluge ;  and  the  bents, 
And  coarser  grass,  upspearing  o'er  the  rest, 
Of  late  unsightly  and  unseen,  now  shine 
Conspicuous,  and  in  bright  apparel  clad. 
And,  fledged  with  icy  feathers,  not  superb. 
The  cattle  mourn  in  comers,  where  the  fence 
Screens  them,  and  seem  half  petrified  to  sleep 
In  unrocumbent  sadness.    There  they  wait 


Their  wonted  fodder ;  not  like  hungering  man. 
Fretful  if  unsuppUed ;  but  silent,  meek, 
And  patient  of  the  slow  paced  swain's  delay. 
Ue  from  the  stack  carves  out  th'  accustomed  load, 
Deep-plunging,  and  again  deep-plunging  oil. 
His  broad  keen  knife  into  the  solid  mass ; 
Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  stands, 
With  such  undeviating  and  even  force 
He  severs  it  away :  no  needless  care, 
Lest  storms  should  overset  the  leaning  pile 
Deciduous,  or  its  own  unbalanced  VTeight. 
Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  uneoncemed 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man;  to  wield  the  axe, 
And  drive  the  wedge,  in  yonder  finest  drear, 
From  mom  to  eve  his  solitary  task. 
Shaggy,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears, 
And  tail  cropped  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur 
His  dog  attends  him.    Close  behind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow;  and  now,  with  many  a  frisk 
Wido-scampering,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout ; 
Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat,  and  barks  fi>r  joy. 
Heedless  of  all  his  pranks,  the  sturdy  churl 
Moves  right  toward  the  mark;  nor  stops  foraughl 
But  now  and  then  with  pressure  of  his  thumb 
T'  adjust  the  firagrant  charge  of  a  short  tube, 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose ;  the  trailing  doufl 
Streams  fiir  behind  him,  scenting  all  the  air. 
Ifow  from  the  roots,  or  firamthe  neighbouring  palf« 
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Where,  diligent  to  catch  the  first  &int  gleam 
Of  smiUiig  day,  they  godsip*d  mde  hy  side, 
Come  trooping  at  the  housewife's  well-known  call 
The  feathered  tribes  domestic.    Half  on  wing, 
And  half  on  foot,  they  brush  the  fleecy  flood. 
Con«nou8  and  fearful  of  too  deep  a  plunge. 
The  sparrows  peep,  and  quit  the  sheltering  eaves, 
To  seize  the  fair  occasion ;  well  they  eye 
The  scattered  grain,  and  thievishly  resolved 
T'  escape  th'  impending  famine,  often  scared 
As  oft  return,  a  pert  voracious  kind. 
Clean  riddance  quickly  made,  one  only  care 
Remains  to  each,  the  search  of  sunny  nook, 
Or  shed  impervious  to  the  blast.    Reogned 
To  sad  necessity,  the  cock  foregoes 
His  wonted  strut ;  and  wading  at  their  head 
With  well-considered  steps,  seems  to  resent 
His  altered  gait  and  statcliness  retrenched. 
How  find  the  mjrriads,  that  in  summer  cheer 
Tlic  hills  and  valleys  with  their  ceaseless  songs, 
Due  sustenance,  or  where  subsist  they  now  1 
Earth  >4elds  them  nought :  th*  imprisoned  worm  is 

safe 
Beneath  the  frozen  clod;  all  seeds  of  herbs 
Lie  covered  close ;  and  berry-bearing  thorns, 
That  feed  the  thrush,  (whatever  some  suppose) 
Afford  the  smaller  minstrels  no  supply. 
The  long  protracted  rigour  of  the  year 
Thins  all  their  numerous  flocks.    In  chinks  and 

holes 
Ten  thousand  seek  an  unmolested  end. 
As  instinct  prompts ;  self-buried  ere  they  die. 
The  very  rooks  and  daws  forsake  the  fields, 
Where  neither  grub,  nor  root,  nor  earth-nut,  now 
Repays  their  labour  more ;  and  perched  aloft 
By  the  wayside,  or  stalking  in  the  path. 
Xjean  pensioners  upon  the  traveller's  track, 
Pick  up  their  nauseous  dole,  though  sweet  to  them, 
Of  voided  pulse  or  half-digested  grain. 
The  streams  are  lost  amid  the  splendid  blank, 
Overwhelming  all  distinction.    On  the  flood, 
Indurated  and  fixed,  the  snowy  weight 
Lies  undissolved  *,  while  silently  beneath, 
And  unperceived,  the  current  steals  away. 
Not  so  where,  scornful  of  a  check,  it  leaps 
The  mill-dam,  dashes  on  the  restless  wheel, 
And  wantons  in  the  pebbly  gulf  below: 
No  frost  can  bind  it  there ',  its  utmost  force 
Con  but  arrest  the  light  and  smoky  mist,  * 

That  in  its  faU  the  liquid  sheet  throws  wide. 
And  sec  where  it  has  hung  the  embroidered  banks 
With  forms  so  various,  that  no  powers  of  art, 
The  pencil  or  the  pen,  may  trace  the  scene ! 
Here  glittering  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high 
(Fantastic  misarrangement !)  en  the  roof 
Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling 

trees 
And  shrubs  of  fidry  land.    The  crystal  drops. 
That  trickle  down  the  branches,  fiust  congealed, 


Shoot  into  pillars  of  pellucid  lengtii, 

And  prop  tiie  pile  they  but  adorned  before. 

Here  grotto  whhin  grotto  safe  defies 

The  sunbeam ;  there,  embossed  and  firettad  wild, 

The  growing  wonder  takes  a  thousand  shajies 

Capricious,  in  which  fancy  seeks  in  vain 

The  likeness  of  some  object  seen  before.    « 

Thus  Nature  works  as  if  to  mock  at  Ait, 

And  in  defiance  of  her  rival  powers ; 

By  these  fortuitous  and  random  strokes 

Performing  such  inimitable  (eats. 

As  she  with  all  her  rules  can  never  reach. 

Less  worthy  of  applause,  though  more  admuedi 


Because  a  novelty,  the  work  of  man, 
Imperial  mistress  of  the  fiir-clad  Russ, 
Thy  most  magnificent  and  mighty  freak, 
The  wonder  of  the  North.    No  forest  fell, 
When  thou  wouldst  build;  no  quarry  sent  hit 

stores 
T*  enrich  thy  walls :  but  thou  didst  hew  the  floods, 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 
In  such  a  palace  Aristieus  found 
Cyrene,  when  he  bore  the  plaintiff  tale 
Of  his  lost  bees  to  her  maternal  ear ; 
In  such  a  palace  Poetry  might  place 
The  armory  of  Winter ;  whei«  his  troops, 
The  gloomy  clouds,  find  weapons,  arrowy  sleot, 
Skin-piercing  volley,  blossom-bruising  hail, 
And  snow,  that  often  blinds  the  traveller's  oouna^ 
And  wraps  him  in  an  unexpected  tomb. 
Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose ; 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there : 
Ice  upon  ice,  the  well-adjusted  parts 
Were  soon  conjoined,  nor  other  cement  asked 
Than  water  interfused  to  make  them  one. 
Lamps  gracefully  disposed,  and  of  all  hues, 
Illumined  every  side :  a  watery  light 
Gleamed  through  the  clear   transparency,  thai 

seemed 
Another  moon  new  risen,  or  meteor  fallen 
From  Heaven  to  Earth,  of  lambent  flame  serenA. 
So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy ;  though  smooth 
And  slippery  the  materials,  yet  frost-bound 
Firm  as  a  rock.    Nor  wanted  aught  within, 
That  royal  residence  might  well  befit, 
For  grandeur  or  for  use.    Long  wavy  wreaths 
Of  flowers  that  feared  no  enemy  but  warmth. 
Blushed  on  the  pannels.  Mirror  needed  none 
Where  all  was  vitreous ;  but  in  order  due 
Convivial  table  and  commodious  seat 
(What  seemed  at  least  commodious  seat)  were 

there; 
Sofa,  and  couch,  and  high-buUt  throne  august 
The  same  lubricity  was  found  in  alL 
And  all  was  moist  to  the  warm  touch ;  a  scene 
Of  evanescent  glory,  once  a  stream. 
And  soon  to  dide  into  a  stream  again. 
Alas!  'twas  but  a  mortifying  stroke 
Of  undeserved  severity  that  (rjanced 


THE  TASK. 


(Made  by  a  monarch)  on  hfer  own  eatate, 
On  human  grandeur  and  the  couita  of  kinga. 
'Twaa  tranaient  m  its  naturei  hs  in  ahow 
'Twasdurahle;  as  worthlevasitaeemed 
IntruuicaJlypveciouB;  to  the  loot 
Treaeheroua  and  ialae;  it  amiled,  and  it  was 

cold. 
Great  pnneei  have  great  playtfaingi.    Some 

have  playvd 
.  At  hewing  mountains  into  men,  andanme 
At  building  human  wonders  mountain  high. 
Some  have  amUBed  the  dull,  sad  yean  of  life, 
(Lifis  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad) 
With  schemes  of  monumental  fame;  and  sought 
By  pyramids  and  mausdean  pomp, 
Short-lived  themselves,  t'  immortalize  their  bones. 
Some  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  field. 
And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  thdr  sport. 
But  war's  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects 

wise. 
Kings  would  not  play  at    f)  ations  would  do  well 
T'  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief;  and  who  spdl, 
Because  men  sufier  it,  their  toy  the  workL 

When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Was  split  into  diversity  of  tongues, 
Then,  as  a  shepherd  separates  his  flock, 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  those, 
Giod  drave  asunder,  and  assigned  their  lot 
To  all  the  nations.    Ample  was  the  boon 
He  gave  them,  in  his  distribution  fiuir 
And  equal;  and  he  bade  them  dwell  in  peace. 
Peace  was  awhile  their  care:  they  ploughed  and 

sowed, 
And  reaped  their  plenty  without  grudge  or  strife. 
But  violence  can  never  longer  sleep, 
Than  human  passions  please.    In  every  heart 
Are  sown  the  sparks,  that  kindle  fiery  war: 
Occasion  needs  but  fan  them,  and  they  blaze. 
Cain  had  already  shed  a  brother's  blood: 
The  deluge  washed  it  out;  but  left  unquenched 
The  seeds  of  murder  in  the  breast  of  man. 
Soon  by  a  righteous  judgment  in  the  line 
Of  his  descending  progeny  was  found 
The  first  artificer  of  death;  the  shrewd 
Contriver,  who  first  sweated  at  the  forge, 
And  forced  the  blunt  and  yet  unbloodied  steel 
To  a  keen  edge,  and  made  it  bright  for  war. 
Him  Tubal  named,  the  Vulcan  of  old  tunes, 
The  sword  and  fidchion  their  inventor  claim; 
And  the  first  smith  was  the  first  murderer's  son. 
His  art  survived  the  waters;  and  ere  kmg, 
When  man  was  multiplied  and  spread  abroad 
In  tribes  and  clans,  and  had  begun  to  call 
These  meadows,  and  that  range  of  hills  his  own, 
The  tasted  sweets  of  property  li^at 
Desire  of  more,  and  industry  in  some, 
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T'  improve  and  cultivate  their  just  demesne. 

Made  others  covet  what  they  saw  so  fiiir. 

Thus  war  b^gan  on  earth:  these  fought  fi>r  spoil, 

And  those  in  self-defence.    Savage  at  first 

The  onset,  and  irregular.    At  length 

One  eminent  above  the  rest  for  strength, 

For  stratagem,  fiir  courage,  or  fi>r  all. 

Was  chosen  leader;  him  they  served  in  war, 

And  him  in  peace,  for  sake  of  warlike  deeds 

Reverenced  no  less.    Who  could  vnth  him  ouoi* 

parel 
Or  who  so  worthy  to  control  themselves. 
As  he,  whose  prowess  had  subdued  their  foesi 
Thus  war,  afibrding  field  for  the  display 
Of  virtue,  made  one  chief,  whom  times  of  peace, 
Which  have  their  exigencies  too,  and  call 
For  skill  in  government,  at  length  made  king. 
King  was  a  name  too  proud  for  man  to  wear 
With  modesty  and  meekness;  and  the  crown, 
So  dazzling  in  their  eyes,  who  set  it  on, 
Was  sure  t'  intoxicate  the  brows  it  bound. 
It  is  the  abject  property  of  most. 
That,  being  parcel  of  the  common  mass, 
And  destitute  of  means  to  raise  themselves, 
They  sink,  and  settle  lower  than  they  need. 
They  know  not  what  it  is  to  feel  within 
A  comprehensive  faculty,  that  grasps 
Great  purposes  with  ease,  that  turns  and  wields^ 
Almost  without  an  efibrt,  plans  too  vast 
For  their  conception,  which  they  can  not  move. 
Conscious  of  impotence  they  soon  grow  drunk 
With  gazing,  when  they  see  an  able  man 
Step  forth  to  notice:  and,  besotted  thus. 
Build  him  a  pedestal,  and  say,  "Stand  thorn, 
And  be  our  admiration  and  our  praise.'' 
They  roll  themselves  before  him  in  the  dust. 
Then  most  deserving,  in  their  own  account, 
When  most  extravagant  in  his  applause, 
As  if  exalting  him  they  raised  themselves. 
Thus  by  degrees,  self-cheated  of  their  sound 
And  sober  judgment,  that  he  is  but  man, 
They  demi-deify  and  fume  him  so, 
That  in  due  season  he  forgets  it  too. 
Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-  conceit, 
He  gulps  the  windy  diet;  and  ere  kmg, 
Adopting  their  mistake,  profoundly  thinks 
The  world  was  made  in  vain,  if  not  for  him. 
Thenceforth  they  axe  his  cattle;  drudges,  boiM 
To  bear  his  burthens,  drawing  in  his  gears. 
And  sweating  in  his  service,  his  caprice 
Becomes  the  soul  that  animates  them  all 
He  deems  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  lives, 
Spent  in  the  purchase  of  renown  for  him, 
An  easy  reckoning;  and  they  think  the  same. 
Thus  kings  were  first  invented,  and  thus  kings 
Were  burnished  into  heroes,  and  became 

I  The  arbiters  of  this  terraqueous  swamp ; 
Storks  among  ficogs,  that  have  but  amkad  ans 

I        died. 
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Strange,  that  soch  foUy,  as  fifU  bloated  man 
To  eminence  fit  only  for  a  god, 
Should  ever  diivel  oat  of  hmnan  lips, 
E'en  in  the  cradled  weakness  of  the  world! 
Still  stranger  much,  that  when  at  length  man- 
kind 
Had  reached  the  sinewy  firmness  of  their  youth, 
And  could  discriminate  and  aigue  well 
(>n  subjects  more  mysterious,  they  were  yet 
Babes  in  the  cause  of  fieedom,  and  should  fear 
And  quake  before  the  gods  themselves  had  made; 
But  above  measure  strange,  that  neither  proof 
Of  sad  experience,  nor  example  set 
By  some,  whose  patriot  virtue  has  prevailed, 
Can  even  now,  when  they  arc  grown  mature 
In  wisdom,  and  with  philosophic  deeds 
Familiar,  serve  t'  emancipate  the  rest! 
Such  dupes  are  men  to  custom,  and  so  prone 
To  reverence  what  is  ancient,  and  can  plead 
A  course  of  long  observance  for  its  use, 
That  even  servitude,  the  worst  of  ills, 
Because  deliveied  down  from  sire  to  son, 
Is  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing. 
But  is  it  fit,  or  can  it  bear  the  shock 
Of  ratioitdl  discussion,  that  a  man, 
Compomided  and  made  up  like  other  men 
Of  elements  tumultuous,  in  whom  lust 
And  felly  in  as  ample  measure  meet, 
As  in  the  bosoms  of  the  slaves  he  rules. 
Should  be  a  despot  absolute,  and  boast 
Himself  the  otUy  freeman  of  his  landl 
Should,  when  he  pleases,  and  on  whom  he  will. 
Wage  war,  with  any  or  with  no  pretence 
O^  provocation  given,  or  vrrong  sustained, 
And  force  the  beggarly  last  doit  by  means 
That  his  own  humour  dictates,  from  the  clutch 
Of  Poverty,  that  thus  he  may  procure 
His  thousands,  weary  of  penurious  life, 
A  splendid  opportunity  to  diet 
Say  ye,  who  (with  less  prudence  than  of  old 
Jotham  ascribed  to  his  assembling  trees 
In  politic  convention)  put  your  trust 
V  th'  shadow  of  a  bramble,  and  reclined 
In  fancied  peace  beneath  his  dangerous  branch, 
llejoice  in  him;  and  celebrate  his  sway. 
Where  find  ye  passive  fortitude?  Whence  springs 
Your  self-denying  zeal,  that  holds  it  good. 
To  ttnke  the  prickly  grievance,  and  to  hang 
His  thorns  with  streamers  of  continual  praise  1 
We  too  are  friends  to  loyalty.    We  love 
The  king,  who  loves  the  law,  respects  his  bounds 
And  reigns  content  within  them:  him  we  serve 
Freely  and  with  delight,  who  leaves  us  free: 
But  locoUccting  still,  that  he  is  man, 
We  tru^  him  not  too  far.    King  though  he  be, 
And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  weak, 
And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still; 
May  Axercise  amiss  his  proper  powers, 
Or  rovot  more  than  freemen  choose  to  grant: 


Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.    He  is  oun, 
T'  administer,  to  guard,  t'  adom  the  state. 
But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.    We  are  his, 
To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause, 
True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves. 
Mark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  yon  kf^ 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours. 
We  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you: 
We  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonwealth. 
You  the  regardless  author  of  its  woes: 
We  for  the  sake  of  liberty  a  king. 
You  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyrant's  sake. 
Our  love  is  principle,  and  has  its  root 
In  reason,  is  judicbus,  manly,  firee; 
Yours,  a  blind  instinct,  crouches  to  the  rod. 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust. 
Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it  seems, 
Sterling  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish, 
I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  beloved 
Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undisceming  praise, 
Where  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  throne, 
Not  to  the  man,  who  fills  it  as  he  ought 

Whose  freedom  is  by  sufferance,  and  at  will 
Of  a  superior,  he  is  never  free. 
Who  lives,  and  is  not  weary  of  a  Ufe 
Exposed  to  manacles,  deserves  them  well. 
The  state,  that  strives  for  liberty,  though  feiled. 
And  forced  t'  abandon  what  she  bravely  sought, 
Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt 
And  pity  for  her  loss.    But  that's  a  cause 
Not  ofleoi  unsuccessful :  power  usurped 
Is  weakness  when  opposed;  conscious  of  wrong, 
'Tis  pusillanimous  and  prone  to  flight. 
But  slaves,  that  once  conceive  the  glowing  thought 
Of  freedom,  in  that  hope  itself  possess 
All  that  the  contest  calls  for;  spirit,  stiength, 
The  scorn  of  danger,  and  united  hearts; 
The  surest  presage  of  the  good  they  seek.* 

Then  shame  to  manhood,  and  opprobrious  m<^re 
To  France  than  all  her  losses  and  defeats, 
Old  or  of  later  date,  by  sea  or  land. 
Her  house  of  bondage,  worse  than  that  of  old 
Which  God  avenged  on  Pharaoh — the  Bastille. 
Ye  horrid  towers,  the  abode  of  broken  hearts* 
Ye  dungeons  and  ye  cages  of  despair. 
That  monarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to  age 
With  music,  such  as  suits  their  sovereign  ears, 
The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men! 
There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 
To  hear  that  ye  were  fallen  at  Last;  to  know 
That  e'en  our  enemies,  so  oft  employed 
In  forging  chains  for  us,  themselves  were  free. 
For  he,  who  values  Liberty,  confines 
BUs  zeal  for  her  predominance  within 


*  The  author  hopea^  that  he  shall  not  be  cea5ureJ  for  tuiDS. 
ceanry  warmth  upon  so  interesting  a  subject  He  is  aram, 
that  it  is  become  almost  Taaiiionable  to  stigmatize  such  mat\- 
menis  as  do  better  than  empty  declamation;  but  it  «i  an  tf 
wympuxn,  and  peculiar  to  modem  times. 
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No  narrow  bounds;  her  cause  engages  him 

Wherever  pleaded.    'Tis  the  cause  of  man. 

There  dweU  the  most  forlorn  of  human  kind, 

Immured  though  unaccused,  condemned  untried, 

Cruelly  spared,  and  hopeless  of  escape. 

There,  like  the  visionary  emblem  seen 

By  him  of  Babylon,  life  stands  a  stump, 

And,  filleted  about  with  hoops  of  brass, 

Still  liv68,  though  all  his  pleasant  boughs  are  gone 

To  count  the  hour-bell  and  expect  no  change; 

And  ever  as  the  sullen  sound  is  heard, 

Still  to  reflect,  that,  though  a  joyless  note 

To  him,  whose  moments  all  have  one  dull  pace, 

Ten  thousand  rovers  in  the  world  at  laxge 

Account  it  music;  that  it  summons  some 

To  theatre,  or  jocund  feast  or  ball; 

The  wearied  hireling  finds  it  a  release 

From  labour;  and  the  lover,  who  has  chid 

Its  long  delay,  feels  every  welcome  stroke 

Uxwn  his  heart-strings,  trembling  with  delight — 

To  fly  for  refuge  firom  distracting  thought 

To  such  amusements  as  ingenious  wo 

Contrives,  hard-iihiiling,  and  without  her  tools — 

To  read  engraven  on  the  mouldy  walls. 

In  staggering  types,  his  predecessor's  tale, 

A  sad  memorial,  and  subjoin  his  own — 

To  turn  purveyor  to  an  overgorged 

And  bloated  spider,  till  the  pampered  pest 

Is  made 'familiar,  watches  his  approach, 

Comes  at  his  call,  and  serves  him  for  a  friend — 

To  wear  out  time  in  numbering  to  and  fro 

Tho  studs,  that  thick  emboss  his  iron  door; 

Then  downward  and  then  upward,  then  aslant 

And  then  alternate;  with  a  sickly  hope 

By  dint  of  change  to  give  his  tasteless  task 

Some  relish ;  till  the  sum,  exactly  found 

In  all  directions,  he  begins  again — 

Oh  comfortless  existence !  hemmed  around 

With  woes,  which  who  that  sufiers  would  not 

kneel 
And  beg  for  exile,  or  the  pangs  of  death  1 
That  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow-man, 
Abridge  him  of  his  just  and  native  rights. 
Eradicate  him,  tear  him  from  his  hold 
Upon  the  endearments  of  domestic  life 
And  social,  nip  his  fruitfulness  and  use, 
And  doom  him  for  perhaps  a  heedless  word 
To  barrenness,  and  solitude,  and  tears. 
Moves  indignation,  makes  tho  name  of  king 
(Of  king  whom  such  prerogative  can  please) 
As  dreadful  as  the  Manichean  god : 
Adored  through  fear,  strong  only  to  destroy. 

'Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume ; 
And  we  aro  weeds  without  it.    All  constraint, 
Except  what  wisdom  lays,  on  evil  men, 
la  evU :  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science,  blinds 
UTie  eyesight  of  Discovery ;  and  begets, 


In  tho0e  that  suflfer  it,  a  sordid  mind, 

Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 

To  be  the  tenant  of  mail's  noble  form. 

Thee  therefore  still,  blame-worthy  as  thou  art, 

With  all  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeceed 

By  public  exigence,  till  annual  food 

Falls  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state. 

Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 

Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free ; 

My  native  nook  of  earth !  Thy  clime  is  rude, 

Replete  vrith  vapours,  and  disposes  much 

AH  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine : 

Thine  unadulterate  manners  aro  less  soft 

And  plausible  than  social  life  requires. 

And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art, 

To  give  thee  what  poUter  France  receives 

From  nature's  bounty— that  humane  address 

And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  b 

In  converse,  either  starved  by  cold  reserve, 

Or  flushed  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawL 

Yet  being  free  I  love  thee :  for  the  sake 

Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content. 

Disgraced  as  thou  hast^)een,  poor  as  thou  art, 

To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside. 

But,  once  enslaved,  farewell !  I  could  endure 

Chains  no  where  patiently;  and  chains  at  home, 

Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 

Then  what  were  left  of  roughness  in  the  grain 

Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 

That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 

And  shock  me.    I  should  then  with  double  pain 

Feel  all  tho  rigour  of  thy  fickle  clime ; 

And  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  lost, 

For  which  our  Hampdens  and  our  Sidneys  bled, 

I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 

Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere ; 

In  scenes,  which,  having  never  known  me  firee. 

Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  loss  I  felt. 

Do  I  forebode  impossible  events. 

And  tremble  at  vain  dreams'?  Heaven  grant  I  may : 

But  th'  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past. 

And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 

Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere. 

And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them.    He  that  takes 

Deep  in  his  soft  credulity  the  stamp 

Designed  by  loud  declaimers  on  the  part 

Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lust. 

Incurs  derifflon  for  his  easy  faith. 

And  lack  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause  enough : 

For  when  was  public  virtue  to  be  found 

Where  private  was  not  7    Can  he  love  the  whole 

Who  loves  no  part  1    He  be  a  nation's  friend. 

Who  is  in  truth  the  friend  of  no  man  there  1 

Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause. 

Who  slights  the  charities,  for  whose  dear  saKt; 

That  country,  if  at  all,  must  be  beloved  1 

'Tis  therefore  sober  and  good  men  are  sad 
For  England's  glory,  seeing  it  wax  pale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champions  wear  then  hear 
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So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain, 
Healthful  and  undisturbed  by  factious  fumes, 
Can  dream  them  trusty  to  the  general  weal. 
Such  were  not  they  of  old,  whose  tompered  blades 
DispexBed  the  shackles  of  usurped  control, 
And  hewed  them  link  from  link ;  then  Albion's  sons 
Were  sons  indeed :  they  felt  a  filial  heart 
Beat  high  within  them  at  a  mother's  wrongs; 
And,  shining  each  in  his  domestic  sphere. 
Shone  brighter  still,  once  called  to  public  view. 
*Ti8  therefore  many,  whose  sequestered  lot 
Forbids  their  interference,  looking  on, 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event; 
And,  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  state. 
That  promised  once  more  firmness,  so  assailed, 
That  all  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake, 
Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall. 
All  has  its  date  below ;  the  fatal  hour 
Was  registered  in  heaven  ere  time  began. 
We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too :  the  deep  foundations  that  we  lay. 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  i^d  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock: 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood ; 
And  in  the  dust,  idfled  and  searched  in  vain, 
The  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps. 

But  there  is  yet  a  liberty,  unsung 
By  poets,  and  by  senators  unpraised. 
Which  monarchs  can  not  grant,  nor  all  the  powers 
Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away : 
A  liberty,  which  penecution,  fraud, 
Oppression,  prisons,  have  no  power  to  bind ; 
Which  whoso  tastes  can  be  enslaved  no  more, 
rris  lilierty  of  heart  derived  from  Heaven, 
Bought  with  hi»  bk)od,  who  gave  it  to  mankind, 
Ar.d  scaled  with  thu  saoiv  token.    It  is  heki 
By  cliarter,  and  that  charter  sanctioned  sure 
By  th'  unimpeachable  and  awful  oath 
And  promise  of  a  Grod.    His  other  gifts 
All  liear  the  royal  stamp,  that  speaks  them  his, 
And  are  august ;  but  this  transcends  them  all 
His  other  works,  the  visible  display 
Of  all  creating  energy  and  mighty 
Are  grand,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  of  the  woid, 
That  finding  an  interminable  space 
Unoccupied,  has  filled  the  void  so  well, 
And  made  so  spaikling  what  was  dark  before. 
But  these  are  not  his  glory.    Man,  'tis  true, 
Smit^with  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  scene, 
Might  well  suppose  th'  artificer  divine 
Meant  it  eternal,  had  he  not  himself 
Pronounced  it  transient,  glorious  as  it  is, 
A  nd  still  designing  a  mote  glorious  far, 
Doomed  it  as  insufficbnt  for  his  praise. 
These  therefbro  an  occaiaonal,  and  pass; 
Formed  for  the  confutation  of  the  fod, 
Wbose  lying  heart  disputes  against  a  God; 
That  ofilice  served,  they  must  be  swept  away, 
^otsoih*  laboonof  hislove;  they  shine  • 


In  other  heavens  than  these  that  we  bdiold, 
And  fade  not    There  is  Paradise  that  feaik 
No  forfeiture,  and  of  its  firuits  he  sends 
Large  prelibation  ofl  to  saints  below. 
Of  these  the  first  in  order,  and  the  pledi^e^ 
And  confident  assurance  of  the  rest. 
Is  liberty;  a  flight  into  his  arms, 
Ere  yet  morality's  fine  threads  give  way, 
A  clear  escape  from  tyrannizing  lust, 
And  full  immunity  firom  penal  wa 

Chains  are  the  portion  of  revolted  man. 
Stripes  and  a  dungeon;  and  his  body  serves 
The  triple  purpose.    In  that  sickly,  foul, 
Opprobrious  residence  he  finds  them  all. 
Prepense  his  heart  to  idols,  he  is  held. 
In  silly  dotage  on  created  things. 
Careless  of  their  Creator.    And  that  low 
And  sordid  gravitatbn  of  his  powers 
To  a  vile  clod  so  draws  him,  with  such  foios 
Resistless  firom  the  centre  he  should  seek. 
That  he  at  last  forgete  it.    All  his  hopes 
Tend  downward;  his  amlntion  is  to  sink, 
To  reach  a  depth  profounder  still,  and  still 
Profounder,  in  the  fiUhomless  abyss 
Of  folly,  plunging  in  pursuit  of  death 
But  ere  he  gain  the  comfortless  repose 
He  seeks,  and  acquiescence  of  bis  soul 
In  Heaven-renoundng  exile,  he  endures — 
What  does  he  not,  firom  Iust4  opposed  in  vaiA, 
And  self-reproaching  consdeno'l  He  foreseen 
The  fiital  issue  to  his  health,  fiime,  peace. 
Fortune  and  dignity;  the  loss  of  all 
That  can  ennoble  man,  and  make  frail  life, 
Short  as  it  is,  supportable.    Still  worse, 
Far  worse  than  all  the  plagues,  with  which  bk 

sins 
Infect  his  happiest  moments,  he  forebodes 
Ages  of  hopeless  misery.    Future  death. 
And  death  still  future.    Not  a  hasty  stroke, 
Like  that  which  sends  him  to  the  dusty  grave ; 
But  unxepealable  enduring  death. 
Scripture  is  still  a  trumpet  to  his  fears; 
What  none  can  prove  a  forgery  may  be  true ; 
What  none  but  bad  men  wish  exploded  most 
That  scruple  checks  lum.    Riot  is  not  loud 
Nor  drunk  enough  to  drown  it.    In  the  miibt 
Of  laughter  his  compunctions  are  sincere; 
And  he  abhors  the  jest  by  which  he  shineiu 
Remorse  begets  reform.    His  master  last 
Falls  first  before  his  lesdute  rebuke. 
And  seems  dethroned  and  vanquished.     Poaon 

ensues. 
But  spurious  and  short-lived;  the  pony  chUd 
Of  self-congratulating  Pride,  be({ot 
On  fimded  Innocence.    A^ain  he  fidls, 
And  fights  again ;  but  finds  his  best  essay 
A  presage  ominious,  portending  still 
Its  own  dishonour  by  a  worse  relapse, 
TiU  Nature,  unavailing  Nature,  foiled 
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So  oft,  and  wearied  in  tlie  vain  attempt, 
Scoffs  at  her  own  performance.   Reason  now 
Takes  part  with  appetite,  and  pleads  the  cause 
Perversely,  which  of  late  she  so  condemned; 
With  shallow  shifts  and  old  devices,  worn 
And  tatteied  in  the  service  of  debauch, 
Covering  his.  shame  from  his  offended  sight 
Hath  Qod  indeed  given  appetites  to  man, 
And  stored  the  earth  so  plenteously  with  means, 
To  gratify  the  hunger  of  his  wish ; 
*^  And  doth  he  reprobate,  and  will  he  damn 
The  use  of  his  own  bounty  1  making  first 
So  frail  a  kind,  and  then  enacting  laws 
So  strict,  that  less  than  perfect  must  despair) 
Falsehood!  which  whoso  but  suspects  of  truth 
Dishonours  God,  and  makes  a  slave  of  man. 
Do  they  themselves,  who  undeitake  ibr  hire 
The  teacher's  office,  and  dispense  at  laige 
Their  weekly  dole  of  edifying  strains, 
Attend  to  their  own  music  1  have  they  faith 
f  n  what  with  such  solemnity  of  tone 
And  gesture  they  propound  to  our  belief) 
Nay — conduct  hath  the  loudest  tongue.     The 

voice 
[s  but  an  instrument,  on  which  the  priest 
May  play  what  tune  he  pleases.    In  the  deed, 
The  unequivocal,  authentic  deed, 
We  find  sound  aigument,  we  read  the  heart.'' 
Such  reasonings  (if  that  name  must  needs  be- 
long 
T'  excuses  in  which  reason  has  no  part) 
Serve  to  compose  a  spirit  well  inclined 
To  live  on  terms  of  amity  with  vice. 
And  sin  without  disturbance.     Oflen  urged 
(As  oftien  as  libidinous  discourse 
Exhausted,  he  resorts  to  solemn  themes 
Of  theological  and  grave  import) 
They  gain  at  last  his  unreserved  assent; 
Till,  hardened  his  heart's  temper  in  the  forge 
Of  lust,  and  the  anvil  of  despair. 
He  slights  the  strokes  of  conscience.    Nothing 

moves, 
Or  nothing  much,  his  constancy  in  ill ; 
Vain  tampering  has  but  fostered  his  disease ; 
'Tis  desperate,  and  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death. 
Haste,  now,  philosopher,  and  set  him  firee. 
Charm  the  deaf  serpent  wisely.    Make  him  hear 
Of  rectitude  and  fitness,  moral  truth 
How  lovely,  and  the  mcnral  sense  how  sure, 
Consulted  and  obeyed,  to  guide  his  steps 
Directly  to  the  first  and  only  fair. 
Spare  not  in  such  a  cause.    Spend  all  the  powers 
Of  rant  and  rhapsody  in  virtue's  praise:  . 
Be  most  sublimely  good,  verbosely  grand. 
And  with  poetic  trappings  grace  thy  prose, 
rill  It  unmantle  all  the  pride  of  verse. — 
Ah,  tinkling  cymbal,  and  high-sounding  bran, 
Smitten  in  vain !  such  music  can  not  charm 
The  eclipse,  that  intercepts  truth's  heavenly  beam, 
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And  chills  and  darkens  a  wide-wandering  soul. 
The  still  small  voice  is  wanted.    He  most  speak, 
Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  effect ; 
Who  calls  for  things  that  are  not,  and  they  come 

Grace  makes  the  slave  a  freeman.  'Tis  a  change, 
That  turns  to  ridicule  the  turgid  speech 
And  stately  tone  of  moralists,  who  boast, 
As  if,  like  him  of  ftibulous  renown, 
They  had  indeed  ability  to  smooth 
The  shag  of  savage  nature,  and  were  each 
An  Orpheus,  and  omnipotent  in  song: 
But  transfimnation  of  apostate  man 
From  fool  to  wise,  from  earthly  to  divine. 
Is  work  for  him  that  made  him.    He  alone, 
And  he  by  means  in  philosophic  eyes 
Trivial  and  w<Nrthy  of  disdain,  achieves 
The  wonder ;  humanizing  what  is  brute 
In  the  lost  kind,  extracting  from  the  lips 
Of  asps  their  venom,  overpowering  strength 
By  weakness,  and  hostility  by  love. 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country's  causo 
Bled  nobly ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 
Receive  proud  recompense.    We  give  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.    Th'  historic  muse, 
Proud  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latest  times ;  and  Sculpture,  in  her  turn, 
GKves  bond  in  stone  and  everduring  brass 
To  guard  them,  and  t'  immortalize  her  trust ; 
But  fairer  vneaths  are  due,  though  never  paid. 
To  those,  who,  posted  at  the  shrine  of  Truth, 
Have  fallen  in  her  defence.    A  patriot's  blood, 
Well  spent  in  such  a  strifb,  may  earn  indeed. 
And  for  a  time  ensure,  to  his  loved  land 
The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws ; 
But  martyrs  struggle  tot  a  brighter  prize, 
And  win  it  with  more  pain.    Their  blood  is  shed 
In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim, 
Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth. 
To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  firee, 
To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies. 
Yet  few  remember  them.    They  lived  unknown, 
Till  persecution  dragged  them  into  fame. 
And  chased  them  up  to  Heaven.    Their  ashes  flew 
— No  marble  tells  us  whither.    With  their  nama 
No  bard  embalms  and  sanrtififis  his  song: 
And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 
Is  cold  on  this.    She  execrates  indeed 
The  tyranny  that  doomed  them  to  the  fiio, 
But  gives  the  gk>rious  sufiferers  little  praise.* 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  make^  free. 
And  all  are  slaves  besides.    There's  not  a  chain. 
That  hellish  foes,  confederate  for  his  harm, 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  aS 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withs 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and  though  poor  perhaps,  compaied 
With  those  whose  mansbns  glitter  in  his  sight, 

*  SeeHttfiML 
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Calls  the  deLghtful  scenery  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  reaplendent  rivers,  his  t'  enjoy 
With  a  proivnety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  wich  filial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smibng  say — "  My  fiither  made  them  all  I" 
Are  they  not  his  hy  a  peculiar  right, 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his, 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy. 
Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exiUted  mind 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  bve. 
That  planned,  and  built,  and  stiU  upholds,  a  world 
So  clothed  vrith  beauty  for  rebellious  man  1 
Yes — ^ye  may  fill  your  gamers,  ye  that  reap 
The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much  good 
In  senseless  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  find 
In  feast,  or  in  the  chase,  in  song  or  dance, 
A  liberty  like  his,  who  unimpeached 
Of  usurpation,  and  to  no  man's  vrrong, 
Appropriates  nature  as  his  Father's  work, 
And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  you. 
He  is  indeed  a  freeman.    Free  by  birth ; 
Of  no  mean  city ;  planned  or  ere  the  hills 
Were  built,  the  fountains  opened,  or  the  sea 
With  all  his  roaring  multitude  of  vraves. 
His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state ; 
And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life. 
So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  every  day 
Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less : 
For  he  has  wings,  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 
Nor  penury,  can  cripple  or  confine. 
No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there 
With  ease,  and  is  at  large.    Th'  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound,  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
Bis  spirit  takes  unconscious  of  a  chain ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt. 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells. 
Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  wouldst  taste 
His  vTorks.    Admitted  once  to  his  embrace. 
Thou  shalt  perceive  that  thou  wast  blind  before ; 
Thine  eye  shall  be  instructed ;  and  thine  heart 
Made  pure  shall  relish,  with  divine  delight, 
TiU  then  unfelt,  what  hands  divine  have  wrought. 
Brutes  graze  the  mountain  top,  with  faces  prone, 
And  eyes  intent  upon  the  scanty  herb 
It  yields  them ;  or,  recumbent  on  its  brow, 
Ruminate  heedless  of  the  scene  outspread 
Beneath,  beyond,  and  stretching  far  away 
From  inland  regions  to  the  distant  main. 
Man  views  it  and  admires;  but  rests  content 
With  what  he  views.    The  landscape  has  his 

praise, 
But  not  its  Author.    Unconccfmed  who  formed 
the  paradise  he  soes,  he  finds  it  such, 
And  such  well-pleased  to  find  it,  asks  no  more. 
Not  so  the  mind,  that  has  been  touched  firom 

Heaven. 
And  in  the  scjooI  of  sacred  wisdom  taught 


To  read  his  wonders,  in  whose  thought  the  world. 

Fair  as  it  is,  existed  ere  it  was. 

Not  for  his  own  sake  merely,  but  for  his 

Much  more,  who  fashioned  it,  he  gives  it  praise; 

Praise  that  from  Earth  resulting,  as  it  ought 

To  earth's  acknowledged  Sovereign,  finds  at  onoe 

Its  only  just  proprietor  in  Him. 

The  soul  that  sees  him,  or  recdves  sublimed 

New  fiioulties,  or  learns  at  least  t'  employ 

More  worthUy  the  powers  she  ovmed  before, 

Discerns  in  all  things  what,  with  stupid  gaze 

Of  ignorance,  till  then  she  overlooked 

A  ray  of  heavenly  light,  gilding  all  forms 

Terrestrial  in  the  vast  and  the  minute; 

The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God. 

Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  vring. 

And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds. 

Much  conversant  with  Heaven,  she  often  holds 

With  those  fair  ministers  of  light  to  man, 

That  fill  the  skies  nightly  with  silent  pomp. 

Sweet  conference.     Inquires  what  strains  were 

they 
With  which  Heaven  rang,  when  every  star  in 

haste 
To  gratulate  the  new-created  earth, 
Sent  forth  a  voice,  and  aUthe  sons  of  Grod 
Shouted  for  joy. — *^  Tell  me,  ye  shining  hosts, 
That  navigate  a  sea  that  knows  no  storms. 
Beneath  a  vault  unsullied  with  a  cloud, 
If  from  your  elevation,  whence  ye  view 
Distinctiy  scenes  invisible  to  man. 
And  systems  of  whose  birth  no  tidings  yet 
Have  reached  this  nether  world,  ye  spy  a  race 
Favoured  as  ours ;  transgressors  from  the  womb^ 
And  hasting  to  a  grave,  yet  doomed  to  rise. 
And  to  possess  a  brighter  heaven  than  yours  1 
As  one,  who,  long  detained  on  foreign  shores, 
Pants  to  return,  and  when  he  sees  afar 
EUs  country's  weather-bleached  and  battered  rocks 
From  the  green  wave  emerging,  darts  an  eye 
Radiant  with  joy  towards  the  happy  land; 
So  I  with  animated  hopes  behold. 
And  many  an  aching  wish,  your  beamy  fires. 
That  show  like  beacons  in  the  blue  abyss. 
Ordained  to  guide  ih'  embodied  spirit  home 
From  toilsome  life  to  never-ending  rest. 
Love  kindles,  as  I  gaze.    I  feel  desires 
That  give  assurance  of  their  own  success, 
And  that,  infused  from  Heaven,  must  thither 

tend." 
So  reads  he  nature,  whom  the  lamp  of  truth 
Illuminates.    Thy  lamp,  mysterious  Word! 
Which  whoso  sees  no  longer  wanders  lost. 
With  intellects  bemazed  in  endless  doubt. 
But  runs  the  road  of  wisdom.    Thou  hast  built. 
With  means  that  were  not  till  by  thee  employed, 
Worlds  that  had  never  been,  hadst  thou  in  strength 
Been  less,  or  less  benevolent  than  strong. 
They  are  thy  witnesses,  who  speak  thy  power 
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And  goodnefl8  infinite,  but  speak  in  eus 
That  hear  not,  or  receive  not  their  report 
In  vain  thy  creatures  testify  of  thee, 
Till  thou  proclaim  thyself.    Theirs  is  mdeed 
A  teaching  voice;  but  'tis  the  pndse  of  thine, 
That  whom  it  teaches  it  makes  prompt  to  learn, 
And  with  the  boon  gives  talents  for  its  use. 
Till  thou  art  heard,  imaginations  vain 
Possess  the  heart,  and  &bles  fidse  as  hell; 
Yet,  deemed  oracular,  lure  down  to  death 
The  uninformed  and  heedless  souls  of  men. 
We  give  to  chance,  blind  chance,  ourselves  as 

blind, 
The  glory  of  thy  work  which  yet  appears 
Perfect  and  unimpeachable  of  blame, 
Challenging  human  scrutiny,  and  proved 
Then  skilfi^  most  when  most  severely  judged. 
But  chance  is  not;  or  is  not  where  thou  reign'st: 
Thy  providence  forbids  that  fickle  power 
(If  power  she  be,  that  works  but  to  confound) 
To  mix  her  wild  vagaries  with  thy  laws. 
Yet  thus  we  dote,  refusing  while  we  can 
Instruction,  and  inventing  to  ourselves 
Gods  such  as  guilt  makes  welcome;  gods  that 

sleep, 
Or  disregard  our  follies,  or  that  sit 
Amused  spectators  of  this  bustling  stage. 
Thee  we  reject,  unable  to  abide 


Thy  parity,  till  pure  as  thoa  art  pure, 

Made  such  by  thee,  we  love  thee  ibr  thy  cansa^ 

For  which  we  shunned  and  hated  thee  before. 

Then  we  are  free.    Then  liberty,  like  day, 

Breaks  on  the  soul,  and  by  afiash  firom  Heaven 

Fires  all  the  faculties  with  glorious  joy. 

A  voice  is  heard,  that  mortal  ears  hear  not, 

Till  thou  hast  touched  them;  'tis  the  voice  i>i 

song, 
A  loud  hosanna  sent  from  all  thy  works, 
Which  he  that  hears  it  with  a  shout  repeats, 
And  adds  his  rapture  to  the  general  praise. 
In  that  blest  moment  Nature,  throwing  wide 
Her  veil  opaque,  discloses  with  a  smile 
The  author  of  her  beauties,  who,  retired 
Behind  lus  own  creation,  works  unseen 
By  the  impure,  and  hears  his  power  denied. 
Thou  ait  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds. 
Their  only  point  of  rest,  eternal  Word* 
From  thee  departing  they  are  lost,  and  rove 
At  random  without  honour,  hope,  or  peace. 
From  thee  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man, 
"Hia  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success, 
His  strength  to  sufier,  and  his  will  to  serve. 
But  O  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good, 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyeelf  the  crown  I 
Give  what  thou  canst,  without  thee  we  are  poor, 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away. 


a^fir  a^nfirtt. 
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THE  WINTER  WALK  AT  NOON. 
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unlawful  deitniction  of  them.— Their  good  and  uaeful  properties  insisted  on.— Apology  for  the  encomiums  beAowed  byus 
author  on  animato.— Inatancea  of  man's  extravagant  praise  of  maa— The  groans  of  the  creation  shall  have  an  end.— A  rtaw 
taken  of  the  restoration  of  all  things.- An  invocation  and  an  invltatkn  of  him,  who  ahall  bring  it  to  paan-^Tbe  Mired  mu 
?indkated  from  the  charge  of  useleaanen. — Conclusion. 


There  is  in  bouIs  a  sympathy  with  tsounds; 
And  as  the  mind  ha  pitched  the  ear  ii  pleased 
With  melting  airs  of  martial,  brisk  or  grave; 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
U  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 
How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still 
Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  oomes  on ! 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  Memory  slept.    Wherever  I  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  lecun, 


And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 
Such  comprehensive  views  the  sfuiit  takes. 
That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 
(As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 
The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  yean. 
Short  as  in  retrospect  the  journey  seems, 
It  seemed  not  always  short;  the  rugged  path. 
And  prospect  oft  so  dreary  and  forlorn, 
Moved  many  a  sigh  at  its  disheartening  length. 
Yet  feeling  present  evils,  while  the  past 
Faintly  impress  the  mind,  or  not  at  all, 
How  readily  we  wish  time  spent  revoked, 
That  we  might  try  the  ground  again  wheie 
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^Throbgh  inexperience,  as  we  now  peroeive) 
We  mined  that  happinew  we  might  have  found ! 
Some  fHend  is  gone,  perhaps  his  son's  best  friend, 
A  father,  whose  authority,  in  show 
When  most  severe  and  mustering  all  its  force, 
Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love; 
Whose  fiiYour,  like  the  clouds  of  spring,  might 

lower, 
And  utter  now  and  then  an  awful  voice, 
But  had  a  blessing  in  its  darkest  firown. 
Threatening  at  once  and  nourishing  the  plant 
We  loved,  but  not  enough,  the  gentle  hand 
That  reaied  us.    At  a  thoughtless  age,  allured 
By  every  gilded  iblly,  we  renounced 
^8  sheltering  side,  and  wilfully  forewent 
That  converse,  wMch  we  now  in  vain  regret 
How  gladly  would  the  man  recall  to  lifo 
The  boy's  neglected  sire!  a  mother  too. 
That  softer  friend,  perhaps  more  gladly  still, 
Might  he  demand  them  at  the  gates  of  death. 
Sorrow  has,  since  they  went,  subdued  and  tamed 
The  playful  humour;  he  could  now  endure, 
(EQmaelf  grown  sober  in  the  vale  of  tears) 
And  feet  a  parent's  presence  no  restraint 
But  not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth. 
Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  slighted  good, 
Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel, 
And  makes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is. 
The  few  that  pray  at  all  pray  oft  amiss. 
And  seeking  grace  t'  improve  the  prize  they  hold, 
Would  urge  a  wiser  suit  than  asking  more. 

The  night  was  winter  in  its  roughest  mood; 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.    But  now  at  noon 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills. 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast, 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage, 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.    The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale ; 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  th'  embattled  tower. 
Whence  all  the  muac.    I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains, 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms, 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof,  though  moveable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  ^ways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed, 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  sup- 
pressed; 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spay,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of  ice, 
l*hat  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 
StiUness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  sof^ 


Charms  more  than  sikmce.    Meditation  here 
May  think  down  boon  to  moments.    Hen  thf 

heart 
May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 
And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 
Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  for  ficom  being  one, 
Have  ofttimes  no  connexion.    Knowledge  dweOs 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds. 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  plao9, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  mneh ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 
Books  are  not  seldom  tafiamans  and  speDs, 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthraUed^ 
Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment,  hoodwinked.  Some  the  style 
Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 
Of  error  leads  them,  by  a  tune  entranced. 
While  sloth  seduces  move,  too  weak  to  bear 
The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 
And  swallowing  therefore  without  pause  or  cfaoioe, 
The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all. 
But  trees  and  rivulets,  whose  rapid  course 
Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  deer, 
And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating  Iambs, 
And  lanes  in  which  the  primrose  eie  her  time 
Peeps  through  the  moss,  that  clothes  the  hawthorn 

root. 
Deceive  no  student    Wisdom  there,  and  tmtn, 
Not  shy,  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
By  slow  solicitation,  sdze  at  once 
The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themselves. 
What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year, 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man? 
Familiar  with  the  eflea  we  slight  the  cause 
And  in  the  constancy  o^  nature's  course, 
The  regular  return  o^  genial  months. 
And  renovation  of  a  hulod  world. 
See  nought  to  woneer  at.  Should  God  agairi. 
As  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 
Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun. 
How  would  the  world  admire !  but  speaks  it  less 
An  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 
His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise, 
Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  ooursel 
All  we  bchdd  is  miracle;  but  seen 
So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 
Where  now  the  vital  energy  that  moved. 
While  summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lympb 
Through  the  imperceptilje  meandering  veins 
Of  leaf  and  flower  1  It  sleeps;  and  th'  icy  touch 
Of  unprolific  winter  has  impressed 
A  cold  stagnation  on  th'  intestine  tide. 
But  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short  months^ 
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And  tli  ibail  be  mtored.    These  naked  ehoots, 
Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goe% 
Shan  put  their  graceful  ibliage  on  again, 
And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread, 
Shall  boast  new  channs,  and  more  than  they  have 

lost. 
Then  each  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad, 
Shall  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 
Its  family  and  tribe.    Laburnum,  rich 
In  streaming  gold  ;  syringa,  ivory  pure ; 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose;  this  red 
And  of  an  humbler  growth,  the  other*  tall. 
And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
Of  neighbouring  cypress,  or  more  sable  yew. 
Her  silver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf 
That  the  wind  severs  fiom  the  broken  wave 
The  lilac,  various  in  array,  now  white. 
Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 
With  purple  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 
Studious  of  ornament,  yet  unresolved 
Which  hue  she  most  approved,  die  chose  them  all  *, 
Copious  of  flowers  the  woodbine,  pale  and  wan 
But  well  compensating  her  sickly  looks 
With  never-cloying  odours,  early  and  late; 
Hypericum  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 
Of  flowers  like  flies  clothing  her  slender  rods, 
That  scarce  a  leaf  appears*,  mezereon  too. 
Though  leafless,  weU-attiied,  and  thick  beset 
With  blushing  vrreaths,  investing  every  spray; 
AHhsawith  the  purple  eye;  the  broom, 
Yellow  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloyed. 
Her  blossoms;  and  luxuriant  above  all 
The  jasmine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets, 
The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unvarnished  leaf 
Makes  more  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more, 
The  bright  profusions  of  her  scattered  stars.— 
These  have  been,  and  these  shall  be,  in  their  day; 
And  all  this  uniform  uncoloured  scene 
Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  k)ad. 
And  flush  into  variety  again. 
From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life. 
Is  Nature's  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 
In  heavenly  truth;  evincing,  as  she  makes 
The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  b  Qod. 
The  beauties  of  the  wUdemess  are  his, 
That  makes  so  gay  the  solitary  place. 
Where  no  eye  sees  them.    And  the  hint  ferms, 
That  cultivation  glories  in,  are  his. 
He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  vray, 
And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year; 
He  mariLs  the  bounds,  which  winter  may  not 

pass, 
And  blunts  his  pdnted  fury;  in  its  case. 
Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ. 
Uninjured  with  inimitable  art; 
And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 


Deogns  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  nezL 

Some  say  that  in  the  origin  of  things. 
When  all  creation  started  into  birth, 
The  infant  elements  received  a  law, 
From  which  they  swerved  not  since.    That  un(l«% 

force 
Of  that  controlling  ordinance  they  move, 
And  need  not  his  immediate  hand,  who  ^t^ 
Prescribed  their  course,  to  regulate  it  now. 
Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  G^ 
Th'  encumbrance  of  his  own  concerns,  and  spare 
The  great  artificer  of  all  that  moves  * 
The  stress  of  a  continual  act,  the  pain 
Of  unremitted  vigilance  and  care,    • 
As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task. 
So  man,  the  moth,  is  not  afraid,  it  seems, 
To  span  omnipotence,  and  measure  might. 
That  knows  no  measure,  by  the  scanty  rule 
And  standard  of  his  own,  that  is  toslay, 
And  is  not  ere  tomorrovv's  sun  go  down. 
But  how  should  matter  occupy  a  charge, 
Dull  as  it  is,  and  satisfy  a  law 
So  vast  in  its  demands,  unless  impelled 
To  ceaseless  service  by  a  ceaseless  force. 
And  under  pressure  of  some  conscious  caused 
The  Lord  of  all,  hhnself  through  all  diflused, 
Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 
Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect, 
Whose  cause  is  God.    He  feeds  the  sacred  fire 
By  which  the  mighty  process  is  maintained; 
Who  sleeps  not,  is  not  weary;  in  whoso  sight 
Slow  ciroling  ages  are  as  transient  days; 
Whose  work  is  without  labour;  whose  designs 
No  flaw  deforms,  no  diflkulty  thwarts; 
And  whose  beneficence  no  change  exhausts* 
Him  blind  antiquity  profaned,  not  served. 


*  The  Gudder-roBO. 


With  self-taught  rites,  and  under  various  names, 
Female  and  male,  Pomona,  Pales,  Pan, 
And  Flora,  and  Vertumna^;  peopling  ear^h 
With  tutelaiy  goddesses  and  gods, 
That  were  not;  and  commending  as  they  would 
To  each  some  province,  garden,  field,  or  grove. 
But  all  are  under  one.    One  spirit — BUs, 
Who  wore   the   platted  thorns  vrith  bleeding 

brows,-— 
Rules  universal  nature.    Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain^ 
Of  his  unrivalled  pencil.    He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues, 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes^ 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  seaside  sands, 
The  forms  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 
Happy  who  walks  with  him!  whom  what  he  finds 
Of  flavour  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower. 
Or  what  he  views  of  beautifbl  or  grand 
In  nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun, 
Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God. 
His  presence,  who  made  all  so  fair,  perceived. 
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Makes  all  stiU  fairer.    As  with  him  no  scene 
Is  dreary,  t-o  with  him  all  seasons  please. 
Though  winter  had  heen  none,  had  man  heen  true, 
And  earth  be  punished  for  its  tenant's  sake, 
Yet  not  in  vengeance;  as  diis  smiling  sky, 
60  soon  succeeding  such  an  angry  night, 
And  these  dissolving  snows,  and  this  clear  stream 
Recovering  &st  its  liquid  music,  prove. 

Who  then,  that  has  a  mind  well  strung  and 
tuned 
To  contemplation,  and  within  his  reach 
A  scene  so  friendly  to  his  fovouzite  toak, 
Would  waste  attention  at  the  checkered  board, 
Hb  host  of  wooden  wariion  to  and  fto 
Marching  and  counter-marching,  with  an  eye 
As  fixed  as  mfurble,  with  a  forehead  ridged 
And  furrowed  into  storms,  and  with  a  hand 
Trembling,  as  if  eternity  were  hung 
In  balance  on  his  conduct  of  a  pin? 
Nor  envies  he  aught  more  their  idle  sport, 
Who  pant  with  application  misapplied 
To  trivial  toys,  and  pushing  ivory  balk 
Across  a  velvet  level,  feel  a  joy 
Akin  to  rapture,  when  the  bauble  finds 
Its  destined  goal,  of  difficult  access. 
Nor  deems  ho  wiser  him,  who  gives  his  noon 
To  Miss,  the  mercer's  plague,  from  shop  to  shop 
Wandering,  and,  littering  with  unfolded  silks 
The  polished  counter,  and  approving  none, 
Or  promising  with  smiles  to  call  again. 
Nor  him,  who  by  his  vanity  seduced. 
And  soothed  into  a  dream  that  he  discerns 
The  difference  of  a  Guido  from  a  daub, 
Frequents  the  crowded  auction :  stationed  there 
As  duly  as  the  Langford  of  the  show, 
With  glass  at  eye,  and  catalogue  in  hand. 
And  tongue  accomplished  in  the  fulsome  cant, 
And  pedantry,  that  coxcombs  learn  with  ease; 
Ofi  as  the  price  deciding  hammer  fidls, 
He  notes  it  in  his  book,  then  raps  his  box. 
Swears  'tis  a  bargain,  rails  at  his  hard  fate, 
That  he  has  let  it  pass— but  never  bids.  ^ 

Here  unmolested,  through  whatever  sign 
The  sun  proceeds,  I  wander.    Neither  mist, 
Nor  freezing  sky  nor  sultry,  checking  me, 
Nor  stranger,  intermeddling  with  my  joy. 
E'en  in  the  spring  and  playtime  of  the  year, 
That  calls  th'  unwonted  villager  abroad 
With  all  her  little  ones,  a  sportive  train. 
To  gather  kinocups  in  the  yellow  mead, 
And  prink  their  hair  with  daisies,  or  to  pick 
A  cheap  but  wholesome  salad  from  the  brook, 
These  shades  are  all  my  own.    The  timorous  hare. 
Grown  so  femiliar  with  her  frequent  guest, 
Scarce  shuns  me ;  and  the  stockdove  unalarmed 
Sit4  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends 
His  long  love-ditty  for  my  near  approach. 
Drawn  from  his  refuge  in  some  lonely  elm, 
That  age  or  mjury  has  hollowed  deep 


Where,  on  his  bed  of  wool  and  matted  leaves, 
He  has  outslept  the  winter,  ventures  forth 
To  frisk  awhile,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sun, 
The  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  fnU  of  play; 
He  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a  lurd, 
Ascends  the  neighbouring  beech;  there  whisks  bis 

brush. 
And  perks  his  ears,  and  stamps,  and  cries  aloud, 
With  all  the  prettiness  of  feigned  alarm. 
And  anger  insignificantiy  fierce. 

The  heart  is  hard  in  nature  and  unfit 
For  human  feUowship,  as  being  void 
Of  sympathy,  and  therefore  dead  alike 
To  love  and  friendship  both,  that  is  not  pleased 
With  sight  of  animals  enjoying  life, 
Nor  feels  their  happiness  augment  his  own. 
The  bounding  fawn,  that  darts  across  the  glade, 
When  none  pursues,  through  mere  delight  of  heart, 
And  spirits  buoyant  with  excess  of  glee; 
The  horse  as  wanton,  and  almost  as  fleet. 
That  skims  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  speed, 
Then  stops,  and  snorts,  and,  throwing  high  hit 

heels. 
Starts  to  the  voluntary  race  again ; 
The  very  kine,  that  gambol  at  high  noon, 
The  total  herd  receiving  first  from  one, 
That  leads  the  dance,  a  summons  to  be  gay. 
Though  wild  their  strange  vagaries,  and  uncoiuth 
Their  eflforts,  yet  resolved  with  one  consent 
To  give  such  act  and  utterance  as  they  may 
To  ecstacy  too  big  to  be  suppressed — 
These,  and  a  thousand  images  of  bliss. 
With  which  kind  Nature  graces  every  scene, 
Where  cruel  man  defeats  not  her  design. 
Impart  to  the  benevolent,  who  wish 
All  that  are  capable  of  pleasure  pleased, 
A  fiir  superior  happiness  to  theirs, 
The  comfort  of  a  reasonable  joy. 

Man  scarce  had  risen,  obedient  to  his  call 
Who  formed  him  from  the  dust,  his  future  giave, 
When  he  was  crowned  as  never  king  was  onoe. 
God  set  the  diadem  upon  his  head. 
And  angel  choirs  attended.    Wondering  stood 
The  new-made  monarch,  while  before  him  passed, 
All  happy,  and  all  perfect  in  their  kind, 
The  creatures,  summoned  from  their  varbushaonta^ 
To  see  their  sovereign,  and  confess  his  sway. 
Vast  was  his  empire,  absolute  his  power. 
Or  bounded  only  by  a  law,  whose  force    . 
'Twas  his  sublimest  privilege  to  feel 
And  own,  the  law  of  universal  love. 
He  ruled  with  meekness,  they  obeyed  with  joy; 
No  cruel  purpose  lurked  within  his  heart, 
And  no  distrust  of  his  intent  in  thein. 
So  Eden  was  a  scene  of  harmless  sport. 
Where  kindness  on  his  part  who  ruled  the  whola 
Begat  a  tranquil  confidence  in  all, 
And  fear  as  yet  was  not,  nor  cause  for  feaz. 
But  sin  marred  all ;  and  the  revolt  of  man. 
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Thai  flouroe  of  evils  not  exhausted  yet. 
Was  pfunished  with  revolt  of  his  from  him. 
Garden  of  God,  how  teirible  the  change 
Thy  groves  and  lawns  then  witnessed !    Every 

heart. 
Each  animal,  of  every  name,  conceived 
A  jealousy,  and  an  instinctive  fear, 
And,  conscknis  of  some  danger,  eitheT  fled 
Precipitate  the  loathed  abode  of  man. 
Or  growled  defiance  in  such  angry  sort. 
As  taught  him  too  to  tremble  in  hii  turn. 
Thus  harmony  and  fiunily  accord 
Were  driven  from  Paradise ;  and  in  that  hour 
The  seeds  of  cruelty,  that  unce  have  swelled 
To  such  gigantic  and  enormous  growth, 
Were  sown  in  human  nature's  fruitful  soil. 
Hence  date  the  perBecution  and  the  pain, 
That  man  inflicts  on  all  inferior  kinds, 
Regardless  of  their  plaints.    To  make  him  sport, 
To  gratify  the  frenzy  of  his  wrath. 
Or  his  base  gluttony,  are  causes  good 
And  just  in  his  account,  why  bird  and  beast 
Should  sufl!er  torture,  and  the  streams  be  dyed 
With  blood  of  their  inhabitants  impaled. 
Earth  groans  beneath  the  burden  of  a  war 
Waged  with  defenceless  innocence,  while  he, 
Not  satiified  to  prey  on  all  around. 
Adds  tenfold  bitterness  to  death  by  pangs 
Needless,  and  first  torments  ere  he  devours. 
Now  happiest  they,  that  occupy  the  scenes 
The  most  remote  ficom  his  abhorred  resort, 
Whom  once,  as  delegate  of  Ctod  on  earth, 
They  feared,  and  as  his  perfect  image  loved. 
The  wilderness  is  theirs,  with  all  its  caves. 
Its  hollow  glens,  its  thickets,  and  its  plains, 
Unviaited  by  man.    There  they  are  firee. 
And  howl  and  roar  as  likes  them,  uncontrolled: 
Nor  ask  his  leave  to  slumber  or  to  play. 
Wo  to  the  tyrant,  if  he  dare  intrude 
Within  the  confines  of  their  wild  domain: 
The  lion  tells  him — I  am  monarch  her^— 
And,  if  he  spare  him,  spares  him  on  the  terms 
Of  royal  meicy,  and  through  generous  scorn 
To  rend  a  victim  trembling  at  his  foot. 
In  measure,  as  by  force  of  instinct  drawn, 
Or  by  necessity  constrained,  they  live 
Dependant  upon  man ;  those  in  his  fields, 
These  at  hii  crib,  and  some  beneath  his  roo£ 
Th^  prove  too  often  at  how  dear  a  rate 
He  sells  protection. — ^Witness  at  his  foot 
The  spaniel  dying  for  some  venial  &ult, 
Under  dissection  of  the  knotted  scourge ; 
Witness  the  patient  ox,  with  stripes  and  yells 
Dnven  to  the  slaughter,  goaded,  as  he  runs, 
To  madness;  while  the  savage  at  his  heels 
Laughs  at  the  frantic  sufierer's  fury,  spent 
Upon  the  guiltless  passenger  o*eitlu:own. 
He  too  is  -vitness,  noblest  of  the  train 
That  wait  on  man,  the  flight-performing  horse; 


With  unsuspecting  readiness  he  takes 
EQs  murderer  on  his  back,  and  pushed  all  day 
With  bleeding  sides  and  flanks,  that  heave  fat  ^S% 
To  the  far  distant  goal,  arrives  and  dies. 
So  little  mercy  shows  who  needs  v>  mochl 
Does  law,  so  jealous  in  the  cause  of  man, 
Denounce  no  doom  on  the  delinquenti    None. 
He  lives,  and  o'er  his  brimming  beaker  boasts 
(As  if  barbarity  were  high  desert) 
Th'  inglorious  feat,  and  clamorous  in  praise 
Of  the  poor  brute,  seems  vrisely  to  suppose 
The  honours  of  his  matchless  horse  his  own. 
But  many  a  crime,  deemed  innocent  on  earth. 
Is  registered  in  heaven;  and  these  no  doubt 
Have  each  their  record,  with  a  curse  annexed. 
Man  may  dismiss  compaasbn  fiom  his  heart, 
But  God  vrill  never.    When  he  charged  the  Jew 
T'  assist  his  foe's  down  fiJlen  beast  to  rise; 
And  when  the  bush-exploring  boy,  that  seized 
The  young,  to  let  the  parent  bird  go  free; 
Proved  he  not  plainly,  that  his  meaner  woriEs 
Are  yet  his  care,  and  have  an  interest  all, 
All,  in  the  univeiMd  Father^  bvel 
On  Noah,  and  in  him  on  all  mankind. 
The  charter  was  conferred,  by  which  we  hold 
The  flesh  of  animals  in  fee,  and  claim 
O'er  all  we  feed  on,  power  of  life  and  death. 
But  read  the  instrument  and  mark  it  well: 
Th'  oppressbn  of  a  tyrannous  control 
Can  find  no  warrant  there.    Feed  then,  and  yield 
Thanks  fer  thy  food.    Carnivorous,  through  sin. 
Feed  on  the  skin,  but  spare  the  living  brute! 

The  Governor  of  aD,  himself  to  all 
So  bountiful,  in  whoee  attentive  ear 
The  unfledged  raven  and  the  lion's  whelp 
Plead  not  in  vain  for  pity  on  the  pangs 
Of  hunger  unaasuaged,  has  interposed, 
Not  seldom,  his  avenging  arm,  to  smite 
Th'  injurious  tram^der  upon  nature's  law. 
That  claims  forbearance  even  fer  a  brute. 
He  hates  the  hardness  of  a  Balaam's  heart; 
And  prophet  as  he  was,  he  might  not  strike 
The  blameless  animal,  without  rebuke. 
On  which  he  rode.    Her  opportune  offence 
Saved  him,  or  th'  unrelenting  seer  had  died. 
He  sees  that  human  equity  is  slack 
To  interfere,  though  in  so  just  a  cause; 
And  makes  the  task  his  own.    Inspiring  dumb 
And  helpless  victims  with  a  sense  so  keen 
Of  injury,  vrith  such  knowledge  of  their  strength 
And  sudi  sagacity  to  take  revenge. 
That  oft  the  beast  has  seemed  to  judge  the  man. 
An  ancient,  not  a  legendary  tale. 
By  one  of  sound  intelligence  rehearsed, 
(If  such  who  plead  for  Providence  may  seem 
In  modem  eyes,)  shall  make  the  doctrine  dear. 

Where  England,  stretched  towards  the  settziif 
.sun. 
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Narrow  and  k>ng»  o'eriodu  tho  wMtem  wa^e, 
Dwek  young  Misogathua;  a  aoomer  he 
Of  Qod  and  goodneaa,  atheiat  in  oatent, 
Vicbua  in  act,  in  temper  savage-fioroe. 
He  journeyed  j  and  liia  chance  was,  aa  he  went, 
To  join  a  traveller,  of  ftr  diftent  note, 
Evander,  fiumed  tar  piety,  for  yean 
Deaerring  honour,  hut  finrwiadom  more. 
Fame  had  not  left  the  TeneraUe  man 
A  stranger  to  the  mannen  of  the  yooth, 
Whoae  free  too  waa  familiar  to  hia  view. 
Their  way  waa  on  the  margin  of  the  land, 
O'er  the  green  aummit  of  the  roeka,  whoae  baae 
Beats  back  the  roaring  aurge,  acaice  heard  ao  high. 
The  charity,  that  wanned  hia  heart,  waa  moved 
At  sight  of  the  man-monater.    With  a  amile, 
Oentle,  and  afiable,  and  full  of  grace. 
As  fearful  of  oflbnding  whom  he  wiiriied 
Much  to  persuade,  he  plied  his  ear  with  truths 
Not  harshly  thundered  forth,  or  rudely  preaaed, 
But,  like  his  purpose,  gracious,  kind,  and  sweet. 
'*  And  doat  thoa  dream,"  th'  impenetrable  man 
Exclaimed,  "  that  me  the  lullabies  of  age, 
And  fimtasiesofdotardasQehaathou, 
Can  cheat,  or  move  a  moment's  fear  in  me't 
Mark  now  the  proof  I  give  thee,  that  the  brave 
Need  no  such  aide,  as  superstition  lends, 
To  steel  their  hearta  against  the  dread  of  death." 
He  spoke,  and  to  the  precipioe  at  hand 
Puahed  with  a  madman's  fbry.    Fancy  shrinks 
And  the  blood  thrills  and  curdlea,  at  the  thought 
Of  such  a  gulf  as  he  designed  his  grave. 
But,  though  the  felon  on  his  back  could  dare 
The  dreadful  leap,  more  rational,  hia  steed 
Declined  the  death,  and  wheeling  swifUy  «ound. 
Or  e'er  lus  hoof  had  pressed  the  crumbling  veige, 
Baffled  his  rider,  saved  against  hia  wilL 
The  frenzy  of  the  brain  may  be  redressed 
By  medicine  well  applied,  but  without  grace 
The  heart's  insanity  admits  no  cure. 
Enraged  the  more,  by  what  might  have  reformed 
His  horrible  intent,  again  he  sought 
Destruction,  with  a  zeal  to  be  destroyed. 
With  sounding  whip,  and  rowels  dyed  in  blood. 
But  still  in  vain.    The  Providence  that  meant 
A  kmger  date  to  the  far  nobler  beast. 
Spared  yet  agvn  th'  ignoble  for  his  sake, 
ibid  now,  his  prowess  proved,  and  his  sincere 
Incurable  obduracy  evinced, 
Hb  rage  giew  coolj  and,  pleased  perhapa  t*  have 

eamed 
So  cheaply  the  renown  of  HuL  actempt, 
With  looks  of  some  complacence  he  vcaumed 
Ilia  road,  deriding  much  the  blank  amaze 
Of  good  Evander,  still  where  he  was  left 
Fixed  motionless,  and  petrified  with  dread. 
So  on  they  Cured.    Discourse  on  other  themes 
Ensuing  seemed  t'  obliterate  the  past; 
And  tamer  far  for  so  much  fury  shown, 


(As  in  the  eoansof  lash  and  tey  men) 
The  rude  campanioa  smiled,  as  if  transfinmed* 
But  'twaa  a  transient  calm.    A  stonn  was  near. 
An  unsuspected  stonn.    His  hour  waa  come. 
The  impbus  challenger  of  Power  divine 
Was  nowto  leani,  that  Heaven,  though  dam  t« 

wrath, 
la  never  with  impunity  defied. 
His  horse,  as  he  had  caught  his  master's  mood, 
Snorting,  and  starting  into  sudden  rage,   • 
Unbidden,  and  not  now  to  be  controlled, 
Rushed  to  the  cliff,  and,  having  reached  it,  stood. 
At  once  the  shock  unseated  him;  he  flew 
Sheer  o'er  the  craggy  barrier;  and,  immened 
Deep  in  the  flood,  found,  when  he  sought  it  not, 
The  death  he  had  deserved,  and  died  alone. 
So  God  wrought  double  justice;  made  the  fed 
The  victim  of  his  own  tremendous  choice, 
And  taught  a  brute  the  vray  to  safe  revenge. 
I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  pdished  manners  and  fine 

sense. 
Yet  wanting  sensilnlity)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 
An  inadvertent  step  may  cruah  the  snail, 
That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path ; 
But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned, 
Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 
The  creeping  vermui,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 
And  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrude^ 
A  visiter  unwelcome,  into  scenes 
Sacred  to  neatneaa  and  repose,  th'  aleove, 
The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die: 
A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 
Not  80  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 
And  guiltleas  of  ofience,  they  range  the  air. 
Or  take  thdr  pastime  in  the  spacious  field ; 
There  they  are  privileged;  and  he  that  hunts 
Or  harms  them  there  is  guOty  of  a  wrong, 
Disturbs  the  economy  of  Nature's  realm. 
Who,  when  she  formed,  designed  them  an  ahoda 
The  sum  is  this.    If  man's  convenience,  health, 
Or  safety,  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 
Else  they  are  all— the  meanest  things  that  aro— 
As  fiee  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 
As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 
"Who  in  hia  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 
Ye^  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 
To  love  it  too.    The  springtime  of  our  yean 
Is  soon  dishonoured  and  defiled  in  most 
By  budding  ills,  and  ask  a  prudent  hand 
To  check  them.    But  alas!  none  sooner  shoots. 
If  unrestrained,  into  luxuriant  growth, 
Than  cruelty,  most  devilish  of  them  all. 
Mercy  to  him  that  ahowa  it,  is  the  rule 
And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act, 
By  which  Heaven  movea  in  pardoningguilty  mas 
And  he  that  shows  none,  being  ripe  in  years, 
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And  conscioiift  ufthd  outrage  he  0Qiiiniit% 
Shall  aeek  it,  aadnotiiiid  il,  in  his  tarn, 

Distingniihed  much  by  reaflon,  and  aCill  more 
By  our  capacity  of  grace  divine, 
From  craatorea,  that  exist  hot  for  our  aaki, 
Which,  having  served  us,  perish,  we  are  held 
Accountable;  and  God  some  future  day 
Will  reckon  with  us  roundly  for  the  abuse 
Of  what  he  deems  no  mean  or  trivial  trust 
Superior  as  we  are,  they  yet  depend 
Not  more  on  human  help  than  we  on  theirs 
Their  strength,  or  speed,  or  vigilance  were  given 
In  aid  of  our  defects.    In  some  are  found 
Such  teachable  and  apprehensive  parts, 
That  man's  attainments  in  his  own  concerns. 
Matched  with  th'  expertness  of  the  ^brutes  in 

theirs, 
Are  ofttimes  vanquished,  and  thrown  &r  behind. 
Some  show  that  nice  sagacity  of  smell. 
And  read  with  sueh  discernment,  in  the  port 
And  figure  of  the  man,  his  secret  aim, 
That  eft  we  owe  our  safety  to  a  skill 
We  could  not  teach,  and  must  despair  to  learn; 
But  learn  we  might,  if  not  too  proud  to  stoop 
To  quadruped  instructors,  many  a  good 
And  useful  quality,  and  virtue  too. 
Rarely  exemplified  among  ourselves; 
Attachment  never  to  be  weaned,  or  changed 
By  any  change  of  fortune;  proof  alike 
Against  unkindness,  absence,  and  neglect; 
Fidelity,  that  neathet  bribe  nor  threat 
Can  move  or  warp;  and  gratitude  for  small 
And  trivial  fiLVours,  lasting  as  the  life, 
And  glistening  even  in  the  dying  eye. 
Man  praises  man.    Desert  in  arts  or  arms 
Wins  puUie  honour;  and  ten  thousand  sit 
Patiently  present  at  a  sacred  song. 
Commemoration-mad;  content  to  hear 
(O  wondeMieffeci  of  music's  power!) 
Messiah's  eulogy  for  Handel's  sake. 
But  less,  methinks,  than  sacrilege  might  serve  ' 
(For,  was  it  less,  vdiat  heathen  would  have  daied 
To  rtrip  Jove's  statue  of  his  oaken  wreath, 
And  h:mg  it  up  in  honour  of  a  manl) 
Much  less  might  serve,  when  all  that  we  dengn 
Is  but  to  gratify  an  itching  ear. 
And  give  the  day  to  a  musician's  praise. 
Remember  Handell    Who,  that  was  not  bom 
Deaf  as  the  dead  to  hannony,  forgets. 
Or  can;  the  more  than  Homer  of  his  agel 
Yes— we  remember  him:  and  while  we  praise 
A  talent  so  divine,  remember  too 
That  His  most  holy  book,  from  whom  it  came, 
Was  never  meant,  was  never  used  before, 
To  buckram  out  the  memory  of  a  man. 
But  hush! — the  muse  perhaps  is  too  severe; 
And  with  a  gravity  beyond  the  size 
And  measure  of  tti'  offence,  rebukes  a  deed 

Impious  than  absurd,  and  owing  more 


To  want  of  Judgment  than  to  wrung  des^ 

So  in  the  chapel  of  old  Ely  House, 

When  wandering  Chsrles,  who  meant  to  be  tbs 

third, 
Had  fled  from  William,  and  the  news  wasfipfish, 
The  frimple  clerk,  but  loyal,  did  annoanoe, 
And  eke  did  rear  light  merrity,  two  staves, 
Sung  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  King  George! 
— Man  praises  man;  and  Ghurrick's  memory  next> 
When  time  had  somewhat  mdlowed  it,  and  made 
The  idxA  of  our  worship  while  he  lived 
The  God  of  our  idolatry  once  more, 
Shall  have  its  akar;  and  the  world  shall  go 
In  pilgrimage  to  bow  before  his  shrine. 
The  theatre  too  small  shall  suflbcate 
Its  squeezed  contents,  and  more  than  it  admits 
Shall  sigh  at  their  exclusion,  and  return 
Ungratified:  for  there  some  noUe  lord 
Shall  stuff  his   shoulders  with   king  Richard's 

bunch, 
Or  wrap  himself  in  Hamlet's  inky  cloak, 
And  strut  and  storm,  and  straddle,  stamp  and 

stare, 
To  show  the  world  how  Garridt  did  not  act. 
For  Garrick  was  a  wonhipper  himself; 
He  drew  the  liturgy,  and  fiamed  the  rites 
And  sdemn  ceremonials  ci  the  day, 
And  called  the  world  to  worship  on  the  banks 
Of  Avon,  famed  in  song.    Ah,  pleasant  proof 
That  piety  has  still  in  human  hearts 
Some  place,  a  spark  or  two  not  yet  extinct. 
The  mulberry-tree   was   huQg   with   bloomiiig 

wreaths; 
The  mulberry-tree  stood  centre  of  the  dance; 
The  mulberry-tree  was  hymned  with  dulcet  aim; 
And  fronrhis  touchwood  trunk  the  mulbercy-treo 
Supplied  such  relics  as  devotion  holds 
Still  sacred,  and  preserves  with  pious  care. 
So  'twas  a  haltowed  time:  deomrai  reigned. 
And  mirth  without  ofienca    No  few  returned, 
Doubtless,  much  edified,  and  all  mfieshed^— 
Man  praises  man.    The  rabUe  all  alive 
From  tippling  benches,  oeUars,  stalls,  and  styes, 
Swarm  in  tiie  streets.    The  statesman  of  the  day, 
A  pompous  and  slow-moving  pageant,  eomes. 
Some  shout  him,  and  some  hang  upon  his  car, 
To  gaxe  in*8  eyes,  and  bless  him.    Maidens  wavs 
Their  lufchiels,  and  old  women  weep  for  joy : 
While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  nnhoiae 
The  giUed  equipage,  and,  taming  loose 
His  steeds,  usurp  a  place  tfaej  well  deserve. 
Why  1  what  has  chazmedUieml  Hathfaesavwi 

the  state? 
No.    Doth  he  poipoae  its  sahaittonl    No. 
Enchanting  novehy,  that  moon  at  ftdl. 
That  finds  out  every  crevice  of  the  huA 
That  is  not  sound  and  perfect^  hath  in  tusni 
Wrought  this  disturbance.   ButthewaneisseaXi 
And  his  own  cattle  must  mdBee  turn  wmm. 
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Thus  idly  do  we  waste  the  breath  of  pnoM, 
And  dedicate  a  tribute,  in  its  use 
Ada  f  uft  direction  eacied,  to  a  thing 
Doomed  to  the  diut,  or  lodged  already  there. 
Enoomiam  in  old  time  was  poets'  work; 
But  poets,  having  lavishly  long  since 
Exhausted  all  materials  c^the  art, 
The  task  now  falls  into  the  public  hand; 
And  I,  contented  with  an  humbler  theme, 
Have  poured  my  stream  of  panegyric  down 
The  vale  of  Nature,  where  it  creeps,  and  winds 
Among  her  lovely  woriu  with  a  secure 
And  unambitious  course,  reflecting  dear, 
If  not  the  virtues,  yet  the  worth,  of  brutes. 
And  I  am  recompensed,  and  deem  the  toils 
Of  poetry  not  lost,  if  verse  of  mine 
May  stand  between  an  animal  and  wo. 
And  teach  one  tyrant  pity  for  his  drudge. 

The  groans  of  Nature  in  this  nether  world, 
Which  Heaven  has  heard  for  ages,  have  an  end. 
Foretold  by  prophets,  and  by  poets  sung. 
Whose  fire  was  kindled  at  the  prophet's  lamp. 
The  time  of  rest,  the  promised  sabbath,  comes. 
Six  thousand  yean  of  sorrow  have  well-nigh 
Fulfilled  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  a  sinful  world;  and  what  remains 
Of  this  tempestuous  state  of  human  things 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea 
BefiMEe  a  calm,  that  rocks  itself  to  rest: 
For  He,  whose  car  the  winds  are,  and  the  clouds 
The  dust  that  waits  upon  his  sultry  march, 
When  an  hath  moved  them,  and  his  wrath  is  hot. 
Shall  visit  earth  in  mercy;  diall  descend 
Propitious  in  his  chariot  paved  vrith  love; 
And  what  his  storms  have  blasted  and  de&oed 
For  man's  revolt  shall  with  a  smile  repair. 

Sweet  is  the  harp  of  prophecy;  too  sweet 
Not  to  be  wronged  by  a  mere  mortal  touch: 
Nor  can  the  wonden  it  records  be  sung 
To  meaner  music,  and  not  suffer  loss. 
But  when  a  poet,  or  when  one  like  me, 
Happy  to  rove  among  poetic  flowen. 
Though  poor  in  skill  to  rear  them,  lights  at  last. 
On  some  fair  theme,  some  theme  divinely  fiiir, 
Such  is  the  impulse  and  the  spur  he  SsdB, 
To  give  it  praise  proportioned  to  its  worth, 
That  not  t'  attempt  it,  arduous  as  he  deems 
The  labour,  were  a  task  more  arduous  stilL 

O  scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true, 
tSeenes  of  accomplished  blial  which  who  can  see, 
Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 
His  soul  refreshed  with  fiiretaste  of  the  joy  1 
Rivers  of  gladness  water  all  the  earth, 
And  clothe  all  dimes  with  beauty;  the  reproadi 
Of  barrenness  is  past.    The  firuitfiil  field 
Laughs  vnih  abundance;  and  the  land,  once  lean. 
Or  fertile  only  in  its  own  disgrace, 
Rxults  to  see  it6  thistly  curse  rr^pealed. 
The  various  seasons  woven  mto  one, 


And  that  one  season  an  eternal  sprii^. 
The  garden  fiMun  no  Might,  and  needs  no  fence, 
For  there  is  none  to  covet,  all  are  ibIL 
The  lion,  and  the  libbaid,  and  the  bear. 
Graze  wfth  the  fearless  flocks;  all  bask  at  noon 
Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 
Of  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  oonunon  stream 
Antipathies  are  none.  No  foe  to  man 
Lurks  in  the  serpent  now;  the  mother  sees, 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  infiuit's  playful  hand 
Stretched  forth  to  dally  vrith  the  crested  worm, 
To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 
The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue. 
All  creatures  worship  man,  and  all  mankind 
One  Lord,  one  Father.    Error  has  no  place  : 
That  creeping  pestilence  is  driven  away; 
The  breath  of  heaven  has  chased  it.  In  the  heart 
No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string. 
But  all  is  harmony  and  love.    Disease 
Is  not ;  the  pure  and  uncontaminate  blood 
Holds  its  due  course,  nor  fears  the  frost  of  age. 
One  song  employs  all  nations ;  and  all  cry, 
"  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us !" 
The  dwellen  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  Uie  flying  joy ; 
Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round. 
Behold  the  measure  of  the  promise  filled; 
See  Salem  built,  the  labour  of  a  God ! 
Bright  as  the  sun  the  sacred  city  shines ; 
All  kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  that  light ;  the  glory  of  all  lands 
Flows  into  her ;  unbounded  is  her  joy. 
And  endless  her  increase.    Thy  rams  are  there, 
Nebaioth,  and  the  flocks  of  Kedar  there  :* 
The  looms  of  Ormus,  and  the  mines  of  Ind, 
And  Saba's  spicy  groves  pay  tribute  there. 
Praise  is  in  all  her  gates ;  upon  her  walls. 
And  in  her  streets,  and  in  her  spadous  courts 
Is  heard  salvation.    Elastem  Java  there 
Kneels  with  the  native  of  the  fiuthest  west 
And  JEthiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand, 
And  worships.    Her  report  has  travelled  forth 
Into  all  lands.    From  every  clime  they  come 
To  see  thy  beauty,  and  to  share  thy  joy, 
O  Sbn  I  an  assembly  such  as  earth 
Saw  never,  such  as  heaven  stoops  down  to  see. 
Thus  heavenward  all  things  tend.    For  all  wet 
once 
Perfect,  and  all  must  be  at  length  restored. 
So  God  has  greatly  purposed;  who  could  else 
In  his  dishonoured  works  himself  endure 
Dishonour,  and  be  wronged  without  redress. 
Haste  then,  and  whed  away  a  shattered  worid, 

*  Nebaioth  and  Kedar,  the  ■ons  of  Ishxnael,  and  progenhon 
of  the  Arabi^  in  the  propheUc  scilpiure  here  alluded  UK  may 
be  reaaonablj  conaideied  as  xepresentatlves  of  the  Ctartitas  si 
huge. 
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Ye  dow-TeTolving  fleasons!  we  wonld 
(A  oght  to  which  our  eyes  are  itzuigen  yet) 
A  world,  that  does  not  dread  and  hate  his  laws. 
And  sufTer  for  its  crime;  would  kam  how  lair 
The  creature  is  that  Crod  pronounces  good, 
How  pleasant  in  itself  what  pleases  him. 
Here  every  drop  of  honey  hides  a  sting; 
Worms  wind  themselves  into  our  sweetest  flowers  i 
And  e  W  the  joy,  that  haply  some  poor  heart 
Derives  from  Heaven,  pure  as  the  fountain  is. 
Is  sullied  in  the  stream,  taking  a  taint 
From  touch  of  human  lips,  at  best  impure. 
O  for  a  world  in  principle  as  chaste 
As  this  b  gross  and  selfish  I  over  which 
Custom  and  prejudice  shall  bear  no  sway, 
That  govern  all  things  here,  shouldering  aside 
The  meek  and  modest  Truth,  and  forcing  her 
To  seek  a  refuge  from  the  tongue  of  strife 
In  nooks  obscure,  fiir  ficom  the  ways  of  men ; 
Where  violence  shall  never  lift  the  sword, 
Nor  cunning  Justify  the  proud  man's  wrong, 
Leaving  the  poor  no  remedy  but  tears ; 
Where  he,  that  fills  an  ofiioe,  shall  esteem 
Th'  occasion  it  presents  of  doing  good 
More  than  the  perquisite :  where  law  shall  speak 
Seldom,  and  never  but  as  wisdom  prompts 
And  equity  1  not  jealous  more  to  guard 
A  worthless  form,  than  to  decide  aright: 
Where  fashion  shall  not  sanctify  abuse. 
Nor  smooth  good-breeding  (supplemental  grace) 
With  lean  performance  ape  the  work  of  love ! 
Come  then,  and  added  to  thy  many  clowns. 
Receive  yet  one,  the  crown  of  all  the  earth. 
Thou  who  alone  art  worthy !    It  was  thine 
By  ancient  covenant,  ere  Nature's  birth ; 
And  thou  hast  made  it  thine  by  purchase  ance, 
And  overpaid  its  value  with  thy  blood. 
Thy  saints  proclaim  thee  king ;  and  in  their  hearts 
Thy  title  is  engraven  with  a  pen 
Dipped  in  the  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
Thy  saints  proclaim  thee  king ;  and  thy  delay 
Gives  courage  to  their  foes,  who,  could  they  see 
The  dawn  of  thy  last  advent,  long-desired. 
Would  creep  into  the  bowels  of  the  hills, 
And  fiee  for  safety  to  the  falling  rocks. 
The  very  spirit  of  the  world  is  tired 
Of  its  own  taunting  question,  asked  so  long, 
"  Where  is  the  promise  of  your  Lord's  approach  1" 
The  infidel  has  shot  his  bolts  away, 
Till,  his  exhausted  quiver  yielding  none. 
He  gleans  the  blunted  shafts,  that  have  recoiled, 
And  aims  them  at  the  shield  of  Truth  again. 
The  veil  is  rent,  rent  too  by  priestly  hands, 
That  hides  divinity  from  mortal  eyes ; 
And  all  the  mysteries  to  faith  proposed, 
Insulted  and  traduced,  are  cast  aside. 
As  useless,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats. 
They  now  are  deemed  the  fiiithful,  and  are  praised, 
Who  constant  only  in  rejecting  thee, 


Deny  thy  Godhead  with  a  martyr's  zeal. 
And  quit  their  ofiioe  for  their  error's  sake. 
Blind,  and  in  kive  with  darkness !  yet,  e'en  these 
Worthy,  compared  with  sycophants,  who  kneo 
Thy  name  adoring,  and  then  preach  thee  man  I 
So  fares  thy  church.  But  how  thy  church  may  fiu« 
The  world  takes  little  thought    Who  will  may 

preach, 
And  what  they  will.    AU  pastors  are  alike- 
To  wandering  sheep,  resolved  to  follow  none. 
Two  gods  divide  them  all^Pleasure  and  Ghiin ; 
For  these  they  live,  they  sacrifice  to  these, 
And  in  their  service  wage  perpetual  war 
With  conscience  and  with  thee.    Lust  in  theii 

hearts. 
And  mischief  in  their  hands,  they  roam  the  earth 
To  prey  upon  each  other:  stubborn,  fierce, 
EUgh-minded,  foaming  out  their  own  disgrace. 
Thy  prophets  speak  of  such ;  and,  noting  down 
The  features  of  the  last  degenerate  times. 
Exhibit  every  lineament  of  these. 
Come  then,  and,  added  to  thy  many  crowns. 
Receive  yet  one,  as  radiant  as  the  rest, 
Due  to  thy  last  and  most  effectual  work. 
Thy  word  fulfilled,  the  conquest  of  a  work!  I 

He  is  the  happy  man,  whose  life  e'en  now 
Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come ; 
Who,  doomed  to  an  obscure  but  tranquU  state, 
Is  pleased  with  it,  and,  were  he  free  to  choose, 
Would  make  his  fate  his  choice ;  whom  peace,  the 

fruit 
Of  virtue,  and  whom  virtue,  fruit  of  faith, 
Prepare  for  happiness;  bespeak  him  one 
Content  indeed  to  sojourn  while  he  must, 
Below  the  skies,  but  having  there  his  home. 
The  world  o'erlooks  him  in  her  busy  search 
Of  6bjects,  more  illustrious  in  her  view ; 
And,  occupied  as  earnestly  as  she, 
Though  more  sublimely,  he  o'erlooks  the  world. 
She  scorns  his  pleasures,  for  she  knows  them  not ; 
He  seeks  not  hen,  for  he  has  proved  them  vain. 
He  can  not  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds 
Pursuing  gilded  flies;  and  such  she  deems 
Her  honours,  her  emoluments  her  joys. 
Therefore  in  contemplation  is  his  bliss, 
Whose  power  is  sudi,  that  whom  she  lifts  firoO' 

earth 
She  makes  familiar  with  a  heaven  unseen, 
And  shows  him  glories  yet  to  be  revealed. 
Not  slothful  he,  though  seeming  unemployed, 
And  censured  oft  as  useless.    Stillest  streams 
Oft  water  fairest  meadows,  and  the  bird 
That  flutters  least  islongest  on  the  wing. 
Ask  him,  indeed,  what  trophies  he  has  raised, 
Or  what  achievements  of  immortal  feme 
He  purposes,  and  he  shall  answer — ^None. 
His  warfare  is  within.    There  unfatigiurl 
His  fervent  spirit  labours.    There  he  fights. 
And  there  obtains  iredi  triumphs  o'erhtmseU 
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And   never-withering   wreatbfl,  compajed  with 

which, 
The  laurels  that  a  Cesar  reaps  are  weeds. 
Perhaps  the  self-approving  haughty  worid, 
Thai  as  she  sweeps  him  wiUi  her  whistling  oiks 
filcaxce  deigns  to  notice  him,  or,  if  she  see, 
Deems  him  a  cipher  in  the  works  of  God, 
Receives  advantage  from  his  noiseless  hours, 
Of  which  she  tittle  dreams.    Perhaps  she  owes 
Her  sunshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  spring 
And  plenteous  harvest,  to  the  prayer  he  makes, 
When,  Isaac  like,  the  solitary  saint 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  eventide, 
And  think  on  her,  who  thinks  not  for  herself* 
Forgive  him  then,  thou  bustler  in  concerns 
Of  tittle  worth,  an  idler  in  the  best. 
If,  author  of  no  mischief  and  some  good, 
He  seek  his  proper  happiness  by  means 
That  may  advance,  but  can  not  hinder,  thine. 
Nor,  though  he  tr^  the  secret  path  of  life, 
Engage  no  notice,  and  enjoy  much  ease, 
A.c6ount  him  an  encumbrance  on  the  state. 
Receiving  benefits,  and  rendering  none. 
His  sphere  though  humble,  if  that  humble  sphere 
Shine  with  his  fair  example,  and  though  small 
His  influence,  if  that  influence  all  be  spent 
In  soothing  soRow,  and  in  quenching  strife. 
In  aiding  helpless  indigence,  in  works. 
From  which  at  least  a  grateful  few  derive 
Some  taste  of  comfort  in  a  world  of  wo ; 
Then  let  the  supercilious  great  confess 
He  serves  his  country,  recompenses  well 
The  state,  beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  vine 
He  sits  secure,  and  in  the  scale  of  tife 
Holds  no  ignoble,  though  a  slighted,  place. 
The  man  whose  virtues  are  more  Ifelt  than  seen, 
Must  drop  indeed  the  hope  of  pubtic  praise ; 
But  he  may  boast,  what  few  that  win  it  can, 
That  if  his  country  stand  not  by  his  skill, 
At  least  his  follies  have  not  wrought  her  &11. 
PoUte  RefinemMit  offers  him  in  vain 
Her  golden  tube,  through  which  a  sensual  world 
Draws  gross  impurity,  and  likes  it  well. 
The  neat  conveyance  hiding  all  th'  offence, 
Not  that  he  peevishly  rejects  a  mode 


I  Because  that  world  adopts  it.    If  it  bear 
The  stamp  and  clear  impressbn  of  good 
And  be  not  costly  more  than  of  true  worth, 
He  puts  it  on,  and  for  decorum  sake 
Can  wear  it  e'en  as  gracefully  as  she. 
She  judges  of  refinement  by  the  eye. 
He  by  the  test  of  conscience,  and  a  heart 
Not  soon  deceived;  aware  that  what  is  base 
No  polish  can  make  steriing ;  and  that  vice, 
Though  weU  perfumed  and  elegantly  dressed, 
Like  an  unbmied  carcase  tricked  with  flowers, 
Is  but  a  garnished  nuisance,  fitter  far 
For  cleanly  riddance,  than  for  fair  attire. 
So  life  gtides  smoothly  and  by  stealth  away, 
More  golden  than  that  age  of  fiibled  gold 
Renowned  in  ancient  song ;  not  vexed  with  cat* 
Or  stained  with  guilt,  beneficent,  approved 
Of  Ghxl  and  man,  and  peaceful  in  its  end. 
So  gtide  my  life  away,  and  so  at  last. 
My  share  of  duties  decently  fulfilled. 
May  some  disease,  not  tardy  to  perform 
Its  destined  office,  yet  with  gentle  stroke, 
Dismiss  me  weary  to  a  safe  retreat. 
Beneath  the  turf  that  I  have  often  trod. 
It  shaU  not  grieve  me  then,  that  once,  when  caip 
led 
To  dress  a  Sofe  with  the  flowers  of  vem, 
I  played  awhile,  obedient  to  the  feir, 
With  that  tight  task ;  but  soon,  to  jdease  her  mora 
Whom  flowers  alone  I  knew  would  tittle  please, 
Let  fall  th'  unfinidied  wreath,  and  roved  for  firuit 
Roved  far,  and  gathered  much :  some  harsh,  'tii 

true, 
Picked  from  the  thorns  and  biiers  of  reproof, 
But  wholesome,  weU  digested ;  grateful  some 
To  palates  that  can  taste  immortal  truth ; 
Insipid  else,  and  sure  to  be  despised ; 
But  aU  is  in  Wa  hand,  whose  praise  I  seek« 
In  vain  the  poet  sings,  and  the  world  hears^ 
If  He  regard  not,  though  divine  the  theme. 
'Tis  not  in  artful  measures,  in  the  chune 
And  idle  tinkling  of  a  minrtrd*s  lyre, 
To  charm  his  ear,  whose  eye  is  on  the  heart. 
Whose  fipown  can  disappdnt  the  proudest  stniiv 
Whose  approbation— prosper  even  mine. 


AN  EPISTLE 

TO 

JOSEPH  Bllil^,  ESCl. 


Dear  Joskph— five  and  twenty  yearb  ago— 
Aias,  how  time  escapes!— *tis  even  so— 
With  frequent  interoourse,  and  always  sweet, 
And  always  friendly,  we  were  wont  to  cheat 
A  tMUoos  hour— «iid  now  we  never  meett 


As  some  grave  gentlemen  in  Terence  says, 
('Twas  therefore  much  the  same  in  ancient  days) 
Good  lack,  we  know  not  what  to4norrow  bniig»^ 
Strange  fluctuation  of  all  human  things  I 
True.    Changes  will  befall,  and  fmnds  may  put, 
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Bui  cBtUnoe  only  can  not  change  the  heart: 
And,  were  I  called  to  piove  th'  aaaertiDn  tnie, 
One  proof  should  serre— «  reieience  to  yoo. 

Whence  comee  it  then,  that  in  the  wane  of  life, 
Though  nothing- have  occurred  to  kindle  strife, 
We  find  the  fiiends  we  fimded  we  had  won, 
Though  numerous  once,  reduced  to  few  or  nonel 
Can  gold  grow  worthless,  that  has  stood  the  touch? 
No;  gold  they  seemed,  bat  they  were  never  such. 

Horatio's  senrant  onoe,  with  bow  and  cringe, 
Swinging  the  pariour  door  upon  its  hinge, 
threading  a  negative,  and  overawed 
Lest  he  should  trespass,  begged  to  go  abroad. 
Go,  fellow  1 — whither  1 — taming  short  aboofr^ 
Nay.    Stay  at  home--yqa'xB  alwaye  going  oat. 
'Tis  but  a  step,  sir,  just  at  the  street's  end^ 
For  whaf) — An  pkase  jon,  sir,  to  see  a  fiiend^— 
A  fiiendl  Hontio  cried,  and  seemed  to  start- 
Yea,  marry  shalt  thoa,  and  with  all  my  heart. — 
And  fetch  my  cloak;  fer,  though  the  night  be  raw, 
111  see  him  too— the  first  I  ever  saw. 

I  knew  the  man,  and  knew  hie  natare  miU, 
And  was  his  plaything  often  when  a  child; 
But  Bomewhat  at  that  moment  pinched  him  dose. 
Else  he  was  seldom  bitter  or  moioae. 
Perhaps  his  confidenoe  Just  then  betrayed, 

grief  mighl  pManpt  him  with  the  speech  he 
made; 


Perhaps  twas  mere  good  humoor  gave  it  birth. 
The  hannksB  play  of  pleasantly  and  mirth. 
Howe'er  it  was,  his  language,  in  my  mind. 
Bespoke  as  least  a  man  that  knew  msnkiiid. 

But  not  to  moralixe  too  much,  and  strain 
To  prove  an  evil,  of  whkh  all  comphdn, 
(I  hate  long  arguments  verbosely  spun) 
One  stoiy  more,  dear  Hill,  and  I  have  done. 
Once  on  a  time  an  emperor,  a  wise  man. 
No  matter  where,  in  China,  or  Japan, 
Decreed,  that  whosoever  should  offend 
Against  the  wdl  known  duties  of  a  fiiend, 
Convicted  onee  should  ever  after  wear 
Buthalf  aeoet,  and  show  his  bosom  bare. 
The  punishment  importing  this,  no  doubt. 
That  all  was  naught  vrithin,  and  all  foond  oot. 

O  happy  Britauil  we  have  not  to  fear 
Such  hard  and  arbitrary  measure  here; 
Ellse,  could  a  law,  like  Uiat  which  I  relate, 
Once  have  the  sanction  of  our  triple  stale. 
Some  few,  that  I  have  known  in  days  of  old. 
Would  run  most  dreadflil  risk  of  catching  cold; 
While  you,  my  finend,  whatever  wind  shuNtf 

blow, 
Might  traverse  England  safely  to  and  fto, 
An  honest  man,  dope  buttoned  to  the  chfai, 
Broad  cloth  withotA,  and  a  warm  heart  wlkhilb 
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It  is  not  from  his  form,  in  which  we  trace 
Strength  joined  with  beauty,  digni^  with  gnoe^ 
That  man,  the  master  of  this  gk)be,  derivee 
His  right  of  empire  over  all  that  lives. 
That  form  mdeed,  th'  associate  of  a  ndi^ 
Vast  in  its  powers,  ethereal  in  its  kind, 
That  form  the  labour  of  afanighty  skill, 
Framed  lor  the  service  of  a  freebom  vriD, 
AsKrts  prpoedenoe,  and  bespeaks  contvoli 
But  borrows  all  its  grandeur  fiom  the  souL 
8  K2 


Hers  is  the  state,  the  splendour,  and  the  tfaioii». 
An  inteQectnal  kingdom,  all  her  own. 
For  her  the  Memory  fills  her  ample  page 
With  truths  poured  down  fipam  every  distant  age 
For  her  amassBs  an  unbounded  store, 
The  vrisdom  of  great  narioos,  now  no  mon; 
Though  laden,  not  encumbered  with  her  spoil; 
Laborious,  yet  unoonsdoos  of  her  toil; 
When  copiously  supplied,  then  most  enfaifoil; 
Still  to  be  fed,  and  not  to  be  suchaiged. 
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For  hei  tlie  Fancy,  roving  unoonfined, 
The  present  muse  of  eveiy  pensive  mind, 
Works  magic  wonders^  adds  a  brighter  hue 
To  Nature's  aoenes  than  Nature  ever  knew. 
At  her  command  winds  rise,  and  waters  roar, 
Again  she  lays  them  slumbering  on  the  shore; 
With  flower  and  fruit  the  wilderness  supplies, 
Or  bids  the  rocks  in  ruder  pomp  to  rise. 
For  her  the  Judgment,  umpire  in  the  strife, 
That  Oraoe  and  Nature  have  to  wage  through 

life, 
Cluick-sighted  arbiter  of  good  and  ill, 
Appointed  sage  preceptor  to  the  Will, 
Condemns,  approves,  and  with  a  feithful  voice 
Guides  the  decision  of  a  doubtful  chcHce. 

Why  did  the  fiat  of  a  Gkxl  give  birth 
To  yon  fair  Sun,  and  his  attendant  Earth  7 
And,  when  descending,  he  resigns  the  skies. 
Why  takes  the  gentler  Moon  her  turn  to  rise. 
Whom  Ocean  feels  through  all   his  countless 

waves. 
And  owns  her  power  on  eveiy  shore  ho  lavesl 
Why  do  the  seasons  still  enrich  the  year, 
Fruitful  and  young  as  in  their  first  career  1 
6priing  hangs  her  infiuit  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  western  breeze; 
Summer  in  haste  the  thriving  charge  receives 
Beneath  the  shade  of  her  expanded  leaves, 
Till  Autumn's  fiercer  heats  and  plenteous  dewi 
Dye  them  at  last  in  all  their  glowing  hues. — 
'Twere  wild  confusion  all,  and  bootless  waste. 
Power  misemployed,  munificence  misplaced. 
Had  not  its  author  dignified  the  plan, 
And  crowned  it  with  the  majesty  of  man. 
Thus  formed,  thus  placed,  intelligent,  and  taught, 
Look  where  he  will,  the  wonders  (3od  has  wrought, 
The  wildest  scomer  of  his  Maker's  laws 
Finds  in  a  sober  moment  time  to  pause. 
To  press  th'  important  question  on  his  heart, 
'*  Why  formed  at  all,  and  wherefore  aa  thou  arti" 
If  man  be  what  he  seems,  this  hour  a  slave, 
The  next  mere  dust  and  ashes  in  the  grave; 
Endued  with  reason  only  to  desczy 
His  crimes  and  follies  with  an  aching  eye; 
With  passionB,  just  that  he  may  prove,  with  pain, 
The  feice  he  spends  against  their  iiiry  vain; 
And  if,  soon  after  having  burnt,  by  turns. 
With  every  lust,  with  which  frail  Nature  bums, 
His  being  end,  where  death  dissolves  the  bond, 
The  tomb  take  all,  and  all  be  blank  beyond; 
Then  he,  of  all  that  Nature  has  Drought  forth. 
Stands  self-impeached  the  creatxunc  of  least  worth. 
And  useless  while  ho  lives  and  when  he  dies, 
B lings  into  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  skies. 

Truths,  that  the  learned  pursue  with  eager 
thought. 
An'  not  important  always  as  dear-bought, 
Proving  at  last,  though  told  in  pompous  strains, 
A  rbildieh  was'e  of  philosophic  pains;  • 


But  troths,  oo  which  depends  our  main  cuoeen, 
That  'tis  our  shame  and  misery  not  to  leain, 
Shine  by  the  aide  of  every  path  we  tread 
With  such  a  lustre,  he  that  runs  may  read. 
'Tis  true  that,  if  to  trifle  life  away 
Down  to  the  sunset  of  their  latest  day, 
Then  perish  on  futurity's  wide  shore 
Like  fleeting  exhalations,  found  no  more. 
Were  allthat  Heaven  required  of  human  kind, 
And  all  the  plan  their  destiny  designed. 
What  none  could  reverence  all  might  justly  blame, 
And  man  would  breathe  but  for  his  Maker's 

shftiuft, 
But  reason  heard,  and  nature  well  perused, 
At  once  the  dreaming  mind  is  disabused 
If  all  we  find  possessing  earth,  sea,  idr, 
Reflect  his  attributes,  who  placed  them  there. 
Fulfil  the  purpose,  and  appear  designed 
Proofe  of  the  wisdom  of  th'  all-seeing  mind, 
'Tis  plain  the  creature,  whom  he  chose  t'  invest 
With  kingship  and  dominion  o'er  the  rest. 
Received  his  nobler  nature,  and  was  made 
Fit  for  the  power  in  which  he  stands  arrayed; 
That  first,  or  last,  hereafter,  if  not  here,. 
He  too  might  make  his  author's  vrisddm  dear. 
Praise  him  on  earth,  or,  obstinately  dumb, 
Suflbr  his  justice  m  a  world  to  come. 
This  once  believed,  'twere  logic  misapplied, 
To  prove  a  consequence  by  none  denied. 
That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 
Betimes  into  the  mould  of  heavenly  truth. 
That  taught  of  Grod  they  may  indeed  be  wise, 
Nor  ignorantly  wandering  miss  the  skies. 
In  cariy  days  the  conscience  has  in  most 
A  quickness,  which  in  later  life  is  lost: 
Preserved  from  guilt  by  salutary  fears, 
Or  guilty  soon  relenting  into  tears. 
Too  careless  often,  as  our  years  proceed, 
What  friends  we  sort  with,  or  what  hooka  wc 

read. 
Our  parents  yet  exert  a  prudent  care, 
To  feed  our  infant  minds  with  proper  fare; 
And  wisely  store  the  nursery  by  degrees 
With  wholesome  learning,  yet  acquired  with  ease. 
Neatly  secured  from  being  soiled  or  torn 
Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  translucent  horn, 
A  book  (to  please  us  at  a  tender  age, 
'Tb  called  a  book,  though  but  a  single  page) 
Presents  the  prayer  the  Saviour  deigned  to  teach. 
Which  children  use,  and  parsons — ^when  they 

preach; 
Lisping  our  syllables,  we  scramble  next 
Through  moral  narrative,  or  sacred  text; 
And  learn  with  wonder  how  this  world  began. 
Who  made,  who  marred,  and  who  has  ransonod 

man: 
Points,  which,  unless  tb<^  Scripture  made  shem 

plain, 
The  wisest  heads  might  agitate  in  vain 
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0  thoa,  whom,  borne  on  Fancy's  eager  wing 
Bade  to  the  season  of  life's  hi^py  spring, 

1  pleased  lemember,  and,  while  memory  yet 
Holds  &8t  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-toM  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail; 
Whose  humorous  vdn,  strong  sense,  and  simple 

style, 
May  tead:  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile; 
"Witty,  and  well  employed,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word ; 
I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Shoold  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  ftme; 
Vet  e'en  in  transitory  life's  late  day. 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray. 
Revere  the  man,  whose  pilgrim  marks  the  road, 
And  guides  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  Grod. 
'Twere  wdl  wi^  most,  if  books,  that  could  engage 
Their  childhood,  pleased  them  at  a  riper  age; 
The  man,  approving  what  had  charmed  the  boy. 
Would  die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joy ; 
And  not  with  curses  on  his  heart,  who  stole 
The  gem  of  truth  from  his  unguarded  soul. 
*  The  st%mp  of  artless  piety  impressed 
By  kind  tuition  on  his  yielding  breast. 
The  youth  now  bearded,  and  yet  pert  and  raw. 
Regards  with  scorn,  though  once  received  with 

awe; 
And,  warped  into  the  labyrinth  of  lies, 
Thai  babblerB,  called  philosophers,  devise. 
Blasphemes  his  creed,  as  founded  on  a  plan 
Replete  with  dreams,  unworthy  of  a  man. 
Touch  but  his  nature  in  its  ailing  part, 
Assert  the  native  evil  of  his  heart, 
His  pride  resents  the  charge,  although  the  proof* 
Rise  in  his  forehead,  and  seem  rank  enough: 
Point  to  the  cure,  describe  a  Saviour's  cross 
As  Gkxl's  expedient  to  retrieve  his  loss, 
The  young  apostate  sickens  at  the  view, 
And  hates  it  with  the  maliceof  a  Jew. 

How  weak  the  barrier  of  mere  nature  proves, 
Opposed  against  the  pleasures  Nature  bves! 
While  self-betrayed,  and  wilfully  undone, 
She  longs  to  yield,  no  sooner  wooed  than  wen. 
Try  now  the  merits  of  this  blest  exchange 
Of  modest  tfuth  for  wit's  eccentric  range. 
Time  was,  he  ckwed  as  he  began  the  day 
With  decent  duty,  not  ashamed  to  pray; 
The  practice  was  a  bond  upon  his  heart, 
A  pledge  he  gave  for  a  oonnstent  part; 
Nor  could  he  darq  presumptuously  displease 
A  power,  confessed  so  lately  on  his  knees. 
But  now  farewell  all  legendary  tales, 
The  shadows  fly,  philosophy  prevails ; 
Prayer  to  the  vrinds,  and  caution  to  the  waves; 
Religion  makes  the  firee  by  nature  slaves. 
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Priests  have  invented,  and  the  world  admired 
What  knavish  priests  promulgate  as  inspiied; 
Till  reason,  now  no  longer  overawed. 
Resumes  her  powers,  and  spurns  the  clumsy  fraud ; 
And,  common-sense  difiusing  real  day, 
The  meteor  of  the  Grospel  dies  away. 
Such  rhapsodies  our  shrewd  discerning  youth 
Learn  from  expert  inquirers  after  truth ; 
Whose  only  care,  might  truth  presume  to  speak 
Is  not  to  find  what  they  profoss  to  seek. 
And  thus,  well-tutored  only  while  we  share 
A  mother^s  lectures  and  a  nurse's  care; 
And  taught  at  schools  much  mytholqgic  stuff,* 
But  sound  religion  sparingly  enough; 
Our  early  notices  of  truth,  disgraced. 
Soon  loee  their  credit,  and  are  all  efiaced. 
Would  you  your  son  should  be  a  sot  or  dunce, 
Lascivious,  headstrong,  or  all  these  at  once; 
That  in  good  time  the  stripling's  finished  taste 
For  loose  expense,  and  fashionable  waste. 
Should  prove  your  ruin,  and  his  own  at  last ; 
Train  him  in  public  with  a  mob  of  boys, 
Childish  in  mischief  only  and  in  noise. 
Else  of  a  mamsh  growth,  and  &ve  in  ten 
In  infidelity  and  lewdness  men. 
There  shall  he  learn,  ere  aixteen  winters  old. 
That  authors  are  most  useful  pawned  or  sold; 
That  pedantiy  is  all  that  schools  impart, 
But  taverns  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  heart. 
There  waiter  Dick,  with  Bacchanalian  lays, 
Shall  win  his  heart,  and  have  his  drunken  prainf  i 
Ha  counsellor  and  bosom  friend  shall  prove. 
And  some  street-padng  hariot  his  first  love. 
Schools,  unless  discipline  were  doubly  stiong, 
Detain  their  adolescent  charge  too  long; 
The  management  of  ^rros  of  dghteen 
Is  difficult;  their  punishment  obscene. 
The  stout  tall  captain,  whose  superior  size 
The  minor  heroes  view  with  envious  eyes, 
Becomes  their  pattern,  upon  whom  they  fix 
Th^  whole  attention,  and  ape  all  his  tricks. 
His  pride,  that  scorns  t'  obey  or  to  submit, 
With  them  is  courage;  his  effirontery  wit. 
His  wild  excursions,  window-breaking  feats, 
Robbery  of  gardens,  quarreb  in  the  streets. 
His  hairbreadth  'scapes,  and  all  his  daring  schemes 
Transport  them,  and  are  made  their  favourite 

themes. 
In  little  bosoms  such  achieveaients  strike 
A  kindred  spark:  they  bum  to  do  the  like. 
Thus,  half-accomplished  ere  he  yet  begin 
To  show  the  peeping  down  upon  Ms  chin; 


*  The  aathor  begs  leave  to  explain.->Soiuible  that,  wtthrni 
such  knowledge,  neither  the  ancient  poet  nor  hIstorianB  can  bo 
tasted,  or  indeed  nndentood,  he  doce  not  mean  to  oenmire  tlie 
pains  that  ore  talcen  to  instruct  a  schoolboy  in  the  religion  of 
the  Heathen,  but  merely  iliat  neglect  of  Christian  cl»<w 
Which  leaves  him  ahazDcfully  ignoranf  of  his  o^:: 
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And,  af  maturity  of  yeara  oomes  on, 
Made  jnat  th'  adept  that  jou  deaigiied  your  ton ; 
T'  ensure  the  perseverance  of  thia  oomse, 
And  give  your  monfltroua  project  all  its  fbice, 
Send  him  to  college.    If  he  there  be  tamed, 
Or  in  one  article  of  vice  reclaimed, 
Where  no  regard  of  ordinances  is  shown 
Or  looked  for  now,  the  fault  must  be  his  own. 
Some  sneaking  virtue  lurks  in  him,  no  doubt, 
Where  neither  strumpets'  chaims,  nor  drinking 

bout, 
Nor  gambling  practices,  can  find  it  out 
Such  youths  of  spirit,  and  that  spirit  too, 
Ye  nurseries  of  our  boys,  we  owe  to  you: 
Though  from  ourselves  the  mischief  more  proceeds. 
For  public  schools  'tis  public  fdly  feeds. 
The  slaves  of  custom  and  established  mode, 
With  packhorse  constancy  we  keep  the  road. 
Crooked  or  itraight,  through  quags  or  thorny  dells, 
True  to  the  jingUng  of  our  leader's  beOs. 
To  follow  foolish  pracedents,  and  wink 
With  both  our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think: 
And  such  an  age  as  ours  balks  no  expense, 
Except  of  caution,  and  of  oommon-sense; 
Else  sure  notorious  feet,  and  proof  so  plain, 
Would  turn  our  steps  into  a  wiser  train. 
I  blame  not  those,  who  with  what  care  they  can, 
O'erwatch  the  numerous  and  unruly  clan; 
Or,  if  I  blame,  tb  only  that  they  dare 
Promise  a  work,  of  which  they  must  despair. 
Have  ye,  ye  sage  intendants  of  the  whole, 
An  ubiquarian  presence  and  control, 
Elisha's  eye,  that,  when  Qehazi  strayed, 
Went  vrith  him,  and  saw  all  the  game  he  played  1 
Yes— ye  are  eonscioas;  and  on  all  the  shelves 
Your  pupils  strike  upon,  have  struck  yourselves 
Or  i(  by  nature  sober,  ye  had  then. 
Boys  as  ye  were,  the  gravity  of  men; 
Ye  knew  at  least,  by  constant  proofr  addressed 
To  eare  and  eyes,  the  vices  of  the  rest 
But  ye  connive  at  what  ye  can  not  cute, 
And  evils,  not  to  be  endured,  endure. 
Lest  power  exerted,  but  without  success, 
Should  make  the  fittle  ye  retam  still  leas. 
Ye  once  vrere  justly  femed  ibir  bringing  fertfa 
Undoubted  scholarship  and  genuine  worth; 
And  in  the  firmament  of  fame  still  shines 
A  glory,  bright  as  that  of  all  the  signs. 
Of  poets  raised  by  you,  and  statesmen,  and  <fivines. 
Peace  to  them  all!  those  brilliant  times  are  fied, 
And  no  such  lights  are  kindling  in  their  stead. 
Onr  striplings  shine  indeed,  but  with  such  rays, 
As  set  the  midnight  riot  in  a  blaze ; 
And  seem,  if  judged  by  their  expressive  looks, 
Deeper  m  none  tnan  m  their  surgeons'  books. 

Say,  muse,  (for  education  made  the  song, 
No  muse  can  hesitate,  or  linger  long) 
What  causes  move  us,  knowing  as  vre  most, 
That  these  nuinager{e$  all  feil  their  trust, 


To  send  our  sons  to  scout  and  scamper  there, 
While  colts  and  puppies  cost  is  so  much  care^ 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praisDi 
We  love  the  playplace  of  our  early  days ; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone» 
That  feeb  not  at  the  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skilU 
The  very  name  we  carved  subsisting  still; 
The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  employed, 
Tho'  mangled,  hacked,  and  hewed,  not  yet  de- 
stroyed; 
The  little  ones,  unbuttoned,  glowing  hot. 
Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot, 
As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw , 
To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded  hat, 
Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dexterous  pat; 
The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  existes 
Such  recoDection  of  our  own  delights. 
That,  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  t'  obtain 
Our  uinocent  sweet  simple  yean  again. 
This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  plftos^ 
Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  bug  race^ 
Maintains  its  hold  vrith  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  e'en  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day. 
Hark !  how  the  sire  of  chits,  whose  fiitore  shass 
Of  classic  food  begins  to  be  his  care, 
With  his  own  likeness  placed  on  either  knee« 
Indulges  all  a  father's  heart^felt  glee ; 
And  tells  them,  as  he  strokes  their  silver  loeks^ 
That  they  must  soon  learn  Latin,  and  to  box: 
Then  turning  he  regales  his  listening  wife 
With  all  th'  adventures  of  his  early  life; 
His  skill  in  coachmanship,  or  driving  chaise, 
In  bilking  tavern  bills,  and  spouting  plays; 
What  shifis  he  used,  detected  in  a  scrape^ 
How  he  wtm  fiogged,  or  had  the  luck  t' escape, 
What  sums  he  lost  at  play,  and  how  he  sold 
Watch,  seals,  and  allr-till  all  his  pranks  aretolA 
Retracing  thus  his  frclia,  (tis  a  name 
That  palliates  deeds  of  feUy  and  of  shams) 
He  gives  the  local  bias  all  its  sway; 
Resolved  that  where  he  played  his  sons  shall  pla^*! 
And  destines  their  bright  genius  to  be  shown 
Just  m  the  scene  where  he  displayed  his  own. 
The  meek  and  bashful  boy  will  soon  be  taught 
To  be  as  bold  and  forward  as  he  ought; 
The  rude  ^nSi  scufile  through  with  ease  enovgh, 
Grreat  schools  suit  best  the  sturdy  and  the  xuuglk 
Ah  happy  designation,  prudent  choice, 
Th'  event  is  sure;  expect  it ;  and  rejoice ! 
Soon  see  your  wish  fulfilled  in  either  child^ 
The  pert  made  peiter,  and  the  tame  made  wild. 

The  great  indeed,  by  titles,  riches,  birth, 
Excused  th'  encumbrance  of  more  solid  worth. 
Are  best  disposed  of  where  with  most  sucoeai 
They  may  acquire  that  confident  address, 
Those  habits  of  profuse  and  lewd  expense, 
That  scorn  of  all  delights  but  those  of  i 
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Which,  though  in  pdain  plebeians  we  condemn, 
With  80  much  rea«m  aD  expect  from  them. 
But  fianifies  of  leas  ifiustrioua  fame, 
Whoee  chief  distinction  is  their  spotlesB  name, 
Whose  heira,  their  honours  none,  their  income 

small, 
Must  shine  by  true  desert,  or  not  at  all. 
What  dream  they  of,  that  with  so  little  can 
They  risk  their  hopes,  their  dearat  treasure,  there  1 
*Vhej  dxeam  of  little  Charles  or  William  graced 
WMi  wig  prolix,  down  flowing  to  his  waist; 
They  seeth^  attentive  crowds  his  talents  draw, 
They  hear  him  speak — ^the  oracle  of  law. 
The  fitther,  who  designs  his  babe  a  priest, 
Dreams  him  episoopally  such  at  least ; 
And,  while  the  playful  jockey  scours  the  room 
Briskly,  astride  upon  the  parlour  broom, 
In  iancy  sees  him  more  superbly  ride 
Ih  coach  with  purple  lined,  and  mities  on  its  side. 
Events  impiobahle  and  strange  as  these. 
Which  dnly  a  parental  eye  foresees, 
A  public  school  shall  bring  to  pass  with  ease. 
But  hcyw  ?  resides  such  virtue  in  that  air, 
As  must  create  an  appetite  far  prayer  7 
And  will  it  hreai^  into  him  all  the  zeal, 
That  candidates  for  such  a  prise  shmild  feel, 
To  take  the  lead  and  be  the  foremost  stiU 
In  all  true  worth  and  literary  skill  1 
"  Ah  blind  to  bright  fiiturtty,  untaught 
The  knowledge  of  the  worid,  and  dull  of  thought  I 
Chuich  laddeiB  are  not  always  mounted  best 
By  learned  cteiks,  and'Latinists  profesnd. 
Th'  exalted  prize  demands  an  upward  look, 
Not  to  be  found  by  poring  on  a  book. 
Small  akin  in  Latin,  and  still  less  in  Greek, 
Is  more  than  adequate  to  all  I  seek. 
Let  eniditiMi  grace  him,  or  not  grace, 
I  give  the  bauble  but  the  second  plaoe: 
His  wealtii,  fome,  honours,  all  that  I  intend, 
Subsist  and  centre  in  one  pmnt — a  friend. 
A  friend,  wfaate'er  he  studies  or  noglecti^ 
Shall  give  Idm  consequence,  heal  all  defocts. 
His  intereoum  with  peers  and  sons  of  peen— - 
There  dawns  the  splendour  of  his  future  yeare : 
In  that  Iffigfat  quarter  his  propitious  skies 
Shall  blush  betimes,  and  there  his  gloiy  rise. 
Your  L(nxMiipf  and  Your  Grace  J  what  adiool 

ean  teach 
A  Aetoric  equal  to  those  parts  of  speech^ 
What  need  of  Homer's  verre,  or  Tula's  pvose^ 
Sweet  imeajeotionst  if  he  learn  but  thoaet 
Let  reverend  churls  his  ignorance  rebuke, 
Who  starve  upon  a  dogs-eared  Pentateuch, 
The  Parson  knows  enough,  yrho  knows  a  duke." 
Egregious  purpose !  worthily  begun 
In  buharous  prostitutkm  of  your  son; 
Pressed  on  Ait  part  by  means  that  would  disgiaoe 
A  scriv'ner's  deric,  or  footman  out  of  place, 


And  ending,  if  at  last  its  end  be  gained, 
In  sacnl^,  in  Giod's  own  house  pro&ned. 
It  may  succeed;  and,  if  his  sins  should  call 
For  moie  than  common  punishment  it  shall; 
The  wretch  shall  rise,  and  be  the  thing  on  eaith 
Least  qualified  in  honour,  learning,  worth. 
To  occupy  a  sacred,  awful  post, 
In  which  the  best  and  worthiest  tremble  most 

The  royal  letters  are  a  thing  of  courae, 
A  King,  that  would,  might  recommend  his  hocse; 
And  deans,  no  doubt,  and  chaptere,  with  one  voice. 
As  bound  in  duty,  would  confirm  the  choice. 
Behold  your  Inshop!  well  he  plays  his  part. 
Christian  in  name,  and  infidel  in  heart, 
Ghostly  in  ofiioe,  earthly  in  his  plan, 
A  slave  at  court,  elsewhere  a  lady's  man. 
Dumb  as  a  senator,  and  as  a  priest 
A  piece  of  mere  chureh-fbmitttre  at  best; 
To  live  estranged  from  GK>d  his  total  scope. 
And  his  end  sure,  without  one  glimpse  c£  hope. 
But  foir  although  and  feasible  it  seem, 
Depend  not  much  upon  your  golden  dream; 
For  Providence,  that  seems  concerned  t'  exempt 
The  hallowed  bench  from  absolute  contempt. 
In  spite  of  all  the  wiiggkrs  into  place. 
Still  keeps  a  seat  or  two  for  worth  anid  grace. 
And  therefore  'tis,  that,  thou^  the  sight  be  raxei. 
We  sometimes  see  a  Lowth  or  Bagot  th»e. 
Besides,  school^fnendships  are  not  always  found, 
Though  fiiir  'm  promise,  permanent  and  sound, 
The  moot  dismt'rested  and  virtuous  minds, 
In  early  years  coouiected,  time  unbinds; 
New  fltuations  give  a  difiEerent  cast 
Of  habit,  incfinalioD,  temper,  taste; 
And  he,  that  seemed  our  counterpart  at  ilnt, 
Soon  shows  the  strong  simititude  reversed. 
Young  heads  am  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are 

warm. 
And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  refera. 
Boys  are  at  best  but  pretty  buds  unblown, 
Whose  scent  and  hues  are  rather  gocpsod  tlMiii 

known; 
Each  dreams  that  each  is  just  what  he  appeaiD^ 
But  learns  his  error  in  maturer  yean, 
When  dispofltion,  like  a  sail  uniwled, 
Shows  aU  its  rents  and  patches  to  the  wofid. 
If,  therefore,  e'en  when  honert  in  design,  ■ 
A  boyish  friendship  may  so  soon  decline, 
'Twere  wiser  sure  f  inspire  a  little  heart 
With  just  ahhonenoe  of  so  mean  a  part, 
Than  set  your  son  to  woriL  at  a  vile  tcf4a 
For  wages  mo  unlikely  to  be  paid. 

Our  public  hives  of  puerile  resort,, 
That  are  of  chief  and  most  approved  report; 
To  such  base  hopes,  in  many  a  sordid  soul. 
Owe  their  TC]mte  in  part,  but  not  the  whole. 
A  principle,  whose  proud  pretenoons  paa» 
Unquestiimed,  though  the  jewel  be  but  g}ass- 
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That  with  a  world,  not  often  over-nice, 

Ranks  as  a  virtue,  and  is  yet  a  vice; 

Or  rather  a  gross  compound,  justly  tried, 

Of  envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  pride — 

Contributes  most  perhaps  t'  enhance  their  fimde, 

And  emulation  is  its  specious  name. 

Boys,  once  on  fire  with  that  contentious  zeal, 

Feel  all  the  rage,  that  female  rivals  feel; 

The  prize  of  beauty  in  a  woman's  eyes 

Not  brighter  than  in  theirs  the  scholar's  prize 

The  spirit  of  that  competition  bums 

With  all  varieties  of  iUs  by  turns ; 

Each  vainly  magnifies  hb  own  success, 

Regents  his  fellow's,  wishes  it  were  less. 

Exults  in  his  miscarriage,  if  he  fail, 

Deems  his  reward  too  great,  if  he  prevail, 

And  labours  to  surpass  him  day  and  night, 

Less  for  improvement  than  to  tickle  spite. 

The  spur  is  powerful,  and  I  grant  its  force; 

it  pricks  the  genius  forward  in  its  course, 

Allows  short  time  for  play,  and  none  for  sloth; 

And,  felt  alike  by  each,  advances  both; 

But  judge,  where  so  much  evil  intervenes. 

The  end,  though  plausible,  not  worth  the  means. 

Weigh,  for  a  moment,  classical  desert 

Against  a  heart  depraved  and  temper  hurt; 

Hurt  too  perhaps  for  Hfe;  for  early  wrong, 

Done  to  the  nobler  part,  affects  it  long; 

And  you  are  staunch  indeed  in  learning's  cause, 

If  yon  can  crown  a  discipline,  that  draws 

Such  mischiefs  after  it,  with  much  applause. 

Connexion  formed  for  interest,  and  endeared 
By  selfish  views,  thus  censured  and  cashiered; 
And  emulation,  as  engendering  hate. 
Doomed  to  a  no  less  ignominious  fiite: 
The  props  of  such  proud  seminaries  fall. 
The  Jochin  and  the  Boaz  of  them  all. 
Great  schools  rejected  then,  as  those  that  swell 
Beyond  a  nzo  that  can  be  managed  well, 
Shall  royal  institutions  nuss  the  bays. 
And  small  academies  win  all  the  nraisel 
Force  not  my  drift  beyond  its  just  mtcnt, 
I  praise  a  school  as  Pope  a  government; 
So  take  my  judgment  in  his  language  dressed, 
"  Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best." 
Few  boys  are  bom  with  talents  that  excel, 
But  all  are  capable  of  living  well; 
Then  ask  not,  whether  limited  or  large  *? 
But,  watch  they  strictly,  or  neglect  their  charge  t 
if  anxious  only,  that  their  boys  may  (earn, 
While  morals  languish,  a  despised  concern. 
The  great  and  small  deserve  one  common  blame, 
Hifiercnt  in  size,  but  in  efiect  the  same. 
Much  zeal  in  virtue's  cause  all  teachers  boast, 
Though  motives  of  mere  lucre  sway  the  most; 
Therefore  in  towns  and  cities  they  abound, 
F«r  there  the  game  they  seek  is  easiest  found; 
Thon^li  there  in  spite  of  all  that  care  can  do, 
Traps  to  catch  vouth  are  most  abundant  too. 


If  shrewd,  and  of  a  well-constructed  brain, 
Keen  in  pursuit,  and  vigorous  to  retain. 
Your  son  come  forth  a  prodigy  of  skill; 
As  wheresoever  taught,  so  formed,  he  will; 
The  pedagogue,  with  self-complacent  air. 
Claims  more  than  half  the  praise  as  his  doe  shars. 
But  if,  with  all  his  genius,  he  betray, 
Not  more  intelligent  than  loose  and  gay. 
Such  vicious  habits  as  disgrace  his  name, 
Threaten  his  health,  his  fortune,  and  his  fimoe; 
Though  want  of  due  restraint  alone  have  bred 
The  symptoms,  that  you  see  with  so  much  diead ; 
Unenvied  there,  he  may  sustain  alone 
The  whole  reproach,  the  fault  was  all  his  own. 

O  'tis  a  sight  to  be  with  joy  perused, 
By  all  whom  sentiment  has  not  abused; 
New-fangled  sentiment,  the  boasted  grace 
Of  those  who  never  feel  in  the  right  place; 
A  nght  surpassed  by  none  that  we  can  show^ 
Though  Yestris  on  one  leg  still  shine  bebw; 
A  father  blest  with  an  ingenious  son, 
Father,  and  friend,  and  tutor,  all  in  one. 
How! — ^tum  again  to  tales  long  once  forgot, 
iBsop,  and  Phsdrus,  and  the  restt — ^Why  notl 
He  will  not  blush,  that  has  a  father's  heart, 
To  take  in  childi^  plays  a  childish  part; 
But  bends  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy, 
That  youth  takes  {Measure  in,  to  please  his  boy;* 
Then  why  resign  into  a  stranger's  hand- 
A  task  as  much  vrithin  your  own  command. 
That  Gfod  and  nature,  and  your  interest  too, 
Seem  with  one  voice  to  delate  to  youl 
Why  hire  a  lodging  in  a  house  unknown 
For  one  whose  tenderest  thoughts  all  hover  round 

your  ownl 
This  second  weaning,  needless  as  it  is, 
How  does  it  lacerate  both  your  heart  and  hb! 
Th'  indented  stick,  that  loses  day  by  day 
Notch  after  notch,  till  all  are  smoothed  away, 
Bear  witness,  long  ere  his  dismission  come, 
With  what  intense  desire  he  wants  his  home. 
But  though  the  joys  he  hopes  beneath  your  roof 
Bid  fiur  enough  to  answer  in  the  proof, 
Harmless,  and  safe,  and  natural,  as  they  are, 
A  disappointment  waits  him  even  there: 
Arrived,  he  feels  an  unexpected  change, 
He  blui^es,  hangs  his  h^,  is  shy  and  strangle^ 
No  longer  taJLes,  at  once,  with  fearless  ease, 
His  favourite  stand  between  his  father's  knoeSi 
But  seeks  the  comer  of  some  distant  seat. 
And  eyes  the  door,  and  watches  a  retreat, 
And,  least  familiar  where  he  should  be  most, 
Feels  all  his  happiest  privileges  losL 
Alas,  poor  boy! — the  natural  effect 
Of  bve  by  absence  chilled  into  respect. 
Say,  what  accomplishments,  at  school  acquired, 
Brings  he,  to  sweeten  fruits  so  undcsiredl 
Thou  weU  deserv'st  an  alienated  soo* 
Unless  thy  conscious  heart  acknowledge— -none; 
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N(»ne  that.  ^  thy  domestic  snog  recess, 
He  had  not  made  his  own  with  mone  addiess, 
Though  some,  perhaps,  that  shock  thy  feeling 

mind, 
And  better  never  learned,  or  left  behind. 
And  Jtoo,  that,  thus  estranged,  thou  canst  obtain 
By  no  kind  arts  his  confidence  again; 
That  here  begins  with  most  that  long  complaint 
Of  filial  frankness  lost,  and  Ioto  grown  fidnt, 
Which,  oft  neglected,  in  life's  waning  years 
A  parent  pours  into  regardless  ears. 

Like  caterpillars,  dangling  under  trees 
By  slender  threads,  and  swinging  in  the  breeze. 
Which  filthily  bewray  and  sore  disgrace 
The  boughs  in  which  are  bred  th'  unseemly  race; 
While  every  worm  industriously  weaves 
And  winds  his  web  about  the  rivelled  leaves; 
So  numerous  are  the  follies,  that  annoy 
TIh)  mind  and  heart  of  every  sprightly  boy; 
Imaginations  noxious  and  perverse, 
Which  admonition  can  alone  disperse. 
Th'  encroaching  nuisance  asks  a  faithftil  hand, 
Patient,  affectionate,  of  high  command, 
To  check  the  procreation  of  a  breed 
Sure  to  exhaust  the  plant  on  which  they  feed. 
'Tis  not  enough,  that  Greek  or  Roman  page, 
At  stated  hours,  his  freakish  thoughts  engage; 
E'en  in  his  pastimes  he  requires  a  friend, 
To  warn,  and  teach  him  safely  to  unbend ; 
O'er  all  his  pleasures  gently  to  preside, 
Watch  his  emotions,  and  control  their  tide : 
And  levying  thus,  and  with  an  easy  sway, 
A  tax  of  profit  from  his  very  play, 
T'  impress  a  value,  not  to  be  erased, 
On  moments  squandered  else,  and  running  all  to 

waste. 
And  seems  it  nothing  in  a  fiither's  eye, 
That  unimproved  those  many  moments  fly  1 
And  IS  he  well  content  his  son  should  find 
No  nourishment  to  feed  his  growing  mind 
But  conjugated  verbs,  and  nouns  declined  1 
For  such  is  all  the  mental  fixxl  purveyed 
By  public  hackneys  in  the  schooling  trade; 
Who  feed  a  pupil's  intellect  vrith  store 
Of  syntax,  truly,  but  with  tittle  more; 
Dismias  their  cares,  when  they  dismiss  their  flock, 
Machines  themselves,  and  governed  by  a  clock. 
Perhaps  a  father,  blest  with  any  brains, 
Would  deem  it  no  abuse,  or  waste  of  pains, 
T'  improve  this  diet,  at  no  great  expense, 
With  savoury  truth  and  wholesome  common  sense; 
To  lead  his  son,  for  prospects  of  delight, 
To  some  not  steep,  ^ough  philosophic  height, 
Thence  to  exhiUt  to  his  wondering  eyes 
Yon  circling  worlds,  their  distance,  and  their 

size; 
The  moons  of  Jove,  and  Saturn's  belted  ball, 
And  the  harmonious  order  of  them  all; 


To  show  him  in  an  insect  or  a  flower 
Such  microscopic  pioof  of  skill  and  power, 
As,  hid  from  ages  past,  God  now  displays. 
To  combat  atheists  with  in  modem  days; 
To  spread  the  earth  before  him,  and  commend. 
With  designatbn  of  the  finger's  end, 
Its  various  parts  to  his  attentive  note, 
Thus  bringing  home  to  him  the  most  remote; 
To  teach  his  heart  to  glow  with  generous  flame, 
Caught  from  the  deeds  of  men  of  ancient  fame: 
And,  more  than  all,  with  commendation  due, 
To  set  some  living  worthy  in  his  view, 
Whose  fair  example  may  at  once  inspire 
A  wish  to  copy  what  he  must  admire. 
Such  knowledge  gained  betimes,  and  which  ap- 
pears 
Though  solid,  not  too  weighty  for  his  years, 
Sweet  in  itself,  and  not  forbidding  sport, 
When  health  demands  it,  of  athletic  sort. 
Would  make  him — ^what  some  lovely  boys  hatv 

been, 
And  more  than  one  perhaps  that  I  have  seen—- 
An  evidence  and  reprehension  both 
Of  the  mere  shool-boy's  lean  and  tardy  growth. 

Art  thou  a  man  professionally  tied. 
With  all  thy  faculties  elsewhere  applied. 
Too  busy  to  intend  a  meaner  care, 
Than  how  t'  enrich  thyself,  and  next  thine  heir; 
Or  art  thou  (as  though  rich,  perhaps  thou  art) 
But  poor  in  knowledge,  having  none  t'  impart : 
Behold  that  figure,  neat,  though  plainly  clad ; 
His  sprightly  mingled  vrith  a  shade  of  sad ; 
Not  of  a  nimble  tongue,  though  now  and  then 
Heard  to  articulate  like  other  men ; 
No  jester,  and  yet  lively  in  discourse, 
His  phrase  well  chosen,  clear,  and  full  of  force ; 
And  his  address,  if  not  quite  French  in  ease. 
Not  English  stiff,  but  frank,  and  formed  to  please ; 
Low  in  the  world,  because  he  scorns  its  arts ; 
A  man  of  letters,  manners,  morals,  parts ; 
Unpatronized,  and  therefore  little  known; 
Wise  for  himself  and  his  few  friends  alono-* 
In  him  thy  well  appointed  proxy  see. 
Armed  for  a  work  too  difficult  for  thee ; 
Prepared  by  taste,  by  learning,  and  true  worth, 
To  form  thy  son,  to  strike  Ifis  genius  forth ; 
Beneath  thy  roof,  beneath  thine  eye,  to  prove 
The  force  of  discipline,  whem  backed  by  love; 
To  double  all  thy  pleasure  in  thy  child, 
Hb  mind  informed,  his  morak  undefiled. 
Safe  imder  such  a  wing,  the  boy  shall  show 
No  spots  contracted  among  grooms  below, 
Nor  taint  his  speech  with  meannesses,  designeo 
By  fi)otman  Tom  for  witty  and  refined. 
There,  in  his  commerce  with  the  tiv'ried  herd. 
Lurks  the  contagion  chiefly  to  be  feared ; 
For  since  (so  fashion  dictates)  all,  who  claim 
A  higher  than  a  mere  pleheian  fiune 
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Fmd  it  expedient,  oome  what  miyJunf  may, 
To  entertain  a  thief  at  two  in  pay, 
(And  they  that  can  affiird  th'  expense  of  morei 
Some  half  a  doaen,  and  some  half  a  aoore,) 
Gnat  camae  oocon,  to  aaw  him  from  a  hand 
Boauretospcilhim,  andsonear  at  hand; 
A  point  secured,  if  once  he  be  sopplied 
With  soDM  such  Mentor  always  at  his  side. 
Aie  such  men  rare  1  peihaps  they  would  abonndj 
Wen  occopation  easier  to  be  fiNind, 
Were  education,  else  so  sure  to  fail, 
Conducted  on  a  manageable  scale, 
And  schools,  that  have  outlived  all  just  esteem, 
li^Tfthai^cwM^  fgg  the  accuTO  doMWirtif  scheme.— • 
But,  having  finmd  him,  be  thou  duke  or  earl, 
Show  thou  hast  sense  enough  to  prize  the  pearl. 
And,  as  thou  wouldst  th'  advanoeownt  of  thine  heir 
In  aU  good  Acuities  beneath  his  care, 
Reqpect,  as  is  but  rational  and  just, 
A  man  deemed  worthy  of  so  dear  a  trusL 
Despised  by  thee,  what  more  can  he  expect 
From  youtiifttl  fiilly  than  the  same  neglect; 
A  flat  and  &tal  negative  obtains 
That  instant  upon  all  his  future  pains; 
His  lessons  tire,  his  mikl  rebukes  offend, 
And  all  th'  instmotioas  of  thy  son's  best  firiead 
Are  a  stream  choked,  cr  tricUing  to  no  end. 
Doom  him  not  then  to  solitary  meals; 
But  recollect  that  he  has  sense,  and  fbds j 

An  upri^  heart,  and  cultivated  mind, 
Hb  post  not  mean,  his  talents  not  unbiown, 
He  deems  it  hard  to  vegetate  alone. 
And,  if  admitted  at  thy  board  he  sit, 
Account  him  no  just  mark  for  idle  wit; 
Oflend  not  him,  whom  modesty  restrains 
From  repartee,  with  jokes  that  he  disdains; 
Modi  less  transfix  his  feelings  with  an  oath ; 
Nor  ftown,  unless  he  vanish  with  the  cloth. 
And,  trust  me,  his  utility  may  reach 
To  more  than  he  is  hired  or  bound  to  teach ; 
Much  trash  muttered,  and  some  ills  undon^ 
Through  reverence  of  the  censor  of  thy  soik 

But,  if  thy  tid)le  be  indeed  unclean, 
Fool  with  excess,  and  vrith  discourse  obscene, 
And  thou  a  wretch,  Whom,  fbUowing  her  old  plan, 
The  world  accounts  an  honourable  man. 
Because  forsooth  thy  courage  has  been  tried, 
And  stood  the  test,  periiaps,  on  the  wrong  side; 
Though  thou  hadat  never  grace  enough  to  prove 
That  any  thing  but  vice  could  win  thy  love;— 
Or  hast  thou  a  polite,  card-playing  wife, 
Chsined  to  the  routs  that  she  fiequents  fer  life; 
Who,  just  when  industry  begins  to  snore. 
Flies,  winged  with  joy,  tosomecoach-erowdeddoor, 
And  thrice  in  every  winter  throngs  thine  own 
With  half  the  chariots  and  sedans  in  town. 
Thyself  meanwhile  e'en  shifting  as  thou  mayst: 
Ktit  veiy  sobei  tnough,  nor  very  chaste ; 


Or  is  thine  house,  though  less  superb  thy  lanl^ 
If  not  a  scene  of  pleasore,  a  mere  Uank« 
And  thou  at  best,  and  in  thy  soberest  mood, 
Atiifler  vain,  and  empty  of  allgood; 
Though  mercy  for  thyself  thou  caiMt  ham  dom^ 
Hear  nature  plead,  ahow  mercy  to  thy  son. 
Saved  from  his  home,  where everp* day  bnngsibrth 
Some  mischief  fatal  to  his  future  worth. 
Find  him  a  belter  in  a  distant  spot. 
Within  some  pious  pastor's  humble  cot, 
Whero  vile  example  (youn  I  chiefly  mean, 
The  most  seducing,  and  the  oftenest  seen,) 
May  never  more  be  stamped  upon  hb  breast, 
Nor  yet  perhaps  incurably  impressed. 
Where  early  rest  makes  eariy  rising  sure, 
Disease  or  comes  not,  or  iSnds  easy  cure. 
Prevented  much  by  diet  neat  and  plain; 
Or,  if  it  enter,  soon  starved  out  again: 
Where  all  th'  attention  of  his  faithful  host, 
Discreetly  limited  to  two  at  most. 
May  raise  such  fruits  as  shall  reward  his  caie^ 
And  not  at  last  evaporate  in  air : 
Where,  stJllnesB  aiding  study,  and  his  mind 
Serene,  and  to  his  duties  much  inclined, 
Not  occupied  in  day-dreams,  as  at  home, 
Of  pleasures  past,  or  follies  yet  to  come, 
His  virtuous  toil  may  terminate  at  last 
In  settled  habit  and  decided  taste.— 
But  whom  do  I  advise  1  the  feshion-Ied, 
Th'  incorrigibly  young,  the  dea^  the  dead. 
Whom  care  and  cool  deliberation  suit 
Not  better  much  than  spectacles  a  brute ; 
Who,  if  their  sons  some  slight  tuitian  share. 
Deem  it  of  no  great  moment  whose,  or  where; 
Too  proud  t'  adopt  the  thoughts  of  one  unknown. 
And  much  too  gay  t'  have  any  of  their  own. 
But  courage,  manl  methought  the  muse  replied. 
Mankind  are  various,  and  the  worid  is  wide: 
The  ostrich,  silliest  of  the  feathered  kind, 
And  formed  of  God  without  a  parent's  mind, 
Commits  her  eggs  incautious  to  the  dust. 
Forgetful  that  the  foot  may  crush  the  trust ; 
And,  while  on  public  nurseries  they  rely. 
Not  knowing,  and  t/M>  oft  not  caring,  why, 
Irrational  in  what  they  thus  prefer, 
No  few,  that  would  seem  wise,  resenible  heL 
But  all  are  not  alike.    Thy  warning  voice 
May  here  and  there  prevent  erroneous  choice; 
And  some  perhaps,  who,  busy  as  they  are. 
Yet  make  their  progeny  thdr  dearest  care, 
(Whose  hearts  will  ache,  once  told  what  illi  may 

reach 
Their  offepring,  left  upon  so  wild  a  beach,) 
Will  need  no  stress  of  argument  t'  enforce 
Th'  expedience  of  a  less  advent'rous  course : 
The  rest  will  slight  thy  counsel,  or  condemn ; 
But  they  have  human  feelings,  turn  to  them. 
To  you  then,  tenants  of  life's  nuddle  state, 
Seeurely  placed  between  the  small  and  great| 
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Wbow  character,  yet  nndebauched,  letaina 
Two  tbirds  of  all  the  virtue  that  remains, 
Who,  wise  yoonelvee,  desire  your  son  shotdd  lean 
Your  wisdom  and  your  ways — to  you  I  turn, 
Look  round  you  on  a  world  perversely  blind ; 
See  what  contempt  is  fidlen  on  human  kind ; 
See  wealth  abused,  and  dignities  miiqtlaced, 
Great  titles,  offices,  and  trusts  disgraced, 
Long  lines  of  ancestry,  renowned  of  old. 
Their  noble  qualities  all  quenched  and  cold ; 
See  Bedlam's  closeted  and  hand-cuffed  charge 
SurpasKd  in  fieoxy  by  the  mad  at  large ; 
See  great  commanders  making  war  a  trade, 
Great  lawyers,  lawyers  without  study  made; 
Churohmen,  in  vi^iose  esteem  their  best  employ 
Is  odious,  and  their  wages  all  their  joy. 
Who,  fiur  enough  fiom  furnishing  their  shelves 
With  Goipel  lore,  turn  inildeb  themselves; 
See  womanhood  despised,  and  manhood  shamed 
With  infiuny  too  nauseous  to  be  named, 
Fops  at  all  comers,  lady-like  in  mien, 
Civeted  fellows,  smelt  ere  they  are  seen. 
Else  coam  and  rude  in  manners,  and  their  tongue 
On  fye  with  curses,  and  with  nonsense  hung, 
Now  flushed  viith  drunkenness,  now  vnth  whore- 
dom pale. 
Their  breath  a  sample  of  last  night's  regale; 
See  volunteers  in  all  the  vilest  arts, 
Men  wen  endowed,  of  honourable  parts, 
Designed  by  Nature  wise,  but  self-made  fools; 
An  these,  and  more  like  these,  were  bred  at 

schools: 
And  if  kdianoe,  as  somettmesdianoe  it  wiH, 
That  though  school-bred,  the  boy  be  virtuous  stitt, 
Such  rare  exceptions,  shining  in  the  dark. 
Prove,  rather  than  impeach,  the  just  remark : 
As  hen  and  there  a  twinkling  star  descried, 
Serves  but  to  show  how  black  is  aU  beside. 
Now  look  on  him,  whose  very  voice  in  tone 
Just  echoes  thine,  whose  features  are  thine  own, 
And  stroke  his  polished  cheek  of  purest  red, 
And  lay  thine  hand  upon  his  flaxen  head. 
And  say.  My  boy,  th'  unvrelcome  hour  is  come. 
When  thou,  transplanted  from  thy  genial  home, 
Must  find  a  odder  soil  and  bleaker  air. 
And  trast  far  safety  to  a  stranger's  care ; 
What  diaracter,  what  turn  thou  wilt  assume 
rnm  mmshiiif  uiimiriin  Trhh  I  knownot  whom; 
Who  there  wiU  court  thy  fiiendship,  wkh  what 

views, 
Aad,  asllesB  as  thou  ait,  whom  thou  vHh  choose ; 
Though  much  depends  on  what  thy  choice  shatt  be. 
Is  dl  chaaoMnedfey,  and  unknown  to  me, 
Canst  thou,  the  tear  just  trembling  on  thy  lids, 
And  while  iSbe  dreadful  risk  foresoon  MA5m,. 
Free  too,  and  under  no  oonstmining  fene, 
XJnlesB  the  sway  of  custom  warp  thy  course, 
Lay  such  a  stake  upon  the  loiing  sido, 
Mmly  to  gssatify  so  blind  a  gtode  1 

L 


Thou  canst  not !  Nature,  pulling  at  thine  heait 
Condemns  th'  unlatherly,  th'  imprudent  part 
Thou  wuuldst  not,  deaf  to  Nature's  tenderest  pleSj 
Turn  him  adrift  upon  a  rolling  sea. 
Nor  ny.  Go  thithtr,  conscious  that  there  lay 
A  brood  of  asps,  or  quicksands  in  his  way  \ 
Then,  only  governed  by  the  self-same  rule 
Of  natural  pity,  send  him  not  to  school. 
No— guard  him  better.  Is  he  not  thine  own, 
Thjrself  in  miniature,  thy  fiesh,  thy  bone  1 
And  hop'st  thou  not  (tis  every  father's  hope) 
That,  anoe  thy  strength  must  with  thy  years  eIo|i«^ 
And  thou  wilt  need  some  comfort,  to  assuage 
Health's  last  ferewell,  a  staff  of  thine  old  age, 
That  then,  in  recompense  of  aU  thy  cares, 
Thy  child  shaU  show  respect  to  thy  gray  hain^ 
Befriend  thee,  of  aU  other  friends  bereft, 
And  give  thy  life  its  only  cordial  left  1 
Aware  then  how  much  danger  intervenes, 
To  compass  that  good  end,  forecast  the  means. 
His  heart,  now  passive,  yields  to  thy  command. 
Secure  it  thine,  its  key  Is  in  tiiine  hand. 
If  thou  desert  thy  chaige,  and  throw  it  wide, 
Nor  heed  what  guests  there  enter  and  abide, 
Complain  not  if  attarhmmts  lewd  and  bass 
Supplant  thee  in  it,  and  usurp  thy  place. 
But,  if  thou  guard  its  sacred  chambers  sure 
From  vicious  inmaites,  and  delights  impure. 
Either  his  gratitude  shafi  hold  him  fist, 
And  keep  him  warm  and  fifial  to  the  last; 
Or,  if  he  prove  unkind  (as  who  can  say 
But,  being  man,  and  therefore  frail,  he  mayl) 
One  comfort  yet  shaU  cheer  thine  aged  heart, 
Howe'er  he  dight  thee,  thou  hast  done  thy  part 

Oh,  barbarous!  wouldst  thou  with  aGothic  hand| 
PuU  down  the  schools— what  1 — aU  the  schoob  i 

th'land; 
Or  throw  them  up  to  fivoy-nags  and  grooms, 
Or  turn  them  into  shops  aiod  auction-roams  1— 
A  captious  question,  sir  (and  yours  is  one, ) 
Deserves  an  answer  similar,  or  none. 
Wouldst  thou,  poascswr  of  a  Hock,  employ 
(Apprised  that  he  is  sudi)  a  careless  boy, 
And  feed  him  wett,  and  give  him  handsome  par 
Merely  to  sleep,  arid  let  him  run  sstray? 
Survey  our  schools  and  ooUeges,  and  see 
A  sight  not  much  unlike  my  simile. 
From  education,  as  the  leading  cause, 
The  public  character  its  cokur  draws; 
Thence  the  prevailing  manners  take  thtir  cast, 
Extravagant  or  sober,  loose  or  chasta. 
And,  though  I  would  not  advertise  them  yet, 
Nor  write  on  each — Thu  building  to  be  let. 
Unless  the  world  were  aH  prepared  t'  embraiui 
A  plan  weU  worthy  to  supply  their  place; 
Yet,  backward  as  they  are,  and  long  have  beta., 
To  cultivate  and  keep  the  moral*  clean, 
(Forgive  the  crime)  I  wish  them,  I  confess, 
Or  better  managed,  or  enoouraged  Iraik 
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THE  YEARLY  DISTRESS, 

OR 
TITHING  TIME  AT  STOCK,  IN  ESSEX. 

VeiBeB  addreaseil  to  a  country  dersynmn,  complaining  o€  the 
disasreeableneaB  of  the  day  annuaUy  appointed  for  receiving 
the  dues  at  the  parsonage. 

Come,  ponder  well,  for  'tis  no  jest, 

To  laugh  it  would  be  wrong 
The  troubles  of  a  worthy  priest, 

The  burthen  of  my  song. 

The  priest  he  merry  is  and  blithe 

Three  quarters  of  a  year, 
But  oh!  it  cuts  hun  like  a  scythe, 

When  tithing  time  draws  near. 

He  then  is  full  of  fnght  and  fears, 

As  one  at  point  to  die. 
And  long  before  the  day  appears 

He  h^ves  up  many  a  sigh. 

For  then  the  fanners  come  jog,  jog. 

Along  the  miry  road, 
Each  heart  as  heavy  as  a  log, 

To  make  their  payments  good. 

In  sooth,  the  sorrow  of  such  days 

Is  not  to  be  expressed, 
When  he  that  takes  and  he  that  pays 

Are  both  alike  distressed. 

Now  all  unwelcome  at  his  gates 

The  clumsy  swains  alight, 
With  rueful  faces  and  bald  patas^- 

He  trembles  at  the  flight. 

And  well  he  may,  for  well  he  knowi 

Each  bumpkin  of  the  clan, 
Instead  of  payinjg  what  he  owes^ 

Will  cheat  him  if  he  can. 

So  in  they  come— each  makes  his  leg. 

And  flings  his  bead  before. 
And  k)oks  as  if  he  came  to  beg. 

And  not  to  quit  a  score. 

"  And  how  does  miss  and  madam  do. 

The  Uttle  boy  and  allT' 
•*  AU  tight  and  trell.    And  how  do  you, 

Good  Mr.  What-d*ye-calir 

The  dinner  comes,  and  down  they  sit: 

Were  e'er  such  hungry  folks'} 
Theie  ii  little  talking,  and  no  wit: 

It  is  no  time  to  joke. 


One  wipes  his  nose  upon  his  sleeve, 

One  spts  upon  the  floor. 
Yet  not  to  give  offence  or  grieve, 

HoU  up  the  ck>th  before.  • 

The  pimch  goes  round,  and  they  aredull 

And  lumpish  still  as  ever; 
Like  barrels  with  their  bellies  full. 

They  only  weigh  the  heavier. 

At  length  the  busy  tune  begins. 

"  Come,  neighbours,  we  must  wag — *' 
The  money  chinks,  down  drop  their  chini^ 

Each  lugging  out  his  bag. 

One  talks  of  mildew  and  of  frost, 

And  one  of  storms  of  hail, 
And  one  of  ]ngs  that  he  has  lost 

By  maggots  at  the  tail. 

Gluoth  one,  *^  A  rarer  man  than  you 

In  pulpit  none  shall  hear: 
But  yet,  methinki«,  to  tell  you  true, 

You  sell  it  plaguy  dear." 

O  why  are  farmers  made  so  coanoi 

Or  clergy  made  so  fine? 
A  kick,  that  scarce  would  move  a  horse, 

May  kill  a  sound  divine. 

Then  let  the  boobies  stay  at  home; 

'Twould  cost  him,  I  dare  say, 
Less  trouble  takmg  twice  the  sum, 

Without  the  cbwns  that  pay. 


SONNET 

ADDRESSED  TO  HENRT  COWPER,  ESO. 

On  his  emphatkal  and  interosdng  Delivery  of  ths  Difenei 
of  Wanea  Hniitins«s  l^*t  In  the  House  of  LocdiL 

CowpER,  whose  silver  voice,  tasked  sometimes 
hard. 
Legends  prolix  delivers  in  the  ears 
(Attentive  when  thou  read'st)  of  England'* 

I  peers. 

Let  verse  at  length  yield  thee  thy  just  reward. 

Thou  wast  not  heard  with  drowsy  disregard, 
Expending  late  on  all  that  length  of  plea 
Thy  generous  powers;  but  sOenoe  honoiirsd 
thee. 

Mute  as  e'er  gaxed  on  orator  or  bard. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


aIS 


fhoa  art  not  Toice  alone,  but  liast  bedde 
Both  neait  and  head;  and  couldst  with  mnsic 
sweet 
Of  Attic  phiase  and  flenatorial  tone, 
Like  thy  renowned  forefiEithexB,  far  and  wide 
Thy  fitme  difinae,  praifled  aot  ibr  utterance  meet 
Of  otherh  speech,  hot  magic  of  thy  own. 


LINES 

ADDRESSED  TO  DR.  DARWIN, 

AtUhor  qfihe*'  Botanic  Garden.** 

Two  Poets*  (poets,  by  report, 

Not  oft  so  well  agree,) 
Sweet  Harmonist  of  Flora's  couit! 

Conspire  to  honour  Thee. 

They  best  can  judge  a  poet's  worth, 
Who  oft  themselves  have  known 

The  pangs  of  a  poetic  Inrth 
By  labours  of  their  own. 

We  therefore,  pleased,  extol  thy  song. 
Though  various  yet  complete, 

Rich  in  embellishment,  as  strong 
And  learned  as  'tis  sweet 

No  envy  mingles  with  our  praise, 
Though,  could  our  hearts  repine 

At  any  poet's  happier  lays, 
They  would — they  must  at  thine. 

But  we  in  mutual  bondage  knit 

Of  fidendahip's  closest  tie. 
Can  gaze  on  even  Darwin's  wit 

With  an  unjaundiced  eye; 

And  deem  the  Bard,  whoe'er  he  be. 

And  howsoever  known. 
Who  would  not  twine  a  wreath  fi>r  Thee, 

Unworthy  of  his  own. 


ON 

HRa  HOMTAGITS  FEATHER-HAN6ING& 

TsE.birds  put  off  their  every  hue, 
To  dress  a  room  for  Montagu. 

The  Peacock  sends  his  heavenly  dyes, 
His  rainbowa  and  his  starry  eyes; 
The  Pheasant  plumes,  which  round  infold 
His  m«>"*^'"g  neck  with  downy  gold; 
The  Cock  his  arched  tail's  azure  show; 
And,  river-blanched,  the  Swan  his  snow. 
All  tribes  beside  of  Indian  name. 
That  glossy  shine,  or  vivid  flame, 


*  AUudlAg  to  the  poembyMr.Hayley,  which  acomnpanled 
dMnllUBB. 


Where  rises,  and  where  sets  the  day, 
Whate'er  they  boast  of  rich  and  gay. 
Contribute  to  the  gorgeous  plan, 
Proud  to  advance  it  all  they  can. 
This  plumage  neither  dashing  shower. 
Nor  blasts  that  shake  the  drip|Hng  bower, 
Shall  drench  again  or  diBcompose, 
But,  screened  from  every  storm  that  blows. 
It  boosts  a  splendour  ever  new, 
Safe  with  protecting  Montagu. 

To  the  same  patroness  resort, 
Serure  of  favour  at  her  court, 
Strong  Genius,  from  whose  forge  of  thought 
Forms  rise,  to  quick  perfection  wrought. 
Which,  though  new-bom,  with  vigour  move, 
Like  Pallas  springing  armed  fixvm  Jove-^ 
Imagination  scattering  round 
Wild  roses  over  furrowed  ground. 
Which  Labour  of  his  frown  beguile, 
And  teach  Philosophy  a  smile — 
Wit  flashing  on  Religion's  side. 
Whose  fires,  to  sacred  Truth  applied. 
The  gem,  though  luminous  before. 
Obtrudes  on  human  notice  more, 
Like  sunbeams  on  the  golden  height 
Of  some  tall  temple  playing  bright-* 
Well-tutored  Learning,  firom  hb  hooka 
Dismissed  with  grave,  not  haughty,  looks. 
TTieir  order  on  his  shelves  exact, 
Not  more  harmonious  or  compact 
Than  that,  to  which  he  keeps  confined 
The  various  treasures  of  his  mind 
All  these  to  Montagu's  repair,  . 
Ambitious  of  a  shelter  there. 
There  Genius,  Learning,  Fancy,  Wit, 
Their  ruffled  plumage  calm  refit, 
(For  stormy  troubles  budest  roar 
Around  their  flight  who  highest  soar) 
And  in  her  eye,  and  by  her  aid, 
Shine  safe  without  a  fear  to  fade. 

She  thus  maintains  divided  sway 
With  yon  bright  regent  of  the  day; 
The  plmne  and  poet  both,  we  know, 
Their  lustre  to  his  influence  owe; 
And  she  the  works  of  Phflsbus  aiding. 
Both  poet  saves  and  plume  fi!om  finding. 

VERSES 

Sappond  to  be  written  by  Ahiandar  BOkkk,  dvrinr  dli 
aoUtaiy  abode  In  the  fahuod  of  Juan  FBroandcs. 

I  AM  monaitii  af  all  I  survey, 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 

From  the  centre  all  roimd  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  .fowl  and  the  brute. 

O  solitude!  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  fitce  I 

Better  dwell  ir  the  midst  of  alanoa^ 
1        Than  reign  m  this  hoiriUe  plaoe* 
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I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

Most  fiideh  my  joiuney  alone, 
Never  Hear  the  sweet  music  of  speedi, 

I  start  at  theaound  of  my  own. 
The  beasts,  that  ream  over  the  plain, 

My  Ibna  with  indifference  see; 
They  are  so  imaoqnainted  with  man, 

Their  tameness  IS  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love, 

Divinely  bestowed  upon  man, 
O,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove. 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again ! 
My  sorrowB  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth. 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheered  by  die  salUes  of  youth. 

Religion!  what  treasure  untold 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word  I 
More  precious  than  nlver  and  gold, 

Or  all  that  this  eazth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  of  the  chureh-going  bell 

These  vaBeys  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  kneD, 

Or  smiled  when  a  sabbath  appeared. 

Ye  winds  th«l  have  made  me  your  sport, 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thonght  after  mel 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend, 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to 


How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind. 

And  the  swift  winged  arrews  of  light 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there; 
But  alas !  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea&wl  is  gone  lo  her  nest. 

The  heast  has  laid  down  in  his  lair; 
bven  hen  b  a  season  of  rest, 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
l*here's  mercy  in  every  pUce, 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought  I 
Gives  even  afltietion  a  grace, 

And  reoondles  man  to  his  kit 


OMTHT 

FROBIOnON  OF  EDWAKD  TUUKLOW,  ESQ. 

Vo  the  Lord  Sgk  ChanceUor^ip  qf  England, 

Round  Thnlew^  head  in  eariy  youth, 
And  ic  imwfOKAm  d»yS| 


Fair  Science  poured  the  light  of  troth. 
And  GJenius  shed  his  rays. 

Seel  with  united  wonder  caea 
Th'  experienced  and  the  sage, 

Ambition  in  a  boy  supplied 
With  all  the  skiU  of  age ! 

Discernment,  eloquence,  and  grace. 

Proclaim  him  bom  to  sway 
The  balance  in  the  highest  place. 

And  bear  the  palm  away. 

The  praise  bestowed  was  just  and  wjsej 

He  sprang  impetuous  forth. 
Secure  of  conquest,  where  the  priae 

Attends  superior  worth. 

So  the  best  courser  on  the  plain 

Eire  yet  he  starts  is  Icnown, 
And  does  but  at  the  goal  ohtain, 

What  all  had  deemed  his  own. 


ODE  TO  PEACE. 

Come,  peace  of  mind,  deli^itful  guest ! 
Return,  and  make  thy  downy  nest 

Once  more  in  this  sad  heart : 
Nor  riches  I  nor  power  puisne. 
Nor  hold  ibrbidden  joys  in  view; 

We  therefore  need  not  part 

Where  wih  thou  dwdl,  if  not  with  me, 
From  avarice  and  smbitinn  free. 

And  pleasure's  fatal wiksl 
For  whom,  alas  1  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets  that  I  was  wont  to  share, 

The  banquet  of  thy  smiksl 

The  great,  the  gay,  shall  they  partake 
The  heaven  that  thou  alone  canst  maki^ 

And  wilt  thou  quit  the  stream 
That  murmun  through  the  dewy  mead, 
The  grove  and  the  sequestered  shed, 

To  be  a  guest  with  theml 

For  thee  I  panted,  thee  I  piiaed, 
For  thee  I  gladly  sacrificed 

Whatever  I  loved  belore ; 
And  shall  I  see  thee  start  avray, 
And  helpieaB,  hopeless,  hear  thee  8ay«« 

Farewell  1  we  meet  no  morel 


HUlilAN  FRAILTY. 

Weak  and  Irresolute  is  man; 

The  purpose  of  to-day, 
Woven  vrith  pains  into  his  plan, 

TtHuorrow  rends  away. 


B1I8CELLANE0US  POEMS. 
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The  bow  w«U  bent,  end  ainext  the  fpOBgy 

Vioe  eeoma  alieedy  ihan; 
Bnt  peeaion  rndelj  enepi  the  itzingy 

And  it  ranm  again. 

Some  ibe  to  hie  upright  intent 

Finds  out  his  weaker  part; 
Vixtue  engages  hie  assent, 

Bat  pleasoie  wins  his  heart. 

Tie  here  the  foQy  of  the  wise 

Through  all  his  art  we  view; 
And,  while  his  tongue  the  charge  deniesi 

His  conscience  owns  it  true. 

Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  length, 

And  dangers  little  known, 
A  stranger  to  superior  strength, 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own. 

But  oaiB  alone  can  ne'er  prevail, 

To  reach  the  distant  coast; 
The  breath  of  heaven  most  swell  the 

Or  all  the  toil  is  lost. 


THE  MODERN  PATRIOT. 

Rebellion  is  my  theme  all  day ; 

I  only  wish  t  would  come 
(As  who  knows  but  perhaps  it  mayl) 

A  little  nearer  home. 

Yon  roaring  boys,  who  rave  and  fight 
On  t'  other  ade  th'  AtUntic, 

I  always  held  them  in  the  right, 
But  most  so  when  most  fiantic. 

When  lawless  mobs  insult  the  court. 
That  man  shall  be  my  toast, 

If  breaking  windows  be  the  sport, 
Who  bravely  breaks  the  most 

But  bht  fiyr  him  my  fancy  cuDs 
The  dioKestflowen  she  bears^ 

Who  oonstitutioiially  pdls 
Your  house  about  your  eait. 

Such  civil  broils  axe  my  delight, 
Though  some  fi)iks  can't  endure  thsm, 

Who  say  the  mob  are  mad  outeight, 
And  that  a  nope 


A  xopel  I  wish  we  patriot  had 
Such  strings  for  all  who  need  '< 

What!  hang  a  man  for  going  mad! 
Then  farewell  British  fireedom. 


mr  OBSEBTnfo  soke  names  of  littui  hots 

OOEDSD  IN  THE  BIOGKIPHIA  BRITAlfNICA. 

Oh,  fond  attempt  to  ^  a  deathless  kt 
To  cames  ignoble,  bom  to  her  Ibr^otl 

Xi2 


In  vain,  xeooided  in  hiitoric  pagOi 
They  court  the  notice  of  a  future  age: 
Those  twinkling  tiny  lustres  of  the  land 
Drop  one  by  one  firom  Fame's  neglecting  hand; 
J<eth«sai  gulfs  receive  them  as  they  fidl. 
And  dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all. 
So  when  a  child,  as  playful  children  use, 
Has  burnt  to  tinder  a  stale  last  year's  news, 
The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  roving  fire— 
There  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  squire, 
There  goes  the  parson,  oh  illustrious  spark! 
And  there,  scarce  leai  ittustrions,  goes  the  deikl 


REPORT  OP  AN  ADJUDGED  CASE, 

NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  AKT  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

Between  Kose  and  Eyes  a  strange  contest  arose. 
The  spectacles  set  them  unhappOy  wrong; 

The  point  in  dispute  was,  as  all  the  world  knows^ 
To  which  the  said  spectades  ought  to  belong. 

So  Tongue  was  the  lawyer,  and  argued  the  cause 
With  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  a  wig  full  of 
learning; 

While  chief  baron  Ear  sat  to  balance  the  laws^ 
So  &med  for  his  talent  in  nicely  diioeming. 

In  behalf  of  the  Nose  it  will  quickly  n^tpear, 
And  your  lordship,  he  said,  wiU  undoubtedly 
find. 

That  the  Nose  has  had  spectades  always  towear 
Which  amounts  to  posKsaon  time  out  of  mind. 

Then  holding  the  spectades  up  to  the  courts 
Your  lordship  observes  they  are  made  with  a 
straddle 

As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  Nose  is;  in  short, 
Designed  to  at  doss  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

Again,  would  your  lordship  a  moment  suppose 
('Tis  a  case  that  has  happenfid,  and  may  be 
again) 
That  the  visage  or  countenance  had  not  a  nose^ 
Pray  who  would,  or  who  oonid,  wear  iqwctades 
theni 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  and  my  argument  shows, 
With  a  reasoning  the  court  frin  never  condemn, 

That  the  spectades  plainly  vrem  made  for  the  Nose, 
And  the  Nose  was  as  plainly  intended  for  theuL 

Then  shifting  his  side  (as  a  lawyer  knows  how,) 
He  pleaded  again  in  behalf  of  tiie  Eyes; 

But  what  were  his  arguments  lew  people  know, 
For  thecourt  did  not  think  they  were  equally' 


So  his  lordship  decreed  with  a  grave  solemn  toM 
Dediive  and  desr,  vritliout  one  if  or  iiil— 

That,  whenever  the  Nese  put  his  spectades  en. 
By  daylight  or  candleligfat— Eyesihualdbe  itat 
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ON  THE  BUBNINQ 
OP 

LORD  MANSFIELD'S  LIBRARY, 

TOGETHER  WITH  BI8  H88., 

Bj  the  mob^  fan  Uw  moQth  of  Junt^  1780L 

So  then— the  V andab  of  our  isle, 

Sworn  foei  to  lenae  and  law, 
Have  burnt  to  dust  a  nobler  pile 

Than  ever  Roman  saw! 

And  MuRRiT  sighs  o'er  Pope  and  Swift, 

And  many  a  treasure  more, 
The  well-judged  purchase,  and  the  gift. 

That  graced  his  lettered  store. 

7%«tr  pages  mangled,  burnt  and  torn, 

The  loss  was  hit  alone; 
But  ages  yet  to  come  shall  mourn 

The  burning  of  his  own. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

When  wit  and  genius  meet  thdr  doom 

In  all  devouring  flame, 
They  tell  us  of  the  fate  of  Rome, 

And  hid  us  fear  the  same. 

O'er  MtniRAT's  loss  the  Muses  wept, 

They  felt  the  rode  alarm, 
Yet  blest  the  guardian  care  that  kepi 

His  sacred  head  from  harm. 

There  Memory,  like  the  bee,  that's  fed 

From  Flora's  balmy  store. 
The  quintessenoe  of  all  he  read 

Had  treasured  up  before. 

The  lawless  herd,  with  fury  blind, 
Have  done  him  cruel  wrong; 

The  flowers  are  gone— but  still  we  find 
The  honey  on  his  tongue. 


TEIB  LOVE  OF  THE  WORLD  EEFROVED; 
•        OR 

HYPOCRISY   DETECTED.* 

Thus  says  the  prophet  of  the  Turi^ 
Good  Mussulman,  abstain  60m  pork; 
There  is  a  part  in  every  swine 
No  friend  or  follower  of  mine 

*lt  maybe  ppopor  to  Inlbnn  the  reader,  ihatlhlipieoe has 
e<ni4j  appeared  in  print,  having  Hoand  \m  way,  thoogfa  with 
Bome  unneceauy  additbns  bj  an  unknown  hand,  into  the 
l«ada  Journal  without  the  author's  privity. 


May  taste,  what'er  his  indination, 
On  pain  of  excommunication. 
Such  Mahomet's  mysterious  chaige, 
And  thus  he  left  the  point  at  large. 
Had  he  the  sinfbl  part  expressed. 
They  might  with  siiety  eat  the  rest; 
But  for  one  piece  they  thought  it  hard 
From  the  whole  hog  to  be  debaxied; 
And  set  their  wit  at  work  to  find 
What  j<unt  the  prophet  had  in  mind 
Much  controversy  straight  arose, 
These  choose  the  back,  the  belly  those; 
By  some  'tis  confidently  said 
He  meant  not  to  forbid  the  head; 
While  others  at  that  doctrine  rail, 
And  piously  prefer  the  tail. 
Thus,  conscience  fireed  from  every  dog, 
Mahometans  eat  up  the  hog. 

You  laugh— 'tis  well. — The  tale  applied 
May  make  you  laugh  on  f  other  side. 
Renounce  the  world — the  preacher  cries. 
We  do— a  multitude  replies. 
While  one  as  innocent  regards 
A  snug  and  friendly  game  at  cards; 
And  one,  whatever  you  may  say, 
Can  see  no  evil  in  a  play; 
Some  love  a  concert,  or  a  race; 
And  others  shooting,  and  the  chase. 
Reviled  and  loved,  ronounced  and  followed, 
Thus,  bit  by  bit,  the  world  is  swaOowed; 
Each  thinks  his  neighbour  makes  too  fine, 
Yet  likes  a  slice  as  well  as  he; 
With  sophistry  their  sauce  they  sweeten, 
Till  quite  from  tail  to  snout  'tis  eaten. 


ON  THE  DEATH 

OP 

URs.  (now  ladt)  Throckmorton's  bulfincb. 

Ye  nymphs !  if  e'er  your  eyes  were  red 
With  tears  o'er  hapless  fiivountes  shed, 

O  sharo  Maiia's  grief! 
Her  &vourite,  even  in  his  cage, 
(What  will  not  hunger's  cruel  ragel) 

Assaaainedby  athie£ 

When  Rhenus  strays  his  vines  among, 
The  egg  was  laid  fi:om  which  he  sprung ; 

And,  though  by  nature  mute, 
Or  only  with  a  whistle  blest, 
Well-taught  he  all  the  sounds  expressed 

Offlageletorflute. 

The  honours  of  his  ebon  pdl 

Were  brighter  than  the  sleekest  mole; 

His  bosom  of  the  hue 
With  which  Aurora  docks  the  skies, 
When  piping  winds  shall  soon 

To  sweep  away  the  dew. 
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Above,  below,  in  all  the  honae, 
Diie  fee  alike  of  bird  and  mouae, 

No  cat  had  leave  to  dwell; 
Andbnlly^a  cage  supported  stood 
On  props  of  smoothest-shaven  wood, 

Laige  built  and  latticed  well; 

Wen  latticed — but  the  grate,  alas ! 
Not  rough  with  wire  of  steel  or  brass, 

For  bully's  plumage  sake, 
But  smooth  with  wands  from  Ouse's  side, 
With  which,  when  neatly  peeled  and  dried, 

The  swains  their  baskets  make. 

Night  veiled  the  pole,  all  seemed  secpre: 
When  led  by  instinct  sharp  and  sure, 

Subsbtence  to  provide, 
A  beast  forth  sallied  on  the  scout. 
Long-backed,  long-tailed,  with  whiskered  snout, 

And  badger-coloured  hide. 

He,  entering  at  the  study  door. 
Its  ample  area  'gan  explore ; 

And  something  in  the  wind 
Conjectured,  sniffing  round  and  round, 
Better  than  all  the  books  he  found, 

Food  chiefly  for  the  mind. 

Just  then,  by  adverse  fate  impressed, 
A  dream  disturbed  poor  bully's  rest ; 

In  sleep  he  seemed  to  view 
A  rat  fiuit  clinging  to  the  cage, 
And  screaming  at  the  sad  presage, 

Awoke  and  found  it  true. 

For,  aided  both  by  ear  and  scent, 
Right  to  his  mark  the  monster  went-^ 

Ah,  muse !  forbear  to  speak 
Minute  the  horrors  that  ensued ; 
His  teeth  were  strong,  the  cage  was  wood^ 

He  left  poor  bully's  beak. 

Oh  had  he  made  that  too  his  prdy ; 
That  beak  whence  issued  many  a  lay 

Of  such  mellifluous  tone. 
Might  have  repaid  him  well,  I  wote. 
For  dlencing  so  sweet  a  throat, 

Fast  stuck  within  his  own. 

Maria  weeps — the  muses  monm-« 
So,  when  by  Bachanalians  torn, 

On  Thracian  Hebrus'  side 
The  tree-enchanter  Orpheus  fell, 
His  head  alone  remained  to  tell 

The  cruel  death  he  died. 


THE  ROSE. 

Tab  Rom  had  been  washed,  just  washed  in  a 
shower, 
Which  Mary  to  Anna  conveyed, 


The  plentifbl  moisture  encumbered  the  flower 
And  weighed  down  its  beautiiu]  head. 

The  cup  was  all  filled,  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet, 

And  it  seemed  to  a  fanciful  view, 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret. 

On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  irrew 

I  hastily  seir^  it,  unflt  as  it  was 
For  a  nosegay,  so  drip^nng  and  drowned 

And  swinging  it  rudely,  too  rudely,  alas ! 
I  snapped  it,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

And  such,  I  exclaimed,  b  the  pitiless  part 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind, 
Regardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart 

Already  to  sorrow  resigned. 


This  elegant  rose,  had  I  shaken  it  U 
Might  have  bloomed  with  its  owner  awhile;. 

And  the  tear  that  is  wiped  with  a  little  addresM, 
May  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  smile. 


THE  DOVES. 

Reasoning  at  every  step  he  treads, 

Man  yet  mistakes  his  way. 
While  meaner  things,  whom  instinct  leids^ 

Are  rarely  known  to  stray. 

One  nlent  eve  I  wandered  late, 

And  heard  the  voice  of  love; 
The  turtle  thus  addreand  her  mate, 

And  soothed  the  listening  dove : 

Our  mutual  bond  of  fidth  and  truth 

No  time  shall  disengage. 
Those  blesnngs  of  our  eariy  youth 

Shan  cheer  our  latest  age : 

While  innocence  without  disguise, 

And  constancy  nncere, 
ShaU  fin  the  circle  of  those  eyes, 

And  mine  can  read  them  there 

Those  iHs  that  wait  on  aU  below, 

ShaU  ne'er  be  felt  by  me. 
Or  gently  felt,  and  only  so. 

As  bemg  shared  witfi  thee. 

When  lightnings  flash  among  the  trees, 

Or  kites  are  hovering  near, 
I  leai  lest  thee  alone  they  seize, 

And  know  no  other  fear. 

'Tis  then  I  feel  myself  a  wile, 

And  press  thy  wedded  ride, 
Resolved  a  union  formed  for  life. 

Death  never  shaU  dividn 
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Bat  oh !  if  fickle  and  onchaste, 
(Forgive  a  transient  thought) 

Thou  couldst  become  unkind  at  last, 
And  scorn  thy  present  kt 

No  need  of  lightnings  from  on  high. 

Or  kites  with  cruel  beak ; 
Denied  the  endearments  of  thine  eye, 

This  widowed  heait  would  break 

Thus  sang  the  sweet  sequestered  bud. 

Soft  OS  the  passing  wind ; 
And  I  recorded  what  I  heud, 

A  leswn  far  mankind. 


A  FABLE. 

A  RATSN,  while  with  glossy  breast 
Uer  new-laid  eggs  she  fondly  pressed. 
And  on  her  wickerwork  high  mounted, 
Her  chickens  prematurely  counted. 
(A  fault  philosophers  might  blame. 
If  quite  exempted  from  the  same,) 
Enjoyed  at  ease  the  gonial  day ; 
'Twas  April,  as  the  bumpkins  say, 
The  legidatuie  called  it  May. 
But  suddenly  a  wind  as  high 
ikM  erer  swept  a  winter  sky, 
Shook  the  young  leavfes  about  her  eon, 
And  filled  her  with  a  thousand  foazs, 
Liest  the  rude  blast  should  snap  the  bough. 
And  spread  her  golden  hopes  bebw. 
But  just  at  eve  the  btowing  weather 
And  all  her  ftais  were  hudied  together; 
And  now,  quoth  poor  unthinking  Ralph, 
'Tie  over  and  the  brood  is  sale; 
(For  ravens,  thoogh  as  birds  of  omen 
They  teach  both  conjaien  and  old  women, 
To  tell  us  what  is  to  befidi. 
Can't  propheaj  themselves  at  alL) 
The  morning  came,  when  neighbour  Hodge, 
Who  long  had  mariced  her  airy  lodge^ 
And  deslhied.an  the  tteasore  then 
A  pft  to  his  expecting  fidr. 
Climbed  Kka  a  squiml  to  his  day, 
And  bore  the  woftUess  prize  away* 

MORAL. 

Tie  Providenoo  ahme  secures 
In  every  change  both  mine  and  yoon: 
Safety  oonsisti  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  firightM  shape; 
An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
The  man,  that's  strangled  by  a  hair. 
Fate  steak  akng  with  silent  tnad. 
Found  oftensit  in  what  least  we  dzead ; 
Fiowns  iu  the  stoim  with  angxy  brow. 
But  m  tde  Mmdbins  stokes  the  blow. 


A  COMPARISON. 

The  lapse  of  time  and  riven  is  the  same, 
Both  speed  their  journey  with  a  restlesi 
The  alent  pace,  with  which  they  steal  away. 
No  wealth  can  bribe,  no  prayen  penuade  to  stay; 
Alike  irrevocable  both  when  past, 
And  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  hut 
Though  each  resemble  each  in  every  part, 
A  dififerenoe  strikes  at  length  the  musing  heart  j 
Streams  never  flow  in  vain  where  streams  aboond, 
How  langbs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crowned ! 
But  time,  that  should  enrich  the  noUer  mind, 
Neglected  leaves  a  dreary  waste  behind. 


ANOTHER. 

ADDRESSED   TO  A  YOONO  LADT. 

SvfEET  Stream,  that  winds  through  yonder  ghde, 

Apt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid — 

Silent  and  chaste  she  steals  along, 

Far  from  the  worid*s  gay  busy  throng ; 

With  gentle  yet  prevailing  force, 

Intent  upon  her  destined  course ; 

Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does, 

Blessing  and  blest  where'er  she  goes; 

Pure  bosomed  as  that  watery  glass, 

And  heaven  reflected  iu  her  fooe. 


THE  POET'S  NEW-YEAR'S  GIFT. 

TO  MRS.  (KOW  IASY)  TBEOCKMORTOH. 

MariaI  I  have  every  good 
Forthee  vrished  many  a  time, 

Both  sad  and  in  a  cheeiful  mood. 
But  never  yet  in  rhyme. 

To  wish  thee  fairer  is  no  need, 
Move  prudent  or  moce  sprightly, 

Or  more  ingenious,  or  more  fined 
From  temper-flaws  unsightly. 

What  favour  then  not  yet  possessed, 

Can  I  for  thee  lequiiB, 
In  wedded  love  already  bleat, 

To  thy  whole  heart's  derin  1 

None  here  is  happy  bat  in  past; 

Full  bhss  b  bfiss  divine ; 
There  dwells  some  wish  in  every  heait, 

And  doubtleas  one  in  thine. 

That  wish,  on  some  fidr  ftttore  diy. 

Whkh  Fate  shall  brightly  giki, 
(Tis  Uameless,  be  it  what  it  may,) 

I  wish  it  all  folfilled. 
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ODE  TO  APOLLO. 

0«r  AK  INK-OLABt  ALMO0T  DRIED  IN  THB  «I7H. 

Patron  of  all  those  luckless  brains, 
That,  to  tho  wioog  aide  leanmg, 

Imlito  much  metre  with  mneh  pains, 
And  little  or  no  meaning: 

Ah  why,  since  oceans,  meis,  streams, 

That  water  all  the  nations, 
Pay  tribute  to  thy  glorious  beams, 

In  constant  exhalations; 

Why,  stooping  firom  the  noon  of  day, 

Too  covetous  of  drink, 
Apollo,  hast  thou  stolen  away 

A  poet's  drop  of  inkl 

Upborne  into  the  viewless  air 

It  floats  a  Yapoor  now, 
Ijonpelled  through  re^ns  dense  and  ran. 

By  all  the  winds  that  bk>w. 

Ordained  perhaps  ere  summer  ffies^ 
Combined  with  millions  moie, 

To  form  an  Iris  in  the  skies, 
Though  black  and  Ibul  before. 

Illustrious  drop  I  and  happy  then 

Beyond  the  happiest  Ici, 
Of  all  that  ever  past  my  pen, 

So  soon  to  be  foigot  I 


Phcsbus,  if  such  be 

To  place  it  in  thy  bow. 
Give  wit,  thai  what  is  left  may  lAuiM 

With  equal  giaoe  bdow. 


PAIRINO  TIME  ANTICIPATED. 

A  FABLE. 

I  SHALL  not  ask  Jean  Jaeques  Bosseau,* 
If  birds  confabulate  or  no ; 
'Tts  dear,  that  thsy  were  always  aUe 
To  hold  discourse,  at  least  in  fable; 
And  e'en  the  child,  that  knows  no  better 
Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter 
A  story  of  a  cock  and  bull. 
Must  have  a  most  uncommon  seuB. 

It  chanced  then  on  a  winter's  day, 
But  warm,  and  bright,  and  calm  as  May, 
The  Hrds,  conceiving  a  dengn 
To  forestall  sweet  St  Valentine, 


*bwa8  one  of  the  whlingteal  spufriiartniis  cf  Ifals  jUSom>- 
pbar.thatall  fables  which  ascribe  naian  and  BpeechloaidBBBk 
ihovld  be  withheld  ftom  chUdvBii,  as  heAog  oalj  vehidBi  of 
deoepdon.  But  what  cblld  was  ever  deoelredlqrtheii^  or  can 
bCb  againt  the  erideneesrfalisMMMV 
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In  many  an  orchard,  copse,  and  grove, 

Assendiled  on  affidrs  of  love, 

And  with  much  twitter  and  mioch  chatter, 

Began  to  agitate  the  matter. 

At  length  a  Bulflnch,  who  could  boast 

More  years  and  wisdom  than  the  most, 

Entreated,  opening  wide  his  beak, 

A  moment's  liberty  to  speak; 

And,  silence  publicly  enjoined, 

Delivered  briefly  thns  his  mind: 

My  fiiends!  be  cautious  how  ye  treat 
The  subject  upon  which  we  meet: 
I  fear  we  shall  have  winter  yet 

A  Finch,  whose  tongue  knew  no  ooutiiol, 
With  golden  wing,  and  satin  poU, 
A  last  year's  bird,  who  ne'er  had  tried 
What  marriage  means,  thus  pert  replied: 

Methinks  the  gentleman,  quoth  she, 
Opposite  in  the  apple-tree, 
By  his  good  will  would  keep  us  single 
Tin  yonder  heaven.and  earth  shall  min^^ 
Or  (which  is  likelier  to.  befall) 
Till  death  exterminate  us  all. 
rn  marry  without  more  ado. 
My  dear  Dick  Redcap,  what  say  yoni 

Dick  heard,  and  tweedling,  ogling,  biidfing 
Turning  short  round,  strutting  and  sideling. 
Attested,  glad,  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation. 
Thdr  sentiments,  so  w^  expressed, 
Influenced  mightily  the  rest; 
All  paired,  and  eaieh  pair  bdlt  a  nest 

But  though  the  birds  were  thus  in  haste, 
The  leaves  came  on  not  quite  so  fost, 
And  Destiny,  that  sometimes  bean 
An  aspect  stem  on  man's  afiiur% 
Not  altogether  smiled  on  theirs. 
The  wind,  of  late  breathed  gently  finth, 
Now  shifted  east,  and  east  by  north; 
Bare  trees  and  shrubs  but  ID,  yofi  know, 
Could  shelter  them  fiEom  rain  or  snow ; 
Stepping  into  t])eir  nests^  they  paddled. 
Themselves  were  chilled,  their  eggs  wars  «idillsd| 
Soon  every  fiither  bird  and  mother 

Grew  quarrelsome  and  pecked  each  othflTf 
Parted  without  the  least  regret, 
Except  that  they  had  ever  met, 
And  learned  in  future  to  be  wisely 
Than  to  ne^^ect  a  good  advisee 

MORAL. 

Misses!  the  tale  that  I  rolata 

This  Icssm  seems  to  cany 
Choose  not  akme  a  proper  mate, 

1501  proper  ume  lo  luairy* 
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THE  DOG  AND  THE  WATER-LILY. 

NO  FABLE. 

The  noon  was  shady,  and  soft  aim 

Swept  Ouse's  ulent  tide, 
When,  'scaped  from  literary  cares, 

I  wandered  on  his  side. 

My  spaniel,  prettieat  of  his  race, 

And  high  in  pedigree, 
(Two  nymphs*  adorned  with  every  grace 

That  spaniel  found  for  me.) 

Now  wantoned  loi^.  in  flags  and  reeds, 

Now  starting  into  sight. 
Pursued  the  swallows  o'er  the  meads 

With  scarce  a  slower  flight 

It  was  the  tune  when  Ouse  di  played 

His  lilies  newly  hlown ; 
Their  beauties  I  intent  surveyed, 

And  one  I  wished  my  own. 

With  cane  extended  far  I  sought 

To  steer  it  close  to  land ; 
But  still  the  prize,  though  nearly  caught, 

Escaped  my  eager  hand. 

Beau  marked  my  unsucoessi^  pains 

With  fixed  considerate  face, 
And  puzzling  set  his  puppy  Inraios 

To  comprehend  the  case. 

But  with  a  cherup  clear  and  strong, 

Dispersing  all  his  dream, 
I  thence  withdrew,  and  followed  long 

The  windings  of  the  stream. 

My  ramble  ended,  I  returned; 

Beau,  trotting  far  before, 
The  floating  wreath  again  discerned, 

And  plunging  left  the  shore. 

I  saw  him  with  that  lUy  cropped 

Impatient  swim  to  meet 
My  quick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropped 

The  treasure  at  my  feet 

Charmed  with  the  sight,  the  world,  I  cried, 

Shall  hear  of  this  thy  deed : 
My  dog  shall  mortify  the  pride 

Of  man's  superior  breed 

But  chief  myself  I  will  enjoin, 

Awake  at  duty's  call, 
To  show  a  love  as  prompt  as  thine 

To  Him  who  gives  me  all. 


'  i^  Rnbnl  Gonnii^a  danghtem 


THE  POET,  THE  OYSTER,  AND  SEN- 
SITIVE  PLANT. 

An  Oyster,  cast  upon  the  shore, 
Was  heard,  though  never  heard  before, 
Complaining  in  a  speech  well  worded— 
And  worthy  thus  to  be  recoided : — 

Ah,  hapless  wretch,  condemned  to  dwell 
For  ever  in  my  native  shell ; 
Ordained  to  move  when  others  please, 
Not  for  my  own  content  or  ease ; 
But  tossed  and  buflfeted  about, 
Now  in  the  water  and  now  out, 
'Twere  better  to  be  bom  a  atone, 
Of  ruder  shape,  and  feeling  none. 
Than  with  a  tenderness  like  mine, 
And  sensibilities  ao  fine  I 
I  envy  that  unfeeUng  shrub. 
Fast-rooted  against  eveiy  rub. 

The  plant  he  meant,  grew  not  for  qff, 
And  felt  the  aneer  with  scorn  enough; 
Was  hurt,  disgusted,  mortified. 
And  with  asperity  replied. 

When,  cry  the  botanists,  and  stare, 
Did  plants  called  sensitive  grow  there  1 
No  matter  when — a  poet's  muse  u 
To  make  them  grow  just  where  she  chooses. 

You  shapeless  nothing  in  a  dish, 
You  that  are  but  almost  a  fish, 
I  scorn  your  coarse  insinuation. 
And  have  most  plentiful  occasion 
To  wish  myself  the  rock  I  view. 
Or  such  another  dolt  as  yon: 
For  many  a  grave  and  learned  deric, 
And  many  a  gay  unlettered  spark. 
With  curious  touch  examines  me, 
If  I  can  feel  as  well  as  he; 
And  when  I  bend,  retire  and  shrink. 
Says — Well,  His  more  than  one  would  tfamk! 
Thus  lifo  is  spent  (oh  fie  upon  't!) 
In  being  touched,  and  ciying — ^Don*tl 

A  poet,  in  his  evening  walk, 
O'eriieard  and  checked  this  idle  talk. 
And  your  fine  sense,  he  said,  and  yours, 
Whatever  evil  it  endures, 
Deserves  not,  if  so  soon  ofiended. 
Much  to  be  pitied  or  commended. 
Disputes,  though  short,  are  for  too  long, 
Where  both  alike  are  in  the  wrong; 
Your  feelings  in  their  full  amount, 
Are  all  upon  your  own  account 

You,  in  your  grotto-work  enclosed. 
Complain  of  being  thus  exposed ; 
Yet  nothing  feel  in  that  rough  coat, 
Save  when  the  knifo  is  at  your  throat, 
Wherever  driven  by  wind  or  tide, 
Exempt  from  every  ill  beside. 
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And  as  ibr  you,  my  Lad  j  SqiieamiBh, 
Who  reckon  eveiy  toiich  a  blemiahi 
If  an  ihe  i^anto,  that  can  be  fi>und 
EmbdUshing  the  ooene  around, 
Should  droop  and  wither  where  they  glow, 
YoQ  would  not  feel  at  all — ^not  you. 
The  noUeat  minds  their  virtue  prove 
By  pity,  sympathy,  and  love: 
These,  these  are  feelings  truly  fine, 
And  prove  their  owner  half  divine. 

His  censure  reached  them  as  he  dealt  it, 
And  each  by  shrinking  showed  he  fislt  it 


THE  SHRUBBERY. 

WRITTEN  IN  A  TIME  OF  APFLICTION. 

Oh,  happy  shades— to  meunhlestl 
Friendly  to  peace,  but  not  to  me! 

How  ill  the  scene  that  oSkn  rest, 
And  heart  that  can  not  rest,  agree! 

This  glaflsy  stream,  that  spreading  pine, 
Those  Men  quivering  to  the  breere. 

Might  soothe  a  soul  less  hurt  than  mine, 
And  please,  if  any  thing  could  please. 

But  fixed  unalterable  Care 

Foregoes  not  what  she  feels  within. 
Shows  the  same  sadness  every  where, 

And  slights  the  season  and  the  scene. 

For  all  that  pleased  in  wood  or  lawn. 
While  Peace  possessed  these  silent  bowers. 

Her  animating  smile  withdrawn, 
Has  lost  its  beauties  and  its  powers 

The  saint  or  moralist  should  tread 
This  moss-grown  alley  musing,  slow ; 

They  seek  like  me  the  secret  shade. 
But  not  like  me  to  nourish  wo! 

Me  fruitftd  scenes  and  prospects  waste 

Alike  admonish  not  to  roam; 
These  tell  me  of  enjoyments  past. 

And  those  of  sorrows  yet  to  come. 


THE  WINTER  NOSEGAY. 

What  Nature,  alas!  has  denied 

To  the  delicate  growth  of  our  isle, 
Alt  has  in  a  measure  supplied. 

And  winter  is  decked  vrith  a  smile. 
See,  Maiy,  what  beauties  I  bring 

From  the  shelter  of  that  sunny  shed, 
Where  the  flowen  have  thecharmsof  tlie  springy 

Though  abroad  they  are  frozen  and  dead. 


'Tis  a  bower  of  Areadian  sweets. 

Where  Flora  is  still  in  her  prime, 
A  fortress  to  which  she  retreats 

From  the  cruel  assaults  of  the  dime. 
While  Earth  wean  a  mantle  of  snow. 

These  innks  are  as  ficiosh  and  as  gay 
As  the  fairest  and  sweetest  that  bbw 

On  the  beautiful  bosom  of  May. 

See  how  they  have  safely  survived 

The  frowns  of  a  sky  so  severe; 
Such  Mary's  true  love,  that  has  Iiv<^ 

Through  many  a  turbulent  year. 
The  charms  of  the  late  Mowing  rose 

Seemed  graced  with  a  livelier  hue, 
And  the  winter  of  sorrow  best  shows 

The  truth  of  a  £riend  such  as  you. 


MUTUAL  FORBEARANCE 

NECESSARY  TO  THE  HAPPINESS  OP  THE  MAUSI  iO 

STATE. 

The  lady  thus  addressed  her  spouse: 
What  a  mere  dungeon  is  this  house! 
By  no  means  large  enough:  and  was  it, 
Yet  this  dull  room,  and  that  dark  ck)set, 
Those  hangings  vrith  their  worn  out  graces, 
Long  beards,  kmg  noses,  and  pale  faces, 
Are  such  an  antiquated  scene. 
They  overwhelm  me  vrith  the  spleen. 

Sir  Humphrey,  shootmg  in  the  dari^ 
Makes  answer  quite  beside  the  mark : 
No  doubt,  my  dear,  I  bade  him  come, 
Engaged  myself  to  be  at  home. 
And  shall  expect  him  at  the  door 
Precisely  when  the  dock  strikes  fimr.   * 

You  am  so  deaf,  the  lady  cried, 
(And  raised  her  voice,  and  fiowned  beiide,> 
Yon  are  so  sadly  deaf,  my  dear. 
What  shall  I  do  to  make  youheaxl 

Dismiss  poor  Hany !  he  replies; 
Some  peopk  are  more  nice  than  wise. 
For  one  slight  trespass  all  this  stir  1 
What  if  he  did  ride  whip  and  spur, 
'Twas  but  a  mile— your  favourite  hone 
Will  never  look  one  hair  the  wone. 

Well,  I  protest  'tis  past  all  bearing 
Child !  I  am  rather  hard  of  hearini^ 
Yes,  truly ;  one  must  scream  and  haw! : 
I  tell  you,  you  can't  hear  at  all ! 
Then,  with  a  voice  exceeding  low, 
No  matter  if  yon  hear  or  no. 

Alas!  and  is  domestic  strife. 
That  sorest  ill  of  human  life, 
A  plague  so  little  to  be  feared. 
As  to  be  wantonly  incurred, 
To  gratify  a  firetfiil  passion. 
On  cveiy  trivial  provocation  ? 
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The  kindeii  and  the  happieat  pair 
Will  find  oocanon  to  finbeai: 
And  something,  ereiy  day  they  five, 
To  pty,  and  perhaps  forgive. 
But  if  infirmities,  that  fall 
In  common  to  the  lot  of  all, 
A  blemiahor  a  sense  impaired, 
Aie  crimes  so  little  to  be  spared, 
Then  fiurewell  all  that  must  create 
The  comfort  of  the  wedded  state ; 
Instead  of  harmony,  'tu  jar, 
And  tumult,  and  intestine  war. 

The  love  that  cheers  life's  latest  stage, 
Proof  against  sickness  and  old  age. 
Preserved  by  virtue  £rom  declension, 
Becomes  not  weaiy  of  attention ; 
But  lives,  when  that  exterior  grace, 
Wliich  first  inspired  the  flame,  decays. 
'TIS  gentle,  delicate,  and  kind, 
To  fiiults  compassionate  or  blind. 
And  will  with  sympathy  endure 
These  evils  it  would  gladly  cure : 
But  angry,  coarse,  and  harsh  expressbn, 
Shows  love  to  be  a  mere  profession ; 
Proves  that  the  heart  is  none  oi  his, 
Or  soon  expels  him  if  it  is. 


TPE  NEGRO'S  COMPLAINT. 

Forced  firom  home  and  all  its  pleasures, 

Aiiic's  coast  I  left  forlorn ; 
To  increase  a  stranger's  treasures, 

O'er  the  raging  billows  borne. 
Men  from  England  bought  and  sold  me, 

Paid  my  price  in  paltry  gold ; 
But,  though  slave  they  have  enzoUed  me 

Minds  are  never  to  be  sold. 

St3t  in  thought  as  fine  ms  ever. 

What  are  England's  rights,  I  ask, 
Me  from  my  delights  to  sever, 

Me  to  torture,  me  to  task  1 
Fleecy  kicks  and  black  oomplexkni 

Con  not  forfeit  Nature's  claim ; 
tikins  may  difier,  but  afieetwn 

DweUs  in  wfake  «nd  black  the  same. 

Why  did  all  creating  Nature 

Make  the  plant  for  which  we  toil  1 
Sighs  must  fkn  it,  tears  must  water, 

Sweat  of  ours  must  dress  the  soil. 
Thmk,  ye  nuurteis,  iron-hearted. 

Lolling  at  your  jovial  boards ; 
Think  how  many  backs  have  smarted 

For  the  sweets  your  cane  affi>rds. 

Is  there,  as  ye  sometimes  teD  us, 
Is  there  one  who  leigns  on  high? 

Has  he  bid  you  buy  and  seQ  us, 
Speakbfii;  from  lUs  throne  the  skyl 


Ask  him,  if  your  knotted  scourges. 
Matches,  Uood-extoitingserowe, 

Are  the  means  that  duty  urges 
Agents  of  his  will  to  use  ) 

Hark  t  he  answers — wild  tornadoes, 

Strewing  yonder  sea  with  wrecks ; 
Wasting  towns,  phmtations,  meadows, 

Are  the  voice  with  which  he  speaks 
He,  foreseeing  what  vexations 

Afric's  sons  should  undergo, 
Fixed  their  tyrant's  habitations 

Where  his  whirlwinds  answer— no 

By  our  blood  in  Afiric  wasted, 

Ere  our  necks  received  the  chain; 
By  the  nuseries  that  we  tasted. 

Crossing  in  your  barks  the  main; 
By  our  suffering  since  ye  brought  us 

To  the  man-degrading  mart; 
All,  sustained  by  patience,  tanghl  ns 

Only  by  a  broken  heart: 

Deem  our  nation  brutes  no  bnger, 

Till  some  reason  ye  shall  find 
Worthier  of  regard,  and  stronger 

Than  the  odlonr  of  our  kind. 
Slaves  of  gold,  whose  soidid  dealings 

Tarnish  all  your  boasted  powers, 
Prove  that  you  have  human  feelings, 

En  you  proudly  question  omrsl 


PITY  FOR  POOR  AFRICANS 

*VMm  mdloia  praboqiM^ 
DeMtkca  sbqwv^*'^ 

I  OWN  I  am  shocked  at  the  purchase  of  slavn, 

And  fear  those  who  buy  them  and  seQ  them  am 

knaves; 
What  I  hear  of  their  hardships,  their  tortons,  and 

groans, 
Is  almost  enough  to  draw  j^ty  firom  stones. 

I  pity  them  greatty,  but  I  must  be  mum. 
For  how  could  we  do  without  sugar  and  rumi 
Especially  sugar,  so  needfbl  we  seel 
What,  give  up  our  desserts,  our  oofiee,  and  teal 

Besides,  if  vre  do,  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes^ 
Will  heartily  thank  us,  no  doubt,  fiyr  our  paiiis;  ' 
If  we  do  not  buy  the  poor  creatures,  ihey  will. 
And  tortures  and  groans  will  be  multqilied  ^"* 


If  fereignerB  likewise  would  give  up  the  trade, 
Much  more  in  behalf  of  your  wish  ml^t  be  said} 
But,  while  they  get  riches  by  purchasing  blacky 
Pray  tell  me  why  we  may  not  also  go  snaeksl 

Yow  scruples  and  arguments  brmg  to  my  ndnd 
A  story  so  pat,  you  may  think  it  is  eained, 
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On  ifiiipofle  to  answer  you,  oftt  of  my  mint; 
But  I  c«n  tanue  yoa  I  ww  it  in  print 

AyonngHter  at  school,  more  sedate  than  the  test, 
Had  once  his  mtegrity  put  to  the  test; 
His  comrades  had  plotted  an  onhard  to  rob, 
And  asked  him  to  go  and  assist  in  the  job. 

He  was  shocked,  rir,  like  you,  and  answend— '  Oh 

nol 
WhatI  rob  oor  good  neighhoorl  I  pray  you  don't 

go; 
Besidea,  the  man's  poor,  his  orchard's  his  bread. 
Then  think  of  his  children,  for  they  must  be  fed.' 

You  speak  ^eiy  fine,  and  yoa  look  very  gn^ve^ 
But  apples  we  want,  and  apples  we'll  have; 
If  you  will  go  with  us^  you  shall  have  a  ahaie, 
If  not,  you  ahaJl  have  neither  apple  nor  pear.' 

They  spoke,  and  Tom  pondered—*  I  see  they  will 

go: 
Poor  man!  what  a  pity  to  injure  him  so! 
Poor  man!  I  would  save  him  his  fruit  if  I  could, 
But  staying  behind  would  do  him  no  good. 

'  If  the  matter  depended  alone  upon  me. 

His  apples  might  hang,  tiU  they  dropped  firom  the 

tree; 
But,  unce  they  will  take  them,  I  think  111  go  too. 
He  will  lose  none  by  mo,  though  I  get  a  few.' 


seraples  thus  silenced,  Tom  felt  more  at  ease, 
And  went  with  his  oomrades  the  apples  to  seize; 
He  blamed  and  protested,  but  joined  in  the  plan; 
He  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man. 


THE  MORNINa  DREAM. 

'TWAS  hi  the  glad  season  of  spring, 

Aaleep  at  the  dawn  of  the  day, 
I  dreamed  what  I  cannot  but  sing, 

So  pleasant  it  seemed  as  I  lay. 
1  dieuned,  that,  on  ocean  afloat. 

Far  henee  to  the  westward  I  sailed, 
Whik  the  biUowB  higb-lifled  the  boat. 

And  the  freah-htowing  breen  never 

In  the  steerage  a  woman  I  saw. 

Such  at  least  was  the  ferm  that  aba  woni| 
WhfMe  beauty  impressed  me  witii  awe, 

Ne'er  taught  me  by  woman  befera. 
She  Mt,  and  a  shiekl  at  her  nde 

Shed  light,  like  a  sun  on  the  waves 
And,  smiling  divinely,  she  cried — 

'I  go  to  make  freeinen  of  slaves.' 

Then  rusing  her  voice  to  a  strain 
The  sweetest  that  ear  ever  heard, 

She  rang  of  the  dave's  broken  diain, 
Wherever  her  glory  appeared. 
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Some  okmds  which  had  over  us  hung. 
Fled,  chased  by  her  melody  dear. 

And  methought  while  she  liberty  sung, 
'Twas  VSb&tty  only  to  hear. 

Thus  svriftly  dividing  ^  flood. 

To  a  slave-ottltured  island  we  came. 
Where  a  demon,  h«r  enemy,  sfcood— 

Oppresaon  his  terrible  name. 
In  his  hand,  as  the  sign  of  his  sway, 

A  scourge  hung  with  lashes  he  bore. 
And  stood  looking  out  fer  his  prey 

Fion  Afxica'a  sorrowful  shcne. 

But  soon  as  i^ypmoching  the  land 
That  goddess-like  woman  he  viewed. 

The  scouige  he  let  fall  from  his  hand. 
With  the  blood  of  his  subjects  imbrued. 

I  saw  him  both  sicken  and  die. 
And  the  moment  ihe  monster  expired, 

Heard  shouts  that  ascended  the  sky. 

From  thousands  with  rapture  inspired. 

« 

Awaking  how  could  I  but  muse 

At  what  such  adream  should  betidel 
But  soon  my  ear  caught  the  glad  news. 

Which  served  my  weak  thought  lor  a  gwdc 
That  Britannia,  renowned  o'er  the  waves 

For  the  hatred  she  ever  has  shown. 
To  the  bladL-sceptered  rulers  of  slaves, 

Resolves  to  have  none  of  her  own. 


NIGHTINGALE  AND  GLOW-WORMt 

A  KiOHTiNGALS,  that  all  day  kmg 
Had  cheered  the  village  with  a  song. 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended, 
Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended, 
Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might, 
The  keen  demands  of  appelate; 
When,  looking  eageriy  around. 
He  spied  far  oflT,  upon  the  ground, 
A  something  ffhinipg  in  the  dark, 
And  knew  Um.  glow-worm  by  his  spaik ; 
So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top. 
He  thought  to  put  him  ui  his  crop. 
The  worm,  aware  of  his  uitent, 
Harangued  him  thus,  right  eloquent ; 
Did  you  admire  my  lamp,  quoth  he^ 
As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong, 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song ; 
For  'twas  the  selfsame  power  £vine 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine. 
That  you  with  murio,  I  with  light. 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night 
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The  songster  heard  this  short  oradon, 
And  warbling  cut  his  approbation, 
Released  him,  as  my  stoiy  tells, 
And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else  1 

Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  learn 
Thiur  real  interest  to  discern ; 
That  brotber  should  not  war  with  brother, 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other: 
But  sing  and  shine  by  sweet  consent, 
Till  life's  poor  transient  night  is  spent, 
Respecting  in  each  other's  case 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name, 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim; 
Peace,  both  the  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps  and  him  that  flies. 


ON  A  GOLDFINCH, 

STARTED  TO  DEATH  IK  HIS  CAGE. 

Time  was  when  I  v^as  firee  as  air. 
The  thistle's  downy  seed  my  fiure, 

My  drink  the  morning  dew; 
I  perched  at  will  on  every  spray, 
My  Ibrm  genteel,  my  plumage  gay, 

My  strains  for  ever  new. 

But  gaudy  plumage,  sprightly  strain, 
And  fi>rm  genteel,  were  all  in  vain. 

And  of  a  transient  date ; 
For  caught,  and  caged,  and  starved  to  death. 
In  dying  sighs  my  little  breath 

Soon  passed  the  wiry  grate. 

Thanks,  gentle  swain,  for  all  my  woes, 
And  thanks  for  this  effectual  close 

And  cure  of  every  ill ; 
More  cruelty  could  none  express ; 
And  I,  if  you  had  shown  me  less, 

Had  been  your  prisoner  stUL 


THE  PINE-APPLE  AND  BEE. 

The  pine-apples,  in  triple  row. 
Were  basking  hot,  and  all  in  blow; 
A  bee  of  most  discerning  taste. 
Perceived  the  fragrance  as  he  passed, 
On  eager  wing  the  spoiler  came, 
And  searched  for  crannies  in  the  frame, 
Jiged  his  attempt  on  eveiy  ride. 
To  every  pane  his  trunk  applied; 
But  still  in  vain,  the  frame  was  tight, 
Ana  only  pervious  to  the  light ; 
Thus  having  wasted  half  the  diay, 
He  trimmed  his  flight  another  way. 

Methinks,  I  said,  in  thee  I  find 
The  sin  and  madness  of  mankind. 


To  joys  ibriiidden  man  aspires, 
Consumes  his  soul  with  vain  desins; 
Folly  the  spring  of  his  pursuit. 
And  disappointment  all  the  fruit 
While  Cynthio  ogles,  as  she  passes. 
The  nymph  between  two  chariot  glasses, 
She  is  the  pine-apple,  and  he 
The  silly  unsuccessful  bee. 
The  maid,  who  vievra  with  pensive  air 
The  show-glass  fraught  with  glittering  w«sp-| 
Sees  watches,  bracelets,  rings,  and  lodkets. 
But  sighs  at  thought  of  empty  pocket; 
Like  thine,  her  appetite  is  keen, 
But  ah,  the  cruel  glass  between ! 

Our  dear  delights  are  often  such. 
Exposed  to  view,  but  not  to  touch; 
The  sight  our  foolish  heart  inflames. 
We  long  for  pine-apples  in  frames; 
With  hopeleas  vrish  one  looks  and  lingers : 
One  breaks  the  glass  and  cuts  his  fingers 
But  they  whom  truth  and  vrisdom  lead. 
Can  gather  honey  from  a  weed. 


HORACE.    BOOK  IL  ODE  X. 

Regeite,  dear  finend,  the  truths  I  teach, 
So  shalt  thou  live  bqrond  the  leaeh 

Of  advene  Fortune's  povrer; 
Not  always  tempt  the  distant  deep, 
Nor  always  timorously  creep 

Along  the  treacherous  shore. 

He  that  holds  fitft  the  golden  mean, 
And  lives  contentedly  between 

The  little  and  the  great. 
Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor, 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door 

Imbittering  all  Us  state. 

The  tallest  pines  feel  most  the  power 
Of  vrinter  blasts;  the  bfliest  tower 

Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground; 
The  bolts,  that  ^wie  the  mountain's  ride. 
His  doud-capt  eminence  divide, 

And  spread  the  ruin  round. 

The  well-informed  philoeopher 
Rejoices  with  a  wholeacmie  fear, 

And  hopes,  in  spite  of  pain; 
If  Winter  beUow  from  ihe  north, 
Soon  the  sweet  Spring  comes  dandng  fintlt 

And  Nature  laughs  again. 

What  if  thine  heaven  he  overcast, 
The  dark  appearance  will  not  last; 

Elxpect  a  brighter  sky. 
The  Qod  that  strings  the  silver  bow, 
Awakes  sometimes  the  muses  too, 

And  lays  bis  arrows  by. 
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If  faindnnoM  obatnict  thy  way, 
Thy  magnanimity  display, 

And  let  thy  itiength  be  seen; 
But  Ot  if  finrtmie  fill  thy  sail 
With  mora  than  a  propitioiis  gale, 

Take  half  thy  canvass  in. 


Sed  fines  ultra  aolitos  disooidia  tendit, 
Cum  fions  ipsos  hilis  et  ira  movent 


BEFLECTION  ON  THE  FOREGOINO  ODB. 

• 

And  is  this  alii    Can  Reason  do  no  more, 
Than  bid  me  shun  the  deep,  and  diead  the  ahorel 
Sweet  moralutt !  afioat  on  life's  rough  sea. 
The  Christian  has  an  art  unknown  to  thee. 
He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fean; 
Where  duty  bids,  he  confidently  steen. 
Faces  a  thousand  dangeis  at  her  caD, 
And,  trusting  in  his  Grod,  surmounts  them  aH 


THE  ULY  AND  THE  ROSE. 

The  nymph  must  lose  her  female  fiiend, 

If  more  admired  than  she — 
But  where  will  fierce  contention  end, 

If  flowers  can  diflagvoel 

Within  the  garden's  peaceful  scene 

Appeared  two  lovely  fees 
Aspiring  to  the  rank  of  queen 

The  Lily  and  the  Roie. 

The  Rom  soon  reddened  into  rage. 

And,  swelling  with  disdain. 
Appealed  to  many  a  poet's  page 

To  prove  her  right  to  rogn. 

The  Lfly's  height  bespoke  command, 

A  fidr  imperial  flower; 
She  seemed  designed  fer  Flora's  hand, 

The  sceptre  of  her  power. 

This  civil  bickering  and  debate 
The  goddesB  chanced  to  hear. 

And  flew  to  save,  ere  yet  too  late, 
The  pride  of  the  parterre. 

Youis  is,  she  said,  the  nobler  hue, 
And  youn  the  statelier  mien; 

And,  till  a  third  surpasses  you. 
Let  each  be  deemed  a  queen. 

Thus,  siwthed  and  reconciled,  each  seeks 

The  lidrest  British  fair: 
The  seat  of  empire  is  her  cheeks^ 

They  reign  united  there. 


Hortus  ubi  dulces  prebet  tadtosque 
Se  rapit  in  partes  gens  animosa  duas; 

Wc  sibi  regalis  Amaryllis  Candida  euhus, 
lUic  purpureo  vindicat  ore  Rosa. 

Ira  Rosam  et  meritis  qusaita  superbia  tangunti 
Multaque  ferventi  vix  oohibenda  sinu, 

Dum  sibi  fiiutorum  ciet  undique  nomina  vatump 
Jusque  suum,  multo  carmine  fulta,  probat 

Altior  emicat  ilia,  et  oelso  vertioe  nutat, 
Cen  floras  inter  non  habitura  parem, 

Fastiditque  alios,  et  nata  videtur  in  usus 
Imperii,  soeptrum.  Flora  quod  ipsa  gerat. 

Nee  Dea  non  sensit  civilis  murmura  rixe, 
Cui  curs  est  pktas  pandera  ruris  opes, 

Delidasque  suas  nunquam  non  pr^mpta  tueri, 
Dum  licet  et  locus  est,  ut  tueatur,  adest 

Et  tibi  forma  datur  procerioir  omnibus,  inquit ; 

Et  tibi,  principibus  qui  solet  esse,  color; 
Et  donee  vincat  quaedam  fbrmosior  ambas, 

Et  tibi  regins  nomen,  et  esto  tibi. 

EBs  ubi  aedatus  fhror  est,  petit  utraque  nyu^ham, 
Clualem  inter  Veneres  Anglia  kAa  pant ; 

Hancpenes  imperium  est,  nihil  cqptant  amjdiusi 
hujus 
Regnant  in  nitidis,  et  sine  lite,  genis. 


IDEM  LATINE  REDDITUM. 

Ueu  inimidtias  quoties  pant  emula  forma, 
Ctnam  rare  pulchne  pnlchra  placere  potest 


THE  POPLAR  FIELD. 

The  poplars  ara  felled,  farewell  to  the  shade, 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  ooloonade; 
The  winds  play  no  longer  and  sing  in  the  leaves, 
Nor  Ouse  on  his  bosom  their  image  receives. 

Twelve  years  have  eUpsed,  anoe  I  last  took  a 

view 
Of  my  favourite  field,  and  the  bank  where  tbej 

grew; 
And  now  in  the  grass  behold  they  ara  laid, 
And  the  tree  b  my  seat,  that  onee  lent  me  a 

fh<M^*. 

The  blackbird  has  fled  to  another  retreat. 
Where  the  haxeb  afiford  him  a  screen  fiom  tba 

heat, 
And  the  scene  where  his  melody  charmed  me  be- 

fiire, 
Resounds  vrith  his  sweet-flowing  ditty  no  mora. 

Myftgidv,  7e»  »,  .n  ]u..tii«  aw.y, 
And  I  must  ere  long  lie  as  lowly  as  they, 
With  a  turf  on  my  breast,  and  a  stone  at  my  heaUj 
Ere  another  such  grove  shall  arise  in  its  atead. 
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'TIS  a  iig:ht  to  engage  me,  if  any  thing  can. 
To  muflo  on  the  penehing  pkeeons  of  man: 
Thoogh  his  life  be  a  dieam,  his  enjoyments,  I  see, 
HaTD  a  being  less  durable  even  than  he.* 


IDEM  LATINE  REDDITUM. 

POP0LJI  ceddet  gratisBima  copia  siha, 
Ganticiiexe  snsarri,  omnisqne  evanuit  tunbra. 
Nidle  jam  levibns  se  miscent  fiondibos  avis, 
£t  nulla  in  fluvio  nmoram  ludit  imago. 

Hei  mihi  I  bissenos  dum  lucta  torqaeor  annos, 
His  cogor  alvis  soetoque  canefe  leoesso, 
Cum  seio  lediens,  stratasque  in  gramine  cernens, 
Insedi  axboribus,  sob  queis  efraie  soleham. 

Ahubinuncnienilscantusi  Felidor  ilium 
Silva  tegit,  duna  nondom  permissa  bqwnni ; 
Sdlieet  eocustos  oolles  camposqoe  patentee 
Odit,  et  indignans  et  non  rediturus  abivit 

Sed  qui  suodsas  doleo  suocidax  et  ipse, 
Et  pirius  huic  parilis  quam  creverit  altera  siha 
Flebor,  et,  exquiis  parvis  donatus,  habebo 
Defizum  lapidum  tumulique  cubantis  acemun. 

Tam  snbito  periisBe  videns  tamdigna  manerBi 
Agnosoo  humanas  sortes  et  tristia  &ta-« 
Sit  licit  ipse  brevis,  yducrique  mmillimus  umbns, 
Est  homini  brenor  citiusque  obitura  vduptas. 


V0TUB4. 

O  MATUTiNi  xofes  auTBque  salubies, 

O  nemora,  et  lst»  xivis  felicibus  herbe, 

Granunet  colles,  et  amcans  in  yallibus  unbm  I 

Fata  modd  dederint  quae  olim  in  rule  patemo 

DeBdtts,  pfocul  arte,  fimnidine  novi 

Gtubn  vellem  ignotus,  quod  mens  mea  semper 

aTebat, 
Ante  laxem  proprium  pladdam  ezpectaie  seneo- 

tam, 
Tnm  demilm,  exactis  non  infeliciter  annis, 
Sortiii  tadtum  lapidem,  aut  sub  oespite  condi  I 


TBINSLATIOM  OF 

PRIOR'S  CHLOE  AND  EUPHEUA. 

Mercator,  irigiles  ocidos  ut  fiJlere  posrit. 
Nomine  sub  ficto  trans  maie  mittit  opes; 


*  Mr.  Oowperafleniaidi  altend  thb  last  atana  in  the  £>!• 
Aiwlag  manner: 

The  cbanga  faoih  my  heart  and  mj  ftacy  anipkT^ 
I  nllact  OQ  the  fiml^  of  man  and  hisjOTs; 
■MXiJlTBd  u  we  an^  yeiour  pleaeune  we  me. 
Rata  a  aUIlaboxter  data^  and  die  anoer  than  m. 


Xien6  sonat  liqiddnsique  meis  Eiqpbefia  duwiiii 
Sed  sdam  exoptant  te^  mea  vote,  Chloet 

Ad  speculum  omahat  nitidM  Euphelta  crines^ 
Cum  dixit  mea  lux,  Heue,  cane,  sume  lyiaa, 

Namque  lyram  juxta  positam  cum  cannina  Tidit, 
Sua^  quidem  carmen  duldaonamque  lyram. 

Fila  lyxB  vooemque  paio  susjuiia  surgunt, 
Et  miscent  numezis  murmura  nuesta  meis, 

Dumque  tu»  memora  laudes,  Euphelia  formo^ 
Tota  anima  interia  pendet  ab  ore  Chloes. 

Subrubet  iDa  pudore,  et  oontrahit  altera  firontem, 
Me  torquet  mea  mens  oonsda,  psalto,  tamno; 

Atque  Cupidinea  dixit  Dea  dncta  corona, 
Heul  fidlendi  artem  quam  didiceie  pazum. 


THl  DITXRTINd 

mSTORY  OF  JOHN  GILPIN. 

flhowing  how  bawantfiffther  than  ha  fanandai^  and 

aafe  home  asaiiL 

JoBN  GiLPiK  was  a  dtizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  c^itain  eke  was  he 

Of  fiunous  London  town 

John  GHlpin's  spouse  said  to  her  deaTi 
Though  wedded  we  have  been 

These  twice  ten  tedious  yeus^  yet  wn 
No  hoEday  have 


To-morrow  is  our  wedding  day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton 

Ail  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  aster,  and  my  aster's  child. 
Myself,  and  children  three, 

Will  fill  the  chaise;  so  you  must  ride 
On  horaebark  after  we. 

He  soon  replied,  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one. 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 
Aa  all  the  world  doth  know^ 

And  my  good  finend  the  calender 
Will  lend  his  horse  to  ga 


auoth  Mrs.  Gilpin,  That's  well 
And  fi)r  that  wine  is  dear. 

We  will  be  furnished  with  our  owq, 
Which  is  both  bright  and  ditBT, 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


Ml 


JflliB  Gilpin  kiMed  hk  loviog  wife; 

O'erjoyed  was  he  to  find, 
That,  though  on  pleasme  die  waa  benti 

She  had  a  frcutal  mind. 

The  marmng  came,  the  chaise  waa  hroaght, 

But  yet  waa  not  allowed 
To  drive  np  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  aay  that  ahe  waa  prond. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed. 

Where  they  did  all  get  in ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 

Were  ever  folks  so  glad, 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapaide  were  mad. 

J<^  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again: 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he. 

His  journey  to  begin, 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  aaw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came;  for  ]obb  of  time, 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore; 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

'Twas  bng  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  nund, 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stain, 

"The  wine  is  left  behind r 

G^ood  lack!  quoth  he— yet  bring  it  me. 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword, 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  mistress  Gilpm  (careful  soul !) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found. 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved. 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  botde  had  a  curling  ear, 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side. 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipped  from  top  to  toe, 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and  neat 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  hmi  mounted  once  again 
Upon  his  nimble  steed^ 


Full  sbwly  padng  o'er  the  stones, 
With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet. 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  fair  and  softly,  John  he  cried. 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  or  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must, 

Who  can  not  at  upright,  \ 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands 

And  eke  with  all  his  might 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  befere. 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got, 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Grilpin,  neck  or  nought, 

Away  went  hat  and  wig; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  sat  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 
Like  streamers  long  and  gay. 

Till  loop  and  button  failing  both, 
At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  ahmg; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamcd| 

Up  flew  the  windovrs  all; 
And  eveiy  soul  cried  out,  Well  done* 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawL 

Away  went  Gilpiur— who  but  he? 

His  feme  soon  spread  around, 
He  carries  weight!  he  rides  a  raoel 

'Til  fer  a  thousand  pound! 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

'Twas  wonderf\il  to  view, 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

HIb  reddng  head  full  low. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Where  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Dovm  ran  the  wine  into  the  road. 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smcke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 
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But  Btill  be  seemed  to  cany  weight, 
With  leathern  girdle  braced; 

For  all  might  see  the  bottles*  necks 
Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 
These  gambols  he  did  play, 

Until  he  came  into  the  Wakh 
Of  Edmonton  so  gay; 

And- there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 


Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin! — ^Here's  the 

They  aH  aloud  did  cry; 
The  dinner  waits  and  we  are  tired; 

Said  Gilpin — So  am  1 1 

Bui  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there; 
For  whyl — ^his  owner  had  a  hoim 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 
Shot  by  an  archer  strong; 

So  did  he  fly — ^which  brings  me  to 
The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  fareath, 
And  sore  against  his  will. 

Till  at  his  friend  the  calender's 
His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  calender,  amaxod  to  see 
His  neighbour  in  such  trim. 

Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 
And  thus  accosted  him: 


What  newsl  what  newsl  your  tidings  tell; 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  alii 

Kow  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

I|^  merry  guira  he  spoke: 

1  came  because  your  horse  would  come; 

Aiid,  if  I  well  forebode. 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here, 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  calender  right  glad  to  find 

Hi^  friend  in  mercy  pin, 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word. 

But  to  the  house  went  in ; 


Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  mg\ 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  mu£h  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

That  showed  his  ready  wit. 
My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours. 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away. 

That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John,  it  u  my  wedding-day, 

And  all  the  world  would  stare, 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware. 

So  turning  to  his  horse  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  hevs. 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast ' 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 

For,  while  he  spoke,  a  braying  ass 

.  Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  galloped  off  with  all  his  might. 
As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Grilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig : 
He  lost' them  sooner  than  at  fint. 

For  whyl — they  were  too  big. 

Now  mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  fiir  away. 

She  pulled  out  half  a  crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
This  shall  be  yours,  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safe  and  weU. 

The  youth  did  ride  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain ; 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop, 
By  catching  at  his  rein ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant. 

And  gladly  would  have  done, 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more. 

And  made  him  faster  rur 

Away  went  GHlpin,  and  away 

Went  postboy  at  his  heels. 
The  postboy's  hom  right  glad  to  mias 

The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 
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Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road, 

Thiu  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  postboy  scampering  in  the  rear) 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry, — 

Stop  thief!  stop  thief !— a  highwayman ! 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute ; 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space ; 
The  toll-men  thinking  as  before, 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  first  to  town ; 
^or  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  long  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin,  bug  live  he ; 
And,  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

Miy  1  be  there  to  see! 


AN  EPISTLE 

TO  AN 
AFFUCTED  FROTEBTANT  LADY  IN  FRANCE. 
lladsD\ 

A  stiukger's  purpose  in  these  lays 
U  to  congratulate  and  not  to  praise. 
To  give  the  creature  the  Creator's  due 
Were  sin  in  me,  and  an  oflence  to  you. 
From  man  to  man,  or  e'en  to  woman  paid, 
Praise  is  the  medium  of  a  knavish  trade, 
A  coin  by  craft  for  folly's  use  designed, 
Spurious,  and  only  current  with  the  blind. 
The  path  of  sorrow  and  that  path  alone, 
Leada  to  the  land  where  sorrow  ia  unknown ; 
No  traveller  ever  reached  that  blest  abode, 
Who  found  not  thorns  and  briers  in  his  road. 
The  worid  may  dance  along  the  flowery  plain, 
Cheered  as  they  go  by  many  a  sprightly  strain, 
Where  Nature  has  her  mossy  velvet  spread, 
With  unshod  foet  they  yet  securely  tread, 
Admonished,  scorn  the  caution  and  the  firieod, 
Bent  all  on  pleasure,  heedless  of  its  end. 
But  he,  who  knew  what  human  heart»  would  prove, 
How  slow  to  learn  the  dictates  of  his  love. 
That,  hard  by  nature  and  of  stubborn  will, 
A  life  of  ease  would  make  them  harder  still, 
In  pity  to  the  soula  his  grace  designed 
To  rescue  fnm  the  ruins  of  mankind, 
Called  for  a  cloud  to  darken  all  their  yean, 
And  said,  "  Go,  spend  them  in  the  vale  of  tears." 
O  balmy  gales  of  soul-reviving  air ! 
O  salutary  streams  that  murmur  there! 


These  flowing  from  the  fount  of  grace  above, 
Those  breathed  from  lips  of  everlasting  love. 
The  flinty  soil  indeed  their  feet  annoys ; 
Chill  blasts  of  trouble  nip  their  springing  joys ; 
An  envious  world  will  interpose  its  frown, 
To  mar  delights  superior  to  its  own ; 
And  many  a  pang,  experienced  still  within, 
Reminds  them  of  their  hated  inmate.  Sin : 
But  ills  of  every  shape  and  every  name. 
Transformed  to  blessings,  miss  their  cruel  aim; 
And  every  moment's  calm  that  soothes  the  breast, 
Is  given  in  earnest  of  eternal  rest. 

Ah,  be  not  sad,  although  thy  lot  be  cast 
Far  from  the  flock,  and  in  a  Iwundless  waste ! 
No  shepherd's  tents  within  thy  view  appear, 
But  the  chief  Shepherd  even  there  is  near ; 
Thy  tender  sorrows  and  thy  plaintive  stram 
Flow  in  a  foreign  land,  but  not  in  vain ; 
Thy  tears  all  issue  from  asouroe  divine, 
And  every  drop  bespeaks  a  Saviour  thine 
So  once  in  Gideon's  fleece  the  dews  were  foond, 
Andjdrought  on  all  the  drooping  herbs  aionnd. 


TO  THE 

REV.  W.  CAWTHORNE  UNWIN. 

Unwin,  I  should  but  ill  repay 

The  kindness  of  a  friend, 
Whose  worth  deserves  as  warm  a  lay, 

As  ever  friendship  penned. 
Thy  name  omitted  in  a  page. 
That  would  reclaim  a  vicious  age. 

A  union  formed,  as  mine  with  thee, 

Not  rashly,  nor  in  sport, 
May  be  as  fervent  in  degree. 

And  faithful  in  its  sort, 
And  may  as  rich  in  comfort  prove 
As  that  of  true  fraternal  love, 

The  bud  inserted  in  the  rind, 

The  bud  of  peach  or  rose, 
Adorns,  though  differing  in  its  kind, 

The  stock  whereon  it  grows, 
With  flower  as  sweet,  or  fruit  as  fair 
As  if  produced  by  nature  there. 

Not  rich,  I  render  what  I  may, 

I  seixe  thy  name  in  haste. 
And  place  it  ax  this  flist  essay, 

Lest  this  should  prove  the  last 
'Tis  where  it  should  be— in  a  plan. 
That  holds  in  view  the  good  of  maa. 

The  poet's  lyre,  to  fix  his  fame, 

Should  be  the  poet's  heart; 
Affection  lights  a  brighter  flame 

Than  ever  biased  by  art. 
No  muses  on  these  lines  attend. 
I  sink  the  poet  in  the  friend. 
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TO  THE  REVER]^ND  MR.  NEWTON. 

An  Inritation  f  mo  the  Countiy. 

Tb£  swaOowB  in  their  torpid  state 

Compose  their  useless  wing, 
And  bees  in  hires  as  idly  wait 

The  call  of  eaily  Spring. 

The  keenest  iirost  that  binds  the  streaaii 

The  wildest  wind  that  Uowa, 
Are  neither  felt  nor  feared  by  them, 

Seeuie  of  their  repose. 

But  man,  all  feeling  and  awake, 

The  gloomy  scene  surreys ; 
With  present  ills  his  heart  must  ache, 

And  pant  fer  brighter  days. 

Old  Winter,  halting  o'er  the  mead, 

Bids  me  and  Mary  mourn: 
But  bvely  Spring  peeps  o'er  his  head. 

And  whispeiB  your  return. 

Then  April,  with  her  sister  May, 
Shall  chase  him  fiom  the  bowers. 

And  weave  fresh  garlands  ereiy  day, 
To  crown  the  smiling  hours. 

And  if  a  tear,  that  speaks  regret 

Of  happier  times,  appear, 
A  glimpse  of  joy,  that  we  have  met, 

Shall  shine  and  dry  the  tear. 


CATHARINA. 

TO  MISS  STAPLfiTOK,  (KOW  MBS.  OODRTNlT.) 

She  cam»-4he  is  gone— we  have  met— 

And  meet  perhaps  never  again ; 
The  sun  of  that  moment  is  set, 

And  seems  to  have  risen  in  vain. 
Catharina  has  fled  like  a  dream^ 

(So  vanishes  pleasure,  alas  () 
But  has  left  a  regret  and  esteem. 

That  win  not  so  suddenly  pass. 

The  last  evening  ramble  we  made, 

Catharina,  Maria,  and  I, 
Our  progress  wos  often  deUyed 

By  the  nightingale  warbling  nigh. 
We  paused  under  many  a  tree, 

Ana  much  she  was  charmed  with  a  tone 
Less  sweet  to  Maria  and  me. 

Who  so  lately  had  witnessed  her  own. 

My  numbers  that  day  she  had  sung. 
And  gave  them  a  grace  so  divine. 

As  only  her  musical  tongue 
Could  infuse  into  numbers  of  mine- 


The  longer  I  heard,  I  esteemed 
The  work  of  n^  fancy  the  mora, 

And  e'en  to  niofseif  never  seemed 
So  tuneful  a  poet  before. 

Though  the  pleasures  of  London  ezoee* 

In  number  the  days  of  the  year, 
Catharina,  did  nothing  impede. 

Would  feel  herself  hapiner  here ; 
For  the  dose-woven  arches  of  limes 

On  the  banks  of  our  river,  I  know. 
Are  sweeter  to  her  many  times 

Than  aught  that  the  dty  can  show. 

So  it  is,  when  the  mind  is  endued 

With  a  well-judging  taste  feam  abDT«t 
Then,  whether  embellished  or  rude, 

'Tis  nature  alone  that  we  love. 
The  achievemente  of  art  may  amuse. 

May  even  our  wonder  excite, 
But  groves,  hills,  and  valleys,  difiiise 

A  lasting,  a  sacred  delight. 

Since  then  in  the  rural  recess 

Catharina  alone  can  rejoice. 
May  it  still  be  her  lot  to  possess 

The  scene  of  her  sensible  choice! 
To  inhabit  a  manidon  remote 

From  the  clatter  of  street-pacing  steeds^ 
And  by  Fhilomers  annual  note 

To  measure  the  life  that  she  leadsL 

With  her  book,  and  her  voioe,  and  her  lyra^ 

To  wing  aU  her  momento  at  home; 
And  with  scenes  that  new  raptchw  inspire. 

As  oft  as  it  suite  her  to  roam; 
Shi^  win  have  just  the  life  she  prefers. 

With  little  to  hope  or  to  fear. 
And  oura  would  be  plM«!nnt  as  hen. 

Might  we  view  her  enjoying  it  here. 


THE  MORALIZER  CORRECTED 

A  TALK. 

A  HERMIT,  (or  if  'chance  you  hold 
That  title  now  too  trite  and  old} 
A  man,  once  young,  who  lived  retired, 
As  hermit  could  haye  well  desired. 
His  houn  of  study  closed  at  last, 
And  finished  his  concise  repast. 
Stoppled  his  cruise,  replaced  his  book 
Within  ite  customary  nook. 
And,  staff  in  hand,  set  forth  to  share 
The  sober  cordial  of  sweet  air. 
Like  Isaac,  with  a  mind  applied 
To  serious  thought  at  eveniz^  tide. 
Autumnal  rains  had  made  it  chill. 
And  firom  the  trees,  that  fiinged  his  hill 
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Shades  slanting  at  the  dose  of  daj 

Chflkd  more  hit  dto  ddijj^tAii  way. 

Distant  a  little  mile  he  spied 

A  western  bank's  still  sunn j  ride, 

And  right  toward  the  fitvomed  plaoe 

t'roceedSng  with  his  nimblest  pace, 

In  hope  to  basic  a  little  jet, 

Just  reached  it  when  the  sun  was  set. 

Your  hermit,  young  and  jovial  sint 
Learns  somethiiig  from  whate'er  oocui*-^ 
And  hence,  he  said,  my  mind  compotei 
The  real  worth  of  man's  pursuits. 
His  object  chosen,  wealth  or  fame, 
Or  other  sublunary  game, 
Imagination  to  his  view 
Presents  it  decked  with  every  hue 
That  can  seduce  him  not  to  spaie 
His  powers  of  best  exertion  there, 
But  youth,  health,  vigour  to  expend 
On  so  desiraUe  an  end. 
Ere  long  approach  life's  evening  shades, 
The  glow  that  fancy  gave  it  &des; 
And,  eanied,  too  late,  it  wants  the  grace 
That  first  engaged  him  in  the  chase. 

True,  answered  an  angelic  guide, 
Attendant  at  the  senior's  side— 
But  whether  all  the  time  it  cost. 
To  uige  the  fruitless  chase  be  lost, 
Iklust  be  decided  by  the  worth 
Of  that,  which  called  his  ardour  forth. 
Trifles  pursued,  whate'er  th'  event, 
Must  cause  him  shame  or  discontent; 
A  vioous  object  still  is  worn. 
Successful  there  he  wins  a  curse; 
But  he,  who  e'en  in  lift's  last  stage 
Endeavours  laudable  engage. 
Is  paid  at  least  in  peace  of  mind, 
And  sense  of  having  well  designed;  ■ 
And  if,  ere  he  attain  his  end, 
His  sun  precipitate  descend, 
A  brighter  prize  than  that  he  meant 
Shall  recompense  his  mere  intent. 
No  virtuous  vrish  can  bear  a  date 
Either  too  early  or  too  late. 


THE  FAITHFUL  BIRD. 

The  greenhouse  is  my  sunmier  seat; 
My  shrubs  displaced  from  that  retreat 

Enjoyed  the  open  air; 
Two  goldfinches,  whose  sprightly  song 
Had  been  their  mutual  solace  bng, 

Lived  happy  prisoners  there. 

They  sang,  as  blithe  as  finches  mng, 
That  flutter  loose  on  golden  wing, 
And  frolic  where  fhey  list; 


Stnmgento  libeity,  tistroe, 
But  that  delight  they  never  knew, 
And  therefore  never  miand. 

But  nature  works  in  every  breast, 
"With  force  not  eaaly  suppressed; 

And  Dick  felt  some  dedres, 
That  after  many  an  efibrt  vain, 
Instructed  him  at  length  to  gain 

A  pass  between  his  wires. 

The  open  vrindows  seemed  t*  invite 
The  freeman  to  aforewell  flight; 

But  Tom  was  still  confined ; 
And  IHck,  ahfaough  his  way  wasclaar, 
Was  much  too  generous  and  sincere, 

Te  leave  his  friend  behind. 

So  settling  on  lus  cage,  by  play, 
And  chirp,  and  kis,  he  seemed  to  say 

You  must  not  live  alone~- 
Nor  would  he  quit  that  choeen  stand 
Till  I,  vrith  slow  and  cautious  hand. 

Returned  him  to  liis  own. 

O  ye,  who  never  taste  the  joys 
.Of  Friendship,  satisfied  with  noise. 

Fandango,  ball,  and  rout  I 
Blush,  when  I  tell  yon  how  a  bird, 
A  prison  with  a  friend  preferred 

To  liberty  without 


THE  NEEDLESS  ALARM, 

A  TALE. 

There  is  a  fiel^  through  which  I  often  pass, 
Thick  overspread  with  moss  and  silky  grass. 
Adjoining  cJoee  to  Elilwick's  echmng  wood, 
Where  oft  the  bitch-fox  hides  her  hapless  brood, 
Reserved  to  solace  many  a  neighbouring  squire, 
That  he  may  follow  them  through  brake  and  brier, 
Contusion  bftTanKng  of  ncck  or  spine. 
Which  rural  gentlemen  call  sport  divine. 
A  narrow  brook,  by  rushy  banks  concealed, 
Runs  in  a  bottom,  and  divides  the  field; 
Oaksintenpene  it,  that  had  once  a  head, 
But  now  wear  crests  of  oven-wood  instead ; 
And  where  the  land  slopes  to  its  wateiy  boom, 
Wide  yawns  a  gulf  beride  a  ragged  thorn . 
Bricks  fine  the  sides,  but  shivered  long  agii 
And  horrid  bramUes  intertwine  below ; 
A  hollow  scooped,  I  juoge,  m  ancrent  tmie, 
For  baking  earth,  or  burning  rock  to  lime. 

Not  yet  the  hawthorn  bereher  beniesred, 
With  which  thefieldfore,  wintry  guest,  ii  fed; 
Nor  autumn  yet  had  brushed  from  every  spray 
With  her  chill  hand,  the  mellow  leaves  awav; 
But  com  was  housed,  and  beans  were  in  the  sti 
Now  therefore  issued  forth  the  spotted  peek* 
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With  tails  high  moimted,  ean  hung  low,  and 

throats, 
With  a  whde  gamut  filled  of  heavenly  notes, 
For  which,  alas !  my  destiny  s^yere, 
Though  ears  she  gave  me  two,  gave  me  no  ear. 

The  sun,  accomplishing  his  early  march, 
His  lamp  now  planted  on  Heaven's  topmast  arch, 
When,  exerdae  and  air  my  only  aim, 
And  heedless  whither,  to  that  field  I  came, 
Eire  yet  with  ruthless  joy  the  happy  hound 
Told  hill  and  dale  that  Reynard's  track  was  found, 
Or  with  the  high-raised  horn's  melodious  clang 
All  Killwick*  and  all  Dingledeny*  rang. 

Sheep  grazed  the  field:  some  with  soft  hosom 
pressed 
The  herb  as  soft,  while  nibbling  strayed  the  rest; 
Norn<nse  was  heard  but  of  the  hasty  brodc. 
Struggling,  detained  in  many  a  petty  nook. 
All  seemed  so  peaceful,  that,  from  them  conveyed, 
To  me  their  peace  by  kind  contagion  spread. 
But  when  the  huntsman  with  distended  cheek, 
'Gan  make  his  instrument  of  music  speak. 
And  from  within  the  wood  that  crash  was  heard, 
Though  not  a  hound  from  whom  it  burst  appeared. 
The  sheep  recumbent,  and  the  sheep  that  grazed ; 
All  huddling  into  phalanx,  stood  and  gazed, 
Admiring,  terrified,  the  novel  strain. 
Then  coursed  the  field  around,  and  couned  it 

round  again ; 
But,  recollecting,  with  a  sudden  thought, 
That  flight  in  circles  uiged  advanced  them  nought, 
They  gathered  close  round  the  old  pit's  brink. 
And  thought  again — ^but  knew  not  what  to  think. 

The  man  to  solitude  accustomed  long. 
Perceives  in  eveiy  thing  that  hves  a  tongue  ] 
Not  animals  alone,  but  shrubs  and  trees 
Have  speech  for  him,  and  understood  with  ease ; 
After  long  drought,  when  rains  abundant  fall. 
He  hears  the  herbs  and  fiowers  rejoicing  all  ] 
Knows  what  the  freshness  of  their  hue  implies. 
How  glad  they  catch  the  largess  of  the  skies ; 
But,  with  precision  nicer  still,  the  mind 
He  scans  of  eveiy  locomotive  kind; 
Birds  of  all  feather,  beasts  of  every  name, 
That  serve  mankind,  or  shun  them,  wild  or  tame ; 
The  looks  and  gestures  of  theur  grie£i  and  fears 
Have  all  articulation  in  his  ears ; 
He  spells  them  true  by  intuition's  light, 
And  needs  no  glossary  to  set  him  right. 

This  truth  premised  was  needful  as  a  text, 
To  win  due  credence  to  what  follows  next. 

Awhile  they  mused ;  surveying  every  face, 
Thou  hadst  supposed  them  of  superior  race; 
Thdr  periwigs  of  wool,  and  fears  combined, 
Stamped  on  each  countenance  such  marks  of  mind, 

*  T«ro  wovb  bekngLog  to  JohnThrockmonon,  En^ 


That  sage  they  seemed,  as  lawyen  o'er  a  doubt 
Which,  puzzling  bug,  at  last  they  puzzle  out; 
Or  academic  tutors,  JMohlng  youths, 
Sure  ne'er  to  want  them,  math^matic  truths ; 
When  thus  a  mutton,  statelier  than  the  rest, 
A  ram,  the  ewes  and  wethers  sad  addressed-^ 

Friends!  we  have  lived  too  long.  I  never heaid 
Sounds  such  as  these,  so  worthy  to  be  feared. 
Could  I  believe,  that  winds  for  ages  pent 
In  earth's  dark  womb  have  found  at  last  a  vent 
And  from  their  prison-house  below  arise. 
With  all  these  hideous  bowlings  to  the  skies, 
I  could  be  much  composed,  nor  should  appear, 
For  such  a  cause,  to  feel  the  slightest  fear. 
Yourselves  have  seen,  what timethe thunders  lullod, 
All  night,  me  resting  quiet  in  the  fold. 
Or  heard  we  that  tremendous  bray  alone, 
I  could  expound  the  melancholy  tone ; 
Should  deem  it  Iby  our  old  companion  made. 
The  ass;  for  he,  we  know,  has  lately  strayed. 
And  being  lost,  perhaps,  and  wandering  vride 
Might  be  supposed  to  clamour  for  a  guide. 
But  ah !  those  dreaded  yells  what  soul  can  hear 
That  owns  a  carcase,  and  not  quake  for  fear? 
Demons  produce  them  doubtless ;  brazen-clawed 
And  fanged  with  brass  the  demons  are  abroad ; 
I  hold  it  therefore  wisest  and  most  fit, 
That,  life  to  save,  we  leap  into  the  pit. 

Him  answered  then  his  loving  mate  and  true% 
But  more  discreet  than  he,  a  Cambrian  ewe 

How  1  leap  into  the  pit  our  life  to  save  1 
To  save  our  life  leap  all  into  the  grave  1 
For  can  we  find  it  lessl  Contemplate  first 
The  depth,  how  awful !  felling  there,  we  burst; 
Or  should  the  brambles,  interposed,  our  fall 
In  part  abate,  that  happiness  were  small ; 
For  with  a  race  Uke  theirs  no  chance  I  see 
Of  peace  or  ease  to  creatures  clad  as  we. 
Mean-time,  noise  kills  not    Be  it  Dapple's  bray, 
Or  be  it  not,  or  be  it  whose  it  may, 
And  rush  those  other  sounds,  that  seem  by  tongues 
Of  demons  uttered,  from  whatever  lungs. 
Sounds  are  but  sounds ;  and,  till  the  cause  appear, 
We  have  at  least  commodious  standing  here. 
Come  fiend,  come  fury,  giant,  monster,  blast 
From  earth  or  hell,  we  can  but  plunge  at  last 

While  thus  she  spake,  I  fainter  heard  the  peals, 
For  Reynard,  close  attended  at  his  heels 
By  panting  dog,  tired  man,  and  spattered  horse. 
Through  mere  good  fortune  took  a  different  course. 
The  flock  grew  calm  again ;  and  I,  the  road 
Following,  that  led  me  to  my  own  abode, 
Much  wondered  that  the  silly  sheep  had  found 
Such  cause  of  terror  in  an  empty  sound, 
So  sweet  to  huntsman,  gentleman,  and  hound. 

MORAL. 

Beware  of  desperate  steps.    The  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away. 
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BOADICEA. 


AN  ODE. 


When  the  Brituh  warrior  queen, 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods, 

Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien, 
Conneel  of  herooontry's  gods; 

Sage  heneath  the  epreading  oak 
Sat  the  Dmid,  hoary  chief; 

Every  hurning  word  he  spoke 
Full  of  rage,  and  full  of  grief. 

Piinceea !  if  our  aged  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 
'Tis  hecause  resentment  ties 

All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

Rome  shall  perish — ^wiite  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 

Perish,  hopeless  and  abhorred, 
Deep  in  rain  as  in  guilt. 

Rome,  for  empire  far  renowned. 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states, 

Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground — 
Hark !  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates ! 

Other  Romans  shall  arise, 
Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name ; 

Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize, 
Hannony  the  path  to  fame. 

Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  forests  of  our  land, 

Armed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

Regions  Cesar  never  knew 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway; 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew. 

None  invincible  as  they. 

Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 
Pregnant  with  celestial  Are, 

Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 
Of  lus  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

She  with  all  a  monarch's  pride, 
Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow : 

Rushed  to  battle,  fought  and  died ; 
Dying  hurled  them  at  the  foe. 

Ruffians,  pitiless  as  proud. 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due ; 
Empire  is  on  us  bestowed, 

Shame  and  ruin  wait  for  yon. 


HEROISM. 

Theaf.  was  a  time  when  Etna's  silent  fire 
Slept  uupercfiived,  the  mountsun  yet  entire ; 


I  When,  eonacioas  of  no  danger  from  below, 
I  She  towered  a  cloud-capt  pyramid  of  snow. 
No  thunders  shook  with  deep  intcstme  sound 
The  blooming  groves,  that  girdled  her  around. 
Her  unctuous  olives,  and  her  purple  vines 
(Unfelt  the  fury  of  those  bursting  mines) 
The  peasant's  hopes,  and  not  in  vain,  assured, 
In  peace  upon  her  Blo|Nng  sides  matured. 
When  on  a  day,  like  that  of  the  last  doom, 
A  conflagration  labouring  in  her  womb. 
She  teemed  and  heaved  with  an  internal  birth. 
That  shook  the  circling  seas  and  solid  earth. 
Dark  and  voluminous  the  vapours  rise, 
And  hang  their  horrors  in  the  neighbouring  skies. 
While  through  the  Stygian  veil,  that  blots  the  day, 
In  dazzling  streaks  the  vivid  lightnings  play. 
But  oh  I  what  muse,  and  in  what  powers  of  song, 
Can  trace  the  torrent  as  it  bums  along; 
Havoc  and  devastation  in  the  van. 
It  marches  o'er  the  prostrate  works  of  man ; 
Vines,  olives,  herbage,  forests  disappear, 
And  all  the  charms  of  a  Sicilian  year. 

Revolving  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pass, 
See  it  an  uninformed  and  idle  mass ; 
Without  a  soil  t'  invite  the  tiller's  care. 
Or  blade,  that  might  redeem  it  from  despair. 
Yet  time  at  length  (what  will  not  time  achieve  1) 
Clothes  it  with  earth,  and  bids  the  produce  live. 
Once  more  the  spiry  myrtle  crowns  the  glade. 
And  ruminating  flocks  enjoy  the  shade. 
O  bliss  precarious,  and  unsafe  retreats, 
O  charming  Paradise  of  short-lived  sweets  I 
The  sel&ame  gale,  that  wafts  the  fragrance  round, 
Brings  to  the  distant  ear  a  sullen  nound  : 
Again  the  mountain  feels  th'  imprisoned  foe, 
Again  pours  ruin  on  the  vale  below. 
Ten  thousand  swains  the  wasted  scene  deplore. 
That  only  future  ages  can  restore. 

Ye  monarchs,  whom  the  lure  of  honour  draws, 
Who  write  in  bkx)d  the  merits  of  your  cause. 
Who  strike  the  bbw,  then  plead  your  own  defence, 
Glory  your  aim,  but  justice  your  pretence ; 
Behold  in  Etna's  emblematic  fires, 
The  mischiefo  your  ambitious  pride  inspires ! 
Fast  by  the  stream,  that  boundB  your  just  domain, 
And  tells  ypu  where  you  have  a  right  to  reign, 
A  nation  dwells,  noi  envious  of  your  thione. 
Studious  of  peace,  their  neighbours',  and  their  own 
Ill-fated  race  1  how  deeply  must  they  me 
Their  only  crime,  vicinity  to  you ! 
The  trumpet  sounds,  your  regions  swarm  abroad. 
Through  the  ripe  harvest  lies  their  destined  road 
At  every  step  beneath  their  feet  they  tread 
The  life  of  multitudes,  a  nation's  bread ! 
Earth  seems  a  garden  in  its  loveliest  dress 
Before  them,  and  behind  a  wilderness. 
Famine,  and  Pestilence,  her  first-bom  son. 
Attend  to  finish  what  4ie  sword  begun  * 
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And  echdng  pruses,  such  as  fiends  might  earn, 
And  Folly  pays,  resounds  at  your  return. 
A  calm  8uoceeds--but  Plenty,  with  her  train 
Of  heart-felt  joys,  succeeds  not  soon  again, 
And  years  of  j^ing  indigence  must  show 
What  scourges  are  the  gods  that  rule  below. 

Yet  man,  laborious  man,  by  slow  degreei^ 
(Such  is  his  thirst  of  opulence  and  ease) 
Plies  all  the  atncws  of  industrious  toil. 
Gleans  up  the  refuse  of  the  general  spoil, 
Rebuilds  the  towers,  that  smdced  upon  the  plain, 
And  the  sun  gilds  the  shining  spires  again. 

Increasing  commerce  and  reviving  art 
Renew  the  quarrel  on  the  conqueror's  part; 
And  the  sad  lesson  must  be  learned  once  more, 
That  wealth  within  is  min  at  the  door. 
What  are  ye,  monarchs,  laureled  heroes,  say. 
But  ^tnas  of  the  suffering  worid  ye  sway  1 
Sweet  Nature,  stripped  of  her  embroidered  robe, 
Deplores  tho  wasted  regions  of  her  globe ; 
And  stands  a  witness  at  Truth's  awful  bur, 
To  prove  you  there  destroyers  as  ye  are. 

O  place  me  in  some  Heaven-protected  isle. 
Where  Peace,  and  Equity,  and  Freedom  smile; 
Where  no  volcano  pours  hb  fiery  fiood, 
No  crested  warrior  dips  his  plume  in  blood ; 
Where  Power  secures  what  industry  has  won; 
Where  to  succeed  is  not  to  be  undone ; 
A  land,  that  distant  tyrants  hate  in  vain, 
In  Britain's  isle,  beneath  a  George's  reign ! 


ON  THE  RECEIFT  OF  KY  MOTHER'S  FICTDRE 
OUT  OF  NORFOLK. 
The  Gift  of  my  Cbiulii  Anne  'M***rf 

O  THAT  those  lips  had  language !    Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  dnce  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  tee. 
The  same,  that  oft  in  chUdhood  solaced  me ; 
Voioe  only  fiuls,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
"  Ghrieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away!" 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize^ 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  Mm 
To  quench  it)  here  shine  on  me  still  i|||^sam6. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dea^ 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unerpected  here! 

Who  bidd'st  me  honour  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

Bui  gladly,  as  the  preo^t  were  her  own; 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grie( 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  Sx  my  relief 
Shall  steep  me  in  Eljsian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  Mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Bay,  wast  thoa  conacioasof  the  tears  I  shedl 


Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretched  e'en  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  1 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss* 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile!  it  answers— Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  turning  from  my  musery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  vrept  a  last  adieu! 
But  was  it  such  7 — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gaac^ 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more! 
Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wished,  I  long  believed, 
And  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled, 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went. 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submindon  to  my  lot, 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  nameisheaxd  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  scho<^  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapped 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  cap, 
'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  wo  called  the  pastoral  house  eiar  own. 
Shortrlived  possession!  but  the  record  fiiir 
That  memoiy  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there. 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  efiaoed 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  vidts  to  my  chamber  made. 
That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  warmly 

laid; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  Ileft  my  homo, 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionaiy  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waten  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  gIow«d? 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall. 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes, 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page. 
And  still  to  be  so  to  ray  latest  age, 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  day 
Such  honoure  to  thee  as  my  numben  may; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 
Not  scorned  in  Heaven  Uiough  little  noticed  here. 
Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours, 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowen, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  Uiem  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softly  i^ieak,  and  stroke  my  head  and 
snule) 
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Could  tfaiiie  few  pleaauit  dayu  again  appear, 
Miclit  one  wish  brinf;  them,  would  I  wish  them 

herel 
I  would  not  trait  mj  heart— the  dear  delight 
tieems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might- 
Bat  no^what  here  we  call  our  life  b  such, 
80  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  weU-havened  isle, 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  bebw. 
While  airy  impregnated  with  incense  plaj 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gaj; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swiftl  hast  reached  the 

shore, 
'*  Wheru  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar,"* 
And  thy  bved  consort  on  the  dangeroas  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 
Bat  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  fiom  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest  tossed. 
Sails  ripped,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass 

lost. 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwaxting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  firom  a  prosperous  course. 
Yet  O  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth  ] 

From  loins  entbfoned,  and  rulen  of  the  earth;  / 
But  higher  &r  my  proud  pretensions  rise— 
The  son  of  parents  past  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell—Time  unrevoked  has  run 
EBs  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wished  is  dona. 
By  Contemplation's  help,  not  sought  In  vain, 
I  seem  t'  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again; 
To  have  lenewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  vioUiUng  thine; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  fiDee, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  thefi^ 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  sooth  me  left. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

What  virtue,  or  what  mental  grace, 
But  men  unqualified  and  base 

Will  boast  it  their  poasessionl 
Profusion  apes  their  noble  part 
Offiberalityofheart, 

And  dullness  of  discretion. 

If  eveiy  polished  gem  we  find, 
lUumiiiating  heart  or  mind: 
Pnyvoka  to  imitation: 
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No  wonder  firienddiip  does  the 
That  jewel  of  the  pvoest  flame, 
Or  rather  constellation. 


No  knave  bat  boldly  wiH  pretend, 
The  requisitea  that  fonn  a  fiiend, 

A  r6al  and  a  sound  one; 
Nor  any  feol,  he  would  deceive 
Bat  prove  as  ready  to  believe. 

And  dream  that  he  had  found  one. 

Candid,  and  generous,  and  just, 
Boys  care  but  little  whom  they  trust, 

An  error  soon  corrected — 
For  who  but  learns  in  riper  years. 
That  man,  when  smoothest  he  appeal^ 

Is  most  to  be  suspected  1 
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But  here  again,  a  danger 

Lest,  having  misapplied  our  eyes, 

And  taken  trash  for  treasure. 
We  should  unwarily  conclude 
Friendship  a  felse  ideal  good, 

A  mere  Utopian  pleasure. 

An  acquisition  rather  rare 
Is  yet  no  subject  of  despair; 

Nor  is  it  wise  complaining. 
If  either  on  forbidden  ground. 
Or  where  it  was  not  to  be  found, 

We  sought  without  attaining. 

No  finendship  will  abide  the  test, 
That  stands  on  sordid  interest, 

Or  mean  self-love  erected; 
Nor  such  as  may  awhile  subsiit, 
Between  the  sot  and  sensoalist, 

For  vicious  ends  connected. 

Who  seeks  a  friend  should  come  dispona 
T'  exhibit  in  full  bloom  disckMcd 

The  graces  and  the  beauties 
That  firom  the  character  he  seeks; 
For  'tis  a  union,  that  bespeaks 

Reciprocated  duties. 

Matual  attention  is  implied, 
And  equal  truth  on  either  side, 

And  constantly  supported; 
'Tis  senseless  arrogance  t'  accuse 
Another  of  sinister  views. 

Our  own  as  much  distorted. 

But  will  sincerity  suflkel 
It  18  indeed  above  all  price. 

And  must  be  made  the  baab, 
Bat  eveiy  virtue  of  the  sool 
Must  constitute  the  charming  whole, 

All  ihining  in  their  places. 
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A  fietfol  temper  will  divide 

The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied, 

By  ceaseless  sharp  comMon; 
A  temper  passionate  and  fieioe 
M^ay  suddenly  yom  joys  dispene 

At  one  immense  ezplosioii, 

lu  vain  the  talkative  unite 

In  hopes  of  i)ermanent  delight— 

The  secret  just  conmiitted, 
Forgetting  its  important  weight, 
They  drop  through  mere  desire  to  prate, 

And  by  themselves  outwitted. 

How  bright  soe'er  the  prcMpect  seems, 
All  thoughts  of  fiiendship  arc  but  dreazpfl. 

If  envy  chance  to  creep  in; 
An  envious  man,  if  you  succeed, 
May  prove  a  dangerous  foe  indeed. 

But  not  a  friend  worth  keeping. 

As  envy  pines  at  good  possessed. 
So  jealousy  looks  forth  distressed 

.On  good  that  seems  approaching; 
Arid,  if  success  his  steps  attend, 
Discerns  a  rival  in  a  friend, 

And  hates  him  for  encroaching. 

Hence  authors  of  illustrious  name, 
(Tnless  belied  by  common  fame, 

Are  sadly  prone  to  quarrel. 
To  deem  the  wit  a  friend  ^splays 
A  tax  upon  their  own  just  praise, 

And  pluck  each  other's  laurel. 

A  man  renowned  fi>f  repartee 
WiU  seldom  scrufrfe  to  make  free 

With  friendship's  finest  feeling, 
Will  thrust  a  dagger  at  your  breast. 
And  say  he  wounded  you  in  jest, 

By  way  of  balm  for  healing. 

Whoever  keeps  an  open  ear 
For  tattlers,  will  be  sure  to  hear 

The  trumpet  of  contention ; 
Aspernon  is  the  babbler's  trade, 
To  listen  is  to  lend  him  lud, 

And  rush  into  dissension. 

A  friendship,  that  in  frequent  fits 
Of  controversial  rage  emits 

The  sparks  of  disputation, 
Like  hand  in  hand  insurance  plates, 
Most  unavoidably  creates 

The  thought  of  conflagration. 

Some  ficldc  creatures  boast  a  soul 
True  as  a  needle  to  the  pole, 

Their  humour  yet  so  various — 
They  manifest  their  whole  life  through 
The  needle's  deviations  too, 

Their  love  is  so  precarious. 


The  great  and  small  but  rarely  mee» 
On  terms  of  amity  complete ; 

Plebeians  must  surrender 
And  yiekl  so  much  to  noble  folk, 
It  is  combining  fire  with  smoke. 

Obscurity  with  splendour. 

Some  are  so  placid  and  serene 
(As  Irish  bogs  ere  always  green) 

They  sleep  secure  from  waking. 
And  are  indeed  a  bog,  that  bea» 
Your  ui^Mirticipated  cares 

Unmoved  and  without  quaking. 

Courtier  and  patriot  can  not  mix 
Their  heterogeneous  politics 

Without  an  efiervescenoe, 
Like  that  <^  salts  vrith  lemon  juice. 
Which  does  not  yet  like  that  produev 

A  friendly  coalescence. 

Religion  should  extinguish  strife, 
And  make  a  calm  of  human  life ; 

But  friends  that  chance  to  differ 
On  points,  which  God  has  left  at  large, 
How  freely  will  they  meet  and  charge  * 

No  combatants  arc  stiffer. 

To  prove  at  last  my  main  intent 
Needs  no  expense  of  aigument. 

No  cutting  and  contriving — 
Seeking  a  real  friend  we  seem 
T'  adopt  the  chemist's  golden  dream. 

With  stUl  less  hope  of  thrivmg. 

Sometimes  the  fault  is  all  our  own. 
Some  blemish  in  due  time  made  known 

By  trespass  or  omission ; 
Sometimes  occasion  brings  to  light 
Our  friend's  defect  bug  hid  firom  sight. 

And  even  from  suspicion. 

Then  judge  yourself  and  prove  your  man 
As  circumspectly  as  you  can, 

And,  having  made  election. 
Beware  no  negligence  of  yours, 
Such  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures, 

Enfeeble  his  affection. 

That  secrets  are  a  sacred  trust, 

That  friends  should  be  sincere  and  just, 

That  constancy  befits  them, 
Are  observations  on  the  case. 
That  savour  much  of  common-plaoe, 

And  all  the  world  admits  them. 

But  'tis  not  timber,  lead,  and  stone. 
An  architect  requires  alone. 

To  finish  a  fine  building — 
The  palace  were  but  half  comple|(|. 
If  he  could  possibly  forget 

The  canning  and  the  giltling. 
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The  man  that  haib  yoa  Tom  oc  Jack, 
And  proves  by  thumps  upon  yon  back 

How  he  esteems  your  merit, 
Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  Teiy  much  his  fiiend  indeed, 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it 

A  similarity  of  mind, 

Or  something  not  to  be  defined, 

Fint  jSxes  our  attention ; 
So  mannen  decent  and  polite,- 
The  same  we  practised  at  first  flight, 

Must  save  it  from  declennon. 

Some  act  upon  this  prudent  {dan, 
"  Say  little  and  hear  all  you  can :" 

Safe  policy,  but  hateful-^ 
So  barren  sands  imbibe  the  shower, 
but  rendei  neither  fruit  nor  flower, 

Unpleosvjii  and  ungrateful 

The  man  I  trust,  if  shy  to  me, 
4haJd  find  me  ss  reserved  as  he; 

No  subteifrige  or  pleading 
Shan  win  my  confidence  again ; 
I  will  by  no  meuns  entertain 
A  spy  on  mj  piotAetlLig. 

These  sample*— for  alos !  at  last 
These  are  but  samples,  and  a  taste 

Of  evils  yet  unmentioned — 
May  prove  the  task  a  taak  iutieed. 
In  which  'tis  much  if  he  oubc^sed 

However  wt-ll-intentiaufad. 

Pursue  the  Fearch,  and  yoa  vnM  find 
Good  sense  and  knowled,<(e  of  mankind 

To  be  at  least  expedient, 
And,  after  summing  all  the  re^, 
Religion  ruling  in  the  breast 

A  principal  ingredient 

The  noblest  friendship  ever  shown 
The  Saviour's  history  makes  known, 

Though  some  have  turned  and  tuxned  it ; 
And  whether  being  crazed  or  blmd. 
Or  seeking  with  a  biassed  mind. 

Have  not,  it  soems,  discerned  it 

O  Friendship,  if  my  soul  forego 
Thy  dear  ddights  while  here  below ; 

To  mortify  and  grieve  me, 
May  I  myself  at  last  appear 
Unworthy,  base,  and  insincere. 

Or  may  my  friend  deceive  me ! 


ON  A  MISCHIEVOUS  BULL, 

WHICH   THE  OWNER    OF   HIM    SOLD   IT    THE    AU- 
THOR'S INSTANCE. 

Uo— Thou  art  all  unfit  to  share 
The  pleasuies  of  this  place 


With  such  as  its  old  tenants  are, 
Cieatmws  of  gentler  race. 

The  squirrel  here  his  hoard  provides, 

Aware  of  wintry  storms, 
And  woodpeckers  ezploie  the  sides 

Of  rugged  oaks  for  wcsrms. 

The  sheep  here  smoothes  the  knotted  thon4 

With  firictions  of  her  fleece ; 
And  here  I  wander  eve  and  mom. 

Like  her,  a  friend  to  peace. 

Ah!— I  could  pity  the  exiled 

From  this  secure  retreat-— 
1  would  not  lose  it  to  be  styled 

The  happiest  of  the  great 

But  thou  canst  taste  no  calm  defight; 

Thy  pleasure  is  to  show 
Thy  magnanimity  in  fight, 

Thy  prowess— theiefbro  go— 

I  care  not  whether  east  or  north. 

So  I  no  more  may  find  thee; 
The  angiy  muse  thus  sings  thee  forth, 

And  claps  the  gate  behind  thee. 


ANNUS  MEMORABILIS,  1789. 
Writtsn  In  OoimnemoniUaQ  of  hb  Mi^y*s  happy  Bitrovn^ 

I  RANSACKED,  foT  a  theme  of  song, 
Much  ancient  chronicle  and  long; 
I  read  of  bright  embattled  fields, 
Of  trophied  hehnets,  spean,  and  shielda, 
Of  chiefs  whose  single  arm  could  boast 
Prowess  to  dissipate  a  host; 
Through  tomes  of  fable  and  of  dxeam 
I  sought  an  eligible  theme. 
But  none  I  found,  or  fi>und  them  shared 
Already  by  some  hapiner  bard. 

To  modem  times,  with  Truth  to  guide 
My  busy  search,  I  next  applied; 
Here  cities  won  and  fleets  dispersed. 
Urged  loud  a  claim  to  be  reheaned. 
Deeds  of  unperishing  renown, 
Our  fathers'  triumphs  and  our  own. 

Thus,  as  the  bee,  from  bank  to  bower, 
Assiduous  sips  at  every  flower. 
But  rests  on  none,  till  that  be  found. 
Where  most  nectareous  sweets  aboimd. 
So  I  from  theme  to  theme  displayed 
In  many  a  page  historic  strayed, 
Siege  after  siege,  fight  after  fight. 
Contemplating  with  small  delight 
(For  feats  of  sanguinary  hue 
Not  always  glitter  in  my  view;) 
Till  settling  on  the  current  year, 
I  found  the  fiur-sought  treasure  near; 
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A  theme  for  poetry  divine, 
A  theme  t'  ennoUe  even  mine, 
In  memorable  eighty-nine. 

The  spring  of  eighty-nine  Bhall  be 
An  era  cheriahed  long  by  me, 
Which  joyful  I  mil  oft  record, 
And  thankful  at  my  frugal  board; 
For  then  the  clouds  of  eighty-eight, 
That  threatened  England's  trembling  state 
With  loss  of  what  she  least  could  spare, 
Her  sovereign's  tutelary  care, 
One  breath  of  Heaven,  that. cried— Restore  1 
Chased,  never  to  assemble  more: 
And  for  the  richest  crown  on  earth, 
If  valued  by  its  wearer's  worth, 
The  symbol  of  a  righteous  reign 
Sat  iast  on  George's  brows  again. 

Then  peace  and  joy  again  possessed 
Our  Ctueen's  long-agitated  breast; 
Such  joy  and  peace  as  can  be  known 
By  sufferers  like  herself  alone. 
Who  losing,  or  supposing  lost, 
The  good  on  earth  they  valued  most, 
For  that  dear  sorrow's  sake  forego 
All  hope  of  happiness  below, 
Then  suddenly  regain  the  prize, 
And  flash  thanksgivings  to  the  skies! 

O  Glueen  of  Albion,  queen  of  isles! 
omoe  all  thy  tears  were  changed  to  smiles, 
The  eyes,  that  never  saw  thee,  shine 
With  joy  not  unallied  to  thine, 
Transports  not  chargeable  with  art 
Illume  the  land's  remotest  part, 
And  strangers  to  the  air  of  courts, 
Both  in  thai  toils  and  at  their  sports, 
The  happiness  of  answered  prayers. 
That  gilds  thy  features,  show  in  th^rs. 

If  they  who  on  thy  state  attend, 
Awe-struck  before  thy  presence  bend, 
'Tis  but  the  natural  effect 
Of  grandeur  that  ensures  respect; 
But  she  is  something  more  than  Glueen, 
Who  i^  beloved  where  never  seen. 


HYMN, 

fOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AT  OLNET. 

Hear,  Lord,  the  song  of  praise  and  prayer, 

In  Heaven  thy  dwellmg  place. 
From  infants  made  the  public  care, 

And  taught  to  seek  thy  fece. 

Thanks  for  thy  word,  and  for  thy  day. 

And  grant  us,  we  impkne, 
Kefer  to  waste  in  sinful  play 

Thy  holy  sabbaths  move. 


Thanks  that  we  hear,— but  O  impart 

To  each  desires  sincere. 
That  we  may  listen  with  our  heart, 

And  learn  as  well  as  hear. 

For  if  vain  thoughts  the  minds  engage 

Of  older  far  than  we, 
What  hope,  that,  at  our  heedless  age. 

Our  minds  should  e'er  be  free? 

Much  hope,  if  thou  our  spirita  take 

Under  thy  gracious  sway, 
.  Who  canst  the  wisest  wiser  make, 
And  babes  as  wise  as  they. 

Wisdom  and  bliss  thy  word  bestows, 

A  sun  that  ne'er  declines. 
And  be  thy  mercies  showered  on  ttioae 

Who  placed  us  where  it  shines. 


STANZAS 

Subjoined  to  the  Teaily  BiU  of  Mortality  of  the  Ptf  Mh  of  Afl 
BBktt^  Noithampton,*  Anno  Domini,  1787 

PaUida  Mart  Oiqao  pulaat  ped*  pauperuin  tabemmt 
JUgumque  turns,  Hbr 

Pale  Death  with  equal  footstrilcee  wide  (ha  door 
Of  xoyal  halla^  and  bovela  of  the  poor. 

While  tMrteen  moons  saw  smoothly  run 

The  Nen's  barge-laden  wave, 
All  these,  life's  rambling  journey  done, 

Have  found  their  home,  the  grave. 

Was  man  (frail  always)  made  more  £ndl 

Than  in  foregoing  years  1 
Did  famine  or  did  plague  prevail. 

That  so  much  death  appears  1 

No ;  these  were  vigorous  as  thdr  sireSj 

Nor  plague  nor  famine  came; 
This  annual  tribute  Death  requires, 

And  never  vraives  his  daim. 

Like  crowded  forest-trees  we  stand. 

And  some  are  marked  to  fidl; 
The  axe  will  smite  at  God's  command, 

And  soon  shall  smite  us  alL 

Ghneen  as  the  bay-tree,  ever  green, 

With  its  new  foliage  on. 
The  gay,  the  thoughtless,  have  I 

I  passed — and  they  were  gone. 

Read,  ye  that  run,  the  awflil  truth, 
With  which  I  charge  my  page; 

A  worm  is  in  the  bud  of  youth. 
And  at  the  root  of  age. 


•  Oomposed  flr  Mm  Oos^  paxtah  deck  of  MoKthaapM^ 
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No  present  health  can  health  ensure 

For  yet  an  hour  to  come; 
No  medidne,  though  it  oft  can  core, 

Can  always  balk  the  tomb. 

And  O!  that  humble  as  my  lot, 

And  scorned  as  in  my  strain, 
These  truths,  though  known,  too  much  forgot, 

I  may  not  teach  in  vain. 

So  prays  your  clerk  with  all  his  heart. 

And  ere  he  quits  the  pen, 
Begs  you  fi>r  once  to  take  kis  part, 

And  answer  all — Amen! 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  TSE  TEAR  178S. 

Quod  adeatj  memento 
Componere  aquuo.    Ckttera  JiunUnia 
RUuJeruntur,  Hor. 

Improve  the  present  hour,  for  all  beside 
Is  a  mere  feather  on  a  torrent's  tide. 

Could  I,  from  hcayen  inspired,  as  sure  presage 
To  whom  the  rising  year  shall  prove  his  last, 
AA  I  can  number  in  my  punctual  page, 
And  Item  down  the  victims  of  the  past; 

How  each  would  trembling  wai^  the  mournful 

sheet. 
On  wluch  the  press  might  stamp  him  next  to  die; 
And,  reading  hers  his  sentence,  how  replete 
With  anxious  meaning,  heavenward    turn  his 

eye! 

Time  then  would  seem  more  precious  than  the 

joys 
In  which  he  sports  away  the  treasure  now; 
And  prayer  more  seasonable  than  the  noise 
Of  drunkards,  or  the  musi(Hlrawiil|  bow. 

Then  doubtless  many  a  trifler  on  the  brink 
Of  this  world's  hazardous  and  headlong  shore, 
Foiet'd  to  a  pause,  would  feel  it  good  to  think, 
Told  that  his  setting  sun  must  rise  no  more. 

Ah  self-deceived!  Could  I  prophetic  say 
Who  next  is  fated,  and  who  next  to  fall. 
The  rest  might  then  seem  privileged  to  play; 
But,  naming  wmef  the  Vdce  now  speaks  to  all. 

Observe  the  dappled  foresters,  how  light 
They  bound  and  airy  o'er  the  sunny  glade- 
One  falls— -the  rest,  wide-scattered  with  affiight, 
Vanish  at  onoe  into  the  darkest  shade. 

Had  we  thdr  wisdom,  should  we,  often  wame^ 
Still  need  repeated  warnings,  and  at  last, 
A  thousand  awfuZ  admonitions  scorned, 
Hie  self-accused  of  life  run  all  to  wastel 
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Sad  waste!  fer  which  no  afler-thrifi  atones, 
The  grave  admits  no  cure  for  guilt  or  sin; 
Dew-drops  may  deck  the  turf,  that  hides  the  bones 
But  tears  of  godly  grief,  ne'er  flow  within. 

Learn  then,  ye  living!  by  the  mouths  be  taught 
Of  all  these  sepulchres,  instructers  true, 
That,  soon  or  late,  death  also  is  your  k>t 
And  the  next  opening  grave  may  yawn  fer  you. 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASIO^. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1789. 

^PUtdidaque  ibi  demum  morte  quievit^yirg. 
nieis  calm  at  length  he  breathed  his  eoul  iiraT 

"  O  MOST  delightful  hour  by  man 

Experienced  here  bek> w, 
The  hour  that  terminates  his  span, 

His  foUy,  and  his  wo! 

**  Worids  should  not  bribe  me  back  tc  tread 

Again  life's  dreary  waste. 
To  see  again  my  days  o'erspread 

With  all  the  gloomy  past 

"  My  home  henceforth  is  in  the  skies, 

Earth,  seas,  and  sun  adieu! 
All  heaven  unfolded  to  mine  eyes, 

I  have  no  dght  fer  you." 

So  spake  Aspano,  firm  possessed 

Of  faith's  supporting  rod, 
Then  breathed  his  soul  into  its  rest, 

The  bosom  of  his  Grod. 

He  was  a  man  among  the  few 

Sincere  on  virtue's  side; 
And  all  his  strength  from  Scripture  drew 

To  houriy  use  applied. 

That  rule  he  prized,  by  that  he  feared, 

He  hated,  hoped,  and  loved; 
Nor  ever  frowned,  or  sad  appeased, 

Bur  when  his  heart  had  roved. 

For  he  was  ihdl  as  thou  or  I, 

And  evH  feh  within: 
But,  when  he  felt  it,  heaved  a  sigh, 

And  loathed  the  thought  of  rin. 

Such  lived  Aspasio;  and  at  last 
Called  up  from  earth  to  heaven, 

The  gulf  of  death  triumphant  passedi 
By  gales  of  blessing  driven. 

Bit  joys  be  mine,  each  reader  cnes, 

When  my  last  hour  arrives: 
They  shall  be  yours,  my  verw  lepliea 

Such  only  be  your  lives. 
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ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1790. 

Ne  eommonentem  recta  apsme— Buchanan. 
Deepiae  not  my  good  ooiuasd. 

He  who  tats  from  day  to  day, 
Where  the  prisoiWHl  laik  if  hung, 

Heedless  of  his  loudest  lay, 
HajtUy  knows  that  he  has  sung. 

Where  the  watchman  in  his  lound 
Nightly  lifts  his  voice  on  high, 

None,  accustomed  to  the  sound, 
Wakes  the  sooner  for  his  cry. 

So  your  vene-man  I,  and  clerk. 

Yearly  in  my  song  proclaim 
Death  at  hand-~yourBelves  his  mark — 

And  the  foe's  unerring  aim. 

Duly  at  my  time  I  come, 

Publishing  to  all  aloud — 
Soon  tho  grave  must  be  your  home, 

And  your  only  suit,  a  shroud. 

But  the  monitory  strain. 

Oft  repeated  in  your  ears. 
Seems  to  sound  too  much  in  vain. 

Wins  no  notice,  wakes  no  fears. 

Can  a  truth,  by  all  confessed 
Of  such  magnitude  and  weight 

Grow,  by  being  oft  impvessed. 
Trivial  as  a  parrot's  prate  1 

Pleasure's  call  attention  wins, 

Hear  it  often  as  we  may; 
New  as  ever  seem  our  sins, 

Though  conmiittod  every  day. 

Death  and  Judgment,  Heaven  and  HeSU- 

These  alone,  so  often  heard, 
No  more  move  us  than  the  bell, 

When  some  stranger  is  interred. 

• 

O  then,  ere  the  turf  or  tomb 

Cover  us  from  every  eye, 
Spirit  of  instructioii  come. 

Make  us  learn,  that  we  must  dis. 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1793. 

Felix,  qui  poiuU  rerum  ccgnoteen  eatuaa, 
Atgue  metiu  omnea  et  inesorainlefatufn 
Subjedt  pedUnUj  str^umque  JukemUu  ovarii 

dappjr  the  mortal,  who  has  traced  eOecta 
To  tnalr  fiTA  cause,  casi  fear  beneath  his  feet, 
hsA  Death  and  roanng  flell^  ▼oiadoaa  flrcci 

Tu4cfKLE88  for  favours  from  on  high* 
Mid  thinks  he  fedes  too  soon ; 


Though  'tis  his  privilege  to  die, 
Would  he  improve  the  boon. 

But  he,  not  wise  enough  to  scan 

BQs  blest  concerns  aright, 
Would  gladly  stretch  life's  little  span 

To  ages,  if  he  might 

To  ages  in  a  world  of  pain, 

To  ages,  where  he  goes 
Qalled  by  affliction's  heavy  chain, 

And  hopeless  of  repose. 

Strange  fondness  of  the  human  heart. 

Enamoured  of  its  harm ! 
Strange  world,  that  costs  it  so  much  smart, 

And  still  has  power  to  charm. 

Whence  has  the  world  her  ma^  power? 

Why  deem  we  death  a  foe  1 
Recoil  from  weaiy  life's  b^  hour, 

And  covet  longer  wot 

The  cause  is  Conscience — Conscience  oft . 

Her  tale  of  guilt  renews : 
Her  voice  is  terrible  though  soft, 

And  dread  of  death  ensues. 

Then  anxious  to  be  longer  spared, 
Man  mourns  his  fleeting  breath : 

All  evils  then  seem  light,  compared 
With  the  approach  of  Death. 

'Tis  Judgment  diakes  him ;  there's  the  fear, 
That  prompts  the  wish  to  stay ; 

Efe  has  incurred  a  long  arrear, 
And  must  despair  to  pay. 

Pay/— fellow  Christ,  and  all  is  paid: 

His  death  your  peace  ensures ; 
Think  on  the  grave  where  he  was  laid. 

And  calm  descend  to  ytmn. 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  THE  TEAR  1793. 

Dt  Boerit  auUm  hoc  ad  v.na  untentiaf  tit  utnaerveruur 

CfcdaLeg. 

But  let  us  an  eoneor  In  thSa  ona  aeodineii^  that  things  at 
crad  be  Invlolaie. 

He  lives,  who  lives  to  G^od  alone, 

And  all  are  dead  bende; 
For  other  source  than  God  is  none 

Whence  life  can  be  supplied. 

To  five  to  Grod  b  to  reqpite 
Hb  love  as  best  we  may; 
^     To  make  his  precepts  our  deUght, 
His  promises  our  stay. 

But  life,  within  a  narrow  ring 
Of  giddy  joys  compiised. 
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If  falaely  named,  and  no  such  thing, 
But  rather  death  dJagniiwd. 

Can  life  in  them  deeerve  the  name^ 

Who  only  fiw  to  prove 
For  what  poor  toys  they  can  ditrlaim 

An  endless  life  above  1 

Who^  much  diseased,  yet  nothing  feel, 
Much  menaced,  nothing  dread ; 

Have  wounds,  which  only  God  can  heoli 
Yet  never  ask  his  aid  1 

Who  deem  his  house  a  useless  place, 
Faith,  want  of  oonunon  sense ; 

And  ardour  in  the  Christian  race, 
A  hypocrite's  pretence  ) 

Who  trample  order;  and  the  day, 
Which  God  asserts  his  own. 

Dishonour  with  unhallowed  play. 
And  worship  chance  akme  1 

If  scorn  of  Qod^n  commands,  impreased 

On  word  and  deed,  imply 
The  better  part  of  man  unblessed 

With  life  that  can  not  die: 

Such  want  it,  and  that  want,  uncured 

Till  man  resigns  his  breath, 
Speaks  him  a  criminal,  assured 

Of  everlasting  death.         • 

Sad  period  to  a  pleasant  course  I 

Yet  so  vrill  Ciod  repay 
Sabbaths  profaned  without  remorse, 

And  mercy  cast  away. 


INSCRIPTION 

FOR  TBE  TOMB  OF  MB.  HAMILTQK. 

Pause  here,  and  think;  a  monitory  rhyme 
Demands  one  moment  of  thy  fleeting  ^rpy* 

Consult  life's  silent  dock,  thy  bounding  vein; 
Seems  it  to  say—"  Health  here  has  long  to  reignT' 
Hast  thou  the  vigour  of  thy  yonthl  an  eye 
That  beams  deUghtl  a  heart  untaught  to  oghl 
Yet  fear.    Youth  ofttimes  healthful  and  at  ease. 
Anticipates  a  day  it  never  sees; 
And  many  a  tomb,  like  Hamilton's^  aloud 
Exclaims,  "Prepare  thee  for  an  early  shroud." 


EPITAPH  ON  A  HARE. 

Here  lies^  whom  hound  did  ne'er  punus, 
Nor  swifter  greyhound  £)llow. 

Whose  feet  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew, 
Nor  ear  heard  huntsman's  hallo'. 


Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind, 
Who  nursed  with  tender  care, 

And  to  domestic  bounds  confined 
Was  still  a  wild  Jack-hare 

Though  duly  firom  my  hand  he  tool 

His  i»ttance  every  night. 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  ]o6k. 

And,  when  he  could,  would  bite 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread. 
And  milk  and  oats,  and  straw, 

Thietles,  or  lettuces  instead, 
YiTith  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regaled. 

Or  pippin's  russet  peel, 

And,  when  'his  juicy  salads  fiuied, 

Sliced  carrot  pleased  him  welL 

• 

A  Turkey  carpet  was  his  lawn, 

Whereon  he  loved  to  bound. 

To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fiiwn, 

And  swing  his  rump  around. 

His  finsking  was  at  evening  hours. 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear, 
But  most  before  approaching  showers, 

Or  when  a  storm  drew  near. 

Eight  years  and  five  round  rolling 

He  thus  saw  steal  away, 
Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons. 

And  every  night  at  play. 

I  kept  him  for  his  humour's  sake, 

For  he  would  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ach* 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

But  now  beneath  his  walnut  shade 
He  finds  his  long  last  home, 

And  waits,  in  snug  concealment  laid 
Tin  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 

He,  stiH  more  aged,  feels  the  diocks, 
From  which  no  care  con  save, 

And,  partner  once  of  Tiney's  box. 
Must  soon  partake  his  grave. 


EPITAPHltlM  ALTERUM. 

Hie  etiam  jacet, 

Gtui  totum  novennium  vixs, 

Puss. 

Siste  pauljsper, 

£lui  prsteriturus  es, 

Et  tecum  ac  reputa — 

Hunc  neque  canis  venaticus, 

Nee  plumbum  missilo 

Neciaqueusi 
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Nee  imbres  nimii, 
Oonfecdre: 
xftmen  moftiiiiB 
Et  moriar  ega 


STANZAS 


ON  THE  FIRBT  PUBLICATION  OP  SIR  CH1RLE8 
GIUNDISON,  IN  1753. 

To  xesene  from  the  tyrant's  sword 

Th'  opgrnmei; — ^unseen  and  unimploxed, 

To  cfaaer  the  face  of  wo; 
From  lawless  insult  to  defend 
An  orphan's  right — a  fiJlen  fiiend, 

And  a  fiwgiven  foe] 

These,  these  distinguish  from  the  crowd, 
And  these  alone,  the  great  and  good, 

The  guazdians  of  mankind ; 
Whose  bosoms  with  these  virtues  heave 
O,  with  what  matchless  speed,  they  leave 

The  multitude  behind  1 

Then  ask  ye,  fiom  what  cause  on  earth 
Virtues  like  tbese  derive  their  birth, 

Derived  from  heaven  alone, 
Fun  on  that  favoured  breast  they  shine, 
Where  frith  and  resignation  join 

To  call  the  blessing  down. 

Such  is  that  heart : — ^but  while  the  Muse 
Thy  theme,  O  Richabdson,  pursues. 

Her  feeble  spirits  faint: 
She  can  not  reach,  and  would  not  wrong, 
That  subject  fat  an  angel's  song. 

The  hero,  and  the  saint  I 


ADDRESS  TO  MISS 


ON  READING  THE  PRATER  FOR  INDIFFERENCE. 

And  dwells  there  in  a  female  heart, 

By  bounteous  heaven  designed 
The  choicest  raptures  to  impart, 

To  feel  the  most  refined — 

Dwells  there  a  vrish  in  such  abreast 

Its  nature  to  fi>regi>, 
To  smother  in  ignoble  rest 

At  once  both  bliss  and  wo  7 

Far  be  the  thought,  and  frr  the  etram, 

Which  breathes  the  low  desire. 
How  sweet  soe'erthe  verw  complain, 

Though  Phffibus  string  the  lyre. 

Come  then,  frir  maid,  (in  nature  wise) 
Who,  knowing  them,  can  tell 


From  generous  sympathy  what  joys 
The  gkming  bosom  sweD. 

In  justice  to  the  various  powMS 
Of  pleasing,  which  yon  shant, 

Join  me,  amid  your  alent  hours, 
To  form  the  better  pnyer. 

With  lenient  balm,  may  Wrrni  henoe 

To  fairy-land  be  driven ; 
With  every  herb  that  blunts  the  sense 

Mankind  received  from  heaven. 

'*  Oh  I  if  my  Sovereign  Author  please. 

Far  be  it  from  my  frte. 
To  live,  unblest  in  torpid  ease 

And  slumber  on  in  state. 

**  Each  tender  tie  of  life  defied 
Whence  social  pleasures  spring, 

Unmoved  with  all  the  worid  beside, 
A  solitary  thing — ^ 

Some  alpine  mountain,  wrapt  in  snow,  • 
Thus  braves  the  whirling  blast, 

Eternal  winter  doomed  to  know, 
No  genial  spring  to  taste. 

In  vain  warm  suns  their  influence  shed 

The  zephyn  sport  in  vain. 
He  rears,  unchanged,  his  bairen  head, 

Whilst  beauty  dedu  the  plain. 

What  though  in  scaly  armour  drest, 

Indfference  may  repel 
The  shafts  of  wo— in  such  a  breast 

No  joy  can  ever  dweO. 

'Tis  woven  in  the  worid's  great  plan. 

And  fixed  by  heaven's  decree. 
That  an  the  true  delights  of  man 

Should  spring  from  Sjfmpathy, 

"Tis  nature  bids,  and  whilst  the  laws 

Of  nature  we  retain, 
Our  self-approving  bosom  draws 

A  pleasure  from  its  pain. 

Thus  grief  itself  has  comforts  dear, 

The  sordid  never  know ; 
And  ecatacy  attends  the  tear. 

When  virtue  bids  it  flow. 

For,  when  it  streams  fiom  that  pure  souroBi 

No  bribes  the  heart  can  win, 
To  check,  or  alter  fiom  its  coune 

The  luxury  within. 

Peace  to  the  phlegm  of  sullen  elvus^ 

Who,  if  fiom  labour  eased, 
Elxtendno  care  beyond  themseli 

Unpleaaing  andunpleased. 
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Let  no  bw  thought  siiggeit  the  prayer, 
OhI  grant,  kind  heKven,  to  me, 

Long  aa  I  draw  ethereal  air, 
Sweet  Sensibility. 

Where'er  the  heavenly  nymph  ia  aeen, 

With  liutie-beaming  eye, 
A  train,  attendant  on  their  queen^ 

(Her  rosy  chorus)  fly. 

The  jocund  Loves  in  Hymen's  band, 

With  torches  ever  bright, 
And  generous  Friendship  hand  in  hand, 

With  Pity's  watery  sight 

The  gentler  virtaes  too  are  joined, 

In  youth  immortal  warm, 
The  soft  relations,  which,  combined. 

Give  life  her  eveiy  chann. 

The  arts  come  smiling  in  the  close. 

And  lend  celestial  fire, 
The  marble  breathes,  the  canvass  glows, 

The  muses  sweep  the  lyre. 

"  Still  may  my  melting  bosom  cleave 

To  su^ringB  not  my  own, 
And  stUl  the  sigh  responsive  heave. 

Where'er  is  heard  a  groan. 

<'  So  Pity  shall  take  Yirtue's  pait, 

Her  natural  ally. 
And  fashioning  my  softened  heart. 

Prepare  it  for  the  sky." 

This  artless  vow  may  heaven  receive. 
And  you,  fond  maid,  approve; 

So  may  your  guiding  angel  give 
Whate'er  you  wish  or  love: 

So  may  the  rosy  fingered  hours 

Lead  on  the  various  year, 
And  every  joy,  which  now  is  yooxs, 

Elxtend  a  larger  sphere; 

And  suns  to  come,  as  round  they  wheel, 

Your  golden  moments  bless. 
With  all  a  tender  heart  can  feel. 

Or  lively  fan^  guess. 


A  TALE, 

rOONDED  ON  A  FACT  WHICH  HAPPENED  IN  JANUARY, 

1T79. 

Where  Humber  pours  his  richcommerdal  stream, 
There  dwelt  a  wretch,  who  breathed  but  to  blas- 
pheme. 
In  subterraneous  caves  his  life  he  led,. 
Black  as  the  ndne  in  which  he  wrought  for  bread. 
When  on  a  day,  emerging  from  the  deep, 
A  sabbath-day,  (such  sabbaths  thousands  keep!) 
The  wages  of  his  weekly  toil  he  bore 
To  buy  a  cock— whose  blood  might  win  him  more; 


As  if  the  noblest  of  the  feathered  kind 
Were  but  fiir  battle  and  for  death  designed; 
As  if  the  consecrated  hours  were  meant 
For  sport,  to  minds  on  cruelty  intent; 
It  chanced  (such  chances  Providence  obey) 
He  met  a  fellow-labourer  on  the  way, 
Whose  heart  the  same  desires  had  once  inflamed ; 
But  now  the  savage  temper  was  reclaimed. 
Persuasion  on  his  lips  had  taken  place; 
For  all  plead  well  who  plead  the  cause  of  grace: 
His  iron-heart  with  Scripture  he  aasailed, 
Wooed  him  to  hear  a  sermon,  and  prevailed. 
His  faithful  bow  the  mighty  preacher  drew. 
Swift,  as  the  lightning-glance,  the  arrow  flew. 
He  wept;  he  trembled;  cast  his  eyes  around. 
To'  find  a  worse  than  he ;  but  none  he  found. 
He  felt  his  sins,  and  wondered  he  should  fiael. 
Grace  made  the  wound,  and  grace  alone  could  heal 
Now  farewell  oaths,  and  blasphemies,  and  lies! 
He  quits  tho  sinner's  for  the  martyr's  prize. 
That  holy  day  whkh  VTashed  with  many  a  tear, 
Gilded  with  hope,  yet  shaded  too  by  fear. 
The  next,  his  swarthy  brethren  of  the  mine 
Learned,  by  his  altered  speech— 4he  change  divine 
Laughed  when  they  should  have  wept,  and  swore 

the  day 
Was  nigh,  when  he  would  swear  as  fast  as  they. 
"  No,  (said  the  penitent,)  such  words  shall  share 
This  breath  no  more ;  devoted  now  to  prayer. 
O !  if  thou  aee'st  (thiiie  eye  the  future  sees) 
That  I  shall  yet  again  blaspheme,  like  these; 
Now  strike  me  to  the  ground,  on  which  I  ksieel, 
Ere  yet  this  heart  relapses  into  steel ; 
Now  take  me  to  that  Heaven  I  once  defied. 
Thy  preaence,  thy  embrace!"— He  spoke  and  diod. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  NEWTON, 

ON  HIS  RETURN  FROM  RAMSOATE. 

That  ocean  you  have  late  surveyed, 

Those  rocks  I  too  have  seen. 
But  I,  afflicted  and  dismayed, 

You  tranquil  and  serene. 

You  fipom  the  flood-controlling  steep 
Saw  stretched  before  your  view, 

With  conscious  joy,  the  *h«»>**mTTg  deep, 
No  longer  such  to  you. 

To  me,  the  waves  that  ceaseless  broke 

Upon  the  dangerous  coast, 
Hoarsely  and  ominously  spoke 

Of  all  my  treasure  lost. 

Your  sea  of  troubles  you  have  past. 
And  found  the  peaceful  shoro; 

I,  tempestrtossed,  and  wrecked  at  lafl 
Come  home  to  port  no  mom. 
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A  POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  LADY 
AUSTEN. 

Dear  Anna— between  fiiend  and  frieiul, 
Prose  answers  every  common  endj 
Serves,  in  a  plain  djod  homely  way, 
T'  express  th*  occurrence  of  the  day  j 
Our  health,  the  weather,  and  the  news; 
What  walks  we  take,  what  books  we  chooae; 
And  all  the  floating  thoughts  we  find 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  mind. 

But  when  a  poet  takes  the  pen, 
Far  more  alive  than  other  men, 
He  feels  a  gentle  dngling  come 
Down  to  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 
Derived  from  nature's  noblest  part, 
The  centre  of  a  glowing  heart: 
And  this  is  what  the  world,  who  knovm 
No  flights  above  the  pitch  c^pioee. 
His  liioxie  sublime  vagaries  slighting. 
Denominates  an  itch  for  writing. 
No  wonder  I,  fdio  scribble  rhyme 
To  catch  the  triflers  {»( the  time. 
And  (ell  them  truths  dinne  and  clear, 
Which,  couched  in  prose,  they  will  not  hear; 
Who  labour  hard  t'  allure  and  draw 
The  kiitereis  I  never  saw, 
Should  feel  that  itching,  and  that  tingling, 
With  all  my  purpose  intermingling, 
To  your  intrinsic  merit  true, 
When  called  f  addresf  myself  to  you. 

Mysterious  are  his  wi^tb,  whose  power 
Brings  ibrth  that  unexpected  hour, 
When  minds,  that  never  met  before, 
Shall  meet,  unite,  and  part  no  more: 
It  is  th'  allotment  of  thd  skies, 
The  hand  of  the  Supremely  Wise, 
That  guides  and  governs  our  aflfections, 
And  plans  and  orders  our  connexions: 
Directs  us  in  our  distant  road, 
And  marks  the  bounds  of  our  abode. 
Thus  we  were  settled  when  you  found  us, 
Peasants  and  children  all  around  os, 
Not  dreamiiig  of  so  dear  a  fiiend, 
Deep  in  the  abyss  of  Silver-End.* 
Thus  Martha,  «'cn  against  her  will, 
Peiched  on  the  top  of  yonder  hill; 
And  you,  though  you  must  needs  prefer 
The  fairer' scenes  of  sweet  Sancerre,t 
Are  come  from  distant  Loire,  to  choose 
A  cottage  on  the  banks  of  Ouse. 
This  page  of  Providence  quite  new, 
And  now  just  opening  to  our  view, 

.  *  An  obaciin  part  of  Otatj,  adjotnlng  to  the  noldenoe  of 
Cowper,  which  faced  the  nuurket-plaee 
t  Lady  AURfn's  naUence  bs  Ranee. 


I 


Empk)yi  our  present  thoughts  and  paios 
To  guess,  and  spell,  what  it  oontauis; 
But  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 
Will  make  the  dark  enigma  clear; 
And  fiimish  us,  perhaps,  at  last, 
Like  other  scenes  ahieady  past, 
With  pK)of,  that  vro,  and  our  affiiin, 
Are  part  of  a  Jehovah's  caree: 
For  Grod  unfolds,  by  slow  degrees. 
The  purport  of  his  deep  decrees; 
Sheds  every  hour  a  dearer  light 
In  aid  of  our  defective  siglit ; 
And  spreads,  at  length,  before  the  soul, 
A  beautiful  and  perfect  whole, 
Wliich  busy  man's  inventive  brain 
Tolls  to  anticipate  in  vain. 

Say,  Anna,  had  you  never  known 
The  beauties  of  a  rose  fiill  blown, 
Could  you,  though  luminous  your  eye, 
By  looking  on  the  bud,  descry. 
Or  guess,  with  a  prophetic  power. 
The  future  splendour  of  the  flower? 
Just  so,  th'  Omnipotent,  who  turns 
The  system  of  a  world's  concerns. 
From  mere  minutiaB  can  educe 
Events  of  most  important  use; 
And  bid  a  dawning  sky  display 
The  blaze  of  a  meridian  day. 
The  works  of  man  tend,  one  and  all, 
As  needs  they  must,  from  great  so  small; 
And  vanity  absorbs  at  length 
The  monuments  of  human  strength. 
But  who  can  tell  how  vast  the  plan 
Which  this  day's  incident  began  1 
Too  small,  perhaps,  the  slight  occaabn, 
For  our  dim-sSghted  observation; 
It  passed  imnoticed,  as  the  bird 
That  cleaves  the  yielding  air  unheard, 
And  yet  may  prove,  when  understood, 
A  haxbinger  of  endless  good. 

Not  that  I  deem,  or  mean  to  call 
Friendship  a  blessing  cheap  or  amall. 
But  merely  to  remark,  that  ours, 
Like  some  of  nature's  sweetest  flowers. 
Rose  firom  a  seed  of  tiny  size, 
That  seemed  to  promise  no  such  prize; 
A  transient  visit  intervening. 
And  made  almost  vritiiout  a  meaning, 
(Haidly  the  efiect  of  imvUnation, 
Much  less  of  pleasing  expectation,) 
Produced  a  friendship,  then  b^gun, 
That  has  cemented  us  in  one; 
And  placed  it  in  our  power  to  pigve, 
By  long  fidelity  and  love, 
That  Solomon  has  wisely  spoken, 
"  A  threefold  cord  is  not  soon  broken." 
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SONG* 

When  all  within  is  peace. 

How  Nature  seems  to  smile  1 
Delights  that  never  cease, 

The  live-long  day  begoila. 
From  mom  to  dewy  eve, 

With  open  hand  she  showers 
Fresh  blessings  to  deceive, 

And  sooth  the  silent  hours. 

It  is  content  of  heart 

Gives  nature  power  to  please; 
The  mind  that  feels  no  smart. 

Enlivens  all  it  sees: 
Can  make  a  wintry  sky 

Seem  bright  as  smiling  May, 
And  evening's  closing  eye 

As  peep  of  early  day. 

The  vast  majestic  globe, 

So  beauteously  arrayed 
In  Nature's  various  robe 

With  wondrous  skill  displayed, 
Is  to  a  mourner's  heart 

A  dreary  wild  at  best; 
It  flutten  to  depart, 

And  longs  to  be  aft  ted. 


YERSES 

•KLBCTED  FBOM  AN  OCGASIOKIL  POSH,  IMTITLID 

TIUBDXOTION. 

Ob  Friendship  t  Cordial  of  the  human  breast 
So  little  iblt,  so  fervently  professed ! 
Thy  bloawmis  deck  ourunsnspecthig  yean; 
The  promise  of  delicbus  firuit  appears : 
We  hug  the  hopes  of  constancy  and  truth, 
Such  is  the  fdly  of  our  dreaming  youth ; 
But  soon,  alas !  detect  the  rarii  mistake 
That  san^ne  inezpeiienoe  loves  to  make; 
And  view  with  tears  th' expected  liarvest  klst. 
Decayed  by  thne^  or  withered  by  a  frost, 
Whoever  undertakes  a  friend's  great  part 
Should  be  renewed  in  nature,  pore  in  heart, 
Prepared  for  martyrdom,  and  strong  to  prove 
A  thousand  ways  the  force  of  genuhie  love. 
He  may  be  called  to  give  up  health  and  gain, 
T'  exchange  content  for  trouble,  ease  for  pain, 
To  eisho  sigh  for  ngh,  and  groan  for  groan, 
And  wet  his  cheeks  with  sorrows  not  his  own. 
The  heart  of  man,  for  such  a  task  too  frail, 
When  most  relied  on,  is  most  sure  to  foil ; 


'  Wdttan  at  ihs  nqneit  of  Udy 


And,  summoned  to  partake  its  fellow's  wo, 
Starts  from  its  office,  like  a  broken  bow. 

Votaries  of  business,  and  of  pleasure  prove- 
Faiihless  alike  in  friendslup  and  in  love. 
Retired  from  all  the  circles  of  the  gay, 
And  all  the  crowds,  that  bustle  life  away. 
To  scenes,  where  competition,  envy,  stnfo, 
Beget  no  thunder-clouds  to  trouble  life, 
Let  me,  the  charge  of  some  good  angd,  find 
One,  who  has  known,  and  has  escaped  mankind; 
PoUtc,  yet  virtuous,  who  has  brought  away 
The  manners,  not  the  morals,  of  the  day : 
With  him,  perhaps  with  A«r,  (for  men  have  known 
No  firmer  friendships  than  the  fair  have  shown,) 
Let  me  enjoy,  in  some  unthought-of  spot. 
All  former  friends  foigiven,  and  forgot, 
Down  to  the  dose  of  life's  fast  fading  scene, 
Union  of  hearts,  without  a  flaw  between. 
'Tis  grace,  tis  bounty,  and  H  calls  for  praise, 
If  God  give  health,  that  sunshine  of  our  days  1 
And  if  ho  add,  a  blessing  shared  by  few, 
Content  of  heart,  more  praises  still  are  due— 
But  if  he  grant  a  friend,  that  boon  possessed, 
Indeed  is  treasure,  and  crowns  all  the  rest ; 
And  giving  one,  whose  heart  is  in  the  skies, 
Bom  from  above,  and  made  diviuely  wise. 
He  gives,  what  bankrupt  nature  never  can, 
Whose  noblest  coin  is  light  and  brittle  man, 
Gk>Id,  purer  for  than  Ophir  ever  knew, 
A  soul,  an  image  of  himself  and  therefore  true. 


EPITAPH  PN  JOHNSON. 

Here  Johnson  lies — a  sage  by  all  aUowed, 
Whom  to  have  bred,  may  well  moke  England  protid ; 
Whose  prose  was  eloquence,  by  wisdom  taught. 
The  graceful  vehicle  of  virtuous  thought; 
Whose  verse  may  claim— grave,  masculine,  ami 

strong, 
Superior  pndse  to  the  mere  poet's  song , 
Who  many  a  noble  gift  from  Heaven  posseised, 
And  foith  at  last,  alone  worth  all  the  rest 
O  man,  immortal  by  a  double  prize, 
By  fanie  on  earth— -by  i^ory  in  the  akiesl 


TO  MISS  C- 


ON  HER  BIRTH-DA  Y 


How  many  between  east  and  west, 
Disgrace  their  parenteartii, 

Whose  deeds  constrain  us  to  detest 
The  day  that  gave  them  birth! 

Not  so  when  Stella's  natal  mom 
Revolving  months  restore, 

We  can  rejoice  that  she  was  bom, 
And  wish  her  bom  ooce  mora 
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GRATITUDE. 

ADDBESaED  TO  LADT  HMKETB* 

This  cap,  that  ao  ataiely  appeaza, 

.With  libbon-boand  tasad  an  Ugfa, 
Which  aeema  by  the  cnat  that  it  lean 

AmHtioua  of  broahing  the  fky: 
Thia  cap  to  my  couain  I  owe, 

She  gave  it,  and  ga^  me  boode, 
Wreathed  into  an  elegant  bow, 

The  ribbon  with  which  it  u  tied. 

Thia  wheel-footed  atodying  chair, 

Contrived  both  for  toil  and  repoae, 
Wide  elbowed  and  wadded  with  hair, 

In  which  I  both  aoibble  and  doae, 
Bright  atudded  to  dazzle  the  eyea, 

And  rival  in  luatze  of  that 
In  which,  or  aatronomy  liea, 

Fair  Caaaiopeia  aat: 

Theae  carpeta,  ao  aoft  to  the  foot, 

Caledonia'a  traffic  and  pride, 
O  apare  them  ye  knighta  of  the  boot, 

Eacaped  firom  a  croae-country  ride. 
Thia  table  and  mirror  within, 

Secure  from  ooIMon  and  doat, 
At  which  I  oft  ahave  cheek  and  chin, 

And  periwig  nicely  adjuat : 

Tliis  moveable  atruetaieof  ahelvea, 

For  ita  beauty  admired  and  ita  nae. 
And  charged  with  octavoa  and  twelvea, 

The  gayeat  I  had  to  produce ; 
Where,  flaming  in  scarlet  and  gold, 

Mjf  poems  enchanted  I  view, 
And  hope,  in  duo  time,  to  behold 

My  Iliad  and  Odyasey  too; 

This  china,  that  decks  the  alcove, 

Which  here  people  call  a  bnfl^ 
But  what  the  goda  call  it  above, 

Haa  ne'er  been  revealed  to  ua  yet; 
Theae  curtains,  that  keep  the  room  warm 

Or  cool,  aa  the  seaaon  demands. 
These  stoves  that  for  pattern  and  form, 

Seem  the  labour  of  Muldber'a  hands: 

All  these  are  not  half  that  I  owe 

To  one  firom  her  earliest  youth* 
To  me  ever  ready  to  show 

Benignity,  finendahip,  and  truth : 
For  time  the  destroyer  declared 

And  be  of  our  periahing  kind. 
It  even  her  &oe  he  haa  spared, 

Much  less  could  he  alter  her  mmd. 

Thua  compassed  about  with  the  gooda 
And  chattela  of  leiaure  and  eaae, 

I  indulge  my  poetical  mooda 
In  many  auch  fancies  an  these; 


And  fimcies  I  fear  they  will 
Poefa  gooda  are  not  often  ao  fine; 

The  poeta  will  awear  that  I  dream, 
When  I  aing  of  the  aplendour  of  mine. 


THE  FLATTmaMILL. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

When  a  bar  of  pure  silver,  or  ingot  of  gold, 
Is  sent  to  be  flatted  or  wrought  into  length. 

It  ia  passed  between  cylinders  often  and  n^ed 
In  an  engine  of  utmost  mechanical  strength. 

Thua  tortured  and  squeezed,  at  last  it  appean 
Like  a  loose  heap  of  ribbon,  a  glittering  show, 
Uke  muaic  it  tinkles  and  rings  in  your  ean, 
And,  warmed  by  the  pressure,  is  all  in  a  glow 

Thia  process  achieved,  it  b  doomed  to  sustain 
The  thump-after-thump  of  a  goldbeater*a  mallet, 

And  at  last  is  of  service  in  sickness  or  pain 
To  cover  a  pill  for  a  delicate  palate. 

Alas  for  the  poet!  who  daiea  undertake 
To  urge  reformation  of  national  ill — 

His  head  and  his  heart  are  both  llkdy  to  ache 
With  the  double  employment  of  mallet  and  mill 

If  he  wish  to  instruct,  he  must  learn  to  delight. 
Smooth,  ductile,  and  even,  his  ftmcy  must  flow, 

Must  tinkle  and  glitter  like  gold  to  the  sight, 
And  catch  in  its  pn^greaa  a  sensible  glow. 

After  all,  he  must  beat  it  aa  thin  and  aa  fine 
As  the  leaf  that  unfolda  what  an  invalid  swal- 

l0W8« 

For  truth  is  unwelcome,  however  divine, 
And  unless  you  adorn  it  a  nausea  follows. 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON, 

ON  HER  BEAUTIFUL  TRANSCRIPT  OF  HORACE'S  0D% 
AD  LIBRUM  SUUlf. 

Maria,  could  Horace  have  guesMd 

What  honour  awaited  his  ode, 
To  his  own  little  volume  addressed, 

The  honour  which  you  have  bestowed, 
Who  have  traced  it  in  chaiactera  here 

So  elegant,  even  and  neat. 
He  had  laughed  at  the  ciitiGal  aneer. 

Which  he  seems  to  have  trembled  to  meet 

■ 

And  sneer  if  you  please  he  had  said, 

A  nymph  ahall  hereafter  arise, 
Who  shall  give  me,  when  you  are  aH  dead, 

The  glory  your  malice  denies. 
Shan  dignity  give  to  my  lay. 

Although  but  a  mere  bagatelle; 
And  even  a  poet  shall  say, 

I^othing  ever  was  written  so  well 
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STANZAS 

On  tbe  kue  IndBCMit  UbertiM  taken  with  the  mnalai  of  the 
great  IfUton^Aimo  1790. 

"  Mb  too,  peiehanoe,  m  fiitciie  dayi, 
Tho  Kulplimd  ftone  ihaD  thow, 

With  Paphian  myrtle  or  with  bays 
FamaHLBii  on  mj  brow. 

*  But  I,  or  en  that  eeaaon  come, 

Escaped  firom  every  care, 
Shall  reach  my  refuge  in  the  tomb, 

And  Bleep  aecnrely  there/** 

So  sang,  in  Roman  tone  and  atyle, 

The  youthful  bard,  ere  long 
Ordained  to  grace  his  native  Isle 

With  her  sablimeiC  song. 

Who  then  bat  must  concet?e  disdun, 

Hearing  the  deed  unblest 
Of  wretches  who  have  dared  profane 

His  dread  sepnlchral  resti 

HI  fare  the  hands  that  heaved  the  stones 

Where  Milton's  ashes  lay, 
That  trembled  not  to  grasp  his  bones 

And  steal  his  dust  away! 

O  ill-reqaited  bard!  neglect 

Thy  living  worth  repaid, 
And  blind  idolatroos  respect 

As  mudi  a£Qranti  thee  dead. 


TO  MRS.  KING. 

Im  her  ktad  Fnnnt  to  the  AnShar.  a  Fatch-wack 
pane  of  her  own  making. 

The  Bard,  if  e'er  he  feel  at  all, 
Must  sure  be  quickened  by  a  call 

Both  on  his  heart  and  head, 
To  pay  with  tunelul  thanks  the  care 
And  kindness  of  a  lady  fidr 

Who  deigns  to  deck  his  bed. 


>  A  bed  like  thii,  in  ancient  time. 
On  Ida's  barren  top  sublime, 

(As  Homer's  Epic  shows) 
Composed  of  sweetest  vernal  flowers. 
Without  the  aid  of  sun  and  diowers, 

For  Jove  and  Juno  rose. 

Less  beaudful,  however  gay, 
Is  that  which  in  the  seoicldng  day 
Reodves  the  weaiy  swain 


*  FonlianetDCMtros 
Mettooi  ant  FqjUa  aqnti 
TkcBde  f  oinii  A  t  ego 


vulnia 
FuniMlde  taml 
paoequleHiaaaL 
JtBUontnManm, 

O 


Who,  laying  his  long  scythe  <»»», 
Sleeps  on  some  bank  with  daisies  pied, 
Till  roused  to  toil  again. 

What  labours  of  the  lomn  I  see! 
Looms  numberless  have  groaned  fixr  me  t 

Should  every  maiden  come 
To  scramble  Sat  the  patch  that  bears 
The  impress  of  the  robe  she  wean, 

The  bell  would  toll  far  some. 

And  oh,  what  havoc  would  ensue! 

This  bright  display  of  every  hue 
All  in  a  moment  fled! 

As  if  a  storm  should  strip  the  bowen 

Of  all  their  tendrils,  leaves,  and  flowers- 
Each  pocketing  a  shred. 

Thanks,  then,  to  eveiy  gentle  fliir 
Who  will  not  come  to  peck  me  bare. 

As  bnd  of  borrowed  feather, 
And  thanks,  to  One,  above  them  all, 
The  gentle  Fair  of  Pertenhall, 

Who  put  tho  whde  together. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  POET& 

Two  nymphs,  both  neariy  of  an  age, 
Of  numerous  charms  possessed, 

A  warm  dispute  once  chanced  to  wage, 
Whose  temper  was  the  best. 

The  worth  of  each  had  been  complete. 

Had  both  alike  been  mild: 
But  one,  although  her  smile  was  sweet, 

Frowned  oltener  than  she  smiled. 
And  in  her  humour,  when  she  frowned, 

Would  raise  her  voice  and  roar, 
And  shake  with  fury  to  the  ground 

The  garland  that  she  won. 

The  other  was  of  gentler  cast. 

From  all  such  frenzy  clear. 
Her  frowns  were  seldom  known  to  last. 

And  never  proved  severe. 

To  poets  of  renown  in  song 
The  nymphs  referred  the  cause. 

Who,  strange  to  tell,  all  judged  it  wrongs 
And  gave  misplaced  applause. 

They  gentle  called,  and  Idnd  and  soft, 

The  flippant  and  the  scold. 
And  though  she  changed  her  mood  so  oft. 

That  fidHng  left  untold. 

No  Judges,  sure,  were  e'er  so  mad* 

Or  so  rMolved  to  err- 
In  short,  the  charms  her  sister  had 

They  lavished  all  on  her. 
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Then  thui  the  god  whom  fondly  they 

Their  great  mflpiier  call, 
Waa  heard,  one  genial  amnmer'a  day, 

To  repximand  them  all : 


Since  thus  ye  have  eombhied,''  he  nid, 
''  My  iavouxite  nymph  to  alight, 
Adorning  May,  that  peevish  maid, 
With  June's  nndoiibted  li^t, 

"  The  minx  shall,  for  your  folly's  sake, 

Still  prove  henielf  a  shrew, 
Shall  make  your  scribhling  fingers  ache, 

And  pinch  your  noses  blue.'' 


And  the  old  utensil  of  Un 
Was  cold  and  comfortless  within : 
She  Aerefore  wished,  instead  of  those, 
Some  |daoe  of  mors  serene  repose, 
Where  neither  cold  might  come,  nor  ahr 
Too  rudely  wanton  with  her  hair, 
And  sought  it  in  the  likeliest  mode 
Within  her  master's  snug  abode. 


EPITAPH 

ON  MRS.  M.  BIGGINS,  OF  WESTON. 

Laurels  may  flourish  round  the  oonqueiai^  tomb, 
But  happiest  they,  who  win  the  world  to  come: 
Believen  have  a  ailent  field  to  fight, 
And  their  exploits  axe  veiled  firom  human  right. 
They  in  some  nook,  where  little  known  they 

dwell. 
Kneel,  pray  an  fidth,  and  rout  the  hosts  of  hell; 
Eternal  triumphs  crown  their  toils  divine. 
And  all  those  triumphs,  Maiy,  now  are  thine. 


THE  RETIRED  CAT. 

A  Poet's  Cat,  sedate  and  grave 
As  poet  well  could  wish  to  have. 
Was  much  addicted  to  inquire 
For  nooks  to  which  she  might  retire. 
And  where,  secure  as  mouse  in  chink, 
She  might  repose,  or  sit  and  think. 
I  know  not  where  she  caught  the  trick 
Nature  perhaps  herself  had  cast  her 
In  such  a  mould  pRiLOsopHiauE, 
Or  else  she  learned  it  of  her  master. 
Sometimes  ascending,  debonair. 
An  apple-tree,  or  lofty  pear. 
Lodged  with  convenience  in  the  fork. 
She  watched  the  gardener  at  his  work; 
Sometimes  her  ease  and  solace  sought 
In  an  old  empty  watering-pot, 
There  wanting  nothing,  save  a  fan. 
To  seem  some  nymph  in  her  sedan, 
Appareled  in  exactest  sort, 
And  ready  to  be  borne  to  court. 

But  love  of  change  it  seems  has  place 
XTot  only  in  our  wiser  race ; 
Cats  also  feel,  as  well  as  we. 
That  passion's  force,  and  so  did  she. 
Her  climbing,  she  began  to  find, 
Exposed  her  too  much  to  the  wind, 


A  drawer  it  chanced,  at  bottom  lined 
With  linen  of  the  softest  kind, 
With  such  as  merchants  introduce 
From  India,  for  the  ladies'  use; 
A  drawer  impending  o'er  the  rest, 
Half  open  in  the  topmost  chest, 
Of  depth  enough,  and  none  to  spare, 
Invit^  her  to  slumber  there ;  * 
Puss  with  delight,  beyond  ezpreemon. 
Surveyed  the  scene  and  took  possesaion. 
Recumbent  at  her  ease,  ere  long, 
And  lulled  by  her  own  humdrum  song, 
She  left  the  cares  of  life  behind. 
And  slept  as  she  would  sleep  her  last, 
When  in  came,  housewifely  inclined, 
The  chambermaid,  and  shut  it  fost, 
By  no  malignity  impelled, 
But  all  unconscious  whom  it  held. 

Awakened  by  the  shock,  (cried  puss) 
"  Was  ever  cat  attended  thus  t 
The  open  drawer  wns  left,  I  see, 
Merely  to  prove  a  nest  for  me, 
For  soon  as  I  was  weO  composed. 
Then  came  the  mud,  and  it  was  closed. 
How  smooth  these  'keichiefi,  and  how  sweet ! 
Oh  what  a  deficate  retreat  I 
I  will  resign  myself  to  rest' 
Till  Sol  declining  in  the  west, 
Shall  call  to  supper,  when,  no  doubt, 
Susan  will  come,  and  let  me  out'* 

The  evening  came,  the  sun  descended, 
And  puss  remained  still  unattended. 
The  night  rolled  tardily  away, 
(With  her  indeed  'twas  never  day) 
The  sprightly  mom  her  course  renewed. 
The  evening  gray  again  ensued, 
And  puss  came  into  mind  no  more, 
Than  if  entombed  the  day  before ; 
With  hunger  pinched,  and  pinched  for  room, 
She  now  presaged  approaching  doom. 
Nor  slept  a  single  wink,  nor  purred, 
Conscious  of  jeopardy  incurred. 

That  night,  by  chance,  the  poet,  watching 
Heard  an  inexplicable  scratching ; 
His  noble  heart  went  pit-a-pat, 
And  to  himself  he  said—"  what's  that  V 
He  drew  the  curtain  at  hte  side. 
And  forth  he  peeped,  but  not^g  spied. 
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Yet,  by  hiB  ear  directed,  guessed 

Something  impriaoned  in  the  chest 

And,  doubtful  what,  with  prudent  care 

Resolved  it  should  continue  there. 

At  leqgth  a  Toice  which  well  he  knew, 

A  long  and  melancholy  mew, 

Saluting  his  poetic  cars. 

Consoled  him  and  dispelled  his  fearft; 

He  left  his  bed,  he  trod  the  floor, 

He  'gan  in  haste  the  drawers  explore, 

The  lowest  first,  and  without  stop 

The  rest  in  order  to  the  top. 

For  tis  a  tnith  well  known  to  most, 

That  whatsoever  thing  is  lost, 

We  seek  it,  ere  it  come  to  light, 

In  every  cranny  but  the  nf^ 

Forth  skipped  the  cat,  not  now  replete 

As  erst  with  airy  self^onceit, 

Nor  in  her  own  lond  oomprehenslony 

A  theme  for  all  the  world's  attention, 

But  modest,  sober,  cured  of  all 

Her  notions  hyperbolical. 

And  wishing  for  a  place  of  rest, 

Any  thing  rather  than  a  chest. 

Then  stuped  the  poet  into  bed 

With  this  reflection  in  his  head. 

^     MORAL. 

Beware  of  too  sublime  a  sense 
Of  your  own  worth  and  consequence* 
The  man  who  dreams  himself  so  great. 
And  his  importance  of  such  weight, 
That  all  around  in  all  that's  done 
Must  move  and  act  for  him  alone, 
Will  learn  in  school  of  tribulation 
The  folly  of  his  expectation. 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE, 

* 

WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  HEARD  BIVQ  ON  KrW-TEAR's 

DAT. 

Whence  is  it,  that  amazed  I  hear 

From  yonder  withered  spray. 
This  foremost  mom  of  all  the  year, 

The  melody  of  May  1 

And  why,  since  thousands  would  be  proud 

Of  such  a  favour  shown. 
Am  I  selected  from  the  crowd  • 

To  witness  it  alone  1 

Sing'st  thou,  sweet  Philomel,  to  me, 

For.  that  I  alw  bng 
Have  practised  in  the  graves  like  thee^ 

Though  not  like  thee  in  songi 

Ot  fing'st  thou  rather  under  fotee 

Of  some  divine  command, 
Commissioned  to  presage  acomie 

Of  happier  davw  at  handl 


Thrice  welcome  then!  for  many  a  long 

And  joyless  year  have  I, 
As  thou  to-day,  pat  forth  my  song 

Beneatn  a  wintry  rMy, 

But  thee  no  wintry  skies  can  harm, 

Who  only  need'st  to  sing. 
To  make  e'en  January  charm. 

And  every  season  Spring. 


SONNET. 


TO  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,   ESO. 

Thy  country,  WHberfoioe,  with  just  disdain,     . 
Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  called 
Frantic,  for  thy  zeal  to  loose  the  enthralled 

From  exile,  public  sale,  and  sbveiy's  chain. 
Friend  of  the  poor,  the  wronged,  the  fetter> 
gaUed,   • 

Fear  not  lest  labour  such  as  thine  be  vain. 
Thou  hast  achieved  a  part;  hast  gained  the  eai 

Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause; 

Hope  smiles,  joy  springs,  and  though  cold  caution 
pause 
And  weave -delay,  the  better  hour  is  near 
That  shall  remunerate  thy  toils  severe 

By  peace  for  Alric,  fenced  with  British  laws. 

Enjoy  what  thou  hast  won,  esteem  and  love 
From  all  the  just  on  earth,  and  all  the  blest  above. 


EPIGRAM. 

PRINTED  IN  THE  NORTHAMPTON  MERCT7RT. 

To  purify  their  wine  some  people  bleed 
A  lamb  into  the  barrel,  and  succeed; 
No  nostrum,  planters  say,  is  half  so  good 
To  make  fine  sugar,  as  a  negrai'a  blood. 
Now  Ia7nb3  and  negroes  both  are  hanules^  things, 
And  thence  perhaps  the  wondrous  virtue  springs. 
'Tis  in  the  blood  of  innooenoe  atone- 
Good  cause  why  planters  never  try  their  own. 


TO  DR.  AUSTIN, 

OF  CECIL-STREET,  LONDON. 

Austin  I  accept  a  grateful  verse  firom  mo 
The  poet's  treasure,  no  ingtorious  fee. 
Loved  by  the  Muses,  thy  ingenuous  mmd 
Pleasing  requital  in  my  verw  may  find; 
Verse  oft  has  dashed  the  scythe  of  Time  aside; 
Inmuntalizing  names  which  else  had  died. 
And  01  could  I  command  the  glittering  wealth 
With  which  sick  kings  are  glad  to  porcbast 
health; 


ISO 
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Yet,  if  eztensiTe  fiune  and  sara  to  Ure, 
Were  in  the  power  of  irene  like  mine  to  give, 
I  would  not  recompense  hie  ait  with  leaa, 
Who,  giving  Maiy  health,  heab  my  dBatreae. 

Friend  of  my  fiiendl^  I  love  thee,  tho^  milmown, 
And  holdly  eaU  thee,  being  his,  my  own. 


SONNET. 

« 

ADDR£88CD  TO  WILLIAM  HATLXT,  BSO. 

Hatlbt — thy  tenderneas  fnlemal  shown. 

In  our  first  interview,  delightfu]  guest! 

To  Mary  and  me  tat  her  dear  sake  distresnd, 
Such  as  it  is  has  made  my  heart  thy  own. 
Though  heedless  now  of  new  engagements  grown ; 

For  threescore  vnnten  make  a  wintry  Inreast, 

And  I  had  purposed  ne*er  to  go  in  quest' 
Of  Friendship  more,  except  with  Oft  alone; 

But  thou  hast  won  me:  nor  is  God  my  ibe, 
Who  ere  thu  last  afflictive  scene  began. 

Sent  thee  to  mitigate  the  dreadful  blow. 

Mv  brother,  by  whose  sympathy  I  know 
Thy  true  deserts  infidliUy  to  scan. 
Not  more  t'  admire  the  bard  than  bve  tiie  man. 


CATHARINA. 
On  her  MttTlags  toGsoip  Oouruiay,  Eq. 

BcLiEYE  it  or  not  as  yon  choose, 

The  doctrine  is  certainly  true. 
That  the  future  is  known  to  the  muse, 

And  poets  are  oracles  too. 
I  did  but  express  a  deare 

To  see  Catharina  at  home. 
At  the  side  of  my  firiend  George's  ^n. 

And  lo— she  is  actually  come. 

Swsh  prophet  some  may  despise, 

But  the  vrish  of  a  poet  and  fiiend 
Perhaps  is  appvoved  in  the  skies, 

And  therefore  attains  to  iti  end. 
'Twas  a  vrish  that  flew  ardently  forth 

From  a  bosom  efiectnally  warmed 
With  the  talents,  the  graces,  and  worth 

Of  the  perKm  for  whom  it  was  formed. 

Mariat  would  leave  us,  I  knew. 

To  the  grief  and  regret  of  us  all, 
But  less  to  our  griel^  could  we  view 

Catharina  the  queen  of  the  halL 
And  therefore  I  wished  as  I  did. 

And  therefore  this  union  of  hands 
Not  a  whisper  was  heard  to  ferUd, 

But  all  cry— amen— to  the  bans. 


Since  therefore  I  seem  to  incur 

No  danger  of  vrishing  in  vain, 
When  mining  good  vrishes  for  her, 

I  will  e'en  to  my  wishes  again— 
With  one  I  have  made  her  a  vrifo. 

And  now  I  will  tiy  with  another, 
Which  l^can  not  suppress  for  my  Ufe— 

How  soon  I  can  make  her  a  mothor. 


Hsj4f 


t  Lad/ ThnekmartoB. 


SONNET. 

TO  GEOROE  R0MNE7,  ESQ. 

On  his  picture  of  ms  in  crayon,  dnwn  at  Eutham  In  lbs 
61it  ymrefmj  age,  and  In  the  monthe  of  AugiMt  and  flip- 
tember,  1792. 

RoMNET  expert,  infollibly  to  trace 
On  chart  or  canvass,  not  the  form  alone 
And  semblance,  but,  however  faintly  shown, 

The  mind's  impression  too  on  every  face — 

With  strokes  that  time  ought  never  to  erase. 
Thou  hast  so  penciled  mine,  that  though  I  owo 
The  subject  worthless,  I  have  never  known 

The  artist  shining  with  superior  grace. 

But  this  I  mark— that  symptoms  none  of  wo 
In  thy  incomparable  work  appear. 

Well— I  am  satisfiedit  should  be  so, 
Smce,  on  maturer  thought,  the  cause  is  dear; 

For  in  my  looks  what  sorrow  oouldst  thou  see 

When  I  was  Hayley's  guest,  and  sat  to  theel 


ON  RECEIVINQ  HAYLEY'S  PICTURE. 

In  language  warm  ascoold  be  breathed  or  penned, 
Thy  picture  speaks  th'  origuial,  mj  fiiend. 
Not  by  those  looks  that  indicate  thy  mind— 
They  only  speak  thee  fiiend  of  aD  mankind; 
ExpresBon  here  more  soothing  still  I  see. 
That  fiiend  of  otf  a  partial  fiiend  to  me. 


ON  A  PLANT  OP  VIRGIN'S  BOWER. 

DEBiaNEO  TO  OOTER  A  OARDBN-aSAT. 

Thritb,  gentle  plant!  and  weave  a  bower 

For  Mary  and  for  me, 
And  deck  with  many  a  splendid  fkwei 

Thy  foliage  large  and  free. 

Thou  cam*st  from  Eaxtharo,  and  wHt  ahad^ 

(If  truly  I  divine) 
SooM  fiiture  day  th'  illustrious  head 

Of  Him  who  made  thee  mine. 
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SliouIJ  Daphne  show  a  jealous  fiown, 

And  envy  seize  the  bay, 
AfSmung  none  so  fit  to  crown 

Such  honoured  brows  as  they. 

Thy  cause  with  seal  we  shall  defend, 
And  with  convincing  power; 

For  why  should  not  the  virgin's  friend 
Be  crowned  with  viigin's  bowerl 


TO  MY  COUSIN,  ANNE  BODHAM, 

ON    RECEIVIKO    FROM    HER  A    NET-WORK    PURSE, 
MADE  BT  HERSELF. 

Mr  gentle  Anne,  whom  heretofore, 
When  I  was  young,  and  thou  no  more 

Than  playUiing  Ibr  a  nurse, 
I  danced  and  fondled  on  my  knee, 
A  kitten  both  in  size  and  glee, 

I  thank  thee  for  my  puise. 

Grold  pays  the  worth  of  all  things  here; 
But  not  of  love; — that  gem's  too  dear 

For  richest  rogues  to  win  it; 
I,  therefore,  as  a  proof  of  love, 
Esteem  thy  present  &r  above 

The  best  things  kept  within  it 


TO  MRS.  XmWIN. 

Mart!  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings, 
Such  aid  from  heaven  as  some  have  feigned  they 

drew, 
An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 

And  undebesed  by  praise  of  meaner  things, 

That  ere  through  age  or  wo  I  shed  my  wings, 
I  may  record  thy  worth  vrith  honour  due^ 
In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true. 

And  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings. 

But  thou  hast  little  need.    There  is  a  book 
By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light, 

On  which  the  eyes  of  Qod  not  rarely  look, 
A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright; 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  feithftd  Maiy,  shine, 
And,  since  thou  own'st  that  praise,  I  span  thee 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCL 

DsAK  architect  of  fine  chateaux  in  air, 
Worthier  to  stand  fer  ever,  if  they  could, 
Than  any  built  of  stone,  or  yet  of  wood, 

For  back  of  royal  elephant  to  bear! 

0  for  pemmwton  from  the  skies  to  shan, 
Much  to  my  own,  though  little  to  thy  good, 
With  thee  (not  subject  to  the  jealous  moodt) 

A  paitneiship  of  liteiary  vranl 

II  Q  % 


But  I  am  bankrupt  now;  and  doomed  henoefonh 
To  drudge,  in  descant  dry,  on  othen'  lays; 

Bards,  I  acknowledge,  of  unequalled  worth!       # 
Bui  what  is  commentator's  happiest  praiM*! 

That  he  has  flimished  lights  for  other  eyes,' 
Which  they,  who  need  them,  use,  and  then  despise 


ON  A  SPANIEL,  CALLED  BEAU, 

KILLING  A  TOUNO  BIRD. 

A*  SPANIEL,  Beau,  that  fares  like  you, 

Well-fed,  and  at  his  ease, 
Should  wiser  be  than  to  pursue 

Each  trifle  that  ho  sees. 

But  you  have  killed  a  tiny  bird. 

Which  flew  not  till  to-day. 
Against  my  orders,  whom  you  heard 

Forbidding  you  the  prey. 

Nor  did  you  kill  that  you  might  eat. 

And  ease  k  doggish  pain. 
For  him,  though  chased  with  ftuioos  heat, 

You  left  where  he  was  slain. 

Nor  was  he  of  the  thievish  sort, 

Or  one  whom  Uood  allures, 
But  innocent  was  all  his  sport 

Whom  you  have  torn  fiir  yours. 

My  dog!  what  remedy  remains. 

Since,  teach  yon  all  I  can, 
I  see  you,  aAer  all  my  peins^ 

So  much  resemble  manl 


BEAU'S  REPLY. 

Sir,  when  I  flew  to  seize  the  biid 

In  spite  of  your  cqamiand, 
A  louder  voice  than  youn  I  heard, 

And  harder  to  vnthstand. 

You  cried— forbear— but  in  my  bueast 
A  mightier  cried— prooeecU* 

'Twae  Nature,  sir,  whose  stim^  bebMI 
Tfnp<>llA<l  me  to  the  deed. 

Yet  much  as  nature  I  leqpedi 

I  ventured  once  to  break, 
(As  yon  perhaps  may  leoollecl) 

Her  precept  for  your  sake; 

And  when  your  linnet  en  a  day 

Passing  his  prison  door. 
Had  fluttered  all  lus  strength  awiji 

And  panting  presMd  the  floor. 
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Well  knowing  him  a  lacred  things 
Not  destined  to  my  tooth, 

1  osdj  kissed  his  ruffled  wing, 
And  licked  the  feathen  smoodi. 

Let  my  obedience  then  excuse 

fi&j  diaobedienoe  now, 
Nor  some  reproof  yourselves  refuse 

From  your  aggrieved  bow-wow  j 

If  killing  bride  be  such  a  crime, 
(Which  I  can  hardly  see,) 

Wliat  think  you,  rar,  of  kilUng  Time 
With  verse  addressed  to  me  1 


TO  MARY. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past, 
Since  our  first  sky  was  oveicaat, 
Ah  would  that  this  might  be  the  lastl 

My  Maiy! 

Thy  spiriti  have  a  lUnter  flow^ 
1  see  them  daily  weaker  grow 
'Twae  my  ^HAress  that  brought  thee  lorn 

My  Mary! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  ston^ 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more. 

My  Maryl 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fiilfil 
The  same  kind  office  £»  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Maiy! 

But  veil  thou  playd*st  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art. 
Have  wound  themsdves  about  this  heart. 

My  Maiy! 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  mc  they  charm,  whatever  the  theme,- 

My  Mary! 

,  rhy  silver  locks  once  auburn  bright. 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light. 

My  Mary! 

For  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  1 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  lor  me. 

My  M«y! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decfane, 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 
Vet  gentlr  prost,  pness  gently  mine, 

My  Mar?! 


Such  feeblenes  of  limbs  fthon  pcor'sty 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  mov'sti 
Upheld  by  two,  yet  stUi  thou  lov'st. 

My  Mary! 

And  still  to  b^,  though  prest  with  iH, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chili, 
With  me  is  tobe  tovely  still, 

MyMaiyf 

fiut  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show, 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  wo,' 

My  Mary! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last) 

My  Mary! 


ON  THE  ICE  ISLANDS, 

SEEK  FLOATDfO  IN  TBB  GERMAN  OCEAN. 

What  portents,  from  that  distant  region,  ride, 
Unseen  till  now  in  ours,  the  astonished  tidel 
In  ages  past,  old  Proteus,  with  his  droves 
Of  seacalves,  sought  the  mountains  and  the  groves 
But  now,  descending  whence  of  late  they  stood, 
Themselves  the  mountains  seem  to  rove  the  flood. 
Dire  times  were  they,  AiO-chaigcd  with  human 

woes; 
And  these,  scarce  less  calamitous  than  those. 
What  view  wc  now  1  More  wondrous  still  1  Be- 
hold I 
Like  burnished  brass  they  shine,  or  beaten  gold  \ 
And  all  around  the  pearl's  pure  splendour  show, 
And  all  areund  the  ruby's  fiery  glow. 
Come  they  from  India,  where  the  burning  earth, 
AU  bounteous,  gives  her  richest  treasures  buth ; 
And  where  the  costly  gems,  that  beam  areund 
The  brows  of  mightieat  pot<aitates,  are  found  1 
No.    Never  such  a  countless  daszting  store 
Had  left,  unseen,  the  Ganges'  peopled  shore. 
Rapacbus  hands,  and  ever-watchfiil  eyes, 
Should  sooner  far  havei  marked  and  seized  the 

prize. 
Whence  i^rang  they  then  1  Ejected  have  they  come 
From  Ves'vius',  or  from  JEtna's  burning  womb  ? 
Thus  shine  they  scIf-illumed,  or  but  display 
The  borrowed  splendours  of  a  cloudless  day? 
With  borrow^  beams  they  shine.    The  gales, 

that  breathe 
Now  landward,  and  the  current's  force  beneath. 
Have  borne  them  nearer :  and  the  nearer  sight. 
Advantaged  more,  contemplates  them  aright 
Their  lofty  summits  crested  high,  tbqy  show, 
With  mingled  sleet,  and  long-incumbent  snow. 
The  rest  is  ice.    Far  hence,  where  meet,  seveie, 
Bleak  winter  well-nigh  saddens  all  the  year 
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Their  infiml  growth  htguL    He  bttde  aiite 
Their  unoouth  lofmi,  pofteatous  in  our  eyw. 
Oft  M  disBolved  by  truuie&t  mdis,  Che  mow 
Left  the  tall  clifi;  to  join  the  flood  heiow ; 
He  caught,  and  cuidled  with  a  fieenng  biaet 
The  current,  ere  it  reached  the  bonndleaB  waste. 
By  alow  degprees  uproee  the  wondrous  pile, 
And  long  socoeflrive  ages  rolled  the  while ; 
Till,  ceaseless  in  its  growth,  it  claimed  to  stand, 
Tall  as  its  rival  mountains  on  the  land. 
Thus  stood,  and  unremoTeahle  by  skill, 
Or  force  of  man,  had  stood  the  structure  still; 
But  that,  though  firmly  fixed,  supplanted  yet 
By  pressure  of  its  own  enormous  weight. 
It  left  the  shelving  beach — and,  with  a  sound 
That  shook  the  bellowii^  waves  and  rocks  around 
Self-launched,  and  swiftly,  to  the  briny  wave. 
As  if  instinct  with  strong  desire  to  lave, 
Down  went  the  ponderous  mass.    Sobudsof  old, 
How  Delos  swam  th'  iEgean  deep,  have  told. 
But  notof  icewasDelos.    Delos  boro 
Herb,  fixiit,  and  flower.  She,  crowned  with  laurel, 

wore. 
Even  under  wintty  skies,  a  summer  smile; 
And  Delos  was  Apollo's  favourite  isle. 
But,  hoirid  wandereis  of  the  de^,  to  you, 
He  deems  Cimmerian  daricness  only  due. 
Your  hated  birth  he  deigned  not  to  survey, 
But,  scornful,  turned  his  glorious  eyes  away. 
Hence !  seek  your  home,  nor  longer  rashly  daro 
The  darts  of  Phffibus,  and  a  softer  air ; 
Lest  ye  regret,  too  late,  your  native  coast, 
In  no  congenial  gulf  finr  ever  lost ! 

THE  CASTAWAY. 

Odscurest  night  involved  the  sky; 

Th'  Atlantic  Inllows  roared, 
When  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 

Washed  headlong  from  on  board. 
Of  friends,  of  hopes,  of  all  bereft, 
His  floating  home  for  ever  left.  * 

No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boast, 

Than  he,  with  whom  we  went, 
Not  ever  sMp  left  Albbn's  coast, 

With  warmer  wishes  sent 
He  bved  them  both,  but  both  in  viin, 
Nor  him  beheld,  nor  her  again. 

Not  long  beneath  the  whekuing  bnoie^ 

Expert  to  swim  he  lay ; 
Nor  soon  he  felt  his  strength  decline, 

Or  courage  die  away; 
But  waged  with  death  a  lasting  strife, 
Supported  by  despair  of  life. 

He  shouted ;  nor  his  ftiends  had 

To  diedk  the  venel's  coum, 
But  so  the  finioos  blast  pievailed, 

That,  pitiless,  peribne. 


They  left  their  ootoast  matobehiwl, 
And  scudded  still  before  the  wind. 

Some  succour  yet  they  could  aflbrd; 

And,  such  as  storms  allow. 
The  cask,  the  co(^  the  floated  coid, 

Delayed  not  to  bestow ; 
But  he  (they  knew)  nor  ship  nor  shore. 
Whatever  they  gave,  should  visit  more. 

Nor,  cruel  as  it  seemed,  could  he. 
Their  haste  himself  condemn. 

Aware  that  flight,  in  such  a  sea, 
Alone  could  rescue  them; 

Yet  bitter  felt  it  still  to  die 

Deserted,  and  his  friends  so  nigh. 

He  long  survives,  who  lives  an  hoar 

In  ocean  self-upheU : 
And  so  k>ng  he,  vrith  unspent  power 

His  destiny  repelled : 
And  ever  as  the  nunntes  flew. 
Entreated  help,  or  cried— ^'Afieu!" 

At  length,  his  tranaent  respite  past. 

His  comrades,  who  before 
Had  heard  his  voice  in  eveiy  blast, 

Could  catch  the  sound  no  more. 
For  then,  by  toil  subdued,  he  drank 
The  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  sank. 

No  poet  wept  him :  but  the  page 

Of  narrative  sincere. 
That  tells  his  name,  his  worth,  his  age. 

Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear. 
And  tears  by  bards  or  heroes  shed 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

I  therefore  puipoee  not,  or  dream. 

Descanting  on  his  fli^. 
To  give  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  enduring  date. 
But  misery  still  delighto  to  trace 
Ite  'semblance  in  another's  case. 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed 

No  light  propitious  shone ; 
When,  snatohed  inm  all  eflfectnal  aid, 

We  perished  each  alone : 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea. 
And  whelmed  in  deeper  guHk  than  hs. 


CTvaiurlatfotur  team  fTfncent  Mmant 


L  THE  GLOW-WORM. 

Beneath  the  hedge,  or  near  the  stveMi, 
A  worm  is  known  to  stray ; 

That  shows  by  night  a  hieid  beam, 
Which  disappears  by  day. 
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Disputes  have  been,  and  still  prevail, 
From  whence  his  rays  proceed ; 

Some  give  that  honour  to  his  taili 
And  others  to  his  head. 

But  this  is  sure— the  hand  of  night, 

That  kindles  up  the  skies, 
Gives  him  a  modicum  of  light 

Proportioned  to  his  size. 

Perhaps  indulgent  Nature  meant, 

By  such  a  lamp  bestowed, 
To  bid  the  traveller,  as  he  went, 

Be  careful  where  he  trod : 

Nor  crush  a  wonn,  whose  useful  light 
Might  serve,  however  small. 

To  show  a  stumUing-stone  by  night, 
And  save  him  fiom  a  fiUl. 

Whate'er  she  meant,  this  truth  divine 

Is  legible  and  plain, 
'Tis  power  almighty  bids  him  shine. 

Nor  bids  him  abiod  in  vain. 

Ye  pTOttd  and  wealthy,  let  this  theme 
Teach  humbler  thoughts  to  you, 

Since  such  a  reptile  has  its  gem, 
And  boasts  its  splendour  too. 


II.  THE  JACKDAW. 

There  b  a  bird,  who  by  his  coat, 
And  by  the  hoarseness  of  his  note. 

Might  be  supposed  a  crow; 
A^great  fiequenter  of  the  churoh. 
Where  biahop-like  he  finds  a  perch, 

And  dormitory  too. 

Above  the  steeple  shines  a  jdate. 
That  turns  and  turns,  to  indicate 

From  what  point  blows  the  weather. 
Look  up-<-yoar  brains  begin  to  swim, 
'Tis  in  the  cknid*— that  pleases  him, 

He  chooses  it  the  rather. 

Fond  of  the  speculative  hdght, 
Thither  he  wings  his  airy  flight. 

And  thence  securely  sees 
The  bustle  and  the  rareeshow 
That  occupy  mankind  bekfw 

Secure  and  at 


Vcm  think,  no  doubt,  he  sits  and  muses 
On  future  broken  bones  and  bruises. 

If  he  ahoidd  ehanoe  to  fiJL 
No;  not  a  mo^  thought  like  that 
Employs  his  phikMophic  pate, 

Or  troubles  it  at  aU. 


He  sees  that  this  great  roundabout, 
The  world,  with  all  its  motksy  rout, 

Chureh,  army,  physic,  law, 
Its  customs,  and  its  businesi^ 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his, 

And  says— what  says  hel — Caw. 

Thrice  happy  bird!  I  too  have  seen 
Much  of  the  vanities  men ; 

And,  sick  of  having  seen  'em, 
Would  cheerfully  these  limbs  resigu 
For  such  a  pair  of  vnngs  as  thine, 

And  such  a  head  between  'em. 


III.  THE  CRICKET. 

XiiTTLB  inmate,  full  of  mirth, 
Chirping  on  my  kitchen  hearth, 
Wheresoe'er  be  thine  abode. 
Always  harbinger  of  good, 
Pay  me  for  thy  warm  retreat 
With  a  song  more  soft  and  sweet; 
In  return  thou  shalt  receive 
Such  a  strain  as  I  can  give. 

Thus  thy  praise  shall  be  expresaed, 
Inoffensive,  welcome  guest! 
While  the  rat  is  on  the  scout, 
And  the  mouse  with  curious  snout, 
With  what  vermin  else  infest 
Every  dish,  and  spoU  the  best . 
Frisking  thus  before  the  fire, 
Thou  hast  all  thine  heart's  desire. 

Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Formed  as  if  akin  to  thee. 
Thou  surpassest,  happier  &r, 
Hapi^est  grasshoppers  that  are; 
Theirs  is  but  a  summer's  song. 
Thine  endures  the  winter  long. 
Unimpaired,  and  shrill,  and  deal, 
Melody  throughout  the  year. 

Neither  night,  nor  dawn  of  day, 
Puts  a  period  to  thy  play: 
Sing  then— and  extend  thy  qpau 
Far  beyond  the  date  of  man* 
Wretched  man  whose  years  are  spent 
In  repining  discontent. 
Lives  not,  aged  though  he  be. 
Half  a  span,  compared  with  thee. 


IV.  THE  PARROT. 

In  painted  plumes  superbly  dressed, 
A  native  of  the  goigeoas  east. 

By  many  a  billow  tossed, 
Poll  gains  at  length  the  British  shore, 
Part  of  the  captain's  predous  store, 

A  present  to  his  least. 
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Beiixida  s  maids  are  soon  pieferred, 
To  teach  him  now  and  then  a  word, 

Ab  Poll  can  master  it; 
But  'tis  her  own  important  charge, 
To  qualify  him  more  at  lai]ge, 

And  make  him  quite  a  wit 

Sweet  Poll!  his  doating  mistreM  cries, 
Sweet  Poll!  the  mimic  bird  replies; 

And  calls  aloud  for  sack. 
She  next  instructs  him  in  the  kiss; 
'Tb  now  a  little  one,  like  Miss, 

And  now  a  hearty  smack. 

At  first  he  aims  at  what  he  hears; 
And  listening  close  with  both  his  ears, 

Just  catches  at  the  sound; 
But  soon  articulates  aloud, 
Much  to  th'  amusement  of  the  crowd, 

And  stuns  the  neighboun  round. 

A  querulous  old  woman's  voice 
His  humorous  talent  next  employs; 

He  scolds,  and  gives  the  lie. 
And  now  he  sings,  and  now  is  sick, 
Here,  Sally,  Susan,  come,  come  quick, 

PoorPoU  is  like  to  die! 

Belinda  and  her  bird !  'tis  rare 

To  meet  with  such  a  well-matched  pair, 

The  language  and  the  tone, 
Each  character  in  eveiy  part       ' 
Sustained  with  so  much  grace  and  art, 

And  both  in  unison. 

When  children  first  begin  to  qpeD, 
And  stammer  out  a  syllable. 

We  think  them  tedious  creatures; 
But  difficulties  soon  abate, 
When  birds  are  to  be  taught  to  prate, 

And  women  are  the  teachers. 


V.  THE  THRACIAN. 

Thbacian  parents,  at  his  birth. 
Mourn  their  babe  with  many  a  tear, 

But  with  undissembled  mirth 
Place  him  breathlesi  on  his  bier. 

Greece  and  Rome,  with  equal  scorn, 

'  O  the  savagesi'  exclaim, 
'  Whether  they  rejoice  or  mourn. 

Well  entitled  to  the  name!' 

But  the  cause  of  this  concern, 
And  this  pleasure  would  thej  traee. 

Even  they  might  somewhat  leant 
From  the  aavagee  of  Thraoe. 


VI.  RECIPROCAL  KINDNESS. 

THB  PRIMARr  LAW  OP  NATURE. 

Androclbs  from  his  injured  lord,  in  dread 

Of  instant  death,  to  Libya's  desert  fled. 

Tired  with  his  toilsome  flight,  and  parched  with 

heat, 
He  spied,  at  length,  a  cavern's  cool  retreat. 
But  scarce  had  given  to  rest  his  weary  frame 
When  hugest  of  his  kind,  a  lion  came: 
He  roared  approaching :  but  the  savage  din 
To  plaintive  muimun  changed,  arrived  within. 
And  with  expressive  looks  his  lifted  paw 
Presenting,  aid  implored  from  whom  he  saw. 
The  fugitive,  through  terror  at  a  stand, 
Dared  not  awhile  aflbrd  Ins  trembling  hand, 
But  bolder  grown,  at  length  inherent  found 
A  pointed  thorn,  and  drew  it  from  the  wound. 
The  cure  was  wrought;  he  wiped  the  sanioos 

blood, 
And  firm  and  free  from  pain  the  lion  stood, 
Again  he  seeks  the  wilds,  and  day  by  day. 
Regales  his  inmate  with  the  parted  prey. 
Nor  he  disdains  the  dole,  though  unprepared. 
Spread  on  the  ground,  and  virith  a  lion  shared. 
But  thus  to  live— still  lost — sequestered  stiU— 
Scarce  seemed  his  lord's  revenge  a  heavier  ill. 
Home!  nativehome!  O  might  he  but  repair! 
He  must — ^he  will,  though  death  attends  hJE^ 

there. 
He  goes,  and  doomed  to  perish,  on  the  sands 
Of  the  ftdl  theatre  unpitied  stands: 
Whenlo!  the  self-same  lion  from  his  cage 
Flies  to  devour  him,  famished  into  rage. 
He  flies,  but  viewing  in  his  purposed  prey 
The  man,  his  healer,  pauses  on  his  way, 
And  softened  by  nmembnnoe  into  sweet* 
And  kind  composure,  crouches  at  hisfeet. 

Mute  with  astonishment  th'  assembly  gaxe : 
But  why,  ye  Romansl  Whence  your  mute  amaze  1 
All  this  is  natural:  nature  bade  him  rend 
An  enemy;  she  bids  him  spare  a  friend. 


VIL  A  MANUAL. 

HaraandMittbsntheAztof  PriaUag^aodnottobefaiiBO  ii 

aojOttalogne. 

Thers  is  a  book,  which  we  may  call 

(Its  exoellenee  is  such) 
Akme  a  library,  though  small; 

The  ladies  thumb  it  much. 

Words  none,  things  numeroos  it  eontalas: 
And,  things  with  words  compared. 

Who  needs  be  told,  that  Has  nisbndiM, 
Wluch  merits  moat  rq^aidl 
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OfttiiiieB  its  leaves  of  icaiiet  hue 

A  golden  edgii^  bottst ; 
And  openedi  it  diqilays  to  view 

Twelve  pages  at  the  most 

Nor  name,  nor  title,  stamped  behind, 

Adorns  his  outer  port ; 
But  all  within  'tis  richly  lined, 

A  magazine  of  art 

The  whitest  hands  that  secret  hoaid 

Oft  visit:  andthefiur 
Preserve  it  in  their  bosoms  stosed, 

As  with  a  miser's  care. 


Thence  implements  of  every 

And  formed  far  various  use, 
(They  need  but  to  consult  thdr  eyes) 

They  readily  pvoduce. 

The  largest  and  the  longest  kind 

Possess  the  foremost  page, 
A  sort  most  needed  by  the  blhid, 

Or  neariy  such  fiom  age. 

The  ftafl-charged  leaf,  which  next  ensues, 

Presents,  in  bright  array. 
The  smaller  sort,  which  matrons  nae^ 

Not  quite  so  blind  as  they. 

The  third,  the  fourth,  the  fiflh  supply 

What  their  oeesflions  ask, 
Who  with  a  mon  diseeming  eye 

Penonn  a  nicer  task. 

But  still  with  regular  decrease 

Frpm  rise  to  rise  they  fidi. 
In  every  leaf  glow  less  and  less; 

The  last  are  least  of  aU. 

O  t  what  a  fhnd  of  genius,  pent 

In  narrow  space,  is  here  I 
This  volume's  method  and  intent 

How  luminous  and  clear! 

It  leaves  no  reader  at  a  loss 

Or  posed,  whoever  reads: 
No  commentator's  tedious  gloss, 

Nor  even  index  needs. 

Search  Bodky's  many  thoussnds  o'er, 

Nor  book  is  treasured  there. 
Nor  yet  in  Qranta's  numenras  stem, 

That  may  with  this  compfuce. 

.Not  Rival  none  in  either  host 

Of  this  wis  ever  seen, 
Or,  thai  oontents  oouU  justly  boast, 

So  brilliant  anu  so  keer. 


Vra.  AN  ENI6B1A. 

A  Nebdlb  small  as  small  can  be, 
In  bulk  and  use  surpspKs  me. 

Nor  is  my  purchase  dear; 
For  little,  and  almost  for  naught, 
As  many  of  my  kind  are  bought 

As  days  are  in  the  year. 

Vet  though  but  little  use  we  boast. 
And  are  procured  at  little  cost, 

The  labour  is  not  light, 
Nor  few  artificers  it  asks. 
All  skilful  in  thdr  several  tasks. 

To  foshion  us  aright 

One  fuses  metal  o'er  the  ^m^ 
A  second  draws  it  into  wire. 

The  shean  another  plies, 
Who  dips  in  lengths  tiw  braaen  thread, 
For  him,  who,  chafing  every  thread. 

Gives  all  an  equal  size. 

A  fifth  prepares,  exact  and  immd. 

The  knob  with  which  it  must  be  crowned ; 

His  follower  makes  it  fost: 
And  with  Ins  mallet  and  his  file 
To  shape  the  point  employs  awhile 

The  seventh  and  the  last 

Now,  therefore,  CEdipusl  dedaie 
What  creature,  wonderful  and  ran, 

A  process  that  obtains 
Its  purpose  with  so  much  ado, 
At  last  produces ! — tell  me  true. 

And  take  me  for  your  pains  I 


IX.  SPARROWS  SELF-DOMESTI- 
CATED. 

IN  TRINITT  COLLBOE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

None  ever  shared  the  social  feast, 
Or  as  an  inmate  or  a  guest, 
Beneath  the  celebrated  dome, 
Where  once  Sir  Isaac  had  his  home, 
Who  saw  not  (and  with  some  delight 
Perhaps  he  viewed  the  novel  sght) 
How  numerous,  at  the  tables  there. 
The  sparrows  beg  their  daily  fiure. 
For  there,  in  eveiy  nook  and  cell, 
Where  such  a  family  may  dwell, 
Sure  as  the  vernal  season  oomes 
Their  nests  they  weave  in  hope  of  cruixlM^ 
Which  kindly  given,  may  serve,  with  ftod 
Convenient,  their  unfeathered  brood ; 
And  oft  as  with  its  summons  dear. 
The  vraming  bell  salutes  the  ear. 
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Sagacious  liilenevi  to  the  iouiid, 
Tl^y  flock  fiom  all  the  flekb  aromid, 
To  reach  the  hospitable  hall, 
NoQie  iQoie  attentive  to  the  call, 
Arrived,  the  pensioaary  band, 
Hopping  and  obirpiiig,  close  at  haod^ 
Solicit  what  they  soon  receive, 
The  sprinkled,  plenteous  donative. 
Thus  is  a  multitude,  though  laiga, 
Supported  at  a  trivial  charge; 
A  single  doit  would  overpay 
Th'  expenditure  of  every  day. 
And  who  can  grudge  so  small  a  grace 
To  suppliants,  natives  of  the  place. 


X.  FAMILIARITY  DANGEROUS. 

As  in  her  ancient  mistress*  lap 

The  youthftd  tabby  lay, 
They  gave  eabh  other  many  a  tap, 

Alike  disposed  to  play. 

But  strife  ensues.    Puss  waxes  warm, 

And  vrith  protruded  claws 
Ploughs  all  the  length  of  Lydia's  arm, 

Mere  wantonness  the  cause. 

At  once,  resentfhl  of  the  deed, 
She  shakes  her  to  the  ground, 

With  many  a  threat  that  she  shall  bleed 
With  still  a  deeper  wound. 

But,  Lydia,  bidthy  fury  rest; 

It  was  a  Yenial  stroke ; 
For  she  that  will  with  kittens  jest. 

Should  hear  a  kitten^  joke. 


XI.  INVITATION  TO  THE  RED- 
BREAST. 

Sweet  bird,  whom  the  winter  oonstraint^ 

And  seldom  another  it  can — 
To  seek  a  retreat,  while  he  reigns, 

In  the  well  sheltered  dwellings  of  man. 
Who  never  can  seem  to  intrude, 

Tho'  in  all  places  equalfy  free, 
Come,  oft  as  the  season  is  rude, 

Thou  art  sure  to  be  welcome  to  me. 

At  sight  of  the  first  feeble  ray. 

That  pierces  the  clouds  of  the  east, 
To  inveigle  thee  every  day 

My  windows  shall  show  thee  a  feast 
For,  taught  by  experience,  I  know 

Thee  mindful  of  benefit  long; 
And  that,  thankful  for  all  I  bestow. 

Thou  wilt  pay  me  with  many  a  song. 


Then,  soon  as  the  swell  ot  the  buds 

Beq)eakB  the  renewal  of  spring. 
Fly  hence,  if  thou  wilt,  to  the  wmJb, 

Or  where  it  shall  please  thee  to an^: 
And  shouldst  thou,  compelled  by  a  fiost, 

Come  again  to  my  window  or  door, 
Doubt  not  an  aiSectionate  host. 

Only  pay  as  thou  pay'dst  me  before. 

Thus  music  must  needs  be  confest. 

To  flow  from  a  fountain  above ; 
Else  how  should  it  woik  in  the  breast 

Unchangeable  friendship  and  level 
And  who  on  the  globe  can  be  found. 

Save  your  generation  and  ou», 
That  can  be  delighted  by  sounil, 

Or  boasts  any  muflcal  powers  1 


XII.   STRADA'S  NIGHTINGALE. 

The  Shepherd  touched  his  reed;  sweet  Philomel 
Essayed,  and  oit  assayed  to  catch  the  strain* 

And  treasuring,  as  on  her  ear  they  fell. 
The  numbers,  echoed  note  for  note  again. 

The  peevish  youth,  who  ne*er  had  found  before 
A  rival  of  his  skill,  indignant  heard, 

And  soon,  (for  various  was  his  tunefbl  stOKis) 
In  k>fiier  tones  defied  the  simple  bird 

She  dared  the  task,  and  rising,  as  he  rose, 
With  all  the  foree,  that  passion  gives,  iaspired^ 

Returned  the  sounds  awhile,  but  in  the  dose. 
Exhausted  fell,  and  at  his  feet  expired. 

Thus  strength,  not  skill,  prevailed.    O  fhtal  strife 
By  thee,  poor  songstress,  playiiilly  bogun} 

And,  O  sad  victory,  which  cost  thy  life. 
And  he  may  wish  that  he  had  never  wnil 


XIII.  ODE 

ON  THE  DSilTH  OF  A  LiAT^ 
Who  Hvad  006  hundred  yesii^  and  dbd  onbor  bbtfads},  i73& 

Ancient  dame  how  wide  and  vast, 

To  a  race  like  ours  appears, 
Rounded  to  an  orb  at  hist, 

All  thy  multitode  of  yeaiil 

We,  the  herd  of  human  kind. 

Frailer  and  of  feebler  powers; 
We,  to  narrow  bounds  confined. 

Soon  exhaust  the  sum  of  ours. 

Death's  delicions  banquet-*vpe 

Perish  even  firam  the  womb, 
Swifter  than  a  shadow  flee, 

Nourished  but  to  feed  the  tombr 
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Seeds  of  meiciles 

Lurk  in  all  that  we  enjoy; 
Some,  ihat  waste  ua  by  d^gxeea, 

Some,  that  middenly  destroy. 

And  if  life  o'erieap  the  boom 
Common  to  the  sons  of  men; 

What  zemains,  but  that  we  mourn, 
Dream,  and  doat,  and  drivel  theni 

Fast  as  moons  can  wax  and  wane, 
Sorrow  comes;  and  while  we  groan, 

Pant  with  ■"gniaii  and  complain, 
Half  our  years  are  fled  and  gone. 

If  a  few,  (to  few  *tis  ff^ea) 
Lingering  on  this  earthly  itage, 

Creep,  and  halt  with  steps  uneven, 
To  the  period  of  an  age. 

Whereibre  live  they  but  to  see 
Cunnmg,  arrogance,  and  force, 

Sights  lamented  much  by  thee. 
Holding  their  accustomed  course! 

Oft  was  seen,  in  ages  past. 
All  that  we  with  wonder  view; 

Often  shall  be  to  the  last ; 
Earth  produces  nothing  new. 

Thee  we  gratulate;  content, 
Should  propitious  Heaven  design 

Life  ibr  us,  has  calmly  spent, 
Though  but  half  the  length  of  thine. 


XIV.  THE  CAUSE  WON. 


Two  neighbours  fimonsly 

A  fleld— the  subject  of  the  suit 

Trivial  the  spot,  yet  such  the  rage 

WiHh  which  the  combatants  engage, 

'Tware  hard  to  teO,  who  covets  most 

The  prize— at  whatsoever  cost 

The  pleadings  swell.    Woids  still  suffice; 

No  angle  vrord  but  has  its  price: 

No  term  but  yields  some  feir  pretenoe 

For  novel  and  increased  expense. 

Defendant  thus  becomes  a  name, 
Which  he  that  bore  it,  may  disclaim; 
Since  both,  in  one  description  blended, 
Are  plaintiife--when  the  suit  is  ended. 


XV.  THE  SILKWORM. 


Tbb  beams  of  April,  ere  it  goes, 
A  worm  searoe  visible,  disclose; 
All  winter  long  content  to  dwell 
The  tenant  of  his  native  shell. 


The  same  proliflc  season  gives 

The  sustenance  by  which  he  lives. 

The  mulbeiry  leaf,  a  simple  store. 

That  serves  him— till  bo  needs  no  move; 

For,  his  dimensions  once  complete. 

Thenceforth  none  oversees  him  eat; 

Though,  tUl  his  growing  time  be  past, 

Scarce  ever  is  heieen  to  fest. 

That  hour  arrived,  his  vroric  begins, 

He  flpins  and  weaves,  and  weaves  and  spins , 

Till  ctrde  upon  drde  wound 

Careless  around  him  and  around, 

Conceals  him  with  a  veil,  though  sUght, 

Impervious  to  the  keenest  si|^t 

Thus  self-endosed,  iu  In  a  cask. 

At  length  he  finishes  his  task : 

And,  though  a  worn,  when  he  was  lost. 

Or  caterpillar  at  the  most, 

When  next  we  see  himvrings  he  wean, 

And  in  papilio-pomp  appears ; 

Becomes  oviparous,  supplies 

With  future  worms  and  ftitnro  flies 

The  next  ensuing  year;  and  dies! 

Well  were  it  for  the  worid,  if  all, 

Who  creep  about  this  earthly  ball, 

Though  shorter-lived  than  most  he  be, 

Were  uaeftd  in  their  kind  as  he. 


XVI.  THE  INNOCENT  THIEF. 

Not  a  flower  can  be  found  in  the  fields. 
Or  the  spot  that  we  till  for  our  pleasure, 

From  the  largest  to  least,  but  it  yields 
To  the  bee',  new-wearied,  a  treasure. 

Scarce  any  she  quits  unexplored, 
With  a  diligence  truly  exact ; 

Yet,  steal  what  she  may  for  her  hoard. 
Leaves  evidence  none  of  the  feet 

Her  lucrative  task  she  pursues, 
And  pilfers  with  so  much  addresi. 

That  none  of  their  odour  they  lose. 
Nor  charm  by  their  beauty  the  less. 

Not  Ihus  inoflensively  preys 
The  canker-worm,  indwelling  foe ! 

EUs  voracity  not  thus  allays 
The  sparrow,  the  finch,  or  the  crow. 

The  worm,  more  expensively  fed, 
The  pride  of  the  garden  devouri ; 

And  binb  pick  the  seed  fiom  the  bed, 
Still  less  to  be  spared  than  the  flowers. 

But  she  vrith  such  delicate  skill 
Her  pillage  so  fits  for  her  use, 

That  the  chymist  in  vain  with  his  still 
Would  labour  the  like  to  produce. 
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Then  grudge  not  hcv  tempente  meals  ^ 
Nor  a  benefit  Uame  as  a  theft; 

Since,  ftole  she  not  all  that  the  iteala, 
Neither  honey  nor  wax  would  be  left. 


XVn.  DENNER»S  OLD  WOMAN. 

In  this  numic  ibnn  of  a  matron  in  yean, 
How  plainly  the  pencil  of  Denner  appears ! 
The  matron  herself,  in  whose  old  age  we  see 
Not  a  trace  of  decline,  what  a  wonder  is  she  t 
No  <^imn*i—  of  eye,  and  no  cheek  hanging  low, 
No  wrinkle,  or  deep-furrowed  firown  on  the  brow ! 
Her  forehead  indeed  is  here  dreled  around 
With  locks  like  the  ribbon,  with  which  they  are 

bound; 
While  glossy  and  smooth,  and  as  soft  as  the  skin 
Of  a  delicate  peach,  is  the  down  of  her  chin ; 
But  nothing  unpleasant,  or  sad,  or  severe. 
Or  that  indicates  life  in  its  winter-— is  here. 
Yet  all  is  expressed,  with  fidelity  due. 
Nor  a  pimple,  or  fireckle,  concealed  ftom  the  view. 

Many  fond  of  new  sights,  or  who  cherish  a  taste 
For  the  labours  of  art,  to  the  spectacle  haste: 
The  youths  all  agree,  that  could  old  age  inspire 
The  passbn  of  love,  hers  would  kindle  the  fire, 
And  the  matrons,  with  pleasure,  confess  that  they 


Ridiculous  nothing  or  hideous  in  thee. 

The  nymphs  for  themselves  scarcely  hope  a  decline, 

O  wonderful  woman !  as  placid  as  thine. 

Strange  magicof  ait !  which  theyouthcan  engage 
To  peruse,  half-enamoured,  the  features  of  age; 
And  force  from  the  virgin  a  sigh  of  despair, 
That  die  when  as  old,  shall  be  equally  fidr ! 
How  great  is  the  glory,  that  Denner  has  gained, 
Since  Apelles  not  more  for  his  Venus  obtained  1 


XVin.  THE  TEARS  OP  A  PAINTER. 

Apelles,  hearing  that  his  boy 
Had  just  expired — ^his  only  joy  t 
Although  the  sight  with  anguish  tore  ^<»»^ 
Bade  place  his  dear  remains  before  him. 
He  seized  his  brush,  his  colours  spread; 
And—"  Oh !  my  child,  accept,"— he  said, 
«(>Tis  all  that  I  can  now  bestow,) 
This  tribute  of  a  fother's  wo!*' 
Then,  faithful  to  the  twofold  part, 
Both  of  his  feelings  and  his  art, 
He  ckised  his  eyes,  with  tender  care^ 
And  formed  at  once  a  follow  pair. 
Hu  brow,  with  amber  locks  beset, 
And  lips  he  drew,  not  livid  yet ; 
And  shaded  all,  that  he  had  done, 
To  a  just  image  of  his  son. 

P 


Thus  for  is  weH    But  view  again, 
The  cause  of  thy  paternal  pain  1 
Thy  melancholy  task  fulfil ! 
It  needs  the  last,  last  touches  still. 
Again  his  pencil's  power  he  tries. 
For  on  his  lips  a  sxnile  he  spies : 
And  still  his  cheek,  unfaded,  shows 
The  deepest  damask  of  the  rose. 
Then,  heedless  to  the  finished  whole, 
With  fondest  eagerness  he  stole, 
Till  scarce  himsdf  distinctly  knew 
The  cherub  copied  from  the  true. 

Now,  painter,  cease !  thy  task  is  done, 
Long  lives  this  image  of  thy  son ; 
Nor  short-lived  shall  the  ^ory  provoi' 
Or  of  thy  labour,  or  thy  love. 


XIX.  THE  MAZE. 

From  right  to  left,  and  to  and  £»> 
Caught  in  a  labyrinth,  you  go. 
And  turn,  and  turn,  and  turn  again, 
To  solve  the  mystery,  but  in  vain ; 
Stand  still  and  breathe,  and  take  from  me 
A  clew  that  soon  shall  set  you  firee ! 
Not  Ariadne,  if  you  meet  her, 
HeTKlf  could  serve  you  with  a  better. 
You  entered  eamly — find  where— 
And  make,  with  ease,  your  exit  there ! 


XX.  NO  SORROW  PECULIAR  TO  THE 

SUFFERER. 

The  lover,  in  melodious  verses 
His  angular  distress  rehearses. 
Still  closing  with  a  rueful  ciy, 
"  Was  ever  such  a  wretch  as  1 1" 
Yes  I  thousands  have  endured  before 
All  thy  distress;  some, haply,  more. 
Unnumbered  Corydons  complain. 
And  Strephons,  of  the  like  disdain; 
And  if  thy  Chkw  be  of  steel, 
Too  deaf  to  hear,  too  hard  to  feel; 
Not  her  alone  that  censure  fits, 
Nor  thou  alone  hast  lost  thy  wits- 


XXI.  THE  SNAIL. 

To  grass,  or  leaf,  or  firuit,  or  wall. 
The  snail  sticks  close,  nor  foars  to  fall, 
As  if  he  grew  there,  house  and  all 

Togethsh 

Within  that  house  secure  ne  hides, 
When  danger  imminent  betides 
Of  storm,  nr  other  harm  besides 

OfweaUisr. 
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Give  bat  Bb  honis  tho  afightert  tonob, 
Hif  oelf-coUecting  power  k  8oeh, 
He  shrinks  into  bis  bouse  with  much 


WheieTer  he  dweUs,  be  dwells  alone. 

Except  himself  has  chattels  none, 

Well  satisfied  to  be  his  own 

Whole  treasure. 

Thns,  hennitrlike,  his  life  be  leads, 
Nor  partner  of  his  banquet  needs, 
And  if  he  meets  one,  only  feeds 

The  faster. 

Who  seeks  him  must  be  worse  than  blind, 
(He  tod  his  house  are  so  combined) 
If,  finding  it,  he  fails  to  find 

Its  master. 


THE  CONTRITE  HEART, 

The  Lord  will  bapfdness  divine 

On  contrite  hearts  bestow ; 
Then  teU  me,  gracious  God,  is  mine 

A  contrite  heart  or  no  7 

I  bear,  but  seem  to  bear  in  vain, 

Insendble  as  steel; 
If  aught  is  felt,  tb  only  xMdn 

To  find  I  can  not  fed. 

I  sometimes  think  mjself  inclined 

To  love  thee,  if  I  could ; . 
But  often  feel  another  mind, 

Averse  to  all  that's  good. 

My  best  desires  are  faint  and  few, 
I  fain  would  strive  for  more ; 

But  when  I  ciy,  "  My  strength  renew," 
Seem  weaker  than  before. 

T  see  thy  saints  with  oomlbrt  filled, 
When  in  thy  house  of  prayer ; 

But  still  in  bondage  I  am  held, 
And  find  no  comfort  there. 

Ob,  make  this  heart  rejoice  or  ache; 

Decide  this  doubt  for  me ; 
And  if  it  be  not  broken,  break, 

And  heal  it  if  it  be. 


THE  SHINING  LIGHT. 

My  foinMT  hopes  an  dead ; 

My  terror  now  begins; 
I  fed,  alas!  that  I  am  dead 

intraqpuses  and  dns 


Ah,  wUtber  shaU  I  fly*) 

I  hear'the  thunder  roar; 
The  kw  prodaioQS  dsstroction  n)gh. 

And  vengeance  ai  the  door. 

When  I  review  my  ways, 
I  dread  impending  doom ; 

But  sure  a  friendly  whisper  says, 
"  Flee  firom  the  wrath  to  come." 

1  see,  or  think  I  see, 
A  glimmering  from  afar; 

A  beam  of  day  that  shines  for  me, 
To  save  me  from  despair. 

Forerunner  of  the  sun, 
It  marks  the  pilgrim's  way; 

111  gaze  upon  it  while  I  run, 
And  watdi  the  rising  day. 


THIRSTING  FOR  GOD. 

I  THIRST,  but  not  as  once  I  did, 
The  vain  ddights  of  earth  to  share ; 

Thy  words,  Immanud,  all  forbid 
That  I  should  seek  my  pleasure  there. 

It  was  the  dght  of  thy  dear  cross 
First  weaned  my  soul  from  earthly  thing% 

And  taught  me  to  esteem  as  dross 
The  mirth  of  fools  and  pomp  of  kingp. 

I  want  that  grace  that  springs  from  thee. 
That  quickens  all  things  where  it  flowi^ 

And  makes  a  wretched  thorn  like  me, 
Bloom  atf  the  myrtle  or  the  loae. 

Dear,  fountain  of  delight  unknown. 
No  longer  sink  bdow  the  brim : 

But  overflow  and  pour  me  down 
A  living  and  life-giving  stream. 

For  sure,  of  all  the  plants  that  share 
The  notice  of  thy  Father's  eye. 

None  proves  less  grateful  to  his  care. 
Or  yields  him  meaner  fruit  than  I. 


A  TALE.* 

Ik  Seotland's  realm  where  trees  are  few. 

Nor  even  shrubs  abound; 
But  where,  however  Ueak  the  view, 

Boom  better  things  are  found. 


'Hill  tale  Is  founded  on  en  an  article  of  inteUgeooe  ivhlch 
the  anOior  foand  In  the  BucUnghamdUre  Herald  fat  SatnnlRj, 
Jane  1, 1793|  in  the  following  words  :— 

OUugow,  Ma^  23L 

In  a  block,  or  palley,  near  the  head  of  the  meat  of  agaberc 
now  lying  at  the  BioomMaw,  (here  is  a  ehaffioch'S  aartand 
four  egpp.  The  neat  wwbttDiwfa&e  (hs  v«Hel  lay  at  aiffmock, 
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Fat  hoibmd  theie  md  wife  may  boait 

Their  union  undnfiled^ 
And  ialie  ones  am  as  ravo  alinoit 

As  iiM|0B-iows  in  the  wild. 

In  Sootland^'s  nabi,fiirbi9  and  baiei 
The  hiiloi7  chanced  of  late— » 

The  histonj  of  a  wedded  pair, 
A  nhaflinch  and  his  mate. 

The  spring  drew  near,  each  felt  a  fareast 

With  guiial  instinct  filled  j 
They  paked,and  would  have  built  a  nest, 

But  feond  not  where  to  build. 

The  heath  uncovered,  and  the  moors, 

Except  with  snow  and  sleet, 
Searbeaten  rocks,  and  naked  shoves 

Could  yield  them  no  retreat 

Long  timb  a  breeding-place  they  sought. 
Till  both  grew  vexed  and  tixed; 

At  length  a  ship  arriving,  brought 
The  good  so  long  desired. 

A  ship!— could  such  a  restless  thing 

Afford  them  place  of  restt 
Or  was  the  merchant  charged  to  bring 

The  homeless  birds  a  nesti 


Hush — Silent  heazos  profit 

This  racer  of  the  sea 
Proved  kinder  to  them  than  the  coast 

It  served  (hem  with  a  tree. 

But  such  a  tree!  twas  shaven  deal. 

The  tree  they  call  a  mast, 
And  had  a  hollow  with  a  whsfl» 

Thioogh  which  the  tackle  passed. 

Within  that  cavity  aloft, 
Their  roofless  home  they  fixed, 

Formed  with  mstmsls  neat  and  soft, 
Bents,  wool,  and  feathen  ndxt. 

Four  ivoiy  9ggt  soon  pave  its  floor, 
With  russet  specks  bedight— 

The  vessel  weighs,  femkes  the  shove, 
And  lessens  to  the  sight 

The  molher-bird  is  gone  to  sea, 
As  she  had  changed  her  Und; 

But  goes  the  male]  Far  vriser,  he 
Is  doubtless  left  behind? 


sod  WMftOowwl  hither  by  both  btrda  Though  ths  taloek  b 
oeornkKmOf  kmored  for  the  iiMpecdaa  of  ths  earkn^  ths 
hiidihaTBiiotlbBnknUMiMiL  Tba  oodt,  hoimwr,  vWli 
thonnt  bittMkloiD,  white  ths  hen  mrartoavMk  bat  wban 
ifoihsbiiUfcrlbod. 


No— soon  as  firom  ashore  he  saw  • 
The  winged  mansion  move. 

He  flew  to  reach  it,  by  a  law 
Of  never-feiling  love. 

Then  perching  at  his  oonsort's  side^ 

Was  briskly  borne  along. 
The  billows  and  the  blast  defied,  ' 

And  cheered  her  with  a  song: 

The  seaman  with  sinoera  delight 
His  feathered  shipmates  eyes, 

Scarce  leis  exulting  in  the  sight 
Then  when  he  tows  a  priae. 

For  seamen  much  believe  in  signs. 

And  for  a  chance  so  new, 
Each  some  approaching  good  divines^ 

And  may  h^  hopes  be  true! 

Hail,  honoured  land!  a  desert  where 

Not  even  buds  can  hide, 
Yet  parent  of  this  bving  pair 

Whom  nothing  could  divide. 

And  ye  who,  rather  than  resign 

Your  matrimonial  plan, 
Were  not  afiraid  to  plough  the  brins 

In  company  with  man. 

For  whose  lean  country  much  diadsin 

We  English  often  show, 
Yet  firom  a  richer  nothing  gain 

But  wantonness  and  wo. 

Be  it  your  fertune,  year  by  yeaz. 
The  same  resource  to  prove, 

And  may  ye,  sometimes  landing  here, 
Instruct  us  how  to  bvel 


SONa  ON  PEACE. 
Air— ^My  findihsphMdi  of  tateb"  4eSi 

No  longer  I  follow  a  sound; 
No  longera  dream  I  pursue; 

0  Happiness!  not  to  be  found, 
Unattoinable  treasure,  adieu  I 

1  have  sought  thee  in  splendour  and  dresi. 
In  the  r^ons  of  pleasure  and  taste ; 

1  have  sought  thee,  and  aeem'd  to  posMsas, 
'.  But  have  proved  thee  a  visicm  at  last 

An  humble  ambition  and  hope 
The  voice  of  true  Wisdom  inqnns ; 

Tis  suffident,  if  Peace  oe  the  scope 
And  the  sumnut  of  all  our  desirns 


Idff 
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pMoe  tnay  be  the  lot  of  the  mina 
That  neks  H  in  naeekneM  and  love ; 

But  laptnre  and  bliaa  are  confined 
To  the  glorified  spirits  above. 


SONNET  TO  JOHN  JOHNSON, 

ON  9M  PRESENriNO  HE  WITH  AN  ANTIQUE  BUST 
OF  HOMER,  1793. 

Kinsman  beloved,  and  as  a  son,  bj  me ! 

When  I  behold  this  fruit  of  thy  xegaid, 

The  Bculptuzed  form  of  my  old  favourite  bazd, 
I  reverence  feel  for  him,  and  love  for  thee. 
Joy  too  and  grief.    Much  joy  that  there  should  be 

Wise  men  and  leaxn'd,  vrho  grudge  not  to  re- 
vrard 

With  some  applause  my  bold  attempt  and  hard, 
WUch  others  scorn :  critics  by  courtesy. 
The  grief  is  this,  that  sunk  in  Homer's  mine, 

I  lose  my  precious  years  now  soon  to  fail, 
Hftn^^fng  his  gold,  which  howsoe'er  it  shine, 

Proves  dross,  whenbalanced  in  the  Christian  scale. 
Be  wiser  thou— like  our  forefather  Donne, 
Seek  heavenly  wealth,  and  work  for  God  alone. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  STOHS 

■UCTED  AT  THE  80WIN0  OF  A  GROVl  IF  MXI  AT 
(SILLINGTON,  THE  SEAT  OF  T.  GIFFORD,  ESO. 
1790. 

Other  stones  the  era  tell, 
When  some  feeble  mortal  M ; 
.   I  stand  here  to  date  the  birth 
Of  these  hardy  sons  of  earth. 

Which  shall  longest  brave  the  sky, 
Stonn  and  fitost— these  oaks  or  11 
Pass  an  age  or  two  away, 
I  must  moulder  and  decay ; 
But  the  years  that  cnvubte  me 
Shall  invigorate  the  tree,    ' 
Spread  its  branch,  dilate  its  axe, 
Lilt  its  summit  to  the  skies. 

Cherish  honour,  virtue,  truth. 
So  shalt  thou  prolong  thy  youth. 
Wanting  these,  however  fkst 
Man  be  fix'd,  and  form'd  to  last, 
He  is  lifisksB  even  now, 
Stone  at  heart,  and  can  not  grow. 


LOVE  ABUSED. 

What  is  there  in  the  vale  of  lifii 
Half  so  delightful  as  a  wiii; 
Wbiui  friendship,  k>ve,  and  peace  combine 
1*0  stamp  the  maniage-bond  divine  1 


The  stream  of  pure  and  genuine  love 
Derives  its  current  firom  above; 
And  earth  a  second  E^ien  shows 
Where'er  the  healing  water  flows : 
But  ah  t  if  from  the  dykes  and  drains 
Of  sensual  nature's  feverish  veins, 
Lust,  like  a  lawless  headstrong  flood, 
Impregnated  with  ooee  and  mud. 
Descending  &8t  on  every  side. 
Once  mingles  with  the  sacred  tide, 
Farewell  the  soul-enlivening  scene ! 
The  banks  that  wore  a  smiling  green. 
With  rank  defilement  overspread, 
Bewail  their  flowery  beauties  dead. 
The  stream  polluted,  dark,  and  dull, 
Difiiised  into  a  Stygian  pool, 
Through  life's  last  melancholy  years 
Is  fed  with  ever-flowing  tears : 
Complaints  supply  the  zephyr's  part, 
And  sighs  that  heave  a  breaking  heart. 


LINES 

composed  for  a  memorial  of  ASHLEY  COWPER 
ESO.  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  HIS  DEATH,  BY  HIS 
NEPHEW  WILLIAM,  OF  WESTON.     JUNE,  1788. 

Farewell  1  endued  with  all  that  could  engage 
All  hearts  to  love  thee,  both  in  youth  and  age  1 
In  prime  of  life,  fer  spiightliness  enroU'd 
Among  the  gay,  yet  virtuous  as  the  old ; 

In  life's  last  stage,  (O  blesangs  rarely  found !) 
Pleasant  as  youth  with  all  its  blossoms  crown'd ; 
Through  every  pcviod  of  this  changeful  state 
Unchanged  thyself— wise,  good,  afieotbnatel 

Marble  may  flatter;  and  lest  this  should  seem 
O'ereharged  with  praises  on  so  dear  a  theme, 
Although  thy  worth  be  more  than  half  suppress'di 
Love  shall  be  satisfied,  and  veO  the  rest 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE 
JOHN  THORNTON,  ESO.  1790. 

Poets  attempt  the  noblest  task  they  can, 
Prainng  the  Author  of  all  good  in  man; 
And,  next,  commemonling  worthies  lost. 
The  dead  in  whom  that  gMd  abounded  most. 

Thee,  therefore,  of  commercial  fame,  but  moiw 
Famed  for  thy  probity  firom  shore  to  shore. 
Thee,  Thornton  1  worthy  in  some  page  to  shine^ 
As  honest  and  more  eloquent  than  mme, 
I  mourn ;  or,  since  thrice  happy  thou  must  be. 
The  world,  no  longer  thy  abode,  not  thee. 
Thee  to  deplore,  were  grief  misspent  indeed  i 
It  were  to  weep  that  goodness  has  its  meed, 
That  there  is  bliss  prepared  in  yonder  sky, 
And  glory  for  the  virtuous  whui  they  £o. 
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What  pleasme  can  tha  miier^B  fondled  hoaid, 
Or  spendthxift'g  prodigal  ezoesB  afibid, 
Sweet  as  the  privilege  of  healing  wo 
By  virtue  woffei^d  oombattiiig  bebw  1 
That  privilege  was  thine;  Heavengave  thee  means 
To  illumine  with  delight  the  saddest  scenes, 
Till  thy  appearance  chased  the  gloom,  forhnn 
As  midnight,  and  despairing  of  a  mam. 
Thou  hadst  an  indus^  in  doin|^  good, 
Restless  as  his  who  toils  and  sweats  for  food; 
Avarice,  in  thee,  v^as  the  desire  of  wealth 
By  rust  unperishable  or  by  stealth ; 
And  if  the  genuine  worth  <^  gold  depend 
On  application  to  its  noblest  end. 
Thine  had  a  value  m  the  scales  of  Heaven, 
Surpassing  all  that  mine  or  mint  had  given. 
And,  though  Qod  made  thee  of  a  nature  prone 
To  distribution  boundless  of  thy  own. 
And  still  by  motives  of  religious  force 
Impelled  thee  more  to  that  heroic  couise ; 
Yet  was  thy  liberality  discreet, 
Nice  in  its  choice,  and  of  a  tempered  heat. 
And,  though  in  act  unwearied,  secret  still, 
As  in  some  solitude  the  summer  rill 
Refreshes,  where  it  vrinds,  the  fitded  green. 
And  cheers  the  drooping  flowers,  unheard,  unseen. 

Svnh  was  thy  charity ;  no  sudden  start, 
After  long  sleep,  of  passbn  in  the  heart, 
But  steadfiuit  principle,  and,  in  its  kind, 
Of  dose  relation  to  th'  Eternal  mind. 
Traced  easily  to  its  true  source  above, 
To  Him,  whose  works  bespeak  his  nature,  love. 

Thy  bounties  all  were  Christian,  and  I  make 
This  record  of  thee  for  the  Gospel's  sake; 
That  the  incredulous  themselves  may  see 
[ts  use  and  povrer  exemplified  in  thee. 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

ON  HIS  ARRITINO  AT  CAllBRIDOB  WET,  WHOf  NO 
RAIK  HAD  FALLEN  THERE, — 1*793. 

Ip  Gideon's  fleece,  which  drench'd  with  dew  he 

found. 
While  moistuie  none  refiesh'd  the  herbs  around, 
Might  fitly  represent  the  Church,  endowed 
With  heavenly  gifts,  to  Heathens  not  allow'd ; 
In  pledge,  perhaps,  of  fiivoun  firam  on  high. 
Thy  locks  were  wet  when  others'  locks  were  diy. 
Heaven  grant  us  half  the  omen — may  we  see 
Not  drought  on  others,  but  mneh  dew  on  thee ! 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  DR.  LLOYD. 

Our  good  old  firiend  is  gone,  gone  to  his  rest, 
Whose  social  converse  was  itself  a  feast 
O  ye  of  riper  age,  who  recollect 
How  once  ye  loved,  and  eyed  him  with  respect. 
Both  in  the  firmness  of  his  better  day. 
While  yet  he  ruled  you  vrith  a  &ther's  sway, 
And  when  impair'd  by  time  and  glad  to  rest, 
Yet  still  with  lodes,  in  mild  complaisance  drest, 
He  took  his  annual  seat,  and  mingled  here 
His  sprightly  vein  with  yours— now  drop  a  tear 
In  morals  Uameless  as  in  manners  meek, 
He  knew  no  wish  that  ho  might  blush  to  speak , 
Bat,  happy  in  whatever  state  below, 
And  richer  than  the  rich  in  being  so. 
Obtained  the  hearts  of  all,  and  such  a  meed 
At  length  from  One,*  as  made  him  rich  indeed. 
Hence  then,  ye  titles,  hence,  not  wanted  here, 
Gh>,  garnish  meiit  in  a  brighter  sphere, 
The  brows  of  those  whose  more  exalted  lot 
He  could  congratulate,  but  envied  not 

Light  lie  the  turf,  good  Senior!  on  thy  breasc. 
And  tranquil  as  thy  mind  was,  be  thy  rest ! 
Though,  living,  thou  hadst  more  desert  than  fione 
And  not  a  stone  now  chronicles  thy  name. 


ON  FOP, 

A  DOO  BBLONGINO  TO  LADT  THROCmORTON. 
AUGUST,   179SL 

Though  once  a  puppy,  and  though  Fop  by  nime. 
Hem  moulders  One  whose  bones  some  honour 

elaim. 
No  sycophant,  althoagh  of  spaniel  noe^ 
And  though  no  hound,  a  martyr  to  the  chase— 
Ye  squirrels,  rabbits,  leverets^  rejoice^ 
Your  haunts  no  longer  echo  to  his  voice; 
This  record  of  his  fote  exulting  riew. 
He  died  worn  out  with  vain  pursuit  of  you. 


'Yes,'  the  indignant  shade  of  Fop  repl: 
'And  worn  with  vain  pursuit  man  also  dies.' 


*  Hs  was  uriMT  and  andflr-msslar  of  W«scmiiaiBr  asM 
fifty  yNn^  and  rsiivBd  flram  hk  oeeopttlon  when  ha  wM  BHff 
sBTUsy,  with  a  hiodsQBM  piorioa  fron  the  klBf. 
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TO  HIS  FRIENDa 


TO  LADT  HESEETH. 

The  l^mpUf  Aug,  9, 1763. 

UT  DEAR  COUilir, 

Hayimq  pramiind  to  write  to  you,  I  make  haste 
10  be  as  good  as  my  word.  I  have  a  pleasure  in 
writing  to  you  at  any  time,  bat  especially  at  the 
present,  when  my  days  are  spent  in  reading  the 
Joamals,  and  my  nights  in  dreaming  of  them;* 
an  employment  not  very  agreeable  to  a  head  that 
has  long  been  habituated  to  the  luxury  of  chooeing 
its  subject,  and  has  been  as  little  employed  upon 
business  as  if  it  had  grown  upon  the  shoulders  of 
a  much  wealthier  gentleman.  But  the  numskull 
pays  for  it  now,  and  wiU  not  presently  forget  the 
discipline  it  has  undergone  lately.  If  I  succeed 
in  this  douUfol  piece  of  promotion,  I  shall  have  at 
Ntst  this  satisfiiction  to  reflect  upon,  that  the 
volumes  I  write  will  be  treasured  up  with  the  ut- 
most care  for  ages,  and  wffl  last  as  long  as  the 
English  constitution:  a  duration  which  ought  to 
satisfy  the  vanity  of  any  author  who  has  a  spark 
of  love  for  his  country.  O!  my  good  cousin!  if  I 
was  to  oiien  my  heart  to  you,  I  could  show  you 
strange  sights;  nothing,  I  flatter  myself,  that  would 
shock  you,  but  a  great  deal  that  would  make  you 
wonder.  I  am  of  a  very  nngular  temper,  and  very 
unlike  all  the  men  that  I  have  ever  conversed  with. 
Certainly  I  am  not  an  absolute  fool;  but  I  have 
man  weaknesses  than  tlks  greatest  of  all  the  fools 
I  ean  lecolleet  «t  present.  In  short,  if  I  vfas  as 
fit  for  the  next  woild  as  I  am  unfit  for  this,  and 
God  forbid  I  should  speak  it  in  vanity,  I  would 
not  change  conditions  with  any  saint  in  Christen- 


My  destinatbn  is  settled  at  last,  and  I  have  ob- 
tained a  furlough.    Margate  is  the  word,  and 


*Tlwinlter  had  beea  noendy  appofailed  Glerk  of  (he  Jour- 
nail  Id  t2is  House  of  Lords. 


what  do  you  think  wiU  ensue^  oonsml  I  faunr 
what  yott  expect,  but  ever  since  I  was  bom  I  have 
been  good  at  disappointiiig  the  most  nataral  ex- 
pectations. Many  years  ago,  ooosin,  there  was  a 
possibility  I  'might  prove  a  very  different  thing 
fifom  what  I  am  at  present  Mychaiscterisnow 
fixed,  and  riveted  fost  upon  me;  and,  between 
firiends,  is  not  a  ver>  splendid  one,  or  likely  to  be 
guilty  of  much  fascination. 

Adieu,  my  dear  cousin !  So  mnch  as  I  love  yoo, 
I  wonder  how  the  deuoe  it  has  happened  I  was 
never  in  bve  vdth  yoo.  Thank  heaven  that  I 
never  was,  for  at  this  time  I  have  had  a  pleasure 
in  vmting  to  you  which  in  that  case  I  should  h&ve 
forfeited.  Let  me  hearfipom  yon,  or  I  shall  reap 
but  half  the  reward  that  is  due  to  my  noble  indsl^ 
ference. 

Yours  ever,  and  evermore,       W.  C. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  Esq; 

DEAR  JOE,  BurUingdon,  June  d4, 1765. 

Tbe  only  recompense  I  can  make  you  for  your 
kind  attention  to  my  affairs  during  my  illness,  is 
to  tell  you,  that  by  the  mercy  of  God  I  am  restored 
to  perfect  health  both  of  mind  and  body.  This  I 
believe  will  give  you  pleasure,  and  I  would  gladly 
do  any  thing  firom  which  you  could  leodve  it 

I  left  St.  Albania  on  the  seventeenth,  and  ar- 
rived that  day  at  Cambridge,  spent  some  time  there 
with  my  brother,  and  came  hither  on  the  twenty- 
second.  I  have  a  lodging  that  puts  me  continually 
in  mind  of  our  summer  excuxsbns;  we  have  had 
many  worse,  and  except  the  size  of  it  (which  how- 
ever n  sufficient  for  a  single  man)  but  few  better. 
I  am  not  quite  alone,  having  brought  a  servant 
vrith  me  from  St  Alban's,  who  is  the  very  mtrxor 
of  fidelity  and  affection  for  his  master.  And 
whereas  the  Turkish  Spy  says,  he  kept  no  se^ 
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vant,  bocaose  he  would  not  have  an  enemy  in  his 
house,  I  hired  mine,  because  I  would  have  a  friend. 
Men  do  nol  usually  bestow  these  encomiums  on 
their  lackeys,  nor  do  they  usually  deserve  them; 
bat  I  have  had  expeiienee  of  mine,  both  in  sick- 
ness snd  in  health,  and  never  saw  his  fellow. 

The  river  Ouse,  I  fbirgiet  how  they  spell  it,  is 
the  most  BgreeaUe  drcumstance  in  this  part  of  the 
world;  at  this  town  it  Is  I  believe  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  Windsor;  nor  does  the  silver  Thames 
better  deserve  that  epithet,  nor  has  it  more  flowen 
upon  its  banks,  these  being  attributes  which  in 
sUict  truth  belong  to  neither.  Pluellin  would  say, 
they  are  as  like  as  my  fingers*  to  my  fingers,  and 
there  is  salmon  in  both.  It  is  a  noble  stream  to 
bathe  in,  and  I  shall  make  that  use  of  it  three 
times  a  week,  having  introduced  myself  to  it  fat 
the  first  time  this  morning. 

I  beg  you  will  remember  me  to  all  my  Mends, 
which  is  a  task  will  cost  you  no  great  pains  to 
wcecnte — ^paitienlarly  remember  me  to  those  of 
Tour  own  house,  and  believe  me 

Tour  very  a^ctionate,         W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon^  JvJy  1, 1765. 

MY  DEAR  LADY  HESKETH, 

Since  the  visit  you  were  so  kind  as  to  pay  me 
in  the  Temple  (the  only  time  I  ever  saw  you  with- 
out pleasure,)  what  have  I  not  suffered!  And 
since  it  has  pleased  God  to  restore  me  to  the  use 
of  my  reason,  what  have  I  not  enjoyed!  You 
know,  by  experience,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  feel  the 
first  approaches  of  health  after  a  fever;  but.  Oh 
the  fever  of  the  brain !  To  feel  the  quenching  of 
that  fire  is  indeed  a  blessing  which  I  think  it  im- 
possible to  receive  without  the  most  consummate 
gratitude.  Terrible  as  this  chastisement  is,  I  ac- 
knowledge in  it  the  hand  of  an  infinite  justice; 
nor  is  it  at  all  more  difikult  for  me  to  perceive  in 
it  the  hand  of  an  infinite  mercy  likewise :  when 
I  conader  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  me,  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly thankful  for  it,  and,  without  hypocrisy, 
esteem  it  the  greatest  blessing,  next  to  life  itself,  I 
ever  received  from  the  divine  bounty.  I  pray  God 
that  I  may  ever  retain  this  sense  of  it,  and  then  I 
am  sure  I  shall  continue  to  be,  as  t  am  at  present, 
te&Dy  happy. 

X  write  thus  to  you  that  you  may  not  think  me 
a  forlorn  and  wretched  creature ;  which  you  might 
be  apt  to  do  considering  my  very  distant  removal 
fiom  every  friend  I  have  in  the  world — a  circum- 
stance wMch,  before  this  event  befel  me,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  made  me  so;  but  my  affliction  has 
taught  me  a  road  to  happiness  which  without  it  I 
should  never  have  found;  and  I  know,  and  have 
experience  of  it  every  day,  that  the  mercy  of  God, 
to  him  who  believes  himself  the  object  of  it,  is 


more  than  sufikient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
every  otner  blessing. 

You  may  now  inlbrm  all  those  whom  you  think 
really  interested  In  my  welfare,  that  they  have  no 
need  to  be  apprehensive  on  the  score  of  my  hap- 
piness at  present  And  you  yourself  will  belieivB 
that  my  happiness  is  no  dream,  because  I  have 
told  you  the  foundatkm  on  which  it  is  built.  What 
I  have  written  would  appear  like  enthusiasm  to 
many,  for  we  are  apt  to  give  that  name  to  every 
warm  afifection  of  the  mind  in  others  which  we 
have  net  experienced  in  ourselves;  but  to  you, 
who  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  a  tem- 
per inclined  to  gratitude,  it  will  not  appear  sa 

I  beg  you  will  give  my  love  to  Sir  Thomas, 
and  bdCbeve  that  I  am  obliged  to  you  both  for  in- 
quiring after  me  at  St.  AIban*s. 

Yours  ever,      .  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon^  July  4,  1765. 

Being  just  emerged  from  the  Ouse,  I  sit  down 
to  thank  you,  my  dear  cousin,  for  your  friendly 
and  comfortable  letter.  What  could  you  think  of 
my  unaccountable  behaviour  to  you  in  that  visit  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  t  I  remember  I  neither  spoke 
to  you,  nor  looked  at  you.  The  solution  of  the 
mystery  indeed  followed  soon  after,  but  at  the 
time  it  must  have  been  inexplicable.  The  uproar 
within  was  even  then  begun,  and  my  silence  was 
only  the  sulkiness  of  a  thunderstorm  hefon  it 
opens.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  the  only  instance 
in  which  I  knew  not  how  to  value  your  company 
was,  when  I  was  not  in  my  senses.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  kind,  and  I  trust  in  God  it  will  be  the 
last 

How  naturally  does  affliction  make  us  Chris- 
tians !  and  how  impossible  is  it  when  all  human 
help  is  vain  and  the  whole  earth  too  poor  and  tri- 
fling to  furnish  us  with  one  moment's  peace,  how 
impossible  is  it  then  to  avoid  looking  at  the  gospel! 
It  gives  me  some  concern,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
increases  my  gratitude,  to  reflect  that  a  convert  made 
in  Bedlam  is  more  likely  to  be  a  stumbling  block 
to  others,  than  to  advance  their  faith.  But  if  it 
has  that  effect  upon  any,  it  is  owing  to  their  rea- 
soning amiss,  and  drawing  their  conclusions  fiN>m 
false  premises.  He  who  can  ascribe  an  amend- 
ment of  life  and  manners,  and  a  reformation  of  the 
heart  itself,  to  madness,  is  guilty  of  an  absurdity 
that  in  any  other  case  would  fiisten  the  imputation 
of  madness  upon  himself;  finr  by  so  doing  he  as- 
cribes a  reasonable  effect  to  an  unreasonable  cause, 
and  a  positive  effect  to  a  negative.  But  when 
Christianity  only  is  to  be  sacrificed,  he  tliat  staba 
deepest  is  idways  the  wisest  man.  Yot  iry  dear 
cousin,  yaurBdf  will  be  apt  to  think  '^  <  any  the 
matter  too  fitf,  and  that  in  the  present  warmth  o' 
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my  heart  I  make  too  ample  a  oonceaaion  in  nying 
that  I  am  only  now  a  convert.  Yoa  think  I  al- 
ways believed,  and  I  thought  ao  too ;  but  yoa  were 
deosived,  and  so  was  I.  I  called  myself  indeed  a 
Christian,  but  He  who  knows  my  heart  knows 
that  I  never  did  a  right  thing,  nor  abstained  from 
a  wrong  one,  because  I  was  so.  But  if  I  did  ei- 
ther, it  was  under  the  influence  of  some  other  nK>- 
tive.  And  it  is  such  teeming  Christians,  such 
pretending  believers,  that  do  most  mischief  to  the 
cause,  and  furmsh  the  strongest  aiguments  to  sup- 
port the  infidelity  of  their  enemies:  unleis  profes- 
sion and  conduct  go  together,  the  man's  life  is  a 
lie,  and  the  validity  of  what  he  profeflses  itself  is 
called  in  question.  The  difference  between  a 
Christian  and  an  Unbeliever  would  be  so  stiikiiig, 
if  the  treacherous  allies  of  the  church  would  go 
over  at  once  to  the.other  side,  that  I  am  satisfied 
religion  would  be  no  loser  by  the  bargain. 

I  reekon  it  one  instance  of  the  providence  that 
has  attended  me  thnnighout  this  whole  event,  that 
instead  of  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  London  phymcians,  who  were  no  much  nearer 
that  I  wonder  I  was  not,  I  was  carried  to  Doctor 
Cotton.  I  was  not  only  treated  by  him  with  the 
greatest  tenderness  while  I  was  iU,  and  attended 
with  the  utmoflt  diligence,  but  when  my  reason 
was  restored  to  me,  and  I  had  so  m«ch  need  of  a 
religious  friend  to  converse  with,  to  whom  I  could 
open  my  mind  upon  the  subject  without  reserve,  I 
could  hardly  have  found  a  fitter  person  for  the 
purpose.  My  eagerness  and  anxiety  to  settle  my 
opinions  upon  that  long  neglected  point  made  it 
necessary  that,  while  my  mind  was  yet  weak,  and 
my  spirits  uncertain,'  I  should  have  some  assist- 
ance. The  doctor  was  as  ready  to  adminbter 
relief  to  me  in  this  article  likewise,  and  as  well 
qualified  to  do  it,  as  in  that  which  was  more  imme- 
diately his  province.  How  many  physicians  would 
have  thought  this  an  irregular  appetite,  and  a 
symptom  of  remaining  madness!  But  if  it  were 
so,  my  friend  was  as  mad  as  myself,  and  it  is  well 
for  me  that  he  was  so. 

My  dear  cousin,  yoa  know  not  half  the  deliver- 
ances I  have  received ;  n^  brsther  is  the  only  one 
in  the  fimiily  who  does.  My  recovery  is  indeed  a 
Bgnal  one,  but  a  greater  if  possible  went  before  it. 
My  future  life  must  express  my  thankfulness,  for 
by  words  I  can  not  do  it. 

I  pray  God  to  bless  you  and  my  friend  sir  Tho- 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

BuaiUtngdon^  July  5, 1765. 

Wn  DIAR  LADT  BESXETB, 

My  pen  runs  so  fest  yoa  wiU  begin  to  wish  you 
iMid  not  pal  it  in  motkmi  bat  you  mnst  oiuudder 


we  have  not  met  even  by  letter  almost  these  two 
yeaiB,  which  will  account  in  some  measora  fiir 
my  pesterix^  yoa  in  this  manner;  besides,  my  last 
was  no  answer  to  yours,  and  therefore  I  consider 
myself  as  still  in  your  debt  Tosay  truth,  I  have 
this  long  time  promised  myself  a  correspondence 
with  you  as  one  of  my  principal  pleasures 

I  should  have  written  to  you  fiom  St.  Alban's 
long  since,  but  was  willing  to  perform  quarantine 
firsts  both  for  my  own  sake  and  because  I  thought 
my  letters  would  be  more  satiafactoiy  to  you  firom 
any  other  quarter.  You  will  perodve  I  allowed 
myself  a  very  sufiident  time  for  the  purpose,  fw  I 
date  my  recovery  bom.  the  twenty-fifth  of  last  JiSy, 
having  been  ill  seven  months,  and  well  twehro 
months.  It  was  on  that  day  my  brother  came  tn 
^ee  me.  I  was  far  from  well  when  he  came  in ; 
*yet  though  he  only  staid  one  day  with  me,  his 
company  served  to  put  to  flight  a  thousand  dehri' 
urns  and  deluabns  which  I  sill  laboured  under, 
and  the  next  morning  I  found  myself  a  new 'crea- 
ture.   But  to  the  present  puipose. 

As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  this  place,  I  liko 
it  extremely.  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  made. me  a  visit  the  day  before  yesterday. 
He  is  veiy  sensible,  a  good  preacher,  and  consci- 
entious in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  is  very 
well  known  to  Doctor  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Prophecies,  one 
of  our  best  bishops,  and  who  has  written  the 
most  demonstrative  proof  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  my  mind,  that  ever  was  published. 

Thcnre  is  a  village  called  Hertford,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  hence.  The  church  there  is  vexy 
prettily  situated  upon  a  rising  ground,  so  close  to 
the  river  that  it  washes  the  wall  of  the  churchyard. 
I  found  an  epitaph  there,  the  other  morning,  the 
two  first  lines  of  which  being  better  than  any  thing 
else  I  saw  there  I  made  shift  to  remember.  It 
is  by  a  widow  on  her  husband. 

«11ioa  wut  tt»  good  to  lire  an  eaith  with  me^ 
And  I  not  good  enough  to  die  with  thee.** 


The  distance  of  this  place  from  Cambridge  is 
the  worst  dreomstance  belonging  to  it  My  bio- 
ther  and  I  are  fifteen  miles  asunder,  which,  con- 
sidering that  I  came  hither  for  the  sake  of  heang 
near  him,  is  rather  too  much.  I  wish  that  yovm^ 
man  was  better  known  in  the  family.  He  has  as 
many  good  qualities  as  his  nearest  kindred  eoald 
wish  to  find  in  him. 

As  Mr.  Gtuin  veiy  roundly  ezpreesed  himself 
aponsome  such  occasion,  *  here  is  very  plentifiil 
accommodation,  and  great  hi^ipuieas  of  provision.' 
So  that  if  I  starve,  it  must  be  through  foigetfiit 
ness,  rather  than  scarcity. 

Fare  thee  well,  my  good  and  dear  oouan. 

Ever  yoon,  W*  0. 
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TO  LADY  HESEETH. 

aCT  DBAB  COUSIN,  JtUy  12, 1776. 

Toa  are  very  good  to  me,  and  if  yoa  will  only 
oontmue  to  write  at  aiich  interrab  as  yoa  find  con- 
cedent,  I  shall  leceiTe  all  that  pleasara  which  I 
proposed  to  myself  fiom  our  oonespondeiioe.  I 
desbe  no  more  than  that  yoa  would  neyer  drop 
me  in  any  great  length  of  time  together,  for  I  shall 
then  think  you  only  write  because  something  hap- 
pened to  put  you  in  mind  oi  me,  or  for  some  other 
reason  equally  mortifying.  I  am  not  however  so 
omeasonable  as  to  expect  you  should  perform  this 
act  of  friendship  so  fnMjuently  as  myself,  for  you 
lire  in  a  world  swanning  with  engagements,  and 
my  hoars  are  almost  all  my  own.  You  must  evezy 
day  be  employed  in  doing  what  is  expected  from 
yoa  by  a  thousand  otheis,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
do  bat  what  is  most  agreeable  to  myself. 

Our  mentioning  Newton's  treatise  on  the  Pro- 
phecies brings  to  my  mind  an  anecdote  of  Dr. 
Young,  who,  you  know,  died  lately  at  Welwyn. 
Dr.  Cotton,  who  was  intimate  with  him,  paid  him 
a  Tint  about  a  fortnight  before  he  was  seized  with 
hie  last  illness.  The  old  man  was  then  in  perfect 
health ;  the  antiquity  of  his  person,  the  gravity  of 
utterance,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  dis- 
coursed about  religion,  gave  him,  in  the  doctor's 
eye,  the  appearance  of  a  prophet  They  had  been 
delivering  their  sentiments  upon  this  book  of  New- 
ton, when  Young  closed  the  conference  thus : — 
'My  friend,  there  are  two  considerations  upon 
which  my  fkith  in  Christ  is  built  upon  a  rock :  the 
fidl  of  man,  the  redemption  of  man,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  man,  the  three  cardinal  articles  of  our 
religion,  are  such  as  human  ingenuity  could  never 
have  invented,  therefere  they  must  be  divine. — 
The  other  argument  is  this — ^If  the  Prophecies 
have  been  fulfilled  (of  which  there  is  abundant 
demonstration)  the  scripture  must  be  the  word  of 
Gk>d;  and  if  the  scripture  is  the  word  of  God, 
Christianity  must  be  true.' 

This  treatise  on  the  prophecies  serves  a  double 
poipoes ;  it  not  only  proves  the  truth  of  reli^on, 
in  a  manner  that  never  has  been  nor  ever  can  be 
contraiverted,  but  it  proves  hkewise,  that  the  R<v 
man  catholic  is  the  apostate  and  antiehristaan 
efaoich,  so  frequently  feietold  both  in  the  old  and 
new  testaments.  Indeed,  so  fetally  connected  is 
the  leftatadon  of  popery  with  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity, when  the  latter  is  evinced  by  the  completion 
of  the  prophecies,  that  in  proportion  as  Hgfat  is 
thrown  upon  the  one,  the  defbrmtties  and  errors 
of  the  other  are  more  plainly  exhibited.  Bat  I 
leave  yoa  to  the  book  itself;  there  are  parts  of  it 
which  may  possibly  ai!brd  yoa  less  entertainment 
than  the  rest,  because  yoa  have  never  been  a 
sdKMl-boy;  bat  in  the  main  it  is  so  interesting, 
13 


and  yoa  are  so  fond  of  that  which  is  so,  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  like  it 

My  dear  couon,  how  happy  am  I  in  havmg  a 
fiiend  to  whom  I  can  open  my  heart  upon  tbsse 
subjects !  I  have  many  intimates  in  the  world, 
and  have  had  many  more  than  I  shall  have  hero* 
after,  to  whom  a  long  letter  on  these  most  impor- 
tant articles  would  appear  tiresome,  at  least,  if  not 
impertinent.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  meeting  with 
that  reception  fiomyou,  who  have  never  yet  made 
it  your  interest  that  there  should  be  no  truth  in  the 
word  of  God.  May  this  everlasting  troth  be  year 
comfort  while  yoo  live,  and  attend  yoa  vrith  peace 
and  joy  in  yoor  last  moments !  I  love  yoa  too 
well  not  to  make  this  a  part  of  my  prayen,  and 
when  I  remember  my  friends  on  these  occasions, 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  you  can  be  fergotteiL 

Youn  ever,  W.  C. 

P.  8.  Cambridge. — ^I  add  this  postscript  at  my 
brother's  rooms.  He  desiies  to  be  affectionately 
remembered  to  you,  and  if  you  are  in  town  about 
a  fortnight  hence,  when  he  proposes  to  be  there 
himself,  will  take  a  breakfast  with  you. 


TO  LADY  HESE£TH. 

Huntingdon^  August  1,  1765. 

MT  DEAR  COUSIN, 

If  I  was  to  measure  your  obligation  to  write  by 
my  own  desire  to  hear  from  you,  I  should  call  yoa 
an  idle  correspondent  if  a  post  went  by  without 
bringing  me  a  letter,  but  I  am  not  so  unreasona- 
ble; on  the  contrary,  I  think  myself  very  happy  in 
hearing  from  you  upon  your  own  terms,  as  you  find 
most  convenient.  Your  short  history  of  my  fiunily 
is  a  very  acceptable  part  of  your  letter ;  if  they 
really  interest  themselves  in  my  welfare,  it  is  a 
mark  of  their  great  charity  for  one  who  has  been 
a  disappomtment  and  a  vexation  to  them  ever 
since  he  has  been  of  consequence  to  be  either.  My 
friend,  the  major's  behaviour  to  me,  after  aD  he 
suffered  by  my  abandoning  his  interest  and  my 
own  in  so  miserable  a  manner,  is  a  noble  instance 
of  generoaty,  and  true  greatness  of  mind;  and  in- 
de^  I  know  no  man  in  whom  those  qualities  an 
more  conspicuous ;  one  need  only  funush  him  with 
an  opportunity  to  display  them,  and  they  are  al- 
ways ready  to  show  themselves  in  his  words  and 
actions,  and  even  in  hiscoontenance  at  amoment'i 
warning.  I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful — I 
have  lost  none  of  my  aoquaintance  but  those  whom 
I  determined  not  to  keep.  I  am  sorry  this  class  n 
so  numerous.  What  would  I  not  give,  that  every 
friend  I  have  in  the  world  were  not  almost  but 
altogether  christians  I  My  dear  ooosin,  I  am  half 
afraid  to  talk  in  this  style,  lest  I  should  sesm  to 
indulge  a  oensoriooshomoar,  instead  of  hoping,  •• 
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J  ought,  the  best  for  all  men.  But  what  can  be 
said  against  ocular  proof  1  and  what  is  hope  when 
.*t  is  built  upon  presumption  1  To  use  the  most 
holy  name  in  the  universe  for  no  purpose,  or  a  bad 
onei  contrary  to  bs  own  express  commandment: 
to  pass  the  day,  and  the  succeeding  da3rB,  weeks, 
and  months,  and  years,  without  one  act  of  private 
devotion,  one  confession  of  our  sins,  or  one  thanks- 
giving for  the  numberless  blessings  we  enjoy;  to 
bear  the  word  of  God  in  public  with  a  distracted 
attention,  or  with  none  at  all ;  to  absent  ounelves 
voluntarily  from  the  blessed  communion,  and  to 
live  in  the  total  negkct  of  it,  though  our  Savbur 
has  charged  it  upon  us  with  an  express  injunction, 
are  the  common  and  orduiary  liberties  which  the 
generality  of  professors  allow  themselves:  and 
what  is  this  but  to  live  without  Grod  in  the  world ! 
Many  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  antichris- 
tian  spirit,  so  prevalent  among  Christians ;  but  one 
of  the  principal  I  take  to  be  their  utter  forgetful- 
ness  that  they  have  the  word  of  God  in  their  pos- 


session. 


My  friend  sir  William  Russell  was  distantly 
related  to  a  very  accomplished  man,  who,  though 
he  never  believed  the  gospel,  admired  the  scrip- 
tures as  the  sublimest  compositions  in  the  world, 
and  read  them  often.  I  have  been  intimate  myself 
with  a  man  of  fine  taste,  who  has  confessed  to  me 
that,  though  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity  itself,  yet  he  never  could  read  St. 
Luke's  account  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  to  the 
two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  without  being 
wonderfully  affected  by  it;  and  he  thought  that 
if  the  stamp  of  divinity  was  any  where  to  be  found 
in  scripture,  it  was  strongly  marked  and  visibly 
impressed  upon  that  passage.  If  these  men,  whose 
hearts  were  chilled  with  the  darkness  of  infidelity, 
could  find  such  charms  in  the  mere  style  of  the 
scripture,  what  must  they  find  there,  whose  eye 
penetrates  deeper  than  the  letter,  and  who  firmly 
believe  themselves  interested  in  all  the  invaluable 
privileges  of  the  gospel  1  *  He  that  believeth  on 
me  is  passed  from  death  unto  life,'  though  it  be  as 
jdain  a  sentence  as  words  can  form,  has  more 
beauties  in  it  for  such  a  person  than  all  the  labours 
antiquity  can  boast  of.  If  my  poor  man  of  taste, 
whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  had  searched  a  little 
further,  he  might  have  found  other  parts  of  the 
■acred  liistory  as  strongly  marked  with  the  cha- 
racters of  divinity  as  that  he  mentioned.  The 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  the  most  beautiful  fic- 
tion that  ever  was  invented ;  our  Saviour's  speech 
to  his  disciples,  with  which  he  closes  his  earthly 
ministration,  lull  of  the  sublimest  dignity  and  ten- 
derest  affection,  surpass  every  thing  that  I  ever 
read,  and,  lik«  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  dic- 
tated, fiy  directly  to  the  heart.  If  the  scripture 
did  not  disdain  all  affectation  of  ornament,  one 
«bo«ud  call  these,  and  such  as  these,  the  ornamen- 


tal parts  of  it;  but  the  matter  of  it  is  that  i:^on 
which  it  principally  stakes  its  credit  with  us,  and 
the  style,  however  excellent  and  peculiar  to  itself 
is  only  one  of  those  many  external  evidences  by 
which  it  recommends  itself  to  our  belief. 

I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  book 
you  mention ;  you  could  not  have  sent  me  an> 
thing  that  would  have  been  more  welcome,  unless 
you  had  sent  me  your  own  meditations  instead  oi 
them. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

BunHngdmif  August  17,  1763. 

You  told  me,  my  dear  cousin,  that  I  need  not 
fear  writing  too  often,  and  you  perceive  I  take  you 
at  your  word.  At  present,  however,  I  shall  do 
little  more  than  thank  you  for  the  Meditations, 
which  I  admire  exceedingly:  the  author  of  them 
manifestly  loved  the  truth  with  an  undissemUed 
affection,  had  made  a  great  progress  in  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  experienced  all  the  happiness  that 
naturally  results  firom  that  noblest  of  attainments. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  which  he  gives  us  fr> 
quent  occasion  to  observe  in  him,  which  I  beliove 
will  ever  be  found  in  the  philosophy  of  every  true 
Christian.  I  mean  the  eminent  rank  which  he 
assigns  to  faith  among  the.  virtues,  aswthe  source 
and  parent  of  them  all.  There  is  nothing  mon> 
infallibly  true  than  this,  and  doubtless  it  is  with  a 
view  to  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  nature  of  a 
true  faith,  that  our  Saviour  says,  '  He  that  be- 
lieveth in  me  hath  everlasting  life,'  with  many 
other  expressions  to  the  same  purpose.  Consi- 
dered in  this  light,  no  wonder  it  has  the  power  of 
salvation  ascribed  to  it !  Considered  in  any  other, 
we  must  suppose  it  to  operate  like  an  oriental  talis- 
man, if  it  obtains  for  us  the  least  advantage,  which 
is  an  affront  to  him  who  insists  upon  our  having 
it,  and  will  on  no  other  terms  admit  us  to  his  fa- 
vour. I  mention  this  distinguishing  article  in  his 
Reflections  the  rather,  because  it  serves  for  a  solid 
foundation  to  the  distinction  I  made,  in  my  last, 
between  the  specious  professor  and  the  true  be- 
liever, between  him  whose  faith  is  his  Sunday- 
suit  and  him  who  never  puts  it  off  at  all — a  dis- 
tinction I  am  a  Httle  fearfUl  sometimes  of  making, 
because  it  is  a  heavy  stroke  upon  the  practice  of 
more  than  half  the  Christians  in  the  world. 

My  dear  cousin,  I  told  you  I  read  the  book  with 
great  pleasure,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from 
its  own  merit,  but  perhaps  it  pleased  me  the  more 
because  you  had  travelled  the  same  road  before 
me.  You  know  there  is  such  a  pleasure  as  this, 
which  would  .want  great  explanation  to  some  folks, 
being  perhaps  a  mystery  to  those  whose  hearts  are 
a  mere  muscle,  and  serve  only  for  the  purposes  of 
an  even  circulation.  W  C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Sept,  4, 1765. 
Tbouoh  I  hftveflome  veiy  agreeable  acquaintance 
it  Huntingdon,  my  dear  cousin,  none  of  their 
ynaHtB  are  lo  agreeable  as  the  arrival  of  your  letters. 
I  thank  you  for  that  which  I  have  just  received 
from  Diozfbrd;  and  particularly  for  that  port  of  it 
where  you  give  me  an  unlimited  liberty  upon  the 
subject  I  have  already  so  often  written  upon. 
Whatever  interests  us  deeply  as  naturally  flows 
into  the  pen  as  it  does  from  the  lips,  when  every 
restraint  is  taken  away,  and  we  meet  with  a  fnend 
indulgentenough  to  attend  to  us.  How  many,  in 
all  that  variety  of  characters  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, could  I  find  after  the  strictest  search,  to 
whom  I  could  write  as  I  do  to  youl  I  hope  the 
number  will  increase.    I  am  sure  it  can  not  easily 

be  dimimshed.    Poor !  I  have  heard  the 

whole  of  his  histoiy,  and  can  only  lament  what  I 
am  sure  I  can  make  no  apology  for.  Two  of  my 
fiiends  have  been  cut  off  during  my  illness,  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  life  as  it  is  frightful  to  reflect  upon ; 
and  here  am  I,  in  better  health  and  spirits  than  I 
can  almost  remember  to  have  enjoyed  before,  after 
having  spent  months  in  the  apprehension  of  instant 
death.  How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence! Why  did  I  receive  grace  and  mercy?  Why 
was  I  preserved,  afflicted  for  my  good,  received,  as 
1  trust,  into  favour,  and  blessed  with  the  greatest 
happiness  I  can  ever  know  or  hope  for  in  this  life, 
while  these  were  overtaken  by  the  gieat  arrest, 
unawakened,  unrepenting,  and  eveiy  way  unpre- 
pared for  iti  His  infinite  wisdom,  to  whose  in- 
finite mercy  I  owe  it  all,  can  solve  these  questions, 
and  none  beside  him.  If  a  free-thinker,  as  many 
a  man  miscalls  himself,  could  be  brought  to  give  a 
serious  answer  to  them,  he  would  certainly  say — 
*  Without  doubt,  sir,  you  was  in  great  danger,  you 
had  a  narrow  escape,  a  most  fortunate  one  indeed.' 
How  excessively  foolish,  as  well  as  shocking!  As 
if  life  depended  upon  luck,  and  all  that  we  are  or 
can  be,  idl  that  we  have  or  hope  for,  could  possibly 
be  referred  to  accident.  Yet  to  this  freedom  of 
thought  it  is  owing  that  he,  who,  as  our  Saviour 
tells  us,  is  thoroughly  apprized  of  the  death  of  the 
meanest  of  his  creatures,  is  supposed  to  leave  tliosc, 
whom  he  has  made  in  his  own  image  to  the  mercy 
of  chance;  and  to  this,  therefore,  it  is  likewise  ow- 
ing that  the  correction  which  our  heavenly  Father 
bestows  upon  us,  that  we  may  be  fitted  to  receive 
his  blessing,  is  so  often  disappointed  of  its  benevo- 
lent intention,  and  that  men  despise  the  chastening 
cf  the  Almighty.  Fevers  and  all  diseases  are  ac- 
cidents; and  long  life,  recovery  at  least  from  sick- 
ness, is  llie  gift  of  the  physician.  No  man  can  be 
a  grekter  friend  to  the  use  of  means  upon  these 
occasions  than  myself,  for  it  were  presumption  and 
wiflwiMasm  to  neglect  them.    God  has  endued 


them  with  salutary  properties  on  purpose  that  we 
might  avail  ourselves  of  them,  otherwise  that  part 
of  his  creation  were  in  vain.  But  to  impute  our 
recovery  to  the  medicine,  and  to  cany  our  views  no 
further,  is  to  rob  God  of  his  honour;  and  is  saying 
in  effect  he  has  parted  with  the  keys  of  life  and 
death,  and,  by  giving  to  a  drug  the  power  to  heal 
us,  has  placed  our  lives  out  of  his  own  reach.  He 
that  thinks  thus  may  as  well  fall  upon  his  knees 
at  once,  and  return  thanks  to  the  medicine  that 
cured  him,  for  it  was  certainly  more  immediately 
instrumental  in  his  recovery  than  cither  the  apo- 
thecary or  the  doctor.  My  dear  cousin,  a  firm  per- 
suasion of  the  superintendence  of  Providence  over 
all  our  concerns  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  hap- 
piness. Without  it  we  can  not  be  said  to  believo 
in  the  scripture,  or  practise  any  thing  like  resigna- 
tion  to  his  will.  If  I  am  convinced  that  no  afflio* 
tion  can  befal  me  without  the  permission  of  God, 
I  am  convinced  likewise  that  he  sees  and  knowii 
that  I  am  afflicted;  believing  this,  I  must  in  the 
same  degree  believe  that,  if  I  pray  to  him  for  de- 
liverance, he  hears  me;  I  must  needs  know  like- 
wise with  equal  assurance  that,  if  he  hears,  he  will 
also  deliver  me,  if  that  will  upon  the  whole  be  most 
conducive  to  my  happiness;  and  if  he  does  not  de- 
liver me,  I  may  be  well  assured  that  he  has  none 
but  the  most  benevolent  intention  in  declining  it. 
He  made  us,  not  because  we  could  add  to  his  hap* 
piness,  which  was  always  perfect,  but  that  wo 
might  be  happy  ourselves;  and  will  he  not  in  all 
his  dispensations  towards  us,  even  in  the  minutest, 
consult  that  end  for  which  he  made  usi  To  sup« 
pose  the  contrary,  is  (which  we  are  not  always 
aware  of)  affronting  every  one  of  his  attributes; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  certain  consequence  of 
disbelieving  his  care  for  us  is,  that  we  renounce  ut- 
terly  our  dependence  upon  him.  In  this  view  it 
will  appear  plainly  that  the  line  of  duty  is  not 
stretched  too  tight,  when  we  are  told  that  we  ought 
to  accept  eveiy  thing  at  his  hands  as  a  blessing, 
and  to  be  thankful  even  while  we  smart  under  the 
rod  of  iron  with  which  he  sometimes  rules  us. 
Without  this  persuasion,  eveiy  blessing,  however 
we  may  think  ourselves  happy  in  it,  loses  its 
greatest  recommendation,  and  every  affliction  is  in- 
tolerable. Death  itself  must  be  welcome  to  him 
who  has  this  faith,  and  he  who  has  it  not  must  aim 
at  it,  if  he  is  not  a  madman.  You  can  not  think 
how  glad  I  am  to  hear  you  are  going  to  commence 
lady  and  mistress  of  Freemantle.*  I  know  it  well, 
and  I  could  go  from  Southampton  blindfold.  You 
are  kind  to  invite  me  to  it,  and  I  shall  be  so  kind  to 
myself  as  to  accept  the  invitation,  though  I  should 
not  for  a  slight  consideration  be  prevailed  upon  te 
quit  my  beloved  retirement  at  Huntingdon. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C 


*  FEcemaade^    7*-iJage  near  6oathamDio«» 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

BunHngdon^  Sepi,  14, 1765. 

IfT  DBAR  COOfIN, 

The  longer  I  live  here,  the  better  I  Hke  the 
place,  and  the  people  who  belong  to  it  I  am 
upon  very  good  tenmi  with  no  leaa  than  SiVe  fami- 
liea,  besides  two  or  three  odd  scrambling  fellows 
like  myself.  The  last  acquaintance  I  made  here 
is  with  the  race  of  the  Unwins,  consiflting  of  &ther 
and  mother,  son  and  daughter,  the  most  comforta- 
ble, iodal  iblks  you  ever  knew.  The  son  is  about 
twenty-one  yean  of  age,  one  of  the  most  unre- 
served and  amiable  young  men  I  ever  converKd 
with.  He  is  not  yet  arrived  at  that  time  of  life, 
when  8Usi»don  recommends  itself  to  us  in  the  form 
of  wisdom,  and  sets  every  thing  but  our  own  dear 
•elves  at  an  immeasurable  diBtance  from  our  es- 
teem and  confidence.  Consequently  he  is  known 
afanoet  as  soon  as  seen,  and  having  nothing  in  his 
heart  that  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  keep  it 
barred  and  bolted,  oipenB  it  to  the  perusal  even  of  a 
stranger.  The  fiither  is  a  clergyman,  and  the  son 
is  designed  for  orders.  The  design,  however,  is 
quite  his  own,  proceeding  merely  from  his  being 
and  having  always  been  sincere  in  his  belief  and 
love  of  the  gospel  Another  acquaintance  I  have 
lately  made  is  with  a  Mr.  Nicholson,  a  North- 
country  divine,  very  poor,  but  very  good,  and  very 
happy.  He  reads  prayers  here  twice  a  day,  all  the 
year  round;  and  traveb  on  foot  to  serve  two 
churches  every  Sunday  through  the  year,  his  jour- 
ney out  and  home  again  being  sixteen  miles.  I 
supped  with  him  last  night.  He  gave  me  bread 
and  cheese,  and  a  black  jug  of  ale  of  his  own 
brewing,  and  doubtless  brewed  by  his  own  hands. 
Another  of  my  acquaintance  is  Mr.  ,  a  thin, 

tall,  old  man,  and  as  good  as  he  is  thin.  He 
drinks  nothing  but  water,  and  eats  no  flesh ;  partly 
(I  believe)  from  a  religious  scruple  (for  he  is  very 
religious),  and  partly  in  the  spirit  of  a  valetu- 
dinarian. He  ki  to  be  met  witii  every  morning 
of  his  life,  at  about  six  o'dock,  at  a  fountain  of  very 
fine  water,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  which  is 
reckoned  extremely  like  the  Bristol  spring.  Being 
both  eariy  risers,  and  the  only  eariy  vralkers  in  the 
place,  we  soon  became  acquainted.  His  great 
piety  can  be  equalled  by  nothing  but  his  great 
regularity,  for  he  is  the  most  perfect  time-piece  in 
the  world.    I  have  received  a  visit  likewise  firom 

Mr. .    He  is  very  much  a  gentleman,  wellA' 

read,  and  sendUe.  I  am  persuaded,  in  short,  that 
if  1  had  Che  choice  of  all  England,  where  to  fix  my 
abode,  1  could  not  have  chosen  better  for  myself, 
and  most  likely  I  should  not  have  chosen  so  well. 

You  say,'  you  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  salva- 
tbn,  to  undergo  the  same  afflictions  that  I  have 
undergone.  No!  my  dear  cousin.   Ood  deals  with 


he  himself  tells  us,  afilict  willingly  the  sons  of  men. 
Doubtless  there  are  many,  who,  having  been  i^aoed 
by  his  good  providence  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
great  evil  and  the  influenne  of  bad  example,  hay^ 
firom  their  very  infancy  been  partaken  of  the  grace 
of  his  holy  spirit,  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to 
have  allowed  themselves  in  any  grievous  ofiisnoe 
against  him.  May  you  love  him  more  and  moie 
day  by  day ;  as  every  day,  while  you  think  upon 
him,  you  will  find  him  more  worthy  of  your  love : 
and  may  you  be  finally  accepted  with  faim  for  his 
sake,  whose  interceasbn  for  all  his  faithful  servants 
can  not  but  prevail  I  Youn  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Bantingdon^  Oct,  10, 1765. 

MT  DEAR  COUSIN, 

I  sHopLD  grumble  at  your  long  silence,  if  I  did 
not  know  that  one  may  love  one's  friends  very  well, 
though  one  is  not  always  in  the  humour  to  write 
to  them.  Besides,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
perfectly  sure  that  you  have  at  least  twenty  times 
recollected  the  debt  you  owe  me,  and  as  often  re- 
solved to  pay  it :  and  perhaps  while  you  remain 
indebted  to  me,  you  think  of  me  twice  as  often  as 
you  would  do,  if  the  account  was  clear.  ThcM 
are  the  reflections  with  which  I  comfort  myself, 
under  the  affliction  of  not  hearing  finom  you;  my 
temper  does  not  incline  me  to  jealousy,  and  if  it 
did,  I  should  set  all  right  by  having  recourse  to  what 
I  have  already  received  firom  you. 

I  thank  God  for  your  friendship,  and  for  ever} 
friend  I  have ;  for  iJi  the  pleasing  drcumstances 
of  my  situadon  here,  for  my  health  of  body,  and 
perfect  serenity  of  mind.  To  recollect  the  past, 
and  compare  it  with  the  present,  is  all  I  have  need 
of  to  fill  me  with  gratitude :  and  to  be  grateful  ii 
to  be  happy.  Not  that  I  think  myself  suffident^ 
thankful,  or  that  I  shall  ever  be  so  in  this  life. 
The  wannest  heart  perhaps  only  feels  by  fits,  and 
is  often  as  insensible  as  the  coldest  This  at  least 
is  frequently  the  case  with  mine,  and  ofiener  than 
it  should  be.  But  the  mercy  that  can  for^ve  ini- 
quity will  never  be  severe  to  mark  our  findlties ;  to 
Uiat  mercy,  my  dear  cousin,  I  commend  you,  with 
earnest  wishes  for  your  weUaie,  and  remain  your 
ever  affectionate  W.  C, 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

BimHngdon,  Oct,  18, 17fi& 
I  WISH  yon  joy,  my  dear  cousin,  of  beiqg  safely 
arrived  in  port  fnm  the  stoims  of  Southampton. 
For  my  own  part,  who  am  but  as  %  Thames 
wherry,  in  a  woild  full  of  tempest  and  commoCiaii, 
I  know  so  well  the  value  of  the  ereek  I  have  put 


his  children  as  a  mercifiii  father;  he  does  not,  as  into^  and  tlte  mugnew  it  afibfds  me,  thai  I  hftw 
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a  Mndble  sympathy  tnth  yoa  in  the  pleasure  yoa 
find  in  being  once  more  blown  to  Droxfbrd.  I 
know  enough  of  Afiai  Motley  to  lend  her  my 
compliments ;  to  which,  if  I  had  never  seen  her, 
her  affection  for  you  would  sufficiently  entitle  her. 
If  I  neglected  to  do  it  sooner,  it  is  oidy  because  I 
am  naturally  apt  to  neglect  what  I  ought  to  do; 
and  if  I  was  as  genteel  as  I  am  negligent,  I  should 
Ae  the  most  delightful  creature  in  the  universe. 
I  am  ghul  you  think  so  &vourably  of  my  Hun- 
tingdon acquaintance ;  they  are  indeed  a  nice  set 
of  folks,  and  suit  me  exactly.  I  should  have  been 
more  particular  in  my  account  of  Miss  Unwin, 
if  I  had  had  materials  for  a  minute  description. 
She  is  aljrat  eighteen  years  of  age,  rather  hand- 
some and  genteeL  In  her  mother's  company  she 
says  little-,  not  because  her  mother  requires  it  of 
her,  but  because  she  seeois  glad  of  that  excuse  for 
not  talking,  being  somewhat  inclined  to  bashful- 
neML  There  is  the  most  remarkable  cordialir^r 
between  all  the  iwita  of  the  family ;  and  the  mother 
and  daughter  seem  to  doat  upon  each  other.  The 
£x8t  tone  I  went  to  the  house  I  was  introduced  to 
the  daughter  alone ;  and  sat  with  her  near  half 
an  hour,  before  her  brother  came  in,  who  had  ap- 
pointed me  to  call  upon  him.  Talking  is  neces- 
sary in  a  tiU'd-titej  to  distinguish  the  persons  of 
the  drama  from  the  chairs  they  sit  on :  accordingly 
she  talked  a  great  deal,  and  extremely  well ;  and, 
like  the  rest  of  the  &mUy,  behaved  with  as  much 
ease  of  address  as  if  we  mid  been  old  acquaintance. 
She  resembles  her  mother  in  her  great  piety,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  remaricable  instances  of  it  I 
have  ever  seen.  They  are  altogether  the  cheer- 
fullest  and  most  engaging  family-piece  it  is  pofisi- 
Ue  to  conceive^ — Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  met 
Mrs.  Unwin  in  the  street,  and  went  home  with 
her.  She  and  I  walked  together  near  two  hours 
in  the  garden,  and  had  a  conversation  which  did 
me  more  good  than  I  should  have  received  from 
an  audience  of  the  first  prince  in  Europe.  That 
woman  is  a  blessing  to  me,  and  I  never  see  her 
without  being  the  better  for  her  company.  I  am 
treated  in  the  family  as  if  I  was  a  near  relation, 
and  have  been  repeatedly  invited  to  call  upon  them 
at  all  times.  You  know  what  a  shy  fellow  I  am ; 
I  can  not  prevail  vnth  myself  to  make  so  much 
use  of  this  privilege  as  I  am  sure  they  intend  I 
sbookl ;  but  perhaps  this  awkwardness  will  wear 
uff  hereafter.  It  was  my  earnest  request  before  I 
kSL  St  Alban's,  that  wherever  it  might  please 
Providence  to  dispose  of  me,  1  might  meet  with 
such  an  acquaintance  as  I  find  in  Mn.  Unwin. 
How  happy  it  is  to  believe,  with  a  steadfast  assur- 
anee,  that  our  petitions  are  heard  even  while  we 
are  making  them— and  how  delightful  to  meet 
with  a  pKK^of  it  in  the  efiectual  and  actual  grant 
of  them !  Surely  it  is  a  gracious  finishing  given  to 
those  means,  which  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased 
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to  make  use  of  for  my  conversion.  After  having 
been  deservedly  rendered  unfit  for  any  society,  to 
be  again  qualified  for  it,  and  admitted  at  once  into 
the  fellowship  of  those  whom  God  regards  as  th« 
excellent  of  the  earth,  and  whom,  in  the  emphati* 
cal  language  of  Scripture,  he  preserves  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  is  a  blessing  which  carries  with 
it  the  stamp  ukI  vLnble  superscription  of  divine 
bounty — a  grace  unlimited  as  undeserved;  and, 
like  its  glorious  Author,  free  in  its  course,  and 
blessed  in  its  operation ! 

My  dear  cousin!  Health  and  happiness,  and 
above  all,  the  favour  of  our  great  and  gracious 
Lord,  attend  you !  While  we  seek  it  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  we  are  infinitely  more  secure  of  it  than 
of  the  next  breath  we  expect  to  draw.  Heaven 
and  earth  have  their  destined  periods;  ten  thou- 
sand worids  vrill  vanish  at  the  consummation  of  all 
things;  but  the  word  of  God  standeth  fast;  and 
they  who  trust  in  him  shall  never  bo  confounded. 

My  love  to  all  who  enquire  after  me. 

Youn  afiectionately,  W.  G. 


TO  MAJOR  COWPER. 

BunHngeUm,  Oct.  18, 1766. 

MY  DEAR  MUOR, 

I  have  neither  lost  the  use  of  my  fingen  nor  my 
memory,  though  my  unaccountable  siknce  might 
incline  you  to  suspect  that  I  had  lost  bo^i.  The 
histoiy  of  those  things  which  have,  firom  time  to 
time,  prevented  my  scribbling,  would  not  only  be 
insipid  but  extremely  vduminous ;  for  which  rea- 
sons they  will  not  make  their  appearence  at  pre- 
sent, nor  probably  at  any  time  hereafter.  If  my 
neglecting  to  write  to  you  were  aj)roof  that  I  had 
never  thought  of  you,  and  that  had  been  really  the 
case,  five  shiilinga  apiece  would  have  been  much 
too  little  to  give  for  the  sight  of  such  a  monster ! 
but  I  am  no  such  monster,  nor  do  I  perceive  in 
myself  the  least  tendency  to  such  a  transformation. 
You  may  recollect  that  I  had  but  very  uncomfort- 
able expectations  of  the  accommodation  I  should 
meet  with  at  Huntingdon.  How  much  better  is 
it  to  take  our  lot,  where  it  shall  |deaae  Providence 
to  cast  it,  without  anxiety !  Had  I  chosen  for  my- 
self, it  is  impossible  I  could  have  fixed  upon  a 
place  so  agreeable  to  me  in  all  respects.  I  so 
much  dreaded  the  thought  of  having  a  new  ac- 
quaintance to  make,  with  no  other  recommenda- 
tion than  that  of  being  a  perfect  stranger,  that  I 
heartily  wished  no  creature  here  might  take  the 
least  notice  of  me.  Instead  of  which,  in  about 
two  months  after  my  arrival,  I  became  known  tu 
all  the  visitable  people  here,  and  do  verily  think  tt 
the  most  agreeable  neighbourhood  I  ever  saw. 

Here  are  three  families  who  have  received  me 
with  the  utmost  civility:  and  two  in  fianicular 
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liaTe  treated  mo  with  u>  much  cordialitj,  as  if  their 
piidigrees  and  mine  had  grown  upon  the  same 
•heep-flkin.  Beddes  thete,  there  aie  three  or  four 
ringle  men  who  suit  my  temper  to  a  hair.  The 
town  is  one  of  the  neatest  in  England  *,  the  coun- 
try is  fine  for  several  miles  about  it ;  and  the  roads, 
which  are  all  turnpike,  and  strike  out  four  or  five 
difierent  ways,  are  perfectly  good  all  the  year 
round.  I  mention  this  latter  circumstance  chiefly 
because  my  distance  from  Cambridge  has  made  a 
horseman  of  me  at  last,  or  at  least  is  likely  to  do 
so.  My  brother  and  I  meet  every  week,  by  an 
alternate  reciprocation  of  intercourse,  as  Sam  John- 
son would  express  it ;  sometimes  I  get  a  lift  in  a 
neighbour's  chaise,  but  generally  ride.  As  to  my 
own  personal  condition,  I  am  much  happier  than 
the  day  is  long,  and  sunshine  and  candlelight  see 
me  perfectly  contented.  I  get  books  in  abund- 
ance, as  much  company  as  I  choose,  a  deal  of  com- 
fortabU  leisure^  and  enjoy  better  health,  I  think, 
than  for  many  yean  past.  What  is  there  want- 
ing to  make  me  happy  1  Nothing,  if  I  can  but 
be  as  thankful  as  I  ought ;  and  I  trust  that  He 
who  has  bestowed  so  many  blessings  upon  me,  will 
give  me  gratitude  to  crown  them  all.  I  beg  you 
will  give  my  love  to  my  dear  cousin  Maria,  and  to 
every  body  at  the  Paxk.  If  Mrs.  Maitland  is 
with  you,  as  I  suspect  by  a  passage  in  Lady  Hcs- 
keth*s  letter  to  me,  pray  remember  me  to  her  very 
afiectk>nately.  And  believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 
ever  yotts. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESCL 

DEAR  JOE,  October  25,  1765. 

I  AM  afraid  the  month  of  October  has  proved 
rather  unfavourable  to  the  belle  assembl6e  at 
Southampton;  high  winds  and  continual  rains 
being  bitter  enemies  to  that  agreeable  lounge, 
which  you  and  I  are  equally  fond  of.  I  have  very 
cordially  betaken  myself  to  my  books,  and  my 
fireside;  and  seldom  leave  them  unless  for  exer- 
cise. I  have  added  another  fionily  to  the  number 
of  those  I  was  acquainted  with  when  yon  were 
here.  Their  name  is  Unwin — the  most  agreeable 
'>eop1c  imaginable;  quite  sociable,  and  as  free  from 
vhe  ceremonious  civility  of  country  gentlefolks  as 
any  I  ever  met  with.  They  treat  me  more  like  It 
near  relation  than  a  stranger,  and  their  hotise  is 
always  open  to  me.  The  old  gentleman  carries 
me  to  Cambridge  in  his  chaise.  He  is  a  man  of 
learning  and  good  sense,  and  as  simple  as  parson 
Adanjf.  His  wife  has  a  veiy  uncommon  under: 
standing,  has  read  much  to  excellent  purpose,  and 
is  more  polite  than  a  duchess.  The  son  who  be- 
longs to  Cambridge,  is  a  most  amiable  young  man, 
and  the  daughter  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
ttie  family.    They  see  but  little  company,  which 


suits  me  exactly;  go  when  I  will,  I  find  a  house 
full  of  peace  and  cordiality  in  all  its  parts,  and  I 
am  sure  to  hear  no  scandal,  but  such  disoourse 
instead  of  it  as  we  are  all  better  for.  You  lemein- 
her  Rousseau's  description  of  an  English  morning ; 
such  are  the  moniings  I  spend  with  these  good  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  evenings  differ  from  them  in  nothing, 
except  that  they  are  still  more  snug  and  quieter. 
Now  I  know  them,  I  wonder  that  I  liked  Hun- 
tingdon so  well  before  I  knew  them,  and  am  apt 
to  think  I  should  find  every  place  disagreeable  that 
had  not  an  Unwin  belonging  to  it. 

This  incident  convinces  me  of  the  truth  of  an 
observation  I  have  often  made,  that  when  we  cir- 
cumscribe our  estimate  of  all  that  is  clever  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  acquaintance  (which  I  at 
least  have  been  always  apt  to  do,)  we  are  guilty 
of  a  very  uncharitable  censure  upon  the  rest  of  the 
worid,  and  of  a  narrowness  of  thinking  disgrace- 
ful to  ourselves.  Wapping  and  Redriff  may  con- 
tain some  of  the  most  amiable  persons  living,  and 
such  as  one  would  go  to  Wapping  and  Redriff  to 
make  acquaintance  with.  Vou  remember  Mr. 
Gray's  stanza— 

'  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  deep  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

Pull  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen; 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.' 
Yours,  dear  Joe,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon^  March  6,  1766. 

MT  DEAR  COirsiK, 

f  HAVE  for  some  time  past  imputed  your  sOenoe 
to  the  cause  which  you  yourself  assign  for  it,  viz. 
to  my  change  of  situation :  and  was  even  saga- 
cious enough  to  account  for  the  frequency  of  your 
letters  to  me,  while  I  lived  alone,  from  your  atten- 
tion to  me  in  a  state  of  such  solitude  as  seemed  to 
make  it  an  act  of  particular  charity  to  write  to 
me.  I  blen  God  for  it,  I  was  happy  even  then; 
solitude  has  nothing  gloomy  in  it  if  the  soul  points 
upwards.  St  Paul  teUs  his  Hebrew  converts, 
*  ye  are  come  (already  come)  to  Mount  Sion,  to 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  first-born,  which 'are  written  in 
heaven,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  co- 
venant.' When  this  is  the  case,  as  surely  it  was 
with  them,  or  the  Spirit  of  Truth  had  never  spoken 
it,  there  is  an  end  of  the  melancholy  and  duUness 
of  a  solitary  life  at  once.  You  wUl  not  suspect 
me,  my  dear  cousin,  of  a  design  to  understand  this 
passage  literally.  But  this,  however,  it  certainly 
means;  that  a  lively  fidth  is  able  to  anticipate  in 
some  measuro  the  joys  of  that  heavenly  society, 
which  the  soul  shall  actually  possess  hereafter. 

Since  I  have  changed  tny  mtuation,  I  have  found 
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«tin  greater  cauae  of  thanksgiving  to  th^  Father 
of  all  mercies.  The  &mily  with  whom  I  live  are 
Christiana;  and  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
biing  me  to  the  Imowledge  of  them,  that  I  may 
want  no  means  of  improvement  in  that  temper 
and  conduct  which  he  b  pleased  to  zequire  in  all 
his  servants. 

My  dear  cousin!  one  half  of  the  christian  world 
would  call  this  madness,  fanaticism,  and  folly:  but 
are  not  all  these  things  warranted  by  the  word  of 
God,  not  only  in  the  passages  I  have  dted,  but  in 
many  otheral  If  we  have  no  communion  with 
GKkI  here,  surely  we  can  expect  none  hereafter. 
A  fiiith  that  does  not  place  our  conveisatbn  in 
heaven;  that  does  not  warm  the  heart,  and  purify 
it  too;  that  does  not,  in  short,  govern  our  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  is  no  iaith,  nor  will  it  obtain  for 
us  any  spiritual  blessing  here  or  hereafter.  Let 
us  see  therefore,  my  dear  cousin,  that  we  do  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  in  a  matter  of  such  infinite  moment. 
The  world  will  be  ever  telling  us  that  we  are  good 
enough ;  and  the  worid  vrill  vilify  us  behind  our 
backs.  But  it  is  not  the  world  which  tries  the 
heart;  that  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone.  My 
dear  cousin!  I  have  often  prayed  for  you  behind 
your  back,  and  now  I  pray  for  you  to  your  face. 
There  are  many  who  would  not  forgive  me  this 
wrong;  but  I  have  known  you  so  long,  and  so 
wJell,  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  telling  you  how  sincere- 
ly I  wish  for  your  growth  in  every  christian  grace, 
in  every  thing  that  niay  promote  and  secure  your 
everlasting  welfare. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mrs.  Cowper  for  the  book,  which 
3rou  perceive  arrived  safe.  I  am  willing  to  consi- 
der it  as  an  intimation  on  her  part  that  she  would 
wish  me  to  write  to  her,  and  shall  do  it  accord- 
ingly. My  drcumstanoes  are  rather  particular, 
such  as  call  upon  my  friends,  those  I  mean  who 
are  truly  such,  to  take  some  HtUe  notice  of  me; 
and  will  naturally  make  those  who  are  not  such 
in  sincerity  rather  shy  of  doing  it.  To  this  1  im- 
pute the  rilenoe  of  many  with  regard  to  me,  who, 
before  the  affliction  that  oefel  me,  were  ready 
enough  to  converse  with  me. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MT  DEAR  COUSIN, 

I  AM. much  obliged  to  yon  far  Peanall's  Medi* 
tations,  especially  as  it  funiishes  me  with  an  ooca- 
Bon  of  writing  to  you,  which  is  all  I  have  wuted 
tor.  My  friends  must  excuse  me,  if  I  write  to  none 
but  those  who  lay  it  fairiy  in  my  vny  to  do  so. 
The  inference  I  am  apt  to  draw  fiom  their  silence 
is,  that  they  wish  me  to  be  silent  too. 

I  have  great  reason,  my  dear  cousin,  to  be  thank- 
Ail  to  the  gracious  Providence  that  conducted  me 


to  this  place.  The  lady  in  whose  house  I  live  m 
so  excellent  a  person,  and  regards  me  witli  a  friend  • 
ship  BO  truly  christian,  that  I  could  almost  fancy 
my  own  mother  restored  to  life  again,  to  compen- 
sate to  me  for  all  the  friends  I  have  lost,  and  all 
my  connexions  broken.  She  has  a  son  at  Cam- 
bridge  in  all  respects  worthy  of  such  a  mother, 
the  most  amiable  young  man  I  ever  knew.  His 
natural  and  acquired  endovnnents  are  veiy  consi- 
derable; and  as  to  his  virtues,  I  need  only  say 
that  he  is  a  christian.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
daily  thanksgiving  to  me,  that  I  am  admitted  into 
the  society  of  such  persons;  and  I  pray  God  to 
make  me  and  keep  me  worthy  of  them. 

Your  brother  Martin  has  been  very  kind  to  me, 
having  written  to  me  twice  in  a  style  which,  though 
it  was  once  irksome  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  I  now 
know  how  to  value.  I  pray  God  to  forgive  me  the 
many  light  things  I  have  both  said  and  thought 
of  him  and  his  labours.  Hereafter  I  shall  consi- 
der him  as  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  and  as 
one  of  those  '  who,  having  turned  many  unto 
i^hteousness,  shall  shine  hereafter  as  the  stazs 
for  ever  and  c\'er.' 

So  much  for  the  state  of  my  heart ;  as  to  my 
spirits,  I  am  cheerful  and  happy,  and  having  peace 
with  Grod  have  peace  within  myself.  For  the  coih 
tinuance  of  this  blessing  I  trust  to  Hun  who  gives 
it :  and  they  who  trust  in  Him  shall  never  be  con- 
founded. Yours  affectionately,  W.  C. 

Huntingdon,  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unvrin's, 
Mareh  12,  1785. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN, 

I  AGREE  with  you  that  letters  are  not  essentia] 
to  friendship ;  but  they  seem  to  be  a  natural  frvkt 
of  it,  when  they  are  the  only  intercourse  that  can 
be  had.  And  a  ftiendship  producing  no  sensible 
efiects  JB  so  like  indifference,  that  the  appearance 
may  easily  deceive  even  an  acute  discemer.  I  re- 
tract, however,  all  that  I  said  in  my  last  upon  this 
subject,  having  reason  to  suspect  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  principle  which  I  would  discourage  in  my- 
self upon  all  occasions,  even  a  pride  that  felt  itadf 
hurt  upon  a  mere  suspicion  of  neglect.  I  have  so 
much  cause  for  humility,  and  so  much  need  of  it 
too,  and  every  little  sneaking  resentment  is  such 
an  enemy  to  it,  that  I  hope  I  shall  never  give  quar- 
ter to  any  thing  that  appears  in  the  shape  of  sul- 
lenness, or  self-consequence,  hereafter.  Alas!  if 
my  best  Friend,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  me,  were 
to  remember  all  the  instances  in  which  I  have  ne- 
glected him,  and  to  plead  them  against  me  in  judg- 
ment, where  should  I  hide  my  guilty  head  in  ;htf 
day  of  recompense  1  I  will  pray,  therefore,  for 
blessings  upon  my  frien('<!,even  though  they  < 
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io  be  BO ;  and  upon  my  enenuat,  though  they  con- 
tmue  such.  The  decettfuhM»B  of  the  natural 
heart  is  inconoeivable.  I  know  well  that  I  passed 
upon  my  friends  for  a  pemn  at  least  religiously 
inclined,  if  not  actually  rehgious;  and  what  is 
more  wonderfulj  I  thought  myself  a  Christian, 
when  I  had  no  faith  in  Christ,  when  I  saw  no 
beauty  in  him  that  I  should  desire  him ;  in  short, 
when  I  had  neither  &ith  nor  love,  nor  any  christ- 
ian grace  whatever,  but  a  thousand  seeds  of  rebel- 
lion instead,  evermore  springing  up  in  enmity 
against  him.  But  blessed  be  God,  even  the  God 
who  is  become  my  salvation,  the  hail  of  affliction, 
and  rebuke  finr  sin,  has  swept  away  the  refuge  of 
lies.  It  pleased  the  Almighty  in  great  mercy  to 
set  all  my  misdeeds  before  me.  At  length,  the 
storm  being  past,  a  quiet  and  peaceful  serenity  of 
soul  succeeded,  such  as  ever  attends  the  gift  of 
Uvdy  faith  in  the  all-sufficient  atonement,  and  the 
sweet  sense  of  mercy  and  pardon  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  Thus  did  he  break  me,  and  bind 
me  up;  thus  did  be  wound  me,  and  his  hands 
made  me  whole.  My  dear  cousin,  I  make  no  apo- 
logy fi>r  entertaining  you  with  the  history  of  my 
conversion,  because  I  know  you  to  be  a  Christian 
in  the  sterling  import  of  the  appellation.  Thl^  is 
however  but  a  very  summary  account  of  the  nat- 
ter, neither  would  a  letter  contain  the  astonishing 
particulars  of  it  If  we  ever  meet  again  in  this 
world,  I  will  relate  lliemto  you  byword  of  mouth; 
if  not,  they  will  serve  for  the  subject  of  a  confer- 
ence in  the  next,  where  I  doubt  not  I  shall  remem- 
ber and  record  them  with  a  gratitude  better  suited 
t^the  subject. 
Yours,  my  dear  cousin,  aflbctionately,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MT  DEAR  COUSIN,  April  17,  17G6. 

As  in  matters  unattainable  by  reason,  and  un- 
xevealed  in  the  Scripture,  it  is  impossible  to  argue 
at  all ;  so  in  matters  concerning  which  reason  can 
only  give  a  probable  guess,  and  the  scripture  has 
made  no  explicit  discovery,  it  is,  though  not  im- 
possible to  aigue  at  all,  yet  impossible  to  argue  to 
any  certain  conclusion.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  very  case  with  the  point  in  question — ^reason  is 
able  to  form  many  plausible  conjectures  concerning 
the  possibility  of  our  knovring  each  other  in  a  fu- 
ture state ;  and  the  scripture  has,  here  and  there, 
favoured  us  vrith  an  expression  that  looks  at  least 
tike  a  slight  intimation  of  it ;  but  because  a  con- 
jecture can  never  amount  to  a  proof,  and  a  slight 
intimation  can  not  be  construed  into  a  positive  as< 
seition,  therefore  I  think  we  can  never  come  to 
tny  absolute  conclusion  upon  the  subject  We 
may  mdecd  reason  about  the  plausibility  of  our 
«onjectUT«8.  and  wo  may  discuss,  with  gn^  Indus- 


tiy  and  shrewdness  of  argument,  those  passaisai 
in  tho  scripture  which  seem  to  favour  the  opinion; 
but  still,  no  ceitain  means  having  been  affioded 
us,  no  certain  end  can  be  attained ;  and  after  all 
that  can  be  said,  it  will  ttill  be  doubtful  wbethe. 
we  shall  know  each  other  or  not 

As  to  aiguments  fiiunded  upon  human  reason 
only,  it  would  be  easy  to  muster  up  a  much  great- 
er number  on  the  aflirmative  side  of  the  question, 
than  it  would  be  worth  my  while  to  write,  or  yours 
to  read.  I  ^et  us  see,  therefore,  what  the  scripture 
says,  or  seems  to  say,  towards  the  proof  of  it ;  and 
of  this  Kind  of  argument  also  I  shall  insert  but  a 
few  of  those  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  fidrest 
and  clearest  for  the  purpose.  For  after  all,  a  dis- 
putant on  either  side  of  this  question  is  in  danger 
of  that  censure  of  our  blessed  Lord's,  'Ye  do  err, 
not  knowing  the  scripture,  nor  the  power  of  Grod.' 

As  to  parables,  I  know  it  has  been  said,  in  the 
dispute  ooncermng  the  intermediate  state,  that  they 
are  not  argumentative ;  but  this  having  been  ood- 
troverted  bj  very  wise  and  good  men,  and  the  pa- 
rable of  Dives  and  Lazarus  having  been  used  by 
such  to  prove  an  intermediate  state,  I  see  not  why 
it  may  not  be  as  fairly  used  for  the  proof  of  any 
other  matter  which  it  seems  fidrly  to  imply.  In 
this  parable  we  see  that  Dives  is  represented  as 
knowing  Lazarus,  and  Abraham  as  knowing  them 
both,  and  the  discourse  between  them  is  entirely 
concerning  thdr  respective  characters  and  drenm- 
stances  upon  earth.  Here,  therefore,  our  Saviour 
seeraB  to  countenance  the  notion  of  a  mutual 
knowledge  and  recollection ;  and  if  a  scul  that  has 
perished  shall  know  the  soul  that  is  saved,  surely 
the  heirs  of  salvation  shall  know  and  recollect  each 
other. 

In  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  se< 
oond  chapter,  and  nineteenth  verse,  St.  Paul  says, 
'  What  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  1 
Are  not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lcvd  Jesus 
Christ  at  his  oonung  1  For  ye  are  )ur  gloiy  and 
our  joy.' 

As  to  the  hope  which  the  apostle  has  formed 
concerning  them,  he  hunself  refers  the  accomplish- 
mont  of  it  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  meaning  that 
then  he  should  receive  the  recompense  of  his  kir 
hours  in  thdr  behalf;  his  joy  and  glory  he  refers 
likewise  to  the  same  period,  both  tvhich  would  re- 
sult from  the  sight  of  such  numbers  redeemed  by 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  ministration,  when 
he  should  present  them  before  the  great  Judge,  and 
say,  in  the  words  of  a  greater  than  himself,  'Lol 
I,  and  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given  me.' 
This  seems  to  imply  that  the  apostle  should  know 
the  converts,  and  the  converts  the  apostle,  at  least 
at  the  day  of  judgment;  and  if  then,  why  not 
afterwards  1 

See  also  the  fourth  chapter  of  that  epistlo,  verses 
13,  14,  10.  which  I  have  not  room  to  transcribe. 
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Hera  the  apostle  oomfoits  them  under  their  afflie- 
tion  for  their  deceased  brethren,  exhorting  them 
*Not  to  sorrow  as  without  hope;'  and  what  is  the 
hope  by  which  he  teaches  them  to  support  their 
spirite  %  Even  this, '  That  them  which  sleep  in 
Jesus  shall  Grod  bring  with  him.'  In  other  words, 
and  by  a  iiur  paraphrase  surely,  telling  them  that 
they  are  only  taken  from  them  for  a.  season,  and 
that  they  should  receive  them  at  their  resurrection. 

If  you  can  take  off  the  force  of  these  texts,  my 
dear  cousin,  you  will  go  a  great  way  towards 
ahaJring  my  opinion ;  if  not,  I  think  they  must  go 
a  great  way  towards  shaking  yours. 

The  reason  why  I  did  not  send  yon  my  opinion 
of  Pearsall  was,  because  I  had  not  then  read  him; 
I  have  read  him  since,  and  like  him  much,  espe- 
cially the  latter  part  of  him ;  but  you  have  whet- 
ted my  curiofidty  to  see  the  hist  letter  by  tearing  it 
out :  unless  you  can  give  me  a  good  reason  why  I 
should  not  see  it,  I  shall  inquire  for  the  book  the 
first  time  I  go  to  Cambridge.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
partial  to  Hervey  for  the  sake  of  his  other  writings ; 
but  I  can  not  give  Pearsall  the  preference  to  him, 
for  1  think  him  one  of  the  most  scriptural  writers 
in  the  world.  •    Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MT  DEAR  COUSIN,  April  18, 1766. 

Haying  gone  as  for  as  I  thought  needful  to  jus- 
tify the  opinion  of  our  meeting  and  knowing  each 
other  hereafter,  I  find,  upon  reflection,  that  I  have 
done  but  half  my  business,  and  that  one  of  the 
questions  you  proposed,  remains  entirely  unconsi- 
dered, viz.  *  Whether  the  things  of  our  present 
state  will  not  be  of  too  low  and  mean  a  nature  to 
engage  our  thoughts,  or  make  a  part  of  our  com- 
munications in  heaven.' 

The  common  and  ordinary  occurrences  of  life, 
no  doubt,  and  even  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  of  all 
temporal  interests,  will  be  entirely  discarded  from 
amongst  that  happy  society;  and  possibly  even  the 
remembrance  of  them  done  away.  But  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  our  spiritual  concerns, 
even  in  this  life,  will  be  forgotten;  neither  do  I 
think  that  they  can  ever  appear  trifling  to  us  in 
any  the  most  distant  period  of  eternity.  God,  as 
you  say  in  reference  to  the  scripture,  will  be  all  in 
all.  But  does  not  that  expression  mean,  that  being 
admitted  to  so  near  an  approach  to  our  heavenly 
Father  and  Redeemer,  our  whole  nature,  the  soul 
and  all  its  foculties,  will  bo  employed  in  praising 
and  adoring  him  1  Doubtless  however  this  will 
be  the  case;  and  if  so,  will  it  not  furnish  out  a 
glorious  theme  of  thaniksgiving,  to  recollect '  The 
fock  whence  we  were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the 
fat  whence  we  were  digged  1'  To  recollect  the 
ime  when  our  faith,  which  under  the  tuition  and 


nurture  of  the  holy  Spirit  has  produced  such  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  immortal  bliss,  was  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  small  in  itself,  promising  but  little 
firuit,  and  producing  lees  1  To  recollect  the  va- 
rious attempts  that  were  made  upon  it,  by  the 
Wjurd,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  its  various  tri- 
umphs over  all,  by  the  assistance  of  God,  through 
our  Ixffd  Jesus  Chiistl  At  present,  whateve* 
our  convictions  may  be  of  the  sinfulness  and  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature,  we  can  make  but  a  very 
imperfect  estimate  either  of  our  weakness  or  our 
guilt.  Then,  no  doubt,  we  shall  understand  the 
full  value  of  the  wonderful  salvation  wrought  out 
for  us :  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that, 
in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  our  redemption,  we 
I  shall  be  able  to  form  a  just  one  of  the  danger  we 
have  escaped ;  when  we  know  how  weak  and  frail 
we  were,  surely  we  shall  be  more  able  to  render 
due  praise  and  honour  to  his  strength  who  fought 
for  us ;  when  we  know  completely  the  hatefidnesf 
of  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  how  deeply  we 
were  tainted  by  it,  we  shall  know  how  to  value  the 
blood  by  which  we  wero  deansed  as  we  ought. 
The  twenty-four  elders,  in  the  fifth  of  the  Revela- 
tions, give  glory  to  Qod  for  their  redemption  out 
of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation.  This  surely  implies  a  retrospect  to  their 
respective  conditions  upon  earth,  and  that  each 
remembered  out  of  what  particular  kindred  and 
nation  he  had  been  redeemed;  and  if  so,  then  sure- 
ly the  minutest  circumstance  of  their  redempCioQ 
did  not  escape  their  memoiy.  They  who  triumph 
over  the  beast,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  sing  the 
song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  Grod ;  and  what  wag 
that  song  1  A  eubfime  record  of  Israel's  deliver- 
ance, and  the  destruction  of  her  enemies  in  the 
Red  Sea,  typical  no  doubt  of  the  song  which  the 
redeemed  in  Sion  shall  sing  to  celebrate  their  own 
salvation,  and  the  defeat  of  their  spiritual  enemies. 
This,  again,  implies  a  recollection  of  the  dangers 
they  had  before  encountered,  and  the  supplies  of 
strength  and  ardour  they  had  in  every  emergency 
received  from  the  great  deliverer  out  of  all.  These 
quotations  do  not  indeed  prove  that  their  warfare 
upon  earth  includes  a  pert  of  their  converse  with 
each  other,  but  they  prove  that  it  is  a  theme  not 
unworthy  to  be  heard  even  before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  therefore  it  can  not  be  unfit  for  recipro- 
cal communication. 

But  you  doubt  whether  there  is  any  eonimunt- 
cation  between  the  blessed  at  all ;  neither  do  I  re> 
collect  any  scripture  that  proves  it,  or  that  bears 
any  relation  to  the  subject.  Biit  reason  seems  to 
require  it  so  peremptorily,  that  a  society  withom 
social  intercourse  seems  to  be  a  solecism,  and  a 
contradiction  in  terms;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions  are  called,  you  know,  an  innumen^ 
ble  eompanyj  and  an  assemUy,  which  seems  ti» 
convey  the  idea  of  society  as  clearly  as  the  wor*i 
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bself.  Human  testimony  weighs  but  Uttic  in  mat^ 
ten  of  this  sort,  but  let  it  have  all  the  weight  it 
can :  I  know  no  greater  names  in  divinity  than 
Watts  and  Doddridge;  they  were  both  of  this 
opinion,  and  I  send  you  the  words  of  the  latter: — 

'  Our  companions  in  glory  may  probably  assist 
us  by  their  wise  and  good  observations,  when  we 
oomc  to  make  the  providence  qf  God,  here  upon 
earth,  under  the  guidance  and  duection  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  subject  of  our  mtUual  con- 
verse.* 

Thus,  my  dear  cousin,  I  have  spread  out  my 
reasons  before  you  for  an  opinion  which,  whether 
admitted  or  denied,  afiects  not  the  state  or  interest 
of  our  soul.  May  our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctiiier,  conduct  us  into  hb  own  Jerusalem ; 
where  there  shall  be  no  night,  neither  any  dark- 
ness at  all ;  where  we  shall  be  free  even  from  in- 
nocent error,  and  perfect  in  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Yours  faithfully,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

Huntingdon,  Sept.  3, 1766. 

Hi  DEAR  COUSIN, 

It.  is  reckoned,  you  know,  a  great  achievement 
to  silence  an  opponent  in  disputation;  and  your 
silence  was  of  so  long  a  continuance,  that  I  might 
well  begin  to  please  myself  with  the  apprehension 
of  having  accomplished  so  arduous  a  matter.  To 
be  serious,  however,  I  am  not  sorry  that  what  I 
have  said  concerning  our  knowledge  of  each  other 
in  a  future  state  has  a  little  inclined  you  to  the 
affirmative.  For  though  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  sure  of  being  as  happy  in  that  state  as  in- 
finite power,  employed  by  infinite  goodness,  can 
make  them ;  and  therefore  it  may  seem  immaterial 
whether  we  shall  or  shall  not,  recollect  each  other 
hereafter,  yet  our  present  happiness  at  least  is  a 
little  interested  in  the  question.  A  parent,  a  friend, 
a  wife,  must  needs,  I  think,  feel  a  little  heartache 
at  the  thought  of  an  eternal  separation  from  the 
objects  of  her  regard;  and  not  to  know  them  when 
she  meets  them  in  another  life,  or  never  to  meet 
them  at  all,  amounts,  though  not  altogether,  yet 
nearly  to  the  same  thing.  Remember  them  I  think 
she  needs  must.  To  hear  that  they  are  happy, 
will  indeed  be  no  small  addition  to  her  own  felicity; 
but  to  see  them  so  will  surely  be  a  greater.  Thus 
at  least  it  appears  to  our  present  human  apprehen- 
Mon ;  consequently,  therefore,  to  think  that  when 
we  leave  them,  we  lose  them  for  ever,  that  we 
must  remain  eternally  ignorant  whether  they,  that 
were  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  bone  of  our  bone,  par- 
take with  ifs  of  celestial  glory,  or  are  disinherited 
0I  their  heavenly  portion,  must  shed  a  dismal  gloom 


over  all  our  present  connexions.  For  my  own 
part,  this  life  is  such  a  momentary  thing,  and  all 
its  interests  have  so  shrunk  in  my  estimatbn,  ainee 
by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  became 
attentive  to  the  things  of  another,  that,  like  a, 
worm  in  the  bud  of  all  my  friendships  and  afiec- 
tions,  this  very  thought  would  eat  out  the  heart 
of  them  all,  had  I  a  thousand ;  and  were  their  date 
to  terminate  with  this  life,  I  think  I  should  have 
no  inclination  to  cultivate  and  improve  such  a  fu- 
gitive business.  Yet  friendship  is  necessary  to 
our  happiness  here;  and  built  upon  christian  prin- 
ciples, upon  which  only  it  can  stand,  is  a  thing 
even  of  religious  sanction — for  what  is  that  lovo 
which  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  by  St.  John,  so 
much  inculcates,  but  friendship!  the  only  love 
which  deserves  the  name;  a  love  which  can  toil, 
and  watch,  and  deny  itself,  and  go  to  death  fi)r  its 
brother.  Worldly  friendships  are  a  poor  weed 
compared  with  this:  and  even  this  union  of  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace  would  suffer,  in  my  mind  at 
least,  could  I  think  it  were  only  coeval  with  our 
earthly  mansions.  It  may  possibly  argue  great 
weakness  in  me,  in  this  instance,  to  stand  so  much 
in  need  of  future  hopes  to  support  me  in  the  dis- 
charge of  present  duty.  But  so  it  is — I  am  £ur,  I 
know,  very  far  from  being  perfect  in  christian  k>Te, 
or  any  other  divine  attainment,  and  am  therefore 
unwilling  to  forego  whatever  may  help  me  in  my 
progress. 

You  are  so  kind  as  to  inquire  after  my  health, 
for  which  reason  I  must  tell  you,  what  otherwiso 
would  not  be  worth  mentioning,  that  1  have  lately 
been  just  enough  indisposed  to  convince  me  that 
not  only  human  life  in  general,  but  mine  in  parti- 
cular, hangs  by  a  slender  thread.  I  am  stout 
enough  in  api)earance,  yet  a  little  illness  demolish- 
es me.  I  have  had  a  severe  shake,  and  the  build- 
ing is  not  so  firm  as  it  was.  But  I  bless  God  for 
it  with  all  my  heart.  If  the  inner  man  be  but 
strengthened  day  by  day,  as,  I  hope,  under  the 
renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  it  will  be, 
no  matter  how  soon  the  outward  is  dissolved.  He 
who  has  in  a  manner  raised  me  from  the  dead,  in 
a  literal  sense,  has  given  me  the  grace,  I  trust,  to 
be  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  surrender  up  to 
him  that  life  which  I  have  twice  received  from  him. 
"Whether  1  live  or  die,  I  desire  it  may  be  to  His 
glory,  and  it  must  be  to  my  happiness. — I  thark 
Grod  that  I  have  those  amongst  my  kindred  to 
whom  I  can  write  without  reserve  my  sentiments 
upon  this  subject,  as  I  do  to  you.  A  letter  upon 
any  other  subject  is  more  insipid  to  me  than  ever 
my  task  was  when  a  schoolboy ;  and  I  say  not  thu 
in  vain  glory,  Grod  forbid!  but  to  show  you  whai 
the  Almighty,  whose  name  I  am  unTTurthy  to  men- 
tion, has  done  for  me,  the  chief  of  sinners.  Once 
he  was  a  terror  to  me,  and  his  service,  Oh  what  a 
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weaiiness  it  was  1  Now  I  can  say  I  love  him,  and 
his  holy  name,  and  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  I 
speak  of  his  merdes  to  me. 

Yonn,  dear  ooufluiy  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

Mr  DEAR  COUSIN,     HuntiTigdon,  Oct.  20, 1766. 

I  AM  veiy  s(Nny  for  poor  Charles's  illness,  and 
hope  you  will  soon  have  cause  to  thank  God 
for  his  complete  recovery.  We  have  an  epidemical 
fever  in  this  country  likewise,  which  leaves  behind 
it  a  continual  sighing,  almost  to  suffocation ;  not 
that  I  have  seen  any  instance  of  it,  for,  blessed  be 
God  1  our  family  have  hitherto  escaped  it,  but  such 
was  the  account  I  heard  of  it  this  morning. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  interest  you  take  in 
my  welfare,  and  for  your  inquiring  so  particularly 
after  the  manner  in  which  my  time  passes  here.  As 
to  amusements,  I  mean  what  the  world  calls  such, 
we  have  none ;  the  place  indeed  swarms  with  them, 
and  cards  and  dancing  are  the  professed  business 
of  almost  all  the  gentle  inhabitants  of  Huntingdon. 
We  refuse  to  take  part  in  them,  or  to  be  accessaries 
to  this  way  of  murderi%  our  time,  and  by  so  doing 
have  acquired  the  name  of  Methodists.  Having 
told  you  how  we  do  not  spend  our  time,  I  will  neit 
say  how  we  do.  We  breakfast  commonly  between 
eight  and  nine;  till  eleven,  we  read  either  the 
Scripture,  or  the  sermons  of  some  faithful  preach- 
er of  those  holy  mysteries ;  at  eleven  we  attend  Di- 
vine Service,  which  is  performed  here  twice  every 
day ;  and  from  twelve  to  three  we  separate  and 
amuse  ourselves  as  we  please.  During  that  inter- 
val I  either  read  in  my  own  apartment,  or  walk,  or 
ride,  or  work  in  the  garden.  We  seldom  sit  an 
hour  after  dinner,  but  if  the  weather  permits  ad- 
journ to  the  garden,  where  with  Mrs.  Uhwin  and 
her  son  I  have  generally  the  pleasure  of  religious 
conversation  till  tea-time.  If  it  rains,  or  is  too 
windy  for  walking,  we  either  converse  within  doors, 
or  ung  some  hymns  of  Martin's  collection,  and  by 
the  help  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  harpsichord  make  up  a 
tolerable  concert,  in  which  our  hearts,  I  hope,  are 
the  best  and  moat  musical  performers.  After  tea 
we  sally  forth  to  walk  in  good  earnest.  Mrs.  Un- 
win  is  a  good  walker,  and  we  have  generally  tra- 
velled about  four  miles  before  we  see  home  again. 
When  the  days  are  short,  we  make  this  excursion 
in  the  former  part  of  the  day,  between  church-time 
and  dinner.  At  night  we  read  and  converse,  as 
before,  tUl  supper,  and  commonly  finish  the  evening 
either  with  hymns  or  a  sermon,  and  last  of  all  the 
family  are  called  to  prayers.  I  need  not  tell  you 
Jiatsuch  a  life  as  this  is  consistent  with  the  utmost 
eheerfulness;  accordingly  we  are  all  happy,  and 
dwell  together  in  unity  as  brethren.  Mrs.  Un- 
win  has  almost  a  maternal  affection  for  me,  and  I 


have  something  veiy  like  a  filial  ono  for  her,  and 
her  son  and  I  are  brothers.  Blessed  he  the  God 
of  our  salvation  for  such  companions,  and  for  such 
a  life ;  above  all,  for  a  heart  to  like  it. 

I  have  had  many  anxious  thoughts  about  takinj^ 
orders,  and  I  believo  every  new  convert  is  apt  to 
think  himself  called  upon  for  that  purpose ;  but  ii 
has  pleased  God,  by  means  which  there  is  no  need 
to  particularize,  to  give  me  full  satisfaction  as  to 
the  propriety  of  declining  it ;  indeed  they  who 
have  the  least  idea  of  what  I  have  sufiered  from 
the  dread  of  public  exhibitions,  will  readily  excuse 
my  never  attempting  them  hereafter.  In  the 
meantime,  if  it  please  the  Almighty,  I  may  be  an 
instrument  of  turning  many  to  the  truth  in  a  pri- 
vate way,  and  I  hope  that  my  endeavours  in  this 
way  have  not  been  entirely  unsuccessful.  Had  I 
the  zeal  of  Moses,  I  should  want  an  Aaron  to  be 
my  spokesman. 

Yours  ever,  my  dear  cousin,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN,  March  II,  1767. 

To  find  those  vi  ^m  I  love,  cleariy  and  strongly 
persuaded  of  evangelical  truth,  gives  me  a  pleasure 
superior  to  any  thing  that  this  world  can  afford 
me.  Judge  then,  whether  your  letter,  in  which 
the  body  and  substance  of  a  saving  fiiith  is  so  evi- 
dently set  forth,  could  meet  with  a  lukewarm  re- 
ception at  my  hands,  or  be  entertained  with  indif- 
ference !  Would  you  know  the  true  reason  of  my 
long  silence  1  Conscious  that  my  religious  prin- 
ciples are  generally  excepted  against,  and  that  the 
conduct  they  produce,  wherever  they  are  heartily 
maintained,  is  still  more  the  object  of  disapproba- 
tion than  those  principles  themselves ;  and  remem- 
bering that  I  had  made  both  the  one  and  the  other 
known  to  you,  without  having  any  clear  assurance 
that  our  faith  in  Jesus  was  of  the  same  stamp  and 
character ;  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  possible  that 
you  might  disapprove  both  my  sentiments  and  prac- 
tice ;  that  you  might  think  the  one  unsupported  by 
Scripture,  and  the  other  whimsical,  and  unneces- 
sarily strict  and  rigorous,  and  consequently  would 
be  rather  pleased  with  the  suspension  of  a  corres- 
pondence, which  a  different  way  of  thinking  upon 
so  momentous  a  subject  as  that  we  wrote  upon,  was 
likely  to  render  tedious  and  irksome  to  you. 

I  have  told  you  the  truth  from  my  heart ;  forgive 
me  these  injurious  suspicions,  and  never  imagine 
that  I  shall  hear  from  you  upon  this  delightful 
theme  vrithout  a  real  joy,  or  without  prayer  to  God 
to  prosper  you  in  the  way  of  his  truth,  his  sancti- 
fying and  saving  truth.  The  book  you  mention 
lies  now  upon  my  table.  Marshal  is  an  old  lo- 
quaintance  of  mine :  I  have  both  read  hiju  and 
heard  him  read  with  pleasure  and  edification.  Tm 
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doctzines  he  maintaiiiB  are,  under  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  very  life  of  my  soul,  and 
the  soul  of  all  my  happiness :  that  Jesus  is  a  pre- 
§ent  Saviour  from  the  guilt  of  sin  by  his  most  pre- 
cious blood,  and  fiom  the  power  of  it  by  his  spirit ; 
that,  corrupt  and  wretchol  in  ouiselves,  in  him, 
and  in  him  only,  we  are  complete;  that  being 
united  to  Jesus  by  a  lively  faith,  we  have  a  solid 
and  eternal  interest  in  his  obedience  and  sufierings, 
to  jastiiy  us  before  the  face  of  our  heavenly  Father ; 
and  that  all  this  inestimable  treasure,  the  earnest 
of  which  is  in  grace,  and  its  consummation  in  glo- 
ly,  is  given,  freely  giten  to  us  of  God ;  in  short, 
that  he  hath  opened  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  aU 
believers.  These  are  the  truths  which,  by  the 
grace  of  Grod,  shall  ever  be  dearer  to  me  than  life 
itself;  shall  ever  be  placed  next  my  heart,  as  the 
throne  whereon  the  Saviour  himself  shall  sit,  to 
sway  all  its  motions,  and  reduce  that  worid  of  ini- 
quity and  rebellion  to  a  state  of  filial  and  affec- 
tionate obedience  to  the  will  of  the  most  Holy. 

These,  my  dear  cousin,  are  the  truths,  to  which 
by  nature  we  are  enemies — they  debase  the  sinner, 
and  exalt  the  Saviour,  to  a  degree  which  the  pride 
of  our  hearts  (till  Almighty  grace  subdues  them)  is 
determined  never  to  allow.  May  the  Almighty 
reve>  J  his  Son  in  our  hearts  continuany  more  and 
moie,  and  teach  us  to  increase  in  love  towards  him 
coiicinually,  for  having  given  us  the  unspeakable 
rwhes  of  Christ !  Youra  fiuthfully,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

March  14, 1767. 


KT  DEAR  C0D8IK, 


I  think  Marshal  one  of  the  bestwriten,  and  the 
most  spiiitual  expositor  of  Scripture,  1  ever  read. 
I  admire  the  strength  of  his  argument,  and  the 
clearness  of  his  reasonings,  upon  those  parts  of  our 
most  holy  religion  which  are  generally  least  under- 
stood, even  by  real  christians,  as  masterpieces  of 
the  kind.  His  section  upon  the  union  of  the  soul 
with  Christ  is  an  instance  of  what  I  mean,  in 
which  he  has  spoken  of  a  most  mysterious  truth 
with  admirable  pcispicuity,  and  with  great  good 
sense,  making  it  all  the  while  subservient  to  his 
main  purport  of  proving  holtneas  to  be  the  fruit  and 
ef!ect  of  faith. 

I  subjoin  thus  much  upon  that  author,  because, . 
though  you  desired  my  opinion  of  him,  I  remember 
that  in  my  last  I  rather  left  yon  to  find  it  out  by 
inference,  than  expressed  it  as  I  ought  to  havip 
done.  I  never  met  with  a  man  who  understood 
the  plan  of  salvation  better,  or  was  more  happy  in 
explaining  it.  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

HarUingdon^  April  3, 1767. 

KT  DEAR  COUSIN, 

You  sent  myfifiend  nn#inhometo  uscharmod 
with  your  kind  reception  of  him,  and  with  every 
thing  he  saw  at  the  Park.  Shall  I  once  more  give 
you  a  peep  into  my  vile  and  deceitful  heart?  What 
motive  do  you  think  lay  at  the  bottom  of  my  con- 
duct when  I  desired  him  to  call  upon  youl  I  did 
not  suspect  at  first  that  pride  and  vain  glory  had 
any  sharo  in  it;  but  quickly  after  I  had  recom- 
mended the  visit  to  him,  1  discovered  in  that  fruit- 
ful soil  the  very  root  of  the  matter.    You  know  I 


I  JUST  add  a  line  by  way  of  PoiMscript  to  my  |  am  a  stranger  here;  aU  such  are  suspected  charao- 
lust,  to  apprise  you  of  the  arrival  of  a  very  dcarj  tcrs,  unless  they  bring  their  credentials  with  tlicm. 
firiend  of  mine  at  the  Park  on  Friday  next,  the  son  i  To  this  moment,  I  believe,  it  b  matter  of  specula- 
of  Mr.  TJnwin,  whom  I  have  desired  to  call  on '  tion  in  the  place,  whence  I  came,  and  to  whom  1 


you,  in  his  way  from  London  to  Huntingdon.    If 
you  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  love  him 


belong. 
Though  my  friend,  you  may  suppose,  before  1 


as  much.  But  I  leave  the  young  man  to  speak  for  was  admitted  an  inmate  here,  was  satisfied  that  I 
himself,  which  he  is  very  able  to  do.  He  is  ready  |  was  not  a  mere  vagabond,  and  has  since  that  time 
possessed  of  an  answer  to  every  question  you  can'  received  more  convincing  proofs  of  my  sponsibilUy, 
posably  ask  concerning  me,  and  knows  my  whole  yet  I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  furnishing 
story  from  fimt  to  last  I  give  you  this  previous  him  with  ocular  demonstration  of  it,  by  introducing 
notice,  because  I  know  you  are  not  fond  of  strange  him  to  one  of  my  most  splendid  connexions;  that 
faces,  and  because  I  thought  it  would  in  some  de-'  wucu  he  hears  mc  callod  "  ThatfeUow  Cowper," 
gree  save  him  the  pain  of  announcing  himself,  j  which  has  happened  heretofore,  he  may  be  able, 
I  am  become  a  great  florist,  and  shrub  doctor.' upon  unquestionable  evidence,  to  assert  my  gen- 
If  the  major  can  make  up  a  small  packet  of  seeds  tiemanhood,  and  relieve  me  ftom  the  weight  of  that 
that  will  make  a  figure  in  a  garden,  where  we  opprobrious  appellation.  Oh  pride  I  pride!  it  d<^ 
have  little  else  besides  jessamine  and  honey-suckle;  ceives  with  the  subtlety  of  a  serpent,  and  seems  to 
^uch  a  packet  I  mean  as  may  be  put  in  one's  fob,  walk  erect,  though  it  crawls  upon  the  earth.  How 
J  win  promise  to  take  great  care  of  them,  as  I  will  it  twist  and  twine  itself  about,  to  get  from 
ought  to  value  natives  of  the  Park.  They  must  under  the  cross,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  our  Chns- 
iiot  be  such  however  as  require  great  skill  in  the  tian  calling  to  be  able  to  bear  with  patience  and 
management,  for  at  present  I  have  no  skill  to  good  will.  They  who  can  guess  at  the  heart  of  a 
wtofi.  •  stranger,  and  yon  especially,  who  «re  of  a  com- 
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pMAmate  temper,  will  he  wan  read j,  perhain,  to 
excuse  me,  in  this  instance,  than  I  can  be  to  ex- 
cuse myself.  But  in  good  truth,  it  was  abomina- 
Ue  pride  of  heart,  indignation,  and  vanity,  and 
deserves  no  better  name,  flow  should  such  a 
creature  be  admitted  into  those  pure  and  nnfess 
mansions,  where  nothing  shall  enter  that  defileth, 
did  not  the  blood  of  Chiist,  applied  by  the  hand 
df  faith,  talie  away  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  leave  no 
ipot  or  stain  benixid  iti  Oh  what  continual  need 
have  I  of  an  almighty,  all-sufficient  Saviour!  I 
am  glod  you  are  acquainted  so  parHetUarly  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  my  story,  for  I  know  that 
^ur  secrecy  and  discretion  may  be  trusted  with 
any  thing.  A  thread  of  merey  ran  threugh  aU 
the  intricate  maze  of  those  afflictive  providences, 
so  mysterious  to  myself  at  the  time,  and  which 
must  ever  remain  so  to  all,  who  will  not  see  what 
was  the  great  design  of  them;  at  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ  the  whole  shall  be  laid  open.  How 
is  the  rod  of  iion changed  into  a  sceptre  of  love! 

I  thank  you  for  the  seeds:  I  have  committed 
ftome  of  each  soit  to  the  ground,  whence  they  will 
soon  spring  up  like  so  many  mementos  to  remind 
me  of  my  fiiends  at  the  Park.  W.  C. 


to  aanst  us  with  his  Inquiries.    It  is  probable  xn 
shall  sUy  here  till  Michaefanaa.  W.  C 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO. 

BwUingdonf  Jitfy  16,  1767 

DEAR  JOE, 

Your  wishes  that  the  newspapen  may  ha>e 
misinformed  yon  are  vain.  Mr.  Unwin  is  dead, 
and  died  in  the  manner  there  mentioned.  At  nine 
o*plock  on  Sunday  morning  he  was  in  perfect 
health,  and  as  likely  to  Eve  twenty  years  aj  either 
of  us,  and  before  ten  was  stretched  speechless  and 
senseless  upon  a  flock  bed,  in  a  poor  cottage,  where 
(it  being  impossible  to  remove  him)  he  died  on 
Thursday  evening.  I  heard  his  dying  groans, 
the  effect  of  great  agony,  for  he  was  a  strong  man, 
and  much  convulsed  in  his  last  moments.  The 
few  short  intervals  of  sense  that  were  indulged  him 
he  spent  in  earnest  prayer,  and  in  expressions  of  a 
firm  trust  and  confidence  in  the  only  Saviour.  T 
that  strong  hold  we  must  all  resort  at  last,  if  w«. 
would  have  hope  in  our  death:  when  every  other 
refuge  fails,  we  are  glad  to  fly  to  the  only  shelter, 
to  which  we  can  repair  to  any  purpose;  and  happy 
is  it  fi>r  us  when,  the  false  ground  we  have  chosen 
fbr  ouiselves  being  broken  under  us,  we  find  our- 
selves obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  rock  which 
can  never  be  shaken;  when  this  is  our  lot,  we  re- 
ceive great  and  undeserved  mercy. 

Our  society  will  not  break  up,  but  we  shall 
settle  in  some  other  place;  where,  is  at  present 
uncertain.*  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

Huntingdonf  July  13,  1767. 

MT  DEAR  C0U8IK, 

The  newspaper  has  told  yon  the  truth.  Poor 
Mr.  Urwin  bdng  flung  from  his  horse,  as  he  was 
going  to  his  church  on  Sunday  morrung,  received 
a  dreadful  fracture  on  the  back  part  of  the  scull, 
under  which,  he  languished  till  Thursday  evening, 
and  then  died.  This  awful  dispensation  has  left 
an  impression  upon  our  spirits,  which  will  not  pre- 
sently be  worn  off.  He  died  in  a  poor  cottage,  to 
which  he  was  carried  immediately  after  his  fall, 
about  a  mile  from  home;  and  his  body  could  not 
be  brought  to  his  house,  till  the  spirit  was  gone  to 
nim  who  gave  it.  May  it  be  a  lesson  to  us  to 
watch,  since  we  know  not.  the  day  nor  the  hour 
when  our  Lord^eometh! 

The  effect  of  it  upon  my  ciicumstances  will 
only  be  a  change  of  the  place  of  my  abode.  For  I 
shall  still,  by  €k>d's  leave,  oontinne  with  Mrs. 
Unwin,  whose  behaviour  to  me  has  always  been 
that  of  a  mother  to  a  son.  We  know  not  yet 
where  we  shall  settle,  but  we  trust  that  the  XiOrd, 
whom  we  seek,  will  go  before  us,  and  prepare  a 
restfbrus.  We  have  employed  our  fiiendHaweis, 
Dr.  Conyers  of  Hehnsiey  in  Yo^hire,  and  Mr. 

Newton  of  Olney,  to  lo(^  out  a  place  for  «,  but'  _ ^...__.....^__— 
at  present  are  entirely  ignorant  under  which  of  the  .q^^  fconaeiiih  orOdober  fiArvfa^clM  floebiywi 
three  we  shall  settle,  or  whether  under  either.  I  tMai  in  ite  loirn  of  Olnsj  la  BiidLiglMaMliln,cr  vUw 
^ve  written  to  my  aunt  Madan,  to  desire  Martin  thsRsv.lir.  Newm  was  corBis. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

DEAR  JOE,  Olneyt  June  16,  1768. 

I  THANK  you  for  so  full  an  answer  to  so  empty 
an  epistle.  If  Olney  furnished  any  thing  for  your 
amusement,  you  should  have  it  in  return;  but 
occurrences  here  are  as  scarce  as  cucumbers  at 
Christmas. 

I  visited  St.  Alban*s  about  a  finrtnight  since  in 
person,  and  I  visit  it  every  day  in  thought.  The 
recollection  of  what  passed  there,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  followed  it,  fiU  my  mind  continu- 
ally, and  make  the  circumstances  qf  a  poor  tran- 
sient half-spent  Ufe  so  insiidd  and  unaffecting, 
that  1  have  no  heart  to  think  or  write  much  about 
them.  Whether  the  nation  is  worshipping  Mr 
Wilkes  or  any  other  idol,  is  of  little  moment  to 
one  who  hopes  and  believes  that  he  shall  shortly 
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•taiid  in  the  pTcaence  of  the  great  and  bkand  God. 
I  thank  him  that  he  has  giren  me  such  a  deep 
impressed  persuasion  of  this  awful  truth,  as  a 
thousand  worlds  ivould  not  purchase  from  me.  It 
gires  a  relish  to  every  blessing,  and  makes  every 
trouble  light 

Affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

DEAR  JOE,  1769. 

Sir  Thomas  crosses  the  Alps,  and  Sir  Cowper, 
for  that  is  his  title  at  Olney,  prefers  his  home  to 
any  other  spot  of  earth. in  the  world.  Horace, 
observing  this  difference  of  temper  in  different 
persons,  cried  out  a  good  many  years  ago,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry,  '  how  much  one  man  differs 
from  another!'  This  does  not  seem  a  very  sublime 
exclamation  in  EngUsh,  but  I  remember  we  were 
taught  to  admire  it  in  the  original. 

My  dear  friend,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
uivitation:  but  being  long  accustomed  to  retire- 
ment, which  I  was  always  fond  of^  I  am  now  more 
tlian  ever  unwilling  to  revisit  those  noisy  and 
crowded  scenes  which  I  never  loved,  and  which  I 
now  abhor.  I  remember  you  with  all  the  friend- 
ship I  ever  professed,  which  is  as  much  as  I  ever 
entertained  for  any  man.  But  the  strange  and 
uncommon  incidents  of  my  life  have  given  an  en- 
tire new  turn  to  my  whole  character  and  conduct, 
and  rendered  me  incapable  of  receiving  pleasure 
from  the  same  employments  and  amusements  of 
which  I  could  readily  partake  in  former  days. 

I  love  you  and  youra,  I  thank  you  for  your  con- 
tinued remembrance  of  me,  and  shall  not  cease  to 
be  their  and  your' 

Affectionate  friend  and  servant,    W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN, 

I  HATE  not  been  behindhand  in  reproaching 
myself  with  neglect,  but  desire  to  take  shame  to 
myself  for  my  unprofitableness  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  respects.  I  take  the  next  immediate 
opportunity  however  of  thanking  you  for  yours, 
and  of  assuring  you,  that  instead  of  being  sur- 
prised at  your  silence,  I  rather  wonder  that  you, 
or  any  of  my  friends,  have  any  room  left  for  so 
careless  and  negligent  a  correspondent  in  your 
memories.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  intelligence 
jou  send  me  of  my  kindred,  and  rejoice  to  hear 
of  their  welfare.  He  who  settles  the  bounds  of 
am  habitations  has  at  length  cast  our  lot  at  a 
Kieat  distance  from  each  other;  but  I  dc  not  there- 
fore forget  their  former  kindness  to  me,  or  cease 
to  oe  interested  m  their  well  being.  You  live  in 
lb«i  cennu  of  a  iv;rld  I  kno\t  you  do  not  delight  in. 


Happy  an  you,  my  dear  friend,  in  being  able  to 
discern  the  insufficiency  of  all  it  can  oflbrd  to  fiB 
and  satisfy  the  denies  of  an  immortal  souL  That 
God  who  created  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  himseiC 
has  determined  in  mercy  that  it  sihall  foil  us  here, 
in  Older  that  the  blessed  remit  of  all  our  inqauies 
after  happiness  in  the  creature  may  be  a  waror 
pursuit  and  a  close  attachment  to  our  true  intep* 
ests,  in  feUowship  and  communion  with  Him, 
through  the  name  and  mediation  of  a  dear  Re- 
deemer. I  bless  his  goodness  and  grace,  that  I 
have  any  reason  to  hope  I  am  a  partaker  with  yoo 
in  the  desire  after  better  things,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  a  world  polluted  with  sin,  and  therefore 
devoted  to  destruction.  May  he  enable  us  both' 
to  consider  our  present  lifo  in  its  only  true  light, 
as  an  opportunity  put  into  our  hands  to  glorify 
him  amongst  men,  by  a  conduct  suited  to  his  woid 
and  wilL  I  am  miserably  defective  in  this  holy 
and  blessed  art,  but  I  hope  there  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  my  sinfril  infirmities  a  sincere  desire  to  live 
just  so  long  as  I  may  be  enabled,  in  some  'poor 
measure,  to  answer  the  end  of  my  existence  in 
this  respect,  and  then  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
attend  him  in  a  world  where  they  who  ore  his 
servants  here  shall  pay  him  an  unsinful  obedience 
for  ever.  Your  dear  mother  is  too  good  to  me,  and 
puts  a  more  charitable  construction  upon  my  si- 
lence than  the  fact  will  warrant  I  am  not  better 
employed  than  I  should  be  in  corresponding  with 
her.  1  have  that  within  which  hinders  me  wretch* 
edly  in  every  thing  that  I  ought  to  do,  but  is  prone 
to  trifle,  and  let  time  and  every  good  thing  run  to 
waste.    I  hope  however  to  write  to  her  soon. 

My  love  and  best  wishes  attend  Mr.  Cowper, 
and  all  that  inquire  after  me.  May  God  be  with 
you,  to  bless  you,  and  do  yon  good  by  all  his  dis- 
pensations; dont  forget  me  when  you  are  apeak- 
ing  to  our  best  friend  before  his  Men^-eeat 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 

N.  B.  I  am  not  married. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MT  DEAR  COUSIN,         Olney,  August  31,  1769. 

A  LETTER  from  your  brother  Frederic  brought 
me  yesterday  the  most  afiiicting  intelligence  that 
has  reached  me  these  many  yean.  I  pray  to  Got' 
to  comfort  you,  and  to  enable  you  to  sustain  this 
heavy  stroke  with  that  resignation  to  his  will, 
which  none  but  nimself  can  give,  and  which  he 
gives  to  ii:>ne  bat  his  own  children.  How  blesseu 
and  happy  is  your  lot,  my  dear  friend,  beyond  the 
common  lot  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind;  that 
you  know  what  it  is  to  draw  near  to  God  in  prayer, 
and  ore  acquainted  with  a  Throne  of  Grace !  You 
have  resources  in  the  infinite  love  of  a  dear  Re- 
deemer, which  are  withheld  from  millions:  and 
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thf>  promues  of  Ghxl,  which  are  yea  an4  amen  in 
Jtmm,  are  sufficient  to  answer  all  your  necessities, 
and  to  sweeten  the  bitterest  cup  which  your  hea- 
venly Father  will  ever  put  into  your  hand.  May 
lie  now  give  yon  liberty  to  drink  at  these  wells  of 
salvation,  till  you  are  filled  with  consolation  and 
peace  in  the  midst  of  trouble !  He  has  said,  when 
thou  pasBest  through  the  fire  I  will  be  with^hec, 
and  when  through  the  floods,  they  shall  not  over- 
flow thee.  You  have  need  of  such  a  word  as  this, 
and  he  knows  your  nned  of  it,  and  the  time  of  ne- 
cessity is  the  time  when  he  will  be  sure  to  appear 
in  behalf  of  those  who  trust  in  him.  I  bear  you 
and  yours  upon  my  heart  before  liim  night  and 
day,  for  I  never  expect  to  hear  of  distress  which 
shall  call  upon  me  with  a  louder  voice  to  pray  for 
the  sufferer.  I  know  the  Lord  hears  me  for  my- 
self, vile  and  sinful  as  I  am,  and  believe  and  am 
sure  that  he  will  hear  me  for  you  also,  He  is  the 
friend  of  the  widow,  and  the  father  of  the  father- 
less, even  Grod  in  Ids  holy  habitation ;  in  all  our 
afflictions  he  is  afflicted,  and  chastens  us  in  merey. 
Surely  he  will  sanctify  this  dispensation  to  you, 
do  you  great  and  everlasting  good  by  it,  make  the 
world  appear  like  dust  and  vanity  in  your  sight, 
as  it  truly  is,  and  open  to  your  view  the  glories  of 
a  better  country,  where  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  iflither  sorrow  nor  pain,  but  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  your  eyes  forever.  O 
that  comfortable  word  I  '  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction;'  so  that  our  very  sorrows  are 
evidences  of  our  calling,  and  he  chastens  us,  be- 
cause we  are  his  children. 

My  dear  cousin,  I  commit  you  to  tho  word  of  his 
grace,  and  to  the  comforts  of  his  holy  spirit.  Your 
life  is  needful  for  your  family;  may  God  in  mercy 
to  them  prok>ng  it,  and  may  he  preserve  you  firom 
the  dangerous  effects,  which  a  stroke  like  this 
might  have  upon  a  frame  so  tender  as  yours.  I 
grieve  with  you,  I  pray  for  you;  could  1  do  more, 
I  would,  but  God  must  comfort  you. 

Y^urs,  in  our  dear  Lord  Jesus,        W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

March  5,  1770. 
Mr  brother  continues  much  as  he  was.  His 
case  is  a  vevy  dangerous  one.  An  impoethumc 
of  the  liver,  attended  by  an  asthma  and  dropsy. 
The  physician  has  little  hope  of  liis  recovery.  I 
believe  I  mif^ht  say  none  at  all ;  only  being  a  friend 
he  does  not  formaUy  give  him  over,  by  ceasing  to 
visit  him,  lest  it  should  sink  his  spirits.  For  my 
own  part  I  have  no  expectation  of  his  recovery, 
except  by  a  si^al  interposition  of  Providence  in 
answer  to  prayer.  His  case  is  clearly  out  of  the 
""each  of  medicine ;  but  I  have  seen  many  a  sick- 
hcakd,  where  the  danger  has  been  equally 


threatening,  by  the  only  physician  of  value.  1 
doubt  not  he  vriHd  have  an  interest  in  your  prayers, 
as  he  has  in  the  prayers  of  many.  May  the  Lord 
incline  his  ear,  and  give  an  answer  of  peace  1  1 
know  it  is  good  to  be  afflicted.  I  trust  that  you  have 
found  it  so,  and  that  under  the  teaching  of  Good's 
own  spirit  we  shall  hjpth  be  purified.  It  is  the  de- 
sire of  my  soul  to  seek  a  better  country,  where 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his 
people:  and  where,  looking  back  upon  theVays 
by  which  he  has  led  us,  we  shall  be  filled  with 
everlasting  wonder,  love,  and  praise.  I  must  add 
no  more.  Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  ,31,  1770. 

I  AM  glad  that  the  Lord  made  you  a  fellow 
labourer  with  us  in  praying  my  dear  brother  out 
of  darkness  into  light.  It  was  a  blessed  work* 
and  when  it  shall  be  your  turn  to  die  in  the  Lord, 
and  to  rest  firom  all  your  labours,  that  work  shall 
follow  you.  I  once  entertained  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery :  from  the  moment  when  it  pleaded  God  to 
give  him  light  in  his  soul,  there  was  for  four  days 
such  a  visible  amendment  in  his  body  as  sm  prised 
us  oil.  Dr.  Glynn  himself  was  puzzled,  and  be- 
gan to  think  that  all  Ids  threatening  conjectures 
would  fail  of  their  accomplishment  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  it  was  thus  ordered,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  us,  who  had  lMM3n  so 
deeply  concerned  for  his  spiritual  welfare,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  give  such  evident  proof  of  the 
work  of  God  upon  his-  soul  as  should  leave  no 
doubt  behind  it.  As  to  his  friends  at  Cambridge, 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  never  spoke 
of  these  things  but  to  myself,  nor  to  me,  when 
others  were  within  hearing,  except  that  he  some* 
times  would  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  nurse. 
He  knew  well  to  make  the  distinction  between 
those  who  could  understand  him,  and  those  who 
could  not ;  and  that  he  was  not  in  circumstances 
to  maintain  such  a  controversy  as  a  declaration  of 
his  new  views  and  sentiments  would  have  exposed 
him  to.  Just  after  his  death  I  spoke  of  this  change 
to  a  dear  friend  of  his,  a  fellow  of  the  college,  who 
had  attended  him  through  all  his  sickness  with  as- 
siduity and  tenderness.  But  ho  did  not  undei^ 
stand  me. 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  such  particulars  as  1 
can  recollect,  and  which  I  had  not  opportunity  to 
insert  in  my  letters  to  Olney ;  for  I  left  Cambridge 
suddenly,  and  sooner  than  I  expected.  He  wad 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  difficulties 
he  should  have  to  encounter,  if  it  should  please 
God  to  raise  him  again.  He  saw  the  necessity  ot 
being  faithful,  and  the  opposition  he  should  expose 
himself  to  by  being  so.    Under  tlie  weij;ht  of 
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these  thoughts  he  one  day  broke  out  in  the  follow- 
ing prayer,  when  only  myself  was  with  himi  ^  O 
Lord,  thou  art  light;  and  in  thee  is  no  darkness 
at  all.  Thou  art  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  and 
it  u  essential  to  thee  to  be  good  and  gracious.  I 
am  a  child,  O  Lord,  teach  me  how  I  shall  con- 
duct myself  t  Give  me  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  harmlessnesB  of  the  dove  I  Bless  the  souls 
thou  hast  committed  to  the  caxe  of  thy  helpless 
miserable  creature,  who  has  no  wisdom  or  know- 
ledge of  his  own,  and  make  me  fiuthful  to  them  for 
thy  mercy's  sake !'  Another  time  he  said,  '  How 
wonderful  it  is,  that  Grod  should  look  upon  man ; 
and  how  much  more  wonderful,  that  he  should  look 
upon  such  a  worm  as  I  am !  Yet  he  does  look 
upon  me,  and  takes  the  ezactest'  notice  of  all  my 
Bufferings.  He  is  present  and  I  see  him  (I  mean 
by  (kith) ;  and  he  stretches  out  his  arms  towards 
me' — and  he  then  stretched  out  his  own — ^and 
he  says — '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  I'  He 
smiled  and  wept,  when  he  spoke  these  words. 
When  he  expressed,  himself  upon  these  sub- 
jects, there  was  a  weight  and  a  dignity  in  his 
manner  such  as  I  never  saw  before.  He  spoke 
with  the  greatest  deliberation,  making  a  pause  at 
the  end  of  every  sentence ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  air  and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  inex- 
pressibly solemn,  unlike  himself,  unlike  what  I 
had  ever  seen  in  another. 

This  hath  God  wrought.  I  have  praised  him 
for  his  marvelk^us  act,  and  have  felt  a  joy  of  heart 
upon  the  subject  of  my  brother's  death,  such  as  I 
never  felt  but  in  my  own  conversion.  He  is  now 
before  the  throne ;  and  yet  a  little  while  and  we 
shall  meet,  never  more  to  be  divided. 

Yours,  my  very  dear  friend,  with  my  affection- 
ate respects  to  yourself  and  yours. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

Poatscript.  A  day  or  two  before  his  death  he 
grew  so  weak  and  was  so  very  ill,  that  he  required 
continual  attendance,  so  that  he  had  neither 
strength  nor  opportunity  to  say  much  to  me.  On- 
ly the  day  before  he  sold  he  had  a  sleepless,  but  a 
composed  and  quiet  night.  I  asked  him,  if  he 
had  been  able  to  collect  his  thoughts.  He  re- 
plied, 'All  night  long  I  have  endeavoured  to 
think  upon  God  and  to  continue  in  prayer.  I  had 
great  peace  and  comfort ;  and  what  comfort  I  had 
came  in  that  way.'  When  I  saw  him  the  next 
morning  at  seven  o'clock  he  was  dying,  fast  asleep, 
and  exempted,  in  all  appearance,  from  the  sense 
of  those  pangs  which  accompany  dissolution.  1 
•hall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  my  dear  friend, 
when  you  can  find  time  to  write,  and  are  so  in- 
ckned.  The  death  of  my  beloved  brother  teems 
with  many  useful  lessons.  May  God  seal  the  in- 
struction upon  our  hearts  I 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

DEAR  JOS,  May  8, 1770 

Your  letter  did  not  reach  me  till  the  last  post, 
when  I  had  not  time  to  answer  it  I  left  Cano- 
bridge  inmiediately  after  my  brother's  death. 

I  |m  obliged  to  yon  for  the  particular  acooonft 
youhavesentme  •♦♦•♦••♦••♦••♦♦, 

He  to  whom  I  have  surrendered  myself  and  all 
my  concerns  hath  otherwise  appointed,  and  let  his 
will  be  done.  He  gives  me  much  which  he  with- 
holds from  others ;  and  if  he  was  pleased  to  with- 
hold all  that  makes  an  outward  difference  between 
me  and  the  poor  mendicant  in  the  street,  it  would 
still  become  me  to  say,  his  will  be  done. 

It  {leased  Gh)d  to  cut  short  my  brother's  con- 
nexions and  expectations  here,  yet  not  without 
giving  him  lively  and  gbrious  views  of  a  better 
happiness  than  any  he  could  jMropose  to  himself  in 
such  a  world  as  this.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
learning,  (for  he  was  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the 
university  in  that  respect)  he  was  candid  and  siiv- 
cere  in  his  inquiries  after  truth.  Though  he  could 
not  come  into  my  sentiments  when  I  first  ac- 
quainted him  with  them,  nor  in  the  many  oonver- 
sations  which  I  afterwards  had  with  him  apon 
the  subject,  could  he  be  brought  to  aofbiesce  in 
them  as  scriptural  and  true,  yet  I  had  no  sooner 
left  St  Alban's.than  be  began  to  study  with  the 
deepest  attention  those  points  in  which  we  differed, 
and  to  furnish  himself  with  the  best  writers  upon 
them.  His  mind  was  kept  open  to  convktion  for 
five  years,  during  all  which  time  he  laboured  in 
this  pursuit  with  unwearied  diligence,  as  leisuro 
and  opportunity  were  afibrded.  Amongst  his  dy- 
ing words  were  these,  '  Brother,  I  thought  you 
wrong,  yet  wanted  to  believe  as  you  did.  I  found 
myself  not  able  to  believe,  yet  always  thought  I 
should  be  one  day  brought  to  do  so.'  From  the 
study  of  books,  he  was  brought  upon  his  death- 
bed to  the  study  of  himself,  and  there  learnt  to 
renounce  his  righteousness,  and  his  own  most 
amiable  character,  and  to  submit  himself  to  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith.  With 
these  views  he  was  desirous  of  death.  Satisfied  of 
his  interest  in  the  blessing  purchased  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  he  prayed  for  death  with  earnestness, 
felt  the  approaches  of  it  with  joy,  and  died  in 
peace.  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MT  DEAR  COUSIN,  O/ncy,  JWM  7,  17?0. 

I  AM  am  obliged  to  you  for  sometimes  thinking 
of  an  unseen  friend,  and  bestowing  a  letter  upon 
me.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  es- 
pecially to  find  that  our  gradous  Lord  eni^ei 
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you  to  weather  oat  the  ttoniw  you  meet  with,  and 
to  cMi  anchor  within  the  veil. 

You  judge  rightly  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  been  affected  by  the  Lord's  Ute  dispensation 
towards  my  brother.  I  found  in  it  cause  of  sor- 
row, that  I  had  lost  so  near  a  rdatbn,  and  one  so 
deflerredly  dear  to  me,,  and  that  he  left  me  just 
when  our  sentiments  upon  the  most  interesting 
•abject  became  the  same;  but  much  more  cause 
of  jojy  that  it  pleased  God  to  give  me  clear  and 
evident  proof  that  he  had  chan^  his  hearty  and 
adopted  him  into  the  number  of  his  children.  For 
this  I  hold  myself  peculiarly  bound  to  thank 
him,  because  he  might  have  done  all  that  he  was 
pleased  to  do  for  him,  and  yet  have  afibrded  him 
neither  strength  nor  opportunity  to  declare  it.  I 
tloubt  not  that  he  enlightens  the  understandings, 
and  works  a  gracious  change  in  the  heaits-of  many 
in  their  last  moments,  whose  surrounding  fiiends 
are  not  made  acquainted  with  it 

He  told  me  that  from  the  tame  he  was  fint  or- 
dained be  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  to  suspect  that  there  were 
greater  things  concealed  in  the  Bible,  than  were 
generally  believed  or  allowed  to  be  there.  From 
the  time  when  I  furst  visited  him  after  my  release 
fiom  St  Alban's,  he  began  to  read  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  at  that  time  I  informed  him  of  the 
views  of  divine  truth  which  I  had  received  in  that 
ijchool  of  affliction.  He  laid  what  I  said  to  heart, 
and  began  to  furnish  himsdf  with  the  best  writere 
upon  the  controveited  points,  whose  works  he 
read  with  great  diligence  and  attention,  comparing 
them  all  the  while  with  the  Scripture.  None  ever 
truly  and  ingenuously  sought  the  truth  but  they 
found  it  A  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  is  the  gift 
of  God,  who  never  says  to  any.  Seek  ye  my  face 
in  vain.  Accordingly,  about  ten  days  before  his 
death,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  dispel  all  his  doubts, 
and  to  reveal  in  his  heart  tho  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour,  and  to  give  him  firm  and  unshaken  peace 
in  the  belief  of  his  ability  and  willingness  to  save. 
As  to  the  affair  of  the  fortune-teller,  he  never  men- 
tioned it  to  me,  nor  was  there  any  such  paper 
found  as  you  mention.  I  looked  over  all  his  par 
pen  before  I  left  the  place,  and  had  there  been 
such  a  one,  must  have  diicovered  it.  I  have  heard 
the  report  from  other  qnarten,  but  no  other  parti- 
calan  than  that  tho  woman  foretold  him  when  he 
should  die.  I  suppose  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
the  matter,  but  whatever  he  might  think  of  it  be- 
fore his  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  however  ez- 
traordinaiy  her  predictioDS  might  really  be,  I  am 
sadflfied  that  he  had  then  received  far  other  views 
of  the  wisdom  and  majesty  of  God,  than  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  entrust  his  secret  counsels  to  a 
vagrant,  who  did  not  mean,  I  suppose,  to  be  un- 
derstood to  have  received  her  intelligence  from  the 
Fountain  of  Light,  but  thought  herKlf  sufficiently 
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honoured  by  any  who  would  give  her  credit  for  ft 
secret  intercooise  of  this  kind  with  the  prince  of 
iaikness. 

Mrs.  Unvrin  is  mudi  obliged  to  you  for  yom 
kind  inquiry  after  her.  She  is  wdl,  I  thank  God* 
as  usual,  and  sends  her  respects  to  you.  Her  son 
is  in  the  ministry,  and  has  the  living  of  Stock,  in 
Essex.  We  were  last  week  alarmed  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  being  dangerously  ill;  Mrs.  Unwin 
went  to  see  him,  and  in  a  fow  days  left  him  out 
of  danger.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESGL 

DEAR  JOE,  SepL  25, 1730. 

I  HAVE  not  done  conversing  with  terrestrial  ob- 
jects, though  I  ^oold  be  happy  were  I  able  to 
hold  more  continual  converse  with  a  firiend  abovo 
the  skies.  He  has  my  heart,  but  he  allows  a  oov- 
ner  in  it  for  all  who  show  me  kindness,  and  diers- 
fore  one  for  yoo.  The  storm  of  sixty-three  mado 
a  wreck  of  the  friendships  I  had  contracted  in  the 
course  of  many  years,  yours  excepted,  which  hat 
survived  the  tempest 

I  thank  you  for  your  repeated  invitation.  Sin- 
gular thanks  are  due  to  you  for  so  nngidar  an 
instance  of  your  regard.  I  could  not  leave  Olnej, 
unless  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  without 
much  incon^nience  to  my  wlf  and  otfam. 

W.  C» 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

DEAR  UNWIN,  Jttfie  8, 1778. 

I  FEEL  myseli  much  obliged  to  you  for  yout 
kind  intimation,  and  have  given  the  subject  of  it 
all  my  best  attention,  both  before  I  received  youx 
letter  and  since.  The  result  is,  that  I  am  pei^ 
suaded  it  vrill  be  better  not  to  write.  I  know  tho 
iRan  and  his  disposition  well;  he  is  very  liberal  in 
his  way  of  thinking,  generous  and  discerning. 
He  is  well  aware  of  the  tricks  that  are  played  upon 
such  occasionB,  and  after  fifteen  yean  interrup* 
tion  of  all  intercourse  between  us,  would  translate 
my  letter  into  this  language— pray  remember  tho 
poor.  This  would  disgust  him,  because  he  would 
think  our  former  intimacy  disgraced  by  such  an 
oblique  application.  He  has  not  forgotten  me^ 
and  if  he  had,  there  are  those  about  him  who  can 
not  come  into  his  presence  vrithout  reminding  him 
of  me,  and  he  is  alsoperfoctiy  acquainted  wi&i  mv 
circumstances.  It  would  perhaps  give  him  plesr 
sure  to  surprise  me  with  a  benefit;  and  if  1m 


*  TIm  sidnequeoc  chasm  In  the  Letten  of  ibto  Tolun* 
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means  me  si  ch  a  favour,  I  should  disappoint  him 
by  asking  it. 

I  repeat  my  thanks  for  your  suggestion;  yon 
see  a  part  of  my  reasons  for  thus  conducting  my- 
tdf ;  if  we  were  together  I  could  give  you  more.* 
Yours  aifectionatelyi  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

May  26, 1779. 
I  AM  obliged  to  you  for  the  Poets;  and  though  I 
little  thought  I  was  translating  so  much  money 
out  of  your  pocket  into  the  bookseller's,  when  I 
turned  Prior's  poem  into  Latin,  yet  I  must  needs 
say  that,  if  you  think  it  worth  while  to  purchase 
the  English  Classics  at  all,  you  cbji  not  possess 
yourself  of  them  u|K>n  better  terms.  I  have  looked 
into  some  of  the  volumes,  but  not  having  yet  finish- 
ed the  Register,  have  merely  looked  into  them.  A 
lew  things  I  have  met  with,  which  if  they  had 
been  burned  the  moment  they  were  written,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  author,  and  at 
least  as  well  for  his  readers.  There  is  not  much 
of  this,  but  a  little  too  much.  I  think  it  a  pity 
the  editor  admitted  any;  the  English  muse  would 
have  lost  no  credit  by  the  omission  of  such  trash. 
Borne  of  them  again  seem  to  me  to  have  but  a  very 
^Bsputable  right  to  a  pla£«  among  the  Classics; 
and  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  when  I  see  them  in  such 
company,  to  conjecture  what  is  Dr.  Johnson's  idea 
or  definition  of  classical  merit  But  if  he  inserts 
the  poems  of  some  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  de- 
serve such  an  honour,  the  purchaser  may  comfort 
himself  with  the  hope  that  he  will  exclude  none 
that  do.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

AMico  MIC,  Sept.  21, 1779. 

Be  pleased  to  buy  me  a  glazier's  diamond  pen- 
cil. I  have  glozp-I  the  two  frames  designed  to  ro- 
seive  my  pine  plants.  But  I  can  not  mend  the 
kitchen  windows,  till  by  the  help  of  that  imple- 
ment I  can  reduce  the  glass  to  its  proper  dimen- 
sions. If  I  were  a  plumber  I  should  be  a  com- 
plete glazier;  and  possibly  the  happy  time  may 
come,  when  I  shall  be  seen  trudging  away  to  the 
neighbouring  towns  with  a  shelf  of  glass  hanging 
ut  my  back.  If  government  should  impose  ano- 
tax  upon  that  commodity,  I  hardly  know  a  busi- 
ness in  which  a  gentleman  might  more  success- 
fully employ  himself.  A  Chinese,  of  ten  times 
my  fortune,  would  avail  himself  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity without  scruple;  and  why  should  not  I, 

"■  The  Hlliwlon  In  this  letter  Is  to  Lord  Thurlow,  who  was 
taorwbyl  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellorship  of  England  in  iho 
•v'v  pan  ol  lite  month  in  which  it  was  written. 


who  want  money  as  much  as  any  mandarin  id 
China  1  Rousseau  would  have  b^  charmed  te 
have  seen  me  so  occupied,  and  would  have  ex- 
claimed with  rapture,  "  that  he  had  found  the 
E«miliuB  who  (he  supposed)  had  subsisted  only  in 
his  own  idea."  I  would  recommend  it  to  you  to 
follow  my  example.  You  will  presently  qualify 
yourself  for  the  ta^,  and  may  not  only  amuse 
yourself  at  home,  but  may  even  exercise  your  skill 
in  mending  the  church  windows;  which,  as  it 
would  save  money  to  the  parish,  would  conduce, 
together  with  your  other  ministerial  accomplisfa- 
ments,  to  make  you  extremely  popular  in  the* 
place. 

I  have  eight  pair  of  tame  pigeons.  When  I 
first  enter  the  garden  in  a  morning,  I  find  them 
perched  upon  the  wall,  waiting  for  their  breakfiut; 
for  I  feed  them  always  upon  the  gravel-walk.  If 
your  wish  should  be  accomplished,  and  you  should 
find  yourself  furnished  with  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
I  shall  undoubtedly  find  you  amongst  them.  Only 
be  so  good,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  to  announce 
yourself  by  some  means  or  other.  For  I  imagine 
your  crop  will  require  something  better  than  tares 
to  fill  it. 

Your  mother  and  I  last  week  made  a  trip  in  a 
post  chaise  to  Gayhurst,  the  scat  of  Mr.  Wright, 
about  four  miles  off.  He  understood  that  I  did  not 
much  aflect  strange  iaces,  and  sent  over  his  ser- 
vant on  purpose  to  inform  me  that  he  was  going 
into  Leicestershire,  and  that,  if  I  chose  to  see  the 
gardens,  I  might  gratify  myself  without  danger  of 
seeing  the  proprietor.  I  accepted  the  inntation, 
and  was  delighted  with  all  I  found  there.  The 
situation  is  happy,  the  gardens  elegantly  disposed, 
the  hot-house  in  the  most  flourishing  state,  and 
the  orange-trees  the  most  captivating  creatures  of 
the  kind  I  ever  saw.  A  man,  in  short,  had  need 
have  the  talents  of  Cox  or  Langford,  the  auc- 
tioneers, to  do  the  whole  scene  justice.  Our  love 
attends  you  all.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Oct.  31,  1779. 

I  WROTE  my  last  letter  merely  to  inform  you  that 
I  had  nothing  to  say,  in  answer  to  which  you  have 
said  nothing.  I  admise  the  propriety  of  your  con- 
duct, though  I  am  a  loser  by  it.  I  will  endeavour 
to  say  something  now,  and  shall  hope  for  some- 
thing in  return. 

I  have  been  well  entertained  with  Johnson's 
biography,  for  which  I  thank  you;  with  one  ex- 
ception,  and  that  a  swinging  one,  I  think  he  has 
acquitted  himself  with  his  usual  good  sense  and 
sufficiency.  His  treatment  of  Milton  is  unmcrci- 
ful  to  the  last  degree.  He  has  belaboured  that 
great  poet's  character  with  tlir  most  industrious 
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erofilty.  As  a  man,  he  has  hardly  left  him  the 
shadow  ofono  good  quality.  ChurliBhneas  in  his 
private  life,  and  a  ranooroos  hatred  of  every  thing 
royal  in  his  pabHc,  are  the  two  coloori  with  which 
he  has  smeared  all  the  canvas.  If  he  had  any  vir- 
tues, they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  doctor's  pic- 
tuie  of  him,  and  it  is  well  for  Milton  that  some 
sourness  in  his  temper  is  the  only  vice  with  which 
his  memory  has  been  charged ;  it  is  evident  enough 
that  if  his  biographer  could  have  discovered  more, 
he  would  not  have  spared  him.  As  a  poet,  he  has 
treated  him  with  severity  enough,  and  has  plucked 
one  or  two  of  the  most  beautiful  feathers  out  of 
his  Muse's  wing,  and  trampled  them  under  his 
great  foot.  Ue  has  passed  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion upon  Lycidas,  and  has  taken  occasion,  from 
that  charming  poem,  to  expose  to  ridicule  (what  is 
'  indeed  ridiculous  enough)  the  childish  prattlement 
of  pastoral  compositions,  as  if  Lycidas  was  the 
prototype  and  pattern  of  them  all.  The  liveliness 
of  the  description,  the  sweetness  of  the  numbers, 
the  classical  spirit  of  antiquity  that  prevails  in  it, 
go  for  nothing.  I  am  convinced,  by  the  way,  that 
he  has  no  ear  for  poetical  numbers,  or  that  it  was 
stopped  by  prejudice  against  the  harmony  of  Mil- 
ton's. Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  delightful  as 
the  music  of  the  Paradise  Losti  It  is  like  that 
of  a  fine  organ;  has  the  fullest  and  the  deepest 
tones  of  majesty,  with  all  the  softness  and  elegance 
of  the  Dorian  flute.  Variety  without  end,  and 
never  equalled,  unless  perhaps  by  Virgil.  Yet  the 
doctor  has  little  or  notiiing  to  say  upon  this  co- 
pious theme,  but  talks  something  about  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  English  language  for  blank  verse,  and 
how  apt  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  some  readers,  to  de- 
generate into  declamation. 

I  could  talk  a  good  while  longer,  but  I  have  no 
room;  our  k)ve  attends  you. 

Yours  aJBEectionately,  W»  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

BfY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Dee.  2,  1779. 

How  quick  is  the  suooesrion  of  human  events! 
The  cares  of  to-day  are  seldom  the  cares  of  to- 
morrow*, and  when  we  lie  down  at  night,  we  may 
safely  say  to  most  of  our  troubles  '*  Ye  have  done 
your  worst,  and  we  shall  meet  no  more." 

This  observation  was  suggested  to  me  by  read- 
ing your  last  letter;  which  though  I  have  written 
since  I  received  it,  I  have  never  answered.  When 
that  epistle  passed  under  your  pen,  you  were  mi- 
serable about  your  tithes,  and  your  imagination 
was  hung  round  with  pictures,  that  terrified  you 
to  such  a  degree  as  made  even  the  receipt  of  mo- 
ney burdensome.  But  it  is  all  over  now.  You 
sent  away  your  fermers  in  good  humour  (for  you 
.'*an  make  people  merry  whenever  yon  nlease),  and 


now  yoo  have  nothing  to  do  bat  to  chink  you 
purse,  and  laugh  at  what  is  past  Your  delicacy 
makes  yon  groan  under  that  which  other  men 
never  feel,  or  feel  but  lightly.  A  fly  that  settles 
upon  the  tip  of  the  nose,  is  troublesome ;  and  this 
is  a  comparison  adequate  to  the  most  that  man- 
kind in  general  are  sensible  of,  upon  such  tiny  oc- 
casbns.  But  the  flies  that  pester  you,  always  get 
between  your  eye-lids,  where  the  annoyance  is  al- 
most insupportable. 

I  would  follow  your  advice,  and  endeavour  to  fur- 
nish Lord  North  with  a  scheme  of  supplies  for  the 
ensuing  year,  if  the  difliculty  I  find  in  answering 
the  call  of  my  own  emergencies  did  not  make  me 
despair  of  satisfying  those  of  the  nation.  I  can  say 
but  this;  if  I  had  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  world, 
whereas  I  have  not  one,  and  in  those  ten  acres 
should  discover  a  gold  mine,  richer  than  all  Mexico 
and  Peru,  when  I  had  reserved  a  few  ounces  for 
my  own  annual  supply,  I  would  willingly  give  the 
rest  to  government.  My  ambition  would  be  more 
gratified  by  annihilatingthe national  incumbrances 
than  by  going  daily  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  mine 
to  wallow  in  my  own  emolument  This  is  patriot- 
ism— you  will  allow;  but  alas,  this  virtue  is  for  the 
most  part  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  do  no  good 
with  it!  He  that  has  but  a  single  handful  of  it, 
catches  so  greedily  at  the  first  opportunity  of  grow- 
ing rich,  that  his  patriotism  diops'to  the  ground, 
and  he  grasps  the  gold  instead  of  it.  He  that 
never  meets  with  such  an  opportunity,  holds  it  fest 
in  his  clenched  fiat,  and  says, — "  Oh,  how  much 
good  I  would  do  if  I  could!" 

Your  mother  says-—"  Pray  send  my  dear  love." 
There  is  hardly  room  to  add  mino,  but  you  will 
suppose  it.  Yours,  W.  G. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILUAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  JVb.  97,  1780. 

As  yon  are  pleased  to  desire  my  letters,  I  am 
the  more  pleased  with  writing  them,  though,  at 
(2*^  same  time,  I  must  needs  testify  my  surprise 
that  you  should  think  them  worth  receiving,  as  I 
seldom  send  one  that  I  think  fovouiably  of  myselfl 
This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  imputation 
upon  your  taste  or  judgment,  but  as  an  encomium 
upon  my  own  modesty  and  humility,  which  I 
desire  you  to  remark  well.  It  is  a  just  obeervatjon 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  though  men  of  onli  • 
naiy  talents  may  be  highly  satisfied  with  their 
own  productions,  men  of  true  genius  never  aI<^ 
Whatever  be  their  subject,  they  always  seem  to 
themselves  to  fall  short  of  it,  even  when  they  §et*a\ 
to  others  most  to  excel.  And  for  this  reason 
because  they  have  a  certain  sublime  sense  of  per* 
fection  which  other  men  are  strangen  to,  and 
]  which  they  themselves  in  their  perfttrroanceii  ais 
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Bot  able  to  exeB|)lify.  Your  tervant,  Sir  jMhnal 
I  liCUe  UhMight  o$  teeing  you  when  I  begjan,  but 
ta  you  hftve  popped  in  yea  an  weleome. 

When  I  wiDtelaat,  I  was  little  inclined  to  aend 
yoa  a  eojiy  of  venes  entitled  the  Modem  Patriot^ 
but  was  not  quite  pleaeedwith  a  line  or  two  which 
I  found  it  difficult  to  mend,  theiefore  did  not   At 
night  1  read  Mr.  Burke's  apeeeh  in  the  newspaper, 
and  wae  so  well  pleaaed  with  hia  propoaala  fiir  a 
reformation,  and  with  the  temper  in  which  he 
made  them,  that  I  began  to  think  better  of  his 
eanse,  and  burnt  my  veraea.    Such  ia  the  lot  of 
the  man  who  wntea  upon  the  anbject  of  the  day: 
the  aspect  of  aflaim  changea  in  an  hour  or  two, 
and  hia  opinion  with  it;  what  was  just  and  well- 
deaerrcd  aatire  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening 
beeomes  a  libel;  the  author  commencea  hia  own 
juilge,  and  while  he  condamna  with  unielenting 
aeverity  what  he  ao  lately  approved,  ia  aorry  to 
find  that  he  has  laid  hia  leaf-gokl  upon  louchrwood, 
which  crumbled  away  under  hia  fingers.    Alas! 
what  can  I  do  with  my  witi    I  have  not  enough 
to  do  great  diingB  wi&,  and  these  little  things  are 
ao  fugitive,  that  while  a  man  catchea  at  the  aub- 
ject,  he  ia  only  filling  hia  hand  with  amoke.  I  must 
do  with  it  aa  i  do  with  my  linnet;  L  keep  him  for 
the  moat  pait  in  a  cage,  but  now  and  then  aetopen 
the  door  tfaalhe  may  whisk  about  the  room  a  little, 
and  then  shut  him  up  again.    My  whisking  wit 
has  produced  the  foUoning,  the  aubject  of  which 
is  more  unportant  than  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  trealed  it  aeems  to  imply,  but  a  fable  may 
speak  truth,  and  all  truth  ia  starling;  I  only  pro- 
mise, that  in  a  philosophical  tract  in  the  Register, 
t  found  it  asserted  that  the  glow-worm  is  the 
nightingale's  food.* 

An  officer  of  a  regiment,  part  of  which  ia  quar- 
tered here,  gave  one  of  the  aoldiera  leave  to  be 
drunk  aix  weeka,  in  hiapeB  of  curing  him  by  aatie- 
ty — he  was  drunk  six  weeka,  and  ia  ao  atill,  aa 
often  aa  he  can  find  an  opportunity.  One  vice 
may  awallow  up  another,  but  no  coroner  in  the 
state  of  Etiiica  ever  brought  in  hia  verdict,  when  a 
noe  died,  that  it  waa-/afo  da  at. 

Thanks  for  all  yoa  have  done,  and  all  you  in- 
l4tnd;  the  biography  will  be  paitioulariy  weksome. 

Youm,  W,  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

March  18, 1780. 

1  AM  obliged  to  you  for  the  communication  of 

your  correapondenoe  with  — — -.    It  waa  impoad- 

lle  for  any  man,  of  any  temper  whatever,  and 


'  Tkte  tottflf  eoDlBlned  the  beauUAil  ftUe  of  Uw  Mlgfatin- 
|a«  and  CHoi^iramL 


however  wedded  to  hia  own  pozpoae,  to  reaeat  so 
gentle  and  friendly  anezhoitalionaayoaaenthiiu 
Men  of  lively  imaginadona  are  not  often  lemadEA,- 
ble  for  solidity  of  judgment  They  have  gcncr 
ally  atrong  paaaiona  to  bias  It,  and  are  1^  fai 
away  from  their  proper  road,  in  ponuit  of  pretty 
phantoma  of  their  own  creating.  No  law  ever 
didorcanefiect  what  he  has  aacribed  to  that  ol 
Moeea;  it  ia  rcaerved  for  mercy  to  aubdue  the  cor- 
rupt incUnationa  of  mankind,  which  threateningf 
and  penaltiea)  through  the  depravity  of  the  heart, 
have  aiwaya  had  a  tendency  rather  to  infiame. 

The  love  of  power  aeeroa  aa  natural  to  kin^,  as 
the  deaire  of  liberty  is  to  their  subjecta;  the  ezoeas 
of  either  ia  viciotU)  and  tenda  to  the  ruin  of  both. 
There  are  many,  I  believe,  who  wiah.  the  preaent 
conrupt  atate  of  things  disaolved,  in  hope  that  the 
pure  primitive  conatitution  will  apring  up  from  the 
ruins.  But  it  is  not  for  man,  by  himaelf  man,  to 
bring  order  out  of  oonfuaion;  the  progreaa  from 
one  to  the  other  ia  not  natural,  much  leaa  neoeaaa- 
xy,  and  without  the  intervention  of  divine  aid, 
impoeaible;  and  they  who  are  for  making  the 
hazardoua  experiment,  would  certainly  find  them* 
aelvea  dinppointed. 

AfTectiimately  youza,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILUAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  28,  1780. 

I  have  heard  nothing  more  from  Ms,  Newton^ 
i^n  the  aubject  yoa  mentian;  but  I  dareaay  that 
having  been  ghren  to  expect  the  benefit  of  your 
nomination  in  behalf  of  hia  nephew,  he  atill  de- 
pendauponit  Hia  ibligalians  to  li^«  —  hat* 
been  ao  numerous,  and  so  weighty,  that  though  he 
has,  in  a  few  instances,  prevailed  upon  himself  to 
recommend  an  object  now  and  then  to  his  patron- 
age, he  has  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  exerted  his 
interest  with  him  in  behalf  of  his  ovm  relations. 

With  rcapect  to  the  advice  you  are  required  to 
give  to  a  young  lady,  that  ahe  may  be  properiy 
inatnicted  in  the  manner  of  keeping  the  aabbathj 
I  jnat  aubjoin  a  few  hints  that  have  ooourred  to  me 
upon  the  occasion ;  not  becauae  I  think  you  want 
them,  but  becauae  it  would  aeem  unkind  to  with- 
hold them.  The  aebbath  then,  I  think,  may  be 
conaidered,  fint,  aa  a  commandment,  no  leaa  bind- 
ing upon  modem  chriatiana  than  upon  ancient 
Jewe,  because  the  spiritual  people  amongst  them  did 
not  think  it  enough  to  abstain  from  manual  oocu* 
pations  upon  that  day ;  but,  entering  more  deeply 
into  the  meaning  of  the  prac^  allotted  thoae 
houn  they  took  from  the  woild,  to  the  cultivation 
of  hohneoB  in  their  own  souls,  which  ever  was, 
and  ever  will  be  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  who 
ever  heard  of  a  sabbath,  and  is  of  perpetual  obli- 
gallon  both  upon  Jews  and  christiansj  i^tbe  cui^ 
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■umdnent^thereibn,  enjoins  it;  AepfopbeUihaw 
alio  cnlbfioed  k;  uid  in  many  iBsUnoefl,  both 
•cnqitanl  and  Biodeni,  the  breach  «f  it  has  been 
{midsbed  with  provideotial  and  judicial  severity 
tfaait  may  nuJce  by-standen  tremble) :  secondly,  as 
a  privilege,  vrinch  you  vreD  know  how  to  dilate 
upon,  better  than  I  can  tell  you :  thirdly,  as  a  ngn 
of  that  covenant  by  which  bolieven  are  entitled  to 
a  vest  that  yet  lemaincth :  ibuithly,  as  the  sine 
qua  nan  of  the  christian  diaracter ;  and  upon  this 
head  I  diould  guard  against  being  misnndentood 
to  mean  no  more  than  two  attendanoes  upon  pub- 
lic worship,  which  is  a  form  complied  with  by 
thousands  who  never  kept  a  sabbath  in  their  lives. 
Consistenoe  is  necessary,  to  give  substance  and 
solidity  to  the  whole.  To  sanctify  the  day  at 
choich,  and  to  trifle  it  away  out  of  church,  is  pro- 
fanation,  and  vitiates  alL  After  all,  I  could  ask 
my  catechumen  oneshort  question—'  Do  you  love  the 
day,  or  do  you  not  1  If  you  love  it,  you  will  never 
inquire  how  hi  you  may  safely  deprive  younelf 
of  the  enjoyment  of  it  If  you  do  not  love  it,  and 
you  find  yoursejf  obliged  in  conscience  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  that  is  an  alarming  symptom,  and 
ought  to  make  you  tremble.  If  you  do  not  love  it, 
then  it  is  a  weariness  to  you,  and  you  wish  it  was 
over.  The  ideas  of  labour  and  rest  are  not  more 
oppottte  to  each  other  than  the  idea  of  a  sabbath, 
and  that  dislike  and  disgust  with  which  it  fills  the 
souls  of  thousands  to  be  obliged  to  keep  it.  It  is 
worse  than  bodily  labour.*  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

UT  DEAR  FHISND,  April  6,  1780. 

I  METER  was,  any  jnore  than  yourself  a  fiiend 
to  pluralities;  they  are  generally  fi>und  in  the 
faandsofthe  avaricious,  whose  insatiahis  hunger 
after  preferment  proves  them  unworthy  of  any  at  all. 
They  attend  much  to  the  regular  payment  of  their 
dues,  but  not  at  all  to  the  spiritual  interest  of  their 
parishioners.  EEaving  forgot  their  da^,  or  never 
known  it,  they  differ  in  nothmg  firom  the  laity,  ex- 
cept their  outward  garb,  and  ^eir  exclusive  right 
to  the  desk  and  pulpit.  But  when  pluralities  seek 
the  man,  instead  of  being  sought  by  him;  and 
when  the  man  is  honest,  conscientious,  and  pious ; 
careful  to  employ  a  substitute  in  those  respects 
like  himself;  and,  not  contented  with  this,  will  see 
with  his  Qvm.  eyes  that  the  concerns  of  his  parishes 
are  decently  and  diligently  administered ;  in  that 
case,  considering  the  present  dearth  of  such  char 
ractersin  the  ministry,  I  think  it  an  event  advan- 
tageous to  the  people,  andmuoh  to  be  desired  by  all 
who  regret  the  great  and  apparent  want  of  sobriety 
and  earnestness  among  the  clergy.  A  man  who 
does  not  seek  a  living  merely  as  a  pecuniary  emol- 
ttment  has  no  need,  in  my  judgment,  to  refose  one 


issa  fie  neans  to  do  his  duly,  and  by 
doing  it  he  earns  hiswages.  The  two  rectories 
being  oontigneos  to  each  otlier,  and  fcUovring 
easily  under  the  care  of  one  pastor,  and  bMh  so 
near  to  Stoc^  that  you  can  visit  (hem  with- 
out difficulty,  as  often  as  you  please,  I  see  no 
reasonable  objection,  nor  does  your  mother.  As 
to  Hw  wry-mouthed  sneers  and  ilUberai  misoon- 
structions  of  the  censorious,  I  know  BO  better  diaeld 
to  guard  you  against  them,  than  what  you  are 
already  furnished  with-  a  clear  and  unoflending 
conscience. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  what  you  said  upon  the 
subject  of  book-buying,  and  am  very  fond  of  avail- 
ing myself  of  another  man's  pocket,  when  I  can 
do  it  creditably  to  myself  and  without  injury  to 
him.  Amusements  are  neoessaiy,  in  a  retirement 
like  mine,  espedaUy  in  such  a  sable  state  of  mind 
as  I  labour  under.  The  necessity  of  amusement 
makes  me  sometimes  write  verses — it  made  me  a 
carpenter,  a  bird-cage  maker,  a  gardener — and  has 
lately  taught  me  to  draw,  and  to  draw  too  with 
such  surprising  proficiency  in  the  art,  considering 
my  total  ignorance  of  it  two  months  ago,  that  when 
I  show  your  mother  my  productions,  she  is  all  ad- 
miratbn  and  applause. 

You  need  never  fear  the  communication  of  what 
you  entrust  to  us  in  confidence.  You  know  your 
mother's  delicacy  in  this  point  sufficiently;  and  as 
for  me,  I  once  wrote  a  Connoisseur  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  secret  keeping,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I 
believe  I  have  never  divulged  one. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Newton's  ap- 
plication to  you  for  a  charity  sermon,  and  with 
what  he  said  upon  that  subject  in  his  last  letter, 
'  that  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  give  you 
thatproof  of  his  regard.' 

Believe  me  yonis,  W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

OLney,  AprU  16, 1780. 

Since  I  wrote  my  last  we  have  had  a  viait 
firom  .    I  did  not  feel  myself  vehemently 


disposed  to  receive  him  with  that  complaisance, 
from  which  a  stranger  generally  infers  that  he  is 
welcome.  Byhis  manner,  which  was  rather  bold 
than  easy,  I  judged  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
it,  and  that  it  was  a  trifle  which,  if  he  did  not  meet 
with,  neither  would  he  feel  the  want  of.  He  has 
the  air  of  a  traveled  man,  but  not  of  a  traveled 
gentleman;  is  quite  delivered  from  that  reserve 
which  is  so  common  jan  ingredient  in  the  English 
character,  yet  docs  not  open  himself  gently  and 
gradually,  as  men  of  polite  behaviour  do.  but  bursu 
upon  you  all  at  once.  He  talks  very  loud,  and 
when  our  poor  Tittle  rolnns  hear  a  great  noise,  thev 
are  immediately  seized  with  v\  ambiti(»n  to  siutim^ 
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it',  the  incmase  of  their  voci&nition  oocaabned  an 
increase  of  his,  and  his  in  return  acted  as  a  stimu- 
lus upon  theirs;  neither  side  entertained  a  thought 
of  giving  up  the  contest,  which  became  continually 
more  interesting  to  our  ean,  during  the  whole 
visit.  The  birds  however  survived  it,  and  so  did 
we.  They  perhaps  flatter  themselves  they  gained 
a  complete  victory,  but  I  believe  Mr.  could 

have  killed  them  both  in  another  hour.    W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

DEAR  SIR,  May  3,  1780. 

Yon  indulge  me  in  such  a  variety  of  subjects, 
and  allow  me  such  a  latitude  of  excursion  in  this 
scribbling  employment,  that  I  have  no  excuse  for 
silence.    I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  swallowing 
such  boluses  as  I  send  you,  for  the  sake  of  my 
gilding,  and  verily  believe  that  I  am  the  only  man 
alive,  from  whom  they  would  be  welcome  to  a  par 
late  like  yours.    I  wish  I  could  make  them  more 
splendid  than  they  are,  more  alluring  to  the  eye, 
at  least,  if  not  more  pleasing  to  the  taste;  but  my 
leaf  gold  IB  tarnished,  and  has  received  such  a  tinge 
from  the  vapours  that  are  ever  brooding  over  my 
mind,  that  I  think  it  no  small  proof  of  your  par- 
tiality to  me,  that  you  will  read  my  letters.    I  am 
not  fond  of  long-winded  metaphors;  I  have  always 
observed,  that  they  halt  at  the  latter  end  of  their 
prrigress,  and  so  do  mine.    I  deal  much  in  ink  in- 
deed, but  not  such  ink  as  is  employed  by  poets, 
and  writers  of  essays.    Mine  is  a  harmless  fluid, 
and  guilty  of  no  deceptions,  but  such  as  may  pre- 
vail without  the  least  injury  to  the  person  imposed 
on.  I  draw  mountains,  valleys,  woods,  and  streams, 
imd  ducks,  and  dab-chicks.    I  admire  them  my- 
self, and  Mrs.  Unwin  admires  them;  and  her 
praise,  and  my  praise  put  t<^ther,  are  &ftie  enough 
for  me.    O !  I  could  spend  whole  days  and  moon- 
light nights  in  feeding  upon  a  lovely  prospect! 
My  eyes  drink  the  rivers  as  they  flow.    If  every 
human  being  upon  earth  could  think  for  one  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  as  I  have  done  for  many  years,  there 
might  perhaps  be  many  miserable  men  among 
them,  but  not  an  unawakened  one  could  be  found, 
from  tho  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  circle.    At  |  ire- 
sent,  the  diflerence  between  them  and  me  is  greatly 
to  their  advantage.    I  delight  in  baubles,  and 
know  them  to  be  so :  for  rested  in,  and  viewed  with- 
out a  refereQce  to  their  author,  what  is  the  earth, 
what  are  the  planets,  what  is  the  sun  itself  but  a 
oauble  1  Better  for  a  man  never  to  have  seen  them, 
I'll  to  see  them  with  the  eyes  tf  a  brute,  stupid  and 
uncouKious  of  what  he  beholds,  than  not  to  be 
aole  to  sa^.  '  The  Maker  of  all  these  wonders  is 
myiriend!'    Their  eyes  have  never  been  opened, 
to  see  that  they  are  trifles;  mine  have  been,  and 
»iil  be  till  they  are  closed  for  ever.    They  think  a 


fine  estate,  a  large  conservatory,  a  hct-hoase  rich 
as  a  West-Indian  garden,  things  of  consequence; 
visit  them  with  pleasure,  and  muse  upon  them 
with  ten  times  more.  I  am  pleased  with  a  frame 
of  four  lights,  doubtful  whether  the  few  pines  it 
contains  will  ever  be  worth  a  farthing;  amuse  my- 
self with  a  greenhouse  which  lord  Bute's  gardener 
could  *take  upon  his  back,  and  walk  away  with; 
and  when  I  have  paid  it  the  accustomed  visit,  and 
watered  it,  and  given  it  air,  I  say  to  myself — *  This 
is  not  mine,  'tis  a  plaything  lent  me  for  the  pre- 
sent; I  must  leave  it  soon.'  W.  O 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  OZfiey,  MfTy  6, 1780. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  speeC^  answer 
to  my  queries.  I  know  less  of  the  law  than  a 
country  attorney,  yet  sometimes  I  think  I  have  al- 
most as  much  business.  My  former  connexion 
with  the  profession  has  got  wind;  and  though  I 
earnestly  profess,  and  protest,  and  proclaim  it 
abroad  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  they 
can  not  be  persuaded  to  believe,  that  a  head  once 
endued  with  a  legal  periwig  can  ever  be  deficient 
in  those  natural  endowments  it  is  supposed  to 
cover.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  once  or 
twice  in  the  right,  which,  added  to  the  cheapness 
of  a  gratuitous  counsel,  has  advanced  my  credit  to 
a  degree  I  never  expected  to  attain  in  the  capacity 
of  a  lawyer.  Indeed,  if  two  of  the  wisest  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence  may  give  opposite  opinions 
on  the  same  point,  which  does  not  unfrequently 
happen,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  a  man  answers  by  rule  or  at  a  venture. 
Ho  that  stumbles  upon  the  right  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  just  as  usefid  to  his  client  as  he  that  ar- 
rives at  the  same  end  by  regular  approaches,  and 
is  conducted  to  the  marii  he  aims  at  by  the  greatest 

authorities. 

*  #  #  ♦  •  * 

These  violent  attacks  of  a  distemper  so  often 
fatal,  are  very  alarming  to  all  who  esteem  and  re- 
spect the  chancellor  as  he  deserves.  A  life  of  con- 
finement, and  of  anxious  attention  to  important 
objects,  where  the  habit  is  bilious  to  such  a  terrible 
degree,  threatens  to  be  but  a  short  one :  and  I  wish 
he  may  not  be  made  a  text  for  men  of  reflection  to 
moralize  upon,  aflbrding  a  conspicuous  instance  of 
the  transient  and  fading  nature  of  all  hiunan  oo- 
oomplishmentp  and  attainments. 

Yours  aflectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  8,  1780. 

Mt  scribbling  humour  has  of  late  been  entiwly 
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absorbed  in  the  paflBijn  for  landscape  drawing.  It 
it  18  a  most  amusing  art,  and  like  every  other  art, 
requires  much  practice  and  attention. 

NQ  sine  muho 
Vita  laboie  dedii  mortalibua 

Excellence  is  providentially  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  indolence,  that  success  may  be  the  reward 
of  industry,  and  that  idleness  may  be  punished 
with  obscurity  and  disgrace.  So  long  as  I  am 
pleased  with  an  employment,  I  am  capable  of  un- 
wearied application,  because  my  feelings  are  all 
of  the  intense  kind.  I  never  received  a  lilUe  plea- 
sure from  any  thing  in  my  life;  if  I  am  delighted, 
it  is  in  the  extreme.  The  unhappy  consequence 
of  this  temperature  is,  that  my  attachment  to  any 
occupation  seldom  outlives  the  novelty  of  it.  That 
nerve  of  my  imagination,  that  fcela  the  touch  of 
any  particular  amusement,  twangs  under  the 
energy  of  the  pressure  with  so  much  vehemence, 
that  it  soon  becomes  sensible  of  weariness  and  fa- 
tigue. Hence  I  draw  an  unfavourahle  prognostic, 
and  expect  that  I  shall  shortly  be  constrained  to 
look  out  for  something  else.  Then  perhaps  I  may 
string  the  harp  again,  and  be  able  to  comply  with 
your  demand. 

Now  for  the  visit  you  propose  to  pay  us,  and 
propose  not  to  pay  us;  the  hope  of  which  plays 
upon  your  paper,  like  a  jack-o-Iantem  upon  the 
ceiling.  This  is  no  mean  simile,  for  Virgil,  (you 
remember)  uses  it  'Tis  here,  'tis  there,  it  vanidies, 
it  returns,  it  dazzles  you,  a  cJoud  interposes,  and  it 
is  gone.  However  just  the  comparison,  I  hope 
you  vrill  contrive  to  spoil  it,  and  that  your  final 
determination  will  be  to  come.  As  to  the  masons 
vou  expect,  bring  them  with  you — ^bring  brick, 
bring  mortar,  bring  every  thing  that  would  oppose 
itself  to  your  journey — all  shall  be  welcome.  I 
have  a  greenhouse  that  is  too  smaD,  come  and  en- 
large it;  build  me  a  pinery;*  repair  the  garden- 
wall,  that  has  great  need  of  your  assistance;  do 
any  thing;  you  can  not  do  too  much;  so  far  from 
thhiking  you  and  your  train  troublesome,  we  shall 
rejoice  to  see  you,  upon  these  or  upon  any  other 
terms  you  can  propose.  But  to  be  serious — ^you 
will  do  well  to  consider  that  a  long  summer  is  be- 
fore you — that  the  party  will  not  have  such  ano- 
ther opportunity  to  meet  this  great  while;  that 
you  may  finish  your  masonry  long  enough  before 
winter,  though  you  should  not  begin  this  month, 
but  that  you  can  not  always  find  your  brother  and 
sister  Powlcy  at  OInoy.  These,  and  some  other 
c^uifflderation?,  such  as  the  desire  we  have  to  see 
you,  and  the  pleasure  we  expect  from  seeing  you 
all  together,  may,  and  I  think,  ought  to  overcome 
your  scruples. 

From  a  general  recollection  of  lord  Clarendon's 
History  of  the  Rebellion,  I  thought  (and  I  remem- 
ber I  told  you  so)  that  there  was  a  striking  resem- 
idance  between  that  period  and  the  present.    But 


I  am  now  reading,  and  have  read  three  volumes 
of  Hume's  History,  one  of  which  is  engrossed  en- 
tirely by  that  subject  There  I  see  reason  to  alter 
my  opinion,  and  the  seeming  resemblance  has  dis- 
appeared upon  a  more  particular  information 
Charles  succeeded  to  a  long  train  of  arbitrary  prin- 
ces, whose  subjects  had  tamely  acquiesced  in  the 
despotism  of  their  masters,  till  their  privileges  were 
all  foigot.  He  did  but  tread  in  their  steps,  and 
exemplify  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  when  ho  oppressed  his  people.  But 
just  at  that  time,  unhappily  for  the  monarch,  the 
subject  began  to  see,  and  to  see  that  he  had  a  ri|[ht 
to  property  and  freedom.  This  marks  a  sufficient 
difierence  between  the  disputes  of  that  day  and 
the  present  But  there  was  another  main  cause 
of  that  rebellion,  which  at  this  time  does  not  ope- 
rate at  all.  The  king  was  devoted  to  the  hi^ar- 
chy ;  his  subjects  were  puritans,  and  would  not 
bear  it  Every  circumstance  of  ecclesiastical  or- 
der and  discipline  was  an  abomination  to  them, 
and  in  his  esteem  an  indispensable  duty.  And 
though  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  many 
things,  he  would  not  abolish  episcopacy,  and  till 
that  were  done  hb  concessions  could  have  no  con- 
ciUating  efiect.  These  two  concurring  causes 
were  indeed  sufficient  to  set  three  kingdoms  in  a 
flame.  But  they  subsist  not  now,  nor  any  other, 
I  hope,  notwithstanding  the  hustle  made  by  the 
patriots,  equal  to  the  production  of  such  terrible 
events.  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  "W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN,  JIday  10,  1780. 

I  DO  not  write  to  comfort  you :  that  office  is  not 
likely  to  be  well  performed  by  one  who  has  no 
comfort  for  himself;  nor  to  comply  with  an  im- 
pertinent ceremony,  which  in  general  might  well 
be  spared  upon  such  occasions :  but  because  I  would 
not  seem  indifferent  to  the  concerns  of  those  1 
have  so  much  reason  to  esteem  and  love.  If  I  did 
not  sorrow  for  your  brother's  death,  I  shpuld  ex- 
pect that  nobody  would  for  mine ;  when  I  knew 
him,  he  was  much  beloved,  and  I  doubt  not  con- 
tinued to  be  so.  To  live  and  die  together  is  the 
lot  of  a  few  happy  famiUes,  who  hardly  know  what 
a  separation  means,  and  one  sepulchre  serves  them 
all ;  but  the  ashes  of  our  kindred  arc  dispersed  in- 
deed. Whether  the  American  gulf  has  swallow- 
ed up  any  other  of  my  relations,  I  know  not ;  it  has 
made  many  mourners. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  cousin,  though  after  a  long 
silence  which  perhaps  nothing  less  tnan  the  pn>- 
sent  concern  could  have  prevailed  with  me  to  in* 
terrupt,  as  much  as  ever, 

Your  affcctior^  IVn^man,  W,  O 
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vnuM  deariiT.  enecUlly  from  the  hiiieiaiM.  — **i 
TO  THfi  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON.        ^  who  ha^eTmadhdelioMy  th«nl^^ 
HTDEiJiFRiKNo,  Mo^  H),  1780.     ^  offend  miiie  in  giiuig  it    But  thai,  1  fiMmd 

Ij*  authon  cxnild  haire  lived  to  adjust  and  authen-'  thia  conaeqneooe  attending,  or  likely  to  attend  the 
lieate  their  own  text,  a  eommentator  woidd  have  eukgium  you  bettotpod— 4fniy  fiiend  thou^  me 
been  an  useleaB  creature.  For  instance*-^  Dr.  witty  before,  he  shall  think  me  ten  times  man  wit- 
Bentley  had  found,  or  opined  that  he  had  found,  ty  heveaftep—where  I  joked  onoej  I  will  joke  Are 
tile  wofd  tube^  where  it  seemed  to  present  itself  to  times,  and  fat  one  sensible  remaik,  I  will  send  him 

a  dozen.    Now  this  foolish  vanity  would  have 


you,  and  had  judged  the  subject  worthy  of  his  cri- 
tical acumen,  he  would  either  have  justified  the 
corrupt  reading,  or  have  substituted  some  inven- 
tion of  his  ovni,  in  defence  of  which  he  would 
have  exerted  all  his  polemical  abilities,  and  have 
quarreled  with  half  tiie  literati  in  Eurc^.  Then 
suppose  the  writer  himself,  as  in  the  present  case, 
to  interpose  with  a  gentle  whisper,  thus— «~' If 


you  look  again,  doctor,  you  will  perceive  ttuit,  what 
appears  to  you  to  be  tube^  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  simple  monosyllable  ink^  but  I  wrote  it  in 
great  haste,  and  tiie  want  of  sufficient  precision 
in  the  character  has  occasioned  your  mistake :  you 
will  be  especially  satisfied,  when  you  see  the  sense 
elucidated  by  the  explanation.' — But  I  question 
whether  the  doctor  would  quit  his  ground,  or  allow 
any  author  to  be  a  competent  judge  in  his  own 
case.  The  world,  however,  would  acquiesce  im- 
mediately, and  vote  the  critic  useless. 

James  Andrews,  who  is  my  Michael  Angelo, 
pa^  me  many  compliments  on  my  success  in  the 
art  of  drawing,  but  I  have  not  yet  the  vanity  to 
think  myself  qualified  to  furnish  your  apartment. 
If  I  should  ever  attain  to  the  degree  of  self-opinion 
requisite  to  such  an  undertaking,  I  shall  labour  at 
it  with  pleasure.  I  can  only  say,  though  I  hope 
not  with  the  afiected  modesty  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Dr.  Bentley,  who  said  the  same  thing, 

Me  quoquo  dicum 
Vstem  pastowa    Sed  non  Ego  cndtdiM  UHa 

A  crow,  rook,  or  raven,  has  built  a  nest  in  one 
of  the  young  elm4rees,  at  the  side  of  Mrs.  Aspray's 
orchard.  In  the  violent  storm  that  Uew  yesterday 
morning,  I  saw  it  agitated  to  a  degree  that  seem- 
ed to  threaten  its  immediate  destruction,  and  ver- 
sified the  following  thoughts  upon  the  occasion.* 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILUAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  PRIEKD,  JunS  8,  1780. 

It  is  posdble  I  might  have  indulged  myself  in 
the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you,  without  waiting  for 
ft  letter  from  you,  but  for  a  reason  which  you  will 
not  easily  guess.  Your  mother  communicated  to 
tiiC  the  satisfaction  you  expressed  in  my  corres- 
pondence, that  you  thought  me  entertaining  and 
clever,  and  so  forth :  now  you  must  know,  1  love 

CowfMr'i  Fisble  of  the  Raran  concluded  this  letter. 


spoiled  mequite,  and  would  have  made  meas  di»- 
guflting  a  letter-writer  as  Pope,  who  seems  to  hcve 
thought  that  unless  a  sentence  was  well  turned, 
and  every  period  pointed  with  some  conceit,  it  wis 
not  worth  the  caniage.  Aoooidingly ,  he  ii  to  me, 
except  in  very  few  instances,  the  most  dlaagseen- 
ble  maker  of  epistles  that  ever  I  met  with.  I  wna 
willing,  therefore,  to  wait  tail  the  impression  yuosr 
commendation  had  made  xspoa  the  foolish  part  of 
me  was  vrom  off,  that  I  might  scribble  awnj  as 
usual,  and  write  my  uppennost  thoughts,  and  those 
only. 

Yon  are  better  skilled  in  eoclesiastical  lawlhan 
I UBL    Mn.  P.  desires  me  to  inform  her,  whether 
a  parson  can  be  obliged  to  take  an  apprentiee.  For 
some  of  her  husband's  opposen  at  D— — ,thnat- 
en  to  clap  one  upon  him.    Now  I  think  it  would 
be  rather  hard,  if  clergymen,  who  are  not  allowed 
to  exercise  any  handicraft  whatever,  should  be 
subject  to  such  an  imposition.    If  Mr.  P.  was  a 
cordwainer,  or  a  breeches-maker,  aU  the  week,  and 
a  preacher  only  on  Sundays,  it  would  seem  lea- 
sonable  enough,  in  that  case,  that  he  should  Calv 
an  apprentice  if  he  chose  it    But  even  then,  in 
ray  poor  judgment,  he  ought  to  be  left  to  his  op- 
tion.   If  they  mean  by  an  apprentice,  a  pupil, 
whom  they  will  oblige  him  to  hew  into  a  paiwo, 
and  after  chipping  away  the  block  that  hides  the 
minister  within,  toqusl%  him  tostand  ereet  in  a 
pulpits— that  indeed  is  another  consideration-^Biit 
still  we  live  in  a  free  country,  and  I  can  not  bring 
myself  even  to  suqwct  that  an  English  divine  can 
possibly  be  liable  to  such  eempulsion.    Ask  yoor 
uncle,  however,  for  he  is  wisw  in  these  things  than 
either  of  us. 

I  thank  you  for  your  two  inscriptions,  and  ttke 
the  last  the  best;  tiie  thought  is  just  and  fin^* 
but  the  two  last  lines  are  sadly  damaged  by  the 
monldsh  jingle  of  peferit  and  reperii.  I  have 
not  ^  translated  them,  nor  do  I  promise  to  do  it, 
though  at  some  idle  hour  perhaps  I  may.  In  re- 
turn, I  send  you  a  tnuaslatitm  of  a  aui^le  in  the 
Paradise  Lost.  Not  having  that  poem  at  hand, 
I  can  not  refer  you  to  the  book  and  page,  but  you 
may  hunt  for  it,  if  you  think  it  worth  your  wivilft 
— It  begins — 

<  80  when,  from  BKMBialn  top^  the  dMky  doudii 
AKendii^,  Ac"  , 


*  For  the  tnuistotion  of  thia  ^fmlla,  see  Cnnrpoc^  Frama 
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If  yo«  spy  any  fimlt  in  my  Lafan,  tell  me,  fer  I 
am  •onedmei  in  doubt;  baft,  as  I  told  yon  wben 
yon  was  hece,  I  have  not  a  Latin  book  in  the 
worid  to  conscilt,  or  ooraect  a  miitake  by;  and 
•one  yean  have  paned  nnee  I  was  «  echool-boy. 


Versification  of  a  TJiought  that  popped  into 
my  Head  two  Monthe  «uie& 

Sweet  streaml*  4oa. 

Now  this  10  not  00  exchidvely  applicable  to  a 

maidftni  as  to  be  the  sole  property  of  your  aster 

Shnttleworth.    If  yon  look  at  Mrs.  Unwin,  you 

will  see  that  she  has  not  lost  her  right  to  this  just 

praise  1^  marrying  you. 

Your  mother  sends  her  love  to  all  and  mine 

comes  jogging  along  by  the  side  of  it 

Yonrs,  W-  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

DEAR  SIR,        '  June  12,  1*380. 

We  accept  it  as  an  effort  of  your  friendship, 
that  you  could  prevail  with  yourself,  in  a  time  of 
such  terror  and  distress,  to  send  us  repeated  ac- 
counts of  yours  and  Mrs.  Newton's  welfiure;  you 
supposed,  with  reason  enough,  that  we  should  be 
apprehensive  for  your  safety,  situated  as  you  were, 
apparently,  within  the  readi  ui  so  much  danger. 
Wevejoice  that  you  have  escaped  at  all,  and  that, 
except  the  anxiety  which  you  must  have  felt,  both 
fbr  y^uiselves  aad  others,  you  have  suffered  no- 
thing upon  thisdreadfid occasion.  Ainetropolis  in 
flames,  md  a  nation  in  ruins,  are  subjects  of  con- 
templation (or  such  amind  as  yours  as  will  leave  a 
lasting  impression  behind  them.  It  is  well  thai 
the  design  died  in  the  execution,  and  will  be  bu- 
ried, I  hope  never  to  riw  again,  in  the  ashes  of 
its  own  combustion.  There  is  a  melanch<dy  plea- 
sure in  looking  back  upon  such  a  scene,  arising 
from  a  comparison  of  possiblUties  with  facts;  the 
enormous  bulk  of  the  intended  mischief  with  the 
abortive  and  partial  accomplishment  of  it;  much 
was  done,  more  indeed  than  could  have  been  sup- 
posed practicable  in  a  well-regulated  city,  not  un- 
fumiriied  vrith  a  military  force  for  its  protection. 
But  surprise  and  astonishment  seem  at  first  to 
have  struck  every  nerve  of  the  police  vrith  a  palsy ; 
and  to  have  disarmed  government  of  dl  its 
powers. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  wisdom  that  vrith- 
held  you  from  entering  yourself  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  association.  Your  friends  who  did  so 
have  reason  enough  to  regret  their  doing  it,  even 
though  they  should  never  be  called  upon.  Inno- 
cent as  they  are,  and  they  who  know  them  can 
not  doubt  of  their  being  perfectly  so,  it  is  likely  to 

*  VideFbema 


faring  an  odium  on  the  profesaoB  they  make,  that 
will  not  soon  be  foigotten.  Neither  is  it  possible 
fbra  qmet,  inedfensive  man,  to  discover,  on  a  sod* 
den,  that  his  seal  has  carried  him  into  such  com- 
pany, without  being  to  the  last  degiee  shocked  al 
his  imprudence.  Their  rehgioa  was  an  honon^ 
able  mantle,  like  that  of  Elijah ;  but  the  majority 
wore  cloaks  of  Guy  Fawkes's  time,  and  meam 
notiung  so  little  as  what  they  pretended. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

June  18,  1780. 

REVEREND  AND  DEAR  WILLIAM, 

The  afTairs  of  kingdoms,  and  the  concerns  of 
individuals,  are  variegated  alike  vrith  the  checker- 
work  of  joy  and  sorrow.  The  news  of  a  great 
acquisition  in  America  has  succeeded  to  terriUe 
tumults  in  London;  and  the  beams  of  prosperity 
are  now  playing  upon  the  smoke  of  that  conflsr 
gration  which  so  lately  terrified  the  whole  land. 
These  sudden  changes,  which  are  matter  of  evesy 
man's  observation,  and  may  therefore  always  be 
reasonably  eiqpected,  serve  to  YiM  up  the  dim  of 
despondency  iJwve  water,  and  preserve  mankind 
in  general  from  the  sin  and  misexy  of  accounting 
existence  a  burden  not  to  be  endured—  an  4^vil  we 
should  be  sure  to  encounter,  if  we  vrere  not  war- 
ranted to  look  for  a  bright  reverse  of  our  most  a^ 
flictive  experiences.  The  Spaniards  were  sick  of 
the%ar  ai  the  very  commencement  of  it;  and  1 
hope  that,  by  this  time,  the  French  themsetves 
begin  to  find  themselves  a  little  indisposed,  if  not 
desirous  of  peace,  which  that  restless  and  med- 
dling temper  of  theim  is  incapable  of  desiring  for 
its  own  sake.  But  is  it  true,  that  this  detestable 
plot  was  an  egg  laid  in  France,  and  hatched  in 
London,  ujoder  the  influence  of  French  corrup- 
tion 1 — Nam  te  «cire,  deoe  quoniam  propiue  con* 
tingtOf  opoTtet.  The  ofispring  has  the  featuxes 
of  such  a  parent,  and  yet,  vrithout  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  fact,  I  would  not  willingly  charge 
upon  a  dviliaed  nation  what  perhaps  the  most 
barbarous  would  abhor  the  thought  of.  I  no  sooner 
saw  the  surmise  however  in  the  paper,  than  I  im- 
mediately began  to  write  Latin  veises  upon  the 
occasion.  *  An  odd  effect,'  you  will  say, '  of  such 
a  drcumstance:' — but  an  efleet,  neveitheless,  that 
whatever  has,  at  any  time,  moved  my  passions, 
whether  pleasantly  of  otherwise,  has  always  had 
upon  me :  were  I  to  express  what  I  feel  upon  such 
occasions  in  prose,  it  would  be  verbose,  inflated, 
and  disgusting,  I  therefore  have  recourse  ti* 
verse,  as  a  suitable  vehicle  for  the  most  vehement 
expressions  my  thoughts  suggest  to  me.  What  1 
have  written,  I  did  not  vrrite  so  much  for  the  oam> 
fort  of  the  English,  as  for  the  mortification  of  tlM* 
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f^iench.  Vou  will  immediately  perodve  theie- 
fare  thai  I  have  been  labouring  in  vain,  and  that 
this  bouncutg  ezploeion  is  likely  to  spend  itself  in 
the  air.  For  I  have  no  means  of  circulating  what 
follows,  through  all  the  French  territories:  and 
unless  that  or  something  like  it,  can  be  done,  my 
indignation  will  be  entirely  fruitless.  Tell  me 
how  I  can  convey  it  into  Sartine's  pocket,  or  who 
will  lay  it  upon  his  desk  for  me.  But  read  it  first, 
and  unless  you  think  it  pointed  enough  to  sting 
the  Gaul  .to  the  quick,  burn  it 

In  teditionem  horrendam,  eotruptdit  GalUcit,  utfertuVf 
Londini  nuper  esortam, 

Perfida,  cruddii^  victa  etlTmphata  furore^ 

Noil  arniis,  l&urum  Gallia  fraude  peiiL 
Venalem  preiio  plebem  oondusit,  et  uril 

Undique  privalaa  patriciasque  domoa. 
Nequicquam  conata  sua,  foedisima  sperat 

Poaao  lamcn  nostra  nos  supeiare  manu. 
Gallia,  vana  struis!  Precibus  nunc  utcre !  Vince^ 

Nam  miles  timldk^  suppUcibusque  sumua. 

I  have  lately  exercised  my  ingenuity  in  con- 
triving an  exercise  for  yours,  and  have  composed  a 
riddle,  which,  if  it  does  not  make  you  laugh  before 
yoa  have  solved  it,  will  probably  do  it  afterwards. 
I  would  transcribe  it  now,  but  am  really  so  fatigued 
with  writing,  that  nnless  I  knew  you  had  a  quinsy, 
and  that  a  fit  of  laughter  might  possibly  save  your 
life,  I  could  not  prevail  with  mysdf  to  do  it 

What  could  you  possibly  mean,  slender  as  you 
aro,  by  sallying  out  upon  your  two  walking  sticks 
at  two  in  the  morning,  into  the  midst  of  such  a 
tumult  1  We  admire  your  prowess,  but  cait  not 
commend  your  pradence. 

Our  love  attends  you  all,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  JtOU  22,  1780. 

A  WORD  or  two  in  answer  to  two  or  three 
questions  of  yours,  which  I  have  hitherto  taken 
no  notice  of.  I  am  not  in  a  scribbling  mood,  and 
shall  therefore  make  no  excursions  to  amuse  either 
myself  or  you.  The  needful  will  be  as  much  as 
I  can  manage  at  present — the  playful  must  wait 
for  another  opportunity. 

I  thank  you  for  your  ofiTer  of  Robertson;  but  I 
have  more  reading  upon  my  hands  at  this  present 
writing  than  I  shall  get  rid  of  in  a  twelve-month ; 
snd  this  moment  recollect  that  I  have  seen  it  al- 
ready. He  is  an  author  that  I  admire  much ;  with 
one  exception,  that  I  think  his  style  b  too  laboured. 
Hume,  as  an  historian,  pleases  mo  more. 

I  have  just  read  enough  of  the  Biogrophia  BrU 
tannica  to  say,  that  I  have  tasted  it,  and  have  no 


doubt  but  I  shall  like  it  I  am  pretty  much  in  the 
garden  at  this  season  of  the  year,  so  read  but  fat- 
tie.  In  summer-time  I  am  as  giddy-headed  as  a 
boy,  and  can  settie  to  nothing.  Winter  condenses 
me,  and  makes  me  lumpish,  and  sober;  and  then 
I  can  read  all  day  long. 

For  tho  same  reasons,  I  have  no  need  of  the 
landscapes  at  present;  when  I  want  them  I  will 
renew  my  application,  and  repeat  the  description, 
but  it  will  luwily  be  before  October. 

Before  I  rose  this  morning,  I  composed  the  three 
following  stanzas;  I  send  them  because  I  like 
them  pretty  well  myself;  and  if  you  should  not, 
you  must  accept  this  handsome  compliment  as  an 
amends  for  their  deficiencies.  You  may  print  the 
lines,  if  you  judge  them  worth  it* 

I  have  only  time  to  add  love,  &c.,  and  my  two 
initiab.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  JunC  23,  1780. 

Your  reflections  upon  the  state  pf  Liondon,  the 
sins  and  enormities  of  that  great  city,  while  yon 
hsd  a  distant  view  of  it  from  Greenwich,  seem  to 
have  been  prophetic  <^  the  heavy  stroke  that  fell 
upon  it  just  after.  Man  often  prophesies  without 
knowing  it;  a  spirit  speaks  by  him  whidi  is  not 
his  own,  though  he  does  not  at  that  time  suspect 
that  he  is  under  the  influence  of  any  other.  Did 
he  foresee  what  is  always  foremen  by  him  who 
dictates  what  he  supposes  to  be  his  own,  he  would 
sufler  by  anticipation,  as  well  as  by  consequence; 
and  wish  perhaps  as  ardentiy  for  the  happy  igno- 
rance, to  which  he  is  at  present  so  much  indebted, 
as  some  have  foolishly  and  inconsiderately  done 
for  a  knowledge  that  would  be  but  another  name 
for  misery. 

And  why  have  I  said  all  thisi  especially  to  you, 
who  have  hitherto  said  it  to  me — ^not  be<!ause  I 
had  the  least  desire  of  informing  a  wiser  man  than 
myself,  but  because  the  observation  was  naturally 
suggested  by  the  recollection  of  your  letter,  and 
that  letter,  though  not  the  last,  happened  to  be 
uppermost  in  my  mind.  I  can  compare  this  mind 
of  mine  to  nothing  that  resembles  it  more,  than  to 
a  board  thsi  is  imder  the  carpenter's  plane  (I  mean 
while  I  am  writing  to  you,)  the  shavings  are  my 
uppermost  thoughts;  after  a  few  strokes  of  ths 
tool,  it  acquires  a  new  surface;  this  again,  upon  a 
repetition  of  his  task,  he  takes  ofif,  and  a  newsur* 
face  still  succeeds — ^whether  the  shavings  of  the 
present  day  will  be  worth  your  acceptance,  I  know 
not,  I  am  unfortunately  made  neither  of  cedar 
nor  of  mahogany;  but  Truncus  fctdnu*,  intUtU 
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/igTittm— conisequently,  though  I  should  be  planed 
tiH  I  am  aft  thin  as  a  wafer,  it  will  be  but  rabbish 
to  the  last. 

It  is  not  strani^e  that  you  should  be  the  subject 
of  a  folse  report;  for  the  sword  of  slander,  like 
that  of  war,  devours  one  as  well  as  another;  and  a 
blameless  character  is  particularly  delicious  to  its 
unsparing  appetite.  But  that  you  should  be  the 
object  of  such  a  report,  you  who  meddle  less  with 
the  designs  of  government  than  almost  any  man 
that  lives  under  it,  this  is  strange  indeed  It  is 
well,  however,  when  they  who  account  it  good 
sport  to  traduce  the  reputation  of  another,  invent 
a  story  that  refutes  itself.  I  wonder  they  do  not 
always  endeavour  to  accommodate  their  fiction  to 
the  real  character  of  the  person;  their  tale  would 
then  at  least  have  an  air  of  probability,  and  it  might 
cost  a  peaceable  good  man  much  more  trouble  to 
disprove  it.  But  perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
discern  what  part  of  your  conduct  lies  more  open 
to  such  an  attempt  than  another;  or  what  it  is 
that  you  either  say  or  do,  at  any  time,  that  pre- 
sents a  fair  opportunity  to  the  nxMt  ingenious 
slanderer,  to  slip  in  a  falsehood  between  your 
words,  or  actions,  that  shall  seem  to  be  of  a  piece 
with  either.  You  hate  compliment,  I  know ;  but 
by  your  leave  this  is  not  one— it  is  a  truth — worse 
and  worse — ^now  I  have  praised  you  indeed— well, 
3'ou  must  thank  yourself  for  it ;  it  was  absolutely 
done  without  the  least  intention  on  my  part,  and 
proceeded  from  a  pen  that,  as  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, was  never  guilty  of  flattery  since  I  knew  how 
to  hold  it  He  that  slanders  me,  paints  me  blacker 
than  I  am,  and  he  that  flatters  me,  whiter— they 
both  daub  me;  and  when  I  look  in  tho  glass  of 
conscience,  I  see  myself  disguised  by  both — I  had 
as  licf  my  tailor  should  sew  gingerbread  nuts  on 
my  coat  instead  of  buttons,  as  that  any  man  should 
call  my  Bristol  stone  a  diamond.  The  tailor's 
trick  would  not  at  all  embellish  my  suit,  nor  tho 
flatterer's  make  me  at  all  the  richer.  I  never 
make  a  present  to  my  friend  of  what  I  dislike  my- 
self. Ergo  (I  have  reached  the  conclusion  at  last,) 
I  did  not  mean  to  flatter  you. 

We  have  sent  a  petition  to  lord  Dartmouth,  by 
this  post,  praying  him  to  interfere  in  parliament  in 
behalf  of  tiie  poor  lace-makers.  I  say  we,  because  I 
have  signed  it;  Mr.  G.  drew  it  up,  Mr. 


did  not  think  it  grammatical,  therefore  he  would 
not  ngn  it.  Yet  I  think  Prisdan  himself  would 
have  pardoned  the  manner  for  the  sake  of  the 
matter.  I  dare  say  if  his  lordship  dues  not  com- 
yly  virith  the  prayer  of  it,  it  will  not  be  because  he 
thinks  it  of  more  consequence  to  write  grammati- 
cally, than  that  the  poor  should  eat,  but  for  sooie 
lietter  reaH>n. 
My  lov )  to  all  under  your  roof. 

Youn,  W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  WILUAM  UNWIN. 

July  2, 1780. 
Carissime,  I  am  glad  of  your  confidence,  and 
have  reason  to  hope  I  shall  never  abuse  it.  If  you 
trust  me  with  a  secret,  I  am  hermetically  sealed; 
and  if  you  call  for  the  exerdse  of  my  judgment, 
such  as  it  IB,  I  am  never  fieakish  or  wanton  in  the 
use  of  it,  much  less  mischievous  and  malignant. 
Critics,  I  believe,  do  not  often  stand  so  clear  of 
these  vices  as  I  do.  I  like  your  epitaph*,  except 
that  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  word  immaturtuf 
which,  I  think,  is  rather  applicable  to  fruits  than 
flowers;  and  except  the  last  pentameter,  the  asser- 
tion it  contains  b^ng  rather  too  obvious  a  thought 
to  finish  with;  not  that  I  think  an  epitaph  should  be 
pointed  like  an  epigram.  But  still  there  is  a  cIo8e> 
ness  of  thought  and  expression  necessaiy  in  the 
conclusibn  of  all  these  little  things,  that  they  may 
leave  an  agreeable  flavour  upon  the  palate.  What- 
ever is  short,  should  be  nervous,  masculine,  and 
compact.  Little  men  are  so;  and  little  poems 
should  be  so;  because,  where  the  work  is  short, 
the  author  has  no  right  to  the  plea  of  weariness; 
and  laziness  is  never  admitted  as  an  available  ex- 
cuse in  any  thing.  Now  you  know  my  opuiion, 
you  will  very  likely  improve  upon  my  unprovement, 
and  alter  my  alterations  for  the  better.  To  touch 
and  retouch  is,  though  some  writers  boast  of  negli'- 
gence,  and  others  would  be  ashamed  to  show  tbeiz 
foul  copies,  the  secret  of  almost  all  good  writing; 
especially  in  verse.  I  am  never  weaiy  of  it  my- 
self; and  if  you  would  take  as  much  pains  as  I 
do,  you  would  have  no  need  to  ask  ibr  my  coneo- 
tMms. 

Hie  sepultusest 

Inter  suorum  laciymas 

GULIELMUS  NORTHCOT, 

Gulielmi  et  Marie  Alius 

Unicus,  unice  dilectus, 

dui  floris  ritu  suodsus  est  semlluantu, 

Aprilis  die  septimo, 

1780.  JEX,  10. 

Care  valsl  Bed  non  nteraum,  care,  valetot 
Namqua  iterum  teoun,  aim  modo  dignoa  eio; 

Tom  nUiU  amplaxua  poterit  dlTallere  noaaoi^ 
Mac  ta  nuuroaaoa^  nee  laerymafaor  ega 

Having  an  English  translation  of  it  by  me,  f 
send  it,  though  it  may  be  of  no  use. 

Arewell  I  (*bot  not  (brerar,"  Hope  npliai^ 
"Tnc6  bui  hia  aiapi^  and  meat  him  in  the  ddaaP 
There  nothing  diall  renew  our  panlng  pabi, 
Tboa  ahalt  not  wither,  nor  I  weep  agalnl 

The  stanias  that  I  sent  you  an  maiden  ones, 
having  never  been  seen  by  any  ey^  but  roat 
mother's  and  your  own. 
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Let.  57, 56,  ba 


If  yoa  send  me  firankg,  I  shall  write  long  let- 
ten— ^PoZete,  tiaa  et  SIM  valemml  JLmafe,  <inU 
ri  WW  amamtit. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO. 

HON  AMI,  Jiay  8, 178a 

If  yoa  ever  take  tlie  tip  ef  the  chaaoeHor'e  ear 
hetween  your  finger  and  thumb,  yea  can  hardly 
napRrreUie  eppoitcmity  to  better  paipQae,than  if 
yoa  flhooUirfai^wr  mfto  kthe  voice  of  compaffiioQ 
and  Ifioity  to  the  laoe^naken.  I  am  aaey»-wit- 
neea  of  their  poverty,  and  do  know  that  hmidieds 
in  this  little  town  are  upon  the  p(nnt  of  starving, 
and  ^tiMl  the  most  nnwrnnitling  indnstiy  is  but 
banly  sufficient  to  keep  them  finom  it  I  know 
th>it  the  faiU  by  whidi  they  woold  have  been  so 
bttSlj  afieeted  is  thrown  out:  but  lord  Stormont 
threatens  them  with  another;  and  if  another  like 
itidkonld  pass,  they  are  nadone.  We  lately  sent 
a  petition  firomhenoe  to  kird  Daitourath;  I  signed 
It,  and  am  son  the  contents  axe  true.  The  pur- 
port ef  it  was  to  mfixm  him  that  there  are  vexy 
near  one  tfaoosand  tsm  hundred  ]ac&«iakerB  in 
thb  beggaiiy  town,  the  most  of  wham  had  reason 
enmi^  while  the  UU  was  in  Agitation,  to  bwk 
B^on  every  loaf  they  bonght  as  the  last  they  shouki 
ever  be  aUe  to  earn.  I  can  never  think  it  good 
poliey  to  incur  tiie  certain  inconvenience  of  rain- 
ing thirty  thousand,  in  order  to  prevent  a  remote 
and  possihie  damage  though  to  a  much  greater 
number.  The  measans  is  like  a  scythe,  and  the 
poor  lacfr-makers  are  the  sickly  crop  that  trembles 
before  the  edge  of  it.  The  prospect  of  peace  with 
America  is  like  the  stieak  of  dawn  in  their  hori- 
son ;  but  this  bill  is  like  a  black  doud  behind  it,  that 
threatens  their  hope  of  a  comfortable  day  with 
utter  extinctioB. 

I  did  not  perceive,  till  this  moment,  that  I  had 
tacked  two  similes  together;  a  practice  which, 
though  warranted  by  the  example  of  Homer,  and 
allowable  in  an  epie  poem,  is  rather  luxuriant  and 
licentious  in  a  letter ;  lest  I  should  add  another,  I 
conclude.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

July  11, 1780. 
f  ACCOtTNT  myself  sufficiently  conmiended  for 
uiy  Latin  exerdae,  by  the  number  of  translations 
It  has  .mdergone.  That  which  you  distinguiBhed 
u  the  margin  by  the  title  of  **  better,"  was  the 
]iroduction  ot  a  Mend;  and,  except  that  for  a 
ntfdest  reason  he  omitted  the  third  couplet,  I  think 
tt  a  good  one.  To  finish  the  gnrap,  I  have  trans- 
lated it  myself;  and  though  I  would  not  wish  you 
lo  give  It  to  the  world,  for  more  reasons  than  one, 


espedaOy  lest  some  French  hero  should  call  me  to 
aocoont  i&t  it— I  add  it  on  the  other  side.  An 
author  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  his  own  mean  • 
ing;  and  whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not,  I  can 
not  but  wish,  that  where  a  transbtor  is  wanted 
was  always  to  be  his  own. 

Fkte^  cmd,  dfaappolntod,  ituQg  to  die  heazt, 
Ffbhoo  quits  Aevrarrks'B  far  the  anarin'B  pelt; 
Todktyhandi^adiitylr^eoDveji^  \^ 

Bidi  the  low  «netanid  \oS(j  paiaoo  Uan. 
Her  eone  too  weak  to  VBoqidah  u  skm^ 
She  hires  ttie  wont  and  baaeei  of  oar  own, 
Koeel, France!  asoppUantconquenuawilheai^ 
Wo  alwaje  qpaie  a  oMrard  on  his  kneea. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  Diyden's  iDuitrions 
epigram  on  MiHon  Xin  my  mind  the  second  best 
that  ever  was  made)  has  never  been  translated  into 
Latin,  for  the  admiration  of  the  learned  in  other 
coimtries.  I  have  at  last  presumed  to  venture  upon 
the  task  myseAf.  The  great  closeness  of  the  aa- 
pnal,  whidi  is  equal  in  that  rei^iect  to  the  moift 
compact  Latin  I  ever  saw,  made  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult 

I  have  not  one  bright  thought  upon  the  cfian- 
cellor's  recovery ;  nor  can  I  suike  off  so  much  an 
one  sparkling  atom  from  that  brilliant  subject.  It 
is  not  when  I  will,  nor  upon  what  I  will,  bat  as  a 
thought  happens  to  occur  to  me ;  and  then  I  ver- 
sify, whether  I  will  or  not  I  never  write  but  for 
my  amusement ;  and  what  I  write  b  sure  to  an- 
swer that  end,  if  it  answers  no  other.  If,  besidei 
this-  purpose,  the  more  desirable  one  of  entertain- 
ing you  be  eflected,  I  then  receive  double  fruit  of 
my  labour,  and  consider  this  produce  of  it  as  a 
second  crop,  the  more  valuable,  because  less  ex- 
pected. But  when  I  have  once  remitted  a  compo- 
sition to  you,  I  have  done  with  it  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  I  shall  never  read  it  or  think  of  it  again. 
From  that  moment  I  have  constituted  you  sole 
judge  of  its  accomplishments,  if  it  has  any,  and 
of  its  defects,  which  it  is  sure  to  have. 

For  this  reason  I  decline  answering  the  qnes- 
tion  with  which  you  concluded  your  last,  and  can 
not  persuade  myself  to  enter  into  a  critical  examen 
of  the  two  pieces  upon  lord  Mansfield's  loss,  either 
with  respect  to  their  intrinsic  or  comparative  merit; 
and  indeed  after  having  rather  discouraged  thai 
use  of  them  which  you  had  designed,  there  is  nc 
occasion  for  it  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN,  JvJly  20,  1790. 

Mr.  Newton  having  desired  me  to  be  of  tho 
party,  I  am  come  to  meet  him.    You  see  me  sixteen 


*Vid.F(«Ba 


Lit.  60, 61. 


L&TTBB& 


Id? 


yeaxBolder  at  the  least,  than  wbsnl  sawyou  laet;  hut 
the  eflfectsof  tioie  aeemto  have  taken  place  rather 
oa  the  outside  of  my  head,  tfaaa  within  it  What 
me  hrown  is  heoeme  pagr>  hat  what  was  fiwfish, 
xemains  foolishr  stilL  Ganeen  fruit  must  lot  hefbre 
it  ripens,  if  the  season  is  such  as  to  afiord  it  nothing 
but  cold  winds  and  dark  donds,  that  interrupt  every 
lay  of  sunshine.  My  days  steal  away  silently, 
and  march  on  (as  poor  mad  King  Lear  would  have 
made  his  soldiers  march)  asif  they  were  shod  with 
felt;  not  so  silently  but  that  I  hear  them;  yet 
were  it  not  that  I  am  always  listening  to  thehr 
flight,  having  no  infirmity  tlutt  I  had  not  when  I 
was  much  younger,  I  should  deceive  myself  with 
an  imagination  that  I  am  still  young. 

I  am  fond  of  writing  as  an  amusement,  but  do 
not  always  find  it  one.  Being  rather  scantily  fur- 
nished with  subjects  that  are  good  for  any  thing, 
and  corresponding  only  with  those  who  have  no 
relish  for  such  as  are  ^x)d  for  nothing,  I  often  find 
myself  reduced  to  the  necessity,  the  disagreeable 
necessity,  of  writing  about  myself  This  does 
not  mend  the  matter  much ;  for  though  in  a  de- 
scriptbn  of  my  own  condition,  I  discover  abundant 
materials  to  eno^Ioy  my  pen  upon,  yet  ae  the  task 
is  not  very  agreeable  to  me,  so  I  am  sufficiently 
aware  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  irksome  to  others. 
A  painter  who  should  confine  himself  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  art  to  the  drawing  of  his  own  picture, 
mnst  be  a  wonderful  coxcomb,  if  he  did  not  soon 
grow  sick  of  his  oocupatian;  and  be  peculiarly  for- 
tunate, if  he  did  not  make  others  as  sick  as  hiuK 
self 

Remote  as  your  dwelling  is  firom  the  late  scene 
of  riot  and  confusion,  I  hope  that  though  you  could 
not  but  hear  the  report,  you  heard  no  more,  and 
that  the  roarings  of  the  mad  multitude  did  not 
reaichyou.  That  was  aday  of  terror  to  theinnocent, 
and&e  present  is  aday  of  still  greater  terror  to  the 
guilty.  The  Law  was  for  a  few  moments  like  an 
arrow  in  the  quiver,  seemed  to  be  of  no  use,  and 
did  no  execution;  now  it  is  an  arrow  upon  the 
string,  and  many,  who  despised  it  lately,  axe  trem- 
bling as  they  stand  before  the  point  of  it 

I  have  talked  more  already  than  I  have  fbrmeriy 
done  in  three  visite— you  remember  my  tacitamity , 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  me ;  not 
to  depart  entirely  firom  what  might  be,  for  anght  I 
know,  the  most  shining  part  of  my  charaeter—I 
here  shut  my  mouth,  niake  my  bow,  and  return  to 
Olney.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  RET.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

HT  DEAR  FRI£ND,  Jultf  37,  1*780. 

Ab  two  men  at  silent^  after  taving  exhausted 


all  their  topics  of  conversation :  one 


Itis 


veiy  fbie  weather,'* 


the  other  says — *  Vos^' — 


one  blows  his  noee,  and  th0  other  xnbs  his  eye* 
brows;  (bjthewaythisisTery  mochin  Houib's 
manner)  such  seems  to  be  the  case  between  yoa 
andme.  AflerasilenoeofsaaiedayBlwriteyoaa 
long  something,  that  (I  suppose)  was  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  because  it  hat  not  affeiM  you  ma- 
terials for  an  answer.  Keverthekss,  as  it  often 
happens  in  the  case  abovenrtated,  one  of  the  di»» 
tressed  parties,  being  deeply  sensSUe  of  the  awk« 
waidness  of  a  dumb  duet,  breaks  silenee  again, 
and  resolves  to  speak,  though  he  has  nothing  to 
say.  So  it  fares  with  me,  I  am  with  yea  againin 
the  form  of  an  epistle,  though,  considering  my 
present  emptiness,  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  your 
only  joy  upon  the  occasbn  wiU  be,  that  it  is  con- 
veyed to  you  in  a  firank. 

When  I  began,  I  expected  no  interruption.  But 
if  I  had  expected  interruptions  vnthout  end,  I 
should  have  been  less  disappointed.  First  came 
the  barber ;  who,  after  having  embeUished  the  out- 
side of  my  head,  has  left  the  inside  just  as  unfur- 
nished as  he  found  it.  Then  came  Olney  bridge, 
not  into  the  house,  but  into  the  conversation.  The 
cause  reUting  to  it  was  tried  on  Tuesday  at  Buck* 
ingham.  The  judge  directed  the  jury  to  find  a 
verdict  favourable  to  Olney.  The  jury  consisted 
of  one  knave  and  eleven  fbols.  The  last-mention* 
ed  followed  the  afbre-mentioned,  as  sheep  fdlow  a 
bell-wether,  and  decided  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
said  judge.  Then  a  flaw  was  discovered  in  the  in* 
dictment  The  indictment  was  quashed,  and  an 
order  made  for  a  new  tziaL  The  new  trial  will  be 
in  the  King's  Bench,  where  said  knave  and  said 
fools  vrill  have  nothing  to  do  vrith  it  Sothemen 
of  Olney  fling  up  their  caps,  and  assure  themselves 
of  a  complete  victoiy .  A  victoiy  wUl  save  me  and 
your  mother  many  shillings,  perhaps  some  poundS| 
which,  exceptrthat  it  has  afforded  me  a  subject  to 
write  upon,  was  the  only  reason  why  I  said  so  much 
about  it  I  know  you  take  an  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  us,  and  will  consequently  rejoice  with  us 
in  the  prospect  of  an  event  in  which  we  are  con* 
cemed  so  nearly.    Tours  affectionately,  W.  (X 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  I^HEWTOIf. 

M7  DEAR  SIR,  JiUy  30, 1780. 

You  may  think  perhaps  that  I  deal  more  liberal 
ly  with  Mr.  Unwin,  in  ^  way  of  poetical  export, 
than  I  do  with  you,  and  I  believe  you  have  reason 
—the  truth  is  thisf-4f  I  walked  the  streets  vrith  a 
fiddle  under  my  aim,  I  should- never  think  of  pei^ 
forming  before  the  window  of  a  privy  counseUoiv 
or  a  chief  justice,  but  should  rather  make  firee  vntb 
earn  more  likely  to  be  open  to  suob  amusement^ 
The  trifles  I  produce  in  this  wi^  aft  indeed  such 
trifles,  that  I  oan  not  think  tnem  seasonable  pni* 
senta  for  yoo.    Mr.  Unwin  himself  wouktnot  Iw 
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ofiended  if  I  wna  to  tell  him  that  there  is  this  dif- 
ietau»  between  him  and  Mr.  Newton ;  that  the 
tatter  is  already  an  apostle,  while  he  himself  is  on* 
ly  ondexgoing  the  business  of  an  incubation,  with 
a  hope  that  he  may  be  hatched  in  timis.  When 
my  muse  comes  forth  arrayed  in  sables,  at  least  in 
a  robe  of  graver  cast,  I  make  no  scruple  to  direct 
her  to  my  fiiend  at  Hoxton.  This  has  been  one 
reason  why  I  have  so  long  delayed  the  riddle.  But 
lest  1  should  seem  to  set  a  value  upon  it,  that  I 
do  not,  by  making  it  an  object  of  still  further  in- 
quiry, here  it  comes. 

I  am  just  two  and  two,  I  am  warm,  I  am  cold. 
And  the  parent  of  numbers  that  can  not  be  told, 
I  am  lawful,  unlawful — a  duty,  a  fault, 
I  am  often  sold  dear,  good  for  nothing  when  bought. 
An  extraordinary  boon,  and  a  matter  of  course. 
And  yielded  widi  pleasure — ^when  taken  by  force. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  PRIEKD,  AugUSt  6,  1780. 

You  like  to  hear  from  me— This  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  I  should  write — But  I  have  nothing 
to  say — This  seems  equally  a  good  reason  why  I 
should  not. — ^Yet  if  you  had  alighted  from  your 
horse  at  our  door  this  morning,  and  at  this  present 
writing  being  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had 
found  occasion  to  say  to  me — *Mr.  Cowper,  you 
have  not  spoke  since  I  came  in,  have  you  resolved 
never  to  speak  again  V  it  would  be  but  a  poor  re- 
ply, if  in  answer  to  the  summons  I  should  plead 
inability  as  my  best  and  only  excuse.  And  this 
by  the  way  suggests  to  me  a  seasonable  piece  of 
instruction,  and  reminds  me  of  what  I  am  very 
apt  to  foiget,  when  I  have  any  epistolary  bunness 
in  hand,  that  a  letter  may  be  written  upon  any 
thing  or  nothing  just  as  that  any  thing  or  nothing 
happens  to  occur.  A  man  that  has  a  journey  be- 
fore him  twenty  miles  in  length,  which  he  is  to 
perform  on  fo^,  will  not  hesitate  and  doubt  whe- 
ther he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  he  does  not 
readily  conceive  how  he  shall  ever  reach  the  end 
of  it ;  for  he  knows,  that  by  the  simple  operation 
of  moving  one  foot  forward  first,  and  then  the 
other,  he  shall  be  sure  to  accomplish  it.  So  it  is 
in  the  present  case,  and  so  it  is  in  every  similar 
tase.  A  letter  is  written  as  a  conversation  b  main- 
tained, or  a  journey  performed,  not  by  preconcert- 
ed or  premeditated  means,  a  new  contrivance,  or  an 
invention  never  heard  of  before,  but  merely  by 
maintaining  a  progress,  and  resolving  as  a  postil- 
lion does,  having  once  set  out,  never  to  stop  till  we 
/each  the  appointed  end.  If  a  man  may  talk  vrith- 
out  thinking,^hy  may  he  not  write  upon  the  same 
lerms  ^  A  grave  gentleman  of  the  last  century, 
to  lifi-wiflr,  square-toe,  Steinkirk  figure,  would  say, 


— *  My  good  air,  a  man  has  no  right  to  do  either.* 
But  it  b  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  century  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mouldy  opinions  of  the  last, 
and  00  good  Sir  Launcelot,  or  Sir  Paul,  or  what- 
ever be  your  name,  step  into  your  picture  frame 
again,  and  look  as  if  you  thought  for  another  ccd- 
tuiy,  and  leave  us  moderns  in  the  mean  time  ta 
think  when  we  can,  and  to  write  whether  we  can 
or  not,  else  we  might  as  well  be  dead  as  you  aie. 

When  we  look  back  upon  our  forefathers,  we 
seem  to  look  back  upon  the  people  of  another  na- 
tion, almost  upon  creatures  of  another  species. 
Their  vast  rambling  mansions,  spacious  halls,  and 
painted  casements,  the  gothic  porch  smothered  with 
hone3rBuckles,  their  little  gardens  and  high  walls, 
their  box-edgings,  balls  of  hoUy,  and  yew-tree  sta* 
tues,  are  become  so  entirely  mifashionable  now, 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  possible,  that  a  peo- 
ple who  resembled  us  so  fittle  in  their  taste,  should 
resemble  us  in  any  thing  else.  But  in  every  thing 
else,  I  suppose,  they  were  our  counterparts  exact- 
ly ;  and  time,  that  has  sewed  up  the  slashed  sleeve, 
and  reduced  the  large  trunk  hose  to  a  neat  pair  of 
silk  stockings,  has  left  human  nature  just  where 
it  found  it.  The  inside  of  the  man  at  least  has 
undeigone  no  change.  His  passions,  appetites, 
and  aims  are  just  what  they  ever  were:  They 
wear  perhaps  a  handsomer  disguise  than  they  did 
in  days  of  yore :  for  philosophy  and  literature  will 
have  their  efiect  upon  the  exterior;  but  in  every 
other  respect  a  modem  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  di^ 
ferent  dress.  W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

August  21, 1790, 

The  following  occurrence  ought  not  to  be  pass- 
ed over  in  silence,  in  a  place  where  so  few  notable 
ones  are  to  be  met  with.  Last  Wednesday  night, 
while  we  were  at  supper,  between  the  hours  of 
eight  and  nine,  I  heard  an  unusual  noise  in  the 
back  parlour,  as  if  one  of  the  hares  was  entangled, 
and  endeavouring  to  disengage  herself  1  was  just 
going  to  rise  from  table,  when  it  ceased.  In  about 
five  minutes,  a  vdce  on  the  outside  of  the  parlonr 
door  inquired  if  one  of  my  hares  had  got  away.  1 
immediately  rushed  into  the  next  room,  and  found 
that  my  poor  favourite  Puss  had  made  her  escape. 
She  had  gnawed  in  sunder  the  strings  of  a  latlicis 
work,  with  which  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  be- 
cured  the  window,  and  which  I  preferred  to  any 
other  sort  of  blind,  because  it  admitted  plenty  of 
air.  From  thence  I  hastened  to  the  kitchen,  where 
I  saw  the  redoubtable  Thomas  Freeman,  whq  told 
me,  that  having  seen  her,  just  after  she  had  dro{»- 
ped  into  the  street,  he  attempted  to  cover  her  with 
his  hat,  but  she  screamed  out,  and  leaped  direotly 
over  his  head.    I  then  desired  him  to  pursue  tr  fast 
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HB  poanble,  and  added  Richard  Coleman  to  the 
chaae,  as  being  xumbler,  and  carrying  less  weight 
than  Thonuis;  not  expecting  to  see  her  again,.but 
deaiioiiB  to  learn,  if  poadble,  what  became  of  her. 
In  something  less  than  an  hoar,  Richard  returned, 
almost  breathless,  .with  the  following  account 
That  soon  after  he  began  to  run,  he  left  Tom  be- 
hind him,  and  came  in  sight  of  a  most  numerous 
hunt,  of  men,  women,  children,  and  dogs ;  that  he 
did  his  best  to  keep  back  the  dogs,  and  presently 
outstripped  the  crowd,  so  that  the  race  was  at  last 
disputed  between  himself  and  Fuse— «he  ran  right 
through  the  town,  and  down  the  lane  that  leads  to 
Dropshort — a  little  before  she  came  to  the  house,  he 
got  the  start  and  turned  her ;  she  pushed  for  the 
town  again,  and  soon  after  she  entered  it  sought 
shelter  in  Mr.  WagstaflTs  tan-yard,  adjoining  to 
dd  Mr.  Drake's — Sturge's  harvest  men  were  at 
supper,  and  saw  her  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way.  There  she  encountered  the  tan-pits  full  of 
water ;  and  while  she  was  struggling  out  of  one 
pit,  and  plunging  into  another,  and  almost  drown- 
ed, one  of  the  men  drew  her  out  by  the  ears  and 
secured  her.  She  was  then  well  washed  in  a  buck- 
et, to  get  the  lime  out  of  her  coat,  and  brought 
home  in  a  sack  at  ten  o'clock. 

This  frolic  cost  us  four  shillings,  but  you  may 
believe  we  did  not  grudge  a  farthing  of  it.  The 
poor  rreature  received  only  a  little  hurt  in  one  of 
her  claws,  and  in  one  of  her  ears,  and  is  now  al- 
most OS  well  OS  ever. 

I  do  not  call  this  an  answer  to  your  letter,  but 
such  as  it  Ib  I  send  it,  presuming  upon  that  interest 
which  I  know  you  take  in  my  minutest  concerns, 
which  I  can  not  express  better  than  in  the  words  of 
Terence  a  little  varied — Nihil  met  a  U  alienum 
fnUaa,  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

ifT  DEAR  COUSIN,  August  31,  1780. 

I  AM  obliged  to  you  for  your  long  letter,  which 
did  not  seem  so,  and  for  your  short  one,  which  was 
more  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect.    Short  as 
It  was,  it  conveyed  to  me  two  interesting  articles' 
of  intelligence.    An  account  of  your  recovering 
from  a  fever,  and  of  lady  Cowper's  death.    The' 
latter  was,  I  suppose,  to  be  expected,  for  by  what, 
remembrance  I  have  of  her  Udyship,  who  was  ne-j 
ver  much  acquainted  with  her,  she  had  reached, 
those  years  that  are  always  found  upon  the  borders 
of  another  world.    As  for  you,  your  time  of  life  I 
is  comparatively  of  a  youthful  date.    You  may 
think  of  death  as  much  as  you  please  (you  can  not 
think  of  it  too  much),  but  I  hope  you  veill  live  to 
'  ihiok  of  it  many  years. 

It  costs  mo  not  much  difficulty  to  suppose  that 
my  friends  who  were  already  grown  old,  when  I 


saw  them  last,  are  old  still;  but  it  oostb  mo  a  good 
deal  sometimes  to  think  of  those  who  were  at  that 
time  young,  as  being  older  than  they  were.  Not 
having  been  ah  eyewitness  of  the  change  that  tmie 
has  made  in  them,  and  my  former  idea  of  them  not 
being  corrected  by  observation,  it  remains  the 
same;  my  memory  presents  me  with  this  image 
unimpaired,  and  wUle  it  retains  the  resemblance 
of  what  they  were,  forgets  that  by  this  time  the 
picture  may  have  lost  much  of  its  likeness,  through 
the  alteration  that  succeeding  years  have  made  in 
the  original.  I  know  not  what  impressions  Time 
may  have  made  upon  your  person,  for  while  his 
claws  (as  our  grannams  called  them)  strike  deep 
furrows  in  some  faces,  he  seems  to  sheathe  them 
with  much  tenderness,  as  if  fearful  of  doing  injury 
to  others.  But  though  an  enemy  to  the  person, 
he  b  a  friend  to  the  mind,  and  you  have  found 
him  so.  Though  even  in  this  respect  his  treat- 
ment of  us  depends  upon  what  he  meets  with  at 
our  hands;,  if  we  use  him  well,  and  listen  to  his 
admonitions,  he  is  a  friend  indeed,  but  otherwise 
the  worst  of  enemies,  who  takes  from  us  daily 
something  that  we  valued,  and  gives  us  nothing 
better  in  its  stead.  It  is  well  with  them  who,  like 
you,  can  stand  a  tiptoe  on  the  mountain  top  of 
human  life,  look  down  vrith  pleasure  upon  the 
valley  they  have  passed,  and  sometimes  stretch 
their  wings  in  joyful  hope  of  a  happy  flight  into 
eternity.  Yet  a  little  while  and  your  hope  will  bo 
accomplished. 

When  you  can  favour  me  with  a  little  account 
of  your  own  family,  without  inconvenience,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  it ;  for  though  separated  fipm 
my  kindred  by  little  more  than  half  a  century  of 
miles,  I  know  as  little  of  their  concerns  as  if  oceans 
and  continents  were  interposed  between  us. 

Yours,  my  dear  cousin,  W  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept.  3, 1780. 

I  AM  glad  you  are  so  provident,  and  that,  while 
you  are  young,  you  have  furnished  yourself  with 
the  means  of  comfort  in  old  age.  Your  crutch 
and  your  pipe  may  be  of  use  to  you,  (and  may 
they  be  so)  should  your  years  be  extended  to  an 
antediluvian  date;  and  for  your  perfect  accommo- 
dation,  you  seem  to  want  nothing  but  a  clerk  called 
Snuffle,  and  a  sexton  of  the  name  of  Skeleton,  to 
make  your  ministerial  equipage  complete. 

I  think  I  have  read  as  much  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Biographia  as  I  shall  ever  read.  I  find  it 
very  amusing;  mere  so  perhaps  than  it  would 
have  been  had  they  sifted  their  characters  witli 
more  exactness,  and  admitted  none  but  thosuwho 
had  in  some  way  or  other  entitled  themselves  tu 
immortality,  by  deserving  well  of  the  public.  Sud 
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ft  compflation  would  pexliaps  hsve  been  moie  ju- 
diduUB,  though  I  confess  it  would  have  affi>Tded 
less  variety.  The  priests  and  monks  of  eariier, 
and  the  doctors  of  later  days,  who  have  signalized 
themselves  by  nothing  but  a  oontiovendal  pam- 
phlet, long  since  dixown  by,  and  never  to  be  pe- 
rused again,  might  have  been  foigotten  without 
injury  or  loss  to  the  national  character  for  learning 
or  genius.  This  observation  suggested  to  me  the 
following  lines,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  my 
meaning,  and  at  the  nme  time  to  give  my  criti- 
eism  a  spriigfatlier  air. 

Oh  fond  attemplii^  *c* 

ViTgii  admits  none  but  worthies  into  the  Elysian 
Fields;  I  can  not  xecoUect  the  lines  in  which  he 
describes  them  all,  but  these  in  particular  I  well 
IBmember<-~ 

<liik(ue  nil  memons  aUosfteere  merendo^ 
bTsnlM  ant  qui  vitam  «scoltien  per  artcs. 

A  chaste  and  scrupulous  conduct  like  his  would 
wen  become  the  writer  of  national  biography. — 
But  enough  of  this. 

Our  respects  attend  Miss  Shuttleworth,  with 
many  thanks  for  her  intended  present  Some 
punes  derive  all  their  value  from  their  contents, 
but  these  will  have  an  intrinsic  value  of  their  own : 
and  though  mine  should  be  often  empty,  which  is 
not  an  improbable  supposition,  I  shall  still  esteem 
It  highly  on  its  own  account 

If  you  could  meet  with  a  second-hand  Viigil, 
ditto  Homer,  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  together 
with  a  Clavis,  for  I  have  no  Leziaon,  and  all  tole- 
rably cheap,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
make  the  purchase.  Tours,  W.  C* 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  PRIBKTD,  Stpi,  7,  1780. 

Aa  many  gentlemen  as  there  are  in  the  world, 
who  have  children,  and  heads  capable  of  reflecting 
on  the  important  subject  of  their  education,  so 
many  opinions  there  are  about  it;  many  of  them 
Just  and  sensible,  though  almost  ail  dlflering  from 
each  other.  With  respect  to  the  education  of  boys, 
I  think  they  are  generally  made  to  draw  in  Latin 
and  Grreek  trammels  too  eoon.  It  is  pleasing,  no 
doubt,  to  a  parent  to  see  his  child  ahready  in  some 
sort  a  proficient  in  those  languages,  at  an  age  when 
most  others  are  entirely  ignorant  of  them;  but 
henoe  it  often  happens,  that  a  boy,  who  could  oon- 
stros  a  fable  of  JEsop  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age. 


*  VenBs'OnobnrvIngBoins  Names  of  lltde  Note  molded 
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having  exhausted  his  Uttle  stock  of  attenmm  and 
diligence  in  making  tliat  noble  aequiaiticii,  grawa 
weary  of  his  task,  conceives  a  dlidike  for  study, 
and  perhaps  makes  but  a  very  indifferent  piugreas 
afterwards.  The  mind  and  body  have  in  this  ve- 
spect  a  striking  resemblance  x)i  each  other.  In 
childhood,  they  are  both  nimble,  but  not  strong; 
they  can  skip  and  ftisk  about  with  wonderful  agi* 
lity,  but  hard  labour  spoils  them  both.  In  matorer 
yean  they  become  less  active,  but  moPs  vigorous^ 
more  capable  oi  a  fixed  ap^ication,  and  can  make 
themselves  sport  with  that  which  a  little  earfier 
would  have  affected  them  with  intolerable  fotigne. 
I  should  recommend  it  to  you  therefore  (but  after 
all  you  must  judge  for  yourself)  to  allot  the  two 
next  years  of  little  John's  scholarship  to  writing 
and  arithmetic,  together  with  which,  for  variety's 
sake,  and  because  it  is  capable  of  being  formed  into 
an  amusement,  I  would  mingle  geography,  a  sci- 
ence (which,  if  not  attended  to  betimes,  is  seldom 
made  an  object  of  much  consideration)  essentially 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  gentleman, 
yet  (as  I  know  by  sad  experience)  imperfectly,  if 
at  all,  inculcated  in  the  schools.  Lord  Spenser's 
son,  when  he  was  four  years  of  age,  knew  the 
situation  of  every  kingdom,  country,  dty,  river, 
and  remarkable  mountain  in  the  worid.  Forthis 
attainment,  which  I  suppose  his  father  had  never 
made,  he  was  indebted  to  a  playtiiing;  having 
been  accustomed  to  amuse  himself  with  those  maps 
which  are  cut  into  several  compartments,  so  as  to 
be  thrown  into  a  heap  of  confluion,  that  they  may 
be  put  together  again  with  an  exact  coinddence 
of  all  their  angles  and  bearings,  so  as  to  form  a 
perfect  whole. 

If  he  begins  Latin  and  Greek  at  eight,  or  even 
at  nine  years  of  age,  it  is  surely  soon  enough. 
Seven  years,  the  usual  allowance  for  those  acquiM- 
tions,  are  more  than  suflSdcnt  for  the  purpose,  es- 
pecially with  his  readiness  in  learning;  for  you 
would  hardly  wish  to  have  him  qualified  for  the 
university  befbre  fifteen,  a  period,  in  my  mind, 
much  too  early  for  it,  and  when  he  could  hardly 
be  trusted  there  widiout  the  utmost  danger  to  his 
morals.  Upon  the  whole,  you  will  perceive  that 
in  my  judgment  the  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  wis- 
dom, consists  more  in  bridling  in,  and  keeping 
back,  a  boy  of  his  parts,  Aan  in  pushing  him  for- 
ward. If  dierelbre  at  the  end  ol'  the  two  next 
years,  instead  of  putting  a  grammar  into  his  hand, 
you  should  aUow  him  to  amuse  himself  with  some 
agreeable  writers  upon  the  subject  of  natural  phi- 
losophy  for  another  year,  I  think  it  would  answer 
well.  There  is  a  book  called  CosmotheoriaPuerifis, 
there  are  Derfaam's  Physioo,  and  Astrotheology, 
together  with  several  others  in  the  same  mannor, 
very  intelligible  even  to  a  child,  and  fbll  of  usefbl 
instruction.  W.  C. 
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TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept,  17,  1780. 

You  desire  my  further  thoaghtB  on  the  gnbject 
of  education.  I  sencl  you  such  as  had  for  the  most 
part  occurred  to  me  when  I  wrote  last,  but  could 
not  be  comprised  in  a  single  letter.  They  are  in- 
deed on  a  different  branch  of  this  interesting  theme, 
but  not  less  important  than  the  former. 

I  think  it  your  happiness,  and  wish  you  to  think 
it  so  yourself,  that  you  are  in  every  respect  quali- 
fied for  the  task  of  instructing  your  son,  and  pre- 
paring him  for  the  university,  without  committing 
him  to  the  care  of  a  stranger.  In  my  judgment, 
a  domestic  education  deserves  the  preference  to  a 
public  one  on  a  hundred  accounts,  which  I  have 
neither  time  nor  room  to  mention.  I  shall  only 
touch  upon  two  Or  three  that  I  can  not  but  con- 
sider as  having  a  right  to  your  most  earnest  atten- 
tion. 

In  a  public  school,  or  indeed  in  any  school,  his 
morals  are  sure  to  be  but  little  attended  to,  and  his 
religion  not  at  all.  If  he  can  catch  the  love  <^  vir- 
tue from  the  fine  things  that  are  spoken  of  it  in 
the  classics,  and  the  love  of  holiness  from  the  cus- 
tomary attendance  upon  such  preaching  as  he  is 
likely  to  hear,  it  will  be  well;  but  I  am  sure  you 
have  had  too  many  opportunities  to  observe  the 
inefficacy  of  such  means,  to  expect  any  such  ad- 
vantage from  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  more 
powerful  influence  of  bad  example,  and  perhaps 
bad  company,  will  continually  counterwork  these 
only  preservatives  he  can  meet  with,  and  may  pos- 
sibly send  him  home  to  you,  at  the  end  of  five  or 
six  years,  such  as  you  will  be  sorry  to  see  Imn. 
You  escaped  indeed  the  contagion  yourself;  but  a 
few  instances  of  happy  exemption  from  a  general 
malady  are  not  sufiident  warrant  to  conclude,  that 
it  is  therefore  not  infectious,  or  may  be  encoun- 
tered without  danger. 

You  have  seen  too  much  of  the  world,  and  are 
a  man  of  too  much  reflection,  not  to  have  ob- 
served that  in  proportion  as  the  sons  of  a  family 
approach  to  years  of  maturity,  they  lose  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  their  parents,  toad  seem  at  last  almost 
divested  of  that  tender  affection  which  the  nearest 
of  all  relations  seems  to  demand  from  theuL  I 
have  often  observed  it  myself,  and  have  always 
thought  I  could  sufficiently  account  for  it,  without 
laving  all  the  blame  upon  the  children.  While 
they  continue  in  their  parents'  house,  they  are 
every  day  obliged,  and  every  day  reminded  how 
much  it  is  their  interest,  as  weU  as  duty,  to  be 
obliging  and  affectionate  in  return.  But  at  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age  the  boy  goes  to  school.  From 
that  moment  he  becomes  a  stranger  in  his  father's 
house.  The  course  of  parental  kindness  is  inter- 
rupted. The  smiles  of  his  mother,  those  tender 
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admonitionB,  and  the  solicitous  care  of  both  his 
parents,  are  no  longer  before  his  eyes — year  after 
year  he  feels  himself  more  and  more  detached  from 
them,  till  at  last  he  is  so  efi^ually  weaned  from 
the  connexion,  as  to  find  himself  happier  any 
where  than  in  their  company. 

I  should  have  been  glad  of  a  frank  for  this  letter, 
for  I  have  said  but  litUe  of  what  I  could  say  upon 
this  subject,  and  perhaps  I  may  not  be  able  to 
catch  it  by  the  end  again.  If  I  can,  I  shall  add  to 
it  hereafter.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Oct  5,  1780. 

Now  for  the  sequel — ^you  have  anticipated  one 
of  my  arguments  in  favour  of  a  private  education, 
therefore  I  need  say  but  little  about  it.    The  felly 
of  supposing  that  the  mother-tongue,  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  difficult  of  all  tongues,  may  be  ac- 
quired without  a  teacher,  is  predominant  in  all  the 
public  schoc4s  that  I  have  ever  heard  of    To  pro- 
nounce it  well,  to  speak  and  to  write  it  with  fluency 
and  elegance,  are  no  easy  attainments;  not  one  in 
fifty  of  those  who  pass  through  Westminster  and 
Eton,  arrive  at  any  remarkable  proficiency  in  these 
accomplishments;  and  they  that  do  are  more  in- 
debted to  their  own  study  and  application  fer  it, 
than  to  any  instruction  received  there.    In  general, 
there  is  nothing  so  pedantic  as  the  style  of  a  school- 
boy, if  he  aims  at  any  style  at  ail;  and  if  he  does 
not,  he  is  of  course  inelegant,  and  perhaps  un- 
grammatical.    A  defect,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure 
owing  to  want  of  cultivation;  for  the  same  lad  that 
is  often  commended  fer  his  Latin,  fiequentiy  would 
deserve  to  be  whipped  for  his  English,  if  the  fiiult 
were  not  more  the  master's  than  his  own.    I  know 
not  where  this  evil  ia  so  likely  to  be  prevented  as 
at  liome-"SUppo6ing  always,  nevertheless,  (which 
is  the  case  in  your  instance)  that  the  boy 's  parents, 
and  their  acquaintance,  are  persons  of  degance 
and  taste  themselves.    For  to  converse  with  those 
who  converse  with  propriety,  and  to  be  directed  to 
such  authors  as  haye  refined  and  improved  the  lan- 
guage by  their  productions,  are  advantages  which 
he  can  not  elsewhere  enjoy  in  an  equal  degree. 
And  though  it  requires  tome  time  to  regulate  the 
taste,  and  fix  the  judgment,  and  iheae  effects 
must  be  gradually  wrought  even  upon  the  best  un- 
derstanding, yet  I  suppose  much  less  time  will  be 
necessary  fer  the  purpose  than  could  at  first  be 
imagined,  because  the  opportunities  oi  improve- 
ment are  oontinuaL 

A  public  education  is  often  recommended  as  tZie 
most  effectual  remedy  fer  that  bashful  and  awk- 
ward restraint,  so  epidemical  among  the  youth  of 
our  country.  But  I  verily  believe  that  instead  of 
bdng  a  cure,  it  is  dien  the  cause  of  it.    Tot  seveo 
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or  eight  jewn  of  hiB  life,  the  boy  has  hardly  seen 
or  convened  with  a  man,  or  a  woman,  except  the 
maids  at  his  boarding-house.  A  gentleman  or  a 
lady  are  consequently  such  novelties  to*  him,  that 
he  is  perfectly  at  a  Iom  to  know  what  sort  of  be- 
haviour ho  should  preserve  before  them.  He  plays 
with  his  buttons,  or  the  strings  of  his  hat,  he 
blows  his  nose,  and  hangs  down  his  head,  is  oon- 
tuoos  of  his  own  deficiency  to  a  degree  that  makes 
him  quite  unhappy,  and  trembles  lest  any  one 
should  speak  to  him,  because  that  would  quite 
overwhelm  him.  Is  not  all  this  miserable  shyness 
the  efiect  of  his  education?  To  me  it  appears  to 
be  so.  If  he  saw  good  company  every  day,  he 
would  never  be  terrified  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  a 
room  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  alarm  him 
no  more  than  the  chairs  they  sit  on.  Such  is  the 
efiect  of  custom. 

I  need  add  nothing  further  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause I  believe  little  John  is  as  likely  to  be  ex- 
empted from  this  weakness  as  most  young  gentle- 
OMn  we  shall  meet  with.  He  seems  to  have  his 
father's  spirit  in  this  respect,  in  whom  I  could 
never  discern  the  least  trace  of  bashfulness,  though 
I  have  often  heard  him  complain  of  it.  Under 
your  management,  and  the  influence  of  your  ex- 
ample, I  think  he  can  hardly  fail  to  escape  it. 
If  he  does,  he  escapes  that  which  has  made  many 
a  man  uncomfortable  for  lifej  and  ruined  not  a 
few,  by  forcing  them  into  mean  and  dishonourable 
company,  where  only  they  could  be  free  and 
cheerful. 

Connexions  formed  at  school  are  said  to  be  last- 
ing, and  often  beneficial.  There  are  two  or  three 
stories  of  this  kind  upon  record,  which  would  not 
be  80  constantly  cited  as  they  are,  whenever  this 
subject  happens  to  be  mentioned,  if  the  chronicle 
that  preserves  their  remembrance  had  many  be- 
sides to  boast  of.  For  my  own  part,  I  found  such 
friendships,  though  warm  enough  in  their  com- 
mencement,  surprisingly  liable  to  extinction;  and 
of  seven  or  eight,  whom  I  had  selected  for  inti- 
mates out  of  about  three  hundred,  in  ten  years 
time  not  one  was  left  me.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
may  be,  and  often  is^  an  attachment  of  one  boy  to 
another,  that  looks  vexy  like  a  friendship;  and 
while  they  are  in  circumstances  that  enable  them 
mutually  to  oblige  and  to  assist  each  other,  pro- 
mises well,  and  bids  fidr  to  be  lasting.  But  they 
are  no  sooner  separated  firom  each  other,  by  enter- 
ing into  the  world  at  large,  than  other  connexions, 
and  new  employments,  in  which  they  no  longer 
share  together,  efface  the  remembrance  of  what 
passed  in  earlier  days,  and  they  become  strangers 
lo  each  other  for  ever.  Add  to  this,  that  the  man 
frequently  differs  so  much  fxom  the  boy;  his  prin- 
ciples, manners,  temper,  and  conduct,  undergo  so 
fff\^  an  alteration,  that  we  no  longer  recognise  in 
lim  our  old  playfellow,  but  find  hmi  utterly  un-  < 


worthy  and  unfit  fixr  the  pbce  he  once  held  in  oar 
afifections. 

To  dose  this  article,  as  I  did  the  last,  by  apply- 
ing myself  immediately  to  the  present  concern  — — 
little  John  is  happily  placed  above  all  occasion  for 
dependence  on  all  sudi  precarious  hopes,  and  need 
not  be  sent  to  school  in  quest  of  some  great  men 
in  embryo,  who  may  possibly  make  his  fortune. 
YoQis,  my  dear  fiiend,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  NEWTON. 

DBAR  MADAM,  CM,  5,  1780. 

When  a  lady  speaks,  it  is  not  civil  to  make  her 
wait  a  week  fot  an  answer— I  received  your  letter 
within  this  hour,  and,  foreseeing  that  the  garden 
will  engross  much  of  my  time  for  some  days  to 
come,  have  seized  the  present  bpportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge it  I  congratulate  you  on  Mr.  New- 
ton's safe  arrival  at  Ramsgate,  making  no  doubt 
but  that  he  reached  that  place  without  difficulty 
or  danger,  the  road  thither  firam  Canterbury  being 
so  good  as  to  affind  room  for  neither.  He  has 
now  had  a  view  of  the  element,  with  which  he  was 
once  so  fiuniliar,  but  which  I  think  he  has  not 
seen  for  many  yean.  The  sight  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintance will  revive  in  his  mind  a  pleasmg  re- 
collection of  past  deliverances,  and  when  he  looks  at 
him  firom  the  beach,  he  may  say — '  You  have  fw- 
merly  given  me  trouble  enough,  but  I  have  cast 
anchor  now  where  your  billows  can  never  reach 
me.' — ^It  is  happy  for  him  that  he  can  say  so. 

Mrs.  Unwin  returns  you  many  thanks  for  yoor 
anxiety  on  her  account  Her  health  is  consider- 
ably mended  upon  the  whole,  so  as  to  afibrd  us  a 
hope  that  it  will  be  established.  Our  love  attends 
you.  Yours,  dear  madam,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN 

Nov.  9, 1780. 

I  WROTE  the  following  last  summer.  The  tra- 
gical occasion  of  it  really  happened  at  the  next 
house  to  ottrs.  I  am  glad  when  I  can  find  a  sub- 
ject to  work  upon ;  a  lapidary  I  suppose  accounts 
it  a  laborious  part  of  the  business  to  rub  away  the 
roughness  of  the  stone ;  but  it  is  my  amusement, 
and  if  after  all  the  polishing  I  can  give  it,  it  dis- 
covers some  little  lustre,  I  think  mytelf  well  re- 
warded for  my  pains.* 

I  shall  charge  you  a  halfpenny  a-piece  for  every 
copy  I  send  you,  the  short  as  well  as  the  long. 
This  is  a  sort  of  afterclap  you  little  expected,  but 
I  can  not  possibly  afTonl  them  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
If  this  method  of  raising  money  had  occurred  to 
me  sooner,  I  should  have  made  the  baigoin  sooner, 


'  Venes  on  a  Goldfinch  starved  to  t^eath  hi  a  xigsi. 
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but  am  glad  I  have  hit  upon  it  at  last.  It  will  be 
a  considerable  encouragement  to  my  muse,  and 
act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  my  industry.  If  the 
American  war  should  last  much  longer,  I  may  be 
obliged  to  raise  my  price,  but  this  I  shall  not  do 
without  a  real  occasion  for  it — ^it  depends  much 
upon  lord  North's  conduct  in  the  article  of  sup- 
plies— ^if  he  imposes  an  additional  tax  on  any  thing 
that  I  deal  in,  the  necessity  of  this  measure,  on  my 
part,  will  be  so  apparent,  that  I  dare  say  you  will 
not  (fispute  it  W.  C. 

In  the  interval  between  this  and  the  fiillowing 
letter,  the  writer  commenced  the  First  Volume  of 
his  Poems. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESCt 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Dtctfmhtr  25,  1780. 

Weart  with  rather  a  long  walk  in  the  snow,  I 
am  not  likely  to  write  a  very  sprightly  letter,  or  to 
produce  any  thing  that  may  cheer  this  gloomy 
season,  unless  I  have  recourse  to  my  pocket-book, 
where  perhaps  I  may  find  something  to  transcribe, 
something  that  was  written  before  the  sun  had 
taken  leave  of  our  hemisphere,  and  when  I  was 
less  fatigued  than  I  am  at  present. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  knows  just  so  much  of 
the  law,  as  to  make  himself  a  little  merry  now  and 
then  with  the  solemnity  of  juridical  proceedings. 
I  have  heard  of  common  law  judgments  before 
now,  indeed  have  been  present  at  the  delivery  of 
some,  thai,  according  to  my  poor  apprehension, 
while  they  paid  the  utmost  respect  to  the  letter  of 
a  statute,  have  departed  widely  from  the  spirit  of 
It ;  and,  being  governed  entirely  by  the  point  of 
law,  have  left  equity,  reason,  and  common  sense, 
behind  them  at  an  infinite  distance.  You  will 
judge  whether  the  foUowing  report  of  a  case, 
drawn  up  by  myself,  be  not  a  proof  and  illustrsr 
ticn  of  this  satirical  assertion.* 

Yours  afiectionately,         W.  C. 

TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  tJNWIN. 

MT  DBAR  FRIEND,  tkctwJbeTy  17B0. 

Poetical  reports  of  law  eases  are  not  very 
««^tnmiin^  yet  it  scems  to  me  desiraUe  that  they 
should  be  so.  Many  advantages  would  accrue 
firom  such  a  measure.  They  would  in  the  first 
place  be  mop*  oommodioualy  deposited  in  the  me- 
mory, just  as  Imen,  grocery,  or  other  such  matters, 
when  neatly  packed,  are  known  to  occupy  less 
room,  and  to  Ue  more  conveniently  in  any  trunk, 
chest,  or  box,  to  which  they  may  be  committed. 
In  the  next  place,  being  divested  of  that  infinite 


*  Hw  Report  of  on  •)i^y»i9^  rjue,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
iftlM  \rtia^  enidttded  thu  letter.    Vide  Poems. 


drcumlocutkm,  and  the  endless  embarrassment  in 
which  they  are  involved  by  it,  they  would  become 
suipriringly  intelligible,  in  comparison  with  their 
present  obscurity.  And  lastly,  they  would  by  this 
means  be  rendered  susceptible  of  musical  embel- 
lishment, and  instead  of  being  quoted  in  the  coon- 
try,  with  that  dull  monotony,  which  is  so  weari- 
some to  by-standers,  and  frequently  lulls  even  the 
judges  themselves  to  sleep,  might  be  rehearsed  in 
reatation;  which  would  have  an  admirable  efiect, 
in  keeping  the  attention  fixed  and  lively,  and  oould 
not  fail  to  disperse  that  heavy  atmosphere  of  sad- 
ness and  gravity,  which  hangs  over  the  jurisprch 
dence  of  our  country.  I  remember  many  years 
ago  being  informed  by  a  relation  of  mine,  who  in 
his  youth  had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  that  one  of  his  fellow-students,  a  gentleman 
of  sprightly  parts,  and  very  respectable  talents  of 
the  poetical  kind,  did  actually  engage  in  the  pro- 
secution of  such  a  design  \  for  reasons  I  suppose 
somewhat  nmilar  to,  if  not  the  same  with  those  I 
have  now  suggested.  He  began  with  Coke's  In- 
stitutes; a  book  so  rugged  in  its  style,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  poUsh  it  seemed  an  Herculean  labour, 
and  not  less  arduous  and  difficult,  than  it  would 
be  to  give  the  smoothness  of  a  rabbit's  fur  to  the 
prickly  back  of  a  hedge-hog.  Bat  he  succeeded 
to  admiration,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  follow- 
ing specimen,  which  u  all  thi^  my  said  relati(»i 
could  recollect  of  the  performance. 

Tmsntlnlee 

fikDpIe,isbe^ 
And  need  neither  quake  nor  qoiTW, 

Who  hath  hie  landi^ 

lYDefirom  demandi^ 
lb  hln^  and  his  helm  for  eiur. 

Yon  have  an  ear  for  music,  and  a  taste  for  verse, 
which  saves  me  the  trouble  of  pointing  out  with  a 
critical  nicety  the  advantages  of  such  a  version.  I 
proceed,  therefore,  to  what  I  at  first  intended,  and 
to  transcribe  the  record  of  an  adjudged  case  thus 
managed,  to  which  indeed  what  I  premised  vtfuk 
intended  merely  as  an  introduction.* 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Fth.  16,  1781. 

I  AH  glad  you  were  pleased  with  my  report  of 
soextraordinaryacase.  If  the  thoughtof  versifying 
the  decisions  of  our  courts  of  justice  had  struck 
me,  while  I  had  the  honour  to  attend  them,  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  no  difficult  matter  to 
have  compiled  a  volume  of  such  amusing  and 
interesting  precedents ;  which,  if  they  wanted  the 
eloquence  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  oratoxy,  would 


'  This iettcr  coochidea  with  the  poetical  law  caae  of  *<N«i 
plalatiflP-Eyei^  deftndanti^"  before  reftrred  ta 
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h§vt  amply  oompenaated  thai  defidency  by  the 
hatmoiiy  oi  rhyme  and  metxe. 

Your  account  of  my  micle  and  your  mother 
gave  me  great  pleasure.  I  have  long  been  afraid 
to  inquire  after  aome  in  whose  weifere  I  always 
feel  myself  interested,  lest  the  question  should  pro- 
duce a  painful  answer.  Longevity  is  the  lot  of  so 
few,  and  is  so  seldom  rendered  comfortable  by  the 
associations  of  good  health  and  good  spirits,  that  I 
eould  not  very  reasonably  suppose  either  your  re- 
lations or  mine  so  happy  in  those  respects,  as  it 
■eems  they  are.  May  they  continue  to  enjoy  those 
blessings  so  long  as  the  date  of  life  shall  last  I 
do  not  think  in  these  costermongcr  days,  as  I  have 
a  notion  Falstaff  calls  them,  an  antediluvian  age 
is  at  all  a  desirable  thing;  but  to  live  comfortably, 
while  we  do  live,  is  a  great  matter  and  comprehends 
In  it  every  thing  that  can  be  wished  for  on  this 
aide  the  curtain  that  bangs  between  Time  and 
Eternity. 

Farewell'  my  better  friend  than  any  I  have  to 
boast  of  either  among  the  lords,  or  gentlemen  of 
the  house  of  commons.         Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  ApHl  3,  1781. 

Fine  weather,  and  a  variety  of  extrctforaneous 
occupations  (seareh  Johnson's  dictionary  for  that 
word,  and  if  not  found  there,  insert  it — for  it  saves 
a  deal  of  circumlocution,  and  is  very  lawfully  com- 
pounded) make  it  difficult  (excuse  the  length  of 
the  parenthesis,  which  I  did  not  foresee  the  length 
of  when  I  began  it,  and  which  may  perhaps  a  lit^ 
tie  perplex  the  sense  of  what  I  am  writing,  though, 
as  I  seldom  deal  in  that  figure  of  speech,  I  have 
the  less  need  to  make  an  apology  for  doing  it  at 
present)  make  it  difficult  (I  say)  for  me  to  find 
opportunities  for  writing.  My  morning  is  en- 
grossed by  the  garden ;  and  in  the  aflemoon,  till  I 
have  drunk  tea,  I  am  fit  for  nothing.  At  five  we 
walk ;  and  when  the  walk  is  over,  lassitude  recom- 
mends rest,  and  again  I  become  fit  for  nothing.  The 
current  hour  therefore,  which  (I  need  not  tell  you)  is 
comprised  in  the  interval  between  four  and  five,  is 
devoted  to  your  service,  as  the  only  one  in  the 
twenty-four  which  is  not  otherwise  engaged. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  you  have  felt  a  great  deal 
upon  the  occasion  you  mention  in  your  last,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  asperity  you  have  met 
with  in  the  behaviour  of  your  friend.  Reflect, 
however,  that  as  it  is  natural  to  you  to  have  very 
fine  feelings,  it  is  equally  natural  to  some  other 
tempera,  to  leave  those  feelings  eotirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  to  speak  to  you,  and  to  act  towards 
yi>tt,  just  as  they  do  towards  the  rest  of  mankind, 
vnthout  the  least  attention  to  the  irritability  of 
rmir  syMem.    Men  of  a  rough  and  unsparing 


address  should  take  great  care,  that  they  be  thmyM 
in  the  right:  the  justness  and  proprii^  of  theif 
sentiments  and  censures  bdng  the  only  tolerabin 
apology  that  can  be  made  for  such  a  conduct,  espe- 
cially in  a  country  where  civility  of  behavioiir  is 
inculcated  even  from  the  cradle.  But  in'  the  in- 
stance now  under  our  contemplation,  I  think  yoa 
a  sufierer  under  the  weight  of  an  animadvenaoo 
not  founded  in  truth,  and  which,  consequently,  yon 
did  not  deserve.  I  account  1dm  fidthful  in  the 
pulpit,  who  dissembles  nothing,  that  he  believeii, 
for  fear  of  giving  offence.  To  acconunodate  a  dis- 
course to  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  others,  lor 
the  sake  of  pleasing  them,  though  by  doing  6» 
we  are  obliged  to  depart  widely  from  our  own,  in 
to  be  unfaithful  to  ourselves  at  least,  and  can  not 
be  accounted  fidelity  to  him,  whom  we  profess  to 
serve.  But  there  are  few  men  who  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  the  exercise  of  charity  and  ferbearanoe; 
and  the  gentleman  in  question  has  afiTorded  yon  ap 
ample  opportunity  in  this  respect,  to  show  how 
readfly,  though  difi^ng  in  your  views,  yoa  can 
practise  all  that  he  could  possibly  expect  from  you, 
if  your  persuasion  corresponded  ejocAj  with  his 
own 

With  respect  to  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I  think  yoa 
not  quite  excusable  for  suffering  such  a  man  to 
give  you  any  uneasiness  at  all.  The  grossneas 
and  injustice  of  his  demand  ought  to  be  its  own 
antidote.  If  a  robber  should  miaeall  you  a  ^tiful 
fellow  for  not  carrying  a  purse  full  of  gold  about 
you,  would  his  brutality  give  you  any  concern? 
I  suppose  not  Why  then  have  you  been  dis- 
tressed in  the  present  instancel 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM. UNWIN. 

May  1, 1781. 

Your  mother  says  I  must  write,  and  must  ad- 
mits of  no  apology ;  I  might  otherwise  plead  that 
I  have  nothing  to  say,  that  I  am  weary,  that  I  am 
dull,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  therefore 
for  you,  as  well  as  for  myself,  that  I  should  let  it 
alone  *,  but  all  these  pleas,  and  whatever  pleas  be- 
sides either  disinclination,  indolence,  or  necessity 
might  suggest,  are  overruled,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
the  moment  a  lady  adduces  her  irrefragable  ai^* 
ment,  you  must.  You  have  still  however  one  com* 
fort  left,  that  what  1  must  write,  you  may,  or  may 
not  read,  just  as  it  shall  please  you,  unless  lady 
Anne  at  your  elbow  should  say,  you  must  read  it, 
and  then,  tike  a  true  knight,  you  will  obey  with* 
out  looking  for  a  remedy. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  wHl  be  published,  la 
one  volume  octavo,  price  throe  shillings.  Poems, 
by  William  Cowper,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq. 
You  may  suppose,  by  the  size  of  the  publimtion. 
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Uiat  the  greatest  part  of  thcin  have  heen  long  kept 
•eciet,  hecause  you  younaelf  have  nerer  seen  them : 
lut  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  most  of  them,  ex- 
cept what  you  have  in  your  poflsession,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  last  winter.  Two-thirds  of  the  com- 
pilation will  be  occupied  by  four  pieces,  the  first  of 
which  sprung  up  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
the  last  of  them  in  the  month  of  March.  They 
cimtain,  1  suppose,  in  all  about  two  thousand  and 
five  hundred  lines ;  are  known,  or  to  be  known  in 
dae  tune,  by  the  names  of  Table  Talk-^The 
Progrtnqf  Eirror — TruLk^ETpostulation.  Mr. 
Newton  writes  a  Preface,  and  Johnson  is  the  pub- 
hsher.  The  principal,  I  may  say  the  only  reason 
why  I  never  mentioned  to  you,  till  now,  an  affair 
wnich  I  am  just  going  to  make  known  to  all  the 
world,  {}£that  Mr.  All-the-world  should  think  it 
worth  his  knowing)  has  been  this ;  that  till  with- 
in these  few  days,  I  had  not  the  honour  to  know  it 
myself  This  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true; 
for  not  knowing  where  to  find  underwriters  who 
would  choose  to  insure  them ;  and  not  finding  it 
convenient  to  a  purse  like  mine,  to  run  any  hazard, 
even  upon  the  credit  of  my  own  ingenuity,  I  was 
very  much  in  doubt  for  some  weeks,  whether  any 
bookseller  would  be  willing  to  subject  himself  to  an 
ambiguity,  that  might  prove  very  expensive  in  case 
of  a  bad  market.  But  Johnson  has  heroically  set 
allperadventures  at  defiance,  and  takes  the  whole 
charge  upon  himselfl  So  out  1  come.  I  shall  be 
glad  of  my  translations  firom  Vincent  Bourne,  in 
your  next  firank.  My  Muse  vrill  lay  herself  at  your 
feet  immediately  on  her  first  public  appearance. 

Yours,  my  dear  ficiend,  W.  C. 


TO.  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  May  9,  1781. 

I  AM  in  the  press,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it 
But  how  mysterious  is  the  conveyance  of  intelli- 
gence from  one  end  to  the  other  of  your  great 
city ! — ^Not  many  days  since,  except  one  man,  and 
he  but  little  taller  than  yourself,  all  London  was 
ignorant  of  it ;  lor  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  public 
prints  have  yet  announced  the  most  agreeable 
tidings,  the  titie  page,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
advertiwment,  having  so  lately  reached  the  pub- 
lisher ;  and  now  it  is  known  to  you,  who  live  at 
least  two  miles  distant  from  my  confidant  upon 
the  occasion. 

My  labours  are  principally  the  production  of 
the  last  winter;  all  indeed,  except  a  few  of  the 
minor  pieces.  When  I  can  find  no  other  occupa* 
tion,  I  think,  and  when  I  think,  I  am  very  apt  to 
do  it  in  rhyme.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
season  of  the  year  which  generally  pinches  oS  the 
dowers  of  poetry,  unfolds  mine,  such  as  they  are, 
und  crowns  me  with  a  winter  gariand.    In  thb 


TCspeet,  therefore,  I  and  my  contemporaiy  bards 
are  by  no  means  upon  a  par.  They  write  when 
the  delightful  influences  of  fine  weather,  fine 
prospects,  and  a  brisk  motion  of  the  animal  spi* 
rits,  make  poetry  almost  the  language  of  nature; 
and  I,  when  icicles  depend  firom  all  the  leaves  of 
the  Parnassian  laurel,  and  when  a  reasonable 
man  would  as  little  expect  to  sooceed  in  verse,  as 
to  hear  a  blackbird  whistle.  This  must  be  my 
apology  to  you  for  whatever  want  of  fire  and  ani- 
mation yon  may  observe  in  what  you  will  shortly 
have  the  perusal  of.  As  to  the  public,  if  they  like 
me  not,  there  is  no  remedy.  A  firiend  will  weigh 
and  consider  all  disadvantages,  and  make  as  large 
allowances  as  an  author  can  wish,  and  larger  per- 
haps than  he  has  any  right  to  expect;  but  not  so 
the  world  at  large ;  whatever  they  do  not  like,  they 
will  not  by  any  apology  be  persuaded  to  forgive, 
and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  tell  £Aem,  that  1  wrote 
my  verses  in  January,  for  they  would  immedi- 
ately reply,  "  Why  did  not  you  write  them  in 
Mayl"  A  question  thai  might  puzzle  a  wiser 
head  than  we  poets  arc  generally  blessed  with. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  10,  1781. 

It  is  Friday;  I  have  just  drank  tea,  and  ju£t 
perused  your  letter:  and  though  this  answer  can 
not  set  off  till  Sunday,  I  obey  the  warm  impulse 
I  feel,  which  will  not  permit  me  to.  postpone  the 
business  till  the  regular  time  of  writing. 

I  expected  you  would  be  grieved;  if  you  had 
not  been  so,  those  sensibilities  which  attend  you 
upon  every  other  occasion,  must  have  left  you 
upon  this.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  given  you  pain, 
but  not  sorry  that  you  have  felt  it.  A  concern  of 
that  sort  would  be  absurd,  because  it  would  be  to 
regret  your  friendship  for  me  and  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  effect  of  it.  Allow  yourself  however 
three  minutes  only  for  reflection,  and  your  pene- 
tration must  necessarily  dive  into  the  motives  of 
my  conduct  In  the  first  place,  and  by  way  of 
preface,  remember  that  I  do  not  (whatever  your 
partiality  may  incline  you  to  do)  account  it  of 
much  consequence  to  any  friend  of  mine,  whether 
he  is,  or  is  not  employed  by  me  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion. But  all  affected  renuneiatioRs  of  poetical 
merit  apart,  (and  all  unaffected  expressions  of  the 
sense  I  have  of  my  own  litUencw  in  the  poetical 
character  too)  the  obvious  and  only  reason  why  1 
resorted  to  Mr.  Newton,  and  not  to  my  friend 
Unwin,  was  this — that  the  former  lived  in  Lon- 
don, the  latter  at  Stock;  the  former  was  upon  the 
spot  to  correct  the  press,  to  give  instructions  re- 
specting any  sudden  alterations,  and  to  setUc  vritli 
the  publisher  eveiy  thing  that  migl  .t  pucnMy  icvyu 
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m  the  ooune  of  Bucli  a  biuineaB:  the  latter  eoald 
not  be  applied  to,  for  these  purpoeet,  without  what 
Wiuld  be  a  mai^est  encfoachment  on  his  kind- 
nejs;  because  it  might  happen,  thai  the  trouble- 
some office  mi^t  ooet  him  now  and  then  a  jour- 
ney, which,  it  was  absdutely  imposeihle  for  me  to 
endure  the  thought  of. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  ibr  the  copies  you  have 
sent  me,  I  told  you  1  was  making  a  cdlection,  but 
not  widi  a  design  to  publish.  There  is  nothing 
truer,  than  that  at  that  time  I  had  not  the  smallest 
expectation  of  sending  a  volume  <^  Poems  to  the 
press.  I  had  several  small  pieces  that  might 
amuse,  but  I  would  not,  when  I  publish,  make  the 
amusement  of  the  reader  my  only  object  When 
the  winter  deprived  me  of  other  employments,  I 
began  to  compose,  and  seeing  six  or  seven  months 
before  me,  which  would  naturally  afibrd  me  much 
leisure  for  such  a  purpose,  I  undertook  a  piece  of 
some  length;  that  finished,  another;  and  so  on, 
till  1  had  amassed  the  number  of  lines  I  mentioned 
in  my  last. 

Believe  of  me  what  yon  please,  but  not  that  I 
am  indifferent  to  you,  or  your  firiendship  for  me, 
on  any  occasbn. ' 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAB  FRIEND,  May  23,  1781. 

If  a  writer's  friends  have  need  of  patience,  how 
much  more  the  writerl  Your  desire  to  see  my 
muse  in  public,  and  mine  to  gratify  you,  must 
both  suffer  the  mortification  of  delay^I  expected 
that  my  trumpeter  would  have  informed  the  worid 
by  this  timeof  all  that  is  needful  for  them  to  know 
upon  such  an  oocaobn;  and  that  an  advertising 
blast,  blown  through  every  newspaper,  would  have 
taid — *  The  poet  is  coming.' — But  man,  espedaily 
man  that  writes  verse,  is  bom  to  diappointments, 
as  surdy  as  printers  and  bookseUers  are  bom  to  be 
the  most  dilatory  and  tedious  of  all  creatures.  The 
plain  English  of  this  magnificent  preamble  is,  that 
the  season  of  publication  is  just  elapsed,  that  the 
town  is  going  into  the  country  every  day,  and 
that  my  book  can  not  appear  till  they  return,  that 
Is  to  say  not  till  next  winter.  This  misfortune 
however  comes  not  without  its  attendant  advan- 
tage; 1  shall  now  have,  what  I  should  not  other- 
wise have  had,  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  press 
myself;  no  small  advantage  upon  any  occasion, 
but  especially  impovtant,  where'  poetry  is  conoem- 
«d!  A  single  erratum  may  knock  out  the  brains 
iif  a  whole  passage,  and  that  perhaps,  which  of  all 
others  the  unfortunate  poet  is  the'  most  proud  of. 
Add  to  this,  that  now  and  then  there  is  to  be  found 
in  a  printing  house  a  presumptuous  intermeddler, 
wbo  will  fiincy  himself  a  poet  too,  and  what  b 


still  wone,  a  better  than  he  that  em^oji  him. 
The  consequence  is,  that  with  cobbling,  and  tii»- 
kering,  and  patching  on  here  and  there  a  shiedof 
his  own,  he  makes  such  a  difference  betvreen  th« 
original  and  the  copy,  that  an  author  can  not 
know  his  own  work  again.  Now  as  I  choow  to 
be  reqxmsible  for  nobody's  dulness  but  my  own, 
I  am  allttle  comforted,  when  I  reflect  that  it  wiH 
be  in  my  power  to  prevent  all  such  impertinent^ 
and  yet  not  without  your  assistance.  It  will  be 
quite  necessary,  that  Uie  correspondence  between 
me  and  Johnson  should  be  carried  on  without  the 
expense  of  postage,  because  proof  sheeta  would 
make  double  or  treble  letters,  which  expense,  ae  is 
every  instance  it  must  occur  twice,  first  when  ths 
packet  is  sent,  and  again  when  it  is  returned 
would  be  rather  inconvenient  to  me,  who,  as  jsm 
perceive,  am  forced  to  live  by  my  wits,  and  to  him, 
who  hopes  to  get  a  little  matter  no  doubt  by  the 
same  means.  Half  a  dozen  firanks,  therelbie  to 
me,  and  totidem  to  him,  will  be  singnlariy  aooep^ 
able,  if  you  can,  without  foding  it  in  any  lespeet 
a  trouble,  procure  them  for  me. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  ofier  to  sup- 
port me  in  a  translation  ai  Bourne.  It  is  but 
seldom,  however,  and  never  except  for  my  nmuso 
ment,  that  I  translate;  because  I  find  it  disagreea- 
ble to  work  by  another  man's  pattern;  I  should  at 
least  be  sure  to  find  it  so  in  a  business  of  any 
length.  Again,  that  is  epigrammatic  and  witty 
in  Latin,  which  would  be  perfiBctiy  insipid  in  Eng- 
lish; and  a  translator  of  Bourne  would  fkequently 
find  himself  obliged  to  supply  what  is  called  the 
turn,  which  is  in  foct  the  most  difficult,  and  the 
most  expensive  .part  of  the  whole  composition,  and 
could  not  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  be  done 
with  any  tolerable  success.  If  a  Latin  poem  is 
neat,  elegant,  and  musical,  it  is  enough — hut  Eng- 
lish readers  are  not  so  easily  satisfied.  To  quote 
myself,  you  wiU  find,  in  comparing  the  Jack-daw 
with  the  original,  that  I  was  obliged  to  sharpen  a 
point  which,  though  smart  enough  in  the  Latin, 
would,  in  English,  have  appeared  as  plain,  and 
as  blunt  as  the  tag  of  a  lace.  I  love  the  memory 
of  Vinny  Bourne.  I  think  him  a  better  Lalift 
poet  than  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ausonius,  or  any 
of  the  writers  in  ?Ub  way,  except  Ovid,  and  not  at 
all  inferior  to  him,  I  love  him  too  with  a  love  of 
partiality,  because  he  was  usher  of  the  fifth  form 
at  Westminster,  when  I  passed  through  it  He 
was  so  good-natured,  and  so  indolent,  that  I  lost 
more  than  I  got  by  him;  for  he  made  me  as  idle  as 
himself.  He  was  such  a  sloven,  as  if  he  had 
trusted  to  his  genhis  as  a  cloak  for  eveiy  thing 
that  could  disgust  you  in  his  p^son;  and  indeed 
in  his  writings  he  has  almost  made  amends  for 
all.  His  humour  is  entirely  original — ^be  can 
speak  of  a  magpie  or  a  cat  in  terms  so  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  character  be  drawA.  that  one 
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wwdd  rajipow  him  rniinntfd  by  the  flfaril  of  the 
cmtoxe  he  deecribes.  And  with  til  hie  droUeiy 
there  is  a  miztuie  of  ntionel,  and  even  leligioue 
lefleetion,  at  times:  and  always  an  air  of  plea- 
santry,* good-nature,  and  homanity,  that  makes 
hfan,  ic  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  amiaUe  writeis 
in  the  world.  It  is  nol  common  ta  meet  with  an 
aQthor  who  can  make  yoa  smile,  and  yet  at  no- 
body^ expense:  who  is  always  enteitaining,  and 
yet  always  harmless;  and  who,  though  always 
elegant,  and  classical  to  a  degree  not  always  found 
in  the  classics  themselves,  charms  moie  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  playfulnessof  his  ideas,  than  by  the  neat- 
ness and  the  purity  of  his  Terse;  yet  such  was  poor 
Viany.  I  remember  seeing  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
set  file  to  his  greasy  locks,  and  box  his  ears  to  put 
it  out  again.  Since  I  began  to  write  long  poems,  I 
seem  to  turn  up  my  nose  at  the  idea  of  a  short 
one.  I  have  lately  entered  upon  one,  which,  if 
ever  finished,,  can  not  easily  be  comprised  in 
much  less  than  a  thousand  lines !  But  this  must 
make  part  of  a  second  publication,  and  be  accom- 
panied, in  due  time,  by  others  not  yet  thought  of; 
for  it  seems  (what  1  did  not  know  tUl  the  booksel- 
ler had  occasion  to  tell  me  so)  that  single  pieces 
stand  no  chance,  and  that  nothing  less  than  a 
vohune  will  go  down.  You  yourself  afford  me  a 
proof  of  the  certainty  of  this  intelligence,  by  send- 
ing me  firanks  which  nothing  less  than  a  volume 
can  fill.  I  have  accordingly  sent  you  one,  but  am 
obliged  to  add,  that  had  the  wind  been  in  any 
otiier  point  of  the  compass,  or,  blowing  as  it  does 
firom  the  east,  had  it  been  less  boisterous,  you 
most  have  been  ccmtented  with  a  much  shorter 
letter,  but  the  abridgment  of  eveiy  other  ooeupar 
tion  is  very  favouraUe  to  that  of  writing. 

I  am  glad  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from  you  by 
this  post,  for  the  boy  has  lost  the  bag  in  which  your 
letter  must  have  been  enclosed — another  reason 
fijT  my  prolixity  t    Yours  affectionately,  W.  G. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

ICT  DEAR  FRIEND,  J^^V,  I'78I> 

I  BELIEVE  I  never  give  you  trouble  vrithout  feel- 
txig  more  than  I  give ;  so  much  by  way  of  preface 
and  apology. 

Thus  stands  the  case — Johnson  has  begun  to 
print,  and  Mr.  Newton  has  already  correcled  the 
first  sheet  This  unexpected  despatch  makes  it 
necessary  for  me  to  iiimish  myself  with  the  means 
of  communication,  viz.  the  franks,  as  soon  as  may 
be*  There  are  reosons  (I  believe  I  mentioned  them 
in  my  last)  why  I  choose  to  revise  the  proofs  my- 
self:— ^nevertheless,  if  your  delicacy  must  suffer 
the  puncture  of  a  pin's  point  in  procuring  the  franks 
for  me,  I  release  you  entirely  from  the  task :  you 
Me  as  free  as  if  I  had  never  mentioned  them.  But 


yoo  will  oblige  me  by  a  speedy  answer  npon  thin 
subject,  because  it  is  expedient  that  the  printer 
should  know  to  whom  he  is  to  send  his  copy;  and 
when  the  press  is  once  set,  those  humble  servants 
of  the  poets  are  rather  impatient  of  any  delay,  be* 
cause  the  types  are  wanted  for  other  authon,  wbp 
are  equally  impatient  to  be  born. 

Tfau  fine  weather  I  siq>pose  sets  you  on  hofse> 
back,  and  allures  the  ladies  into  the  garden.  If  i 
was  at  Stock,  Isbould  be  of  their  party ;  andwhilo 
they  sat  knotting  or  netting  in  the  shade,  should 
cooofbrt  myself  with  the  thought,  that  I  had  not  a 
beast  under  me,  whose  walk  would  seem  *A^wMitt 
whose  trot  would  jumble  me,  and  whose  galk^ 
might  throw  me  into  a  ditch.  What  nature  ex- 
pressly designed  me  for  I  have  never  been  able  to 
conjecture ;  I  seem  to  myself  so  univenally  dis- 
qualified for  the  conuioa  and  customary  occupa- 
tions and  amusements  of  mankind.  When  I  was 
a  boy,  I  excelled  at  cricket  and  foot^bail,  but  the 
fame  I  acquired  by  achievements  that  way  is  kM^ 
since  forgotten,  uid  I  do  not  know  that  I  hav« 
made  a  figure  in  any  thing  else.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  she  did  not  design  me  for  a  horseman; 
and  that,  if  all  men  were  of  ray  mind,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  jockeyship  for  ever.  I  am  rather 
straitened  for  time,  and  not  veiy  rich  in  materials, 
therefore,  with  our  joint  love  to  you  all,  conclude 
myself^  Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  June  5,  1781. 

If  the  old  adage  be  true,  that  ^  he  gives  twice, 
who  gives  speedily,*  it  is  equally  true  that  he  who 
not  only  uses  expeditbn  in  giving,  but,  gives  move 
than  was  asked,  gives  thrice  at  least.  Such  is  the 
style  in  wluch  Mr.  — ^  confers  a  favour.  He 
has  not  only  sent  me  franks  to  Johnson,  but  linder 
another  cover,  has  added  six  to  you.  These  last, 
for  aught  that  appears  by  your  letter,  he  threw  in 
of  his  own  mere  bounty.  I  beg  that  my  share  of 
thanks  may  not  be  wanting  on  this  oocasi(m,  and 
that  when  you  write  to  him  next  you  will  assure 
him  of  the  sense  I  have  of  the  obligation,  which  is 
the  more  flattering,  as  it  includes  a  proof  of  hk 
predilection  in  favour  of  the  poems  his  franks  are 
destined  to  enclose.  May  they  not  forfeit  his  good 
opinion  hereafter,  nor  yours,  to  whom  I  hold  my- 
self indebted  in  the  first  place,  and  who  have  equal- 
ly given  me  credit  for  their  deservings!  Your 
mother  says,  that  although  there  are  passages  iu 
them  containing  opinions  which  win  not  be  uni- 
versally subscribed  to,  the  world  will  at  least  allow 
what  my  great  modesty  will  not  permit  roe  to  sut>> 
join.  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  her  jvlgment, 
and  know,  by  having  experienced  the  sonndness 
of  them,  that  her  observations  are  always  wortlif 
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of  tttMiUon  and  reg^ard.  Yet,  atmiga  as  it  may 
■eem,  I  do  not  fed  the  ▼anity  oi  an  author,  when 
■he  oommmds  me— but  I  feel  aomething  better,  a 
■pur  to  my  diligence,  and  a  cordial  to  my  apirita, 
both  together  animating  me  todeMrve,atleafltnot 
to  &11  shoit  of  her  expectations.  For  I  verily  be- 
lieve, if  my  dolneai  ahonld  earn  me  the  character 
of  a  donee,  the  censure  would  adbct  her  more  than 
me ;  not  that  I  am  ineensible  of  the  value  of  a 
good  name,  either  at  a  man  or  an  author.  Withr 
out  an  ambition  toattainit,  it  iaafaeolutely  unattaina- 
ble under  either  of  those  descriptions.  But  my 
life  having  been  in  many  respects  a  series  of  mor- 
tifications and  disappcintments,  I  am  become  less 
apprehensive  andimpressible  perhaps  insoroe  paints 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  been;  and  though  I 
should  be  exquisitely  sorry  to  disgrace  my  friends, 
could  endure  my  own  share  of  the  afflictbn  with 
a  reasonable  measure  of  tranquillity. 

These  seasonable  showers  have  poured  floods 
upon  all  the  ndghbouring  parishes,  but  have  pass- 
ed us  by.  My  garden  languishes,  and,  what  is 
worse,  the  fields  too  languish,  and  the  upland  grass 
is  burnt.  These  discriminations  are  not  fortuitous. 
But  if  they  are  providential,  what  do  they  import  ? 
I  can  only  answer,  as  a  friend  of  mine  once  an- 
swered a  mathematical  question  in  the  schoola — 
**  ProrsuB  neaeio."  Perhaps  it  is,  that  men,  who 
will  not  believe  what  they  can  not  understand,  may 
learn  the  felly  of  their  conduct,  while  their  very 
senssB  are  made  to  witness  against  them ;  and  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  Providence  become  the  sub- 
jects of  a  thousand  dispensatbns  they  can  not  ex- 
plain. But  the  end  is  never  answered.  The  les- 
son is  inculcated  indeed  frequently  enough,  but 
nobody  learns  iL  Well.  Instruction  vouchsafed 
in  vain  is,  I  suppose,  a  debt  to  be  accounted  for 
hereafter.  You  must  understand  this  to  be  a  soli- 
loquy. I  wrote  my  thoughts  without  recollecting 
that  I  was  wiitmg  a  letter,  and  to  you.    W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  June  24, 1781. 

The  letter  you  withheld  so  bng,  lest  it  should 
give  me  pain,  gave  me  pleasure.  Horace  says,  tlie 
poets  are  a  waspish  race ;  and  from  my  own  expe- 
rience of  the  temper  of  two  or  three,  with  whom 
I  was  fermerly  connected,  I  can  readily  subscribe 
lo  the  character  he  gives  them.  But  for  my  own 
put,  I  have  never  yet  felt  that  excessive  irritability, 
which  some  writers  discover,  when  a  friend,  in  the 
wocds  of  Pope, 

"Just  hints  a  fault,  or  hedtatetcMike." 
Least  of  all  would  I  give  way  to  such  an  unsea- 
sonable ebullition,  merely  because  a  civil  question 
«•  pcuposed  to  mc  with  such  gentleness,  and  by  a 
man  whose  concern  for  my  credit  and  character  I 


verily  believe  to  be  anoera.  I  reply,  tber efixn,  nol 
peevishly,  but  vrith  a  senseof  the  kindness  of  your 
intentions,  that  I  hope  you  may  make  yoofself 
very  easy  on  a  subject,  that  I  can  perceive  has  oc- 
casioned you  some  solicitude.  When  I  wrote  Ib^ 
poem  called  TYiUk,  it  was  indispensably  nciccastiy 
that  I  should  set  forth  that  doctrine  which  I  know 
to  be  true,  and  that  I  should  pass  what  I  under- 
stood to  be  a  just  censure  upon  opinions  and  pe  • 
suasions  that  difier  from,  or  stand  in  direct  <qpp(K 
sition  to  it;  because,  though  some  errors  may  be 
innocent,  and  even  religious  erron  are  not  always 
pernicious,  yet  in  a  case  where  the  frdth  and  hope 
of  a  Christian  are  concerned,  they  must  neccw» 
rily  be  destructive;  and  because,  neglecting  Uus, 
I  should  have  betrayed  my  subject;  either  sup- 
pressing what,  in  my  judgment.  Lb  of  the  last  im- 
portance, or  giving  countenance  by  a  timid  silonce, 
to  the  very  evils  it  was  my  design  to  combat.  That 
you  may  understand  me  better,  I  will  subjoin — 
that  I  wrote  that  poem  on  purpose  to  inculcate  the 
eleemosynary  character  of  the  gospel,  as  a  dispen- 
sation of  merey,  in  the  most  absolute  sense  of  the 
word,  to  the  exdusionof  all  claims  of  merit  on  the 
part  of  the  receiver ;  consequently  to  set  the  brand 
of  invalidity  upon  the  plea  of  works,  and  to  dis- 
cover, upon  spiritual  ground,  the  absurdity  of  that 
notion,  which  includes  a  solecism  in  the  very  tenns 
of  it,  that  man,  by  repentance  and  good  works, 
may  deserve  the  mercy  of  his  Maker :  I  call  it  a 
solecism,  because  mercy  deserved  ceases  to  be  mer- 
cy, and  must  take  the  name  of  justice.  This  is 
the  ojHnion  which  I  said  in  my  last  the  worid 
would  not  acquiesce  in ;  but  except  this,  I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  have  introduced  a  syllable  into  any 
of  my  pieces,  that  they  can  poseiUy  object  to;  and 
even  this  I  have  endeavoured  to  deliver  from  doc- 
trinal dryness,  by  as  many  pretty  things,  in  the 
way  of  trinket  and  plaything,  as  I  could  muster 
upon  the  subject  So  that  if  I  have  rubbed  their 
gums,  I  have  taken  care  to  do  it  with  a  coral,  and 
even  that  coral  embellished  by  the  ribbon  to  which 
it  ia  tied,  and  recommended  by  the  tinkling  of  all 
the  bells  I  could  contrive  to  annex  to  it. 

You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  call  on  John- 
son; being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  the  business,  I  am  able  to  satisfy  your  curiosi^ 
myself-— the  post  before  the  last  I  returned  to  him 
the  second  sheet  of  Table  Talk,  which  he  had 
sent  me  for  correction,  and  which  stands  foremoet 
in  the  volume.  The  delay  has  enabled  me  to  add 
a  piece  of  considerable  length,  which,  but  for  tha 
delay,  would  not  have  made  its  appearance  upon 
this  occasion;  it  answers  to  the  name  of  Hope. 

I  remember  a  line  in  the  Odyssey,  which,  lite- 
rally translated,  imports  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  more  impudent  than  the  belly.  But  had 
Homer  met  with  an  instance  of  modesty  like  yours, 
ho  would  either  have  suppressed  that  obscrtation, 
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cr  at  least  bave  qfoalified  it  with  an  exeeptioii.    I 
hope  that/  for  the  futuie,  Mn.  Unwin  will  never 
wfler  yon  to  go  to  London  without   puttmg 
Mme  victuals  in  jwa  pocket;  for  what  a  strange 
aitide  would  it  make  in  a  newspaper,  that  a  tall, 
well-dxeseed  gentleman,  hj  his  appearance  a  der- 
gymac,  and  with  a  purse  of  pad  in  his  pocket, 
wss  found  starved  to  death  in  the  street.    How 
would  it  puzzle  conjecture  to  account  lor  such  a 
phenomenon !    Some  would  suppose  that  you  had 
been  kidnapped,  like  Betty  Cc  nning,  of  hungry 
menior3r,  others  would  say,  the  gentleman  was  a 
methodist,  and  had  pracdsed  a  rigorous  self-denial, 
whidi  had  unhappily  proved  too  hard  for  his  con- 
stitution; hut  I  vrill  venture  to  say  that  nobody 
would  divine  the  real  cause,  or  suspect  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  your  modesty  had  occasioned  the  tragedy 
in  question.    By  the  way,  is  it  not  possible,  that 
the  spareness  and  slendemees  of  your  person  may 
be  ovring  to  tlje  same  cauael  ibr  surely  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suspect  that  the  bashfolness  which  could 
prevail  against  you,  on  so  trying  an  occasion,  may 
be  equally  prevalent  on  others.  I  remember  having 
been  told  by  Colman,  that  when  he  once  dined 
with  Garrick,  he  repeatedly  pressed  him  to  eat 
more  of  a  certain  dish,  that  he  was  known  to  be 
particularly  fond  of;  Colman  as  often  refused,  and 
at  last  declared  he  could  not :  **  But  could  not  you," 
says  Garrick,  *'  if  you  was  in  a  dark  closet  by 
yotuself  T'    The  same  question  might  perhaps  be 
put  to  you  with  as  much,  or  more  propriety,  and 
therefore  I  recommend  it  to  you,  either  to  furnish 
yourself  with  a  little  more  assurance  or  always  to 
eat  in  the  dark. 

We  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Unwin;  and  if  it 
will  be  any  comfort  to  her  to  know  it,  can  assure 
her,  that  a  lady  in  our  neighbourhood  %  always, 
on  such  occasions,  the  most  miserable  of  all  things, 
and  yet  escapes  with  great  &cility  through  all  the 
dangers  of  her  state.  Yours,  ut  temper,    W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

Jii/y  6, 1781. 

We  are  obliged  to*  you  for  the  rugs,  a  commo- 
dity that  can  never  come  to  such  a  place  as  this 
at  an  unseasonable  time.  We  have  given  one  to 
an  industrious  poor  vridow,  with  four  children, 
whose  rister  overheard  her  shivering  in  the  night, 
and  with  some  difficulty  brought  her  to  confess 
tne  next  morning,  that  she  was  half  perished  for 
want  of  sufiicient  covering.  Her  said  sister  bor- 
rowed a  rug  for  her  at  a  neighbour's  immediately, 
which  she  had  used  only  one  night  when  yours 
arrived:  and  I  doubt  not  but  we  shall  meet  with 
,a(aer8,  equally  indigent  and  deserving  of  your 
ooonty. 

Much  good  may  your  humanity  do  you,  as  it 
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does  so  much  good  to  others !— You  can  no  where 
find  objects  more  entitled  to  your  pity  than  where 
your  pity  seeks  them.  A  man,  whose  vices  and 
irregularities  have  brought  his  liberty  and  life  into 
danger,  will  always  be  viewed  with  an  eye  of  com- 
passion by  those  who  understand  what  human 
nature  is  made  of;  and  while  we  acknowledge  the 
severities  of  the  law  to  be  founded  upon  prindplsi 
of  necessity  and  justice,  and  are  glad  that  there  is 
such  a  barrier  provided  for  the  peace  of  society,  if 
we  consider  that  the  diffiirence  between  ourselves 
and  the  culprit  is  not  of  our  ovm  making,  we  shall 
be,  as  you  are,  tenderiy  afiected  by  the  view  of  his 
misery;  and  not  the  less  so  because  he  has  brought 
it  upon  himself. 

I  give  you  joy  of  your  own  hair,  no  doubt  you 
are  considerably  a  gainer  in  your  appearance  by 
being  diapervmged.  The  best  vrig  is  that  which 
most  resembles  the  natural  hair.  Why  then  shoold 
he,  who  has  hair  enough  of  his  own,  have  recourse 
to  imitation  ?  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  if  an 
arm  or  leg  could  have  been  taken  off  with  as  fittte 
pain  as  attends  the  amputation  of  a  curl  or  a  lock 
of  hair,  the  natural  limb  would  have  been  thought 
less  becoming,  or  less  convenient,  by  some  men, 
than  a  wooden  one,  and  have  been  disposed  of  ac- 
cordingly. 

Having  begun  my  letter  with  a  miserable  pen, 
I  vTas  unwilling  to  change  it  for  a  better,  lest  my 
writing  should  not  be  all  of  a  piece.  But  it  has 
worn  me  and  my  patience  quite  out  Yours  ever, 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  VERY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Jvly  12, 1781. 

I  AM  going  to  send,  what  when  you  have  read, 
you  may  scratch  your  head,  and  say,  I  suppose, 
there's  nobody  knows,  whether  what  I  have  got, 
be  verse  or  not— by  the  tune  and  the  time,  it 
ought  to  be  rhyme;  but  if  it  be,  did  you  ever  see, 
of  late  or  of  yore,  such  a  ditty  beforel 

I  have  writ  Charity,  not  for  popularity,  but  as 
well  as  I  could,  in  hopes  to  do  good;  and  if  the 
reviewer  should  say  "  to  be  sure,  tho  gentleman's 
muse  wean  methodist  shoes,  you  may  know  by 
her  pace,  and  talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her 
bard  have  little  regard,  for  the  taste  and  fashions, 
and  ruling  passions,  and  hoidening  play,  of  the 
modem  day;  and  though  she  assume  a  borrowed 
plume,  and  now  and  then  wear  a  tittering  air,  tis 
only  her  pbn,  to  catch  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and 
gay,  as  they  go  that  way,  by  a  production,  on  a 
new  construction;  she  has  baited  her  trap,  in  hopes 
to  snap  all  that  may  come,  with  a  sugar-plum.'* 
— -x-His  opinion  in  tU»  will  not  be  amiss;  'tb  wha 
I  intend  my  principal  end;  and  if  I  suooeed,  and 
folks  should  read,  till  a  few  axe  brought  to  a  mn 
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nouft  ihought,  I  should  thmk  I  am  paid,  ibr  all  I 
have  aaid,  and  oil  I  have  done,  though  I  have  run, 
many  a  time,  after  a  rhyme,  aa  far  as  from  hence, 
(o  the  end  of  my  sense,  and  by  hook  or  crodL, 
write  another  bode,  if  I  live  and  am  here,  another 
year. 

I  have  heard  befinre,  of  a  room  with  a  flomr,  laid 
upon  springs,  and  such  like  things,  with  so  much 
art,  in  every  part,  that  wlien  you  went  in,  you  was 
finced  to  b^gin  a  minuet  pace,  with  an  air  and  a 
gnce,  swimming  about,  now  in  and  now  out,  with 
a  deal  of  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  without  pipe  or 
string,  or  any  such  thing;  and  now  I  have  writ,  in  a 
rhyming  fit,  what  will  make  you  dance,  and  as  you 
advanc«',  will  keep  you  still,  though  against  your 
will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till  you  come 
to  an  end  of  what  I  have  penn'd;  which  that  you 
may  do,  ere  Xdadam  and  you  are  quite  worn  out 
with  jigging  about,  I  take  my  leave,  and  here  you 
receive,  a  bow  prolbund,  down  to  the  ground,  from 
your  humble  me—  W.  C, 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FBIENO,  Ju/y  29,  1781. 

Having  given  the  case  you  laid  before  me  in 
your  last  all  due  consideration,  I  proceed  to  an- 
swer it;  and  in  order  to  clear  my  way,  diall,  in 
(he  first  place,  set  down  my  senseof  tiiose  pasMges 
in  Scrtptore  which,  on  a  hasty  perusal,  seem  to 
clash  with  the  opinion  I  am  going  to  give—"  if  a 
man  smite  one  cheek,  turn  the  other." — "  If  he 
take  thy  cloak,  let  him  take  thy  coat  also." — That 
is,  I  suppose,  rather  than  on  a  vindictive  principle 
avail  yourself  of  that  remedy  the  law  allows  you, 
in  the  way  of  retaliation,  for  that  was  the  subject 
immediately  under  the  discussion  of  the  speaker. 
Nothing  ia  so  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Go^tel, 
as  the  gratification  of  resentment  and  revenge ; 
but  I  can  not  essUy  persuade  myself  to  think,  that 
the  author  of  that  dispensation  could  possibly  ad- 
viie  his  followers  to  consult  their  own  peace  at  the 
expense  of  the  peace  of  society,  or  inculcate  an 
universal  abstinence  from  the  use  of  lawful  reme- 
dies, to  the  encouragement  of  injury  and  oppres- 
sbn. 

8t.  Paul  again  seems  to  condemn  the  practice 
of  going  to  law,  "  Why  do  ye  not  rather  sufier 
wrong  1  &C."  But  if  we  look  again,  we  shall  find 
that  a  litidious  temper  had  obtained,  and  was  pre- 
valent among  the  professors  of  the  day.  This  he 
i!endcmned,  and  with  good  reason;  it  was  un- 
seemly to  the  last  degree,  that  the  disciples  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  should  worry  and  vex  each  other 
with  jdjurious  treatment,  and  unnecessary  dis- 
f  siieSj  to  the  scandal  of  their  religion  in  the  eyes 
of  the  heathen.  But  surely  he  did  not  mean  any 
autre  than  his  Master,  in  the  place  above  alluded 


to,  that  the  most  hamdess  members  of  socie^ 
should  receive  no  advantage  of  its  laws,  or  sfaosik 
be  the  only  persons  in  the  WMid  who  should  d» 
rive  no  benefit  finnm  those  institntioiis^  withoti 
;  which  society  can  not  snbaist  Neither  of  thes 
[could  mean  to  throw  down  the  pale  of  pmpeKty, 
and  to  lay  the  Christian  part  of  the  wcrid  opet«, 
throughout  all  ages,  to  the  incnisions  of  unlindtee 
violence  and  wrong. 

{  By  this  time  you  an  sufiiciently  aware,  that  I 
think  you  have  an  undisputaUe  right  to  leoovei 
at  law  what  is  so  dishonestly  withheld  from  yon. 
The  fellow,  I  suppose,  has  discernment  enough 
to  see  adifiference  between  you  and  the  generality 
of  the  clergy;  and  cnnaing  enough  to  coneem 
the  purpose  <^  turning  your  meekness  and  fins 
bearance  to  good  account,  and  of  coimng  theai 
into  hard  cash,  which  he  means  to  put  in  his 
pocket.  But  1  would  disappoint  him,  and  show 
him,  that  though  a  Chiistian  is  not  to  be  quarrel- 
some, he  is  not  to  be  crushed — and  that  thoogfa 
he  is  but  a  worm  befi>re  Qod,  he  is  not  mdi  a 
worm,  as  every  selfish  unprincipled  wretch  may 
tread  upon  at  his  pleasure. 

I  lately  heard  a  stinry  from  a  lady,  whohas  qwot 
many  years  of  her  life  in  France,  somewhat  to  the 
present  purpose.  An  Ahb6,  unlveisally  esteemed 
for  his  piety,  and  especially  for  the  meekness  oT 
his  mannen,  had,  yet  undesignedly,  given  some 
offence  to  a  shabby  fellow  in  his  parish.  The  man, 
concluding  he  might  do  as  he  pleased  with  so  for* 
giving  and  genlJe  a  character,  struck  him  on  oee 
cheek,  and  bade  him  turn  the  other.  The  good 
man  did  so,  and  when  he  had  reo^ved  the  two 
slaps,  which  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  submit 
to,  turned  again,  and  beat  him  soundly.  I  do  not 
wish  to  fte  you  follow  the  French  gentleman's 
example,  but  1  believe  nobody  that  has  heard  the 
story  condemns  him  much  for  the  spirit  he  showed 
upon  the  occasion. 

I  had  the  relation  from  Lady  Austen,*  aster  to 
Mrs.  Jones,  wife  of  the  minister  at  Clifton.  She 
is  a  most  agreeable  woman,  and  has  fallen  in  love 
with  your  mother  and  me;  insomuch,  that  I  do 
not  know  but  she  may  settle  at  Olney.  Yester- 
day se'eimight  we  all  dined  together  in  the  Jen- 
nie— a  most  ddightful  retirement,  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Throckmorton  of  Weston.  Lady  Austen's 
lackey,  and  a  lad  that  vraits  on  me  in  the  garden, 
drove  a  wheelbarrow  ftill  of  eatables  and  drink»> 
bles  to  the  scene  of  our  Feie  Chumpitre.  A  board 
laid  over  the  top  of  the  wheelbarrow  served  us  for 
a  table;  our  dining-room  was  a  root-house  lined 
with  moss  and  ivy.  At  six  o'clock,  the  servants, 
who  had  dined  under  a  great  elm  upon  the  ground, 
at  a  little  distance,  boiled  the  kettle,  and  the  said 


*  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Austen,  Bait  aad  tLe  iaAj  altatlsi 
U)  In  the  adreitlaemeot  prefixed  ti>  the  Tnlc. 
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wbeelbaziow  wrwd  us  fiir  a  tea-table.  We  then 
took  a  walk  into  the  wUdernea,  about  half  a  mile 
off,  and  were  at  home  again  a  little  after  eight, 
having  spent  the  day  together  fiom  noon  till  eye- 
ning,  without  one  croaa  occurrence,  or  the  leaat 
weariness  of  each  other.  A  hapEWiess  &w  parties 
of  pleasure  can  boast  of. 

Yours,  with  our  joint  love,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRiEXO,  Auguat  25,  1781. 

Wk  rejoioe  with  you  sincerely  in  the  birth  of 
another  son,  and  in  the  prospect  you  have  of  Mrs. 
Unwin's  recovery;  may  your  three  children,  and 
the  next  three,  when  they  shall  make  their  ap- 
peaitmce,  prove  so  many  blessings  to  their  parents, 
and  make  you  wbh  that  you  had  twice  the  num- 
ber. But  what  mode  you  expect  daily  that  you 
should  hear  from  me  1  Letter  for  letter  is  the  law 
of  all  correspondence  whatsoever,  and  because  I 
wrote  last,  I  have  indulged  myself  for  some  time 
in  expectation  of  a  sheet  from  you. — ^Not  that  I 
govern  myself  entirely  by  the  punctilio  of  lecipro- 
cation,  but  having  been  pretty  much  occupied  of 
late,  I  was  not  sorry  to  £nd  myself  at  Ubatj  to 
exercise  my  discretion,  and  furnished  with  a  good 
excuse  if  I  choose  to  be  silent 

I  expected,  as  you  remember,  to  have  been  pub- 
lished last  spring,  and  was  disappointed.  The 
delay  has  afibrded  me  an  opportunity  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  my  publication  by  about  a  third ; 
and  if  my  muse  has  not  forsaken  me,  which  I 
rather  suspect  to  be  the  case,  may  possibly  yet  add 
to  it.  I  have  a  subject  in  hand,  which  promises 
me  a  great  abundance  of  poetical  matter,  but 
which,  for  want  of  a  something  I  am  not  able  to 
describe,  I  can  not  at  present  proceed  with.  The 
name  of  it  is  Retirement^  and  my  purpose,  to  re- 
commend the  proper  improvement  of  it,  to  set  forth 
the  requisites  for  that  end,  and  to  enlarge  upon 
the  happiness  of  that  state  of  life,  when  managed 
as  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  course  of  my  journey 
through  this  ample  theme,  I  should  wish  to  touch 
upon  the  characters,  the  deficiencies,  and  the  mis- 
tfUces  of  thousands,  who  enter  on  a  scene  of  retire- 
ment, unqualified  for  it  in  every  respect,  and  with 
such  designs  as  to  have  no  tendency  to  promote 
either  their  own  happiness  or  that  of  others.  But 
as  I  have  told  you  before,  there  are  times  when  I 
om  no  moi«  a  poet  than  I  am  a  mathematician; 
and  when  such  a  time  occurs,  I  always  think  it 
better  to  give  up  the  point,  than  to  labour  it  in 
vain.  I  shall  yet  again  be  obliged  to  trouble  you 
for  franks;  the  addition  of  three  thousand  lines, 
or  near  that  nuober,  having  occasioned  a  demand 
whieh  1  did  not  always  foresee;  but  your  obliging 


finend,  and  your  obliging  self,  having  allowed  me  the 
liberty  of  applicatum,  I  make  it  without  apology. 

Tiie  solitude,  or  rather  tlie  duality  of  our  con- 
dition at  Olney,  seems  drawing  to  a  conclusion. 
You  have  not  forgot,  perhaps,  that  the  building 
we  inhabit  consists  of  two  mansions.  And  b^ 
cause  you  have  only  seen  the  inside  of  that  part 
of  it  which  IS  in  our  oociqntion,  I  therefore  in- 
form you,  that  the  other  end  of  it  is  by  for  the 
most  superb,  as  well  as  the  most  commodioas. 
Lady  Austen  has  seen  it,  has  set  her  heart  upon 
it,  is  going  to  fit  it  up  and  fiimish  it,  and  if  she 
can  get  lid  of  the  remaining  two  years  of  the  lease 
of  her  London  house,  will  probably  enter  upon  it  in 
a  twelve-month.  You  will  be  pleased  with  this 
intelligence,  because  I  have  already  told  you,  that 
she  is  a  woman  perfectly  well-bred,  sensible,  and 
in  eveiy  respect  agreeable;  and  above  all,  because 
she  loves  your  mother  dearly.  It  has  in  my  eyes 
(and  I  doubt  not  it  will  have  the  same  in  youzs) 
strong  marks  of  providential  interposition.  A  fo- 
male  fiiend,  and  one  who  bids  foir  to  prove  her- 
self worthy  of  the  i^fipellation,  comes,  recoomiended 
by  a  variety  of  considerations,  to  such  a  place  as 
Olney.  Since  Mr.  Kevrton  went,  and  till  this 
lady  came,  there  was  not  in  the  kingdom  a  retire- 
ment more  absolutely  such  than  ours.  We  did 
not  want  company,  but  when  it  came,  we  found 
it  agreeable.  A  person  that  has  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  understands  it  well,  has  high  spiritt| 
a  lively  fancy,  and  great  readiness  of  conversation, 
introduces  asprightlinessintosuchasoeneasthisi 
which  if  it  was  peaoeftd  before,  is  not  the  wans 
for  being  a  little  enlivened.  In  case  of  illness  too, 
to  which  all  are  liable,  it  was  rather  a  gloomy  pros- 
pect, if  we  aUowed  ourselves  to  advert  to  it,  that 
there  was  hardly  a  woman  in  the  place  from  whom 
it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  have  expected 
either  comfort  or  assistance.  The  present  curate's 
wife  b  a  valuable  pexson,  but  has  a  fomily  of  her 
own,  and  though  a  ndghbour,  is  not  a  very  near 
one.  But  if  this  plan  is  effected,  we  shall  be  in  a 
manner  one  fomily,  and  I  suppose  never  pass  a 
day  without  some  intercourse  vnth  each  other. 

Your  mother  sends  her  warm  affections,  and 
welcomes  into  the  world  the  new-bom  William. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C, 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Octcher  6,  1781. 

What  a  world  are  you  daily  conversant  with, 
which  I  have  not  seen  these  twenty  yean,  and 
shall  never  see  again !  The  arts  of  dissipation  CI 
suppose)  are  nowhere  practised  with  more  refine- 
n^it  or  success,  than  at  the  place  of  your  pment 
residenoe.    By  your  account  of  it,  it  seems  to  be 
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just  what  it  was  when  I  vidted  it,  a  scene  of  idle- 
ness and  luxury,  music,  dancing,  cards,  walking, 
riding,  bathing,  eating,  drinking,  cofiee,  tea,  scan- 
da],  dressing,  yawning,  sleeping,  the  rooms  per- 
haps more  magni£cent,  because  the  proprietore  are 
grown  richer,  but  the  manners  and  occupations 
of  the  company  just  the  same.  Though  my  life 
has  long  been  like  that  of  a  recluse,  I  have  not  the 
temper  of  one,  nor  am  I  in  the  least  an  enemy  to 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour;  but  I  can  not  envy 
you  your  situation;  I  even  feel  myself  constrained 
to  prefer  the  silence  of  this  nook,  and  the  snug  fire- 
side in  our  own  diminutive  parlour,  to  all  the  splen- 
dour and  gaiety  of  Brighton. 

Tou  ask  me,  how  I  feel  on  the  occasion  of  my 
approaching  publication?  Perfectly  at  my  ease. 
If  I  had  not  been  pretty  well  assured  before  hand 
that  my  tranquillity  would  be  but  little  endangered 
by  such  a  measure,  I  would  never  have  engaged  in 
it;  for  I  can  not  bear  disturbance.  I  have  had  in 
view  two  principal  objects;  first  to  amuse  myself; 
and  secondly,  to  compass  that  point  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  others  might  possibly  be  the  better  for 
my  amusement  If  I  have  succeeded,  it  will  give 
me  pleasure;  but  if  I  have  failed,  I  shall  not  be 
mortified  to  the  degree  that  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
pected. I  remember  an  old  adage  (though  not 
where  it  is  to  be  found),  bene  vixit^  qui  hem  latuU^ 
and  if  I  had  recollected  it  at  the  right  time^  it 
■hpuld  have  been  the  motto  to  my  book.  By  the 
way,  it  will  maike  an  excellent  one  for  Retire- 
ment, if  you  can  but  tell  me  whom  to  quote  for  it. 
The  critics  can  not  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  I 
have  in  reflecting,  that  so  far  as  my  leisure  has 
been  employed  in  writing  for  the  public,  it  has 
been  conscientiously  employed,  and  with  a  view 
to  their  advantage.  There  u  nothing  agreeable, 
to  be  sure,  in  being  chronicled  for  a  dunce;  but  I 
believe  there  lives  not  a  man  upon  earth,  who 
would  be  less  afiected  by  it  than  myselt  With 
all  this  indifiTerence  to  fame,  which  you  know  me 
too  well  to  suppose  me  capable  of  afiecting,  I  have 
taken  the  utmost  pains  to  deserve  it.  This  may 
appear  a  mystery  or  a  paradox  in  practice,  but  it 
is  true.  I  conadered  that  the  taste  of  the  day  is 
refined,  and  delicate  to  excess,  and  that  to  disgust 
that  delicacy  of  taste,  by  a  slovenly  inattention  to 
it,  would  be  to  forfeit  at  once  all  hope  of  being 
useful;  and  for  this  reason,  though  I  have  written 
more  verse  this  last  year,  than  perhaps  any  man 
in  England,  I  have  finished,  and  polished,  and 
touched,  and  retouched,  with  the  utmost  care. 
If  after  all  I  should  be  converted  into  waste  paper. 
It  may  be  my  misfortune,  but  it  vrill  not  be  my 
built  I  shall  bear  it  with  the  most  perfect  se- 
renity. 

I  do  not  mea^  co  give a  copy :  he  is  a 

gonri-natared  little  man,  and  crows  exactly  like  a' 


cock,  but  knows  no  more  oi  veite  than  the  ooek 
he  imitates. 

Whoever  supposes  tbat  Lady  Austen's  fintoos 
is  precarioufl,  is  mistaken.  I  eanassoreyou,  upos 
the  ground  of  the  most  drcurostantiai  and  authen- 
tic mformaliony  that  it  is  both  genteel  and  pei  • 
fecdy  safe.  Youn,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 


MT  DEAR  COUSIN, 


Oct.  19,  ITOL 


Your  fear  lest  I  should  think  you  unworthy 
of  my  correspondence,  on  account  of  your  delay  to 
answer,  may  change  sides  now,  and  more  properiy 
belongs  to  me.  It  is  long  since  I  reonved  your 
last,  and  yet  I  believe  I  can  say  truly,  that  not  a 
post  has  gone  by  me  since  the  receipt  of  it,  that 
has  not  reminded  me  of  the  debt  I  owe  yoa,  for 
your  obliging  and  unreserved  communications  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  especially  for  the  latter,  because 
I  consider  them  as  marks  of  your  peculiar  confi- 
dence. The  truth  is,  I  have  been  such  a  verse- 
maker  myself,  and  so  busy  in  preparing  a  volume 
for  the  press,  which  I  imagine  will  make  its  aup- 
pearance  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  that  I  hardly 
had  leuure  to  listen  to  the  calls  of  any  other  en- 
gagement It  IB  however  finished,  and  gone  to 
the  printer's,  and  I  have  nothing  now  to  do  with 
it,  but  to  correct  the  sheets  as  they  are  smt  to 
me,  and  consign  it  over  to  the  judgment  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  a  bold  undertaking  at  this  time  of  day, 
when  so  many  writers  of  the  greatest  abilities  have 
gone  before,  who  seem  to  have  anticipated  eveiy 
valuable  subject,  as  well  as  all  the  graces  of  poeti- 
cal embellishment,  to  step  forth  into  the  world  in 
the  character  of  a  bard,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  luxury,  idleness,  and  vice,  have  de- 
bauched the  public  taste,  and  that  nothing  hardly 
is  welcome  but  childish  fiction,  or  what  has  at  least 
a  tendency  to  excite  a  laugh.  I  thought,  however, 
that  I  had  stumbled  upon  some  subjects,  that  had 
never  before  been  poetically  treated,  and  upon 
some  others,  to  which  I  imagined  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  give  an  air  of  novelty  by  the  manner 
of  treating  them.  My  sole  drift  is  to  be  useful; 
a  point  which  however  I  knew  I  should  in  vain 
aim  at,  unless  I  could  be  likewise  entertaining.  I 
have  therefore  fixed  these  two  strings  upon  my 
bow,  and  by  the  help  of  both  have  done  my  best 
to  send  my  arrow  to  the  mark.  My  readers  will 
hardly  have  begun  to  laugh,  before  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  correct  that  levity  and  peruse  me 
with  a  more  .serious  air.  As  to  the  efiect,  1  leave 
it  alone  in  His  hands,  who  can  alone  produce  it: 
neither  prose  nor  verse  can  reform  the  manners 
of  a  diasolute  age,  much  less  can  they  inspire  a 
sense  of  religious  oblige  lion,  unless  assisted  and 
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made  efficacioiis  by  the  power  who  superintendt 
the  troth  he  has  youchsafed  to  impart 

You  made  my  heart  ache  with  a  iympathetic 
norrow,  when  jwi  deacribed  the  state  of  your  mind 
on  occasion  of  your  late  visit  into  Hertfordshire. 
Bad  I  been  previously  informed  of  your  journey 
before  you  made  it,  I  should  have  been  able  to 
have  foretold  all  your  feeling  with  the  most  un- 
erring certainty  of  prediction.    You  will  never 
cease  to  feel  upon  that  subject;  but  with  your  prin- 
ciples of  resignation,  and  acquiescence  in  the  di- 
vine will,  you  will  always  feel  as  becomes  a  chris- 
tian.   We  are  forbidden  to  murmur,  but  we  are 
not  forbidden  to  regret;  and  whom  we  loved  ten- 
derly while  living,  we  may  still  puisne  with  an  af> 
fectionate  remembrance,  without  having  any  oc- 
casion to  charge  ourselves  with  rebellion  against 
the  sovereignty  that  appointed  a  separation.    A 
day  is  coming,  when  I  am  confident  you  wiU  see 
and  know,  that  meicy  to  both  parties  vras  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  /i  scene,  the  recollection  of  which  is 
still  painful  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEKD,  NoV.  6,  1781. 

I  GIVE  you  joy  of  your  safe  return  from  the  lips 
of  the  great  deep.  You  did  not  indeed  discern 
many  signs  of  sobriety,  or  true  wisdom,  among  the 
people  of  Brighthelmstone,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
observe  the  manners  of  a  multitude,  of  whatever 
rank,  without  learning  something;  I  mean,  if  a 
man  has  a  mind  like  yours,  capable  of  reflection, 
[f  he  sees  nothing  to  imitate,  he  is  sure  to  see 
something  to  avoid;  if  nothing  to  congratulate  hb 
fellow  creatures  upon,  at  least  much  to  excite  his 
compassion.  There  is  not,  I  think,  so  melancholy 
a  sight  in  the  world  (an  hospitel  Lb  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  it)  as  that  of  a  thousand  persons  di»- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  gentry,  who,  gentle 
perhaps  by  nature,  and  made  more  gentle  by  edu- 
cation, have  the  appearance  of  being  innocent  and 
inofiensivc,  yet  being  destitute  of  all  religion,  or 
not  at  all  governed  by  the  religion  they  profoss, 
are  none  of  them  at  any  great  dbtance  from  an 
ttemal  state,  where  self-deception  will  be  impossi- 
ble, and  where  amusemento  can  not  enter.  Some 
of  them,  we  may  say,  will  be  reclaimed — ^it  is  most 
probable  indeed  that  some  of  them  will,  because 
mercy,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is 
fond  of  disdnguishing  itself  by  seeking  ito  objecte 
among  the  most  desperate  class;  but  the  Scripture 
gives  no  encouragement  to  the  warmest  charity  to 
hope  for  deliverance  for  them  all.  When  I  see  an 
affficted  and  an  unhappy  man,  I  say  to  myself, 
there  is  perhaps  a  man  whom  the  worid  would 
envy,  if  they  knew  the  value  of  his  sorrows,  which 
tie  possibly  intended  only  to  sofljn  his  hrart,  and 
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to  turn  his  affections  towud  their  proper  centre. 
But  when  I  see  or  hear  of  a  crowd  of  voluptuaries, 
who  have  no  ean  but  for  music,  no  eyes  but  for 
si^endour,  and  no  tongue  but  for  impertinence  and 
folly — I  say,  or  at  least  I  see  occasion  to  say— 
This  is  madness— This  persisted  in  must  have  a 
tragical  conclusion — It  will  condemn  you,  not  only 
as  christians  unworthy  of  the  name,  but  as  intelL*  • 
gent  creatures— You  know  by  the  light  of  nature, 
if  you  have  not  quenched  it,  that  theie  is  a  God, 
and  that  a  life  like  youn  can  not  be  according  to 
his  will. 

I  ask  no  paidon  of  you  for  the  gravity  and  gloomi- 
ness of  these  reflections,  which  I  stumbled  on  when 
I  least  expected  it;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  these 
or  others  of  a  like  complexion  are  sure  to  occur  to 
me  when  I  think  of  a  scene  of  public  divernm 
like  that  you  have  lately  left. 

I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  Johnson  told  you  the 
truth,  when  he  said  he  should  publish  me  soon  af- 
ter Christmas.  His  press  has  been  rather  more 
punctual  in  ite  remittances,  than  it  used  to  be;  we 
have  now  but  little  more  than  two  of  the  longest 
jneces,  and  the  small  ones  that  are  to  follow,  by 
way  of  epilogue,  to  print  off,  and  then  the  affair 
is  finished.  But  once  more  I  am  obliged  to  gape 
for  franks ;  only  these,  which  I  hope  will  be  the 
last  I  shall  want,  at  yours  and  Mr. ^'s  conve- 
nient leisure. 

We  rejcnce  that  you  have  so  much  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  John's  proficiency.  The  more  spi- 
rit he  has,  the  better,  if  his  spirit  is  but  managea- 
ble, and  put  under  such  management  as  your  pro- 
dence  and  Mrs.  Unwin's  will  suggest  I  need  not 
guard  you  against  severity,  of  which  I  conclude 
there  is  no  need,  and  which  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
at  aU  inclined  to  practise  without  it;  but  perhaps 
if  I  was  to  whisper  beware  of  too  much  indulgence 
— I  should  only  give  a  lunt  that  the  fondness  of  a 
father  for  a  fine  boy  might  seem  to  justify.  I  have 
no  particular  reason  for  the  caution,  at  this  dis- 
tance it  is  not  possible  I  should,  but  in  a  case  like 
yours,  an  admonition  of  that  sort  seldom  wanto 
propriety.  Yours,  my  dear  fnend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UJNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  NoV,  26,  1781. 

I  WROTE  to  you  by  the  last  post,  supposing  yon 
at  Stock ;  but  lest  that  letter  should  not  follow  you 
to  Laytonstone,  and  you  should  suspect  me  of  un- 
reasonable delay,  and  lest  the  fiank  you  have  sent 
me  should  degenerate  into  waste  paper,  and  perish 
upon  my  hands,  I  write  again.  The  former  leir 
ter,  however,  containing  all  my  present  stock  of 
intelligence,  it  w  more  than  posuble  that  this  may 
prove  a  blank,  or  but  little  worthy  your  aoceptenos. 
You  win  do  me  the  justice  to  suppow,  that  if  * 
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oould  be  Teiy  entertainiiig,  I  would  be  so,  because, 
by  giving  me  credit  for  such  a  wiUingness  to  please, 
y%jia  only  allow  me  a  shan  of  that  uniTenal  vani- 
ty, which  indinee  every  man,  upon  all  ooeaeions, 
to  exhibit  himflelf  to  the  best  advantage.  To  say 
the  truth,  however,  when  I  write,  as  I  do  to  you, 
not  about  business,  nor  on  any  subject  that  i^ 
proaches  to  that  description,  I  mean  much  less  my 
eorrespondent's  amusement,  which  my  modesty 
will  not  always  permit  me  to  hope  for,  than  my 
own.  There  is  a  pleasure  annexed  to  the  commo- 
nication  of  one's  ideas,  whether  by  word  of  mouth, 
or  by  letter,  which  nothing  eartUy  can  supply  the 
place  of,  and  it  is  the  delight  we  find  in  this  mu- 
tual intercoune,  that  not  only  proves  us  to  be  crea- 
tures intended  for  social  life,  but  more  than  any 
thing  else'  perhaps  fits  us  for  it  I  have  no  patience 
wUh  philosophers — they,  one  and  all,  suppose  (at 
least  I  understand  it  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion 
among  tbem)  that  man's  weakness,  his  necessities, 
his  inability  to  stand  alone,  have  furnished  the  pre- 
vailing motive,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
renounced  at  first  a  lifo  of  solitude,  and  became  a 
gregarious  cleature.  It  seems  to  me  more  reaaonar 
ble,  as  vrell  as  more  honourable  to  my  species,  to 
suppose,  that  genjerosity  of  soul,  and  a  brotherly 
attachment  to  our  o^n  kind,  drew  us,  as  it  were, 
to  one  common  cest^,  taught  us  to  build  cities, 
and  inhabit  them,  and  welcome  every  stranger, 
that  would  cast  in  his  k)t  amongst  us,  that  we 
might  enjoy  fellowship  with  each  other,  and  the 
luxury  ot  reciprocal  endearments,  without  which 
a  paradise  could  afford  no  comfort.  There  are  in- 
deed all  sorts  of  characters  in  the  world ;  there  are 
some  whose  understandings  are  so  sluggish,  and 
whose  hearts  are  such  mere  clods,  that  they  live  in 
■odety  without  either  contributing  to  the  sweets 
of  it,  or  having  any  relish  for  them.  A  man  of 
this  stamp  passes  by  our  window  continually — I 
never  saw  him  conversing  with  a  neighbour  but 
once  in  my  life,  though  I  have  known  him  by  sight 
these  twelve  years ;  he  is  of  a  very  sturdy  make, 
and  has  a  round  belly,  extremely  protuberant, 
which  he  evidently  considers  as  his  best  friend,  be- 
cause it  is  his  only  companion,  and  it  is  the  labour 
of  Ills  life  to  fill  it.  I  can  easily  conceive,  that  it 
is  merely  the  love  of  good  eating  and  drinking, 
and  now  and  then  the  want  of  a  new  pair  of  shoes, 
that  attaches  this  man  so  much  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  Mow  mortals;  for  suppose  these  exi- 
gencies, and  others  of  a  like  kind,  to  subsist  no 
longer,  and  what  is  there  that  could  possibly  give 
aodety  the  preference  in  his  esteem  1  He  might 
Mrut  about  with  his  two  thumbs  upon  his  hips  in 
the  wilderness,  he  could  hardly  be  more  silent  than 
be  IS  at  Olney,  and  for  any  advantage,  or  comfort, 
or  fHendshif ,  or  orotherly  affection,  he  could  not 
he  more  destitute  bf  such  blessings  there,  than  in 
iiio  nrrsent  sitU'^tion.    But  other  men  have  some- 


thingmore  than  guts  to  satisfy;  tfiere  are  tlie  yearn- 
ings of  the  heart,  which,  let  philosophers  say  what 
they  win,  aromoie  importunate  than  all  the  neces- 
sities of  the  body,  that  will  not  sufier  a  creature, 
vrorthy  to  be  called  human,  to  be  contented  with 
an  insulated  life,  or  to  look  for  his  fiiends  anions 
the  beasts  of  the  forest.  Yourself^  for  instance ! 
It  fai  not  because  there  are'no  tailors  or  pastry-cooks 
to  be  found  upon  Salisbury  plain,  that  ycm  do  not 
choose  it  for  your  abode,  but  because  you  are 
a  philantbropistr— because  you  are  susooptiUe 
of  social  impnssions,  and  have  a  pleasure  in  doing 
a  kindness  when  you  can.  Now  upon  the  word 
of  a  poor  creature,  I  have  said  all  that  I  have  said, 
without  the  least  intention  to  say  one  word  of  it 
when  I  began.  But  thus  it  is  vvith  my  thoughts 
—when  you  shake  a  crab-tree  the  fruit  fells ;  good 
for  nothing  indeed  when  you  have  got  it,  but  still 
the  best  that  is  to  be  expected  from  a  crab-tree. 
You  are  welcome  to  them,  such  as  they  are,  axKl 
if  you  approve  my  sentiments,  tdl  the  phikso^ierB 
of  the  day,  that  I  have  outahot  them  all,  and  have 
discovered  the  true  origin  of  society,  when  I  least 
looked  for  it. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UN  WIN 

ACT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Jan,  5,  1762L 

Did  I  allow  myself  to  plead  the  conunon  excuse 
of  idle  correspondents,  and  esteem  it  a  suflbaent 
reason  for  not  writing,  that  I  have  nothing  to  write 
about,  I  certainly  should  not  write  now.  But  I 
have  so  often  found,  on  similar  occasions,  when  a 
great  penury  of  matter  has  seemed  to  threaten  me 
with  an  utter  impossibility  of  hatching  a  letter, 
that  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  put  pen  to  paper, 
and  go  on,  in  order  to  conquer  all  difficulties ;  that, 
availing  myself  of  past  experience,  I  now  begin 
with  a  most  assured  persuasion,  that  sooner  or  later, 
one  idea  naturally  suggesting  another,  I  shall  come 
to  a  most  prosperous  oondusion. 

In  the  last  Review,  I  mean  in  the  last  but  one, 
I  saw  Johnson's  critique  upon  Prior  and  Pope.  I 
am  bound  to  acquiesce  in  his  opinion  of  the  latter, 
because  it  has  always  been  my  own.  I  could  never 
agree  with  those  who  preferred  him  to  Dryden ; 
nor  with  others  (I  have  known  such,  and  persons 
of  taste  and  discernment  top)  who  could  not  allow 
him  to  be  a  poet  at  all.  He  was  certainly  a  me- 
chanical maker  of  verses,  and  in  every  line  he  ever 
wrote,  we  see  indubitable  marks  of  most  indefati- 
gable industry  and  labour.  Writers  who  find  it 
necessary  to  make  such  strenuous  and  painful  ex- 
ertions, are  generally  as  phlegmatic  as  they  are 
correct ;  but  Pope  was,  in  this  respect,  exempted 
from  the  common  lot  of  authors  of  that  class. 
With  the  unwearied  application  of  a  plodding  Fle- 
mish painter,  who  draws  a  shrimp  with  tbo  most 
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nunuto  ezactneaB^  he  had  all  the  genius  oi  one  of 
the  fiist  maaten.    Never  I  believe  were  auch  te- 
knta  and  auch  drudgery  united.    But  I  admire 
Dryden  moat,  who  haa  succeeded  by  mere  dint  of 
genius,  and  in  spite  of  a  lazinesB  and  carelessneBS 
ahnost  peculiar  to  himaeli    His  &uits  are  num- 
berless, and  ao  are  his  beauties.    His  fiiults  are 
those  of  a  great  man,  vid  his  beauties  are  such  (at 
least  sometimes)  as  Pope,  with  all  his  touching, 
and  retouching,  could  never  equal.    So  far,  there- 
forOf  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Johnson.    But  I  can 
not  subscribe  to  what  he  says  of  Prior.    In  the 
first  place,  though  my  memory  may  fail  me,  I  do 
not  recollect  that  he  takes  any  notice  of  his  Solo- 
mon ;  in  my  mind  the  best  poem,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  subject  of  it,  or  the  execution,  that  he 
ever  wrote.    In  the  next  place,  he  condemns  him 
fi>r  introducing  Venus  and  Cupid  into  hii  lovo- 
verses,  and  concludes  it  impoesible  his  passion 
could  be  sincere,  because  when  he  would  express 
it  he  Has  recourse  to  &bles.    But  when  Prior  wrote, 
those  deities  Were  not  so  obsolete  as  they  are  at 
present.    His  contemporary  writers,  and  some 
that  succeeded  him,  did  not  think  them  beneath 
their  notice.    Tibullus,  in  reality,  disbelieved  their 
existence  as  much  as  we  do ;  yet  Tibullus  is  al- 
lowed to  be  the  prince  of  ail  poetical  inamoratos, 
though  he  mentions  them  in  almost  every  page. 
There  is  a  fashion  in  these  things,  which  the  Doc- 
tor aeems  to  have  forgotten.    But  what  shall  we 
say  of  his  fusty-rusty  remarks  ui>on  Henry  and 
Emma  1    I  agree  with  him,  that  morally  consider- 
ed, both  the  knight  and  his  Udy  are  bad  charac- 
ters, and  that  each  exhibits  an  example  which 
ought  not  to  be  followed.    The  man  dissembles  in 
a  way  that  would  have  justified  the  woman  had 
•  she  renounced  him ;  and  the  woman  resolves  to 
follow  him  at  the  expense  d  delicacy,  propriety, 
and  even  modesty  itself.    But  when  the  critic  caUs 
it  a  dull  dialogue,  who  but  a  critic  vrill  believe  him  1 
There  are  few  readers  of  poetry  of  either  sex,  in 
this  country,  who  can  not  remember  how  that  en- 
chanting piece  has  bewitched  them,  who  do  not 
know,  that  instead  of  finding  it  tedious,  they  have 
been  so  delighted  with  the  romantic  turn  of  it,  as 
to  have  overlooked  all  its  defects,  and  to  have  giv- 
en it  a  consecrated  place  in  their  memories,  with- 
out ever  feeling  it  a  burthen.    I  wonder  almost, 
that  as  the  Bacchanals  served  Orpheus,  the  boys 
and  girls  do  not  tear  this  husky,  dry,  commentator, 
limb  from  limb,  in  .resentment  of  such  an  injury  done 
to  their  darling  poet  I  admire  Johnson  as  a  man  of 
great  erudition  and  sense ;  but  when  he  sets  him- 
self up  for  a  judge  of  writers  upon  the  subject  of 
love,  a  passion  which  I  suppose  he  never  felt  in  his 
life,  he  might  as  well  think  himself  qualified  to 
pronounce  upon  a  treatise  on  horsemanship,  or  the 
art  of  fortification. 

The  next  packet  I  receive  will  bring  me,  I  im- 


agine, the  last  proof  sheet  of  my  volume,  whieli 
will  consist  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
honestly  printed.  My  public  eiUrie  therefore  Is 
not  fiur  distant  Yours«  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWLM. 


MT  DEAA  WILLIAM, 


Jan.  17,  1782L 


I  AM  glad  we  agree  in  our  opinion  of  king  critic, 
and  the  writers  on  whom  he  has  bestowed  his  an* 
imadversions.    It  ii  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me 
whether  I  think  with  the  worid  at  large  or  not, 
but  I  wish  my  fiiends  to  be  of  .my  mind.    The 
same  work  will  wear  a  difierent  appearance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  same  man,  according  to  the  different 
views  with  which  he  reads  it;  if  merely  for  his 
amusement,  his  candour  being  in  less  danger  of  a 
tvrist  firom  interest  or  prejudice,  he  is  pleased  with 
what  is  really  pleasing,  imd  is  not  over  curious  to 
discover  a  blemish,  because  the  exerdse  of  a  mi- 
nute exactness  is  not  consistent  with  his  purpose. 
But  if  he  once  becomes  a  critic  by  trade,  the  case  is 
altered.    He  mutt  then  at  any  rate -establish,  it 
he  can,  an  opinion  in  every  mind,  of  his  uncom- 
mon disoemment,  and  his  exquisite  taste.    This 
great  end  he  can  never  aoromptiah  by  thinking  in 
the  track  that  has  been  beaten  under  the  hoof  of 
public  judgment.    He  must  endeavour  to  con- 
vince the  worid,  that  their  favourite  authors  have 
more  fiiults  than  they  are  aware  o^  and  such  as 
they  have  never  suspected.    Having  marked  out 
a  writer,  universally  esteemed,  whom  he  finds  it 
for  that  very  reason  cmivenient  to  depreciate 
and  traduce,  he  will  overtook  some  of  his  beau- 
ties, he  will  faintly  praise  others,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  thousands,  more  modest,  though 
quite  as  judicious  as  himself,  question  whether 
they  are  beauties  at  all.    Can  there  be  a  stronger 
illustration  of  all  that  1  have  said,  than  the  severity 
of  Johnson's  remarks  upon  Prior,  I  might  have 
said  the  injustice  1    His  reputation  as  an  author 
who,  vrith  much  hibour  indeed  but  with  admira> 
ble  success,  has  embellished  all  his  poems  with  the 
most  charming  ease,  stood  unshalcen  till  Jolmson 
thrust  his  head  against  it.    And  how  does  he  at- 
tack him  in  this  Us  principal  forti    I  can  not  re- 
collect his  very  words,  but  I  am  much  mistaken, 
indeed,  if  my  memory  foils  me  with  respect  to  the 
purport  of  them.    "  His  words,''  he  says,  ''  appeaf 
to  be  foioed  into  their  proper  places ;  there  indeeu 
we  find  them,  but  find  likewise, that  their  arrange- 
ment has  been  the  eSeet  of  constraint,  and  that 
without  violence  they  would  certainly  have  stood 
in  a  difierent  order.''    By  your  leave,  most  learned 
Doctor,  this  is  the  most  disingenuous  remark  I  ever 
met  with,  and  would  have  come  with  a  better  grace 
from  Curl,  or  Dennis.    Every  man  convcmnk 
with  verBe-writmg  knows,  and  knows  by  paioJM 
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ezperienoe,  that  the  ^miliar  ityle  k  of  all  styles 
the  most  difficult  to  succeed  in.  To  make  vene 
speak  the  language  of  prose,  without  being  prosaic, 
to  marshall  the  words  of  it  in  such  an  order,  as 
they  might  naturally  take  in  fidling  from  the  lips 
of  an  extemporaij  speaker,  yet  without  t"«<*n*?«^ffi ; 
harmoniously,  elegantly,  and  without  seeming  to 
displace  a  syllable  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  is  one 
of  the  most  arduous  tasks  a  poet  can  undertake. 
He  that  could  accomplish  this  task  was  Prior; 
many  have  imitated  his  excellence  in  this  particu- 
lar, but  the  best  copies  have  fiUlen  far  short  of  the 
oiigmal.  And  now  to  tell  us,  after  we  and  our 
fathers  have  admired  him  for  it  so  long,  hat  he  is 
an  easy  writer  indeed,  but  that  his  ease  has  an  air 
of  stiffness  in  it,  in  short,  that  his  ease  is  not  ease, 
but  only  something  like  it,  what  is  it  but  a  self- 
contradiction,  an  observation  that  grants  what  it  is 
just  going  to  deny,  and  denies  what  it  has  just 
granted,  in  the  same  sentence,  and  in  the  same 
breath  1 — But  I  have  filled  the  groatest  part  of  my 
sheet  with  a  very  uninteresting  subject.  I  will 
ouly  say,  that  as  a  nation  we  are  not  much  indebt- 
ed, in  point  of  poetical  credit,  to  this  too  sagacious 
and  unmerciful  judge ;  and  that  for  myself  in  par- 
ticular, I  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  entered 
upon  and  exhausted  tUb  labours  of  his  office,  be- 
fore my  poor  volume  could  possibly  become  an  ob- 
ject of  them.  By  the  way,  you  can  not  have  a  book 
at  the  time  you  mention;  I  have  lived  a  fortnight 
or  more  in  expectation  of  the  last  sheet,  which  is 
Dot  yet  arrived. 

You  have  already  furnished  John's  memoiy 
with  by  iax  the  greatest  part  of  what  a  parent  could 
wish  to  store  it  with.  If  all  that  is  merely  trivial, 
and  all  that  has  an  immoral  tendency,  were  ex- 
punged from  our  English  poets,  how  would  they 
shrink,  and  how  would  some  of  them  completely 
vanish.  I  believe  thero  are  some  of  Dryden's  Fa- 
bles, which  he  would  find  very  entertaining ;  they 
are  for  the  most  part  fine  compositions,  and  not 
above  his  apprehensbn ;  but  Dryden  has  written 
few  things,  that  are  not  blotted  here  and  there 
with  an  unchaste  allusion,  so  that  you  must  pick 
his  way  for  him,  lest  he  should  tread  in  the  dirt. 
You  did  not  mention  Milton's  Allegro  and  Pense- 
roso,  which  I  remember  being  so  charmed  vdth 
when  I  was  a  boy  that  I  was  never  weary  of  them. 
There  are  even  passages  in  the  paradisiaral  part 
of  the  Paradise  Lost,  which  he  might  study  with 
advantage.  And  to  teach  him,  as  you  can,  to  de- 
liver some  of  the  fine  orations  made  in  the  Pan- 
demomum,  and  those  between  Satan,  Ithuriel, 
and  Zephon,  with  emphasis,  dignity,  and  proprie- 
ty, might  be  of  great  use  to  him  hereafter.  The 
■uoner  the  ear  is  formed,  and  tlM  organs  of  speech 
are  accustomed  to  the  various  inflections  of  the 
«oioe,  which  the  rehearsal  of  those  passages  de- 
mnds  the  better.    I  should  think  too,  that  Thom- 


son's Seasons  might  afToid  him  some  usefiil  lee- 
sona  At  least  they  would  have  a  tendency  to 
give  his  mind  an  observing  and  a  phiksophieal 
turn.  I  do  not  forget  that  he  is  bat  achiUL  But 
I  remember,  that  he  is  a  child  fiivoured  with  tal- 
ents superior  to  his  years.  We  were  nmch  pleas- 
ed with  his  remarks  on  your  almsgiving,  and  doubt 
notbutit  will  be  verified  with  raagasX  tothetwogui- 
neas  you  sent  us,  which  have  made  four  Christian 
people  happy.  Ships  I  have  none,  nor  have 
touched  a  pencil  these  three  years;  if  ever  I  take 
it  up  again,  which  I  rather  suspect  I  shall  not  (the 
employment  requiring  stronger  eyes  than  nune), 
it  shall  be  at  John's  service. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Feb,  2^  1*783. 

Thougb  I  value  your  correspondence  faigldy 
on  its  own  account,  I  certainly  value  it  the  mors 
in  consideration  of  the  many  difficulties  under 
which  you  carry  it  on.  Having  so  many  other 
engagements,  and  engai(ements  so  much  more 
worthy  your  attention,  I  ought  to  esteem  it,  as  1 
do,  a  singular  proof  of  your  friendship,  that  you 
so  often  make  an  opportunity  to  bestow  a  letter 
upon  me;  and  this,  not  only  because  mine,  which 
I  write  in  a  state  of  nund  not  very  favourable  to 
religious  contemplations,  are  never  worth  your 
reading,  but  especially  because  while  you  oonsult 
my  gratification  and  endeavour  to  amuse  my  me- 
lancholy, your  thoughts  are  forced  out  of  the  only 
channel  in  which  they  delight  to  fiow,  and  con- 
strained into  another  so  different  and  so  little  in- 
teresting to  a  mind  like  yours,  that  but  for  me, 
and  for  my  sake,  they  would  perhaps  never  visit 
it.  Though  I  should  be  glad  therefore  to  hear 
from  you  every  week,  I  do  not  complain  that  I 
enjoy  that  privilege  but  once  in  a  fortnight,  but 
am  rather  happy  to  be  indulged  in  it  so  ofterL 

I  thank  you  for  the  jog  you  gave  Johnson's 
elbow;  communicated  from  him  to  the  printer  it 
has  produced  me  two  more  sheets,  and  two  more 
will  bring  the  business,  I  suppose,  to  a  conclusion. 
I  sometimes  feel  such  a  perfect  indificrence  with 
respect  to  the  public  opinion  of  my  bo<^,  that  I 
am  ready  to  flatter  myself  no  censure  of  review* 
ers,  or  other  critical  readers,  would  occasion  me 
the  smallest  disturbance.  But  not  feeling  myself 
constantly  possessed  of  this  desirable  apathy,  I  am 
sometimes  apt  to  suspect,  that  it  is  not  altogether 
sincere,  or  at  least  that  I  may  lose  just  in  the  mo- 
ment when  I  may  happen  most  to  want  it.  Re 
it  however  as  it  may,  I  am  still  persuaded  that  it 
is  not  in  their  power  to  mortify-  me  much.  I  have 
intended  well,  and  performed  to  the  best  of  my 
ability — so  far  was  right,  and  this  is  a  boast  o« 
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which  they  can  not  rob  me.  If  they  condemn  my 
poetry,  I  must  even  say  with  Cervantes,  "Let 
them  do  better  if  they  can!" — ^if  my  doctrine,  they 
judge  that  which  they  do  not  understand;  I  shall 
except  to  the  jurudiction  of  the  court,  and  plead. 
Coram  nonjudiee.  Even  Horace  could  say,  he 
should  neither  be  the  plumper  for  the  praise,  nor 
the  leaner  for  the  condemnation  of  his  readers; 
and  it  will  prove  me  wanting  to  myself  indeed,  if, 
supported  by  so  many  sublimer  considerations 
than  he  was  master  of,  I  can  not  sit  loose  to  po- 
pularity, which,  like  the  wind,  bloweth  where  it 
iisteth,  and  is  equally  out  of  our  command.  If 
you,  and  two  or  three  more  such  as  you,  say, 
well  done,  it  ought  to  give  me  more  contentment 
than  if  I  could  earn  Churchill's  laurels,  and  by 
the  same  means. 

I  wrote  to  Lord  Dartmouth  to  apprise  him  of 
my  intended  present,  and  have  received  a  most 
affectionate  and  obliging  answer. 

I  am  rather  pleased  that  you  have  adopted  other 
sentiments  respecting  our  intended  present  to  the 
critical  Doctor.  I  allow  him  to  be  a  man  of  gi- 
gantic talents,  and  most  jyrofound  learning,  nor 
have  I  any  doubts  about  the  universality  of  his 
knowledge.  But  by  what  I  have  seen  of  his  ani- 
madversions on  the  poets,  1  feel  myself  much  dis- 
posed to  question,  in  many  instances,  either  his 
candour  or  his  taste.  He  finds  fault  too  often, 
like  a  man  that,  having  sought  it  very  industrious- 
ly, is  at  last  obliged  to  stick  it  on  a  pin's  point, 
and  look  at  it  through  a  microscope;  and  I  am 
sure  I  could  easily  convict  him  of  having  denied 
many  beauties,  and  overlooked  more.  Whether 
his  judgment  be  in  itself  defective,  or  whether  it 
be  warped  by  collateral  considerations,  a  writer 
upon  such  subjects  as  I  have  chosen  would  pro- 
bably find  but  little  mercy  at  his  hands. 

No  winter  since  we  Imew  Olney  has  kept  us 
more  confined  than  the  present.  We  have  not 
more  than  three  times  escaped  into  the  fields, 
since  last  autumn.  Man,  a  changeable  creature 
in  himself,  seems  to  subsist  best  in  a  state  of  va- 
riety, as  his  proper  element — a  melancholy  man  at 
least  is  apt  to  grow  sadly  weary  of  the  same  walks, 
and  the  same  pales,  and  to  find  that  the  same 
scene  will  suggest  the  same  thoughts  perpetually. 

Though  I  have  spoken  of  the  utility  of  changes, 
we  neither  feel  nor  wish  for  any  in  our  firiend- 
ships,  and  consequently  stand  just  where  we  did 
with  respect  to  your  whole  self. 

Yours,  my  dear  sir,  W.  C. 


rO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  PRIEKD,  JFV6.  9,  1782. 

I  THANK  you  for  Mr.  Lowth's  verses.    The} 
arc  flo  good,  that  had  I  been  present  when  he 
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spoke  them,  I  should  have  trembled  for  the  boy 
lest  the  man  should  disappoint  the  hopes  such 
early  genius  had  given  birth  to.  It  is  not  com- 
mon to  see  so  lively  a  fancy  so  correctly  manageu^ 
and  so  fiee  from  irregular  exuberance,  at  so  un- 
experienced an  age;  fruitfol,  yet  not  wanton,  and 
gay  without  being  tawdry.  When  schoolboys 
write  verse,  if  they  have  any  fire  at  all,  it  general^ 
ly  spends  itself  in  flashes,  and  transient  sparks, 
which  may  .indeed  suggest  an  expectation  of 
something  better  hereafter,  but  deserve  not  to  be 
much  commended  for  any  real  merit  of  their  own. 
Their  wit  is  generally  forced  and  false,  and  their 
sublimity,  if  they  affect  any,  bombast  I  remem- 
ber well  when  it  was  thus  with  me,  and  when  a 
turgid,  noisy,  unmeaning  speech  in  a  tragedy, 
which  I  should  now  laugh  at,  afiforded  me  rap- 
tures, and  filled  me  with  wonder.  It  is  not  in 
general  till  reading  and  observation  have  settled 
the  taste,  that  we  can  give  the  prize  to  the  best 
writing,  in  preference  to  the  worst.  Much  less 
are  we  able  to  execute  what  is  •good  ourselves. 
But  Lowth  seems  to  have  stepped  into  excellence 
at  once,  and  to  have  gained  by  intuition  what  we 
little  folks  are  happy  if  we  can  learn  at  last,  after 
faiuch  labour  of  our  own,  and  instruction  of  others. 
The  compliments  he  pays  to  the  memory  of  Kuig 
Charles,  he  would  probably  now  retract,  though 
he  be  a  bishop,  and  his  majesty's  zeal  for  episco- 
pacy was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  ruin.  An  age 
or  two  must  pass,  before  some  characters  can  be 
properly  understood.  The  spirit  of  party  em- 
ploys itself  in  veiling  their  faults,  and  ascribing 
,  to  them  virtues  which  they  never  possessed.  See 
Charles's  face  drawn  by  Clarendon,  and  it  b  a 
,  handsome  portnuL  See  it  more  justiy  exhibited 
by  Mrs.  Macauley,  and  it  la  deformed  to  a  degree 
that  shocks  us.  Every  feature  expresses  cunning, 
emplojring  itself  in  the  maintaining  of  tyranny — 
and  dissimulation,  pretending  itself  an  advocate 
for  truth. 

I  My  letters  have  already  apprized  you  of  that 
close  and  intimate  connexion  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  lady  you  visited  in  Ctueen  Ann-street, 
and  us.  Nothing  could  be  more  promising,  though 
sudden  in  the  commencement  She  treated  us 
with  as  much  unreaervedness  of  communication, 
'  as  if  we  had  been  bom  in  the  same  house,  and 
educated  together.  At  her  departure,  she  herself 
proposed  a  correspondence,  and  because  writing 
does  not  agree  with  your  mother,  proposed  a  cor- 
respondence with  me.  By  her  own  desire  I  wrote 
to  her  under  the  assumed  nelatbn  of  a  brodier,  and 
she  to  me  as  my  sister. 

I  thank  you  for  the  searcA  you  nave  made  after 
my  intended  motto,  but  I  no  longer  need  it — Our 
love  is  always  with  yourself  and  family. 

Yours,  my  dear  fiiend,  W.  C 
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TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Feb,  16, 1782. 
Caraccioli  nySj — "  Tliere  is  something  vezy 
bewitching  in  authorship,  and  that  he  who  hais 
unoe  written  will  write  again.*'  It  may  be  so— I 
can  subscribe  to  the  former  part  of  his  assertion 
from  my  own  experience,  having  never  found  an 
amusement,  among  the  many  I  have  been  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to,  that  so  well  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  I  used  it.  The  quieting  and 
composing  effect  of  it  was  such,  and  so  totally  ab- 
sorbed have  I  sometimes  been  in  my  rhyming  oc- 
cupation, that  neither  the  past  nor  the  future 
(those  themes  which  to  me  are  so  firuitful  in  re> 
gret  at  other  times),  had  any  longer  a  share  in  my 
contemplation.  For  this  reason  I  wish,  and  have 
often  wished,  since  the  fit  left  me,  that  it  would 
seize  me  again;  Wit  hitherto  I  have  wished  it  in 
vain.  I  see  no  want  of  subjects,  but  I  feel  a  total 
disability  to  discuss  them.  Whether  it  b  thus  with 
other  writers  or  not,  I  am  ignorant,  but  I  should 
suppose  my  case  in  this  respect  a  little  peculiar. 
The  voluminous  writers  at  least,  whose  vein  of 
fancy  seems  always  to  have  been  rich  in  propor- 
tion to  their  occasions,  can  not  have  been  so  unlike, 
and  so  unequal  to  themselves.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference between  my  poetship  and  the  generality 
of  them — they  have  been  ignorant  how  much  they 
have  stood  indebted  to  an  Almighty  power  for  the 
exercise  of  those  talents  they  have  supposed  their 
own.  Whereas  1  know,  and  know  most  perfectly, 
and  am  perhaps  to  be  taught  it  to  the  last,  that  my 
power  to  think,  whatever  it  be,  and  consequently 
my  power  to  compose,  is,  as  much  as  my  outward 
form,  afibrded  to  me  by  the  same  hand  that  makes 
me,  in  any  respect,  to  differ  from  a  brute.  This 
lesson,  if  not  constantly  inculcated,  might  periiaps 
be  forgotten,  or  at  lea»t  too  slightly  remembered. 

W.C. 


"  Caraccioli*  appears  to  mo  to  have  been  a  wise 
man,  and  I  believe  he  was  a  good  man  in  a  reli> 
gioas  sense.  But  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness 
bot^i  savour  more  of  the  philosopher  than  the 
Christian.  In  the  latter  of  these  characters  he 
seems  defective  principally  in  this — that  instead 
of  sending  his  reader  to  God  as  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  happiness  to  his  intelligent  creatures,  and 
exhorting  him  to  cultivate  communion  with  his 
Maker,  ho  directs  him  to  his  own  heart,  and  to 


•  These  cureraty  reimrks  of  Cowpor  appear  hlsrhly  worthy 
nr  pnservalioa  They  were  wriiien  on  eerenU  scxape  of  pa- 
per, wiihout  any  title,  and  find  perhaps  their  most  witable 
ola'jo  as  a  sequel  to  llie  letter  in  which  be  quoted  the  writer, 
whose  character  he  has  here  sketched  at  full  length,  and  with 

snaivrly  hand. 


the  contemplation  of  his  own  faculties  and  powers 
as  a  never-fidling  i9riQg  of  comfort  and  content 
He  speaks  even  of  the  natural  man  as  made  in 
the  image  of  Gfod,  and  supposes  a  rcsemblanoe 
of  God  to  consist  in  a  sort  of  independent  self- 
sufficing  and  self-complacent  felicity,  which  can 
hardly  be  enjoyed  without  the  forfeiture  of  all  hu- 
mility, and  a  flat  denial  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant truths  in  Scripture. 

"  As  a  philosopher  he  refines  to  an  excess,  and 
his  arguments,  instead  of  convincing  others,  if 
pushed  as  far  as  they  would  go,  would  convict  bun 
of  absurdity  himself.  When  for  instance  he  wouU 
depreciate  earthly  riches  by  telling  us  that  gold 
and  diamonds  arc  only  matter  modified  in  a  parti- 
culaj;  way,  and  thence  concludes  them  not  more 
valuable  in  themselves  than  the  dust  under  our 
feet,  his  consequence  is  fidse,  and  his  cause  is  hurt 
by  the  assertion.  It  is  that  very  modification  that 
gives  them  both  a  beauty  and  a  value — a  value 
and  a  beauty  recognised  in  Scripture,  and  by  the 
universal  consent  of  all  well  informed  and  civilized 
nations.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  mankind,  that  gold 
and  dirt  are  equal,  so  long  as  their  experience  con* 
vinces  them  of  the  contAiry.  It  is  necessary  there> 
fore  to  distinguish  between  the  thing  itself  and  the 
abuse  of  it  Wealth  is  in  fact  a  blessing,  when 
honestly  acquired,  and  conscientiously  employed, 
and  when  otherwise,  the  man  is  to  be  blamed  and 
not  his  treasure.  How  docs  the  Scripture  combat 
the  vice  of  covetousnessi  not  by  asserting  that 
gold  is  only  earth  exhibiting  itself  to  us  under  a 
particular  modificadon,  and  therefore  not  worth 
seeking;  but  by  telling  us  that  covetousncss  ia 
idolatry,  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evU,  that  it  has  occasioned  in  some  even  the  ship- 
wreck  of  their  faith,  and  is  always,  in  whomsoever 
it  obtains,  an  abomination. 

"  A  man  might  have  said  to  Caraccioli,  Give  me 
your  purse  full  of  ducats,  and  I  will  give  you  my 
old  wig ;  they  are  both  composed  of  the  same  mat- 
ter under  (Afferent  modifications.  What  could 
the  philosopher  have  replied  1  he  must  have  made 
the  exchange,  or  have  denied  his  own  principles. 

"  Again,  when  speaking  of  sumptuous  edifio^, 
he  calls  a  palace  an  assemblage  of  sticks  and 
stones,  which  a  puff  of  wind  may  demolish,  or  a 
spark  of  fire  consume;  and  thinks  he  has  reduced 
a  magnificent  building  and  a  cottage  to  the  same 
level,  when  he  has  told  us  that  the  latter  viewed 
through  an  optic  glass  may  be  made  to  appear  as 
large  as  the  former,  and  that  the  former  seen 
through  the  same  glass  inverted  may  be  reduced 
to  the  pitiful  dimensions  of  the  latter;  has  he  :x^- 
dced  carried  his  point  1  is  ho  not  rather  imposing 
on  the  judgment  of  his  readers,  just  as  thn  glass 
would  impose  upon  their  senses'!  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  deduce  a  substantial  argument  in  this  case 
from  an  acknowledd^ed  deception  of  the  si^ht  ?  The 
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objects  contintie  what  they  were,  tbe  palace  is 
still  a  palace,  and  the  cottage  is  not  at  all  ennobled 
in  reality,  though  we  contemplate  them  ever  so 
long  through  an  iUmdve  medium.  There  is  in 
fiEu^t  a  real  difference  between  them,  and  such  a 
one  as  the  Scripture  itself  takes  very  emphatical 
notice  of,  assuring  us  that  in  the  last  day,  much 
shall  be  required  of  htm  to  whom  much  was  given ; 
that  every  man  shall  be  then  considered  as  a  stew- 
ard, and  render  a  strict  account  of  the  things  with 
which  he  was  intrusted.  This  conaderation  in- 
deed may  make  the  dwdOers  in  palaces  tremble, 
who,  living  for  the  most  part  in  the  continued 
abuse*  of  their  talents,  squandering  and  wasting 
and  spending  upon  themselves  their  Master's  trea- 
sure, will  have  re%son  enough  to  envy  the  cottager, 
whose  accounts  will  be  more  easily  settled.  But 
to  tell  mankind,  that  a  palace  and  a  hovel  are  the 
same  thing,  is  to  affront  thmr  senses,  to  contradict 
their  knowledge,  and  to  disgust  their  understand- 
ings. 

"  Herein  seems  to  consist  one  of  the  principal 
di^rences  between  Philosophy  and  Scripture,  or 
the  "Wisdom  of  Man  and  the  Wisdom  of  God. 
The  former  endeavours  indeed  to  convince  the 
judgment,  but  it  frequently  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  unlawful  means,  such  as  misrepresenta- 
tion and  the  play  of  fancy.  The  latter  addresses 
itself  to  the  judgment  likewise,  but  it  carrfes  its 
point  by  awakening  the  conscience,  by  enlighten- 
ing the  understanding,  and  by  appealing  to  our 
own  experience.  As  Philosophy  therefore  can  not 
make  a  Christian,  so  a  Christian  ought  to  take 
care  that  he  be  not  too  much  a  Philosopher.  It  is 
mere  folly  instead  of  wisdom,  to  forego  those  ar- 
guments, and  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  those  motives 
which  Truth  itself  has  pointed  out  to  us,  and 
which  alone  are  adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  to 
busy  ourselves  in  making  vain  experiments  on  the 
strragth  of  others  of  our  own  invention.  In  foct, 
the  world  which,  however  it  has  dared  to  contro- 
vert the  authenticity  of  Scripture,  has  never  been 
able  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  its  precepts,  or  the 
reasonableness  of  its  exhortations,  has  sagacity 
enough  to  see  through  the  fallacy  of  such  reason- 
ings, and  will  rather  laugh  at  Uie  sage,  who  de- 
clares war  against  matter  of  fact,  than  become  pro- 
selytes to  his  opimon." 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Peb.  24,   1782. 

If  I  should  receive  a  letter  from  you  to-morrow, 
you  must  still  remember  that  I  am  not  in  your 
debt,  tiaving  paid  you  by  anticipation — Knowing 
that  you  take  an  interest  in  my  publication,  and 
that  you  have  waited  for  it  with  some  impatience, 
I  wrUe  to  inform  you  that,  if  it  is  possible  for  a 


printer  to  be  punctual,  I  shall  come  forth  on  the 
first  of  March.  I  have  ordered  two  copies  to 
Stock;  one  for  Mr.  John  Unwin.  It  is  possible 
after  all,  that  my  book  may  come  forth  without  s 
Preface.  Mr.  Newton  has  written  (he  could  in- 
deed  write  no  other)  a  very  sensible  as  well  as  a 
very  friendly  one;  and  it  is  printed.  But  the  Imok- 
seDer,  who  knows  him  well,  and  esteems  him  high- 
ly, IB  anxious  to  have  it  cancelled,  and,  with  my 
consent  first  obtained,  has  offered  to  negociate  that 
matter  with  the  author. — He  judges,  that  though 
it  wouI<f  serve  to  recommend  the  volume  to  the 
religious,  it  would  disgust  the  profane,  and  that 
there  is  in  reality  no  need  of  any  Preface  at  all.  I 
have  found  Johnson  a  very  judicious  man  on  other 
occasions,  and  am  therefore  willing  that  he  should 
determine  for  me  upon  this. 

There  are  but  few  persons  to  whom  I  present 
my  book.  The  lord  chancellor  is  one.  I  enclose 
in  a  packet  I  send  by  this  poet  to  Johnson  a  letter 
to  his  lordship  which  will  accompany  the  %olume; 
and  to  you  I  enclose  a  copy  of  it,  because  I  know 
you  will  have  a  friendly  curiosity  to  see  it.  An 
author  is  an  important  character.  Whatever  his 
merits  may  be,  the  mere  circumstance  of  author- 
ship warrants  his  approach  to  persons,  whom 
otherwise  perhaps  he  could  hardly  address  with- 
out being  deemed  impertinent  He  can  do  me 
no  good.  If  I  should  happen  to  do  him  a  little,  1 
shall  be  a  greater  man  than  he.  I  have  ordered  a 
copy  likewise  to  Mr.  S. 

I  hope  John  continues  to  be  pleased,  and  to  give 
pleasure.  If  he  loves  instruction,  he  has  a  tutor 
who  can  give  him  plentifully  of  what  he  loves; 
and  with  his  natural  abilities  his  progress  must  be 
such  as  you  would  wish.        Yours,        W.  C. 


TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

(enclosed  to  MR.  UNWIN.) 

MY  LORD,  OlTiei/f  Bucks,  i^ft.  25, 1782. 

I  MAKE  no  apology  for  what  I  account  a  duty. 
I  should  offend  against  the  cordiality  of  our  for- 
mer friendship  should  I  send  a  volume  into  the 
world,  and  forget  how  much  I  am  bound  to  pay 
my  particular  respects  to  your  lordship  upon  that 
occajBon.  When  we  parted,  you  little  thought  of 
hearing  from  me  again;  and  I  as  little  that  1 
should  live  to  write  to  you,  still  less,  that  I  should 
wait  on  you  in  the  capacity  of  an  author. 

Among  the  pieces  1  have  the  honour  to  send, 
there  is  one  for  which  I  must  entreat  your  pardoa. 
I  mean  that  of  which  your  lordship  is  the  subject. 
The  best  excuse  1  can  make  is,  that  it  flowed  al- 
most spontaneously  firom  the  affectionat«  remem- 
brance of  a  connexion  that  did  me  so  much  hououi 

As  to  the  rest,  their  merits,  if  they  have  any, 
and  their  defects,  which  are  rr^bably  more  f  har 
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X  am  aware  of,  will  aeither  of  them  escape  your 
notice.  But  whem  there  u  much  discernment, 
there  is  genenillj  much  candour;  and  I  commit 
myself  into  your  lordship's  hands  with  the  less 
aujuety,  being  well  acquainted  with  youra. 

If  my  first  visit,  after  so  long  an  interval,  should 
prove  neither  a  troublesome,  nor  a  dull  one,  but 
especially,  if  not  altogether  an  unprofitable  one, 
omTie  tuli  puncium, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  though  with  very  dif- 
ferent impressions  of  some  subjects,  yet  with  the 
same  sentiments  of  affection  and  esteem'as  ever, 
your  lordship's  iSuthful,  and  most  obedient,  hum- 
ble servant,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Pcb.  1782. 

I  ENXLOsE  Johnson's  letter  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Prefiice,  and  would  send  you  my  reply  to  it, 
if  I  had  kept  a  copy.  This  however  was  the  pur- 
port of  it.  That  Mr. ,  whom  I  described  as  you 

described  him  to  me,  had  made  a  similar  objection, 
but  that  being  willing  to  hope,  that  two  or  three 
pages  of  sensible  matter,  well  expressed,  might 
possibly  go  down,  though  of  a  religious  cast,  I 
was  icsolved  to  believe  him  mistaken,  and  to  pay 
no  regard  to  it.  That  hia  judgment,  however, 
•vho  by  his  occupation  is  bound  to  understand 
what  will  promote  the  sale' of  a  book,  and  what 
will  hinder  it,  seemed  to  deserve  more  attention. 
That  therefore,  according  to  his  own  ofier  written 
on  a  small  slip  of  paper  now  lost,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  him  if  he  would  state  his  difficulties  to 
you;  adding,  that  I  need  not  inform  him,  who  is 
■0  well  acquainted  with  yoU|  that  he  would  find 
you  easy  to  be  persuaded  to  sacrifice,  if  necessary, 
what  you  had  written,  to  the  interests  of  the  book. 
I  find  he  has  had  an  interview  with  you  upon  the 
occasion,  and  your  behaviour  has  verified  my  pre- 
diction. What  course  he  determines  upon  I  do 
not  know,  nor  am  I  at  all  anxious  about  it  It  is 
impossible  for  me  however  to  be  so  insensible  of 
your  kindness  in  writing  the  preface,  as  not  to  be 
desirous  of  defying  all  contingencies  rather  than 
entertain  a  wish  to  suppress  it.  It  will  do  me 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  good  opinion  is 
indeed  an  honour,  and  if  it  hurts  me  in  the  esti- 
mation of  others,  I  can  not  help  it;  the  &ult  is 
neither  yours  nor  mine,  but  theirs.  If  a  minister's 
IS  a  more  splendid  character  than  a  poet's,  and  I 
think  nobody  that  understands  their  value  can 
heatate  in  deciding  that  question,  then  undoubted- 
ly tlie  advantage  of  having  our  names  united  in 
the  same  volume  is  all  on  my  side. 

We  thank  you  for  the  Fast-sermon.    I  had  not 

mwl  two  pages  before  I  exclaimed the 

mac  has  read  Expostulation.    But  though  there 


is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  two  pieces  i» 
point  of  matter,  and  sometimes  the  very  same  ex« 
pressions  are  to  be  met  ^ith,  yet  I  soon  recollectcc^ 
that,  on  such  a  theme,  a  striking  coincidence  of 
both  might  happen  without  a  wonder.  I  doubt 
not  that  it  is  the  production  of  an  honest  man,  it 
carries  with  it  an  air  of  sincerity  and  zeal,  that  is 
not  easily  counterfeited.  But  though  I  can  sec 
no  reason  why  kings  should  not  sometimes  hear 
of  their  faults,  as  well  as  other  men,  I  think  1  see 
many  good  ones  why  they  should  not  be  reproved 
so  publicly.  It  can  hardly  be  done  with  that  re- 
spect which  is  due  to  their  office,  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  or  without  encouraging  a  spirit  of  un- 
mannerly censure  in  his  readers.  His  majesty 
too  perhaps  might  answer — my  own  personal  feel- 
ings and  ofifences  I  am  ready  to  confess;  but  were 
I  to  follow  your  advice,  and  cashier  the  profligata 
from  my  service,  where  must  I  seek  men  of  faith, 
and  true  christian  piety,  qualified  by  nature  and 
by  education  to  succeed  themi  Business  must  be 
done,  men  of  business  alone  can  do  it,  and  good 
men  are  rarely  found  under  that  descriptiorL 
When  Nathan  reproved  David,  he  did  not  em- 
ploy a  herald,  or  accompany  his  charge  with  th* 
sound  of  the  trumpet;  nor  can  I  think  the  writer 
of  this  sermon  quite  justifiable  in  exposing  th4 
king's  faults  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

Your  answer  respecting  ^tna  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory, and  gives  me  much  pleasure.  I  hate  alter- 
ing, though  I  never  refuse  the  task  when  propriety 
seems  to  enjoin  it;  and  an  alteration  in  this  in- 
stance, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  would  have  been  sin- 
gularly difficult.  Indeed,  when  a  piece  has  been 
finished  two  or  three  years,  and  an  author  finds 
occasion  to  amend,  or  make  an  addition  to  it,  it  is 
not  easy  to  fiedl  upon  the  very  vein  firom  which  he 
drew  his  ideas  in  the  first  instance;  but  dther  a 
different  turn  of  thought,  or  expression,  will  be- 
tray the  patch,  and  convince  a  reader  of  discern- 
ment that  it  has  been  cobbled  and  varnished. 

Our  love  to  you  both,  and  to  the  young  Euphro< 
syne,  the  old  lady  of  that  name  being  long  since 
dead;  if  she  pleases  she  shall  fill  her  vacant  ofiSoe^ 
and  be  my  muse  hereafter. 

Yours,  my  dear  sir,    W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

March  6,  inS2. 
Is  peace  the  nearer  because  our  patriots  have 
resolved  that  it  is  desirable?  Will  the  victory  they 
have  gained  in  the  House  of  Commons  be  attended 
with  any  other  1  Do  they  expect  the  same  saooess 
on  other  occasions,  and  having  once  gained  a  ma- 
jority are  they  to  be  the  majority  for  ever?— - 
These  are  the  questions  we  estate  by  the  fireside 
in  an  evening,  without  lieing  able  to  come  to  anv 
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eertain  conclusion,  partly  1  euppoae  because  the 
■abject  is  in  itself  uncertain,  and  partly  because  we 
are  not  furnished  with  the  means  of  understand- 
ing it.  I  find  the  politics  of  times  past  &r  more 
intelligible  than  those  of  the  present  Time  has 
thrown  light  upon  what  was  obscure,  and  decided 
what  was  ambiguous.  The  characters  of  great 
men,  which  are  always  mysterious  while  they 
live,  are  ascertained  by  the  faithful  historian,  and 
sooner  or  later  receive  their  wages  of  fame  or  in- 
&my,  according  to  their  true  deserts.  How  have  I 
seen  sensible  and  learned  men  burn  incense  to  the 
memory  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  ascribing  to  him,  as 
the  greatest  hero  in  the  world,  the  dignity  of  the 
British  empire  during  the  interregnum.  A  cen- 
tury passed  before  that  idol,  which  seemed  to  be 
of  gold,  was  proved  to  be  a  wooden  one.  The 
fallacy  however  was  at  length  detected,  and  the 
honour  of  that  detection  has  fallen  to  the  share 
of  a  woman.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
read  Mrs.  Macaulay's  history  of  that  period.  She 
has  handled  him  more  roughly  than  the  Scots  did 
at  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  He  would  have  thought 
it  little  wortli  his  while  to  have  broken  through  all 
obligations  divine  and  human,  to  have  wept  croco- 
dile tears,  and  wrapped  himself  up  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  speeches  that  nobody  could  understand, 
could  he  have  foreseen  that  in  the  ensuing  centu- 
tury  a  lady's  scissars  would  clip  his  laurels  close, 
and  expose  his  naked  villany  to  the  scorn  of  all 
posterity.  This  however  has  been  accomplished, 
and  so  effectually,  that  I  suppose  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  most  artificial  management  to  make 
them  grow  again.  Even  the  sagacious  of  man- 
kind are  blind  when  Providence  leaves  them  to  be 
deluded;  so  blind,  that  a  tyrant  shall  be  mistaken 
for  a  true  patriot,  true  patriots  (such  were  the 
Long  Parliament)  shall  be  abhorred  as  tyrants, 
and  almost  a  whole  nation  shall  dream,  that  they 
have  the  fVdl  enjoyment  of  liberty,  for  years  after 
Buch  a  complete  knave  as  Oliver  shall  have  stolen 
it  completely  from  them.  I  am  indebted  for  all 
this  show  of  historical  knowledge  to  Mr.  Bull, 
who  has  lent  me  five  volumes  of  the  work  I  men- 
tion. I  was  willing  to  display  it  while  I  have  it; 
in  a  twelve-month's  time  I  shall  remember  almost 
nothing  of  the  matter.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  7,  1782. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
fofar  Northern  journey,  as  it  promises  us  a  sight 
cf  you  and  yours  by  the  way,  and  are  only  sony 
Miss  Shuttleworth  can  not  be  of  the  party.  A  line 
to  ascertain  the  hour  when  wo  may  expect  you, 
iy  the  next  preceding  post,  will  be  welcome. 

It  18  not  much  for  my  advantage  that  the  priih 
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ter  delays  so  long  to  gratify  your  expectation.  It 
is  a  state  of  mind  that  is  apt  to  tire  and  disconcert 
us;  and  there  are  but  few  pleasures  that  make 
us  amends  for  the  pain  of  repeated  diBappdntment. 
I  take  it  for  granted  you  have '  not  received 
the  volume,  not  having  received  it  myself,  nor 
indeed  heard  from  Johnson,  since  he  fixed  the 
first  of  the  month  for  its  publication. 

What  a  medley  are  our  public  prints,  half  the 
page  filled  vrith  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  tlie 
other  half  filled  with  the  vices  and  pleasures  of 
it — here  an  island  taken,  and  there  a  new  comedy 
— ^here  an  empire  lost,  and  there  an  Italian  opera, 
or  a  Lord's  rout  on  a  Sunday ! 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship !  I  am  an  English- 
man, and  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  nation.  Re- 
ligion, its  true  palladium,  has  been  stolen  away ; 
and  it  is  crumbling  into  dust.  Sin  ruins  us,  the 
sins  of  the  great  especially,  and  of  their  sins  espe- 
cially the  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  because  it  is 
naturally  productive  of  all  the  rest.  If  you  wish 
vrell  to  our  arms,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
kingdom  emerging  again  fifom  her  ruins,  pay  more 
respect  to  an  ordinance  that  deserves  the  deepest ! 
I  do  not  say  pardon  this  short  remonstrance  !•— — 
The  concern  I  feel  for  my  country,  and  the  in- 
terest I  have  in  its  prosperity,  give  me  a  right  to 
make  it    1  am,  &c." 

Thus  one  might  write  to  his  lordship,  and  (I 
suppose)  might  be  as  profitably  employed  in  whist- 
ling the  tune  of  an  old  ballad. 

I  have  no  copy  of  the  preface,  nor  do  I  know 

at  present  how  Johnson  and  Mr.  Newton  have 

settled  it.    In  the  matter  of  it  there  was  nothing 

ofiensively  peculiar ;  bat  it  was  thought  too  pious 

Yours,  my  dear  fiiend,  W.  C* 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  14, 1782. 

I  CAN  only  repeat  what  I  said  sometime  since^ 
that  the  world  is  grown  more  foolish  and  careless 
than  it  was  when  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  it 
Though  your  preface  was  of  a  serious  cast,  it  was 
yet  free  firom  every  thing  that  might,  with  pro- 
priety, expose  it  to  the  charge  of  Methodism,  be- 
ing guilty  of  no  offensive  peculiarities,  nor  contain- 
ing any  of  those  obnoxious  doctrines  at  which  the 
world  is  so  apt  to  be  angiy,  and  which  we  must 
give  her  leave  to  be  angry  at,  because  we  know  she 
can  not  help  it.  It  asserted  nothing  more  than 
every  rational  creature  must  admit  to  be  tiue— 
"that  divine  and  earthly  things  can  no  longer 
stand  in  competition  yriih  each  other,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  any  man,  than  while  he  continues  igno- 
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rant  of  their  respective  value;  and  that  the  mo- 
ment the  eyes  are  opened,  the  latter  are  ahrayv 
cheerfully  rehnquuhed  for  the  aake  of  the  former." 
Xow  I  do  most  certamly  remember  the  time  when 
euch  a  propoatbn  afl  thia  would  have  been  at  least 
«upportable,  and  when  it  would  not  have  spoiled 
the  market  of  any  volume,  to  which  it  had  been 
prefixed,  ergo*-^-^he  times  are  altered  for  the 
worse. 

I  have  reason  to  be  very  much  satisfied  with  my 
publisher — ^he  marked  such  lines  as  did  not  please 
him,  and  as  often  as  I  could,  I  paid  all  possible 
respect  to  his  animadversions.  Yon  VTill  accord- 
in^rly  find,  at  least  if  you  recollect  how  they  stood 
in  the  MS.,  that  several  passages  are  better  for 
having  undergone  his  critical  notice.  Indeed  I  do 
not  know  where  I  could  have  found  a  bookseller 
who  could  have  pointed  out  to  me  my  defects  with 
more  disoemment ;  and  as  I  find  it  is  a  fashion  for 
modem  bards  to  publish  the  names  of  the  literati, 
who  have  favoured  their  works  with  a  revisal, 
would  myself  most  willingly  have  acknowledged 
my  obligations  to  Johnson,  and  so  I  told  him.  I 
am  to  thank  you  likewise,  and  ought  to  have  done 
it  in  the  first  i^ace,  for  having  recommended  to 
me  the  suppressbn  of  some  lines,  which  I  am  now 
more  than  ever  convinced  would  at  least  have  done 
me  no  honour.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

irr  DBIR  WILLlJiM, 

The  modest  terms  in  which  you  express  your- 
self on  the  subject  of  lady  Austen's  commendation 
embolden  me  to  add  my  sufifrage  to  hers,  and  to 
confirm  it  by  assuring  you  I  think  her  just  and 
well  founded  in  her  opinion  of  you.  The  compli- 
ment indeed  glances  at  myself;  for  were  you  less 
than  she  accounts  you,  I  ought  not  to  afford  you 
that  place  in  my  esteem  which  you  have  held  so 
long.  My  own  sagacity  therefore  and  discern- 
ment are  not  a  little  concerned  upon  the  occasion, 
lor  cither  you  resemble  the  picture,  or  I  have 
strangely  mistaken  my  man,  and  formed  an  erro- 
neous judgment  of  his  character.  With  respect  to 
^'our  face  and  figure  indeed,  there  I  leave  the  ladies 
to  determine,  as  being  naturally  best  qualified  to 
decide  the  uoint ;  but  whether  you  are  perfectly  the 
man  of  sense,  and  the  gentleman,  is  a  question  in 
which  I  am  as  much  ixiterested  as  they,  and  which, 
you  being  my  friend,  1  am  of  course  prepared  to 
settle  in  your  favour.  The  lady  (whom,  when 
you  know  her  as  well,  you  will  love  as  much  as 
we  do)  is,  and  has  been  during  the  last  fortnight, 
a  pan  of  our  fiunily.  Before  she  was  perfectly 
restoored  to  health,  she  returned  to  Clifton.  Soon 
aflbnr  boa  came  back  Mr.  Jones  had  occasion  to  po 


to  London.  No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Hm 
ChattiaUy  being  left  without  a  ganiaon,  was  b»- 
sieged  as  reguiariy  as  the  night  came  on.  Vil- 
lains were  both  heard  and  seen  in  the  garden,  and 
at  the  doors  and  windows.  The  kitchen  window 
in  particular  was  attempted,  firom  which  they  took 
a  complete  pane  of  glass,  exactly  opposite  to  &• 
iron  by  which  it  was  fastened ;  but  providentially 
the  window  had  been  nailed  to  the  woodwork,  in 
Older  to  keep  it  close,  and  that  the  air  might  be 
excluded ;  thus  they  were  disappointed,  and  bong 
discovered  by  the  maid,  withdrew.  The  ItuBam 
being  worn  out  with  continual  watching,  and 
repeated  alarms,  were  at  last  prevailed  upon  to 
take  refuge  with  us.  Men  fiurmshed  with  fire* 
arms  wexe  put  into  the  house,  and  the  raacalS| 
having  intelligence  of  this  circumstance,  beat  a 
retreat.  Mr.  Jones  returned;  Mrs.  Jones  ana 
Miss  Grrecn,  her  daughter,  left  us,  but  Lady  Aus- 
ten's spirits  having  been  too  much  disturbed,  to  be 
able  to  repose  in  a  place  where  she  had  been  so 
much  terrified,  she  was  left  behind.  She  remains 
with  us  till  her  lodgings  at  the  vicarage  can  be 
made  ready  for  her  reception.  I  have  now  sent 
you  what  has  occurred  of  moment  in  our  histoiy 
since  my  last. 

I  say  amen,  with  all  my  heart,  to  your  obser- 
vation on  religious  characters.  Men  who  prafisse 
themselves  adepts  in  mathematical  knowledge,  in 
astronomy,  or  jurisprudence,  are  generally  as  well 
qualified  as  they  would  appear.  The  reason  may 
be,  that  they  are  always  liable  to  detection,  should 
they  attempt  to  impose  upon  mankind,  and  there- 
fore take  care  to  be  what  they  pretend.  In  reli- 
gion alone,  a  profession  is  often  slightly  taken  up, 
and  slovenly  carried  on,  because  forsooth  candor 
and  charity  require  us  to  hope  the  best,  and  to 
judge  favourably  of  our  neighbour,  and  because 
it  is  easy  to  deceive  the  ignorant,  who  are  a  great 
majority,  upon  this  subject.  Let  a  man  attach 
himself  to  a  particular  party,  contend  furiously 
for  what  are  properiy  called  evangelical  doctrines, 
and  enlist  himself  under  the  banner  of  some  po- 
pular preacher,  and  the  business  is  done.  BehoM 
a  Christian  1  a  Saint!  a  Phoenix! — In  the  mean 
time  perhaps  his  heart,  and  his  temper,  and  even 
his  conduct,  are  unsanctified;  possibly  less  exem- 
plary than  those  of  some  avowed  infidels.  No 
matter— he  can  talk — ^hc  has  the  Shibboleth  of  the 
true  church— 4he  Bible  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
head  well  stored  with  notions.  But  the  quiet, 
humble^  modest,  and  peaceable  person,  who  is  in 
his  practice  what  the  other  is  only  in  his  profes- 
sion, who  hates  a  noise,  and  therefore  makes 
none,  who  knowing  the  snares  that  are  in  the 
world,  keeps  himself  as  much  out  of  it  as  he  can, 
and  never  enters  it,  but  when  duty  calls,  and  eve& 
then  with  fear  and  trembUng— b  the  Christiaa 
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that  will  always  stand  highest  in  the  estimation 
of  those,  who  bring  all  chazacten  to  the  test  of 
true  wisdom,  and  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit 

You  are  desirous  of  visiting  the  prisoners;  you 
wish  to  administer  to  their  necessities,  and  to  give 
them  instruction.  This  task  you  will  undertake, 
though  you  expect  to  encounter  many  things  in 
the  performance  of  it,  that  will  give  you  pain. 
Now  this  I  can  understand — ^you  will  not  listen 
to  the  sensibilities  that  distress  yourself^  but  to 
the  distresses  of  others.  Therefore,  when  I  meet 
with  one  of  the  specious  praters  above-mentioned, 
I  will  send  him  to  Stock,  that  by  your  diffidence 
he  may  be  taught  a  lesson  of  modesty;  by  your 
generosity,  a  little  leeling  for  others;  and  by  your 
general  ccmduct,  in  short,  to  chatter  less,  and  to 
do  more. 

YourS|  my  dear  friend,         W.  C. 


wrong,  were  I  to  omit  mentioning  the  great  com 
plaoency  with  which  I  road  your  narrative  of  Mrs 
Unwinds  smiles  and  tears;  persons  of  much  sen* 
sihility  are  always  persons  of  taste,  and  a  taste  for 
poetry  depends  indeed  upon  that  very  article  more 
than  upon  any  other.  If  she  had  Aristotle  by 
heart,  I  should  not  esteem  her  judgment  so  highly 
were  she  defective  in  point  ol'  feeling,  as  I  do,  and 
must  esteem  it,  knowing  her  to  have  such  feelings 
as  Aristotle  could  not  communicate,  and  as  half 
the  readera  in  the  world  are  destitute  of.  This  it 
is  that  makes  me  set  so  high  a  price  upon  your 
mother's  opinion.  She  is  a  critic  by  natiu«,  and 
not  by  rule,  and  has  a  perception  of  what  is  good 
or  bad  in  composition,  that  I  never  knew  deceive 
her;  insomuch,  that  when  two  sorts  of  expression 
have  pleaded  equally  for  the  precedence,  in  my 
own  esteem,  and  I  have  referred,  as  in  such  cases 
I  always  did,  the  decision  of  the  point  to  her,  1 
never  knew  her  at  a  loss  for  a  just  one. 

Whether  1  shall  receive  any  answer  from  his 
Chancellorship  or  not,  is  at  present  in  ambiguo, 
and  will  probably  continue  in  the  same  state  of 
ambiguity  much  longer.  He  is  so  busy  a  man, 
and  at  this  time,  if  the  papers  may  be  credited,  so 
particularly  busy,  that  I  am  forced  to  mortify  my- 
self with  the  thought,  that  both  my  book  and  my 
letter  may  be  thrown  into  a  comer  as  too  insignifi- 
cant for  a  statesman's  notice,  and  never  found  till 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRi£ND,  March  18, 1783. 

Nothing  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure,  since 
the  publication  of  my  vdume,  as  your  favourable 
opinion  of  it.  It  may  possibly  meet  with  accept- 
ance from  hundreds,  whose  commendation  would 
ofibrd  me  no  other  satisfiiction  than  what  I  should 
find  in  the  hope  that  it  might  do  them  good.    I 

have  some  neighbours  in  this  place,  who  say  they  his  executor  finds  them.  This  affair  however 
like  it— doubtless  I  had  rather  they  should  than 
that  they  should  not — ^but  I  know  them  to  be  per- 
sons of  no  more  taste  in  poetry,  than  skill  in  the 
mathematics;  their  applause  therefore  is  a  sound 
thai  has  no  music  in  it  for  me.  But  my  vanity 
was  not  so  entirely  quiescent  when  I  read  your 
firiendly  account  oi  the  manner  it  had  affected 
you*  It  was  tickled,  and  pleased,  and  told  me  in 
a  pretty  loud  whisper,  that  others  perhaps  of 
whose  taste  and  judgment  I  had  a  high  opinion. 


is  neither  at  my  libUum  nor  his.  I  have  sent  him 
the  truth.  He  that  put  it  into  the  heart  of  a  cer- 
tain eastern  monarch,  to  amuse  himself  one  sleep- 
less night  with  listening  to  the  records  of  his  king- 
dom, is  able  to  givjs  birth  to  such  another  occasion, 
and  inspire  his  lordship  with  a  curiosity  to  know 
what  he  has  received  from  a  friend  he  once  loved 
and  valued.  If  an  answer  comes,  however,  you 
shall  not  long  be  a  stranger  to  the  contents  of  it. 
I  have  read  your  letter  to  their  worships,  and 


would  approve  it  too.  As  a  giver  of  good  ooun-  much  approve  of  it  May  it  have  the  efiect  it 
eels,  I  wish  to  please  ait — as  an  author,  I  am  per- '  oughtl  If  not,  still  you  have  acted  a  humane  and 
/ectly  indifferent  to  the  judgment  of  all,  except  becoming  part,  and  the  poor  aching  toes  and  fin- 
the  few  who  are  indeed  judicious.  The.ciicum-  [  gen  of  the  prisoners  will  not  appear  in  judgment 
stance  however  in  your  letter  which  pleased  me ,  against  you.  I  have  made  a  slight  alteration  in 
most  was,  that  you  wrote  in  high  spirits,  and '  the  last  sentence,  which  perhaps  you  will  not  dis- 
though  you  said  much,  suppressed  more,  lest  you  approve. 


should  hurt  my  delicacy— my  delicacy  is  obliged 
to  you — but  you  observe  it  is  not  so  squeamish, 
but  that  after  it  has  feasted  upon  praise  expressed, 
it  can  find  a  comfortable  dessert  in  the  contem- 
plation of  praise  implied.  I  now  feel  as  if  I  should 
lie  glad  to  begin  another  volume,  but  from  the  will 
to  the  power  is  a  step  too  wide  for  me  to  take  at 


Yours  ever, 


W.  G. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BULL. 

March  34,  178*2. 
YocB  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure,  both  as  a 


•i  present,  and  the  season  of  the  year  brings  with  testimony  of  your  approbation,  and  of  your  ro- 
te 80  many  avocations  into  the  garden,  where  |  gard.  I  wrote  in  hopes  of  pleasuig  you,  and  mich 
I  am  my  own^bc  tofiini,  that  I  have  little  or  no  as  you;  and  though  I  must  confess  thai,  at  the 
lettsue  for  the  quill.    I  should  do  myself  much .  same  time,  I  cast  a  side-k>ng  glance  at  tbc  gotx] 
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liking  of  the  woild  at  laige,  I  believe  I  can  my 
it  was  more  for  the  sake  of  their  advantage  and 
instruction  than  their  {Hnuse.  They  are  children ; 
if  we  give  them  physic,  we  must  sweeten  the  rim 
of  the  cap  with  honey — ^if  my  hook  is  so  far  ho- 
noured as  to  he  made  the  vehicle  of  true  know- 
ledge to  any  that  are  ignorant,  I  shall  rejoice;  and 
do  already  rejoice  that  it  has  procured  me  a  proof 
of  your  esteem. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  April  1,  1782. 

I  COULD  not  have  found  a  better  trumpeter. 
Your  zeal  to  serve  the  interest  of  my  volume,  to- 
gether with  your  extensive  acquaintance,  qualify 
you  perfectly  for  that  most  useful  office.  Me- 
thinks  I  see  you  with  the  long  tube  at  your  mouth, 
proclaiming  to  your  numerous  connexions  my 
poetical  merits,  and  at  proper  intervals' levelling  it 
at  OIney,  and  pouring  into  my  ear  the  welcome 
sound  of  their  approbation.  I  need  not  encourage 
you  to  proceed,  your  breath  will  never  fail  in  such 
a  cause;  and  thus  encouraged,  I  myself  perhaps 
may  proceed  also,  and  when  the  versifying  fit  re- 
turns, produce  another  volume.  Alas !  we  shall 
never  receive  such  commendations  from  him  on 
the  woolsack,  as  your  good  friend  has  lavished 
upon  us.  Whence  I  learn,  that  however  impor- 
tant I  may  be  in  my  own  eyes,  I  am  very  insig- 
nificant in  his.  To  make  me  amends  however 
for  this  mortification,  Mr.  Newton  tells  me,  that 
my  book  is  likely  to  run,  spread,  and  prosper;  that 
the  grave  can  not  help  smiling,  and  the  gay  arc 
struck  with  the  truth  of  it;  and  that  it  is  likely 
to  find  its  way  into  his  Majesty's  hands,  being  put 
into  a  proper  course  for  that  purpose.  Now  if  the 
King  should  fall  in  love  vrith  my  Muse,  and  with 
you  for  her  sake,  such  an  event  would  make  us 
ample  amends  for  the  Chancellor's  indifference, 
and  you  might  be  th'e  first  divine  that  ever  reached 
a  nutre  from  the  shoulders  of  a  poet.  But  (I  be- 
lieve) we  must  be  content,  I  vrith  my  gains,  if  I 
gain  any  thing,  and  you  with  the  pleasare  of 
knowing  that  I  am  a  gainer. 

We  laughed  heartily  at  your  answer  to  little 
John's  question;  and  yet  I  think  you  might  have 
given  him  a  direct  answer — "  There  are  various 
sorts  of  cleverness,  my  dear — 1  do  not  know  that 
mmo  lies  in  the  poetical  way,  but  I  can  do  ten 
times  more  towards  the  entertainment  of  company 
in  the  way  of  conversation  than  our  friend  at 
Olney.  He  can  rhyme,  and  I  can  rattle.  If  he 
had  my  talent,  or  I  had  his,  we  should  be  too 
channmg,  and  the  world  would  almost  adore  us." 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,      ■  April  S7,  1783. 

A  PART  of  Lord  Harrington's  new-raised  corps 
have  taken  up  their  quarters  at  Olney,  since  yon 
left  us.  They  have  the  re^mental  music  with 
them.  The  men  have  been  drawn  up  this  mom- 
ing  upon  the  Market-hill,  and  a  concert  such  as 
we  have  not  heard  these  many  years,  has  been 
performed  at  no  great  distance  from  our  window. 
Your  mother  and  I  both  thrust  our  heads  into  the 
coldest  east-wind  that  ever  blew  in  April,  that  we 
might  hear  them  to  greater  advantage.  The  band 
acquitted  themselves  with  taste  and  propriety,  not 
blairingy  like  trumpeters  at  a  &ir,  but,  producing 
gentle  and  elegant  symphony,  such  as  charmed 
our  ears,  and  convinced  us  that  no  length  of  time 
can  wear  out  a  taste  for  harmony ;  and  that  Uiougb 
plays,  iMdIs,  and  masquerades  have  lost  all  their 
power  to  please  us,  and  we  should  find  them  m 
only  insii»d  but  insupportable,  yet  sweet  music  v 
sure  to  find  a  corresponding  faculty  in  the  soul,  a 
senribility  that  lives  to  the  last,  which  even  re- 
gion itself  does  not  extinguish. 

When  we  objected  to  your  coming  for  a  angle 
night,  it  was  only  in  the  way  of  argument,  and  in 
hopes  to  prevail  on  you  to  contrive  a  longer  abode 
with  us.  But  rather  than  not  see  you  at  all,  we 
should  be  glad  of  you  though  but  for  an  iurar. 
If  the  paths  should  be  clean  enough,  and  we  are 
able  to  walk  (for  you  know  we  can  not  ride),  we 
will  endeavour  to  meet  you  in  Weston-park.  But 
I  mention  no  particular  hour,  that  I  may  not  lay 
you  under  a  supposed  obligation  to  be  punctual, 
which  might  be  difficult  at  the  end  of  so  long  a 
journey.  Only  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  yoa 
shall  find  us  there  in  the  evening.  It  is  winter  in 
the  south,  perhaps  therefore  it  may  be  spring  at 
least,  if  not  summer,  in  the  north.  For  I  have 
read  that  it  is  warmest  in  Greenland  when  it  ii 
coldest  here.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  may  hope  at 
the  latter  end  of  such  an  April  that  the  first  change 
of  wind  will  improve  the  season. 

The  curate's  simile  Latinized 

8k>iB  adveraa  gerit  fltimulum,  aed  tendit  et  alas: 
Pungit,  apt  edmilifl^  sod,  velut  lata,  fugiu 

What  a  dignity  there  is  in  the  Roman  language! 
and  what  an  idea  it  gives  us  of  the  good  sense  and 
masculine  mind  of  the  people  that  spoke  iti  The 
same  thought  which  clothed  in  English  seems 
childish,  and  even  foolish,  assumes  a  different  air 
in  Latin,  and  makes  at  least  as  good  an  epigram 
08  some  of  Martial's. 

I  remember  your  making  an  observation,  whes 
here,  on  the  subject  of  parenthesis,  to  which  I  ac- 
uxled  without  limitation;  but  a  little  attention  win 
convince  us  both,  that  they  are  not  to  be  nniver- 
sally  condemned.    When  they  aboux'd,  and  when 
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they  are- long,  they  both  embamiBS  the  sense,  and 
are  a  pxt>of  that  the  writers  head  is  cloudy,  that  he 
has  not  properiy  arranged  his  matter,  or  b  not 
well  skilled  in  the  graces  of  expressbn.  But  as 
parenthesis  is  ranked  by  gracomarians  among  the 
figures  of  rhetoric,  wo  may  suppose  they  hud  a 
reason  for  conferring  that  honour  upon  it.  Ac- 
cordingly we  shall  find  that  in  the  use  of  some 
of  our  finest  writers,  as  well  aB  in  the  hands  of  the 
ancient  poets  and  orators,  it  has  a  peculiar  ele- 
gance, and  imparts  a  beauty  which  the  period 
would  want  without  it. 

'Hoc  nemufl,  hunc,'  izupilt,  'fVondoao  veitice  collem 
(Quia  dou8  incertum  est)  habitat  deua.'     Vir.  JEtu  8. 

In  this  instance,  the  first  that  occurred,  it  is 
graceful.  I  have  not  time  to  seek  for  more,  nor 
room  to  insert  them.  But  your  own  observation  I 
believe  will  confirm  my  opinion. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  ifefay  27,  1782. 

Rather  ashamed  of  having  been  at  all  dejected 
by  the  censure  of  the  Critical  Reviewers^  who  cer- 
tainly could  not  read  without  prejudice  a  book  re- 
plete with  opinions  and  doctrines  to  which  they 
con  not  subscribe,  I  have  at  present  no  little  occa- 
sion to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  my  vanity,  lest  it 
should  be  too  much  flattered  by  the  following 
eulogium.  I  send  it  you  for  the  reasons  I  gave 
when  I  imparted  to  you  some  other  anecdotes  of  a 
similar  kind,  while  We  were  together.  Our  inter- 
ests in  the  success  of  this  same  volume  are  so 
closely  united,  that  you  must  share  with  me  in  the 
praise  or  blame  that  attends  it;  and  sympathizing 
with  me  under  the  burthen  of  injurious  treatment, 
havo  a  right  to  eAjoy  with  me  the  cordials  I  now 
and  then  receive,  as  I  happen  to  meet  with  more 
favourable  and  candid  judges. 

A  merchant,  a  firiend  of  ours,  (you  will  soon 
goesB  him)  sent  my  Poems  to  one  of  the  first  phi- 
losophers, one  of  the  most  eminent  literary  charac- 
ters, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
political  world,  that  the  present  age  can  boast  of 
Now  perhaps  your  conjuring  faculties  are  puzzled, 
and  you  begin  to  ask  '  who,  where,  and  what  is 
he  1  speak  out,  for  1  am  all  impatience.'  I  will  not 
say  a  word  more,  the  letter  in  which  he  returned 
his  thanks  for  the  present  shall  speak  for  him.* 

We  may  now  treat  the  critics  as  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo  treated  Gil  Bias,  when  he  found  fault 
with  one  of  his  sermons. — His  grace  gave  him  a 
kick,  and  said, '  Be  gone  for  a  jackanapes,  and  fiir- 


*  Bets  Cowper  tnmscnbed  tha  letter  written  from  Faaqr, 
by  the  American  ambassador  Frinklin,  in  praise  of  Ills  boolc 
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niflh  yourself  with  a  better  taste,  if  you  know 
where  to  find  it.' 

We  are  glad  that  you  are  safe  at  home  again. 
Could  we  see  at  one  glance  of  the  eye  what  is  pass- 
ing every  day  upon  dl  the  loads  in  the  kingdom, 
how  many  are  terrified  and  hurt,  how  many  plun- 
dered and  abused,  we  should  indeed  find  reason 
enough  to  be  thankful  for  jqumejrs  performed  in 
safety,  and  for  deliverance  from  dangers  we  are 
not  perhaps  even  permitted  to  see.  When  in  some 
of  the  high  southern  latitudes  and  in  a  dark  tern* 
pestuous  night,  a  flash  of  lightning  discovered  to 
Captain  Cook  a  vessel,  which  glanced  along  close 
by  his  side,  and  which,  but  for  the  lightning  be 
must  have  run  foul  of,  both  the  danger,  and  the 
transient  light  that  showed  it,  were  undoubtedly 
designed  to  convey  to  him  this  wholesome  instruc- 
tion, that  a  particular  Providence  attended  him, 
and  that  he  was  not  oidy  preserved  from  evils, 
of  which  he  had  notice,  but  from  many  more  of 
wliich  he  had  no  information,  or  even  the  least  sus- 
picion. What  unlikely  contingencies  may  never- 
theless take  place !  How  improbable  that  two  ships 
should  dash  against  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  the 
vast  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  steeriiog  contrary 
courses,  from  parts  of  the  world  so  immensely  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  they  should  yet  move  so 
exactly  in  a  line  as  to  clash,  fill,  and  go  to  the  bot- 
tom, in  a  sea  where  all  the  ships  in  the  work!  might 
be  so  dispersed  as  that  none  should  see  another! 
Yet  thb  must  have  happened  but  for  the  remarka- 
ble interference,  which  he  has  recorded.  The  same 
Providence  indeed  might  as  easily  have  conducted 
them  so  wide  of  each  other,  that  they  should  never 
have  met  at  all,  but  then  this  lesson  would  have 
been  lost*,  at  least,  the  heroic  voyager  would  have 
encompassed  the  globe  without  having  had  occa- 
sion to  relate  an  incident  that  so  naturally  sug- 
gests it. 

I  am  no  more  delighted  with  the  season  than 
you  are.  The  absence  of  the  sun,  which  has 
graced  the  spring  with  much  less  of  his  presence 
than  he  vouchsafed  to  the  winter,  has  a  very  un- 
comfortable effect  upon  my  frame.  I  feel  an  in- 
vincible aversion  to  employment,  which  I  am  yet 
constrained  to  fly  to  as  my  only  remedy  against 
something  worse.  If  I  do  nothing,  I  am  dejected; 
if  I  do  anything,  I  am  weary;  and  that  weariness 
is  best  described  by  the  word  lassitude,  wliich  of 
all  weariness  in  the  world  is  the  most  oppressive 
But  enough  of  myself  and  the  weather. 

The  blow  we  have  struck  in  the  West  Indies 
will,  I  suppose,  be  decisive,  at  least  for  the  present 
year,  and  so  far  as  that  part  of  our  possessions  is 
concerned  in  the  present  conflict.  But  the  news- 
writers,  and  their  correspondents,  disgust  me  and 
make  me  sick.  One  victory,  after  such  a  long  se- 
ries of  adverse  occurrences,  has  filled  them  wifh 
self-conceit,  and  impertinent  boasting;  and  whUs 
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Rodney  is  almost  accounted  a  Methodist  for  as- 
cribing his  success  to  Providence,  men  who  have 
renounced  all  dependence  upon  such  a  friend, 
without  whose  assistance  nothing  can  be  done, 
threaten  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  sea,  laugh 
at  the  Spaniards,  sneer  at  the  Dutch,  and  are  to 
carry  the  world  before  them.  Our  enemies  are 
apt  to  brag,  and  we  deride  them  for  it;  but  we  can 
eing  as  loud  as  they  can,  in  the  same  key,  and  no 
doubt  wherever  our  papers  go,  shall  be  derided  in 
our  turn.  An  Englishman's  true  glory  should  be, 
to  do  hb  business  well,  and  say  little  about  it ; 
but  he  disgraces  himself  when  he  pufis  his  prow- 
ess, as  if  he  had  finished  his  task,  when  he  has 
but  just  begun  it.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  JuilR  12,  1782. 

Evert  extraordinary  occurrence  in  our  lives 
affords  ui^n  opportunity  to  learn,  if  we  will,  some- 
thing more  of  our  own  hearts  and  tempers,  than 
we  were  before  aware  of.  It  is  easy  to  promise 
ourselves  beforehand,  that  our  conduct  shall  be 
wise,  or  moderate,  or  resolute,  on  any  given  occa- 
■on.  But  when  that  occasion  occurs,  we  do  not 
always  find  it  easy  to  make  good  tlie  promise : 
such  a  difference  there  is  betweci^thcoiy  and  prac- 
tice. Perhaps  this  is  no  new  remark ;  but  it  is  not 
a  whit  the  worse  for  being  old,  if  it  be  true. 

Before  I  had  published,  I  said  to  myself— you 
and  I,  Mr.  Cowpcr,  will  not  concern  ourselvda 
much  about  what  the  crirics  may  say  of  our  book. 
But  having  once  sent  my  wits  for  a  venture,  I 
soon  became  anxious  about  the  issue,  and  found 
that  I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  warm  place 
in  my  own  good  graces,  unless  my  friends  were 
pleased  with  me  as  much  as  I  pleased  myself. 
Meeting  vrith  their  approbation,  I  began  to  feel 
the  woriiings  of  ambition.  It  is  well,  said  I,  that 
my  friends  arc  pleased,  but  friends  are  sometimes 
partial,  and  mine,  I  have  reason  to  think,  are  not 
altogether  free  from  bias.  Methinks  I  should  like 
to  hear  a  stranger  or  two  speak  well  of  me.  I  was 
presently  gratified  by  the  approbation  of  the  Lon- 
don Magazine,  and  the  Gentleman's,  particularly 
by  that  of  the  former,  and  by  the  plaudit  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  By  the  way,  magazines  are  publica- 
tions we  have  but  little  respect  for,  till  we  ourselves 
are  chronicled  in  them,  and  then  they  assume  an 
importance  in  our  esteem  which  before  we  could 
hot  allow  them.  But  the  Monthly  Review,  the 
most  formidable  of  all  my  judges,  is  still  behind. 
What  will  that  critical  Rhadamanthus  say,  when 
my  sliivcring  genius  shall  i4)pear  before  him? 
RtiU  he  keeps  me  in  hot  water,  and  I  must  wait 
another  month  for  his  award.  Alas!  when  I  wish 
li»r  a  favourable  sentence  from  that  quarter  (to 


confess  a  weakness  that  I  should  not  oonfefls  to  all), 
I  feel  myself  not  a  little  influnnced  by  a  tender  le- 
gaid  to  my  reputation  hero,  even  amon^  myneigli- 
bours  at  OIney.  Hers  are  watdwnakeiBy  who 
themselves  are  wits,  and  who  at  present  perhaps 
think  me  one.  Here  is  a  carpenter  and  a  baker, 
and  not  to  mention  others,  hero  is  your  idol  Mr. 
,  whoso  stmile  is  fiune.    All  these  read  the 


Monthly  Review,  and  all  these  will  set  me  down 
for  a  dunce,  if  those  terrible  critics  should  show 
them  the  example.  But  oh!  wherever  else  I  am 
accounted  dull,  dear  Mr.  GMfiith,  let  me  pass  lor 
a  genius  at  Olney. 

We  are  sorry  for  little  William's  illness.  It  is 
however  the  privilege  of  infancy  to  recover  almost 
immediately  what  it  has  lost  by  sickness.  We  are 
sorry  too  for  Mr.  *s  dangerous  condition. 

But  he  that  is  well  prepared  for  the  great  journey 
can  not  enter  on  it  too  soon  for  himself,  though  hk 
friends  will  weep  at  his  departure. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND.  Jidy  16,  1783. 

Though  some  people  pretend  to  be  clever  in  the 
way  of  prophetical  forecast,  and  to  have  a  pecoliar 
talent  of  sagacity,  by  which  they  can  divine  the 
meaning  of  a  providential  dispensation,  while  its 
consequences  are  yet  in  embryo — I  do  not  There 
is  at  this  time  to  be  found  I  suppose  in  the  cabi- 
net,  and  in  both  houses,  a  greater  assemblage  of 
able  men,  both  as  speakers  and  counsellon,  than 
ever  were  contemporary  in  the  same  land.  A  man 
not  accustomed  to  trace  the  workings  of  Provi- 
dence, as  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  that  has  given 
no  attention  to  this  particular  subject,  while  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  profane  history,  would  as- 
sert boldly,  that  it  is  a  token  for  good,  that  much 
may  be  expected  frtim  them,  and  that  the  country, 
though  heavily  afflicted,  is  not  to  be  despaired  o( 
distinguished  as  she  is  by  so  many  charactera  of 
the  highest  class.  Thus  he  would  say,  and  I  do 
not  deny,  that  the  event  might  justify  his  skill  in 
prognostics.  God  works  by  means,  and  in  a  case 
of  great  national  perplexity  and  distress,  wisdom 
and  political  ability  seem  to  be  the  only  natnral 
means  of  deliverance.  But  a  mind  more  religiondy 
inclined,  and  perhaps  a  Uttle  tinctured  with  me- 
lancholy, might,  with  equal  probability  of  suocessi 
hazard  a  conjecture  directly  opposite  — Alas!  what 
is  the  wisdom  of  man,  especially  when  he  truste 
in  it  as  the  only  God  of  his  confidence  1 — ^When  I 
consider  the  general  contempt  that  is  poured  upon 
all  things  sacred,  the  prolhsbn,  the  dissipation^ 
the  knavish  cunning  of  some,  the  rapacity  of 
others,  and  the  impenitence  of  all;  I  am  rathw  in- 
clined to  fear  that  God,  who  honomi  hiniflalf  by 
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bimging  hunan  gloiy  to  ahamei  and  by  disap- 
poiotiiig  the  expectatJons  of  those  whose  tmst  is 
in  creatures,  has  signalized  the  present  day  aa  a 
day  of  much  human  sufficiency  and  strengUi,  has 
bniught  together  from  all  quarters  of  the  land  the 
most  iilustii^us  men  to  be  found  in  it,  only  that  he 
may  prove  the  vanity  of  idols,  and  that  when  a 
great  empire  is  fiJUng,  and  he  has  proncnnced  a 
sentence  of  ruin  against  it,  the  inhabitants,  bo 
they  weak  or  strong,  wise  or  foolish,  must  &U  with 
it.  I  am  rather  confirmed  in  this  persuasion  by 
observing  that  these  luminaries  of  the  state  had 
no  sooner  fixed  themselves  in  the  political  heaven, 
than  the  fall  of  the  brightest  of  them  shook  all  the 
rest.  The  arch  of  thdr  power  was  no  sooner 
struck  than  the  key-stone  slipped  out  of  its  place ; 
those  that  were  closest  in  connexion  with  it  Ibl' 
lowed,  and  the  whole  building,  new  as  it  is,  seems 
to  be  already  a  ruin.  If  a  man  should  hold  this 
language,  who  could  convict  him  of  absurdity  1 
The  marquis  of  Rockingham  is  minister— all  the 
world  rejoices,  anticipating  success  in  war  and  a 
glorious  peace. — The  marquis  of  Rockingham  is 
dead — ^all  the  world  is  afflicted,  and  relapses  into 
its  former  despondence.  What  does  this  prove, 
but  that  the  marquis  was  their  Almighty,  and 
that  now  he  is  gone,  they  know  no  other?  But 
let  us  wait  a  little,  they  will  find  another — Per- 
haps the  duke  of  Portland,  or  perhaps  the  unpopu- 

bur ,  whom  they  now  represent  as  a  devil, 

may  obtain  that  honour.  Thus  God  is  forgot ; 
and  when  he  is,  his  judgments  are  generally  his 
remembrancers. 

How  shall  I  comfiirt  you  upon  the  subject  of 
your  present  distress  1  Pardcm  me  that  I  find  my- 
self  obliged  to  smile  at  it,  because  who  but  your- 
self would  be  distressed  upon  such  an  occasion  1 
You  have  behaved  politely,  and  like  a  gentleman; 
you  have  hospitably  ofiered  your  house  to  a  stran- 
ger, who  could  not,  in  your  neighbourhood  at  least, 
have  been  comfortably  accommodated  any  where 
else.  He,  by  neither  refusing  nor  accepting  an 
ofier  that  did  him  too  much  honour,  has  disgraced 
himself,  but  not  you.  I  think  for  the  future  you 
must  be  cautious  of  laying  yourself  open  to  a  stran- 
ger, and  never  again  expose  yourself  to  incivilities 
from  an  archdeacon  you  are  not  acquainted  with. 

Though  I  did  not  mention  it,  I  felt  with  you 

what  you  sufiered  by  the  loss  of  Miss . 

I  was  only  silent  because  I  could  minister  no  con- 
solation to  you  on  such  a  subject,  but  what  I 
knew  your  mind  to  be  already  stored  with.  In- 
deed, the  application  of  comfort  in  such  cases  is  a 
nice  business,  and  perhaps  when  best  managed 
might  as  well  be  let  alone.  1  remember  reading 
many  years  ago  a  long  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
coDsolation,  written  in  French ;  the  author's  name 
1  forgot,  but  I  wrote  these  words  in  the  margin — 
Bpedil  congelation  I  at  least  for  a  Frenchman, 


who  is  a  creature  the  mosteasily  comforted  of  anj 
in  the  world ! 

We  areas  happy  in  lady  Austen,  and  she  in  ua. 
as  ever — Shaving  a  lively  imagination,  and  being 
passionately  desirous  of  consolidating  all  into  one 
family  (for  she  has  taken  her  leave  of  London),  she 
has  just  sprung  a  project  which  serves  at  least  tu 
amuse  us,  and  make  us  laugb^it  is  to  hire  Mr  ' 
Small's  house,  on  the  top  of  Clifton-hill,  which  if* 
large,  commodious,  and  handsome,  will  hold  us 
conveniently,  and  any  friends  who  may  occasion- 
ally favour  us  with  a  visit — the  house  is  furnished, 
but,  if  it  can  be  hired  without  the  furniture,  wiU 
let  for  a  trifle— your  sentiments,  if  you  please,  upon 
this  demarclie ! 

I  send  you  my  last  firank-H>ur  best  love  attend 
you  individually,  and  all  together.  1  give  you  joy 
of  a  happy  ctumge  in  the  season,  and  myself  also. 
I  have  filled  four  sides  in  less  time  than  two  would 
have  cost  me  a  week  ago-nnich  is  the  efiect  of 
sunshine  upon  such  a  butterfly  as  I  am. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILUAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Aug.  3,  178SS. 

Entertaining  some  hope  that  Mr.  Kewton'i 
next  letter  would  furnish  me  with  the  means  of 
satisfying  your  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  John* 
son's  opinion,  I  have  till  now  delayed  my  answer 
to  your  last ;  but  the  infi>rmation  is  not  yet  come, 
Mr.  Newton  having  intermitted  a  week  more  than 
usual,  since  his  last  writing.  When  I  receive  it, 
favourable  or  not,  it  shall  be  communicated  to  you; 
but  I  am  not  over  sanguine  in  my  expectations 
from  that  quarter.  Very  learned  and  very  critical 
heads  are  hard  to  please.  He  may  perhaps  treat 
me  with  lenity  for  the  sake  of  the  subject  and  de- 
sign, but  the  composition  I  think  wiU  hardly  ea- 
cape  his  censure.  Though  all  doctors  may  not 
be  of  the  same  mind,  there  is  one  doctor  at  least, 
whom  I  have  lately  discovered,  my  professed  ad- 
mirer. He  too,  like  Johnson,  was  with  difiSculty 
persuaded  to  read,  having  an  aversion  to  all  poet- 
ry, except  the  Night  Thoughts,  which  on  a  cer* 
tain  occasion,  when  being  confined  on  board  a 
ship  he  had  no  other  employment,  he  got  by 
heart  He  was  however  prevailed  upon,  and 
read  me  several  times  over;  so  that  if  my  volume 
had  sailed  with  him,  instead  of  Dr.  Young's,  1 
perhaps  might  have  occupied  that  shelf  in  hit 
memory  which  he  then  allotted  to  the  Doctor. 

It  is  a  sort  of  paradox,  but  it  is  true ;  we  are 
never  more  in  danger  than  when  we  think  our- 
selvbs  most  secure,  xior  in  reality  more  secure  than 
when  we  seem  to  be  most  in  danger.  Both  sides 
of  this  apparent  contradiction  were  lately  verified 
in  my  experience— Passing  from  the  green-bcasa 
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to  tbi  bam,  I  saw  three  kittens  (for  we  have  so 
man;  In  onr  retinue)  looking  with  fixed  attentbn 
on  souiething,  whidi  lay  on  the  threshold  of  a 
door  nailed  up.  I  took  bat  little  notice  of  them  at 
first,  but  a  load  hiss  engaged  me  to  attend  more 
closely,  when  behold — a  viper!  the  largest  that  I 
remember  to  have  seen,  rearing  itself,  darting  its 
fiyrked  tongue,  and  ejaculating  the  aforesaid  hiss 
at  the  nose  of  a  kitten  almost  in  contact  with  hb 
lips.  I  ran  into  the  hall  for  a  hoe  with  a  long 
handle,  with  which  I  intended  to  assail  him,  and 
returning  in  a  few  seconds  missed  him ;  he  was 
gone,  and  I  feared  had  escaped  me.  Still  how- 
ever the  kitten  sat  watching  immoveably  upon  the 
same  spot.  I  concluded  therefore  that,  sliding 
between  the  door  and  the  threshold,  he  had  found 
his  way  out  of  the  garden  into  the  yard. — I  went 
round  immediately,  and  there  found  him  in  dose 
conversation  with  the  old 'cat,  whose  curiosity  be- 
ing ezdted  by  so  novel  an  appearance,  inclined  her 
to  pat  his  head  repeatedly  with  her  fere  foot,  with 
her  claws  however  sheathed,  and  not  in  anger, 
but  in  the  way  of  philosophic  inquiiy  and  exami- 
nation. To  prevent  her  falling  a  victim  to  so  lau- 
dable an  exerdae  of  her  talents,  I  inteiposed  a 
moment  with  the  hoe,  and  performed  upon  him 
an  act  of  decapitation,  which  though  not  imme- 
diately mortal,  proved  so  in  the  end.  Had  he  slid 
into  the  passages,  where  it  is  dark,  or  had  he, 
when  in  the  yard,  met  with  no  interruption  from 
the  cat,  and  secreted  himself  in  any  of  the  out- 
houses, it  is  hardly  possible  but  that  some  of  the 
fiunily  must  have  been  bitten;  he  might  have 
been  trodden  upon  without  bdng  perceived,  and 
have  slipped  away  before  the  sufferer  could  have 
distinguished  what  foe  had  wounded  him.  Three 
years  ago  we  discovered  one  in  the  same  place, 
which  the  barber  slew  with  a  trowel. 

Our  proposed  removal  to  Mr.  Small's  was,  as 
you  suppose,  a  jest,  or  rather  a  jooo-serious  mat- 
ter. We  never  looked  upon  it  as  entirely  feasiUe, 
yet  we  saw  in  it  something  so  like  practicability, 
that  we  did  not  esteem  it  altogether  unworthy  of 
our  attention.  It  was  one  of  those  projects  which 
people  of  lively  imaginations  play  with,  and  ad- 
mire for  a  few  days,  and  then  break  in  pieces. 
Lady  Austen  returned  on  Thursday  from  Lon- 
don, where  she  spent  the  last  fortnight,  and  whi- 
ther she  was  called  by  an  unexpected  opportunity 
to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  her  lease.  She  has 
therefore  no  longer  any  connexion  with  the  great 
dty,  and  no  house  but  at  OIney.  Her  abode  is  to 
be  at  the  vicarage,  where  she  has  hired  as  much 
voom  as  she  wants,  which  she  will  embellish  with 
Qer  own  furniture,  and  which  she  will  occupy  as 
■oon  as  the  minister's  wife  has  produced  another 
child,  which  is  expected  to  make  its  entry  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Mr  Bull,  a  dissenting  minister  of  Newport,  a 


learned,  ingenious,  good-natured,  pioos  friend  of 
ours,  who  sometimes  visits  us,  ax^  whom  we  visit- 
ed-last  week,  has  put  into  my  hands  three  vol- 
umes of  French  poetry,  composed  by  Madame 
Guion — a  quietist  say  yoo,  and  a  fimatic,  I  wiD 

have  nothing  to  do  with  her ^'Tis  very  well- 

you  are  wekxnne  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her^ 
but  in  the  meantime  her  verse  is  the  only  French 
verse  lever  reaa  that  1  found  agreeaUe;  there  is 
a  neatness  in  ic  equal  to  that  wnich  we  applaud 
with  so  mucn  reason  in  the  compositions  of  Piior, 
I  have  tram&ftted  several  of  them,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed  in  my  chuislations,  till  I  have  filled  a  Lillipo- 
tian  papei-oook  I  happen  to  have  by  me,  which 
when  filled,  I  shall  present  to  Mr.  Bull  Ho  is 
her  passionate  admirer,  rode  twenty  miles  to  see 
her  incture  in  the  house  of  a  stranger,  which  stzan> 
ger  politely  insisted  on  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  it 
now  hangs  over  his  chimney.  It  is  a  striking  po^ 
trait,  too  characteristic  not  to  be  a  strong  resem^ 
blance,  and,  were  it  encompassed  with  a  gloiy,  in 
stead  of  being  dressed  in  a  nun's  hood,  might  pea 
for  the  face  of  an  angel.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  AUSTEN. 

To  watch  thesKNTRW  and  hear  the  aky 
Give  all  our  almanacka  the  lie ; 
To  shake  with  cold,  and  see  the  pUns 
In  autumn  drown'd  with  wijitry  rains , 
Tis  thus  I  flpend  my  moments  here, 
And  wish  myaelf  a  Dutch  mynheer ; 
I  then  ehoQld  have  no  need  of  wit ; 
For  lumpish  Hollander  unlit  1 
Nor  should  1  then  i^ne  at  mud, 
Or  meadows  delug'd  with  a  flood ; 
But  in  a  bog  live  well  content, 
And  find  it  juat  my  element; 
'should  be  a  clod,  and  not  aman, 
Nor  wiBb  in  vain  for  Slater  Ani^ 
With  charitable  aid  to  drag 
My  mind  out  of  Its  proper  quag ; 
Should  have  the  genius  of  a  boor, 
And  no  ambition  to  have  more. 

MY  DEAR  SISTER, 

Vou  see  my  beginning — I  do  not  know  but  in 
time  I  may  proceed  even  to  the  printing  of  half- 
penny ballads — ^Excuse  the  coarseneas  of  my  pa- 
per— I  wasted  such  a  quantity  before  I  could  ac- 
complish any  tMng  legible,  that  I  could  not  afibrd 
finer.  I  intend  to  employ  an  ingenious  mechanic 
of  the  town  to  make  me  a  longer  case ;  for  you 
may  observe  that  my  lines  turn  up  their  tails  liko 
Dutch  mastiffs,  80  difficult  do  I  find  it  to  make  tho 
two  halves  exactly  coincide  with  each  other. 

We  wait  with  impatience  for  tho  departure  of 
this  unseasonable  flood.  We  think  of  you,  and 
talk  of  you,  but  we  can  do  no  more,  till  the  waters 
subfflde.  I  do  not  think  our  correspondenra 
should  drop  because  we  am  within  a  mile  of  cacf 
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if  the  British  Channel  tolled  between  iu. 

Youn,  my  dear  sister,  with  Mrs.  Unwinds  best 
love. 

Atu(.  12, 1783.  W.  C. 


other.    It  is  but  an  iowginaiy  approximation,  the  perfectly  at  liberty  to  deal  with  them  asyou  pleasa 
flood  ^^  *^,'**^^  "  eflfectually  parted  ns,  as  Auetore  tantiim  anonymo   imprimanhirt   and 

-^  .  ,  ^ !  when  printed,  send  me  a  copy, 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  discharge  of  your  duty 
and  your  conscience,  by  the  pains  you  have  taken 
for  the  relief  of  the  prisonen.-p-You  proceeded  vnae 
ly,  yet  courageously,  and  deserved  better  success 
Your  labours  however  will  be  remembexed  else- 
where, when  you  shall  be  forgotten  here;  and  if 
the  poor  folks  at  Chelmsford  should  never  receive 
the  benefit  of  them,  you  will  yourself  receive  it  in 
heaven.    It  is  pity  that  men  of  fortune  should  be 
determined  to  acts  of  beneficence  sometimes  by 
popular  whim,  or  prejudice,  and  sometimes  by 
motives  still  more  unworthy.    The  liberal  sub- 
scription raised  in  behalf  of  the  widows  of  the  sea- 
men lost  in  the  Royal  G^xge  was  an  ingtmrcff  of 
the  former.    At  least  a  plain,  short,  and  senable 
letter  in  the  newspaper  convinced  me  at  the  time, 
that  it  was  an  unnecessary  and  injudicious  collec- 
tion: and  the  difficulty  you  fi)und  in  efiectuatiqg 
your  benevolent  intentions  on  this  occasion,  con- 
strains me  to  think  that  had  it  been  an  afifair  of 
more  notoriety  than  merely  to  furnish  a  few  poor 
fellows  vrith  a  little  fuel  to  preserve  their  extremi- 
ties from  thefirost,  you  woi^d  have  succeeded  bel- 
ter.   Men  really  pious  delight  in  doing  good  by 
stealth.    But  nothing  less  than  an  ostentatious 
display  of  bounty  will  satisfy  mankind  in  general. 
I  feel  myself  disposed  to  furnish  you  with  an  op- 
portunity to  diine  in  secret    We  do  what  we 
can.  But  that  can  is  little.  You  have  rich  finend^ 
are  eloquent  on  all  occasions,  and  know  how  to 
be  pathetic  on  a  proper  one.    The  winter  will  be 
severely  felt  at  Olney  by  many,  whose  sobriety, 
industry,  and  honesty,  reconmiend  them  to  chari- 
table notice:  and  we  think  we  could  tell  such  per- 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BULL. 

Oct,  27, 1782. 
Jl/on  aimable  et  tria  cher  Ami, 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  chaises  or  chariots  to 
carry  you  where  my  affections  will  not  follow  you; 
if  I  heard  that  you  were  gone  to  finish  your  days 
in  the  moon,  I  should  not  bve  you  the  less;  but 
should  contemplate  the  place  of  your  abode,  as 
often  as  it  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  say — 
Farewell,  my  friend,  for  ever!  Lost,  but  not  for- 
gotten! Live  happy  in  thy  lantern,  and  smoke 
the  remainder  of  thy  pipes  in  peace!  Thou  art 
rid  of  earth,  at  least  of  all  its  cares,  and  so  fiur  can 
1  rejoice  in  thy  removal;  and  as  to  the  cares  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  moon,  I  am  resolved  to  sup- 
pose them  lighter  than  those  below — ^heavier  they 
can  hardly  be. 

Madame  Guion  is  finished,  but  not  quite  tran- 
scribed. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


irr  DEAR  FRIEND, 


sons  as  Mr. 


or  Mr. 


half  a  dozen 


Nov.  4, 1783. 
You  are  too  modest;  though  your  last  consisted 
of  three  sides  only,  I  am  certainly  a  letter  in  your 
debt.  It  is  possible  that  this  present  writing  may 
prove  as  short.  Yet,  short  as  it  may  be,  it  will  be 
a  letter,  and  make  me  creditor,  and  you  my  debtor. 
A  letter  indeed  ought  not  to  be  estynated  by  the 
length  of  it,  but  by  the  contents,  and  how  can  the 
contents  of  any  letter  be  more  agreeable  than  your 

You  tell  me  that  John  Gilpin  made  you  laugh 
tears,  and  that  the  ladies  at  court  are  delighted 
with  my  poems.  Much  good  may  they  do  them! 
May  they  become  as  wise  as  the  writer  wishes 
them,  and  they  will  be  much  happier  than  he!  I 
know  there  is  in  the  book  that  vrisdom  which 
cometh  from  above,  because  it  was  firom  above 
that  I  received  it.  May  they  receive  it  too!  For 
whether  they  drink  it  out  of  the  dstem,  or  whe- 
ther it  falls  upon  them  inmiediately  from  the 
clouds,  as  it  did  on  me,  it  is  all  one.  It  is  the 
water  of  life,  which  whosoever  drinketh  shall 
thirst  no  more.  As  to  the  famous  horseman 
above-mentioned,  he  and  his  feats  are  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  merriment.  At  least  we  find 
him  so,  and  seldom  meet  without  refreshing  our-  fied  vrith  nothing  less.  He  may  depend  upon  thit 
sdvea  with  the  recollection  of  i>m.    You  &rc.  strictest  secrecy;  no  creature  shall  hear  him  men- 


tales  of  distress,  that  would  find  their  way  into 
hearts  as  feeling  as  theirs.  You  will  do  as  you 
see  good;  and  we  in  the  mean  time  shall  remain 
convinced,  that  you  will  do  your  best  Lady  Aus* 
ten  will  no  doubt  do  something;  for  she  has  great 
sensibility  and  compassion. 

Yours,  my  dear  Unwin,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  NoV,  18,  1782. 

On  the  part  of  the  poor,  and  on  our  part,  bt 
pleased  to  make  acknowledgments,  such  as  tlia 
occasion  calls  for,  to  our  beneficent  friend  Mx. 
— -^.  I  call  him  ours,  because  having  ezpea> 
enced  his  kindness  to  myself  in  a  former  instaxice, 
and  in  the  present  his  dismteresied  readiness  t6 
succour  the  distressed,  my  ambition  will  be  satis- 
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liimed,  eithef  now  ct  hcretfler,  as  the  penoD  finom 
whom  we  ha^e  reeei?ed  this  bounty.  But  when  I 
gpeftk  of  him,  or  hear  hun  spoken  of  by  others, 
which  sometimes  happens,  I  shall  not  forget  what 
is  due  to  80  rare  a  character.  I  wish,  and  your 
mother  wishes  it  too,  that  he  could  sometimes  take 

us  in  his  way  to ;  he  will  find  us  happy  to 

receive  a  person  whom  we  must  needs  account  it 
an  honour  to  know.  We  shall  exercise  our  best 
discretion  in  the  disposal  of  the  money;  but  in 
this  town,  where  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  so 
many  years,  where  the  people  have  been  favoured 
so  long  with  Isborious  and  conscientious  minis- 
ters, it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  find  those  who 
make  no  profession  of  religion  at  all,  and  are  yet 
proper  objects  of  charity.  The  profime,  are  so 
pro&ne,  so  drunken,  dissolute,  and  in  every  re- 
spect worthless,  that  to  make  them  partakers  of 
his  bounty  would  be  to  abuse  it  We  promise 
however  that  none  shall  touch  it  but  such  as  are 
suserably  poor,  yet  at  the  same  time  industrious 
and  honest,  two  characters  firequently  united  here, 
where  the  most  watchful  and  unremitting  labour 
will  hardly  procure  them  bread.  We  make  none 
but  the  cheapest  laces^  and  the  price  of  them  is 
fallen  almost  to  nothing.  Thanks  are  due  to  your- 
self likewise,  and  are  hereby  accordingly  rendered, 
for  waiving  your  claim  in  behalf  of  your  own  pa- 
rishioners. You  are  always  with  them,  and  they 
are  always,  at  least  some  of  them,  the  better  for 
your  residence  among  them.  Olncy  b  a  popu- 
lous place,  inhalnted  chiefly  by  the  half-starved 
and  the  ragged  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  not  possible 
lor  our  small  party  and  small  ability  to  extend  their 
operations  so  far  as  to  be  much  felt  among  such 
numbers.  Accept  therefore  your  share  of  their 
gratitude,  and  be  convinced  that  when  they  pray 
for  a  blessing  upon  those  who  relieved  their  wants, 
He  that  answers  that  prayer,  and  when  he  an- 
swers, will  remember  his  servant  at  Stock. 

I  little  thought  when  I  was  veriting  the  history 
of  John  Gilpin,  that  he  would  appear  in  print— I 
intended  to  laugh,  and  to  make  two  or  three  others 
laugh,  of  whom  you  were  one.  But  now  all  the 
world  laughs,  at  least  if  thcy.have  the  same  relish 
for  a  tale  ridiculous  in  itself,  and  quaintly  told,  as 
we  have— Well — they  do  not  always  laugh  so  in- 
nocently, and  at  so  small  an  expense — for  in  a 
world  like  this,  abounding  with  subjects  for  sa- 
tire, and  with  satirical  wits  to  mark  them,  a  laugh 
chat  hurts  nobody  has  at  least  the  grace  of  no- 
Telty  to  recommend  it  Swift's  darling  motto  was, 
Vt»e  la  bagatelle — a  good  wish  for  a  philosopher 
jf  his  complexion,  the  greater  part  of  whose  wis- 
dom, whenoesoever  it  came,  most  certainly  came 
uut  from  above.  La  bagatelle  has  no  enemy  in 
itie,  though  it  has  neither  so  waim  a  friend,  nor 
•o  able  a  one,  as  it  had  in  him.  If  I  trifle,  and 
merely  trifle,  it  b  because  1  am  reduced  to  it  by 


melanchoiy  thai  notlniig  so  efiectu- 
ally  disperses,  engages  me  sometimes  in  the  aido- 
ous  task  of  being  merry  by  fixrce.  And,  straiige 
as  it  may  seem,  the  most  hidicroos  lines  I  ever 
wrote  have  been  written  in  the  saddest  mood,  and 
but  for  that  saddest  mood,  perhaps  had  never 
been  written  at  all. 

I  hear  firom  Mrs.  Newton,  that  some  great  per- 
sons have  spoken  with  great  appiobatbn  of  a  cer- 
tain book — ^Who  they  are,  and  what  they  have 
said,  I  am  to  be  told  in  a  future  letter.  The 
Monthly  Reviewers  in  the  mean  time  have 
fied  me  well  enough. 

Yours,  my  dear  WUllam,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  XTNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLTAM, 

Doctor  Beattie  b  a  respectable  character.  1 
account  him  a  man  of  sense,  aphikeopher,  ascho- 
lar,  a  person  of  distingubheid  genius,  and  a  good 
writer.  I  beUeve  him  too  a  Christian:  with  a 
profound  reverence  for  the  Scriptuie,  with  giett 
zeal  and  ability  to  enforce  the  belief  of  it  (both 
which  he  exerts  with  the  candour  and  good  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman;)  he  seems  weD  entitled  to 
that  allowance ;  and  to  deny  it  him,  would  impeach 
one's  own  right  to  the  appellation.  With  all  these 
good  things  to  recommend  him,  there  can  be  no 
dearth  of  sufficient  reasons  to  read  hb  writings. 
You  favoured  me  some  years  since  with  one  of  his 
volumes;  by  which  I  was  both  ptesaed  and  in- 
structed: and  I  beg  that  you  wOl  send  me  the  new 
one,  when  you  can  conveniently  spare  it,  or  rather 
bring  it  yourself,  while  the  swallows  axe  yet  upon 
the  wing ;  for  the  summer  is  going  down  apace. 

You  tell  me  you  have  been  asked,  if  I  am  intent 
upon  another  volume  ?  I  reply — ^not  at  present, 
not  being  convinced  that  I  have  met  with  si^icient 
encouragement.  I  account  myself  happy  in  hav- 
ing pleased  a  few,  but  am  not  rich  enough  to  de> 
spise  the  many.  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  mar- 
ket  my  commodity  has  found,  but  if  a  slack  one 
I  must  beware  how  I  make  a  second  attempt  M  j 
bookseller  will  not  be  vrilling  to  incur  a  oeitait 
kiss;  and  I  can  as  little  afiibrd  it  Notwithstand- 
ing what  I  have  said,  I  write,  and  am  even  now 
writing  fiir  the  press.  I  told  you  that  I  had  tians- 
lated  several  of  the  poems  of  Madame  Guion.  1 
told  you  too,  or  I  am  mbtaken,  that  Mr.  Bull  de- 
signed to  print  them.  That  gentleman  b  gone  to 
the  searside  with  Mrs.  Wilberforoe,  and  will  bo 
absent  six  weeks.  My  intention  b  to  surprise  him 
at  hb  return  with  the  addition  of  as  much  more 
translation  as  I  have  already  given  him.  This, 
however,  b  stUl  less  hkely  to  be  a  pc^fUltf  woric 
than  mv  former.  Men,  that  have  no  religion, 
woUid  oespise  it ;  and  men,  that  have  no  religioui 
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czpenonoe,  would  not  undemand  it  But  the 
•tram  of  simple  and  unafiected  piety  in  tho  origi- 
oal  ifl  Bweet  beyond  expression.  She  eings  like  an 
angel,  and  for  that  verj  reason  has  fomid  but  few 
admixen.  Other  things  I  write  too,  aa  you  will 
aee  on  the  other  side,  but  these  merely  for  my 
amusement.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Jan.  19,'  1783. 

Not  to  retaliate,  but  for  want  of  opportunity, 
I  have  delayed  writing.  From  a  scene  of  most 
uninterrupted  retirement,  we  have  passed  at  once 
into  a  state  of  constant  engagement;  not  that  our 
society  is  much  multiplied.  The  addition  of  an 
individual  has  made  all  this  difference.  Lady 
Austen  and  we  pass  our  days  alternately  at  each 
other's  chateau.  In  the  morning  I  walk  with  one 
or  other  of  the  ladies,  and  in  the  afternoon  wind 
thread.  Thus  did  Hercules  and  Samson,  and  thus 
do  I ;  and  were  both  those  heroes  living,  I  should 
not  fear  to  challenge  them  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  that 
business,  or  doubt  to  beat  them  both.  As  to  kill- 
ing lions,  and  other  amusements  of  that  kind,  with 
which  they  were  so  delighted,  I  should  be  their 
humble  servant,  and  beg  to  be  excused. 

Having  no  frank,  I  can  not  send  you  Mr.  -— ^'s 
two  lettcra  as  I  intended.  We  corresponded  as 
k>Qg  as  the  occasiou  required,  and  then  ceaaed. 
Charmed  with  his  good  sense,  politeness,  and  libe- 
rality to  the  poor,  I  was  indeed  ambitious  of  conr 
tinuing  a  correspondence  with  him,  and  told  him 
so.  Perhaps  I  had  done  more  prudently  had  I 
never  proposed  it.  But  wann  hmts  are  not  hr 
mous  for  wisdom,  and  mine  was  too  warm  to  be  very 
considerate  on  such  an  occasion.  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  since,  and  have  long  given  up  all  expec- 
tation of  it.  I  know  he  is  too  busy  a  man  to  have 
leisure  lor  me,  and  ought  to  have  recollected  it 
sooner.  Ho  found  time  to  do  much  good,  and  to 
employ  us  as  his  agents  in  doing  it,  and  that  might 
have  satisfied  me.  Though  laid  under  the  strict- 
est injunctions  of  secrecy,  both  by  him,  and  by  you 
on  his  behalf,  I  consider  myself  as  under  no  obli- 
gation to  conceal  from  you  the  remittances  he  made. 
Only,  in  my  turn,  I  beg  leave  to  request  secrecy 
on  your  part,  because,  intimate  as  you  are  with 
him,  and  highly  as  he  values  you,  I  can  not  yet 
be  sure  that  the  communication  would  pleajse  him, 
hta  delicacies  on  thb  subject  being  as  singular  as 
bis  benevolence.  He  sent  forty  pounds,  twenty 
al  a  time.  Olney  has  not  had  such  a  friend  this 
many  a  day ,  nor  has  there  been  an  instance  at 
any  time  of  a  few  poor  families  so  effectually  re- 
lieved, or  so  completely  encouraged  to  the  pursuit 
of  that  honest  industry  by  which,  their  debts  be- 
mgpaid,  and  the  parents  and  children,  comfoxtably 


clothed,  they  an  now  enabled  to  mamtain  them- 
selves. Their  labour  was  almost  in  vain  before; 
but  now  it  answers;  it  earns  them  bread,  and  ali 
their  other  wants  are  plentifully  supplied. 

I  wbh,  that  by  Mr.  *s  assistance,  yora 

purpose  in  behalf  of  the  pris<mers  may  be  efiectth 
ated.  A  pen  so  formidable  as  his  might  do  much 
good,  if  properly  directed.  The  dread  of  a  bold 
censure  is  ten  times  more  moving  than  the  most 
eloquent  persuasion.  They  that  can  not  feel  for 
others,  are  the  persons  of  all  the  world  \i  ho  fed 
most  sensibly  for  themselves. 

Yours,  my  dear  finend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  J>6.  8,  1783. 

Wren  I  contemplate  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  their  conduct  towards  each  other,  through  the 
medium  of  a  scriptural  light,  my  opinions  of  them 
are  exactly  like  your  own.  Whether  they  do  good 
or  do  evil,  I  see  them  acting  under  the  permission 
or  direction  of  that  Providence  who  governs  the 
earth,  whose  operations  are  as  irresistible  as  they 
are  silent  and  unsuspected.  So  far  we  are  per- 
fectly agreed ;  and  howsoever  we  may  differ  upon 
inferior  parts  of  the  subject,  it  is,  as  you  say,  an 
affair  of  no  great  consequence.  For  instance,  you 
think  the  peace  a  better  than  we  deserve,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  I  agree  with  you :  as  a  sinful  nation 
we  deserve  no  peace  at  all,  and  have  reason  enough 
to  be  thankful  that  the  voice  of  war  is  at  any  rate 
put  to  silence. 

Mr.  S *8  last  child  is  dead ;  it  lived  a 

little  while  in  a  world  of  which  it  knew  nothing, 
and  has  gone  to  another,  in  which  it  has  already 
become  wiser  than  the  wisest  it  has  left  behind. 
The  earth  is  a  grain  of  sand,  but  the  interests  of 
man  are  commensurate  vnth  the  heavens. 

Mrs.  Unwin  thanks  Mrs.  Newton  for  her  kind 
letter,  and  for  executing  her  commissions.  We 
truly  love  you  both,  and  think  of  you  often. 

W.C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESCt. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Feb,  13  and  90,  1783. 

In  writing  to  you  I  never  want  a  subject.  Self 
is  always  at  hand,  and  self  with  its  concerns  is  al* 
ways  interesting  to  a  friend. 

You  may  think,  perhapl,  that  having  commen- 
ced poet  by  profession,  I  am  always  writing  verses. 
Not  so— -I  have  written  nothing,  at  least  finished 
nothing,  unce  I  pubUshed— except  a  certain  face* 
tious  history  of  John  Gilpin,  which  Mr.  Unwiui 
would  send  to  the  PuUie  Advertiser.  Perhaps 
you  might  read  it  without  susne  'ing  the  avtbor 
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My  book  procures  me  fayou»,  which  my  mo- 
desty will  not  permit  me  to  specify,  except  one 
which,  modest  as  I  am,  I  can  not  suppress — a  very 
handsome  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paaay. — 
These  fruits  it  has  brought  me. 

I  have  been  refreshing  myself  with  a  walk  in 
the  garden,  where  I  find  that  January  (who  ac- 
eording  to  Chaucer  was  the  husband  of  May)  be- 
ing dead,  February  has  married  the  widow. 

Youn,  Ac.  W.  C. 


!  spectator,  at  the  same  time  that  by  some  they  am 
.supposed  to  be  forenmners  of  a  general  dissolu- 
ition. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

Oiruy,  Feb.  20,  1783. 
Suspecting  that  I  should  not  have  hinted  at 
Dr.  Franklin's  encomium  under  any  other  influ- 
ence than  that  of  vanity,  I  was  several  times  on 
the  point  of  burning  my  letter  for  that  very  rea- 
son. But  not  having  time  to  write  another  by 
the  same  post,  and  believing  that  you  would  have 
the  grace  to  pardon  a  little  self-complacency  in  an 
author  on  so  trying  an  occasion,  I  let  it  pass.  One 
■in  naturally  leads  to  another,  and  a  greater;  and 
thus  it  happens  now,  for  I  have  no  way  to  gratify 
your,  curiosity,  but  by  transcribing  the  letter  in 
question.  It  is  addressed,  by  the  way,  not  to  me, 
but  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  had  trans- 
mitted the  volume  to  him  without  my  knowledge. 


Sir,  P<u9yi  May  8, 1782. 

Ireeeived  the  letter  you  did  me  the  hoftumr  of 
writing  to  me,  and  am  mtuh  obliged  by  your  kind 
freeent  of  a  book.  The  relish  for  reading  qf 
^poetry  had  long  eince  left  me,  biU  there  ie  some- 
thing 00  new  in  the  mannerf  so  easy,  and  yet  bo 
eorreet  in  the  languagOy  so  clear  in  the  expression, 
yet  caneisef  and  so  just  in  the  sentimeniSf  that  I 
have  read  the  whole  with  great  pleasure,  and 
some  qf  the  pieces  mare  than  once,  I  beg  you  to 
aeeept  my  thankful  acknowledgments,  and  to  pre- 
sent my  respects  to  the  author. 

Your  most  obedient  humJUe  servant, 

B,  FRANKLIN. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO, 

My  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Great  revolutions  han^en  in  this  Ant*s  nest  of 
ours.  One  Emmet  of  illustrious  character  and 
great  abilities  pushes  out  another;  parties  are 
A>rmed,  they  range  themselves  in  formidable  op- 
positian,  they  thjreaten  each  other's  ruin,  they 
eioss  over  and  are  mingled  together,  and  like  the 
sornseationi  of  the  Noithera  Aurora  amuse  the 


There  are  political  earthquakes  as  well  as  na- 
tural ones,  the  former  less  shocking  to  the  eye,  but 
not  always  less  fatal  in  their  influence  than  th^ 
latter.  The  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  sa^ 
in  his  dream  was  made  up  of  heterogeneous  and 
incompatible  materials,  and  accordingly  broken. 
Whatever  is  so  formed  must  expect  a  like  catas- 
trophe. 

I  have  an  etching  of  the  late  Chancellor  hang- 
ing over  the  pariour  chimney.  1  often  contem- 
plate it,  and  call  to  mind  the  day  when  I  was 
intimate  with  the  original.  It  is  very  like  him, 
but  he  is  disguised  by  his  hat,  which,  though 
fashionable,  is  awkward;  by  his  great  wig,  the  tie 
of  which  is  hardly  discernible  in  profile;  and  by 
his  band  and  gown,  which  give  him  an  appear- 
ance clumsily  sacerdotal.  Our  friendship  u  dead 
and  buried,  yours  is  the  only  surviving  one  of  all 
with  which  I  was  once  honoured. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  April  5,  1783. 

When  one  has  a  letter  to  write,  there  is  nothing 
more  useful  than  to  make  a  beginning.  In  the 
first  place,  because  unless  it  be  begun,  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  hope  it  wUl  ever  be  ended;  and  se- 
condly, because  the  beginning  is  half  the  business; 
it  being  much  more  difilcuh  to  put  the  pen  in  mo- 
tion at  first,  than  to  continue  the  progress  of  it, 
when  once  moved. 

Mrs.  C  *8  illness,  likely  to  prove  mor- 

tal, and  seizing  her  at  such  a  time,  has  excited 
much  compassion  in  my  breast,  and  in  Mrs.  Un- 
win's,  both  for  her  and  her  daughter.  To  have 
parted  with  a  child  she  loves  so  much,  intending 
soon  to  follow  her;  to  find  herself  arrested  before 
she  could  set  out,  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
her  most  valued  relations,  her  daughter's  life  too 
threatened  by  a  disorder  not  often  curable,  are  cir- 
cumstances truly  affecting.  She  has  indeed  much 
natural  fortitude,  and  to  make  her  condition  still 
more  tolerable,  a  good  Christian  hope  for  her  sup- 
port. But  so  it  is,  that  the  distresses  of  those  who 
least  need  our  pity  excite  it  most;  the  amiable* 
ness  of  the  character  engages  our  sympathy,  and 
we  mourn  for  persons  for  whom  perhaps  we  nught 
more  reasonably  rejoice.  There  is  stiU  however  a 
possibility  that  she  may  recover;  an  event  we  muH 
wish  for,  though  for  her  to  depart  would  be  far 
better.  Thus  we  would  always  withhold  from  the 
skies  those  who  alone  can  readi  them;  at  least  till 
we  are  ready  to  bear  them  company. 
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Ptwcnt  our  love,  if  you  pleaM,  to  Afi«  C 

1  taw  in  the  Qentleman's  Magazine  fbt  hurt  month 
•n  aoconnt  of  a  phyndan  who  has  diaeovered  a 
new  method  of  treating  conramptiTe  eaaee,  which 
hail  Bueceeded  wonderfoUy  in  the  trial.  He  finda 
the  seat  of  the  distemper  in  the  stomach,  and  cniea 
it  prindpally  hy  emetice.  The  old  method  of  en- 
countering the  disorder  haa  proved  so  aneqnal  to 
the  task,  that  I  should  be  much  inclined  to  any 
new  practice,  that  comes  well  recommended.  He 
is  spoken  of  as  a  sensible  and  judicious  man,  but 
his  name  I  have  forgot 

Our  love  to  all  under  your  roof,  and  in  particu- 
lar to  Miss  Catlett,  if  she  is  with  you. 

Yours,  my  dear  fiiend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

May  5, 1783. 
You  may  suppose  that  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  • 


preach,  but  I  heaxd  of  him.  How  different  is  that 
plainness  of  speech,  which  a  spiritual  theme  re- 
quires, from  that  vulgar  dialect  which  this  gentle- 
man has  mistaken  for  it  I  Affectation  of  every  sort  is 
odious,  especially  in  a  minister,  and  more  especial- 
ly an  affectation  that  betrays  him  into  expressions 
fit  only  for  the  mouths  of  the  illiterate.  Truth 
indeed  needs  no  ornament,  neither  does  a  beauti- 
ful person;  but  to  clothe  it  therefore  in  rags,  when 
a  decent  habit  was  at  hand,  would  be  esteemed 
preposterous  and  absurd.  The  best  pn^xnlioned 
figure  may  be  made  offensive  by  beggary  and  filth ; 
and  even  truths,  which  came  down  firom  Heaven, 
though  they  can  not  forego  their  nature,  may  be 
disguised  and  disgraced  by  unsuitable  language. 
It  is  strange  that  a  pupil  of  yours  should  blunder 
thuB.  You  may  be  consoled  however  by  lefiect- 
mg,  that  he  could  not  have  erred  so  grossly,  if  he 
had  not  totally  and  wilfuUy  departed  both  firom 
your  instruction  and  example.  Were  I  to  describe 
your  style  in  two  words,  I  should  call  it  plain  and 
neat,  simplicem  munditiUf  and  I  do  not  know 
bow  I  could  give  it  juster  praise,  or  pay  it  a  greater 
compliment.  He  that  speaks  to  be  understood  by 
a  congregation  of  rustics,  and  yet  in  terms  that 
would  not  offend  academical  ears,  has  found  the 
happy  medium.  This  is  certainly  practicable  to 
men  of  taste  and  judgment,  and  the  practice  of  a 
few  proves  it  Haeienut  de  ConeUmando. 
We  are  truly  glad  to  bear  that  Miw  G 


is  better,  and  heartily  wish  you  more  promising 
accounts  from  Scotland.  Debemur  morti  iioe  no^ 
iraqtte.  We  all  acknowledge  the  debt,  but  are 
aetdom  pleased  when  those  we  love  are  required 
to  pay  it  The  demand  will  find  you  prepared 
for  it  Yours,  my  dear  fiiend,  W.  C. 

16  V 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIW . 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  12,  1783. 

A  LETTER  written  from  such  a  place  as  this  i» 
a  creation ;  and  creation  is  a  work  for  which  mere 
man  is  very  ipdifferently  qualified  Ex  nthUo  n^ 
hUJUt  is  a  maxim  that  applies  itself  in  every  case 
where  deity  is  not  concerned.  With  this  view  of 
the  matter,  I  should  charge  myself  with  extreme 
folly  for  pretending  to  work  without  materials,  did 
I  not  know,  that  alttnugh  nothing  could  be  the 
result,  even  that  nothk  ag  will  be  wekM>me.  If  I 
can  tell  you  no  news,  I  can  tell  you  at  least  that  I 
esteem  you  highly;  that  my  friendship  with  you 
and  yours  is  the  only  balm  of  myfifo;  a  comfort; 
sufiScient  to  reconcile  me  to  an  oTistence  destitute 
of  every  other.  This  is  not  the  language  of  to- 
day, only  the  effect  of  a  transient  cloud  suddenly 
brought  over  me,  and  suddenly  to  be  removed,  but 
punctually  expressive  of  my  habitual  frame  of 
mind,  such  as  it  haa  been  these  ten  years. 

In  the  Review  of  last  mouth,  I  met  with  an  ao- 
connt of  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Paky,  at  the 
oonaearation  of  his  friend,  Bishop  Law.  The 
critic  admires  and  extobthe  preacher,  and  devoutly 
prays  the  lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  more  such 
labourers  into  his  vineyard.  I  rather  dififer  from 
him  in  opinion,  not  being  able  to  conjecture  in 
what  respect  the  vineyard  will  be  benefited  by  such 
a  measure.  He  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  has 
stretched  his  ingenuity  to  the  uttermost  in  order  to 
exhibit  thechuich  established,  consisting  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  in  the  most  fim>urable  point 
of  view.'  I  lay  it  down  for  a  rule,  that  when  much 
ingenuity  is  necessary  to  gain  an  argument  credit, 
that  argument  is  unsound  at  bottom.  So  is  his, 
and  so  are  all  the  petty  devices  by  which  he  seeka 
to  enforce  it  He  saya  first,  *  that  the  appoinl- 
menl  of  various  orders  inthechurch  isattended  with 
this  good  consequence,  that  each  class  of  people  is 
supplied  withaclergy  of  their  ownlevel  anddeecrip- 
tion,  with  whom  they  may  live  and  associate  on  tefnM 
of  equality.'  But  in  ofder  to  effect  thb  good  pur- 
pose, there  ought  to  be  at  least  three  parsons  in 
every  parish,  one  for  the  gentry,  <me  for  the  tiadeM 
and  mechanics,  and  one  for  the  lowest  of  the  vu^ 
gar.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  find  many  parishes, 
where  the  laity  at  large  have  any  society  vrith  their 
minister  at  all.  This  therefore  is  fimciful,  and  a 
mere  invention.  In  the  next  place  he  says  it  gives 
adignity  to  the  ministiy  itself,  and  the  clergy  share 
in  the  respect  paid  to  their  superiors.  Much  good 
may  such  participation  do  them!  They  ^em- 
selves  know  how  little  it  amounts  to.  The  dig- 
nity a  parson  derives  from  the  lawn  sleeves  and 
square  cap  of  his  diocesan  will  never  ondangei  ha 
humility. 
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Pope  says  truly- 


Wonh  makes  the  man,  and  want  oT It  the  Tellow; 
The  rest  is  aU  but  leather  or  prunella 

Again — ^Rich  and  splendid  situations  in  the 
church  have  been  justly  regarded  as  prizes,  held 
out  to  invite  persons  of  good  hopes,  and  ingenuous 
attainments/  Agreed.  But  the  prize  held  out 
in  the  Scripture  is  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and 
our  ecclesiastical  baits  are  too  often  snapped  by 
the  worthless,  and  persons  of  no  attainments  at 
all.  They  are  indeed  incentives  to  avarice  and  am- 
bition, but  not  to  those  acquirements  by  which 
only  the  minbterial  function  can  be  adorned — 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men,  humility,  and  self- 
denial.    Mr.  Paley  and  I  therefore  can  not  agree. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C, 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

May  26,  1783. 
I  FEEL  for  my  uncle,  and  do  not  wonder  that  his 
loss  afflicts  him.  A  connexion  that  has  subsisted 
BO  many  years  could  not  be  rent  asunder  without 
great  pain  to  the  survivor.  I  hope  however  and 
doubt  not  but  when  he  has  had  a  little  more  time 
for  recollection,  he  will  find  that  consolation  in  his 
own  family,  which  is  not  the  lot  of  every  father  to 
be  blessed  with.  It  seldom  happens  that  married 
persons  live  together  so  long,  or  so  happily ;  but 
this,  which  one  feels  oneself  ready  to  suggest  as 
matter  of  alleviation,  is  the  very  circumstance 
that  aggravates  his  distress ;  therefore  he  misses 
her  the  more,  and  feels  that  he  can  but  ill  spare 
her.  It  is  however  a.necessary  tax  which  all  who 
live  long  must  pay  for  their  longevity,  to  lose  many 
whom  they  would  be  glad  to  detain  (perhaps  those 
in  whom  all  their  happiness  la  centered),  and  to 
see  them  step  into  the  grave  before  them.  In  one 
respect  at  least  this  is  a  merciful  appcnntment: 
when  life  has  lost  that  to  which  it  owed  its  princi- 
pal relish,  we  may  ourselves  the  more  cheerfully 
resign  it.  I  beg  you  would  present  him  with  my 
most  affectionate  remembrance,  and  tell  him,  if 
you  think  fit,  how  much  I  wish  that  the  evening 
of  his  long  day  may  be  serene  and  happy. 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

Afay  31,  1783. 
We  rather  rejoice  than  mourn  with  you  on  the 

•tcasion  of  Mrs.  C 's  death.    In  the  case 

df  believers,  death  has  lost  his  sting,  not  only  with 
respect  to  those  he  taiccs  away,  but  with  respect  to 
•nrvivora  nlso.    Nature  indeed  will  always  suggest 


some  cautes  of  sonow,  when  an  amiable  and 
Christian  friend  departs;  but  the  Scriptara,  wo 
many  more,  and  so  much  more  bnpoitant  zeuKaati 
to  rejoice,  that  on  such  oocasbns,  perhaps  mare 
remarkably  than  on  any  other,  sorrow  is  tuiied 
into  joy.  The  law  of  our  land  is  affronted  if  we 
say  the  king  dies,  and  insists  on  it  that  he  only  de- 
mises. This,  which  is  a  fiction,  where  a  monarch 
only  is  in  question,  in  the  case  of  a  Christian  is 
reality  and  truth.  He  only  lays  aside  a  body, 
which  it  b  his  privilege  to  be  encumbered  with  no 
longer ;  and  instead  of  dying,  in  that  moment  he 
begins  to  live.  But  this  the  world  does  not  un- 
derstand, therefore  the  kings  of  it  must  go  on  de- 
mismg  to  the  end  of  the  chaxiter.*  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  JuTie  8,  1783. 

Our  severest  winter,  commonly  called  the  spring, 
is  now  over,  and  I  find  myself  seated  in  my  ^vour- 
ite  recess,  the  green-house.  In  such  a  situation^ 
so  silent,  so  shady,  where  no  human  foot  is  heard, 
and  where  only  my  myrtles  presume  to  peep  in  at 
the  window,  you  may  suppose  I  have  no  intermp 
tion  to  complain  of,  and  that  my  thoughts  are  per- 
fectly at  my  command.  But  the  beauties  of  the 
.spot  arc  themselves  an  interruption,  my  attention 
being  called  upon  by  those  very  myrtles,  by  a  dou- 
ble row  of  grass  pinks  just  beginning  to  blossom, 
and  by  a  bed  of  beans  already  in  bloom ;  and  you 
are  to  consider  it,  if  you  please,  as  no  small  pnmf 
of  my  regard,  that  though  you  have  so  many  pow- 
erful rivals,  I  disengage  myself  from  them  all,  and 
devote  this  hour  entirely  to  you. 

You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull, 
of  Newport,  perhaps  it  b  as  well  for  you  that  you 
are  not.  Yod  would  regret  still  more  than  you  do, 
that  there  are  so  many  miles  interposed  between 
us.  He  spends  part  of  the  day  with  us  to-mor- 
row. A  dissenter,  but  a  liberal  one;  a  man  ol 
letters  and  of  genius ;  master  of  a  fine  imagination, 
or  rather  not  master  of  it ;  an  imagination  which, 
when  he  finds  himself  in  the  company  he  loves, 
and  can  confide  in,  runs  away  with  him  into  such 
fields  of  speculation,  as  amuse  and  enliven  everj* 
other  imagination  that  has  the  happiness  to  be  of 
the  party !  At  other  times  he  has  a  tender  antl 
dcKcate  sort  of  melancholy  in  his  disposition,  not 
less  agreeable  in  its  way.  No  men  are  better  qual- 
ified for  companions  in  such  a  world  as  this,  than 
men  of  such  a  temperament.  Every  scene  of  life 
has  two  mdes,  a  dark  and  a  bright  one,  and  the 
mind  that  has  an  equal  mixture  of  melancholy  and 


*  ThoTask  appeara  to  have  been  begun  between  Um  wrV 
ting  of  this  letter  and  tliat  which  inunedtatety  foIlDW*. 
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nvacity  is  the  best  of  all  qualified  for  the  oontem- 
plation  of  either.  He  can  be  liTely  without  levity, 
and  penfldve  without  dejection.  Such  a  man  is 
Mr.  Bull.  But — ^he  smokea  tobacco — ^nothing  is 
fwrlect 


Nihil  est  ab  omid 
Parte  beatum. 


On  the  other  side  I  sent  jou  a  something,  a 
song  if  you  please,  composed  last  Thunday — 
the  incident  happened  the  day  before.* 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Jum  13,  1763. 

I  THANK  you  for  your  Dutch  communications. 
The  suffrage  of  such  respectable  men  must  have 
given  you  much  pleasure,  a  pleasure  only  to  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  consciousness  you  had  before  of  hav- 
ing published  truth,  and  of  having  served  a  good 
master  by  doing  so. 

I  have  always  r^retted  that  your  ecclemastical 
history  went  no  fiirther ;  1  never  saw  a  work  that 
I  thought  more  likely  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth, 
nor  history  applied  to  so  good  a  purpose.  The 
facts  incontestable,  the  grand  observations  upon 
them  all  irrefragable,  and  the  style,  in  my  judg- 
ment, incomparably  better  than  that  of  Robertson 
or  Gibbon.  I  would  give  you  my  reasons  for  think- 
ing so,  if  I  had  not  a  very  urgent  one  for  declining 
it.  You  have  no  ear  for  such  music,  whoever 
may  be  the  performer.  What  you  added,  but  never 
printed,  is  quite  equal  to  what  has  appeared, 
which  I  think  might  have  encouraged  you  to  pro- 
ceed, though  you  missed  that  freedom  in  writing 
which  you  found  before.  While  you  were  at 
Olney  this  was  at  least  possible ;  in  a  state  of  re- 
tirement you  had  leisure,  without  which  I  suppose 
Paul  himself  could  not  have  written  his  Epistles. 
But  those  days  are  fled,  and  every  hope  of  a  contin- 
uation is  fled  with  them. 

The  day  of  judgment  is  spoken  of  not  only  as  a 
surprise,  but  a  snare — a  snare  upon  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  A  difference  indeed  will 
obtain  in  favour  of  the  godly,  which  is,  that  though 
a  snare,  a  sudden,  in  some  sense  an  unexpected, 
and  in  evezy  sense  an  awful  event,  yet  it  will  find 
them  prepared  to  meet  it.  But  the  day  being  thus 
characterised,  a  wide  field  is  consequently  open  to 
conjecture ;  some  will  look  for  it  at  one  period,  and 
some  at  another;  we  shall  most  of  us  prove  at  last 
to  have  been  mistaken,  and  if  any  should  prove  to 
have  guessed  aright,  they  will  reap  no  advantoge, 
the  felicity  of  their  conjecture  being  incapable  of 


*  Qers  followed  his  aong  of  the  Rose. 


proof  till  the  day  itself  shall  prove  it  My  own  9en- 
timents  upon  the  subject  appear  to  me  perfectly 
scriptural,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  differ 
totally  from  those  of  all  who  have  e\et  thought 
about  it;  being  however  so  singular,  and  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  beinp, 
moreover  difikult  to  swallow,  just  in  proportion  a» 
they  ai^  peculiar,  I  keep  them  to  myself. 

I  am,  and  always  have  been,  a  great  observer 
of  natural  appearances,  but  I  think  not  a  super- 
stitious one.  The  fidlibility  of  those  speculations 
which  lead  men  of  fandful  minds  to  interpret 
Scripture  by  the  contingencies  of  the  day,  is  evident 
from  this  consideration,  that  what  the  God  of  the 
Scriptures  has  seen  fit  to  conceal,  he  will  not  as 
the  God  of  nature  publish.  He  is  one  and  the 
same  in  both  capacities,  and  consistent  with  him- 
self; and  his  purpose,  if  he  designs  a  secret,  im- 
penetrable, in  whatever  way  we  attempt  to  open 
it.  It  is  impossible  however  for  an  observer  of  na- 
tural phenomena  not  to  be  struck  with  the  singu- 
larity of  the  present  season.  The  fogs  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  still  continue,  though  till  yesterday  the 
earth  was  as  dry  as  intense  heat  could  make  it. 
The  sun  continues  to  rise  and  set  without  his  rays, 
and  hardly  shines  at  noon,  even  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
At  eleven  last  night  the  moon  was  a  duU  red,  she 
was  nearly  at  her  highest  elevation,  and  had  the 
colour  of  heated  brick.  She  would  naturally,  I 
know,  have  such  an  appearance  looking  through 
a  misty  atmosphere;  but  that  such  an  atmosphere 
should  obtain  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  a  country 
where  it  has  not  happened  in  my  remembrance 
even  in  the  winter,  is  rather  remarkable.  We 
have  had  more  thunder  storms  than  have  consisted 
well  with  the  peace  of  the  fearful  maidens  in  Ol- 
ney, though  not  so  many  as  have  happened  in 
places  at  no  great  distance,  nor  so  violent.  Yes- 
terday morning,  however,  at  seven  o'clock,  two  fire- 
balls burst  either  in  the  steeple  or  close  to  it.  Wil- 
liam Andrews  saw  them  meet  at  that  point,  and 
immediately  after  saw  such  a  smoke  issue  from  the 
apertures  in  the  steeple  as  soon  rendered  it  invisi- 
ble: the  noise  of  the  explosion  surpassed  all  the 
noises  I  ever  heard — you  would  have  thought  that 
a  thousand  sledge-hammers  were  battering  great 
stones  to  powder,  all  in  the  same  instant  The 
weather  is  still  as  hot,  and  the  air  as  full  of  va- 
pour, as  if  there  had  been  neither  rain  nor  thimdcr 
all  the  summer.  » 

There  was  once  a  periodical  paper  published, 
called  Mist's  Journal:  a  name  well  adapted  to  the 
sheet  before  you.  Misty  however  as  I  am,  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  mystical,  but  to  be  understood,  like 
an  almanack-maker,  according  to  the  letter.  As 
a  poet,  nevertheless,  I  claim,  if  any  wonderful  event 
should  fgllow,  a  right  to  apply  aJl  and  every  sutb 
post-prognostic,  to  ihc  purposes  of  the  tragic  musti 

Youf   W.C 
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TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

VouR  letter  reached  Mr.  S- 


June  17, 1783. 
— while  Mr. — 


was  with  him;  whether  it  wrought  any  change  in 
his  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  as  a  preacher,  1 
know  not,  but  for  my  own  part  I  give  you  full 
credit  for  the  soundness  and  rectitude  of  your§.  No 
man  was  ever  scolded  out  of  his  uns.  The  heart, 
corrupt  as  it  is,  and  because  it  is  so,  grows  angry 
if  it  be  not  treated  with  some  management  and 
good  manners,  and  scolds  again.  A  surly  mastiff 
will  bear  perhaps  to  be  stroked,  though  he  will 
growl  even  under  that  operation,  but  if  you  touch 
him  roughly,  he  will  bite.  There  is  no  grace  that 
the  spirit  of  self  can  counterfeit  with  more  success 
than  a  religbus  zeal.  A  man  thinks  he  Lb  fighting 
for  Christ,  and  he  is  fighting  £br  his  own  notions. 
He  thinks  that  he  is  skilfully  searching  the  hearts 
of  others,  when  he  is  only  gratifying  the  malignity 
of  his  own,  and  charitably  supposes  his  hearers 
destitute  of  all  grace,  that  he  may  shine  the  more 
in  his  own  eyes  by  comparison.  When  he  has 
performed  this  notable  task,  be  wonders  that  they 
ore  not  converted:  '  he  has  given  it  them  soundly, 
and  if  they  do  not  tremble,  and  confess  that  God 
b  in  him  of  a  truth,  he  gives  them  up  as  reprobate, 
incorrigible,  and  lost  for  ever.'  But  a  man  that 
k)ves  me,  if  he  sees  me  in  an  error,  will  pity  me, 
and  endeavour  calmly  to  convince  me  of  it,  and 
persuade  me  to  forsake  it.  If  he  has  great  and 
good  news  to  tell  me,  he  will  not  do  it  angrily,  and 
in  much  heat  and  discomposure  of  spirit.  It  is  not 
therefore  easy  to  conceive  on  what  ground  a  minis- 
ter can  justify  a  conduct  which  only  proves  that 
he  does  not  understand  his  errand.  The  absurdity 
of  it  woukl  certainly  strike  him,  if  he  were  not 
himself  deluded. 

A  people  will  always  love  a  minister,  if  a  minis- 
ter seems  to  love  his  people.  The  old  maxim,  Si- 
fnile  agit  in  simile^  is  in  no  case  more  exactly  veri- 
fied: therefore  you  were  beloved  at  Olney,  and 
if  you  preached  to  the  Chickesawes,  and  Chach- 
taws,  would  be  equally  beloved  by  them. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  JuM  19,  1783. 

The  translation  of  your  letters  into  Lhttch  was 
bews  that  pleased  me  much,  I  intended  plain 
prose,  but  a  rhyme  obtruded  itself,  and  I  became 
|ioetical  when  I  least  expected  it.  When  you 
wrote  those  letters  you  did  not  dream  that  you 
i¥ere  designed  for  an  apostle  to  the  Dutch.  Yet 
90  it  proves,  and  such  among  many  others  are  the 
advantages  we  derive  firom  the  art  of  printing:  an 
•/t  in  which  indisputably  man  was  instructed  by 


the  same  great  teacher  who  taught  him  to  em 
hnwder  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  which 
amounts  almost  to  as  great  a  Uesiing  as  the  gift 
of  tongues. 

The  summer  is  passing  away,  and  hitherto  has 
hardly  been  either  seen  or  felt.  •  Perpetual  clouds 
intercept  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  for  the  most 
part  there  is  an  autumnal  coldness  in  the  weather, 
though  we  are  almost  upon  the  eve  of  the  longest 
day. 

We  are  well,  and  always  mindful  of  yoa;  be 
mindful  of  us,  and  assured  that  we  love  you. 

Yours,  my  dear  firiend,  W.  0. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  July  S7, 1783. 

You  can  not  have  more  pleasure  in  receiving  a 
letter  from  me,  than  I  should  find  in  writing  it, 
were  it  not  almost  impossible  in  such  a  place  to 
find  a  subject. 

I  live  in  a  world  abounding  with  incidents,  upon 
which  many  grave,  and  perhaps  some  profitable 
observations  might  be  made;  but  those  incidents 
never  reaching  my  unfortunate  ears,  both  the  en- 
tertaining narrative  and  the  reflection  it  might 
suggest  are  to  me  annihilated  and  lost    I  look 
back  to  the  past  week,  and  say,  what  did  it  pro- 
duce!  I  ask  the  same  question  of  the  week  pre- 
ceding, and  duly  receive  the  same  answer  firom 
both — nothing ! — A  situation  like  this,  in  which  I 
am  as  unknown  to  the  world,  as  I  am  ignorant 
of  all  that  passes  in  it,  in  which  1  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  tlunk,  would  exactly  suit  me,  were  my 
subjects  of  meditation  as  agreeable  as  my  leisare  is 
uninterrupted.    My  passion  for  retirement  b  not 
at  all  abated,  after  so  many  years  spent  in  the 
most  sequestered  state,  but  rather  increased.    A 
circumstance  I  should  esteem  wonderful  to  a  de- 
gree not  to  be  accounted  for,  contddering  the  con- 
dition of  my  mind,  did  I  not  know,  that  we  think 
as  we  are  made  to  think,  and  of  course  approve  and 
prefer,  as  Providence,  who  appoints  the  bounds 
of  our  habitation,  chooses  for  us.    Thus  am  I  both 
fi:ee  and  a  prisoner  at  the  same  time.    The  worid 
is  before  me;  I  am  not  shut  up  in  the  Bastile; 
there  are  no  moats  about  my  castie,  no  locks  upon 
my  gates,  of  which  I  have  not  the  key— but  an 
inviable,  uncontrollable  agency,  a  local  attach- 
ment, an  inclination  more  forcible  than  I  ever  felt, 
even  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  serves  me  for  prison 
walls,  and  for  bounds  which  I  can  not  pass.    In 
former  years  I  have  known  sorrow,  and  befove  I 
had  ever  tasted  of  spiritual  trouble.    The  efllect 
was  an  abhorrence  of  the  scene  in  wldch  I  had 
suffered  so  much,  and  a  weariness  of  those  objects 
which  I  had  so  long  looked  at  with  an  eyo  of  des- 
pondency and  dejection.    But  it  is  otherwise  with 
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me  now.  Tlie  same  cause  cnibnfitxng,  and  in  a  |  binet  of  perfumes')  It  is  at  thiB^^  ^^  ^^  youx 
much  more  powerful  degree,  fails  to  produce  its  i  with  carnations  and  balsams,  withX^^  ^  ^^  °^°® 
natoial  effect  The  very  stones  in  the  garden- .  roses,  with  jessamine  and  woodUne^i  ^^^  ^^^s 
walls  are  my  intimate  acquaintance.  I  should  j  nothing  but  your  pipe  to  make  it  truly  1^  ^^^ 
nuss  almost  the  minutest  object,  and  be  disagreea- ;  a  wilderness  of  sweets !  The  sofa  is  end^^«  ^ 
Uv  affected  by  its  removal,  and  am  pcnuaded  that '  not  finished,  a  paradox  which  your  natural 
were  it  possible  I  oould  leave  this  incommodious '  men,  sharpened  by  habits  of  logical  attention, 
nook  for  a  twelvemonth,  I  should  return  to  it  again '  enable  you  to  reconcile  in  a  moment    Do  not  im 


with  rapture,  and  be.  transported  with  the  sight 
of  objects  which  to  all  the  world  beside  would  be 
at  least  indifferent;  some  of  them  perhaps,  such  as 
the  ragged  thatch  and  the  tottering  walls  of  the 
neighboiiring  cottages,  disgusting.  But  so  it  is, 
and  it  is  so,  because  here  is  to  be  my  abode^  and 
because  such  is  tlM  appointment  of  Him  that  placed 
me  in  it— 

bte  terraium  mUil  pneter  omnes 
AognluiridiBL 

It  is  the  place  of  all  the  world  I  love  the  most,  not 
for  any  happiness  it  alibrds  me,  but  because  here 
I  can  be  miserable  with  most  convenience  to  my- 
self, and  with  the  least  disturbance  to  others. 

You  wonder,  and  (I  dare  say)  nnfeignedly,  be- 
cause you  do  not  think  yourself  entitled  to  such 
praise,  that  I  prefer  your  style,  as  an  historian,  to 
that  of  the  two  most  renowned  writers  of  history 
the  present  day  has  seen.  That  you  may  not  sus- 
pect me  of  having  said  more  than  my  real  opinion 
will  warrant,  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  your  style 
I  see  no  affectation.  In  every  line  of  theirs  I  see 
nothing  else.  They  disgust  me  always,  Robertson 
with  his  pomp  and  his  strut,  and  Qibbon  with  his 
finical  and  French  manners.  You  are  as  correct 
as  they.  You  express  yourself  with  as  much  pro- 
cision.  Your  words  are  ranged  with  as  much 
propriety,  but  you  do  not  set  your  periods  to  a 
tune.  They  discover  a  perpetual  desire  to  exhibit 
themselves  to  advantage,  whereas  your  subject  en- 
grosses you.  They  sing,  and  you  say;  which,  as 
history  is  a  thing  to  be  said,  and  not  sung,  is,  in 
my  judgment,  very  much  to  your  advantage.  A 
writer  that  despises  their  tricks,  and  is  yet  neither 
inelegant  nor  inharmonious,  proves  himself,  by 
that  single  circumstance,  a  man  of  superior  judg- 
ment and  ability  to  them  both  You  have  my 
reasons.  I  honour  a  manly  character,  in  which 
good,  sense,  and  a  desire  of  doing  good,  are  the 
predominant  feature*— but  affectation  is  an  emetic 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BITLL. 

August  3, 1783. 
Your  seaside  mtuation,  your  beautiful  prospects, 
your  fine  rides,  and  the  sight  of  the  palaces  which 
you  have  seen,  we  have  not  envied  you;  but  are 

glad  that  you  have  enjoyed  them.     Why  should      •  The  prancoUon  of  the  TmK  Menw  tc  have  been  defemw 
we  envy  any  roan  1    Is  not  our  green-house  a  ca-  i  till  umarde  the  end  of  Ociober 

▼  a 


agine,  however,  that  1  kninge  over  it— on  the  con- 
trary, I  find  it  severe  exercise  to  mould  and  fashion 
if  to  my  mind!* 

I  was  always  an  admirer  of  thunder-storms,  even 
before  I  knew  whose  voice  I  heard  in  them;  but 
especially  an  admirer  of  thunder  rolling  over  the 
great  waters.  There  is  something  singularly  ma- 
jestic in  the  sound  of  it  at  sea,  where  the  eye  and 
the  ear  have  uninterrupted  opportunity  of  obser- 
vation, and  the  concavity  above  being  made  spa- 
dous  reflects  it  with  more  advantage.  I  have  con- 
sequently envied  you  your  situation,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  those  refteshing  breezes  that  belong  to 
it.  We  have  indeed  been  regaled  with  some  of 
those  bursts  of  ethereal  music. — The  peals  have 
been  as  knid,  by  the  report  of  a  gentleman  who 
lived  many  years  in  the  West  Indies,  as  were  ever 
heard  in  those  islands,  and  the  flashes  as  splendid. 
But  when  the  thunder  preaches,  an  horizon  bound' 
ed  by  the  ocean  is  the  only  sounding-board. 

1  have  had  but  little  Idsure,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  and  that  little  I  devoted  for  a  month  after 
your  departure  to  Madame  Guion.  1  have  made 
fair  copies  of  all  the  pieces  I  have  produced  on  this 
laat  occaaon,  and  will  put  them  into  your  hands 
when  we  meet  They  are  yours,  to  serve  as  you 
please;  you  may  take  and  leave,  as  you  like,  for 
my  purpose  is  already  served;  they  have  amused 
me,  and  I  have  no  further  demand  upon  theoL 
The  lines  upon  friendship,  however,  which  wers 
not  sufiiciently  of  a  piece  with  the  others,  will  not 
now  be  wanted.  I  have  some  other  little  things, 
which  I  will  communicate  when  time  shall  serve ; 
but  1  can  not  now  transcribe  them. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAB  WILLIAM,  AuftUBt  4,  17B3. 

I  FEEL  myself  sensibly  obliged  liy  the  interest 
you  take  in  the  success  of  my  productions.  Your 
feelings  upon  the  subject  are  such  as  I  should 
have  myself,  had  I  an  opportunityof  calling  John- 
son aside  to  make  the  enquiry  you  propose.  Bui 
I  am  pretty  well  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  so 
long  as  I  have  the  opinion  of  a  few  capable  judges 
in  my  favour,  and  am  thereby  convinced  that  I 
have  ndther  (Usgraced  myself  nor  my  subject,  shall 
not  feel  myself  disposed  to  any  extreme  anxiety 
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it  the  spirit- 
popular  by 
unreasona- 
lin  in  days 
thanns,  but 
the  averfflon 
L    Ask  the 
Dt  mortified 
ad  and  drop 
ive  reason  to 
the  vice  of 
the  times,  and  we  will  acquit  the  poet. 

I  am  glad  you  were  pleased  with  my  Latin  ode, 
and  indeed  with  my  English  dirge  as  much  as  I 
was  myself.  The  tune  laid  me  under  a  disadvan- 
tage, obliging  me  to  write  in  Alexandrines ;  which 
I  suppose  would  suit  no  ear  but  a  French  one ; 
neither  did  I  intend  any  thing  more  than  that  the 
subject  and  the  words  should  be  sufficiently  ac- 
commodated to  the  music.  The  ballad  is  a  spe- 
cies of  poetry  I  believe  peculiar  to  this  country, 
equally  adapted  to  the  drollest  and  the  most  tragi- 
cal subjects.  Simplicity  and  ease  are  its  proper 
characteristics.  Our  forefathers  excelled  in  it; 
but  we  modems  have  lost  the  art.  It  is  observed, 
that  we  have  few  good  English  odes.  But  to 
make  amends,  we  have  many  excellent  ballads, 
not  inferior  perhaps  in  true  poetical  merits  to  some 
of  the  very  best  odes  that  the  Greek  or  Latin  Ian- 
^ages  have  to  boast  of.  It  is  a  sort  of  composi- 
tion (  was  ever  fond  of,  and  if  graver  matters  had 
not  called  me  another  way,  should  have  addicted 
myself  to  it  more  than  to  any  other.  I  inherit  a 
taste  for  it  from  my  father,  who  succeeded  well  in 
h  himself,  and  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  best 
pieces  in  that  way  were  produced.  What  can  be 
prettier  than  Gay's  ballad,  or  rather  Swift's,  Arbuth- 
not*8,  Pope's,  and  Ghty's,  in  the  What  do  ye  call 
it — "  'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring!"  I  have 
been  well  informed  that  they  all  contributed,  and 
that  the  most  celebrated  association  of  clever  fel- 
lows this  country  ever  saw,  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath them  to  unite  their  strength  and  abilities  in 
the  composition  of  a  song.  The  success  however 
answered  their  wishes.  The  ballads  that  Bourne 
has  translated,  beautiful  in  themselves,  are  still 
more  beautiful  in  his  vexBion  of  them,  infinitely 
surpassing  in  my  judgment  all  that  Ovid  or  Ti- 
bullus  have  left  behind  them.  They  are  quite  as 
elegant,  and  far  more  touching  and  pathetic  than 
tlie  tenderest  strokes  of  either. 

So  much  for  ballads,  and  ballad  writers  — "  A 
worthy  subject,"  you  will  say,  "  for  a  man  whose 
head  might  be  filled  with  better  things:"  and  it  is 
filled  with  better  things,  but  to  so  ill  a  purpose, 
that  I  thrust  into  it  all  manner  of  topics  that  may 
prove  more  amusing;  as  for  instance  I  have  two 
goldfinches,  which  in  the  summer  occupy  the 
gtson-nouse.    A  few  days  since,  being  employed 


in  cleaning  out  their  cages,  1  placed  that  which  1 
had  in  hand  upon  the  table,  while  the  other  htmg 
against  the  wall :  the  windows  and  the  doors  stood 
wide  open.  I  went  to  fill  the  fountain  at  the  pomp 
and  on  my  return  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
a  goldfinch  dtting  on  the  top  of  the  cage  I  had 
been  cleaning,  and  onging  to  and  kissng  the  gold- 
finch within.  I  approached  him,  and  he  disco- 
vered no  fear;  still  nearer,  and  he  discovered  none. 
I  advanced  my  hand  towards  him,  and  he  took  no 
notice  of  it.  I  seized  him,  and  supposed  I  had 
caught  a  new  bird,  but  casting  my  eye  upon  the 
other  cage  perceived  my  mistake.  Its  inhaHtant, 
during  my  absence,  had  contrived  to  find  an  open- 
ing, where  the  wire  had  been  a  little  bent,  and 
made  no  other  use  of  the  escape  it  afifbrdod  him, 
than  to  salute  his  friend,  and  to  converse  with 
him  more  intimately  than  he  had  done  before.  I 
returned  him  to  his  proper  mansion,  but  in  vain. 
In  less  than  a  minute  he  had  thrust  his  little  per- 
son through  the  aperture  again,  and  again  perdiied 
upon  his  neighbour's  cage,  kissing  him  as  at  the 
first,  and  singing,  as  if  transported  with  the  fbrto- 
nate  adventure.  I  could  not  but  respect  such 
friendship,  as  for  the  sake  of  its  gratification  had 
twice  declined  an  opportunity  to  be  free,  and  con- 
senting to  their  union,  resolved  that  for  the  fhture 
one  cage  should  hold  them  both.  I  am  glad  of  such 
incidents.  For  at  a  pinch,  and  when  I  need  en- 
tcrtaimhent,  the  versification  of  them  serves  to  di- 
vert me. 

I  transcribe  for  you  a  piece  of  Madam  Goion, 
not  as  the  best,  but  as  being  shorter  than  many, 
and  as  good  as  most  of  them. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UITWIN. 

M7  DEAR  FRIEND,  Scpt,  7,  1783. 

So  long  a  silence  needs  an  apokigy.  I  have  been 
hindered  by  a  three-weeks  visit  from  our  Hoxton 
friends,  and  by  a  cold  and  feverish  complaint, 
which  are  but  just  removed. 

The  French  poetess  is  certainly  chargeable  with 
the  fault  you  mention,  though  I  thought  it  not  so 
glaring  in  the  piece  I  sent  you.  I  have  endeavoured 
indeed,  in  all  the  translations  I  have  made,  to  cure 
her  of  that  evil,  either  by  the  suppression  of  pas- 
sages exceptionable  upon  that  account,  or  by  a 
more  sober  and  respectful  manner  of  expression. 
Still  however  she  will  be  found  to  have  conversed 
familiarly  with  Grod,  but  I  hope  not  fulsomely, 
nor  so  as  to  give  reasonable  disgust  to  a  religious 
reader.  That  God  should  deal  familiarly  with 
man,  or  which  is  the  same  .thing,  that  he  should 
permit  man  to  deal  fiBoniliarly  with  him,  seems 
not  veiy  difficult  to  conceive,  or  presumptuous  to 
suppose,  when  some  things  are  taken  into  consi- 
deration.   Woto  the  sinner  that  shall  dan:  to  take 
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a  liberty  with  him  that  is  not  warranted  by  his 
word,  or  to  which  he  himself  has  not  encouraged 
him.  When  he  assumed  man's  nature,  he  revealed 
himself  as  the  friend  of  man,  as  the  brother  of 
every  soul  that  loves  him.  He  conversed  freely 
with  man  while  he  was  on  earth,  and  as  freely 
with  him  after  his  resurrection.  1  doubt  not  there- 
fore that  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  an  access  to  him 
even  now  unincumbered  with  ceremonious  awe, 
easy,  delightful,  and  without  constraint.  This 
however  can  only  be  the  lot  of  those  who  make  it 
the  business  of  their  lives  to  please  him,  and  to 
cultivate  communion  with  him.  And  then  I  pre- 
sume there  can  be  no  danger  of  offence,  because 
such  a  habit  of  the  soul  is  of  his  own  creation,  and 
near  as  we  come,  we  come  no  nearer  to  him  than 
be  is  pleased  to  draw  us.  If  we  address  him  as 
children,  it  is  because  he  tells  us  he  is  our  father. 
If  we  unbosom  ourselves  to  him  as  to  a  friend,  it 
is  because  he  calls  us  friends;  and  if  we  speak  to 
him  in  the  language  of  love,  it  is  because  he  first 
used  it,  thereby  teaching  us  that  it  is  the  language 
he  delights  to  hear  from  his  pec^le.  But  I  con- 
fess that  through  the  weakness,  the  folly,  and  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  this  privilege,  like  all 
other  Christian  privileges,  is  liable  to  abuse.  There 
is  a  mixture  of  evil  in  every  thing  we  do,  indul- 
gence encourages  us  to  encroach,  and  while  we 
exercise  the  lights  of  children,  we  become  childish. 
Here  I  think  is  the  point  in  which  my  authoress 
fidled,  and  here  it  is  that  I  have  particularly  guard- 
ed my  translation,  not  afraid  of  representing  her 
as  dealing  with  God  familiarly,  but  foolishly,  irre- 
verently, and  without  due  attention  to  his  majesty, 
of  which  she  is  somewhat  guilty.  A  wonderful 
fault  for  such  a  woman  to  ML  into,  who  spent  her 
life  in  the  contemplation  of  lus  glory,  who  seems 
to  have  been  always  impressed  with  a  sense  of  it, 
and  sometimes  quite  absorbed  by  the  views  she 
had  of  it.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept.  8,  1783. 

Mrs.  Unwin  would  have  answered  your  kind 
note  from  Bedford,  had  not  a  pain  in  her  side  pre- 
vented her.  I,  who  am  her  secretary  upon  such 
occasions,  should  certainly  have  answered  it  for 
her,  but  was  hindered  by  illness,  having  been  my- 
self seized  with  a  fever  immediately  after  your  de- 
parture. The  account  of  your  recovery  gave  us 
great  pleasure,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will 
feel  yourself  repaid  by  the  information  that  I  give 
you  of  mine.  The  reveries  your  head  was  filled 
with,  while  your  disorder  was  most  prevalent, 
though  they  were  but  reveries,  and  the  offspring 
of  a  heated  imagination,  afforded  you  yet  a  com- 


fortable evidence  of  the  predominant  bias  of  your 
heart  and  mind  to  the  best  subjects.  I  had  none 
such — indeed  I  was  in  no  degree  delirious,  nor  has 
any  thing  less  than  a  fever  really  dangerous  ever 
made  me  so.  In  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  1 
may  be  said  to  have  a  strong  head;  and  perhaps 
for  the  same  reason  that  wine  would  never  make 
me  drunk,  an  ordinary  degree  of  fever  has  no 
effect  upon  my  understanding.  The  epidemic  be- 
gins to  be  more  mortal,  as  the  autumn  comes  on, 
and  in  Bedfordshire  it  is  reported,  how  truly  I  can 
not  say,  to  be  nearly  as  fatal  as  the  plague.  I 
heard  lately  of  a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  whose 
chief  employment  it  was  for  many  years  to  admi- 
nister oaths,  who  being  light-headed  in  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died,  spent  the  last  week  of  his  life  in 
crying  day  and  night — "  So  help  you,  God — kiss 
the  book — give  me  a  shilling."  What  a  wretch  in 
comparison  with  you! 

Mr.  S has  been  ill  almost  ever  since  you 

left  us ;  and  last  Saturday,  as  on  many  foregoing 
Saturdays,  was  obliged  to  clap  on  a  blister  by  way 
of  preparation  for  his  Sunday  labours.  He  can 
not  draw  breath  upon  any  other  terms.  If  holy 
orders  were  always  conferred  upon  such  condi- 
tions, I  question  but  even  bishopricks  themselves 
would  want  an  occupant  But  he  is  easy  and 
cheerful. 

I  beg  you  will  mention  me  kindly  to  Mr.  Ba- 
con, and  make  him  sensible  that  if  I  did  not  write 
the  paragraph  he  wished  for,  it  was  not  owing  t^ 
any  want  of  respect  for  the  desire  he  expressed, 
but  to  mere  inability.  If  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
almost  disqualifies  me  for  society,  I  could  possibly 
wish  to  form  a  new  connexion,  I  should  wish  to 
know  him;  but  I  never  shall,  and  things  being  as 
they  are,  I  do  not  regret  it.  You  are  my  old 
friend,  therefore  I  do  not  spare  you;  having  known 
you  in  better  days,  I  make  you  pay  for  any  plea- 
sure I  might  then  afford  you,  by  a  communication 
oftmy  present  pains.  But  I  have  no  claims  of  this 
sort  upon  Mr.  Bacon. 

Be  pleased  to  remember  us  both,  with  much 
afKx^ion,  to  Mrs.  Newton,  and  to  her  and  your 

Eliza;  to  Miss  C likewise,  if  she  b  with 

you.  Poor  Eliza  droops  and  languishes,  but  in 
the  land  to  which  she  is  going,  she  will  hold  up 
her  head  and  droop  no  more.  A  sickness  that 
leads  the  way  to  everiasting  life  is  better  than  the 
health  of  an  antediluvian.  Accept  our  united 
love  My  dear  fHend, 

Sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept.  23,  1783. 

We  are  glad  that  having  been  attacked  by  a 
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lever,  which  has  often  proved  fatal,  and  ahnott 
always  leaves  the  sufferer  debilitated  to  the  last 
degree,  you  find  youraelf  so  soon  restored  to  health, 
and  your  strength  recovered.  Your  health  and 
strength  sire  useful  to  others,  and  in  that  view  im- 
portant in  hU  account  who  dispenses  both,  and 
oy  your  means  a  more  precious  gift  than  either. 
For  my  own  part,  though  I  have  not  been  laid  up, 
I  have  never  been  perfectly  well  since  you  left  us. 
A  smart  fever,  which  lasted  indeed  but  a  few 
hours,  succeeded  by  lassitude  and  want  of  spirits, 
that  seemed  still  to  indicate  a  feverish  habit,  has 
made  for  some  time,  and  6till  makes  me  very  unfit 
for  my  favourite  occupations,  writing  and  reading 
^—  so  that  even  a  letter,  and  even  a  letter  to  you, 
is  not  without  its  burthen. 

John has  had  the  epidemic,  and  has  it 

still,  but  grows  better.  When  he  was  first  seized 
with  it,  he  gave  notice  that  he  should  die,  but  in  this 
only  instance  of  prophetic  exertion  he  seems  to 
have  been  mistaken;  he  has  however  been  very 
near  it.  I  should  have  told  you,  that  poor  John  has 
been  very  ready  to  depart,  and  much  comforted 
through  his  whole  illness.  He,  you  know,  though 
a  silent,  has  been  a  very  steady  professor.  Ue 
indeed  fights  battles,  and  gains  victories,  but  makes 
no  noise.  Europe  is  not  astonished  at  his  feats, 
foreign  academies  do  not  aeek  him  for  a  member ; 
he  will  never  discover  the  art  of  flying,  or  send  a 
globe  of  tafieta  up  to  heaven.  But  he  will  go 
Nhither  himself. 

Since  you  went  we  dined  with  Mr. I 

had  sent  him  notice  of  our  visit  a  week  befere, 
which  like  a  contemplative,  studious  man,  as  he  is, 
ne  put  in  his  pocket  and  forgot  When  we  arrived, 
the  parlour  windows  were  shut,  and  the  house  had 
the  appearance  of  being  uninhabited.  After  wait- 
ing some  time,  however,  the  maid  opened  the  door, 
and  the  master  presented  himself.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  observe  so  repeatedly  that  his  gar- 
den seems  a  spot  contrived  only  for  the  growth  of 
melancholy,  but  being  always  affected  by  it  in  the 
same  way,  I  can  not  help  it  He  showed  me  a 
nook,  in  which  he  had  placed  a  bench,  and  where 
he  said  he  found  it  very  refreshing  to  smoke  his 
pipe  and  meditate.  Here  he  sits,  with  his  back 
•gainst  one  brick  wall,  and  his  nose  against  ano- 
ther, which  must  you  know  be  very  refreshing,  and 
greatly  assist  meditation.  He  rejoices  the  more 
m  this  niche,  because  it  is  an  acquisition  made  at 
some  expense,  and  with  no  small  labour  *,  several 
loads  of  earth  were  removed  in  order  to  make  it, 
which  loads  of  earth,  had  I  the  management  of 
Ihem,  I  sh  iuld  carry  thither  again,  and  fill  up  a 
place  mora  fit  in  appearance  to  be  a  repository  for 
the  dead  than  the  living.  I  would  on  no  account 
(tut  any  man  out  of  conceit  with  his  innocent  en-' 
joyments.  and  therefore  never  tell  him  my  thoughts 
opun  thts  subject,  but  he  is  not  seldom  low  spi- 


rited, and  I  can  not  but  sospeet  that 
helps  to  make  him  so. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  Hawkeswottii's 
Voyages  when  it  can  be  sent  oonveniently.  The 
bng  evenings  are  beginning,  and  nothing  shoKt* 
ens  them  so  eflfoctually  as  reading  aloud. 

Yoois,  my  dear  friend,  W.  G. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAIS,  Stpt,  29,  1783. 

We  are  sorry  that  yon  and  your  household  par- 
take so  largely  of  the  ill  effects  of  this  unheakfay 
season.  You  are  happy  however  in  having  hidi- 
erto  escaped  the  epidemic  fever,  which  has  pi«- 
vailed  much  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  car- 
ried many  off.  Your  mother  and  I  are  welt  Af- 
ter more  than  a  fortnight's  indisposition,  wiiich 
slight  appellation  is  quite  adequate  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  all  I  suffered,  I  am  at  length  restored  by 
a  grain  or  two  of  emetic  tartar.  It  is  a  tax  I 
generally  pay  in  autumn.  By  this  time,  I  hope, 
a  purer  ether  than  wf  have  seen  for  months,  and 
these  brighter  suns  than  the  summer  had  to  boast, 
have  cheered  your  spirits,  and  made  your  f-rriatpnetk 
more  comfortable.  We  arerattimal.  But  we  are 
animal  too,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  influences 
of  the  weather.  The  cattlein  the  fields  show  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  lassitude  and  disgust  in  an  on- 
pleasant  season ;  and  we,  their  lords  and  masters, 
are  constrained  to  sympathize  with  them :  theonly 
difference  between  us  is,  that  they  know  not  the 
cause  of  their  dejection,  and  we  do,  but  fear  our 
humiliation,  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  cure  it  Up- 
on this  account  I  have  sometimes  wished  mynlf  a 
philosopher.  How  happy,  in  comparison  with 
myself,  does  the  sagaoous  investigator  of  natne 
seem,  whose  fancy  is  ever  employed  in  the  inven- 
tion of  kypothesesj  and  his  reason  in  the  support 
of  them !  While  he  is  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  the  winds,  he  has  no  leisure  to  attend  to  thai 
influence  upon  himself--and  while  he  considers 
what  the  sun  is  made  of,  forgets  that  he  has  not 
shone  for  a  month.  One  project  indeed  supplants 
another.  The  vortices  of  Descartes  gave  way  to 
the  gravitation  of  Newton,  and  this  again  is 
threatened  by  the  electrical  fluid  of  a  modem.  One 
generatbn  bbws  bubbles,  and  the  next  breaks 
them.  But  in  the  mean  time  your  philosopher  is 
a  happy  man.  He  escapes  a  thousand  inquietudes 
to  which  the  indolent  are  subject,  and  finds  hie 
occupation,  whether  it  be  the  pursuit  of  a  butter- 
fly, or  a  demonstration,  the  wholesomcst  exercise  in 
the  world.  As  he  proceeds  he  applauds  himself. 
His  discoveries,  though  eyentfully  perhaps  they 
prove  but  dreams,  aro  to  him  realities.  The  world 
gaze  at  him,  as  he  docs  at  new  phenomena  in  the 
heavens,  and  perhaps  understands  him  as  little. 
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Bttt  this  does  luit  prevent  their  praises,  nor  at  all 
disturb  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  self-complft- 
oemoe^  to  which  his  imaginary  success  entitles 
him.  He  wears  his  honours  while-  he  liyes,  and 
if  another  strips  them  off  when  he  has  been  dead 
a  century,  it  is  no  great  matter;  he  can  then 
make  shift  without  them. 

I  have  said  a  great  deal  upon  this  subject,  and 
know  not  what  it  all  amounts  to.  I  did  not  intend 
a  syllable  of  it  when  I  began.  But  currerUe  ca- 
lamo,  I  stumbled  upon  it.  My  end  is  to  amuse 
mysdf  and  you.  The  former  of  these  two  points 
is  secured-  I  shall  lie  happy  if  I  do  not  miss  the 
latter. 

By  the  way,  what  is  your  opinion  of  these  air- 
balloons  1    I  am  quite  charmed  with  the  discovery. 
Is  it  not  possible  (do  you  suppose)  to  convey  such 
a  quantity  of  inflammable  air  in  the  stomach  and 
abdomen,  that  the  philosopher,  no  longer  gravita- 
ting to  a  centre,  shall  ascend  by  his  own  oompara- 
tivo  levity,  and  never  stop  till  he  has  reached  the 
medium  eiactly  in  equUibrio  with  himselfl    May 
he  not  by  the  help  of  a  pasteboard  rudder,  at- 
tached to  his  posteriors,  steer  himself  in  that  purer 
elemoit  with  eaue,  and  again  by  a  sbw  and  grad« 
ual  discharge  of  hu  aerial  contents,  recover  his 
former  tendency  to  the  earth,  and  descend  without 
the  smallest  danger  or  inconvenience  1    These 
things  are  worth  inquiry ;  and  (I  dare  say)  they 
will  be  inquired  after  as  they  deserve :  The  penrue 
nan  homini  daiee  are  likely  to  be  less  regretted 
than  they  were ;  and  perhaps  a  flight  of  academi- 
cians and  a  covey  of  fine  ladies  may  be  no  uncom- 
mon spectacle  in  the  next  generation.    A  letter 
which   appeared  in  the  public  prints  last  week 
convinces  me  t*hat  the  learned  are  not  without 
hopefl  of  some  such  improvement  upon  this  dis- 
covery.   The  author  is  a  sensible  and  ingenious 
man,  and  under  a  reasonable  apprehension  that 
the  ignorant  may  feel  themselves  inclined  to  laugh 
upon  a  subject  that  affects  himself  with  the  utmost 
seriousness,  with  much  good  manners  and  man- 
agement bespeaks  their  patience,  suggesting  ma- 
ny^  good  consequences  that  may  result  from  a 
course  of  experiments  upon  this  machine,  and 
amongst  others,  that  it  may  be  of  use  in  ascertain- 
ing the  shape  of  continents  and  islands,  and  the 
ince  of  wide-extended  and  far  distant  countries ; 
an  end  not  to  be  hoped  for,  unless  by  these  means 
of  extraordinary  elevation  the  human  prospect 
may  be  immensely  enlarged,  and  the  philosopher, 
exalted  to  the  sides,  attain  a  view  of  the  whole 
hemisphere  at  once.    But  whether  he  is  to  ascend 
by  the  mere  inflation  of  his  person,  as  hinted 
above,  or  whether  in  a  sort  of  bandbox,  supported 
upon  balloons,  is  not  yet  apparent,  nor  (I  suppose) 
eT«a  in  his  own  idea  perfectly  decided. 

Yours,  my  dear  William,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  October  6,  1783. 

It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  consideration,  that 
the  Gospel,  whose  direct  tendency  ii  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  mankind  in  the  present  life  as 
well  as  the  li&  to  come,  and  which  so  effectually 
answers  the  design  of  its  author,  whenever  it  is 
well  understood  and  sincerely  believed,  should, 
through  the  ignorance,  the  Ingotry,  the  supersti- 
tion of  its  professors,  and  the  ambition  of  popes, 
and  princes,  the  tods  of  popes,  have  produced  in- 
cidentally so  much  mischief;  only  fiurmshing  the 
world  with  a  plausible  excuse  to  worry  each  other, 
while  they  sanctified  the  worse  cause  with  the 
specious  jnetext  of  zeal  for  the  furtherance  c^  the 
best. 

Angels  descend  fiom  Heaven  to  pubUsh  peace 
between  man  and  his  Maker — ^the  Prince  of  Peace 
himself  comes  to  confirm  and  establish  it,  and 
war,  hatred,  and  desolatioli  are  the  consequence. 
Thousands  quarrel  about  the  interpretation  of  a 
book  which  none  of  them  understand.  He  that  is 
slain  dies  firmly  persuaded  that  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom expects  him;  and  he  that  slew  him  is 
equally  convinced  that  he  has  done  God  service. 
In  resdity  they  are  both  mistaken,  and  equally  un- 
entitled to  the  honour  they  arrogate  to  tiiem- 
selves.  If  a  multitude  of  blind  men  should  set  out 
for  a  certain  dty,  and  dispute  about  the  right 
road  till  a  battle  ensued  between  them,  the  proba* 
ble  effect  would  be  that  none  of  them  would  ever 
reach  it;  and  such  a  fray,  preposterous  and  shock- 
ing m  the  extreme,  would  exhibit  a  picture  in 
some  degree  resembling  the  original  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  And  why  is  not  the  world 
thus  occupied  at  present"?  even  because  they  have 
exchanged  a  zeal,  that  vtras  no  better  than  mad- 
ness, ibr  an  indifference  equally  pitiable  and  ab* 
surd.  The  holy  sepulchre  has  lost  its  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  nations  called  Christians,  not  be- 
cause the  light  of  true  wisdom  has  delivered  them 
from  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  spot,  but 
because  he  that  was  buried  in  it  is  no  longer  re- 
garded by  them  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The 
exerdse  of  reason,  enlightened  by  philosophy,  has 
cured  them  indeed  of  the  misery  of  an  abused  un- 
derstanding, but  together  with  the  delusion  they 
have  lost  the  substance,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  lies 
that  were  grafted  upon  it  have  quarreled  with  the 
truth  itself.  Here  then  we  see  the  ne  plus  uUrd  of 
human  wisdom,  at  hist  in  affairs  of  religion.  It 
enlightens  the  mind  with  reinject  to  nonessentials 
but  with  respect  to  that  in  which  the  essence  of 
Christianity  consists,  leaves  it  perfectly  in  the 
dark.  It  can  discover  many  errors  that  in  difier- 
ent  ages  have  disgraced  the  fiiitb;  but  it  is  only 
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to  make  way  for  the  admisaion  of  one  more  fatal 
than  them  all,  which  represents  that  faith  itself 
as  a  delusion.  Why  those  evils  have  been  per- 
mitted shall  be  known  hercafler.  One  thing  in 
the  mean  time  is  certain,  that  the  folly  and  frenzy 
of  the  piofessed  disciples  of  the  Gospel  have  been 
moie  dangerous  to  its  interests,  than  all  the  avow- 
ed hostilities  of  its  adversaries;  and  perhaps  for 
this  cause  these  mischiefs  might  be  suffered  to 
prevail  for  a  season,  that  its  divine  original  and 
nature  might  be  the  more  illustrated,  when  it 
should  appear  that  it  was  able  to  stand  its  ground 
for  ages  against  that  most  formidable  of  ail  at- 
tacks, tlie  indiscretion  of  its  friends.  The  out- 
rages that  have  followed  this  perversion  of  the 
truth  have  proved  indeed  a  stumbling-block  to  in- 
dividuals; the  wise  of  this  worid,  with  all  their 
wisdom,  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  blessing  and  the  abuse  of  it.  Voltaire 
^as  offended,  and  Gibbon  haB  turned  his  back; 
out  the  flock  of  Christ  is  still  nourished,  and  still 
increases,  notwithstanding  the  unbelief  of  a  phi- 
losopher is  able  to  convert  bread  into  a  stone,  and 
a  &Ai  into  a  serpent. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  voyages, 
which  I  received,  and  began  to  read  last  night. 
My  imagination  is  so  captivated  upon  these  occa- 
sbns,  that  I  seem  to  partake  with  the  navigators 
in  all  the  dangers  they  encountered.  I  lose  my 
anchor;  my  mainsail  is  rent  into  shreds;  I  kill  a 
shark,  and  by  signs  converse  with  a  Patagonian, 
and  all  this  vrithout  moving  from  the  fireside. 
The  principal  fruits  of  these  circuits,  that  have 
been  made  around  the  globe,  seem  likely  to  be  the 
amusement  of  those  that  staid  at  home.  Discove- 
ries have  been  made,  but  such  discoveries  as  will 
hardly  satisfy  the  expense  of  such  tmdertakings. 
We  brought  away  an  Indian,  and  having  de- 
bauched him,  we  sent  him  home  again  to  commu- 
nicate the  infection  to  his  country — fine  sport,  to 
be  sure,  but  such  as  will  not  defray  the  cost.  Na- 
tbns  that  live  upon  bread-fruit,  and  have  no 
mines  to  make  them  worthy  of  our  acquaintance, 
will  be  but  little  visited  for  the  future.  So  much 
the  better  for  them!  their  poverty  is  indeed  their 
luercy. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

UT  DEAR  FRIEND,  October ^  1783. 

I  AM  much  obUged  to  you  for  your  American 
anecdotes^  and  feel  the  obligation  perhaps  more 
sensibly,  the  labour  of  transcribing  being  in  parti- 
cular that  to  which  I  myself  have  the  greatest 
aversion.  The  Loyalists  are  much  to  be  pitied; 
driven  from  all  the  comforts  that  depend  upon  and 
ue  intimately  connected  with  a  residence  in  their 


native  land,  and  sent  to  cultivate  a  distant  ono. 
without  the  means  of  doing  it ;  abandoned,  too^ 
through  a  deplorable  necessity,  by  the  govern- 
ment to  which  they  have  sacrificed  all ;  they  ex* 
hiUt  a  spectacle  of  distress,  which  one  can  not 
\icw  even  at  this  distance  without  participating  in 
what  they  feel.    Why  could  not  some  of  our  use- 
less wastes  and  forests  have  been  allotted  to  their 
support  1    To  have  built  them  houses  indeed,  and 
to  have  furnished  them  with  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, would  have  put  us  to  no  small  expense; 
but  I  suppose  the  increase  of  population,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  would  soon  have  been 
felt  as  a  national  advantage,  and  have  indemnified 
the  state,  if  not  enriched  it.    We  arc  bountiful  to 
foreigners,  and  neglect  those  of  our  own  house- 
hold.   I  remember  that  compassionating  the  naat' 
rics  of  the  Portuguese,  at  the  time  of  the  Usboo 
earthquake,  we  sent  them  a  ship  load  of  tobb  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish  with,  and  to  assiset  them 
in  rebuilding  the  city.    I  remember  too,  it  was 
reported  at  the  time,  that  the  court  of  Portugal 
accepted  our  wheelbarrows  and  spades  with  a 
very  ill  grace,  and  treated  our  bounty  with  con- 
tempt.   An  act  like  this  in  behalf  of  our  brethren, 
carried  only  a  little  further,  might  possibly  have 
redeemed  them  from  ruin,  have  resulted  in  emo- 
lument to  ourselves,  have  been  received  with  joy, 
and  repaid  with  gratitude.    Such  are  my  specu- 
lations upon  the  subject,  who  not  being  a  politic 
cian  by  profession,  and  very  seldom  giving  my 
attention  for  a  moment  to  such  a  matter,  may  not 
be  aware  of  difficulties  and  objections,  which  they 
of  the  cabinet  can  discern  with  half  an  eye.    Per* 
haps  to  have  taken  under  our  protection  a  race 
of  men  proscribed  by   the   Congress  might  be 
thought  dangerous  to  the  interests  we  hope  to 
have  hereafter  in  their  high  and  mighty  regards 
and  affections.    It  is  ever  the  way  of  those  who 
rule  the  earth,  to  leave  out  of  their  reckoning  Him 
who  rules  the  universe.     They  forget  that  the 
poor  have  a  friend  more  powerful  to  avenge,  than 
they  can  be  to  oppress,  and  that  treachery  and 
periSdy  must. therefore  prove  bad  policy  in  the 
end.    The  Americans  themselves  appear  to  me 
to  be  in  a  situation  little  less  pitiable  than  that 
of  the  deserted  Loyalists.     Their  fears  of  arbitrarr 
imposition  were  certainly  well  founded.    A  strug- 
gle therefore  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  pie- 
vent  it,  and  this  end  might  surely  have  been  an- 
swered without  a  renunciation  of  dependence. 
But  the  passions  of  a  whole  people,  once  put  in 
motion,  are  not  soon  quieted.    Contest  bcgeta 
aversion,  a  little  success  inspires  more  ambitions 
hopes,  and  thus  a  slight  quarrel  terminates  at  last 
in  a  breach  never  to  be  healed,  and  perhaps  in  tho 
ruin  of  both  parties.    It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
a  country  so  distinguished  by  the  Creator  with 
every  thing  that  can  make  it  desirable,  shoold  be 
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giTen  up  to  desolation  lor  ever;  and  they  may 
liossibly  have  reason  on  their  sidei  who  suppose 
that  in  time  it  will  have  the  pre-eminence  over  all 
others;  but  tlie  day  of  such  prosperity  seems  far 
distant — Omnipotenoe  indeed  can  hasten  it,  and 
it  may  dawn  when  it  is  least  expected.  But  we 
govern  ourselves  in  all  our  reasonings'by  present 
appearances.  Persons  at  least  no  better  informed 
than  myself  are  constrained  to  do  so. 

I  intended  to  have  taken  another  subject  when 
I  began,  and  I  wish  I  had.  No  man  living  is 
less  qualified  to  settle  nations  than  I  am;  but 
when  I  write  to  you,  I  talk,  that  is,  I  write  as 
fast  as  my  pen  can  run,  and  on  this  occasion  it 
ran  away  with  me.  I  acknowledge  myself  in 
your  debt  for  your  last  favour,  but  can  not  pay  you 
now,  unless  you  will  accept  as  payment,  what  I 
know  you  value  more  than  all  I  can  say  beside, 
the  most  unfeigned  assurances  of  my  alKctioii  for 
»ou  and  yours. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

Oct.  20, 1783. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  been  thus  long  silent,  had  I 
Rnown  with  certainty  where  a  letter  of  mine  might 
find  you.  Your  summer  excursions  however  are 
now  at  an  end,  and  addressing  a  line  to  you  in 
the  centre  of  the  busy  scene  in  which  you  spend 
your  winter,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  my  mark. 

I  see  the  winter  approaching  without  much  con- 
cern, though  a  passionate  lover  of  fine  weather 
and  the  pleasant  scenes  of  summer;  but  the  long 
evenings  have  their  comforts  too,  and  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  upon  the  earth,  I  suppose,  so 
snug  a  creature  as  an  Englishman  by  his  fireside 
in  the  winter.  I  mean  however  an  Englishman 
that  lives  in  the  country,  for  in  London  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  avoid  intrusion.  I  have  two  ladies 
to  read  to,  sometimes  more,  but  never  less — at  pre- 
sent we  are  circumnavigating  the  globe,  and  I  find 
the  (Ad  stoiy  with  which  I  amused  myself  some 
years  sinpe,  through  the  great  felicity  of  a  memory 
not  very  retentive,  almost  new.  I  am  however 
sadly  at  a  loss  for  Cook's  voyage,  can  you  send  it  1 
I  shall  be  glad  of  Foster's  too.  These  together 
will  make  the  winter  pass  merrily,  and  yon  will 
much  oblige  me  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  No9.  10,  1*783. 

I  HAVE  lost  and  wasted  almost  all  my  writing 
time,  in  making  an  alteration  in  the  verses  I  either 
enclose  or  subjoin,  fi)r  I  know  not  which  will  be 


the  case  at  present*  If  prose  comes  readily,  I  shal» 
transcribe  thorn  on  another  sheet,  otherwise,  on  this . 
You  will  understand,  before  you  have  read  many 
of  them,  that  they  are  not  for  the  press.  I  lay 
you  under  no  other  injunctions.  The  unkind  bo- 
haviour  of  oar  acquaintance,  though  it  is  possible 
that  in  some  instances  it  may  not  much  affect  oux 
happiness,  nor  engage  many  of  our  thoughts,  will 
sometimes  obtrude  itself  upon  us  with  a  degree  ol 
importunity  not  easily  resisted;  and  then  perhaps, 
though  almost  insensible  of  it  before,  we  feel  more 
than  the  occasion  will  justify.  In  such  a  moment 
it  was  that  I  conceived  this  poem,  and  gave  loose 
to  a  degree  of  resentment,  which  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  have  indulged,  but  which  in  a  cooler  hour 
I  can  not  altogether  condenm.  My  former  inti- 
macy with  the  two  characters  was  such,  that  I 
could  not  but  feel  myself  provoked  by  the  neglect 
with  which  they  both  treated  me  on  a  late  occa- 
sbn.    So  much  by  way  of  preface. 

You  ought  not  to  have  supposed  that  if  you  had 
visited  us  last  summer,  the  pleasure  of  the  inter- 
view would  have  been  all  your  own.  By  such  an 
imagination  you  wrong  both  yourself  and  us.  Do 
you  suppose  we  do  not  love  youl  You  can  not 
suspect  your  mother  of  coldness;  and  as  to  me, 
assure  yourself  I  have  no  finend  in  the  world  with 
whom  I  communicate  without  the  least  reserve, 
yourself  excepted.  Take  heart  then,  and  when 
you  find  a  favourable  opportunity  to  come,  assure 
yourself  of  such  a  welcome  from  us  both  ba  yoo 
have  a  right  to  look  for.  But  I  have  observed  in 
your  two  last  letters  somewhat  of  a  dejection  and 
melancholy,  that  I  am  afiraid  you  do  not  sufficient^ 
ly  strive  against  I  suspect  yovof  being  too  seden- 
tary. "  You  can  not  walk."  Why  you  can  not 
is  best  known  to  yourself.  I  am  sure  your  legs 
are  long  enough,  and  your  person  does  not  overload 
them.  But  I  beseech  you  ride,  and  ride  often.  I 
think  I  have  heard  you  say,  you  can  not  even  do 
that  without  an  object  Is  not  health  an  object  1 
Is  not  a  new  prospect,  which  in  most  countries  is 
gained  at  the  end  of  every  mile,  an  object  1  As- 
sure yourself  that  easy  chairs  are  no  friends  to 
cheerfulness,  and  that  a  long  winter  spent  by  the 
fireside  is  a  prelude  to  an  unhealthy  spring.  Every 
thing  I  see  in  the  fields  is  U^me  an  object,  and  I 
can  look  at  the  same  rivulet,  or  at  a  handsome 
tree,  every  day  of  my  life,  vrith  new  pleasure. 
This  indeed  is  partiy  the  efiect  of  a  natural  taste 
for  rural  beauty,  and  partiy  the  efiect  of  habit; 
for  I  never  in  all  my  life  have  let  slip  the  opportu- 
nity of  breathing  fresh  air,  and  of  conversing  vritb 
nature,  when  1  could  fairly  catch  it  I  eamestiT 
recommend  a  cultivation  of  the  same  taste  to  you, 
suspecting  that  you  have  neglected  it,  and  sufiier 
for  doing  so. 
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Last  Satuiday  seMnight,  the  moment  I  had 
oompoeed  myself  in  my  bed,  your  mother  too  hav- 
mg  jast  got  into  hen,  we  were  alarmed  by  a  cry 
of  fire  on  the  staircase.  I  immediately  arose,  and 
saw  sheets  of  flame  above  the  roof  <^  Mr.  Palmer's 
house,  our  o^fpomic  neighbour.  The  mischief 
however  was  not  so  near  to  him  as  it  seemed  to 
06,  having  begun  at  a  butcher's  yard,  at  a  little 
distance.  We  made  all  haste  down  sUItb,  and 
soon  threw  open  the  street  door,  for  the  reception 
of  as  much  lumber,  <^  all  sorts,  as  our  house  would 
hold,  brought  into  it  by  several  who  thought  it 
necessary  to  move  their  furniture.  In  two  hours' 
time  we  had  so  much  that  we  could  hold  no  more, 
even  the  uninhabited  part  of  onr  building  being 
filled.  Not  that  we  ourselves  were  entirely  secure — 
an  adjoining  thatch,  on  which  fell  showen  of 
sparks,  being  rather  a  dangerous  neighbour.  Pn>- 
videntiaDy  however  the  night  was  perfectly  calm, 
and  we  escaped.  By  fova  in  the  morning  it  was 
extinguished,  having  consumed  many  out-build- 
ings, but  no  dwelling-house.  Your  mother  sufiTered 
a  little  in  her  health,  ftom  the  fatigue  and  bustle 
of  the  night,  but  soon  recovered.  As  for  me,  it 
hurt  me  not.  The  slightest  vdnd  would  have 
carried  the  fire  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  town, 
there  being  multitudes  of  thatched  buildings  and 
(agot-piles  so  near  to  each  other,  that  they  must 
have  proved  in&llible  conductors. 

The  balloons  prosper;  I  congratulate  you  upon 
it.    Thanks  to  Montgolfier,  we  shall  fly  at  last. 
Yours,  my  dear  firiend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  RET.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Nov.  24,  1783. 

An  evening  unexpectedly  retired,  and  which 
your  mother  and  I  spend  without  company  (an 
oeennenoe  fiir  from  frequent,)  affords  me  a  fa< 
vonrable  opportunity  to  write  by  to-morrow's  post, 
which  else  I  could  not  have  foimd.  You  are  very 
good  to  consider  my  literary  necessities  with  so 
much  attention,  and  I  feel  proportbnably  grateful. 
Blair's  Lectures  (though  I  suppose  they  must 
make  a  part  of  my  private  studies,  not  being  ad 
eaptHm  foBminarum)  will  be  perfectly  welcome. 
You  say  you  felt  my  verses;  I  assure  you  that  in 
this  you  follow  my  example,  for  I  felt  them  first 
A  man's  lordship  is  nothing  to  me,  any  further 
than  in  connexion  vrith  qualities  that  entitle  him 
to  my  respect.  If  he  thinks  himself  privileged  by 
it  to  treat  me  vrith  neglect,  I  am  his  humble  ser- 
vant, and  shall  never  be  at  a  loss  to  render  him  an 
equivalent  I  will  not  however  belie  my  know- 
ledge of  mankind  so  much,  as  to  seem  surpriMd 
St  a  treatment  which  I  had  abundant  reason  to 
expect  To  these  men  with  whom  T  was  once 
■Atuiaze,  and  fer  many  yean^  I  am  no  longer  ne- 


cessary, no  lon^r  convenient,  or  in  any  respect 
an  object  They  think  of  me  as  of  the  man  in  the 
moon,  and  vriiether  I  have  a  kmtem,  or  a  d^g  and 
fiigot,  or  whether  I  have  neither  of  those  desirable 
aooommodatbns,  is  to  them  a  matter  of  perfect 
indiflerence :  upon  that  point  we  are  agreed,  our 
indifference  is  mutual,  azid  were  I  to  publish  again, 
which  is  not  imposdble,  I  should  give  them  a 
proof  of  it 

L'Estrange's  Josephns  has  lately  fbmished  us 
with  evening  lectures.  But  the  historian  b  sc 
tediously  circumstantial,  and  the  translator  so  iur 
supportably  coarse  and  vulgar,  that  we  are  aD 
three  weary  of  him.  How  would  Tacitus  have 
shone  upon  such  a  subject,  great  master  as  be  was 
of  the  art  of  description,  concise  without  obscurity, 
and  affecting  vrithout  bcdng  poeticaL  But  so  it  was 
ordered,  and  for  vrise  reasons,  no  doubt,  that  the 
greatest  calamities  any  pec^le  ever  suffered,  and 
an  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  most  signal  pro- 
phecies in  the  Scripture,  should  be  recorded  by 
one  of  the  worst  writers.  The  man  vnus  a  tem- 
porizer too,  and  courted  the  favour  of  his  Roman 
masters  at  the  expense  of  his  own  creed,  or  else 
an  infidel  and  absolutely  disbelieved  it  You  will 
think  me  very  difficult  to  please;  I  quarrel  with 
Josephus  for  the  want  of  elegance,  and  with  oome 
of  our  modem  historians  for  having  too  much. 
With  him  for  running  right  forward  like  a  ga- 
zette, without  stopping  to  make  a  single  observa- 
tion by  the  way;  and  with  them,  for  pretending 
to  delineate  characters  that  existed  two  thoosand 
years  ago,  and  to  discover  the  motives  by  whicb 
they  were  influenced,  with  the  same  predsion  a* 
if  they  had  been  their  contemporaries. — Simplicity 
is  become  a  very  rare  quality  in  a  writer.  In  the 
decline  of  great  kingdoms,  and  where  refinement 
in  all  the  arts  is  carried  to  an  excess,  I  suppose  it 
is  always  rare.  The  latter  Roman  vmtera  are 
remarkable  for  false  ornament,  they  v?ero  yet  no 
doubt  admired  by  the  readers  of  their  own  day, 
and  vrith  respect  to  the  authors  of  the  present  eia, 
the  most  popular  among  them  appear  to  me  equal- 
ly censurable  on  the  same  account  Swifl  and 
Addison  were  simple. 

Your  mother  wants  room  for  a  postkcript,  so 
my  lecture  must  conclude  abruptly. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

It  is  hard  upon  us  striplings  who  have  uncled 
still  living  (N.  B.  I  myself  have  an  uncle  stilj 
alive)  that  those  venerable  gentlemoi  should  stand 
in  our  way,  even  when  the  ladies  are  in  question; 
that  I,  for  instance,  should  find  in  one  page  ot 
your  letter  a  hope  that  Miss  Shuttleworth  would 
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oe  of  your  party,  and  be  told  in  the  next  that  the 
u  engaged  to  your  uncle.  Well  we  may  perhaps 
never  be  unclesi  but  we  may  reasonabiy  hope  that 
the  time  is  coming,  when  othen  aa  young  as  we 
ore  now,  shall  envy  us  the  privileges  of  old  age, 
and  see  us  engross  that  share  in  the  attentbn  of 
the  ladies  to  which  their  youth  must  aspire  in  vain. 
Make  our  compliments  if  you  please  to  your  sis- 
ter Eliza,  and  tell  her  that  we  are  both  mortified 
at  having  missed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her. 

Balloons  are  so  much  the  mode,  that  even  in 
this  country  we  have  attempted  a  balloon.  You 
may  possibly  remember  that  at  a  place  called  Wes- 
toQ,  a  tittle  more  than  a  mils  fipom  OIney,  there 
lives  a  family,  whose  name  is  Throckmorton. 
The  present  possessor  of  the  estate  is  a  young 
man  whom  I  remember  a  boy.  He  has  a  wi&, 
who  is  young,  genteel,  and  handsome.  They  are 
Papists,  but  much  more  amiable  than  many  Pro- 
testants. We  never  had  any  intercourse  with  the 
family,  though  ever  since  we  lived  here  we  have 
enjoyed  the  range  of  their  pleasure  grounds,  hav- 
ing been  favoured  vdth  a  key,  which  admits  us 
into  all.  When  this  man  succeeded  to  the  estate, 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  came  to  set- 
tle at  Weston,  I  sent  him  a  complimentary  card, 
requesting  the  continuance  of  that  privilege,  hav- 
ing till  then  enjoyed  it  by  favour  of  hb  mother, 
who  on  that  occasion  went  to  finish  her  days  at 
Bath.  You  may  conclude  that  he  granted  it,  and 
fiv  about  two  yean  nothing  more  passed  between 
us.  A  fortni^t  ago,  I  received  an  invitation  in 
the  civilest  terms,  in  which  he  told  me  that  the 
next  day  he  should  attempt  to  fill  a  balloon,  and 
if  it  would  be  any  pleasure  to  me  to  be  present, 
should  be  happy  to  see  me.  Your  mother  and  I 
went  The  whole  «*:..mtTy  were  there,  but  the 
balloon  could  not  be  filled.  The  endeavour  was, 
I  belibve,  very  philosophically  made,  but  such  a 
pioeev  depends  for  its  success  upon  such  nioeties 
as  make  it  very  precarious.  Our  reception  was 
however  flattering  to  a  great  degree,  insomuch  that 
more  notice  seemed  to  be  taken  of  us,  than  we 
could  poesiUy  have  expected,  indeed  rather  more 
than  of  any  of  Ms  other  guests.  They  even 
seemed  anxious  to  recommend  themselves  to  our 
regards.  We  drank  ehoodate,  and  wen  asked 
to  dine,  but  were  engaged.  A  day  or  two  after- 
wards, Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  walked  that  way,  and 
were  overtaken  in  a  shower.  I  found  a  tree  that 
I  thought  would  shelter  us  both,  a  large  elm,  in  a 
grove  that  fronts  the  mansion.  Mn.  T.  observed 
«]s,  and  running  towaxds  us  in  the  ndn  insisted  on 
our  walking  in.  He  was  gone  oat.  We  sat 
chatting  with  hertiU  the  weather  cleared  up,  and 
then  at  her  tustanne  took  a  walk  with  her  in  the 
garden.  The  garden  is  almost  their  only  walk, 
and  is  certamly  their  only  retreat  in  which  they 


key  of  it  in  a  manner  that  made  it  impossible  not 
to  accept  it,  and  said  she  would  send  us  one.  A 
few  days  afterwards  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  we 
walked  that  way  again.  We  saw  them  going  to* 
ward  the  house,  and  exchanged  bows  and  curtsies 
at  a  distance,  but  did  not  join  them.  In  a  few 
minutes  when  we  had  passed  the  house,  and  had 
ahnost  reached  the  gate  that  opens  out  of  the  park 
into  the  adjoining  field,  I  heard  the  iron  gate  be- 
longing to  the  court-yard  ring,  and  saw  Mr.  T. 
advancing  hastily  towards  us,  we  made  equal  haste 
to  meet,  he  presented  to  us  the  key,  which  I  told 
him  I  esteemed  a  singular  fitvour,  and  after  a  few 
such  speeches  as  are  made  on  such  occasions,  wo 
parted.  This  happened  about  a  week  ago.  I  con- 
cluded nothing  less  than  that  all  this  civility  and 
attention  was  designed,  on  their  part,  as  a  prelude 
to  a  nearer  acquaintance ;  but  here  at  present  the 
matter  rests.  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  be  on 
an  easy  footing  there,  to  give  a  morning  call  now 
and  then,  and  to  receive  one,  but  nothing  more. 
Fat  though  he  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  I 
ever  saw,  I  could  not  wish  to  visit  him  in  any  other 
way ;  neither  our  house,  fiimiture,  servants,  or  in- 
come, being  such  as  qualify  us  to  make  entertain- 
ments, neither  would  I  on  any  account  be  introduced 
to  the  neighbouring  gentry.  Mr.  T.  is  altogether  a 
man  of  fashion,  and  respectable  on  every  account. 
I  have  told  you  a  long  story.  FareweU.  We 
number  the  days  as  they  pass,  and  are  glad  that  we 
shall  see  you  and  your  sister  soon. 

Yours,  &c  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


Jan,  3,  1784. 


are  not  liablele 


IfT  DEAR  WILLIAM, 

YocTR  sflence  began  to  be  diatressing  both  to 
your  mother  and  me,  and  had  I  not  received  a  let- 
ter fJNxa  you  last  night,  I  should  have  vmtten  by 
this  post  to  inquire  after  your  health.  How  can 
it  be,  that  you,  who  are  not  stationary  like  me,  but 
often  change  your  situation,  and  mix  with  a  ra- 
riety  of  company,  should  suppose  me  furnished 
with  such  abundant  materials,  and  younelf  desti- 
tute 1  I  assure  you  faithftilly,  that  I  do  not  find 
the  soil  of  Obiey  prolific  in  the  growth  of  sCich 
articles  as  make  letter-vrriting  a  desirable  employ- 
ment No  place  contributes  leas  to  the  catalogue 
of  incidents,  or  is  more  scantily  supplied  with  an* 
.ecdetes  worth  notice. 

We  have 

Om  parron,  COB  poet,  one  bellinaa,  one  crior. 
And  tlie  poor  poet  is  our  only  'squire. 

Guess  then  if  I  have  not  more  reason  to  expect  two 
letten  horn  you,  than  you  one  firom  me.  The 
principal  occurrence,  and  that  which  afifects 


She  ofit  red  us  a  moat  at  present,  came  to  pass  this  momrat.    The 
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etajr-foot  door,  being  swelled  by  the  thaw,  would 
do  any  thing  better  than  it  would  open.  An  at- 
tempt to  ibrce  it  upon  that  office  has  been  attended 
with  fluch  a  horrible  dissolution  of  its  parts,  that 
we  were  immediately  obliged  to  introduce  a  chirur- 
geon,  commonly  called  a  carpenter,  whose  appti- 
cations  we  have  some  hope  will  cure  it  of  a  locked 
jaw,  and  heal  its  numerous  fipsctures.  His  medi- 
cines are  powerful  chalybeates,  and  a  certain 
glutinous  «dve,  which  he  tells  me  is  made  of  the 
tails  and  ears  of  animals.  The  consequences  how- 
ever are  rather  unfavourable  to  my  present  employ- 
ment, which  docs  not  well  brook  noise,  bustle,  and 
interruptbn. 

This  being  the  case,  I  shall  not  perhaps  be  either 
so  perspicuous,  or  so  diffuse,  on  the  subject  of  which 
you  derare  my  sentiments,  as  I  should  be,  but  I 
will  do  my  best.  Know  then  that  I  have  learnt 
long  since  of  Abb6  Raynal,  to  hate  all  monopo- 
fies,  as  injurious,  howsoever  managed,  to  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  at  large  *,  consequently  thechar- 
ter  in  question  would  not  at  any  rate  be  a  favour- 
ite of  mine.  This  however  is  of  itself  I  confess 
no  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  resumption  of  it. 
])ut  such  reasons  I  think  are  not  wanting.  A 
grant  of  that  kind,  it  is  weU  known,  is  always 
forfeited  by  the  nonperformance  of  the  conditions. 
And  why  not  equally  forfeited,  if  those  conditions 
are  exceeded,  if  the  derign  of  it  be  perverted,  and 
its  operation  extended  to  objects  which  were  never 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  donor  1  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  DO  misrepresentatbn  of  their  case, 
whose  charter  is  supposed  to  be  in  danger.  It  con- 
stitutes them  a  trading  company,  and  gives  them 
an  exclusive  right  to  traffic  in  the  East  Indies.  But 
it  does  no  more.  It  invests  them  with  no  sove- 
reignty ;  it  does  not  convey  them  the  royal  prerog- 
ative of  making  war  and  peace,  which  the  king 
can  not  alienate  if  he  would.  But  this  preroga- 
tive they  have  ezeidsed,  and,  forgetting  the  terms 
of  their  institution,  have  possessed  themselves  of 
an  immense  territory,  which  they  have  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  to  which  it  is  impossible  they  should 
even  have  a  right,  unless  such  a  one  as  it  b  a  dis- 
grace to  plead — ^the  light  of  conquest  The  poten- 
tates of  this  country  they  dash  in  pieces  like  a  pot- 
ter's vessel,  as  often  as  they  please,  making  the 
happiness  of  thirty  millions  of  mankind  a  consid- 
eration subordinate  to  that  of  their  own  emolu- 
ment, oppressing  them  as  often  as  it  may  serve  a 
lucrative  purpose,  and  in  no  instance,  that  I  have, 
over  heard,  consulting  their  interest  or  advantage. 
I'hat  government  therefore  is  bound  to  interfere, 
and  to  unking  these  tyrants,  is  to  me  scl  Evident. 
And  if  having  subjugated  so  much  of  this  misera- 
ble world,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  must 
keep  possessbn  of  it,  it  appears  to  me  a  duty  so 
binding  on  the  legislature  to  resume  it  from  the 
hands  of  those  usurpers,  that  I  should  think  a 


curse,  and  a  bitter  one,  must  feOow  tlie  neglect  of 
it  But  suppose  this  were  done,  can  they  be  le- 
gally deprived  of  their  diarter  ?  In  truth  I  think 
so.  If  the  abuse  and  pervenkm  of  a  charter  can 
amount  to  a  defeasance  of  it,  never  were  they  so 
grossly  palpable  as  in  this  instance;  never  was 
charter  so  justly  forfeited.  Neither  am  I  at  all 
afraid  that  such  a  measure  should  he  drawn  into 
a  precedent,  unless  it  could  be  alleged  as  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  not  hanging  aiogne,  that  peihapi 
magistracy  might  grow  wanton  in  the  cxerdse  of 
such  a  power,  and  now  and  then  hang  up  an  boa- 
est  man  for  its  amusement.  When  the  governors 
of  the  bank  shall  have  deserved  the  same  severity, 
I  hope  they  will  meet  with  it  In  the  mean  time 
I  do  not  think  them  a  whit  more  in  jeqpardy  be- 
cause a  corporation  of  plunderers  have  been  brought 
to  justice. 

We  are  well,  and  love  you  all.  I  never  wrote 
in  such  a  huny,  nor  in  such  disturbance.  Pardon 
the  effects,  and  believe  me  yours  afiectionatelT, 

w/c. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Jan.  18,  1784. 

I  TOO  have  taken  leave  of  the  old  year,  and 
parted  with  it  just  when  you  did,  but  with  very 
different  sentiments  and  feeUugs  upon  the  occasion. 
I  looked  back  upon  all  the  passages  and  occur- 
rences upon  it,  as  a  traveUer  looks  back  upon  a 
wilderness,  through  which  he  has  passed  with 
weariness  and  sorrow  of  heart,  reaping  no  other 
fruit  of  his  labour  than  the  poor  consolation  that 
dreaiy  as  the  desert  was,  he  has  left  it  all  behind 
him.  The  traveller  would  find  even  this  oom&zt 
considerably  lessened,  if,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed 
one  wilderness,  another  of  equal  length,  and  equally 
desolate,  should  expect  him.  In  this  particular, 
his  experience  and  mine  would  exactly  tally.  1 
should  rejoice  indeed  that  the  old  year  is  over  and 
gone,  if  I  had  not  every  reason  to  prophesy  a  new 
one  similar  to  it 

I  am  glad  you  have  found  so  much  hidden  trea- 
sure; and  Mrs.  Unwin  desires  me  to  tell  you  thai 
you  did  her  no  moxe  than  justice,  in  believing  that 
she  would  rejoice  in  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  surmi^ 
the  reason,  why  the  reverend  doctor,  your  prede- 
cessor, concealed  it  Being  a  subject  of  a  frre 
government,  and  I  suppose  full  of  the  divinity  mo^ 
in  fashion,  he  could  not  fear  lest  his  great  riches 
should  expose  him  to  persecution.  Nor  can  I  sap- 
pose  that  he  held  it  any  disgrace  for  a  dignitan 
of  the  church  to  be  wealthy,  at  a  time  when 
churchmen  in  general  spare  no  pain»  u>  become 
so.  But  the  wimlom  of  some  men  has  a  droll  sort 
of  knavishness  in  it,  mucn  like  that  of  the  magpie* 
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who  hides  what  he  finds  with  a  deal  of  oontriyance, 
merely  finr  the  pleasure  of  doing  it 

YouiB,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Jan.  23,  1784. 

When  I  first  resolved  to  write  an  answer  to 
yoar  last,  this  evening,  I  had  no  thought  of  any 
thinf^  more  sublime  than  prose.  But  before  I  be- 
gan, it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  you  would 
not  be  displeased  with  an  attempt  to  give  a  poetical 
translation  of  the  lines  you  sent  me.  They  are  so 
beautiAiI,  that  I  felt  the  temptation  irresistible.  At 
least,  as  the  French  say,  it  was  plus  forte  que 
moi;  and  I  accordingly  complied.  By  this  means 
I  have  lost  an  hour;  and  whether  I  shall  be  able 
to  fill  my  sheets  before  supper,  is  as  yet  doubtful. 
But  I  vrm  do  my  best. 

For  your  remarks,  I  think  them  perfectly  just. 
You  have  no  reason  to  distrust  your  taste,  or  to 
submit  the  trial  of  it  to  me.  You  understand  the 
use  and  the  force  of  language  as  well  as  any  man. 
You  have  quick  feelings,  and  you  are  fond  of 
poetry.  How  is  it  possible  then  that  you  should 
not  be  a  judge  of  it?  I  venture  to  hazard  only  one 
alteration,  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  would 
amount  to  a  little  improvement.  The  seventh 
and  eighth  lines  I  think  I  should  like  better  thus — 

AApbante  levi  zephyro  et  redeuQte  serenA   » 
Aiini  tempcric,  foecundo  e  ccsplte  aurgunL 

My  reason  is,  that  the  word  cum  is  repeated  too 
soon.  At  least  my  ear  does  not  like  it;  and  when 
it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  sense,  there 
seems  to  be  an  elegance  in  diversifying  the  ex< 
pression,  as  much  as  possible,  upon  similar  occa- 
sions. It  discovers  a  command  of  phrase,  and 
gives  a  more  masterly  air  to  the  piece.  If  exiincta 
stood  unconnected  with  telU^  I  should  prefer  your 
word  tnicant  to  the  doctor's  vigent.  But  the  latter 
seems  to  stand  more  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
of  extinction,  which  is  efiected  by  a  shaft  or  arrow. 
In  the  day-time  the  stan  may  be  said  to  die,  and 
in  the  night  to  recover  their  strength.  Perhaps 
the  doctor  had  in  his  eye  that  noble  line  of  Gray — 
HypeTunC»  march  they  apy^  and  glUfring  ahafU 
qf  toar!  But  it  is  a  beautiful  composition.  It  is 
tender,  touching  and  elegant.  It  is  not  easy  to 
do  justice  in  £ngUsh|  as  for  example.* 

Many  thanks  for  the  books,  which,  being  most 
admirably  packed,  came  safe.  They  will  furnish 
ub  with  many  a  winter  evening's  amusement.  We 
are  glad  that  you  intend  to  be  the  carrier  back. 

We  rejoice  too  that  your  cousin  has  remembered 
you  in  her  will.    The  money  she  left  to  those  who 

*  See  tlip  nocesabjoined  to  thenezt  letter. 


attended  her  heane  would  have  been  better  be- 
stowed upon  you;  and  by  this  time  perhaps  the 
thinks  so.  Alas!  what  an  inquiry  does  that  thought 
suggest,  and  how  impossible  to  make  it  to  any  pur- 
pose? What  are  the  employments  of  the  departed 
spirit?  and  where  does  it  subsist?  Has  it  any  cog- 
nizance of  earthly  things?  Is  it  transported  to  an 
immeasurabfe  distanoe;  or  is  it  still,  though  im- 
perceptible to  us,  conversant  with  the  same  scene, 
and  interested  in  what  passes  hero  ?  How  little  wc 
know  of  a  state  to  which  we  are  all  destined;  and 
how  does  the  obscurity,  that  hangs  over  that  un- 
discovered country,  increase  the  anxiety  we  some- 
times feel  as  we  are  journeying  towards  it!  It  is 
sufficient  however  for  such  as  you,  and  a  few  more 
of  my  acquaintance,  to  know  that  in  your  separate 
state  you  will  be  happy.  Provision  is  made  for 
your  reception,  and  you  will  have  no  cause  to  re- 
gret aught  that  you  have  left  behind. 

1  have  written  to  Mr. ——.  My  letter  went 
this  morning.  How  I  love  and  honour  that  man ! 
For  many  reasons  I  dare  not  tell  him  how  much. 
But  I  hate  the  frigidity  of  the  style,  in  which  I  aic 
forced  to  address  him.  That  Une  of  Horace— 
'  Dii  tUn  divituu  dederunt  artemque  fruend^^ — 
was  never  so  applicable  to  the  poet's  friend,  as  to 

Mr. ,  My  bosom  bums  to  immortalize  him. 

But  prudence  says  "Forbear!"  and,  though  a 
poet,  I  pay  respect  to  her  injunctions. 

I  sincerely  give  you  joy  of  the  good  you  have 
unconsciously  done  by  your  example  and  conversa- 
tion. That  you  seem  to  yourself  not  to  deserve 
the  acknowledgment  your  firiend  makes  of  it,  is  a 
proof  that  you  do.  Grace  is  blind  to  its  own 
beauty,  whereas  such  virtues  as  men  may  reach 
without  it,  are  remarkable  self-admirers.  May 
you  make  such  impressions  upon  many  of  youi 
order !  I  know  none  that  need  Uiem  more. 

You  do  not  want  our  praises  of  your  conduct 
towards  Mr.  .    It  is  well  for  him  however, 

and  still  better  for  yourself,  that  you  are  capable 
of  such  a  part.  It  was  said  of  some  good  man, 
(my  memory  does  not  serve  me  with  his  name,) 
"  do  him  an  ill  turn  and  you  make  him  your  firiend 
for  ever."  But  it  is  Christianity  only  that  forms 
such  friends.  I  wish  his  father  may  be  duly  af- 
fected by  this  instance  and  proof  of  your  supe- 
riority to  those  ideas  of  you  which  he  has  so  un- 
reasonably harboiu^d.  He  is  not  in  my  favour 
now,  nor  will  be  upon  any  other  terms. 

I  laughed  at  the  comments  you  make  on  your 
own  feelings,  when  the  subject  of  them  was  a 
newspaper  eulogium.  But  it  was  a  laugh  of  plea- 
sure and  apprebation:  such  indeed  is  the  heart, 
and  so  is  it  made  up.  There  are  few  that  can  do 
good,  and  keep  their  own  secret,  none  perhaps 
without  a  struggle.  Yourself,  and  your  frienO 
,  are  no  very  common  instances  of  the  for- 


titude that  is  necessary  in  such  aconflict    In  i**t  • 
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cner  days  I  hare  feU  my  heart  beat,  and  every 
vein  throb,  upon  such  an  occasion.  To  pabliah 
my  own  dieed  was  wrong.  I  knew  it  to  be  so. 
But  to  conceal  if  seemed  like  a  voluntaiy  injury 
to  niyeell  Sometimes  I  could,  and  sometimes  I 
eoald  not  succeed.  My  occasbns  far  such  conflicts 
•ndeed  were  not  very  numerovs. 

YomB,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND^  Jon,  25, 1784. 

This  contentkm  about  Ea^t  Indian  patronage 
seems  not  unlikely  to  avenge  upon  us,  by  its  con* 
sequences,  the  mischie&we  have  done  there.  The 
matter  in  dispute  is  too  precious  to  be  relinquished 
by  either  party;  and  each  is  jealous  of  the  influ- 
ence the  other  would  derive  from  the  possession 
of  it  In  a  country  whose  pc^ics  have  so  long 
roUed  upon  the  wheels  of  corruption,  an  afiiur  of 
such  value  must  prove  a  weight  in  either  scale 
absolutely  destructive  of  the  very  idea  of  a  balance. 
Every  man  has  his  sentiments  upon  this  subject, 
and  I  have  mine.  Were  I  constituted  umpire  of 
this  strife,  with  full  powers  to  decide  it,  I  would 
tie  a  talent  of  lead  about  the  neck  of  this  patron- 
age, and  plunge  it  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  To 
speak  less  figuratively,  I  would  abandon  all  territo- 
rial interest  in  a  country  to  which  we  can  have  no 
right,  and  which  we  can  not  govern  with  any  se- 
cuity  to  the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants,  or  with- 
out the  danger  of  incniring  either  perpetual  broils, 
or  the  most  insupportable  tyranny  at  home.  That 
sort  of  tyranny,  I  mean,  which  flatters  and  tanta- 
lizes the  subject  with  a  show  of  freedom,  and  in 
leahty,  allows  him  nothing  more;  bribing  to  the 
right  and  left,  rich  enough  to  afford  the  purchase 
of  a  thousand  conseienoes,  arid  consequently  strong 
enough,  if  it  happen  to  meet  with  an  incorruptible 
one,  to  render  all  the  effixts  of  that  man,  or  of 
twenty  snch  men,  if  they  could  be  fcond,  romantic, 
and  of  no  ef&ct  I  am  the  king's  most  kiyal  snb- 
jeet,  and  most  obedient  humble  servant  But  by 
his  majesty's  leave  I  must  acknowledge  I  am  not 
altogether  convinced  of  the  rectitude  even  of  his 
own  measures,  or  the  simplieity  of  his  views;  and 
if  I  were  satisfied  that  he  himself  is  to  be  trusted, 
•t  IS  nevertheless  palpable,  that  he  can  not  answer 
ibr  his  successors.  At  the  same  time  he  is  my 
kmg,  and  t  reverence  him  as  such.  I  account  his 
prerogative  sacred,  and  shall  never  wish  pVQq)erity 
U>  a  party  that  invades  it,  and  that  under  the  pre- 
t^BM^  of  patriotiBm  would  »n«*>wi*to  all  the  conse- 
quence of  a  chaiMter  essential  to  the  very  being 
of  the  constitution.  For  these  reasons  I  am  sorry 
that  we  have  any  dominion  in  the  East— that  we 
have  any  such  emoluments  to  contend  about. 
riHif  immenas  vahw  will  probably  prolong  the 


dispute,  and  such  struggles  having  been  alie«dy 
made  in  the  conduct  of  it,  as  have  shaken  our  veiy 
foundations,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppost 
that  still  greater  efibrts,  and  more  fatal,  are  behind; 
and  after  all,  the  decision  in  favour  of  dther  side 
may  be  ruinous  to  the  whole.  In  the  mean  time, 
that  the  company  themselves  are  but  indiflerently 
quaUfled  Ibr  the  kingship,  is  most  deplorabiy  evi 
dent  What  shall  I  say  therefore  1  I  distmst  the 
court,  I  suspect  the  patriots,  I  put  the  company 
entirely  aside,  as  having  forfeited  all  claim  to  ooi^ 
fidcnoe  in  such  a  business,  and  see  no  remedy  of 
course,  but  in  the  annihilation,  if  that  could  be  ae> 
comphflhod,  of  the  very  existence  of  our  authority 
in  the  East  Indies. 


The  late  Doctor  Jortm 
Had  the  good  fortune 
To  write  these  verses 
Upon  tombs  and  hearses: 
Which  I  being  jingtish, 
Have  done  into  EngUsh.* 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  .FV6ncary,  17B4. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  finished  a  work,  of 
which  I  well  remember  the  beginning,  and  which 
I  was  sorry  you  thought  it  expedient  to  discon- 
tinue. Your  reason  for  not  proceeding  was  however 
such  as  I  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in,  being  sug- 
gested by  a  jealousy  yon  felt,  'Meet  your  spirit 
should  be  betrayed  into  acrimony,  in  writing  upon 
such  a  subject."  I  doubt  not  you  have  suflkaentiy 
guarded  that  point,  and  indeed  at  the  time,  I  could 
not  discover  that  you  had  failed  in  it.  I  have  bo- 
ned myself  this  morning  in  contriving  a  Cheek 
title,  and  in  seeking  a  motto.  The  motto  yoQ 
mention  is  certainly  apposite.  But  1  think  it  an 
objection  that  it  has  been  so  much  in  use ;  ahnoet 
every  writer  that  has  claimed  a  liberty  to  think  for 
himself  upon  whatever  subject,  having  diosen  it 
I  therefore  send  you  one,  which  I  never  saw  in 
that  shape  yet,  and  which  appeaiv  to  me  equaOy 
apt  and  proper.  The  Gheek  vrord,  At/koc,  vrfaich 
signifies  hterally  a  shackle,  may  f^uratively  servo 
to  express  those  chains  which  bigotry  and  prejo* 
dice  cast  upon  the  mind.  It  seems,  therefore,  to 
speak  like  a  lawyer,  no  misnomer  of  your  book  to 
call  it, 


*  For  the  vvms  endtlod  **Ta  brevttatMn  vita  spatll  honfaii 
bos  eoneeHl,*'  together  frith  Gowpar^  tiaiwlatioii  of  ihsah 
vkieFiMBML 
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The  foUowmg  pkaan  me  ramit  of  all  themottoe 
1  hate  thought  of.  But  with  rnpect  both  to  that 
and  the  title  you  will  uae  your  pleasure. 

QuerelJs 
Baad  joads  aaaarf^  a  inritajuigla  jactan 

From  the  little  I  hate  aeeiii  and  the  much  I 
hate  heard  of  the  manager  of  the  Retiew  you 
mention,  I  cannot  &el  eten  the  amalleat  push  of  a 
desire  to  serve  him  in  the  capacity  of  poet  Indeed 
I  dislike  him  bo  much,  that,  had  I  a  drawer  full  of 
pieces  fit  for  his  purpose,  I  hardly  think  I  should 
contribute  to  his  collection.  It  is  poesible  too  that 
I  may  live  to  be  once  more  a  publisher  myself;  in 
which  case  I  should  be  glad  to  find  myself  in  pos- 
fleasion  of  any  such  original  .pieces,  as  might  de- 
cently make  their  appearance  in  a  tolume  of  my 
own.  At  present  however  I  have  nothing  that 
would  be  of  use  to  him,  nor  have  I  many  oppor- 
tunities of  composing.  Sunday  being  the  only 
day  in  the  week  which  we  spend  alone. 

I  am  at  this  moment  pinched  for  time,  but  was 
desirous  of  proving  to  you,  with  what  alacrity  my 
Greek  and  Latin  memory  are  always  ready  to  obey 
you,  and  therefore  by  the  fint  poet  have  to  the  beat 
of  my  ability  complied  with  your  request. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  firiend, 

AiSbctionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  IVb.  10,  1784. 

The  morning  is  my  writuig  time,  and  in  the 
morning  I  have  no  spirits.  So  much  the  worse  for 
my  correspondents.  Steep,  that  refireshes  my  bo- 
dy, seems  to  cripple  me  in  every  other  respect.  As 
the  evening  approaches,  I  grow  more  alert,  and 
when  I  am  retiringto  bed,  am  more  fit  for  mental 
occupation  than  at  any  other  time.  So  it  fares 
with  us  whom  they  call  nervous.  By  a  strange 
interoon  of  the  animal  economy,  we  aro  ready  to 
sleep  when  we  have  most  need  to  be  awake,  and 
go  to  bed  just  when  we  might  sit  up  to  some  par- 
pose.  The  watch  is  irregularly  wound  up,  it  goes 
in  the  night  when  it  is  not  wanted,  and  in  the  day 
stands  still.  In  many  respects  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  our  forefathers  the  Picts.  We  sleep  in  a 
whole  skin,  and  are  not  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
painful  operation  of  puncturing  ourselves  from  head 
to  foot,  in  order  that  tre  may  be  decently  dressed, 
and  fit  to  appear  abroad.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  hate  reason  enough  to  envy  them  their  tone  of 
aerves,  and  that  flow  of  spirits  which  effectually  se- 
cured them  from  all  uncomfortable  impressions  of 
a  gloomy  atmosphere,  and  firom  every  shade  of  me- 
lonchioly  fimn  every  other  cause.  They  under- 
fCuody  I  suppose,  the  use  of  tulnerary  herbs,  hat- 
17  w2 


ing  Irequent  occasion  for  some  skill  in  surgery; 
but  physicians,  I  presume;  they  had  none,  having 
no  need  of  any.  Is  it  possible,  that  a  creature  like 
myself  can  be  descended  fimn  such  progenitors,  in 
whom  there  appears  not  a  single  trace  of  famUy 
rebemblanoel  What  an  alteration  hate  a  few  ages 
made  1  They,  trithont  clothing,  would  defy  the 
severest  season ;  and  I,  with  all  the  accommoda- 
tions  that  art  has  since  invented,  am  hardly  secure 
even  in  the  mildest.  If  the  wind  blows  upon  me 
.  when  my  pores  are  open,  I  catch  cold.  A  cough 
,  is  the  consequence.  I  suppose  if  such  a  disorder 
,  could  hate  seized  a  Pict,  his  friends  would  have 
j  concluded  that  a  bone  had  stuck  in  lus  throat,  and 
.  that  he  was  in  some  danger  of  choking.  They 
,  would  perhaps  have  addressed  themselves  to  the 
j  cure  of  his  cough  by  thrusting  their  fingere  into 
,  his  gullet,  which  would  only  have  exasperated  the 
case.  But  they  would  neter  have  thought  of  ad- 
;  ministering  laudanum,  my  only  remedy.  For  this 
j  difference,  however,  that  has  obtained  between  me 
I  and  my  ancestore,  I  am  indebted  to  the  luxurious 
practices,  and  enfeebling  self-indulgence,  of  a  long 
.line  of  grandsires,  who  from  generation  to  genera- 
I  tion  have  been  employed  in  deteriorating  the  breed, 
till  at  last  the  collected  effecU  of  all  their  follies 
have  centred  in  my  puny  self.  A  man  indeed,  but 
not  in  the  image  of  those  that  went  beforo  me.  A 
man,  who  sigh  and  groan,  who  wear  out  life  in 
dejection  and  oppression  of  spirits,  and  who  neter 
think  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  country  to  which  I 
belong,  without  wishing  that  I  had  been  born 
among  them.  The  etil  is  without  a  remedy,  un- 
less the  ages  that  are  passed  could  be  recalled,  my 
whole  pedigree  be  permitted  to  live  again,  and  be- 
ing property  admonished  to  beware  of  enervating 
sloth  and  refinement,  would  preserve  their  hardi- 
ness of  nature  unimpaired,  and  transmit  the  desirar 
ble  quality  to  their  posterity.  I  once  saw  Adam 
in  a  dream.  We  sometimes  say  of  a  jncture,  that 
we  doubt  not  its  likeness  to  the  original,  though 
we  never  saw  him ;  a  judgment  we  hate  some  reap 
son  to  form,  when  the  &ee  is  strongly  character- 
ed, and  the  features  full  of  expresson.  So  I  think 
of  my  tisionary  Adam,  and  for  a  similar  reason. 
His  figure  was  awkward  indeed  in  the  extreme. 
It  was  etident  that  he  had  neter  been  taught  by  t 
Frenchman  to  hold  his  head  erect,  or  to  turn  out 
his  toes;  to  dispose  gracefully  of  his  arms,  or  to 
simper  without  a  meaning.  But  iT  Mr.  Bacon  was 
called  upon  to  produce  a  statue  of  Hercules,  he 
neednott?ishforajus(er patteriL  HestoodHke 
a  rock;  the  siie  4^  his  limbs,  the  prominence  of 
his  muscles,  and  the  height  of  his  stature,  all  con- 
spired to  bespeak  him  a  creature  whose  strength 
bad  sufifered  no  diminution ;  and  who,  being  the 
first  of  his  race,  did  not  come  into  the  worid  un« 
der  a  necessity  of  sustaining  a  load  of  infirmities, 
dented  to  him  firom  the  intemnenuiee  oi  otheis 
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He  was  bb  much  stouter  than  a  Pict,  aa  I  suppose 
a  Pict  to  havo  been  than  I.  Upon  my  hypothesis, 
therefore,  there  has  been  a  gradual  declension,  in 
point  of  bodily  vigour,  from  Adam  down  to  me : 
at  least  if  my  dream  were  a  just  representation  of 
that  gentleman,  and  deserve  the  credit  I  can  not 
help  giving  it,  such  must  have  been  the  case. 
Yours,  my  dear  fiiend,  W.  C. 

[TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BULL.] 

iT'efrniory  22,  1784. 
"  I  CONGRATULATZ  you  ou  the  thaw — I  suppose 
It  is  <an  imiversal  blessing,  and  probably  felt  all 
over  Europe.  I  myself  am  the  better  for  it,  who 
wanted  nothing  that  might  make  the  frost  supporta- 
ble; what  reason  therefore  have  they  to  rejoice, 
who,  being  in  want  of  all  things,  were  exposed  to 
its  utmost  rigour  1 — The  ice  in  my  ink,  however, 
IS  not  yet  dissolved.  It  was  long  before  the  frost 
seized  it,  but  at  last  it  prevailed.  The  Sofa  has 
consequently  received  little  or  no  addition  since. 
It  consists  at  present  of  four  books  and  part  of  a 
fifth ;  when  the  sixth  is  finished,  the  work  is  ac^ 
complished ;  but  if  I  may  judge  by  my  present  ina- 
jility,  that  period  is  at  a  considerable  distance.*' 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

3HT  DEAR  FRIEND,  February^  1784. 

I  GIVE  you  joy  of  a  thaw,  that  has  put  an  end 
to  a  frost  of  nine  weeks'  continuance  with  very  Ut- 
ile interruption;  the  loAgcst  that  has  happened 
since  the  year  1739.  May  I  presume  that  you  feel 
yourself  indebted  to  me  for  intelligence,  which  per- 
haps no  other  of  your  correspondents  will  vouch- 
safe to  communicate,  though  they  are  as  well  ap- 
prised of  it,  and  as  much  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  it,  as  myself  1  It  is,  I  suppose,  every  where 
felt  as  n  blessing,  but  nowhere  more  sensibly  than 
at  Olney ;  though  even  at  Olney  the  severity  of  it 
has  been  alleviated  in  behalf  of  many.  The  same 
benefactor,  who  befriended  them  last  year,  has  with 
equal  Uberality  administered  a  supply  to  their  ne- 
cessities in  the  present  Like  the  subterraneous 
flue  that  warms  my  myrtles,  he  does  good,  and  is 
unseen.  His  injunctions  of  secrecy  are  as  rigor- 
ous as  ever,  and  must,  therefore,  be  observed  with 
the  same  attention.  He,  however,  is  a  happy  man, 
whose  philanthA>py  is  not  like  mine,  an  impotent 
principle,  spending  itself  in  fruitless  wishes.  At 
the  same  time,  I  confess  it  is  a  consolation,  and  I 
fnel  it  an  honour,  to  be  employed  as  the  conductor, 
and  to  be  trusted  as  the  dispenser,  of  another  mans 
liounty.  Some  have  been  saved  from  perishing, 
and  all,  that  could  partake  of  it,  from  the  most 
liitiable  distress. 

I  will  not  apologize  for  my  politics,  or  suspect 
thtun  of  error,  merely  because  they  are  taken  up 


from  the  newspapers.  I  take  it  for  granted,  thai 
those  reporters  of  the  wisdom  of  our  repiresenta- 
tives  are  tolerably  correct  and  faithful  Were  they 
not,  and  were  they  guilty  of  frequent  and  gross 
misrepresentatbn,  assuredly  they  would  be  chas- 
tised by  the  rod  of  parliamentary  criticism.  Could 
I  be  present  at  the  debates,  I  should  indeed  have  a 
better  opinion  of  my  documents.  But  if  the  House 
of  Commons  be  the  best  school  of  British  politics, 
which  I  think  an  undeniable  assertion,  then  he  that 
reads  what  passes  there  has  opportunities  of  infor- 
mation, inferior  only  to  theirs  who  hear  for  them- 
selves, and  can  be  present  upon  the  spot.  Thaa 
qualified  I  take  courage ;  and  when  a  certain  rev^ 
rend  neighbour  of  ours  curls  his  nose  at  me,  and 
holds  my  opinions  cheap,  merely  because  he  has 
passed  through  London,  I  am  not  altogether  con- 
vinced that  he  has  reason  on  his  side.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  air  of  the  metropolis  has  a  power 
to  brighten  the  intellects,  or  that  to  sleep  a  night 
in  the  great  city  is  a  necessary  cause  of  wisdom. 
He  tells  me  that  Mr.  Fox  is  a  rascal,  and  that 
Lord  North  is  a  villain,  that  every  creature  exe- 
crates them  both,  and  that  I  ought  to  do  so  too. 
But  I  beg  to  be  excused.  Villain  and  rascal  are 
appellations,  which  we,  who  do  not  converse  with 
great  men,  are  rather  sparing  in  the  use  of.  I  can 
conceive  them  both  to  be  most  entirely  persuaded 
of  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct;  and  the  rather, 
because  I  feel  myself  much  inclined  to  believe  that, 
being  so,  they  are  not  mistaken.  I  can  not  think 
that  secret  influence  is  a  bugbear,  a  phantom  con- 
jured up  to  serve  a  purpose ;  the  mere  shibboleth 
of  a  party :  and  being,  and  having  always  been, 
somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  British 
liberty,  I  am  not  able  to  withhold  my  reverence 
and  good  wishes  firom  the  man,  whoever  he  be,  thai 
exerts  himself  in  a  constitutional  way  to  oppose  it 

Caraocioli  upon  the  subject  of  sclf-acquaintanop 
was  never,  I  believe,  translated.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  Theological  Miscellany  might  be 
glad  of  a  chapter  of  it  monthly.  It  is  a  work 
which  I  much  admire.  You,  who  are  master  of 
their  plan,  can  tell  me  whether  such  a  contribu- 
tion would  be  welcome.  If  you  think  it  would,  1 
would  be  punctual  in  my  remittances ;  and  a  la- 
bour of  that  sort  would  suit  me  better  in  my  pre- 
sent state  of  mind  than  original  composition  on 
religious  subjects. 

Remember  us  as  those  that  love  you,  and  ar» 
never  unmindful  of  you. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  0. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

M7  DEAR  FRIEND,  Feb,  29,  1784. 

We  are  glad  that  you  have  such  a  Lord  Pctre 
in  your  neighbourhood.    He  must  be  a  man  of  a 
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liberal  turn,  to  employ  a  heretic  in  sach  a  service. 
I  wi«h  yoa  a  farther  acquaintance  with  him,  not 
doubting  that  the  more  he  knows  you  he  will  find 
yottthe  more  agreeable.  You  despair  of  becoming 
a  prebendary  for  want  of  certain  rhythmical  ta- 
lents, which  you  suppose  me  possessed  of.  But 
what  think  you  of  a  cardinal's  hat  1  Perhaps  his 
lordship  may  have  interest  at  Rome,  and  that  great- 
er honour  may  await  you.  Seriously,  however,  I 
respect  his  character,  and  should  not  be  sony  if 
there  were  many  such  Papists  in  the  land. 

Mr.  ———^  has  given  free  scope  to  his  generosi- 
ty, and  contributed  as  largely  to  the  relief  of  Ol- 
ney,  as  he  did  last  year.  Soon  after  I  had  given 
you  notice  of  his  first  remittance,  we  received  a  se- 
cond to  the  same  amount,  accompanied  indeed  with 
an  intimation  that  we  were  to  consider  it  as  an  an- 
ticipated supply,  which,  but  for  the  uncommon  se- 
verity of  the  present  vnnter,  he  should  have  re- 
served for  the  next.  The  inference  is,  that  next 
winter  we  are  to  expect  nothing.  But  the  man 
and  his  beneficent  turn  of  mind  conmdered,  there 
is  some  reason  to  hope  that,  logical  as  the  inference 
seems,  it  may  yet  be  disappointed. 

Adverting  to  your  letter  again,  I  perceive  that 
you  wish  for  my  opinion  of  your  answer  to  his 
lordship.  Had  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  approve 
of  It,  I  know  you  well  enough  to  be  aware  of  the 
interpretation  you  would  have  put  upon  my  silence. 
I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  I  happened  to  cast  my 
eye  upon  your  appeal  to  my  opinion,  before  it  was 
too  late.  A  modest  man,  however  able,  has  always 
sonae  reason  to  distrust  himself  upon  extraordinary 
occasions.  Nothing  so  apt  to  betray  us  into  ab- 
surdity, as  too  great  a  dread  of  it ;  and  the  appli- 
cation of  more  strength  than  enough  is  sometimes 
as  fatal  as  too  little ;  but  you  have  escaped  very 
well.  For  my  own  part,  when  T  write  to  a  stran- 
ger, I  feel  myself  deprived  of  half  my  intellects. 
I  suspect  that  I  shall  write  nonsense,  and  I  do  so. 
I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  an  inaccuracy,  and  be- 
come absolutely  ungrammatical.  I  feel  myself 
sweat.  I  have  recourse  to  the  knife  and  the  pounce. 
I  correct  half  a  dozen  blunders,  which  in  a  com- 
mon case  1  should  not  have  committed,  and  have 
no  sooner  despatehed  what  I  have  written,  than  I 
recollect  how  much  better  I  could  have  made  it ; 
how  easily  and  genteelly  I  could  have  relaxed  the 
stiffness  of  the  phrase,  and  have  cured  the  insuf- 
ferable awkwardness  of  the  whole,  had  they  struck 
me  a  little  eariier.  Thus  we  stand  in  awe  of  wc 
know  not  what,  and  miscarry  through  mere  desire 
to  excel. 

I  read  Johnson's  Prefaces  every  night,  except 
when  the  newspaper  calls  me  ofi^.  At  a  time  like 
the  present,  what  author  can  stand  in  competition 
■with  a  newspaper  1  or  who,  that  has  a  spark  of 
patiMitism,  does  not  point  all  his  attention  to  the 
present  crisis  1  W.  C. 


I  am  so  disgusted  with* 


•,  for  allowing  him  • 


self  to  be  silent,  when  so  loudly  called  upon  t^ 
write  to  you,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  express  n^v 
feelings.  Wo  to  the  man  whom  kindness  Can  nor 
soften  1 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 


Afarch  8,  1784. 


MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  THANK  you  for  the  two  first  numbers  of  the 
T  heological  Miscellany.  I  have  not  read  them  re- 
gularly through,  but  sufficiently  to  observe  that 
they  are  much  indebted  to  Omicron.  An  essay, 
signed  Parvulus,  pleased  me  likewise ;  and  I  shall 
be  glad  if  a  neighbour  of  ours,  to  whom  I  have 
lent  them,  should  be  able  to  apply  to  his  own  use 
the  lesson  it  inculcates.  On  further  conuderation, 
I  have  seen  reason  to  forego  my  purpose  of  trans- 
lating Caracdoli.  Though  I  think  no  book  more 
calculated  to  teach  the  art  of  pious  meditation,  or 
to  enforce  a  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  pursuits, 
that  have  not  the  soul's  interests  for  their  object,  I 
can  yet  see  a  flaw  in  his  manner  of  instructing, 
that  in  a  country  so  enlightened  as  ours  would  es- 
cape nobody's  notice.  Not  enjoying  the  advanta* 
ges  of  evangelical  ordinances,  and  Christian  com- 
munion, he  falls  into  a  mistake  natural  in  his  situa- 
tion ;  ascribing  always  the  pleasures  he  found  in  a 
holy  life  to  his  own  industrious  perseverance  in  a 
contemplative  course,  and  not  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  great  Comforter  of  his  people ;  and 
directing  the  eye  of  his  readers  to  a  spiritual  prin- 
ciple within,  which  he  supposes  to  subsist  in  the 
soul  of  eveiy  man,  as  the  source  of  all  divine  en- 
joyment, and  to  Christ,  as  he  would  gladly  have 
done,  had  he  fallen  under  Christian  teachers.  Al- 
lowing for  these  defects,  he  is  a  charming  writer, 
and  by  those  who  know  how  to  make  such  allow- 
ances, may  be  read  with  great  delight  and  improve- 
ment.  But  with  these  defects  in  his  manner, 
though  (I  beUeve)  no  man  ever  had  a  heart  more 
devoted  to  God,  he  does  not  seem  dressed  with  suf- 
ficient exactness  to  be  fit  for  the  pubUc  eye,  where 
man  is  known  to  be  nothing,  and  Jesus  all  in  all. 
He  must,  therefore,  be  dismissed  as  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  a  place  in  this  Miscellany,  ano 
will  be  less  mortified  at  being. rejected  in  the  first 
instance,  than  if  ho  had  met  ^ith  a  refusal  frou: 
the  publisher.  I  can  only  therefore  repeat  what 
I  said  before,  that  when  I  find  a  proper  subject, 
and  myself  at  liberty  to  pursue  it,  I  will  endeavou* 
to  contribute  my  quota.  W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON . 

Olney,  March  II,  1784 
I  RETURN  you  many  thanks  for  your  apologv, 
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whid*  I  have  read  with  gieat  pteaaure.*  You 
know  of  old  thai  your  style  always  pleases  me: 
and  hiiving  in  a  fonner  fetter  given  yoa  the  rea- 
sons ibr  which  1  fike  it,  I  spare  you  now  the  pain 
of  a  repetition.  The  spirit  too,  in  which  you 
Mfite,  pleases  me  as  much,  But  I  perceive  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  be  severe,  and  at 
the  same  time  perfectly  good4empered;  in  all 
cases  I  suppofae  where  we  suffer  by  an  injurious 
and  unreasonable  attack,  and  can  jurtify  our  con- 
duct by  a  pbdn  and  simple  narrative.  On  such 
occasions,  truth  itself  seems  a  satire,  because  by 
implication  at  least  it  convicts  our  adversaries  of 
the  want  of  charity  and  candour.  For  this  rea- 
son perhaps  you  will  find  that  you  have  made 
many  angry,  though  you  axe  not  so;  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  be  the  more  angry  upon 
that  very  account.  To  assert,  and  to  prove,  that 
an  enlightened  minister  of  the  gospel  may,  vrith- 
out  any  violation  of  his  conscience  and  even  upon 
the  ground  of  prudence  and  propriety,  continue 
in  the  establishment;  and  to  do  this  with  the 
most  absolute  composure,  must  be  very  provoking 
to  the  dignity  of  some  dissenting  doctors;  and  to 
nettle  them  still  the  more,  you  in  a  manner  im- 
pose upon  them  the  necessity  of  bong  silent,  by 
declaring  that  you  will  be  so  yonnelf.  Upon  the 
whole  however  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  apology 
will  do  good.  If  it  should  irritate  some,  who  have' 
more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  more  of  bigotry 
than  of  either,  it  may  serve  to  enlarge  the  views 
of  othere,  and  to  convince  them,  that  there  may  be 
grace,  truth,  and  efficacy,  in  the  ministry  of  a 
church  of  which  they  are  not  members.  I  wish  it 
success,  and  all  that  attention  to  which,  both  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  treated  it^  it  is  so  well  entitled. 

The  patronage  of  the  East  Indies  will  be  a 
dangerous  weapon  in  whatever  hands.  I  have  no 
prospect  of  deliverance  for  this  country,  but  the 
same  that  I  have  of  a  posaibility  that  we  may  ono 
day  be  disencumbered  of  tm  ruinous  possessions 
in  the  East 

Our  good  neighbours,  who  have  so  successfnlly 
knocked  away  our  Western  crutch  firom  under 
us.  seem  to  design  us  the  same  favour  on  the  op- 
nosite  side;  in  which  case  we  shall  be  poor,  but  I 
think  we  shall  stand  a  better  chance  to  be  fiee; 
and  I  had  rather  drink  water-gruel  for  breakfost, 
and  be  no  man^s  slave,  than  wear  a  chain,  and 
annk  tea  as  usual. 

I  have  just  room  to  add,  that  we  love  you  as 
usual,  and  are  your  Tery  affectionate  ¥ni]iam  and 
Mary.  W.  C. 


'  The  book  allnded  to  is  enCltled  ^Apologia.  Four  Let- 
e^s  to  a  MlalMer  of  an  InlBpondeni  Ghnzch.  BjaMintaer 
ii  UnChurchorBliiglBiid.'* 


TO  THE  REV,  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAE  FRIEND,  March  19,  1784. 

I  WISH  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  yon  any 
account  of  the  Marquis  Caraccioli  Some  years 
since  I  saw  a  short  history  of  him  in  the  Review, 
of  which  I  recollect  no  particulars,  except  that  he 
was  (and  for  aught  I  know  may  be  still)  an  officer 
in  the  Prussian  service.  I  have  two  volumes  of 
his  works,  lent  me  by  Lady  Austen.  One  is 
upon  the  subject  of  self-acquaintance,  and  the 
other  treats  of  the  art  of  canvendng  with  the  same 
gentleman;  had  I  pursued  my  purpose  of  trans- 
lating him,  my  design  was  to  have  furnished  my- 
self, if  possible,  with  some  authentic  account  of 
him,  which  I  suppose  may  be  procured  at  any 
bookseller's  who  doals  in  foreign  publications. 
But  for  the  reasons  given  in  my  last  I  have  laid 
aside  the  design.  There  is  something  in  his  style 
that  touches  mo  exceedingly,  and  which  I  do  not 
know  how  to  describe.  I  should  call  it  pathetici 
if  it  were  occasional  only,  and  never  occurred  but 
when  his  subject  happened  to  be  particularly  af- 
fecting. But  it  is  universal;  he  has  not  a  sen- 
tence that  is  not  marked  with  it.  Perhi^M  there- 
fore I  may  describe  it  better  by  saying,  that  his 
whofe  work  has  an  air  of  pious  and  tender  melan- 
choly, which  to  me  at  least  is  extremely  agreeable. 
This  property  of  it,  which  depeikds  perhaps  alto- 
gether upon  the  arrangement  of  his  words,  and 
the  modulation  of  his  sentenoes,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  preserve  in  a  translation.  I  do  not 
know  that  our  language  ia  citable  of  being  so 
managed,  and  rather  suspect  that  it  is  not,  and 
that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  French,  because  it  is  not 
unfrequent  among  their  writers,  and  I  never  saw 
any  thing  similar  to  it  in  our  own. 

My  evenings  are  devoted  to  books.  I  read 
aloud  for  the  entertainment  of  the  party,  thus 
making  amends  by  a  vociferation  of  two  hours  for 
my  silence  at  other  times.  We  are  in  good  health, 
and  waiting  as  patiently  as  we  can  for  the  end  of 
this  second  winter. 

Yours,  my  dear  fiiend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRiEMO,  Monh  39,  1784. 

It  being  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  I  ahouM 
yet  have  another  opportunity  to  write  befove  he 
dissolves  the  parliament,  I  avail  myself  of  it  with 
all  posnble  alacrity.  I  thank  yon  for  yoor  last, 
which  was  the  less  wefeome  for  eoming,  like  an 
extraordinary  giiette,  at  a  thne  when  it  was  not 
expected. 

As  when  the  sea  is  meommoiily  agrtatod,  the 
water  finds  it  way  into  creeks  and  boles  of  lonks. 
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whicli  in  its  calmer  itftte  ii  never  reaches,  in  like 
manner  the  effect  of.  these  tttrbnlent  times  is  felt 
even  at  Orchardside,  where  in  general  we  live  as 
nndistarbed  bythe  political  element,  as  shrimps 
or  cockles  that  have  been  accidentally  deposited  in 
some  hoUow  beyond  the  water  mark,  by  the  usual 
dashing  of  the  waves.  We  were  mtting  yester^ 
day  after  dinner,  the  two  ladies  and  myself,  very 
composedly,  and  without  the  least  apprehension 
of  any  such  intrusion  in  our  snug  parlour,  one 
lady  knitting,  the  other  netting,  and  the  gentle- 
man winding  worsted,  when  to  our  unsp^ikable 
surprise  a  mob  appeared  before  the  window;  a 
smart  rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  the  boys  hallooed 

and  the  maid  announced  Mr  G ,    Puss^  was 

unfortunately  let  out  of  her  box,  so  that  the  can- 
didate, with  all  his  good  friends  at  his  heels,  was 
refused  admittance  at  the  grand  entiy,  and  refer- 
red to  the  back  .door,  as  the  only  possible  way  of 
approach. 

Candidates  are  creatures  not  very  susceptible 
of  aflronts,  and  would  rather  I  suppose  cHmb  in 
at  a  window,  than  be  absolutely  excluded.  In  a 
minute,  the  yard,  the  kitchen,  and  the  pariour 

were  filled.    Mr.  O advancing  towud  me 

shook  me  by  the  hand  with  a  degree  of  eoidiahty 
that  was  extremely  seducing.  As  soon  as  he  and 
as  many  as  could  find  chairs  were  seated,  he  be- 
gan to  open  the  intent  of  his  visit  I  told  him  I 
had  no  vote,  for  which  he  readily  gave  me  credit. 
I  assured  him  I  had  no  influence,  which  he  was 
not  equally  inclined  to  believe,  and  the  less,  no 

doubt,  because  Mr.  A ^  addressing  himself  to 

me  at  that  moment,  informed  me  that  I  had  a 
great  deal.  Supposing  that  I  could  not  be  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  treasure  without  knowing  it,  1 
ventured  to  confirm  my  first  assertion,  by  saying 
that  if  I  had  any  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imar 
gine  where  it  could  be,  or  wherein  it  consisted. 
Thus  ended  the  conference.  Mr.  ^-^  squeezed 
me  by  the  hand  again,  kissed  the  ladies,  and  with- 
drew. He  kissed  likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen, 
and  seemed,  upon  the  whole,  a  most  loving,  kiss- 
ing, kind-hearted  gentleman.  He  is  very  young, 
genteel,  and  handsome.  He  has  a  pair  of  very 
good  eyes  in  his  head,  which  not  being  sufficient 
as  it  should  seem  fer  the  many  nice  and  difiScult 
purposes  of  a  senator,  he  has  a  third  also,  which 
he  wore  suspended  by  a  ribband  from  his  button- 
hole. The  boys  halloo'd,  the  dogs  barked.  Puss 
scampered,  the  hero,  with  his  long  train  of  obse- 
quious foUowers,  withdrew.  We  made  ourselves 
very  merry  with  the  adventure,  and  in  a  short 
time  settted  into  our  former  tranquilU^,  never 
probably  to  be  thus  interrupted  more.  I  thought 
myself  however  happy  in  being  able  to  sffirm 
truly  that  I  had  not  that  influence  for  which  he 

'  IDs  tame  ham. 


sued;  and  for  which,  had  I  been  possessed  of  it. 
with  my  present  views  of  the  dispute  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  I  must  have  re- 
fused him,  for  he  is  on  the  nde  of  the  former.  It 
is  comfortable  to  be  of  no  consequence  in  a 
worid  where  one  can  not  exercise  any  without 
disobliging  somebody.  The  town  however  seems 
to  be  much  at  his  service,  and  if  he  be  equally 
successful  throughout  the  county,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly gain  his  election.    Mr.  A perhaps 

was  a  little  mortified,  because  it  was  evident  that 
I  owed  the  hmumr  of  this  visit  to  his  misrepre- 
sentation of  my  importance.  But  had  he  thought 
proper  to  assure  Mr.  6.  that  I  had  three  heads,  I 
should  not  I  suppose  have  been  bound  to  produce 
them. 

Mr.  S  ,  who  you  say  was  so  much  admired 
in  your  pulpit,  would  be  equally  admired  in  hia 
own,  at  least  by  aU  capable  judges,  were  he  not 
so  apt  to  be  angry  with  his  congregation.  This 
hurts  him,  and  had  he  the  understanding  and  elo- 
quence of  Paul  himself,  would  still  hurt  him.  He 
seldom,  hardly  ever  indeed,  preaches  a  gentle, 
well-tempered  sermon,  but  I  hear  it  highly  com- 
mended; but  warmth  of  temper,  indulged  to  a 
degree  that  may  be  called  scolding,  defeats  the 
end  of  preaching.  It  is  a  misapplication  of  his 
powers,  which  it  also  cripples,  and  teases  away 
his  hearers.  But  he  is  a  good  man,  and  may  per- 
haps outgrow  it. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

April,  1783. 

People  that  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
terrors  of  divine  wrath,  are  not  much  afraid  of 
trifling  with  their  Maker.  But  for  my  own  part 
1  would  sooner  take  Empedode's  leap,  and  fling 
myself  .into  Mount  JStna,  than  I  would  do  it  in 
the  slightest  instance,  were  I  in  drciunstances  to 
make  an  election.  In  the  Scripture  we  find  a 
bioad  and  clear  exhibitioa  of  mercy,  it  is  display- 
ed in  every  page.  Wrath  is  in  comparison  but 
slightly  touched  upon,  because  it  is  not  so  much 
a  discoveiy  of  wrath  as  of  forgiveness.  But  had 
the  displeasure  of  Glod  been  the  principal  subject 
of  the  book,  and  had  it  circumstantially  set  forth 
that  measure  of  it  only  which  may  be  enduzed 
even  in  this  life,  the  Christian  world  perhaps 
would  have  been  less  ocMnfortable;  but  I  believe 
presumptuous  meddlers  with  the  Gospel  would 
have  been  less  frequently  met  with. — The  word 
is  a  flaming  sword;  and  he  that  touches  it  witli 
unhallowed  fingers,  thinking  to  make  a  tool  of  it, 
will  find  that  ho  has  burnt  them. 

What  havoo  in  Calabria!  every  house  is  buih 
upon  the  sand,  whose  inhap^snts  Imivo  dl  God 
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or  only  a  fafee  one.  Solid  and  fluid  aro  such  in 
respect  to  each  other*,  but  with  reference  to  the 
divine  power  they  are  equally  fixed,  or  equally 
unstable.  The  inhabitants  of  a  rock  shall  sink, 
while  a  cockboat  shall  save  a  man  alive  in  the 
midst  of  the  fathomless  ocean*  The  Pope  grants 
dispensations  for  folly  and  madness  during  the 
carnival.  But  it  seems  they  are  as  offensive  to 
him,  whose  vicegerent  he  pretends  himself,  at  that 
season  as  at  any  other.  Were  1  a  Cabibiian,  I 
would  not  give  my  papa  at  Rome  one  fiurthing  for 
his  amplest  indulgence,  for  this  Ume  forth  for 
ever.  There  is  a  word  that  makes  this  world 
tremble;  and  the  Pope  can  not  countermand  it. 
A  fig  for  such  a  conjuror!  Pharaoh's  conjuror 
had  twice  his  aHUty. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

Affectionately  yours,         W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  April  5,  1784. 

I  THANKED  you  in  my  last  for  Johnson;  I  now 
thank  you,  with  more  emphasis,  for  Beatti«»,  the 
most  agreeable  and  amiable  writer  I  ever  met 
with;  the  only  author  I  have  seen  whose  critical 
and  philosophical  researches  are  diversified  and 
Gmbellished  by  a  poetical  imagination,  that  makes 
even  the  driest  subject,  and  the  leanest,  a  feast 
for  an  epicure  in  books.  He  is  so  much  at  his 
ease  too,  that  his  own  character  appears  in  every 
page,  and  which  is  very  rare,  we  see  not  only  the 
writer,  but  the  man:  and  that  man  so  gentle,  so 
well>tempered,  so  happy  in  his  religion,  and  so 
humane  in  his  philosophy,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
love  him^  if  one  has  any  sense  of  what  is  lovely. 
If  you  have  not  his  poem  called  the  Minstrel,  and 
can  not  borrow  it,  I  must  beg  you  to  buy  it  for 
me;  for  though  I  can  not  afford  to  deal  largely  in 
so  expensive  a  commodity  as  books,  I  must  afford 
to  purchase  at  least  the  poetical  works  of  Beattie. 
I  have  read  six  of  Blair's  Lectures,  and  what  do 
I  say  of  Blair  1  That  he  is  a  senaibie  man,  master 
of  his  subject,  and  excepting  here  and  there  a 
Scottidsm,  a  good  writer,  so  far  at  least  as  per- 
spicuity of  expression,  and  method,  contribute  to 
make  one.  But  oh  the  sterility  of  that  man's 
fancy!  if  indeed  he  has  any  such  foculty  belong- 
ing to  him.  Perhaps  philosophers,  or  men  de- 
signed for  such,  are  sometimes  bom  without  one; 
or  perhaps  it  withers  for  want  of  exercise.  How- 
ever that  may  be.  Dr.  Blair  has  such  a  brain  as 
Shakspeare  somewhere  describes — "  dry  as  the  re- 
mainder Uscuit  after  a  voyage." 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  these  good  men  are 
philosophically  correct  (for  they  are  both  agreed 
upon  the  subject)  in  their  account  of  the  origin 
if  language;  and  if  the  Scripture  had  left  us  in 


the  dark  upon  that  aitide,  I  should  very  readily 
adopt  their  hypotbeos  for  wast  of  better  informa- 
tion. I  should  suppose,  for  instanoft,  that  man 
Inade  his  first  effiirt  in  speech  in  the  way  of  an  in- 
terjection, and  that  ah,  or  oh,  being  uttered  with 
wonderful  gesticulatbn,  and  variety  of  attitude, 
must  have  left  his  powers  of  expreasbn  quite  ex- 
hausted: that  in  a  course  of  time  he  would  in* 
vent  names  for  many  things,  but  first  for  the  ob- 
jects of  his  daily  wants.  An  apple  would  conse- 
quently be  called  an  apple,  and  perhaps  not  many 
years  would  elapse  before  the  appellation  would 
reodve  the  sanction  of  general  use.  In  this  case, 
and  upon  this  supposition,  seeing  one  in  the  hand 
of  another  man,  he  would  exclaim  with  a  most 
moving  pathos,  "  Oh  apple!" — ^well  and  good— ch 
apple  I  is  a  very  affecting  speech,  but  in  the  mean 
time  it  profits  him  nothing.  The  man  that  holds 
it,  eats  it,  and  he  goes  away  with  oh  apple  in  his 
mouth,  and  with  nothing  better.  Reflecting  on 
his  disappointment,  and  that  perhaps  it  arose  horn 
his  not  being  more  explicit,  he  contrives  a  term  to 
denote  his  idea  of  transfer  or  gratuitous  commu- 
nication, and  the  next  occasion  that  ofien  of  a 
similar  kind,  performs  his  part  accordingly.  His 
speech  now  stands  thus,  "  Oh  ^ve  apple!"  The 
apple-holder  perceives  himself  called  upon  to  part 
with  hb  fruit,  and,  having  satisfied  his  own  hun- 
ger, is  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  do  so.  But  un- 
fortunately there  is  still  room  for  a  mistake,  and, 
a  third  person  being  present,  he  gives  the  ^>ple 
to  him.  Again  disappointed,  and  again  perceiving 
that  his  language  has  not  all  the  precision  that  is 
requiffite,  the  ortitor  retires  to  his  study,  and  there, 
after  much  deep  thinking,  conceives  that  the  in- 
sertbn  of  a  pronoun,  whose  ofBce  shall  be  to  sig- 
nify that  he  not  only  wants  the  apple  to  be  given, 
but  given  to  himself^  will  remedy  all  defects,  he 
uses  it  the  next  opportunity,  and  succeeds  to  a 
wonder,  obtains  the  apple,  and  by  hb  success  such 
credit  to  his  invention,  that  pronouns  continue 
to  be  in  great  repute  ever  after. 

Now  as  my  two  syllablemongers,  Beattie  and 
Blair,  both  agree  that  language  was  originally  in- 
spired, and  that  the  great  variety  of  languages  we 
find  upon  earth  at  present  took  ks  rise  from  the 
confiidon  of  tongues  at  Babel,  I-  am  not  perfectly 
convinced  that  there  is  any  just  occaaon  to  invent 
this  very  ingenious  solution  of  a  difficulty,  which 
Scripture  has  solved  already.  My  opinion  how- 
ever is,  if  1  may  presume  to  have  an  opinion  of  my 
own  so  difierent  from  theirs  who  are  so  much 
wiser  than  myself,  that  if  man  had  been  his  own 
teacher,  and  had  acquired  his  words  and  his 
phrases  only  as  necessity  or  convenience  had 
prompted,  his  progress  must  have  been  considera- 
bly slower  than  it  was,  and  in  Homer's  dnys  the 
production  of  such  a  poem  as  the  Iliad  impossible. 
On  the  contrary,  I  doubt  not  Adam  on  the  verv 
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day  of  his  creation  was  aUe  to  expreiB  himself  in  |  not  worthy  of  Virgil's  notice,  becanse  obvious  to 


terms  both  forcible  and  elegant,  and  that  he  was 
at  no  loss  for  suMime  diction,  and  logical  combi- 
nation, when  he  wanted  to  praise  his  Maker. 

Youn,  my  dear  finend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


MT  DEAR  WILLIAM, 


April  25, 1784. 


the  notice  of  all  But  here  I  differ  from  him*, 
not  being  able  to  conceive  that  wind  and  rain  can 
be  improper  in  the  description  of  a  tempest,  or 
how  wind  and  rain  could  possibly  be  more  poeti- 
cally described.  Virgil  is  indeed  remarkable  fo^ 
finishing  his  periods  well,  and  never  comes  to  a  stoc 
but  with  the  utmost  consummate  dignity  of  num- 
bers and  expression ;  and  in  the  instance  in  ques- 
tion I  think  his  skill  in  tins  respect  is  remarkably 
I  WISH  I  had  both  burning  words,  and  bright  displayed.  The  line  is  perfectly  majectic  in  its 
thoughts.  But  I  have  at  present  neither.  My  march.  As  to  the  wind,  it  is  such  only  as  the 
head  is  not  itself  Having  had  an  unpleasant  word  ingeminant  could  describe,  and  the  words 
night,  and  a  melancholy  day,  and  having  already  deruiasimua  imber  give  one  an  idea  of  a  shower 
written  a  long  letter,  I  do  not  find  myself  in  point  indeed,  but  of  such  a  shower  as  is  not  veiy  com- 
of  spirits  at  all  qualified  either  to  bum  or  shine,  mon,  and  such  a  one  as  only  Virgil  could  have 
The  post  sets  out  early  on  Tuesday.  The  mom-  done  justice  to  by  a  single  epithet.  Far  therefore 
ing  is  the  only  time  of  exercise  with  me.  In  or- ;  from  agreeing  with  the  Doctor  in  his  stricture,  I 
der  therefore  to  keep  it  open  for  that  purpose,  and, <^o  not  think  the  ^neid  contains  a  nobler  line,  or 
to  comply  with  your  desire  of  an  immediate  an- ,  a  description  more  magnificently  finished. 


swer,  I  give  you  as  much  as  I  can  spare  of  the 
present  evening. 


We  are  glad  that  Dr.  C- 


has  singled  you 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

April  26, 1784. 
We  are  glad  that  your  book  runs.    It  will  not 


out  upon  this  occasion.  Your  perfiirmanoe  we 
Since  I  despatched  my  last,  Blair  has  crept  a  doubt  not  will  justify  his  chmce:  fear  not— yoq 
little  further  into  my  favour.  As  his  subjects  im-i  have  a  heart  that  can  fed  upon  charitable  occar 
prove,  he  improves  with  them;  but  upon  the  whole  sions,  and  therefore  will  not  fail  you  upon  tU& 
I  account  him  a  dry  writer,  usefid  no  doubt  as  an  The  burning  words  will  come  fast  enough,  when 
instructor,  but  as  little  entertidning  as  with  so  the  sensibility  is  such  as  yours, 
much  knowledge  it  is  possible  to  be.    His  language  Yours,  my  dear  finend,  W.  C. 

is  (except  Swift's)  the  least  figurative  I  remember 
to  have  seen,  and  the  few  figures  found  in  it  are  not 
always  happily  employed.  I  take  him  to  be  a 
critic  very  little  animated  by  what  he  reads,  who 
rather  reasons  about  the  beauties  of  an  author, 
than  really  tastes  them ;  and  who  finds  that  a  pas- 
sage is  praiseworthy,  not  because  it  charms  him, 'indeed  satisfy  those  whom  nothing  could  satbfy 
but  because  it  is  accommodated  to  the  iaw«  of  but  your  accession  to  their  party ;  but  the  liberal 
criticism  in  that  case  made  and  provided.  I  have'  ^j  gay  you  do  well,  and  it  is  in  the  opmion  of 
a  Uttle  complied  with  your  desire  of  marginal  an-j  guch  men  only  that  you  can  feel  yourself  inters 
notations,  and  should  have  dwelt  ip  them  more  csted. 
largely,  had  I  read  the  books  to  mynelf;  but  being 
reader  to  the  ladies,  1  have  not  always  time  to  set- 
tle my  own  opinion  of  a  doubtful  expression,  much 
less  to  suggest  an  emendation.  I  nave  not  cen- 
sured a  particular  observation  in  the  book,  though 
when  I  met  with  it,  it  displeased  me.  1  this  mo- 
ment recollect  it,  and  may  as  well  therefore  note 
It  here.  He  is  commending,  and  deservedly,  that 
most  noble  description  of  a  thunder  storm  in  the 
first  Georgic,  which  ends  with 

IngemiDant  austrl  et  denaisBimus  imber. 
Being  in  haste.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  volume  for  his 
very  words,  but  my  memory  will  serve  me  with  the 
matter.  When  poet^  describe,  he  says,  they  should 
always  select  such  circumstances  of  the  subject  as 
aie  least  obvious,  and  therefore  most  striking.  He 
therefore  admires  the  efifects  of  the  thunderbolt 
splitting  mountains,  and  filling  a  nation  with  as- 
tonishment, but  quarrels  with  the  closing  member 


I  have  lately  been  employed  in  reading  Beattie 
and  Blair's  Lectures.  The  latter  I  have  not  yet 
finished.  I  find  the  former  the  most  agreeable  of 
the  two,  indeed  the  most  entertaining  writer  upon 
dry  subjects  that  I  ever  met  with.  His  imaginft- 
tion  is  highly  poetical,  his  language  easy  and  ele- 
gant, and  his  manner  so  familiar,  that  we  seem  to 
be  convening  with  an  old  friend,  upon  terms  of 
the  most  sociable  intercourae,  while  we  read  him. 
Blair  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  stifi*,  not  that  his 
style  is  pedantic,  but  his  air  is  formal.  He  is  a 
sensible  man,  and  understands  his  subjects,  but 
too  conscious  that  he  is  addressing  the  public,  and 
too  solicitous  about  his  success,  to  indulge  himself 
for  a  moment  in  that  play  of  fancy  which  makes 
the  other  so  agreeable.  In  Blair  we  find  a  scholar, 
in  Beattie  both  a  scholar  and  an  amiable  man ;  in- 
deed so  amiable,  that  I  have  wished  for  his  w^ 
quaintance  ever  since  I  read  his  book.  Having 
ftf  the  period,  as  containing  particulars  of  a  storm '  never  in  my  life  perused  a  page  of  Aristotle  I  am 
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^ad  to  have  had  an  oppoitumty  of  learning  more 
than  (I  suppose)  he  would  have  taught  me,  from 
the  writings  of  two  modem  critics.  I  felt  myself 
too  a  little  disposed  to  compliment  my  own  acumen 


opon  the  occasion.  For  thongh  the  ait  of  writing 
and  composing  was  never  much  my  study,  I  did 
not  find  that  they  had  any  great  news  to  tell  we. 
They  have  assisted  me  in  putting  my  observations 
Into  soitte  method,  but  have  not  suggested  many, 
•f  which  I  was  not  by  some  means  or  other  pre- 
vbusly  apprised.  In  fact,  critics  did  not  origin- 
ally beget  authors.  But  authors  made  critics. 
Common  sense  dictatwl  to  writers  the  necessity 
of  method,  connexion,  and  thoughts  congruous  to 
the  nature  of  their  subject ;  genius  prompted  them 
with  embellishments,  and  then  came  the  critics. 
Observing  the  good  effects  of  an  attention  to  these 
items,  they  enacted  laws  for  the  observance  of  them 
in  time  to  come,  and,  having  drawn  their  rules  for 
good  writing  fiom  what  was  actually  well  written, 
boasted  themselves  the  inventors  of  an  art  which 
yet  the  authors  of  tho  day  had  already  exempli^ 
fied.  They  are  however  useful  in  their  way,  giv« 
ing  us  at  one  view  a  map  of  the  boundaries  which 
propriety  sets  to  fancy;  and  serving  as  judges  to 
whom  Uie  public  may  at  once  appeal,  when  pes- 
tered with  the  vagaries  of  those  who  have  had  the 
hardiness  to  transgress  them. 

The  candidates  for  this  countiy  have  set  an  ex- 
ample of  economy,  which  other  candidates  would 


tho  other  freeholders  £»Uowed  it:  and  in  S;n  mi&* 
ntes  twenty-eight  out  of  thirty  ragamuffins  wen 
safely  lodged  in  gaoL    Adieu,  my  dear  fiiend. 
We  love  you,  and  are  yoon,  W.  dc  M. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  3,  1784. 

The  subject  of  fisioe-painting  may  be  considered 
(I  think)  in  two  points  of  view.  First,  there  ij 
room  for  dispute  with  respect  to  the  consistency 
of  the  practice  with  good  morals;  and  secondly, 
whether  it  be  on  the  whole  convenient  or  not, 
may  be  a  matter  worthy  of  agitation.  I  set  out 
with  all  the  formality  of  logical  disquisition,  but 
do  not  promise  to  observe  the  same  regularity  any 
further  than  it  may  comport  with  my  purpose  of 
writing  as  &st  as  I  can. 

As  to  the  immorality  of  the  custom,  were  I  in 
France,  I  should  see  none.  On  the  contFary,  it 
seems  in  that  countiy  to  be  a  symptom  of  modest 
consciousness,  and  a  tacit  confession  of  what  all 
know  to  be  true,  that  French  faces  have  in  fad 
neither  red  nor  white  of  their  own.  This  humble 
acknowledgment  of  a  defect  looks  the  more  like  a 
virtue,  being  found  among  a  people  not  remarka- 
ble for  humility.  Again,  before  we  can  prove  the 
practice  to  be  immoral,  we  must  prove  immorality 
in  the  design  of  those  who  use  it;  either  that  they 
do  well  to  follow,  having  come  to  an  agreement  on  intend  a  deception,  or  to  kindle  unlawful  desires 
both  sides  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  voten,  I  in  the  beholden.  But  the  French  ladies,  so  fiir 
but  to  open  no  houses  for  the  entertainment  of  the!  as  their  purpose  comes  in  question,  must  be  sc- 
rabble ;  a  reform,  however,  which  the  rabble  did !  quitted  of  both-  these  charges.  Nobody  supposes 
not  at  all  approve  of^  and  testified  their  dislike  of  their  colour  to  be  natural  for  a  moment,  any  more 
it  by  a  riot.  A  stage  was  built,  from  which  the '  than  if  it  were  blue  or  green:  and  this  unambiguous 
oratuiS  had  designed  to  harangue  the  electors. '  judgment  of  the  matter  is  owing  to  two  causes: 
This  became  the  first  victim  of  their  fury.  Hav-  first,  to  the  universal  knowledge  we  have,  that 
ing  very  little  curiosity  to  hear  what  gentlemen  I  French  women  are  naturally  brown  or  yellow, 
could  say,  who  would  give  them  nothing  better  i  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  secondly,  to  the  in- 
than  words,  they  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  the ,  artificial  manner  in  which  they  paint :  for  they  do 
fragments  upon  the  hustings.  The  sherifiT,  the! not,  as  I  am  most  satisfactorily  informed,  even  at- 
members,  the  lawyen,  the  voters,  were  instantly  j  tempt  an  imitation  of  nature,  but  besmear  them- 
put  to  flight.  They  rallied,  but  were  again  routed  selves  hastily,  and  at  a  venture,  anxious  only  to  lay 
by  a  second  assault,  like  the  former.  They  on  enough.  Where  therefore  there  is  no  wanton 
then  proceeded  to  break  the  windows  of  the  intention,  nor  a  wish  to  deceive,  I  can  discover  no 
inn  to  which  they  had  fied ;  and  a  fear  prevailing  immorality.  But  in  England  (I  am  afraid)  our 
that  at  night  they  would  fire  the  town,  a  proposal  painted  ladies  are  not  clearly  entitled  to  the  same 
was  made  by  the  freeholders  to  face  about  and  en- 1  apology.  They  even  imitate  nature  with  such 
deavour  to  pecure  them.  At  that  instant  a  rioter,  I  exactness,  that  the  whole  public  is  sometimes  di- 
dressed  in  a  merry  Andrew's  jacket,  stepped  for- ,  vided  into  parties,  who  litigate  with  great  warmth 
ward  and  challenged  the  best  man  among  them. ,  the  question,  whether  painted  or  not?  this  was  rc- 

Olney  sent  the  hero  to  the  field,  who  made  him  markably  the  case  with  a  Miss  B ,  whom  I 

repent  of  his  presumption.    Mr.  A was  he.  |  well  remember.    Her  roses  and  lilies  were  never 

Seiziiu;  him  by  the  throat,  he  shook  him — he  discovered  to  be  spurious,  till  she  attained  an  age, 
threw  him  to  the  earth,  and  made  the  hollowness  that  made  the  supposition  of  their  being  natural 
Of  his  skull  resound  by  the  application  of  his  fi^,  impossible.  This  anxiety  to  be  not  merely  red 
jLod  dragged  him  into  custcdy  without  the  least  and  white,  which  is  all  they  aim  at  in  France, 
damage  to  his  person. — Animated  by  this  example,  but  to  be  thought  very  beautiful,  and  much  more 
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bcantifiil  than  Datme  haa  made  them,  is  a  tymp- 
torn  not  very  hyctatMe  to  the  idea  we  would  vriik 
Id  enteitam  of  the  chaetity,  purity,  and  modesty 
of  our  oountiy-women.  That  they  are  guilty  of 
a  design  to  deceive,  is  certain.  Otherwise  why  so 
much  aril  and  if  to  deceive,  wherefore  and  with 
what  purpose  1  Cextamly  either  to  gratify  vanity 
of  the  silliest  kind,  or,  which  is  still  more  criminal, 
to  decoy  and  inveigle,  and  cany  on  more  sucoess- 
iuUy  the  businesB  of  temptation .  Here  therefore 
my  opinion  splits  itself  into  two  opposite  sides 
upon  the  same  question.  I  can  suppose  a  French 
woman,  though  painted  an  inch  deep,  to  he  a  vir- 
tuous, discreet,  excellent  character;  and  in  no  in- 
stance should  I  think  the  worse  of  one  because 
she  was  painted.  But  an  English  belle  must  par- 
don me,  if  I  have  not  the  same  charity  for  her. 
She  is  at  least  an  impostor,  whether  ^e  cheats 
me  or  not,  because  she  means  to  do  so;  and  it  \b 
well  if  that  be  all  the  censure  she  deserves. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  dass  of  ideas  upon 
this  topic:  and  here  I  feel  that  I  should  be  fear- 
fully puzzled,  were  I  called  upon  to  recommend 
the  practice  on  the  score  of  convenience.  If  a  hus- 1* 
band  chose  that  Mb  wife  should  paint,  perhaps  it 
might  be  her  duty,  as  well  as  her  interest,  to  com- 
ply. But  I  think  he  would  not  much  consult  his 
own,  for  reasons  that  will  follow.  In  the  first 
place,  she  would  admire  herself  the  more ;  and  in 
the  next,  if  she  managed  the  matter  well,  she 
might  be  more  admired  by  others ;  an  acquisition 
that  might  bring  her  virtue  under  trials,  to  which 
otherwise  it  might  never  have  been  exposed.  In 
no  other  case,  however,  can  I  imagihe  the  practice 
in  this  country  to  be  either  expedient  ot  conve- 
nient. As  a  genera]  one,  it  certainly  is  not  expe- 
dient, because  in  general  English  women  have  no 
occasion  for  it.  A  swarthy  complexion  is  a  rarity 
here ;  and  the  sex,  especially  since  the  inocula- 
tion has  been  so  much  in  use,  have  very  little 
cause  to  complain  that  nature  has  not  been  kind 
to  them  in  the  article  of  complexion.  They  may 
hide  and  spoil  a  good  one,  but  they  con  not  (at 
least  they  hardly  can)  give  themselves  a  better. 
But  even  if  they  could,  there  is  yet  a  tragedy  in 
the  sequel,  which  should  make  them  tremble.  I 
understand  that  in  France,  though  the  use  of 
rouge  be  general,  the  use  of  white  paint  is  far  fiom 
being  so.  In  England,  she  that  uses  one,  com- 
monly uses  both.  Now  all  white  paints,  or  lotions, 
or  whatever  they  be  called,  are  meroiuial,  conse- 
quently poisonous,  consequently  ruinous  in  time 
to  the  constitution.   The  Miss  B above  men- 


a  hill  of  female  mortality,  of  a  length  that  woaH 
astonish  us. 

For  these  reasons,  I  utterly  condemn  the  prae- 
tice,  as  it  obtains  in  England:  and  for  a  reason 
superior  to  all  these,  I  must  disapprove  it.  I  can 
not  indeed  discover  that  Scripture  forbids  it  in  so 
many  words.  But  that  anxious  solitude  about  the 
penMNi,  which  such  an  artifice  evidently  betrays, 
is,  I  am  sure,  contrary  to  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  it 
throughout  Show  me  a  woman  with  a  painted 
face,  and  I  will  show  you  a  woman  whose  heart 
is  set  on  things  of  the  earth,  and  not  on  things 
above.  But  this  observation  of  mine  applies  to  it 
only  when  it  is  an  imitative  art  For  in  the  use 
of  Fiench  women,  I  think  it  as  innocent  as  in  the 
use  of  the  wild  Indian,  who  draws  a  circle  round 
her  face,  and  makes  two  spots,  perhaps  blue,  per- 
haps white,  in  the  middle  of  it  Such  are  my 
thoughts  upon  the  matter.     Vive,  valeque. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


tioned  was  a  miserably  witness  of  this  truth,  it 
bong  certain  that  her  flesh  fell  from  her  bones 
before  she  died.    Lady  C     ■       was  hardly  a  less 
melancholy  proof  of  it;  and  a  London  physician iquiesce  in  his  judgment    I  take  it  for  granted 
perhaps,  were  he  at  liberty  *o  blab,  could  publish  I  therefore  that  he  will  not  bring  up  the  /ear  of  my 

X 


May  8,  1784. 

Yon  do  well  to  make  your  letters  merry  ones, 
though  not  very  merry  yourself,  and  that  both  for 
my  sake  and  your  own;  for  your  own  sake,  be* 
cause  it  scsnetimes  happens,  that  by  assuming  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  we  become  cheerful  in  reaUty; 
and  for  mine,  because  I  have  always  more  need 
of  a  laugh  than  a  cry,  being  somewhat  disposed 
to  melancholy  by  natural  temperament,  as  well  as 
by  other  causes. 

It  was  fong  since,  and  even  in  the  infancy  of 
John  Gilpin,  recommended  to  me  by  a  lady  now 
at  Bristol,  to  write  a  sequel..  But  having  always 
observed  that  authors,  elated  with  the  success  of 
a  first  part,  have  fallen  below  themselves,  when 
they  have  attempted  a  second,  I  had  more  pru- 
dence than  to  take  her  counsel.  I  want  you  to 
read  the  history  of  that  hero,  published  by  Bladen, 
and  to  tell  me  what  it  is  made  of.  But  buy  it  not 
For,  pufied  as  it  is  in  the  papem,  it  can  be  but  a 
bookseller's  job,  and  must  be  dear  at  the  price  of 
two  shillings.  In  the  last  pacquet  but  one  that  I  re- 
ceived from  Johnson,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
improvements  of  John  GiI|Hn  in  hand,  or  if  1  de- 
signed any;  for  that  to  print  only  th'^  original 
again  would  be  to  publish  what  has  b^en  hacknied 
in  every  magazine,  in  every  newspaper,  and  in 
every  street.  I  answered,  that  the  copy  which  I 
sent  him  contained  two  or  three  small  variations 
firom  the  first,  except  which  I  had  none  to  pro- 
pose, and  that  if  he  thought  him  now  too  trite  t>t 
make  a  part  of  my  volume,  I  should  willingly  ao 
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PoeiM  aix»>rding  to  my  fint  intention,  and  shall 
not  lie  sorry  for  the  omiaaion.  It  may  spring  from 
a  principle  of  pride;  but  spring  it  from  what  it 
may,  I  feel,  and  have  long  felt,  a  disinclination  to 
a  public  avowal  that  he  is  mine;  and  since  he  be- 
came so  popular,  I  have  felt  it  moro  than  ever; 
not  that  I  should  have  expressed  a  scruple,  if 
Johnson  had  not.  But  a  fear  has  suggested  itself 
to  me,  that  I  might  expose  myself  to  a  charge  of 
vanity  by  admitting  him  into  my  book,  and  that 
some  people  would  impute  it  to  me  as  a  crime. 
Consider  what  the  world  is  made  of,  and  you  will 
not  find  my  suspicions  chimerical.  Add  to  this, 
that  when,  on  correcting  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Task,  I  came  to  consider  the  so- 
lemnity and  sacred  nature  of  the  subjects  there 
handled,  it  seemed  to  me  an  incongruity  at  the 
least,  not  to  call  it  by  a  hasher  name,  to  follow  up 
such  premises  with  such  a  conclusion.  I  am  well 
content  therefbfs  with  having  laughed,  and  made 
others  laugh,  and  will  build  my  hopes  of  success, 
as  a  poet,  upon  more  important  matter. 

In  our  printing  business  we  now  jog  on  merrily 
enough.  The  coming  week  will  I  hope  bring  me 
to  an  end  of  the  Task,  and  the  next  fortnight  to 
an  end  of  the  whole.  I  am  glad  to  have  Paley 
on  my  side  in  the  afiidr  of  education.  He  is  cer- 
tainly on  all  subjects  a  sensible  man,  and  on  such, 
a  wise  one.  But  I  am  mistaken,  if  Tirocinium  do 
not  make  some  of  my  friends  angry,  and  procure 
me  enemies  not  a  few.  There  is  a  sting  in  verse, 
that  prose  neither  has,  nor  can  have;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  schoob  in  the  gross,  and  especially  pub- 
lic schools,  have  ever  been  so  pointedly  condemned 
before.  But  they  are  become  a  nuisance,  a  pest, 
an  abomination,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  eyes  and  noses 
of  mankind  should,  if  .possible,  be  opened  to  per- 
ceive it. 

Thb  is  indeed  an  author's  letter;  but  is  it  not 
an  author's  letter  to  his  friend.  If  you  will  be  the 
friend  of  an  author,  you  must  expect  such  letters. 
Come  July,  and  come  yourself  with  as  many  of 
your  exterior  selves  as  can  possibly  come  with  you. 

Youn,  my  dear  William,  afiectionately,  and 
with  your  mother's  remembrances,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Mr  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  22, 1784. 

t  AM  glad 'to  have  received  at  last  an  account 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  favourable  opinion  of  my  book. 
I  thought  it  wanting,  and  had  long  since  cou- 
I  Juded  that,  not  having  had  the  happiness  to  please 
him,  I  owed  my  ignorance  of  his  sentiments  to  the 
tenderness  of  my  friends  at  Hoxton,  who  would 
not  mortify  me  with  an  account  of  his  disapproba- 
tion. It  occurs  to  me  that  I  owe  him  thanks  for 
interposing  between  me  and  the  resentment  of  the 
R4!viewerB,  who  seldom  show  mercy  to  an  advocate 


for  evangelical  truth,  whether  in  prose  or  vena.  I 
therefore  enck)se  a  shoart  acknowledgment,  which, 
if  you  see  no  impropriety  in  the  measure,  you  can 
I  imagine  without  much  difiSculty  convey  to  him 
through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Latrobe.  If  on  any  ao 
•count  you  judge  it  an  inexpeidient  step,  you  can 
very  easily  suppress  the  letter. 

I  pity  Mr.  BulL  What  harder  task  can  any 
man  undertake  than  the  management  of  those, 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  manliood  without 
having  ever  felt  the  force  of  authority,  or  passed 
through  any  of  the  preparatoiy  parts  of  eduoUian  1 
I  had  either  forgot,  or  never  adverted  to  the  or* 
cumstance,  that  his  disciples  were  to  be  men.  At 
present,  however,  I  am  not  surprised  that,  being 
such,  they  are  found  disobedient,  untractaUe,  in- 
Solent,  and  conceited;  qualities,  that  generally  pre- 
vail in  the  minds  of  adults  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  igncMrance.  He  dined  with  us  since  I  re- 
ceived your  last.  It  was  on  Thursday  that  he  was 
here.  He  came  dejected,  burthened,  fiiil  of  com- 
plaints. But  we  sent  him  away  cheerfid.  He  is 
very  sensible  of  the  prudence,  delicacy,  and  atten- 
tion to  his  character,  which  the  society  have  dis- 
covered in  their  conduct  towards  him  upon  this 
occasion;  and  indeed  it  does  them  honour;  for  il 
were  past  all  enduring,  if  a  charge  of  insuffidency 
should  obtain  a  moment's  regard,  when  btought 
by  five  such  coxcombs  against  a  man  of  his  erudi* 
tion  and  alnlity.    Lady  Austen  is  gone  to  Bath. 

Youre,  my  dear  firiend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

June  5,  1784. 
When  you  told  me  that  the  critique  upon  my 
volume  was  written,  though  not  by  Dr.  Johnson 
himself,  yet  by  a  friend  of  his,  to  whom  he  recom- 
mended the  book  and  the  business,  I  inferred  from 
that  expression  that  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  an 
active  interposition  in  my  favour,  and  consequently 
that  he  had  a  right  to  thanks.  But  now  I  concur 
entirely  in  sentiment  with  you,  and  heartily  second 
your  vote  for  the  suppfession  of  thanks  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  much  called  for.  Yet  even  now 
were  it  possible  that  I  could  fall  into  his  company, 
I  should  not  think  a  slight  acknowledgment  mfe- 
applied.  I  was  no  other  way  anxious  about  his 
opinion,  nor  could  be  so,  after  you  and  some  othen 
had  given  a  favourable  one,  than  it  was  natural  I 
should  be,  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  his  opinion  had 
been  consulted. 

I  am  afifectionately  youn,  W.  G. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Jttly  3,  1784. 

We  rejoice  that  you  had  a  safe  journey,  and 
though  we  should  have  rejoiced  still  more  Had  you 
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hwi  no  oocaiioii  for  a  phyadan,  we  are  glad  that, 
having  had  need  of  one,  you  bad  the  good  fortune 
lo  find  him.  Let  us  hear  aoon  that  his  advice  has 
{jTOved  elTectual,  and  that  you  are  delivered  &om 
all  ill  symptoms. 

Thanks  for  the  caie  you  have  taken  to  fiinush 
me  with  a  dictionary.  It  is  rather  strange  that  at 
my  time  of  life,  and  after  a  youth  spent  in  classical 
pursuits,  I  should  want  one;  and  stranger  still 
that,  being  possessed  at  present  of  only  one  Latin 
aathorin  the  world,  I  should  think  it  worth  while 
to  purchase  one.  I  say  that  it  is  strange,  and  in- 
deed I  think  it  so  myself.  But  I  have  a  thought 
that  when  my  present  labours  of  the  pen  are  ended, 
I  may  go  to  school  again,  and  refresh  my  spirits 
by  a  little  intercourse  with  the  Mantuan  and  the 
Sabine  bard,  and  perhaps  by  a  reperusal  of  some 
othcm,  whose  works  we  generally  lay  by  at  that 
period  of  life  when  we  are  best  qualified  to  read 
them,  when,  the  judgment  and  the  taste  being 
formed,  their  beauties  are  least  likely  to  be  over- 
looked. 

This  change  of  wind  and  weather  comforts  me, 
and  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  first  fine  morning 
I  have  seen  this  month  vtflth  a  peculiar  relish, 
if  our  new  tax-maker  had  not  put  me  out  of  tem- 
per. I  am  angry  with  him,  not  only  for  the  mat^ 
ter,  but  for  the  manner  of  his  proposal.  When 
he  lays  his  impost  upon  horses,  he  is  jocular,  and 
laughs,  though  considering  that  wheels,  and  miles, 
and  grooms,  were  taxed  before,  a  graver  coun- 
tenance upon  the  occasion  would  have  been  more 
decent.  But  he  provoked  me  still  more  by  reason- 
ing as  he  does  on  the  justification  of  the  tax  upon 
candles.  Some  families,  he  says,  will  suffer  little 
by  it — Why?  because  they  are  so  poor,  that  they 
can  not  affiird  themselves  more  than  ten  pounds 
in  the  year.  Excellent!  They  can  use  but  few, 
therefore  they  will  pay  but  little,  and  consequently 
will  be  but  little  burthened,  an  argument  which 
for  its  cruelty  and  effrontery  seems  worthy  of  a 
hero— but  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  whole 
force  of  it,  nor  with  all  his  wisdom  had  sagacity 
enough  to  see  that  it  contains,  when  pushed  to  its 
utmost  extent,  a  firee  dischaige  and  acquittal  of  the 
poor  fh>m  the  payment  of  any  tax  at  all;  a  com- 
modity, being  once  made  too  expensive  for  their 
pockets,  will  cost  them  nothing,  for  they  will  not 
buy  it.  Rejoice  therefore,  O  ye  pennyless!  the 
minister  will  indeed  send  you  to  bed  in  the  dark, 
but  your  remaining  halfpenny  will  be  safe;  in- 
stead of  being  spent  in  the  useless  luxury  of  can- 
dlelight, it  will  buy  you  a  roll  for  breakfast,  which 
you  will  eat  no  doubt  with  gratitude  to  the  man 
who  so  kindly  lessens  the  number  of  your  dis- 
bursements, and,  while  he  seems  to  threaten  your 
money,  saves  it.  I  wish  ho  would  remember,  that 
the  halfpenny,  which  government  imposes,  the 
shopkeeper  will  swell  to  two-uence.    I  wish  he 


would  visit  the  miserable  huts  of  our  laoe-makers 
at  Olney,  and  see  them  working  in  the  winter 
months,  by  the  light  of  a  farthing  canale,  from  four 
in  the  aflemoon  till  midnight:  I  wish  he  had  laid 
his  tax  upo9  the  ten  thousand  lamps  that  illumi- 
nate the  Pantheon,  upon  the  flambeaux  that  wait 
upon  ten  thousand  chariots  and  sedans  in  an 
evening,  and  upon  the  wax  candles  that  {^ve  light 
to  ten  thousand  card  tables.  I  wish  in  short  that 
he  would  consider  the  pockets  of  the  poor  as  sa- 
cred, and  that  to  tax  a  people  already  so  necessi- 
tous, is  but  to  discourage  the  little  industry  that  is 
left  among  us,  by  driving  the  laborious  to  despair. 

A  neighbour  of  mine,  in  Silver-end,  keeps  an 
ass ;  the  ass  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden- 
wall,  and  I  am  writing  in  the  green-house :  it  hap- 
pens that  he  is  this  morning  most  musically  dis- 
posed, whether  cheered  by  the  fine  weather,  or  by 
some  new  tune  which  he  has  ju4t  acquired,  or  by 
finding  his  voice  more  harmonious  than  usual.  It 
would  be  cruel  to  mortify  so  fine  a  singer,  there- 
fore I  do  not  tell  him  that  he  interrupts  and  htn-i 
ders  me,  but  I  venture  to  tell  you  so,  and  to  plead 
his  performance  in  excuse  of  my  abrupt  conclusion. 

I  send  you  the  goldfinches,  with  which  you  will 
do  as  you  see  good.  We  have  an  aflfectionate  le- 
membranoe  of  your  last  visit,  and  of  all  our  friends 
at  Stock. 

Believe  me  ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEIB  FRIEND,  Jubf  5,  1784. 

A  DEARTH  of  materials,  a  consciousness  that  my 
subjects  are  for  the  most  part,  and  must  be  unin* 
ternrting  and  unimportant,  but  above  all  a  poverty 
of  animal  spirits,  that  makes  wnting  such  a  great 
Jbtigue  to  me,  have  orrasioned  my  choice  of  smaUer 
paper.  Acquiesce  in  the  justness  of  these  reasons 
for  the  present ;  and  if  ever  the  times  should  mend 
with  me,  I  nncerely  promise  to  amend  with  them. 

Homer  says  on  a  certain  occasion,  that  Jupitn, 
when  he  was  wanted  at  home,  was  gone  to  partake 
of  an  entertainment  provided  for  him  by  the  Ethi- 
opians. If  by  Jupiter  we  understand  the  weather, 
or  the  season,  as  the  ancients  frequently  did,  we 
may  say  that  our  English  Jupiter  has  been  absent 
on  account  of  some  such  invitation:  during  the 
whole  month  of  June  he  left  us  to  experience  al- 
most the  rigours  of  vrinter.  This  fine  day  how- 
ever afifords  us  some  hope  thiit  the  feast  is  ended, 
and  that  we  shall  enjoy  his  lAimpany  without  the 
interference  of  his  Ethiopian  friends  again. 

Is  it  possible  thai  the  wise  men  of  antiquity 
could  entertain  a  real  reverence  for  the  fabulous 
rubbish,  which  they  dignified  vritli  the  name  of 
religion'}  We,  who  have  been  favoured  from  our 
in&ncy  vrith  so  dear  a  light,  are  perhaps  hardlf 
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competent  to  decide  tiie  qnertion,  and  may  stme 
m  ▼«»!  to  imagine  the  absuiditiee  that  even  a  good 
imdentanAng  may  leoeiTe  aa  truftha,  when  totally 
onaided  by  revelation.  It  aeeme  hovrever  that  men, 
whose  conceptions  npon  other  subjects  were  often 
soblime,  whose  reasoning  powen  were  undoubted- 
ly equal  to  our  own,  aad  whose  management  in 
,matten  of  juiisprudenoe  that  lequbred  a  veiy  in- 
dustrious examination  of  evidence,  was  as  acute  and 
subtle  as  that  of  a  modem  attorney-general,  could 
not  be  the  dupes  of  such  imposture  as  a  child 
among  us  would  detect  and  laugh  at  Juvenal,  I 
remember,  introduces  one  of  his  satixes  with  an 
observation  that  there  were  some  in  bis  day  who 
had  the  hardiness  to  laugh  at  the  stories  of  Tarta- 
rus, and  Styx,  and  Charon,  and  of  the  ihigs  that 
cioak  upon  the  banks  of  Lethe,  giving  his  reader 
at  the  same  time  cause  to  suspect  that  he  was  him- 
lelf  one  of  that  pio&ne  number.  Horace,  on  the 
other  hand,  declares  in  sober  sadness  that  he  would 
sot  for  all  the  world  get  into  a  boat  with  a  man 
who  had  divulged  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Yet 
we  know  that  those  mysteries,  whatever  they 
ought  be,  were  altogether  as  unworthy  to  be  es- 
teenaed  divine  as  the  mythology  o(  the  vulgar. 
How  then  must  we  detenninel  If  Horace  were 
a  good  and  orthodox  heathen,  how  came  Juvenal 
to  be  such  an  ungracious  libertine  in  principie,  as 
to  ridicule  the  doctrines  which  the  other  held  as 
sacred '{  Their  opportunities  of  information,  and 
their  mental  advantages  were  equal.  I  feel  myself 
rather  inclined  to  bdieve,  that  Juvenal's  avowed 
infidelity  was  nncere,  and  that  Horace  was  no 
better  than  a  canting  hypocritical  professor. 

You  must  grant  me  a  dispensation  for  saying 
any  thing,  whether  it  be  sense  or  nonsense,  upon 
the  Bulject  of  politics.  It  b  truly  a  matter  in 
which  I  am  so  little  interested,  that  were  it  not 
that  it  sometimes  serves  me  for  a  theme  when  I 
can  find  no  other,  I  should  never  mention  it  I 
would  forfeit  a  large  sum  if,  after  advertisiAg  a 
month  in  the  gazette,  the  minister  of  the  day,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  could  discover  a  man  that  cares 
about  him  or  his  measures  so  little  as  I  do.  When 
I  say  that  I  would  forfeit  a  large  sum,  I  mean  to 
have  it  understood  that  I  would  forfeit  such  a  sum, 
if  I  had  it  If  Mr.  Pitt  be  indeed  a  virtuous  man, 
as  such  I  respect  him.  But  at  the  best,  I  fear, 
that  he  vrill  have  to  say  at  least  vrith  JEneas^ 

Bl  Peigama  deztilL 
Odendi  poaent,  eU4m  hie  de&im  fulannL 

Be  he  what  he  may,  I  do  not  like  his  taxes.  At 
reast  I  am  much  disposed  to  quarrel  vrith  some  of 
them.  The  additional  duties  upon  candles,  by 
vhicn  the  poor  will  be  much  affected,  hurts  me 
most  He  says  indeed  that  they  will  but  little  feel 
>t,  because  even  now  they  can  hardly  afford  the 
is»  of  them.  He  had  certainly  put  no  compassbn 


into  his  budget,  vrhen  be  produced  tram  itthiitaz, 
and  such  a.-  argument  to  support  it  Justly  tiaiw- 
lated  it  seems  to  amount  to  tiiis — '  Make  the  110- 
cessaries  of  life  too  expensive  for  the  poor  to  meh 
them,  and  you  vriU  save  their  money.  If  they  bay 
but  few  candles^  they  vrill  pay  but  little  tax ;  and 
if  they  buy  none,  Hbe  tax,  as  to  them,  vrill  be  an- 
nihilated.' True.  But,  in  the  mean  time  they 
will  break  their  shins  against  their  ftimiture,  if 
they  have  any,  and  will  be  but  little  the  richer, 
when  the  hours,  in  vriiich  they  might  work,  if 
they  could  see,  shall  be  deducted. 

I  have  bought  a  great  dictionary,  and  want  no- 
thing but  Latin  authors  to  finish  me  with  the  use 
of  it.  Had  I  purchased  them  fint,  I  had  begun 
at  the  right  end.  But  I  could  not  aiR>rd  it.  I  be- 
seech you  admire  my  prudence. 

Vivlia^  valels,  stmnnaMols  nottnun. 

Yours  aflGbctioiiately,  MT.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  JvUy  19,  1784. 

I  THINK  with  you  that  Vinny's  fine  is  not  purr 
If  he  knew  any  authority  that  would  have  justified 
his  substitution  of  a  participle  for  a  substantive, 
he  would  have  done  vrell  to  have  noted  it  in  the 
margin.  But  I  am  much  indined  to  tlnnk  that 
he  did  not  Poets  are  sometimeB  exj^osed  to  diffi- 
culties insurmountable  by  lawful  means,  whence 
I  imagine  was  originally  derived  that  indulgenee 
that  allows  them  the  use  of  what  is  called  the 
poetiea  licentia.  But  that  fiberty,  I  believe,  eon- 
tents  itself  with  the  abbreriation  or  protraction  of  a 
word,  or  an  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  a  syllable, 
and  never  presumes  to  trespass  upon  grammatieal 
propriety.  I  have  dared  to  attempt  to  correct  my 
master,  but  am  not  bold  enough  to  say  that  I  have 
succeeded.  Neither  am  I  sure  that  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly  with  the  fine  that  followH;  but 
when  I  recollect  the  English,  am  persuaded  that  it 
can  not  differ  much  fifom  the  true  one.  This  there* 
fore,  is  my  edition  of  the  passage — 


Or. 


BMfat  amaiori  lot  tam  penolsB  beata 

Baaia  qnm  jtiveid  indiiUt  BoBaana  bealo 
Navarcba  optarat  mazimua  wwflwia. 


The  preceding  fines  I  have  utteriy  forgotten, 
and  am  consequently  at  a  loes  to  know  whether 
the  distich,  thus  managed,  vrill  connect  itself  vrith 
them  easily,  and  as  it  ought 

We  thajik  you  for  the  drawing  of  your  htmse. 
I  never  knew  my  idea  of  what  I  had  never  seen 
resemble  the  original  so  much.  At  some  tim)  or 
other  you  have  doubtless  given  me  an  exact  a/>- 
oount  of  it,  and  I  have  retained   he  ftithful    ai» 
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puMnon  made  by  your  domrqptiaD.  Itisaooni- 
tbrtabk  abode,  and  the  tiine  I  hqieivin  oome  when 
I  riudi  enjoy  more  than  the  mere  representation 
of  it 

I  have  not  yet  read  the  laet  Review,  bntdipping 
into  it  I  aoddentally  fell  upon  their  aoooont  of 
Hume's  Eaaay  on  Sukade.    I  am  glad  that  they 
have  liberality  enough  to  condemn  the  lioentioua- 
oeas  of  an  author  whom  they  so  much  admire.    1 
say  liberality,  for  there  is  as  much  bigotry  in  the 
world  to  that  man's  erron  as  there  is  in  the  hearts 
of  some  sectaries  to  their  peculiar  modes  and  te- 
nets.   He  is  the  Pope  of  thousands,  ae  blind  and 
presumptuous  as  hixnaelf  Grod  certainly  in&tuates 
chose  who  will  not  see.    It  were  otherwise  impos- 
sible, that  a  man  naturally  shrewd  and  sensible, 
and  whose  understanding  has  had  all  the  advan- 
tages of  constant  exerdse  and  cultivation,  could 
have  satbfied  himself,  or  have  hoped  to  satisfy 
othere  with  such  palpable  sophistTy  as  has  not 
even  the  grace  of  fidlacy  to  recommend  it    His 
silly  assertion  that  because  it  would  be  no  sin  to 
divert  the  course  of  the  Danube,  therefore  it  is 
none  to  let  ont  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  an  ar- 
tery, would  justify  not  suicide  only  but  homicide 
also.    For  the  lives  of  ten  thousand  men  are  of 
less  consequence  to  their  country  than  the  course 
of  that  river  to  the  regions  Uirough  which  it  flows. 
Population  would  soon  make  society  amends  for 
the  loss  of  her  ten  thousand  membere,  but  the  loss 
of  the  Danube  would  be  felt  by  all  the  millions 
that  dwell  upon  its  banks,  to  all  generations.   But 
the  life  of  a  man  and  thevrater  of  ariver  can  never 
como  into  competition  with  each  other  in  p(Mnt 
of  value,  unless  in  the  estimation  of  an  onprind- 
pled  philosopher. 

I  thank  yon  for  your  offer  of  classics.  When 
I  want  I  vviU  borrow.  Horace  is  my  own.  Ho- 
mer, with  a  elavis,  I  have  had  possession  of  some 
yean.  They  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Jones.  A 
Virgil,  the  property  of  Mr.  S  I  have  had 


tade  which  this  wodd  exhibiti,  tragi-oomical  as 
the  incidents  of  it  are,  absurd  in  themselves,  bus 
tenable  in  their  consequences ; 

Sam  tm  hninann  flebOe  ludibriuiiL 

An  instance  of  this  deploreble  merriment  has  ofr> 
curred  in  the  course  of  last  week  at  Ohiey.  A 
feast  gave  the  occasion  to  a  catastrophe  truly  shock- 
big.  Youn,  my  dear  fiiend,  W.  O. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 


as  Uxig*    I  am  nobody  in  the  affair  of  tenses,  un- 
less when  you  are  present 

Yoqn  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

July  1^,  1784. 
In  those  days  when  Bedlam  was  open  to  the 
cruel  curiosity  of  holiday  ramblers,  I  have  been  a 
visiter  there.  Though  a  boy,  1  was  not  altogether 
insensible  of  the  nuseiy  of  the  poor  captives,  nor 
destitute  of  feeling  for  them.  But  the  madness  of 
some' of  them  had  such  an  humorous  air,  and  dis- 
played itself  in  so  many  whimsical  freaks,  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  entertained,  at  the  same 
time  that  I  was  angry  with  rnvmlf  for  beinfl^  ao. 

A  line  of  Boome*s  b  Teiy  exproisive  of  the  spec-  'sake  of  the  comfortable  days  that  are  past. 
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MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  July  28,  1784. 

I  MAY  perhaps  be  short,  but  am  not  willing  tha 
you  should  go  to  Lymington  without  first  having 
had  a  line  from  me.  I  know  that  place  well,  hav- 
ing spent  six  weeks  there,  above  twenty  yean  ago. 
The  town  is  neat,  and  the  country  delightftil.  Yoa 
walk  well,  and  vrill  consequently  find  a  part  of  the 
coast,  called  Half-Cliff,  within  the  reach  of  yout 
ten  toes.  It  was  a  favourite  walk  of  mine ;  to  the 
best  of  my  remembrance,  about  three  miles  dis- 
tance from  Lymington.  There  you  may  stand 
upon  the  beach,  and  contemplate  the  Needle-rock. 
At  least  you  might  have  done  so  twenty  yean  ago. 
But  since  that  time  I  think  it  is  fallen  from  its 
base,  and  is  drowned,  and  is  no  longer  a  visible 
object  of  contemplation.  I  wish  you  may  pass 
your  rime  there  luippily,  as  in  all  probability  you 
will,  perhaps  usefblly  too  to  othen,  undoubtedly  so 
to  yourself. 

The  manner  in  which  yon  have  been  previously 
made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gil|nn  gives  a  provi- 
dential air  to  your  journey,  and  affords  reason  to 
hope  that  yon  may  be  charged  vrith  a  message  to 
him.  I  admire  him  as  abiographer.  But  as  Mrs. 
Unwin  and  I  were  talking  of  him  last  night, 
we  could  not  but  wonder  that  a  man  should  see 
so  much  excellence  in  the  lives,  and  so  much  glory 
and  beauty  in  the  deaths  of  the  martjm,  whom  he 
has  recorded,  and  at  the  same  time  disapprove  the 
principles  that  produced  the  very  conduct  he  ad- 
mired. It  seems  however  a  step  towards  the  truth, 
to  applaud  the  firuits  of  it;  and  one  can  not  help 
thinking  that  one  step  more  would  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  truth  itself.  By  your  means  may 
he  be  enabled  to  take  it ! 

We  are  obliged  to  you  for  the  preference  you 
would  have  given  to  Olney,  had  not  providence 
determined  your  course  another  way.  But  as, 
when  we  saw  you  last  summer,  you  gave  us  no  rea- 
son to  expect  you  this,  wq  are  the  leas  disappointed. 
At  your  age  and  nune,  biennial  visits  have  such  a 
gap  between  them  that  we  can  not  promise  our- 
selves upon  those  terms  very  numerous  future  in- 
terviews. But  whether  oun  are  to  be  many  or 
few,  you  will  always  be  welcome  to  me,  for  the 

In 
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my  |ira8c>iit  state  of  mind  my  firiendBhip  io^  yon 
indeed  10  as  warm  as  ever.  But  I  ftd  myself 
very  indiflferently  quidiied  to  be  yoor  oompanion. 
Other  days  than  these  inglorious  and  unprofitable 
ones  are  promised  me,  and  when  I  see  them  I  shall 
ie]oice. 

I  saw  the  adTertiaement  of  your  adversaiy's  book. 
He  is  happy  at  least  in  this,  that  whether  he  have 
brains  or  none,  he  strikes  without  the  danger  of 
being  stricken  again.  He  could  not  wish  to  en- 
gage in  a  controversy  upon  easier  terms.  The 
other,  whose  publication  is  postponed  till  Christ- 
mas, is  resolved,  I  suppose,  to  do  something.  But 
do  what  he  wilT  he  can  not  prove  that  you  have 
not  been  aspersed,  or  that  you  have  not  refuted  the 
charge ;  which  unless  he  can  do,  I  think  he  v?ill 
do  little  to  the  purpose. 

Mrs.  Unwin  thmks  of  you, .  and  always  with 
a  grateful  recollection  of  yours  and  Mrs.  Newton's 
kindness.  She  has  had  a  nervous  fever  lately. 
But  I  hope  she  is  better.  The  weather  forbids 
walking,  a  prohibition  hurtful  to  us  both. 

We  heartily  wish  you  a  good  Journey,  and  are 
aOectionately  yours,  W.  0.  and  M.  U. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

.MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Aug.  14,  1784. 

I  GIVE  you  joy  of  a  journey  performed  without 
trouble  or  danger.  You  have  travelled  five  hun- 
dred miles  without  having  encountered  either. 
Some  neighbours  of  ours,  about  a  fortnight  since, 
made  an  excursion  only  to  a  neighbouring  village 
and  brought  home  with  them  fractured  skulls,  and 
broken  limbs,  and  one  of  them  is  dead.  For  my 
own  part,  I  seem  pretty  much  exempted  from  the 
dangers  of  the  road.  Thanks  to  that  tender  in- 
terest and  concern  which  the  legislature  takes  in 
my  security !  -Having  no  doubt  iheir  fears  lest 
so  precious  a  life  should  determine  too  soon,  and 
by  some  untimely  stroke  of  misadventure,  they 
have  made  wheels  and  horses  so  expensive  that  I 
am  not  likely  to  owe  my  death  to  cither. 

Your  mother  and  I  continue  to  visit  Weston 
daily,  and  find  in  those  agreeable  bowers  such 
amusement  as  leaves  us  but  little  room  to  regret 
that  we  can  go  no  further.  Having  touched  that 
4ieme,  I  can  not  abstain  from  the  pleasure  of  tell- 
ing you  that  our  neighbours  in  that  place,  being 
tbout  to  leave  it  for  some  time,  and  meeting  us 
there  but  a  few  evenings  before  their  departue,  en- 
treated us  during  their  absence  to  consider  the 
garden,  and  all  its  contents,  as  our  own,  and  to 


Onee  more,  by  the  aid  of  Lo(d  Daitmoath,  I 
find  myself  a  wyyager  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  In 
oar  last  night's  lecture  we  made  our  aoqaaintanoe 
with  the  island  of  Hapaee,  where  we  had  never 
been  before.  The  French  and  Itafians,  it  seems, 
have  but  little  cause  to  plume  themselves  on  ac- 
count of  thenr  achievements  in  the  dancing  way; 
and  we  may  hereafter,  without  much  repining  at 
it,  acknowledge  their  superiority  in  that  art  They 
are  equalled,  perhaps  excelled  by  savages.  How 
wonderful,  that  without  any  intercourse  with  the 
politer  world,  and  having  made  no  proficiency 
in  any  other  accomplishment,  they  should  in  this 
however  have  made  themselves  such  adepts,  that 
for  regularity  and  grace  of  motion  they  might  even 
be  our  masters.  How  wonderful  too,  that  with  a 
Xxfb  and  a  stick  they  should  be  aUe  to  produce 
such  harmony,  as  persons  accustomed  to  the  sweet- 
est music  can  not  but  hear  with  pleasure.  Is  it 
not  very  difiicult  to  account  for  the  striking  difler- 
ence  of  character,  that  obtains  among  the  inhalo- 
tants  of  these  islands?  Many  of  them  are  near 
neighbours  to  each  other.  Their  opportunities  ef 
improvement  much  the  same ;  yet  some  of  them 
are  in  a  degree  polite,  discover  symptoms  of  taste, 
and  have  a  sense  of  elegance ;  while  others  are  sk 
rude  as  we  naturally  expect  to  find  a  peopto  who 
have  never  had  any  communication  with  the 
northern  hemisphere.  These  volomesfumish  much 
matter  of  philosophical  speculation,  and  often  en- 
tertain me  even  while  I  am  not  employed  in  read- 
ing them. 

I  am  sorry  you  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  doubtful  intelligence  I  have  received  on  the 
subject  of  court  skirts  and  bosoms.  I  am  now 
every  day  occupied  in  giving  all  the  grace  I  can 
to  my  new  production,  and  in  transcribing  it  I 
shall  soon  arrive  at  the  passage  that  censures  that 
folly,  which  I  shall  be  loth  to.  expunge,  but  which 
I  must  not  spare,  unless  the  criminab  can  be  con- 
victed. The  world  however  is  not  so  unproduc- 
tive of  subjects  of  censure,  but  that  it  may  possi- 
bly supply  me  with  some  other  that  may  serve  me 
as  well. 

If  you  know  any  body  that  is  writing,  or  in- 
tends to  write,  an  epic  poem  on  the  new  regula- 
tion otfranka^  you  may  give  him  my  compliments, 
and  these  two  lines  for  a  beginning — 

Heu  quot  amatores  nunc  torquet  epiatola  raral 
Vectlgal  certum,  poriiuraque  gratia  FYanki! 

Yours  faithfully,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 


leather  whatever  we  liked,  without  the  least  scru- 
ple. We  accordmgly  picked  strawberries  as  often  my  dear  friend,  Augu»t  16, 178-i. 
as  we  went,  and  brought  home  as  many  bundles  Had  you  not  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  from 
'>f  honey-suckles  as  served  to  perfume  our  dwelling  me  before  you  take  leave  of  Lymington,  I  certainly 
till  they  returned                                                  should  not  have  answered  you  so  soon.    Kd'^- 
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ing  the  place,  and  the  ammementa  it  affoida,  I 
riumld  have  had  more  modesty  than  to  aappoee 
mjwlf  capable  of  adding  any  thing  to  your  pie- 
•enft  entertainments  worthy  to  rank  with  them. 
I  am  not  however  totally  destitute  of  soch  plea- 
aoses  as  an  inland  country  may  pretend  ta  If 
my  windows  do  not  command  a  view  of  the  ocean, 
at  least  they  look  out  upon  a  profuaimi  of  migno- 
nette; which,  if  it  be  not  so  grand  an  object,  is 
however  quite  as  fragrant:  and  if  I  have  not  a 
hermit  in  a  grotto,  I  have  nevertheless  myself  in  a 
gxeen-house,  a  less  venerable  figure  perhaps,  but 
not  at  all  less  animated  than  he;  nor  are  we  in 
this  nook  altogether  furnished  with  such  means 
of  philosophical  experiment  and  speculation  as  at 
present  the  world  rings  with.  On  Thursday 
morning  last,  we  sent  up  a  balloon  firom  Ember- 
ton meadow.  Thrice  it  rose,  and  as  oft  descend- 
ed, and  in  the  evening  it  performed  another  flight 
at  Newport,  where  it  went  up,  and  came  down  no 
more.  Like  tho  arrow  discharged  at  the  pigeon 
in  the  Trojan  games,  it  kindled  in  the  air,  and 
was  consumed  in  a  moment.  I  have  not  heard 
what  interpretation  the  soothsayers  have  given  to 
the  omen,  but  shall  wonder  a  little  if  the  Newton 
shepherd  prognosticate  any  thing  less  from  it 
than  the  most  bloody  war  that  was  ever  waged  in 
Europe. 

I  am  reading  Cook's  last  voyage,  and  am  much 
pleased  and  amused  witli  it.  It  seems  that  in 
some  of  the  Friendly  isles,  they  excel  so  much  in 
dancing,  and  perform  that  operation  with  such 
exquisite  delicacy  and  grace,  that  they  are  not 
surpassed  even  upon  our  European  stages.  O! 
that  Vestris  had  been  in  the  ship,  that  he  might 
have  seen  himself  outdone  by  a  savage.  The 
paper  indeed  tells  us  that  the  queen  of  France 
has  clapped  this  king  of  capers  up  in  prison,  for 
declining  to  dance  before  her,  on  a  pretence  of 
dckness,  when  in  fact  he  was  in  perfect  health. 
If  this  be  true,  perhaps  he  may  by  this  time  be 
prepared  to  second  such  a  wish  as  mine,  and  to 
think  that  the  durance  he  suffers  would  be  well 
exchanged  for  a  dance  at  Anamooka.  I  should 
nowever  as  little  have  expected  to  hear  that 
these  islanders  had  such  consummate  skill  in 
an  art,  that  requires  so  much  taste  in  the 
conduct  of  the  person,  as  that  they  were  good 
mathematicians  and  astronomers.  Defective  as 
they  are  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  in 
every  other  species  of  refinement,  it  seems  won- 

lerful  that  they  should  arrive  at  such  perfection 
m  the  dance,  which  some  of  our  English  gentle- 
men, with  all  the  assistance  of  French  instruction, 
find  it  impossible  to  learn.  We  must  conclude 
therefore  that  particular  nations  have  a  genius  for 
oarticular  feats,  and  that  our  neighbours  in  France, 

nd  our  friends  in  the  South  sea,  have  minds 


very  neariy  akin,  though  they  inhabit  oonntrics  so 
very  remote  from  each  other. 

Mrs.  Unwin  remcmbew  to  have  been  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Gilpin  at  her  brother's.  Shi 
thought  him  veiy  sensible  and  polite,  and  conse* 
quently  veiy  agreeable. 

We  are  teuly  glad  that  Mrs.  Newton  and  your- 
self  are  so  well,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  Eliza  is  bettor.  You  will  learn  from  this  let- 
ter that  we  areso,  and  thatibr  my  own  part  I  am 
not  quite  so  low  in  spirits  as  at  some  times.  Learn 
too,  what  you  knew  before,  that  we  love  you  all, 
and  that  I  am 

Your  affectionate  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Olnty^  Sept.  II,  1784. 

You  have  my  thanks  for  the  inquiries  you  have 
made.  Despairing  however  of  meeting  with  such 
confirmation  of  that  new  mode,  as  would  warrant 
a  general  stricture,  I  had,  before  the  receipt  of 
your  last,  discarded  the  passage  in  which  I  had 
censured  it.  I  am  proceeding  in  my  transcript 
with  all  possible  despatch,  having  nearly  finished 
the  fourth  book,  and  hoping,  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  to  have  completed  the  work.  When 
finished,  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  I  purpose 
taking  the  first  opportunity  to  transmit  it  to  Le> 
man-street;  but  must  beg  that  you  will  give  me 
in  your  next  an  exact  direction,  that  it  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  mark  vrithout  any  hazard  of  a  miscar- 
riage. A  second  transcript  of  it  would  be  a  la- 
bour I  should  very  reluctantly  undertake;  for 
though  I  have  kept  copies  of  all  the  material  al- 
terations, there  are  so  many  minutiie  of  which  I 
have  made  none;  it  is  beddes  slavish  work,  and 
of  all  occupations  that  which  I  dislike  the  most.  T 
know  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  reading  it,  but 
I  must  beg  you  likewise  to  lose  none  in  convey- 
ing it  to  Johnson,  that  if  he  chooses  to  print  it,  it 
may  go  to  the- press  immediately;  if  not,  that  it 
may  be  offered  directly  to  your  firiend  Longman, 
or  any  other.  Not  that  I  doubt  Johnson's  accept- 
ance of  it,  for  he  will  find  it  more  ad  eaptum  po- 
puli  than  the  former.  I  have  not  numbered  the 
lines,  except  of  the  four  first  books,  which  amount 
to  three  tiiousand  two  hundred  and  seventyHsix. 
I  imagine  therefore  that  the  whole  contains  above 
five  thousand.  I  mention  this  circumstance  now 
because  it  may  save  him  some  trouble  in  casting 
the  size  of  the  book;  and  I  might  possibly  forget 't 
in  another  letter. 

About  a  fortnight  since,  we  had  a  visit  from 

Mr. ,  whom  I  had  not  seen  many  years.    He 

introduced  himself  to  us  very  politely,  with  many 
thanks  on  his  own  part,  and  on  th^  part  of  liis 
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fikxnily,  UtT  the  amiueineiil  which  mj  book  had 
ftflbrded  tiiem.  He  said  he  was  miie  that  it  must 
make  its  way,  and  hoped  that  I  had  not  kyed  down 
the  pen.  I  only  told  him  in  genend  terms,  that 
the  use  of  the  pen  was  neoesiaiy  to  my  well  be- 
ing, but  gave  him  no  hint  of  this  last  production. 
He  said  that  one  passage  in  paiticulair  had  abso- 
lutely electrified  him,  meaning  the  description  of 
the  Briton  in  Table  Talk.  He  seemed  indeed  to 
emit  some  sparks  when  he  mentioned  it.  I  was 
glad  to  have  that  picture  noticed  by  a  man  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  because  I  had  always  thought 
well  of  it  myself,  and  had  never  heard  it  distin- 
gmshed  before.  Assure  yourself,  my  William, 
and  though  I  would  not  write  thus  f^ly  on  the 
subject  of  me  or  mine  to  any  but  yourself,  the 
pleasure  1  have  in  doing  it  is  a  most  innocent  one, 
and  partakes  not  in  the  least  degree,  so  far  as  my 
conscience  is  to  be  credited,  of  that  vanity  with 
which  authors  are  in  general  so  justly  chargeable. 
Whatever  I  do,  I  confess  that  I  most  sincerely 
wish  to  do  it  well,  and  when  I  have  reason  to  hope 
that  I  have  succeeded,  am  pleased  indeed,  but  not 
|HNrad;  for  He,  who  has  placed  every  thing  out 
of  the  reach  of  man,  except  what  he  freely  gives 
aim,  has  made  it  impossible  for  a  reflecting  mind, 
that  knows  this,  to  indulge  so  silly  a  passion  for  a 
moment.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESCt. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept.  11,  1784. 

I  HAVE  never  seen  Dr.  Cotton's  book,  concem- 
.ng  which  your  sieten  question  me,  nor  did  I 
know,  till  you  mentioned  it,  that  he  had  written 
any  thing  newer  than  his  Yisions.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  so  far  worthy  of  him,  as  to  be  pious 
and  sensible,  and  I  believe  no  man  living  is  better 
qualified  to  write  on  such  subjects  as  his  title 
seems  to  announce.  Some  yjears  have  passed 
since  I  heard  from  him,  and  considering  his  great 
age,  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  hear  from  him  no 
more;  but  I  shall  always  respect  him.  He  is  truly 
a  philosopher,  according  to  my  judgment  of  the 
character,  every  tittle  of  his  knowledge  in  natural 
■ubjects  being  connected  in  his  mind  with  the 
firm  belief  of  an  Omnipotent  agent. 

Yours,  Ac.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept.  18,  1784. 

Following  your  good  example,  I  lay  before  me 

A  sheet  of  my  largest  paper.    It  was  this  moment 

'fair  and  unblemished,  but  I  have  begun  to  blot  it, 

and  having  bqpin  am  not  likely  to  cease  till  I 

have  spoiled  it.    I  have  sent  you  many  a  sheet 


that  in  my  judgment  of  it  has  been  veiyunwDfthy 
of  your  acceptance,  but  my  consdenoe  was  in 
some  measure  aatii^Sed  by  reflecting,  thaf  if  il 
were  good  for  nothing,  at  the  same  timn  4  eost 
you  nothing,  except  the  trouble  of  reading  it  Bik 
the  case  is  altered  now.  You  must  pay  a  aofab 
price  for  frothy  matter,  and  though  I  do  not  a3»o- 
lutely  pick  your  pocket,  yet  yon  lose  your  mraifly, 
and,  as  the  sajring  is,  are  never  the  wiser. 

My  green-house  is  never  so  pleasant  as  when 
we  are  just  upon  the  point  of  being  turned  out  of 
it  The  gentleness  of  the  autumnal  suns,  and  the 
calmnwi  of  this  latter  season,  make  it  a  much 


more  agreeable  retreat  than  we  ever  find  it  in  the 
summer;  when,  the  winds  being  generally  brisk, 
we  can  not  cool  it  by  admitting  a  suflicient  quantity 
of  air,  without  being  at  the  same  time  incommoded 
by  it  But  now  1  sit  with  all  the  windows  and 
the  door  wide  open,  and  am  regaled  with  the  scent 
of  eveiy  flower  in  a  garden  as  full  of  flowers  as  I 
have  known  how  to  make  it.  We  keep  no  bees, 
but  if  I  lived  in  a  hive  I  should  hardly  hear  mora 
of  their  music.  All  the  bees  in  the  neighbour- 
hood resort  to  a  bed  of  mignonette,  e^iposite  to  the 
window,  and  pay  me  for  the  honey  they  get  out 
of  it  by  a  hum,  which,  though  rather  monotoiio>as^ 
is  as  agreeable  to  my  ear  as  the  whistling  of  my 
linnets.  All  the  sounds  that  nature  utters  ars  de- 
lightful, at  least  in  this  country.  I  should  not  per- 
haps find  the  roaringof  lions  in  Africa,  or  of  beam 
in  Russia,  very  pleasing;  but  I  know  no  beast  in 
England  whose  voice  I  do  not  account  musical, 
save  and  except  always  the  braying  of  an  ass. 
The  notes  of  all  our  Urds  and  fowls  please  me, 
without  one  exception.  I  should  not  indeed  think 
of  keefHng  a  goose  in  a  cage,  that  I  might  luu^ 
him  up  in  the  parlour  for  the  sake  of  his  melody, 
but  a  goose  upon  a  common,  or  in  a  farm  yard,  is 
no  bad  performer;  and  as  to  insects,  if  the  bbick 
beetle,  and  beetles  indeed  of  all  hues,  will  keep 
out  of  my  way,  I  have  no  objectbn  to  any  of  the 
rest;  on  the  contrary,  in  whatever  key  they  siog, 
from  the  gnat's  fine  treble,  to  the  base  of  the  hum- 
Ue  bee,  I  admire  them  all.  Seriously  however  it 
strikes  me  as  a  veiy  observable  instance  of  pran- 
dential  kindness  to  man,  that  such  an  exact  acoovd 
has  been  contrived  lietween  his  ear,  and  the  sounds 
with  which,  at  least  in  a  rurul  situation,  it  is  al- 
most eveiy  moment  visited.  All  the  worid  is  aen* 
sible  of  the  uncomfortable  eSocX  that  certain  sounds 
have  upon  the  nerves,  and  consequently  upon  tht 
spirits — And  if  a  sinfiil  world  had  been  filled  with 
such  as  would  have  curdled  the  blood,  and  have 
made  the  sense  of  hearing  a  perpetual  inconveni- 
ence, I  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  had  a 
right  to  complain.  But  now  the  fields,  the  woods, 
the  gardens,  have  each  their  concert,  and  the  ear 
of  man  is  for  ever  regaled  by  creatures  who  seem 
only  to  please  themselves.    Even  the  ears  that  ars 
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dtsf  to  the  Grospel  toe  oontinaaOy  entertained, 
though  Trithout  knowing  it,  by  lounds  for  which 
they  are  solely  indebted  to  its  author.  There  is 
snmewiicie  in  infinite  space  a  world  that  does  not 
roll  within  the  precincts  of  mercy,  and  as  it  is  rea- 
sonable, and  even  scriptural,  to  suppose  that  there 
is  music  in  Heaven,  in  those  dismal  regions  per- 
hi^  the  reverse  of  it  is  found;  tones  so  dismal,  as 
to  make  wo  itself  more  insupportable,  and  to  acu- 
minate even  despair.  But  my  paper  admonishes 
roe  in  good  time  to  draw  the  reins,  and  to  check 
the  descent  of  my  fancy  into  deeps,  with  which 
she  is  but  too  fandliar.  Our  best  k>ve  attends  you 
both.  Yours,  W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLTAM,  Oct.  %  1784. 

A  POET  can  but  ill  spare  time  for  prose.  The 
truth  is,  I  am  in  haste  to  finish  my  transcript,  that 
yon  may  receive  it  time  enough  to  give  it  a  leisure- 
ly reading  before  you  go  to  town;  which  whether 
I  shall  be  able  to  accomi^h,  is  at  present  uncer- 
tain. I  have  the  whole  punctuation  to  settle, 
which  in  blank  verse  is  of  the  last  importance,  and 
i*f  a  species  peculiar  to  that  composition;  for  I 
know  no  use  of  points,  unless  to  dbect  the  voice, 
the  management  of  which,  in  the  reading  blank 
vcme,  being  more  difficult  than  in  the  reading  of 
any  other  poetry,  requires  perpetual  hints  and  no- 
tices, to  regulate  the  inflections,  cadences,  and 
pauses.  This  however  is  an  affair  that  in  spite 
of  grammarians  must  be  left  pretty  much  ad  libi- 
tum Bcriptoris.  For  I  suppose  every  author  points 
according  to  his  own  reading.  If  I  can  send  the 
parcel  to  the  wagon  by  one  o'clock  next  Wednes- 
day, you  will  have  it  on  Saturday  the  ninth.  But 
this  is  more  than  I  expect.  Perhaps  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  despatch  it  till  the  eleventh,  in  which 
case  it  will  not  reach  you  till  the  thirteenth.  I 
rather  think,  that  the  latter  of  these  two  periods 
win  obtain,  because,  besides  the  punctuation,  I 
have  the  argument  of  each  book  to  transcribe.  A  dd 
to  this,  that  in  writing  for  the  printer,  I  am  forced 
to  write  my  best,  which  makes  slow  work.  The 
motto  of  the  whole  is — J*Hl  aurculus  arbor.  If 
you  can  put  the  author's  name  under  it,  do  so — 
if  not,  it  must  go  without  one.  For  I  know  not 
to  whom  to  ascribe  it  It  was  a  motto  taken  by  a 
certain  prince  of  Orange,  in  the  year  1733,  but 
not  to  a  poem  of  his  own  writing,  or  indeed  to  any 
poem  at  all,  but,  as  I  think,  to  a  medal. 

Mr. is  a  Cornish  member,  but  for  what 

place  in  Cornwall  I  know  not.  All  I  know  of  him 
is,  that  I  saw  him  once  clap  his  two  hands  upon  a 
rail,  meaning  to  leap  over  it.  But  he  did  not  think 
the  attempt  a  safe  one,  and  therefore  took  them 
off  again.    He  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Throck- , 


morton.  With  that  gentleman  we  drank  choco- 
late, since  I  wrote  last  The  occasion  of  our  visit 
was,  as  usual,  a  balloon.  Your  mother  invited 
her,  and  I  him,  and  they  promised  to  return  the 
visit,  but  have  not  yet  performed.  T\nU  le  monde 
se  trouvoit  Id^  as  you  may  suppose;  among  tho  ^ 
rest,  Mrs.  W  She  was  driven  to  the  door 

by  her  son,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  in  a  phaeton, 
drawn  by  four  horses  from  Lilliput  This  is  an 
ambiguous  expression,  and  should  what  I  write 
now  be  legible  a  thousand  years  hence,  might  puz- 
zle commentators.  Be  it  known  therefore  to  the 
Aldusses  and  the  Stevenses  of  ages  yet  to  come, 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  Mrs.  W  ■ 

herself  came  from  Lilliput  that  morning,  or  indeed 
that  she  was  ever  there,  but  merely  to  describe 
the  horses,  as  being  so  diminutive,  that  they  might 
be,  with  propriety,  said  to  be  Lilliputian. 

The  privilege  of  fi'anking  having  been  so  crop- 
ped, I  know  not  in  what  manner  I  and  my  book- 
seller are  to  settle  the  conveyance  of  proof  sheets 
hither,  and  back  again.  They  must  travel  I  imar 
gine  by  coacl^  a  large  quantity  of  them  at  a  time; 
for,  like  other  authors,  I  find  myself  under  a  poeti- 
cal necessity  of  being  firugal. 

We  love  you  all,  jointly,  and  separately,  as 
usual.  W.  C. 

I  have  not  seen,  nor  shall  see,  the  Dissenter's 
answer  to  Mr.  Newton,  unless  you  can  furnish 
me  with  it. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Oct.  9,  1784. 

The  pains  you  have  taken  to  disengage  our  cor- 
respondence fh>m  the  expense  with  which  it  was 
threatened,  convincing  me  that  my  letters,  trivial 
as  they  are,  are  yet  acceptable  to  you,  encourage 
me  to  observe  my  usual  punctuality.  You  com- 
plain of  unconnected  thoughts.  I  believe  there  is 
not  a  head  in  the  world  but  might  utter  the  same 
complaint,  and  that  all  would  do  so,  were  they  all 
as  attentive  to  their  own  vagaries,  and  as  honest 
as  yours.  The  description  of  your  meditations  at 
least  suits  mine ;  perhaps  I  can  go  a  step  beyond 
you,  upon  the  same  ground,  and  assert  with  the 
strictest  truth  that  I  not  only  do  not  think  with 
connexion,  but  that  1  fiequently  do  not  think  at 
aU.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  I  do  not  often  catch 
myself  napping  in  this  way ;  for  when  1  ask  my- 
self what  was  the  last  idea  (as  the  nshexs  at  West* 
minster  ask  an  idle  boy  what  was  the  last  word,) 
I  am  not  able  to  answer,  but  like  the  boy  in  ques- 
tion, am  obliged  to  stare  and  say  nothmg.  This 
may  be  a  very  unphilosophical  account  of  myself, 
and  may  clash  very  much  with  the  general  opinioa 
of  the  learned,  that  the  soul  being  an  active  prin- 
ciple, and  her  activity  oon«sting  in  thought,  shu 
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;ccHwisqnently  ahray  think.  Bat  puvkm  me, 
mnneiin  let  phUoaophes,  there  are  monieiits  when, 
if  I  think  at  all,  I  am  utterly  vmoonscioas  of  doing 
wOf  and  the  thought,  and  the  oonadouaneaB  of  it, 
■ecm  to  me  at  least,  who  am  no  phikwopher,  to  be 
ineepaiahle  from  each  other.  Perfaapa  however 
we  may  both  be  light;  and  if  yon  will  grant  me 
that  I  do  not  always  think,  I  will  in  return  con- 
cede to  yon  the  activity  yon  contend  for,  and  will 
qnalify  the  difleienoe  between  ns  by  supposing 
that  thoDgh  the  soul  be  in  henelf  an  active  prin- 
dpie,  the  influence  of  her  present  union  with  a 
principle  that  is  not  such,  makes  her  often  dor- 
mant, suspends  her  operations,  and  afiects  her  with 
a  sort  of  deliquium,  in  which  she  sufiers  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  all  her  functions.  I  have  related  to 
yott  my  experience  truly,  and  without  disguise; 
you  must  therefore  either  admit  my  assertion,  that 
the  soul  does  not  necessarily  always  act,  or  deny 
that  mine  is  a  human  soul:  a  negative  that  I  am 
mue  you  will  not  easily  prove.  So  much  for  a 
diqrate  which  1  little  thought  of  being  engaged  in 
to-day. 

Iiast  night  I  had  a  letter  from  Lord  Dartmouth. 
It  was  to  apprise  me  oi  the  safe  arrival  of  Cook's 
last  voyage,  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  lend  me, 
in  St.  Jame's  Square.  The  reading  of  those  vol- 
umes afforded  me  much  amusement,  and  I  hope 
some  instruction.  No  observation  however  forced 
itself  upon  me  with  more  violence  than  one,  that 
I  could  not  help  making  on  the  death  of  Captain 
Copk.  Ood  is  a  jealous  Gfod,  and  at  Owhyhee  the 
poor  man  was  content  to  be  worshipped.  From 
that  moment,  the  remarkable  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence in  his  favour,  was  converted  into  an  opposi- 
tion that  thwarted  all  his  purposes.  He  left  the 
■eene  of  his  deification,  but  was  driven  back  to  it 
by  a  most  violent  storm,  in  which  he  suffered  more 
than  in  any  that  had  preceded  it.  When  he  de- 
parted he  left  his  worshippers  still  infatuated  with 
an  idea  of  his  godship,  consequenUy  well  disposed 
to  serve  him.  At  his  return  he  found  them  sul- 
len, distrustful,  and  mysterious.  A  trifling  theft 
was  committed,  which,  by  a  blunder  of  his  own 
in  punning  the  thief  after  the  property  had  been 
veatored,  was  magnified  to  an  aflair  of  the  last 
importance.  One  of  their  fttvourite  chicfii  was 
killed  too  by  a  Uunder.  Nothing,  in  short,  but 
blunder  and  mistake  attended  him,  till  he  fell 
breathless  into  the  water,  and  then  all  was  smooth 
again.  The  world  indeed  will  not  take  notice,  or 
see,  that  the  dispensation  bore  evident  marks  of 
Divine  displeasure;  but  a  mind  1  think  in  any 
degree  spiritual  can  not  overlook  them.  Wo  know 
from  truth  itself,  tiiat  the  death  of  Herod  was  for 
a  similar  oflence.  But  Herod  was  in  no  seiise  a 
tieliever  in  God,  nor  had  enjoyed  half  the  opportu- 
nities with  which  our  poor  countryman  had  been 
fstoured.    It  may  be  urged  perhaps  that  he  was 


in  jest,  that  he  okeanl  nothing  bat  his  own 
ment,  and  that  of  his  companions^  I  doobl  it. 
He  knows  little  of  the  heart,  who  does  not  know 
that  even  in  a  sensible  man  it  is  flattered  by  every 
species  of  eraltatinn.  But  be  it  so,  that  he  was 
in  sport — it  was  not  humane,  to  say  no  wotBe  of 
it,  to  sport  with  the  ignorance  of  his  friends,  tr 
mock  their  simplicity,  to  humour  and  aoqnieaoe  in 
their  blind  credulity.  Besides,  though  a  stock  or 
stone  may  be  worshipped  Uametess,  a  bapti»d 
man  may  not.  He  knows  what  he  does,  and  by 
suffering  such  honoura  to  be  paid  him,  incnn  the 
guilt  of  sacrilege.* 

We  are  glad  that  you  are  so  happy  in  your 
church,  in  your  society,  and  in  all  your  connexions. 
I  have  not  left  myself  room  to  say  any  thing  ol 
the  love  we  feel  for  you. 

Youn,  my  dear  fiiend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Oct.  10,  1784. 

1 8E!n)  you  four  quires  of  vctk,  which  having 
sent,  I  shall  dismiss  from  my  thoughts,  and  think 
no  more  of,  till  I  see  them  in  print.  I  have  not 
after  all  found  time  or  industry  enough,  to  give  the 
last  hand  to  the  points.  I  believe  however  they 
are  not  very  erroneous,  though  in  so  long  a  work, 
and  in  a  work  that  requires  nicety  in  this  paiticQ- 
lar,  some  inaccuracies  will  escape.  Where  yoQ 
find  any,  you  will  oblige  me  by  correcting  them. 

In  some  passages,  especially  In  the  second  book 
you  will  observe  me  very  satirical.  Writing  on 
such  subjects  I  could  not  be  otherwise.  I  can 
write  nothing  without  aiming  at  least  at  usefulnesa 
It  were  beneath  my  years  to  do  it,  and  still  more 
dishonourable  to  my  religion.  I  know  that  a  refer 
mation  of  such  abuses  as  I  have  censured  b  not 
to  be  expected  from  the  efforts  of  a  poet ;  but  to 
contemplate  the  world,  its  follies,  its  vices,  its  in* 
difference  to  duty,  and  its  strenuous  attachment  to 
what  is  e\il,  and  not  to  reprehend,  were  to  ap» 
prove  it.  From  this  charge  at  least  I  shall  be 
clear,  for  I  have  neither  tacitly  nor  expressly  flatp 
tered  either  its  characters,  or  its  customs.  I  have 
paid  one,  and  only  one  compliment,  which  was  so 
justiy  due,  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  withhold  it. 


*  Having  enjoyed,  in  (he  year  1772,  the  pleasure  of  convenb 
ing  vriih  the  ill\istrioua  teaman,  on  boanl  hia  own  Ai^  liie 
Resoluilon.  1  can  not  posBthe  present  letter  without  obsenin;^ 
that  I  am  perauoded  my  friend  Cowjier  utterly  misappre- 
hended the  behaviour  of  Captain  Cook,  in  the  affair  alluded 
ta  Fh>m  the  little  pcraonal  acquaintance,  which  I  had  my. 
self  with  this  humane  and  tniJy  Chriitian  navigatur,  and 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  hivUfe,  I  can  not  believe  U  pontble 
for  him  to  have  acted,  under  any  circumstances,  with  surh 
Impious  arrogaprc,  as  might  appear  offensive  in  tlie  eves  o' 
the  Almighty     HcU^, 
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especially  hating  so  fair  an  occasion  (I  forget  my- 
self, there  is  another  in  the  first  hook  to  Mr. 
Throckmorton,)  bnt  the  compliment  I  mean  is  to 

Mr. .    It  is  however  so  managed,  that 

nobody  but  himself  can  make  the  aj^pUcation,  and 
you,  to  whom  I  disclose  the  secret;  a  deficacy  on 
my  part,  which  bo  much  delica^  on  his  obliged 
mo  to  the  observance  of! 

What  there  is  of  a  religious  cast  in  the  Totume  I 
have  thrown  towards  the  end  of  it,  fiir  two  rear 
sons— first  that  I  might  not  revolt  the  reader  at 
his  entrance — ^and  secondly,  that  my  best  impres- 
sions might  be  made  last.  Were  I  to  write  as 
many  Tolumes  as  Lopez  de  Vega,  or  Voltaire,  not 
one  of  them  would  be  without  this  tincture.  If  the 
world  like  it  not,  so  much  the  worse  fi>r  them.  I 
make  all  the  concessions  I  can,  that  I  may  please 
them,  but  I  will  not  please  them  at  the  expense  of 
my  conscience. 

My  descriptions  axe  all  from  nature.  Not  one 
of  them  second-handed.  My  delineations  of  the 
heart  are  fit>m  my  own  experience.  Not  one  of 
them  borrowed  £rom  books,  or  in  the  least  degree 
conjectural  In  my  numbers,  which  I  have  varied 
as  much  as  I  could  (for  blank  verse  without  variety 
of  numbeis  is  no  better  than  bladder  and  string)  I 
have  imitated  nobody,  though  sometimes,  perhaps, 
there  may  be  an  apparant  resemblance ;  because 
at  the  same  time  that  I  would  not  imitate,  I  have 
not  effectually  differed. 

If  the  work  can  not  boast  a  regular  plan  (in 
which  respect  however  I  do  not  think  it  altogether 
indefensible)  it  may  yet  boast,  that  the  reflections 
are  naturally  suggested  always  by  the  preceding 
passage,  and  that  except  the  fifth  book,  which  is 
rather  of  a  political  aspect,  the  whole  has  one  ten- 
dency; to  discountenance  the  modem  enthusiasm 
after  a  London  life,  and  to  reconmiend  rural  ease 
and  leisure,  as  friendly  to  the  cause  of  piety  and 
virtue. 

If  it  pleases  you  I  shall  be  happy,  and  collect 
from  your  pleasure  in  it  an  omen  of  its  general 
acceptance.  Yours,  my  dear  fiiend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLiAM  UN  WIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Oct.  20,  1784. 

Your  letter  has  relieved  me  from  some  anxiety, 
and  given  me  a  good  deal  of  positive  pleasure.  I 
have  fidth  in  your  judgment,  and  an  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  sincerity  of  your  approbation.  The 
writing  of  so  long  a  poem  is  a  serious  business ; 
and  the  author  must  know  little  of  his  own  heart, 
who  does  not  in  some  degree,  suspect  himself  of 
partiality  to  his  ovni  production ;  and  who  is  he 
that  would  not  be  mortified  by  the  discovery,  that 
he  had  written  five  thousand  lines  in  vain  1  The 
poem  however  which  you  have  in  hand,  will  not  of 


itself  make  a  vohmie  so  large  as  the  last,  or  as  a 
bookseller  would  wish.    I  say  this,  because  when  1 
had  sent  Johnson  five  thousand  verses,  he  appliet^ 
for  a  thousand  more.    Two  years  stnoe,  I  b^an  a 
piece  which  grew  to  the  length  of  two  hundred, 
and  there  stopped.    I  have  lately  resumed  it,  and 
(I  believe)  shall  finish  it.    But  the  subject  is  fruit-' 
fill,  and  will  not  be  comprised  in  a  smaller  com- 
pass than  seven  or  eight  hundred  verses.    It  turns 
on  the  question,  whether  an  educati«m  at  school  or 
at  home  be  preferable,  and  I  shall  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  latter.    I  mean  that  it  shall  pursue  the 
track  of  the  fermer.    That  is  to  say,  that  it  shall 
visit  Stock  in  its  way  to  publication.    My  design 
also  is  to  inscribe  it  to  you.    But  you  must  see  it 
first ;  and  if,  after  having  seen  it,  you  should  have  any 
objection,  though  it  should  be  no  bigger  than  the 
tittle  of  an  t,  I  will  deny  myself  that  pleasure,  and 
find  no  fault  with  your  refiosal.    I  have  not  been 
without  thoughts  of  adding  John  Gilpin  at  the 
tail  of  all.    He  has  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in 
the  world,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  show, 
that  though  I  write  generally  with  a  serious  in- 
tention, I  know  how  to  be  qccasbnally  merry. 
The  Critical  Reviewers  charged  me  with  an  at- 
tempt at  humour.    John  having  been  more  cele- 
brated uptm  the  score  of  humour  than  most  pieces 
that  have  appeared  in  modem  days,  may  serve  to 
exonerate  me  from  the  imputation :  but  in  this  ar- 
ticle I  am  entirely  under  your  judgment,  and  mean 
to  be  set  down  by  it.    All  these  together  will  make 
an  octavo  volume  like  the  last.    1  should  have  told 
you,  that  the  piece  which  now  employs  me,  is  in 
rhyme.    I  do  not  intend  to  write  any  more  blank. 
It  is  more  difficult  than  rhyme,  and  not  so  amusing 
in  the  composition.    If,  when  you  make  the  offer 
of  my  book  to  Johnson,  he  should  stroke  hb  chin, 
and  look  up  to  the  ceiling  and  cry — *  Humph !' — 
anticipate  him  (I  beseech  you)  at  once,  by  say- 
ing,— '  that  you  know  I  should  be  sony  that  he 
should  undertake  for  me  to  his  own  disadvantage, 
or  that  iny  volume  should  be  in  any  degree  pressed 
upon  htm.    I  make  him  the  offer  merely  because 
I  think  he  would  have  reason  to  complain  of  me, 
if  1  did  not'    But  that  punctilio  once  satisfied,  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  what  publbher 
sends  me  feith.    If  Longman  should  have  diffi- 
culties, which  is  the  more  probable,  as  I  under- 
stand from  you  that  he  does  not  in  these  cases  see 
with  his  own  eyes,  but  will  consult  a  brother  poet, 
take  no  pains  to  conquer  them.    The  idea  of  be< 
ing  hawked  about,  and  especially  of  your  bring 
the  hawker,  is  insupportable.    Nichols  (I  have 
heard)  is  the  most  learned  prmter  of  the  present 
day.    He  may  be  a  man  of  taste  as  well  as  learn- 
ing; and  I  suppose  that  you  would  not  want  a 
gentleman  usher  to  introduce  you.    He  prints  tbi 
Grentleman's  Magazine,  and  may  serve  us,  if  th«* 
others  shoiild  decline;  if  not,  give  vouiself  n*' 
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lartber  trouble  about  the  matter.  I  may  possibly 
envy  authoxs,  who  can  afford  to  publish  at  their 
own  expense,  and  in  that  case  should  write  no 
more.  But  the  mortification  would  not  break  my 
heart. 

I  proceed  to  your  corrections,  for  which  I  most 
unaflectedly  thank  you,  adverting  to  them  in  their 
order. 

Page  140.  — Troth  generally,  without  the  article 
thCj  would  not  be  sufficiently  defined.  There  are 
many  sorts  of  truth,  philosophical,  mathematical, 
moral,  &c. ;  and  a  reader  not  much  accustomed  to 
hear  of  religious  or  scriptural  truth,  might  possi- 
bly, and  indeed  easily  doubt  what  troth  was  par- 
ticularly intended.  I  acknowledge  that  graces  in 
my  use  of  the  word,  does  not  often  occur  in  poet- 
ry. So  neither  does  the  subject  which  1  handle. 
Every  subject  has  its  own  terms,  and  religious 
ones  take  theirs  with  most  propriety  from  the  scrip- 
ture. Thence  I  take  the  word  grace.  The  sar- 
castic use  of  it  in  the  mouths  of  infidels  I  admit, 
■  but  not  their  authority  to  proscribe  it,  especially 
BB  God's  favour  in  the  abstract  has  no  other 
word,  in  all  our  language,  by  which  it  can  be  ex- 
pressed. 

Page  150. — Impress  the  mind  faintly,  or  not  at 
all. — I  prefer  this  line,  because  of  the  interrupted 
run  of  it,  having  always  observed  that  a  little  un- 
evenness  of  this  sort,  in  a  long  work,  has  a  good 
efiect,  used,  1  mean  sparingly,  and  with  discre- 
tion. 

Page  127. — This  should  have  been  noted  first, 
but  was  overlooked.  Be  pleased  to  alter  for  me 
thus,  with  the  difference  of  only  one  word  from 
the  alteration  proposed  by  you — 

We  too  are  frieodi  to  royBlty.    We  tore 

The  king  who  loves  the  law,  rapecta  his  boundi^ 

And  reigns  oontsnt  within  them. 

You  observed  probably,  in  your  second  reading, 
that  I  allow  the  life  of  an  animal  to  be  fairly  taken 
away,  when  it  interferes  either  with  the  interest  or 
convenience  of  man.  Consequently  snails,  and  all 
reptiles  that  spoil  our  crops,  either  of  fruit  or  grain, 
may  be  destroyed,  if  we  can  catch  them.  It  gives 
me  real  pleasure,  that  Mrs.  Unwin  so  readily  un- 
derstood me.  Blank  verse,  by  the  unusual  arrange- 
ment of  the  words,  and  by  the  frequent  infusion 
of  one  line  into  another,  not  less  than  by  the  style, 
which  requires  a  kind  of  tragical  magnificence,  can 
not  be  chargeable  vrith  much  obscurity,  must  rather 
be  singularly  perspicuous,  to  be  so  easily  compre- 
hended. It  is  my  labour,  and  my  principal  one, 
10  be  dS  clear  as  possible.  You  do  not  mistake 
me,  when  you  suppose  that  I  have  great  respect 
lor  the  virtue  that  files  temptation.  It  is  that  sort 
of  prowess  which  the  whole  train  of  scripture  calls 
•IS  to  manifest,  when  assailed  by  sensual  evil.  In- 
lenoT  mischiefii  must  be  grappled  with.    There  is 


no  flight  from  them.  But  solidtations  to  sin,  that 
address  themselves  to  our  bodily  senses,  are^  I  be* 
lieve,  seldom  conquered  in  any  other  way. 

I  can  easily  see  that  you  may  have  very  reasona- 
ble  objections  to  my  dedicatory  proposal  You  are 
a  clergyman,  and  I  have  banged  your  order.  You 
arc  a  child  of  alma  mater^  and  I  have  banged  her 
too.  Lay  yourself  therefore  under  no  constraints 
that  I  do  not  lay  you  under,  but  consider  youzseif 
as  perfectly  free. 

With  our  best  love  to  you  all,  Ibid  you  heartily 
farewell.  I  am  tired  of  this  endless  scribblement 
Adieu!  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTO^ 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Oct.  30,  17B4. 

I  ACCEDE  most  readily  to  the  justness  of  your 
remark  on  the  subject  of  the  traly  Roman  heroism 
of  the  Sandwich  islanders.  Proofs  of  such  prowess 
I  believe  are  seldom  exhibited  by  a  people  who 
have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  Re- 
finement and  profligacy  of  principle  are  too  nearly 
allied,  to  admit  of  any  thing  so  noble;  and  I  ques- 
tion whether  any  instances  of  faithful  firiendship, 
like  that  which  so  much  affected  you  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  poor  savage,  were  produced  even  by 
the  Romans  themselves,  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
empire.  They  had  been  a  nation  whose  virtues  it 
is  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  But  Greece,  which 
was  to  them  what  France  is  to  us,  a  Pandora's 
box  of  mischief,  reduced  them  to  her  own  standard, 
and  they  naturally  soon  sunk  still  lower.  Religion 
in  this  case  seems  pretty  much  out  of  the  question. 
To  the  production  of  such  heroism,  undehauched 
nature  herself  is  equal.  When  Italy  was  a  land 
of  heroes,  she  knew  no  more  of  the  troe  God  than 
her  cidsbdos  and  her  fiddlers  know  now;  and  in- 
deed it  seems  a  matter  of  indifierence,  whether  a 
man  be  born  under  a  truth  which  does  not  in- 
fluence him,  or  under  the  actual  influence  of  a 
lie;  or  if  there  be  any  difilerence  between  the  twd 
cases,  it  seems  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  the  latter: 
for  a  fidse  persuasion,  such  as  the  Mahometan  for 
instance,  may  animate  the  courage,  and  inniiah 
motives  for  the  contempt  of  death,  while  deejnaers 
of  the  troe  religion  are  punished  for  their  folly  by 
being  abandoned  to  the  last  degrees  of  depravity. 
Accordingly  we  see  a  Sandwich  islander  sacri- 
ficing himself  to  his  dead  firiend,  and  our  Christian 
seamen  and  mariners,  instead  of  being  impreaaed 
by  a  sense  of  his  generosity,  butchering  him  with 
a  persevering  cruelty  that  will  disgrace  them  for 
ever:  for  he  was  a  defenceless,  unresisting  enemy, 
who  meant  nothing  more  than  to  gratify  his  love 
for  the  deceased.  To  slay  him  in  sudi  ctrcnm- 
stances  was  to  murder  him,  and  with  every  acgta 
vation  of  the  crime  that  can  be  ima^pnud* 
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I  am  again  at  Johnaon'a  in  the  shape  of  a  poem 
in  blank  Texve,  conaiating  of  six  books,  and  called 
The  Task.  I  began  it  about  this  time  twelve- 
month, and  writing  sometimes  an  hour  in  the  day, 
sometimes  half  a  one,  and  sometimes  two  hours, 
have  lately  finished  it  I  mentioned  it  not  sooner, 
because  almost  to  the  last  I  was  doubtful  whether 
I  should  ever  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  working 
often  in  such  distress  of  mind,  as,  while  it  spurred 
me  to  the  work,  at  the  same  time  threatened  to 
disqualify  me  for  it.  My  bookseller  I  suppose  will 
be  as  tardy  as  before.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  born 
into  the  world  till  the  month  of  March,  when  I 
and  the  crocuses  shall  peep  together.  You  may 
assure  yourself  that  I  shall  take  my  first  opportu- 
nity to  wait  on  you.  I  mean  likewise  to  gratify 
myself  by  obtruding  my  muse  upon  Mr.  Bacon. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend!  we  are  well,  and  love 
you.  Yours  and  Mrs.  Newton's,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

ilT  D£AB  FRIEND  NoV,  1,  1784. 

Were  I  to  delay  my  answer,  I  must  yet  write 
without  a  frank  at  last,  and  may  as  well  therefore 
write  without  one  now,  especially  feeling,  as  I  do, 
a  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  friendly  ofiices  so 
well  performed.  I  am  glad  for  your  sake,  as  well 
as  for  my  own,  that  you  succeeded  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  that  the  first  trouble  proved  the  last.  I 
am  willing  too  to  consider  Johnson's  readiness  to 
accept  a  second  volume  of  mine,  as  an  argument 
that  at  least  he  was  no  loser  by  the  former.  I  col- 
lect from  it  some  reasonable  hope  that  the  volume 
in  question  may  not  wrong  him  neither.  My 
imagination  tells  me  (ibr  I  know  you  interest  your- 
self in  the  success  of  my  productions)  that  your 
heart  fluttered  when  you  approached  Johnson's 
door,  and  that  it  felt  itself  discharged  of  a  burthen 
when  you  came  out  again.  You  did  well  to  men- 
tion it  at  the  T e;  they  will  now  know  that 

you  do  not  pretend  a  share  in  my  confidence, 
whatever  be  the  value  of  it,  greate^  than  you  ac- 
tually possess.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Newton  by  the  last 
post,  to  tell  him  that  I  was  gone  to  the  press 
again.  He  will  be  surprised  and  perhaps  not 
pleased.  But  I  think  he  can  not  complain,  for  he 
keeps  his  own  authorly  secrets  without  participating 
them  with  me.  I  do  not  think  myself  in  the  least 
injured  by  his  reserve;  neither  should  I,  if  he  were 
to  publish  a  whole  library  without  favouring  me 
with  any  previous  notice  of  his  intentions.  In 
these  cases  it  is  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  friend- 
ship not  to  communicate,  though  there  must  be  a 
firioidship  where  the  communication  is  made.  But 
many  reasons  may  concur  in  disposing  a  writer  to 
keep  his  work  secret,  and  none  of  them  injurious 
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to  his  friends.  The  influence  of  one  I  have  ielt 
myself,  for  which  none  of  them  would  blame  me — 
I  mean  the  desire  of  surprising  agreeably.  And 
if  I  have  denied  myself  this  pleasure  in  your  in- 
stance, it  was  only  to  give  myself  a  greater,  by 
eradicating  firom  your  mind  any  littlo  weeds  of  sus- 
picion, that  might  still  remain  in  it,  that  any  man 
living  is  nearer  to  me  than  yourself.  Had  not 
this  consideration  forced  up  the  lid  of  my  strong 
box  like  a  lever,  it  would  have  kept  its  contents 
with  an  invisible  closeness  to  the  last;  and  the  first 
news  that  either  you  or  any  of  my  friends  would 
have  heard  of  the  Task,  they  would  have  received 
from  the  public  papers.  But  you  know  now,  that 
neither  as  a  poet,  nor  a  man,  do  I  give  to  any  man 
a  precedence  in  my  estimation  at  your  expense. 

I  am  proceeding  with  my  new  work  (which  at 
present  I  feel  myself  much  inclined  to  call  by  the 
name  of  Tirocinium)  as  fast  as  the  muse  permits. 
It  has  reached  the  length  of  seven  hundred  lines, 
and  will  probably  receive  an  addition  of  two  or 
three  hundred  more.  When  you  see  Mr.  -^— 
perhaps  you  will  not  find  it  diflUcult  to  procure 
from  him  half  a  dozen  franks,  addressed  to  your- 
self, and  dated  the  fifteenth  of  December,  in  which 
case,  they  vrill  all  go  to  the  post  filled  with  my 
lucubrations,  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  I  do 
not  name  an  earlier,  because  I  hate  to  be  hurried; 
and  Johnson  can  not  want  it  sooner  than,  thus 
managed,  it  wUl  reach  him. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  John  Gilpin,  though  hitherto 
he  has  been  nobody's  child,  is  likely  to  be  owned  at 
last.  Here  and  there  I  can  give  him  a  touch  that 
I  think  will  mend  him,  the  language  in  some 
places  not  being  quite  so  quaint  and  okl-fashioned 
as  it  should  be;  and  in  one  of  the  stanzas  there  is 
a  false  rhyme.  When  I  have  thus  given  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  his  figure,  I  mean  to  grace  him  with 
two  mottos,  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  one,  which, 
when  the  world  shall  see  that  I  have  only  a  little 
one  of  three  words  to  the  volume  itself,  and  none 
to  the  books  of  which  it  consiste,  they  will  perhaps 
understand  as  a  stricture  upon  that  pMUpons  dis- 
play of  literature,  with  which  some  authors  take 
occasion  to  crowd  their  titles.  Knox,  in  particu- 
lar, who  is  a  sensible  man  too,  has  not,  I  think, 
fewer  than  half  a  dozen  to  his  Essays. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


[TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BUIX.J 

November  8,  1784. 
The  Task,  as  you  know,  is  gone  to  the  yvem: 
since  it  went  I  have  been  employed  in  writing  ano* 
ther  poem,  which  I  am  now  transcribing,  and  which 
in  a  short  time  I  design  shall  follow.  It  is  raiti- 
tied.  Tirocinium,  or  a  Review  of  Schools :  tne  .>u 
siness  and  purpose  of  it  arc,  to  censure  the  want 
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jf  discipline,  and  the  scandalous  inattention  to 
morals,  that  obtain  in  them,  especially  in  the  larg- 
rat ;  and  to  recommend  private  tuition  as  a  mode 
of  education  preferable  on  all  accounts ;  to  call  up- 
on fathers  to  become  tutors  of  their  own  sons, 
ivhcre  that  is  practicable ;  to  take  home  a  domestic 
tutor,  where  it  is  not ;  and  if  neither  can  be  done, 
to  place  them  under  the  care  of  such  a  jnan,  as  he 
to  whom  I  am  writing,  some  rural  panon,  whose 
attention  is  limited  to  a  few. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESCL 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  November,  1784. 

To  condole  with  yoo  on  the  death  of  a  mother 
aged  eighty-seven  would  be  absurd — rather,  there- 
fore, as  is  reasonable,  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
almost  singular  felicity  of  having  enjoyed  the  com- 
pany of  so  amiable  and  so  near  a  relation  so  long. 
Your  lot  and  mine  in  this  respect  have  been  very 
different,  as  indeed  in  almost  every  other.  Your 
mother  lived  to  see  you  rise,  at  least  to  see  you 
comfortably  estabUshed  in  the  world.  Mine,  dy- 
ing when  I  was  six  years  old,  did  not  live  to  see 
me  sink  in  it.  You  may  remember  with  pleasure, 
while  you  live,  a  blessing  vouchsafed  to  you  so 
long ;  and  I,  while  I  live,  must  regret  a  comfort  of 
which  I  was  deprived  so  early.  I  can  truly  say, 
that  not  a  week  passes  (perhaps  I  might  with  equal 
veracity  say  a  day)  in  which  I  do  not  think  of  her. 
Such  was  the  impression  her  tenderness  made  up- 
on me,  though  the  opportunity  she  had  for  show- 
ing it  was  so  short  But  the  ways  <if  God  are 
equal — and  when  I  reflect  on  the  pangs  she  would 
have  suffered,  had  she  been  a  witness  of  all  mine, 
I  see  more  cause  to  rejoice,  than  to  mourn,  that 
she  was  bidden  in  the  grave  so  soon. 

We  have,  as  you  say,  lost  a  Kvely  and  sensible 
neighbour  in  Lady  Austen,  but  we  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  a  state  of  retirement  within  one  de- 
gree of  solitude,  and  being  naturally  lovers  of  still 
life,  can  relapse  into  our  former  duality  without 
being  unhappy  at  the  change.  To  me  indeed  a 
third  is  not  necessary,  while  I  can  have  the  com- 
panion I  have  had  these  twenty  years. 

I  am  gone  to  the  press  again ;  a  volume  of  mine 
will  greet  your  hands  some  time  either  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  spring.  You  will 
find  it  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  entertaining  than 
the  former,  as  it  treats  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
and  those,  at  least  the  most,  of  a  sublunary  kind. 
It  will  consist  of  a  poem  in  six  books,  called  the 
Task.  To  whicih  will  be  added  another,  which  I 
linished  yesterday,  called,  I  believe,  Tirocinium,  on 
*he  suhjeet  o.  education. 

You  perceive  that  I  have  taken  your  advice,  and 
given  the  peh  no  rest.*  W.  C. 


*  On  the  %UL  of  this  month  the  wiUer  oommenoed  hb 
vtMslatiou  of  Hamer 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  NoV.  27,  1784. 

All  the  interest  that  you  take  in  my  new  pub- 
lication, and  all  the  pleas  that  you  urge  in  behall 
of  your  right  to  my  confidence,  the  moment  I  haa 
read  your  letter,  struck  me  as  so  many  proofe  ot 
your  regard ;  of  a  fiicndship,  in  which  distance 
and  time  make  no  abatement.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  adjust  opposite  claims  to  the  satisfaction  of  al 
parties.  I  have  done  my  best,  and  must  leave  ii 
to  your  candour  to  put  a  just  interpretation  upon 
all  that  has  passed,  and  to  give  me  credit  for  it,  as 
a  certain  truth,  that  whatever  seeming  defects,  in 
point  of  attention  and  attachment  to  you,  my  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  may  have  appeared  to  have 
been  chargeable  with,^  I  am  in  reality  as  clear  of 
all  real  ones,  as  you  would  wish  to  find  me. 

I  send  you  enclosed,  in  the  first  place,  a  copy  of 
the  advertisement  to  the  reader,  which  accounts 
for  my  title,  not  otherwise  easily  accounted  for— 
secondly,  what  is  called  an  a^^ument,  or  a  summa* 
ry  of  the  contents  of  each  book,  more  circumstan- 
tial and  diffuse  by  far  than  that  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  press.  It  will  give  you  a  pretty  accurate 
acquaintance  with  my  matter,  though  the  tenons 
and  mortises,  by  which  the  several  passages  are 
connected,  and  let  into  each  other,  can  not  be  ex- 
plained in  a  syllabus — and  lastly,  an  extract  as  you 
desired.  The  subject  of  it  I  am  sure  will  please 
you,  and  as  I  have  admitted  into  my  description 
no  images  but  what  are  scriptural,  and  have  aim- 
ed as  exactly  as  I  could  at  the  plain  and  am{4e 
sublimity  of  the  scripture  language,  I  have  hopes 
the  manner  of  it  may  please  you  too.  As  far  as 
the  numbers  and  diction  are  concerned,  it  may  serve 
pretty  well  for  a  sample  of  the  whole.  But  the 
subjects  being  so  various,  no  single  passage  can  in 
all  respects  be  a  specimen  of  a  book  at  large. 

My  principal  purpose  is  to  allure  the  reader,  by 
character,  by  scenery,  by  imagery,  and  such  poeti- 
cal embellishments,  to  the  reading  of  what  may 
profit  him.  Subordinately  to  this,  to  combat  that 
predeliction  in  favour  of  a  metropolis,  that  beggars 
and  exhausts  the  country,  by  evacuating  it  of  all 
its  principal  inhabitants :  and  collaterally,  and  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  this  double  intention,  to 
have  a  stroke  at  vice,  vanity,  and  folly,  wherever 
I  find  them.  I  have  not  spared  the  universities. 
A  letter  which  appeared  in  the  General  Evening 
Post  of  Saturday,  said  to  have  been  received  by  a 
general  oflicer,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  press,  as 
worthy  of  public  notice,  and  which  has  aD  the  ap- 
pearance of  authenticity,  would  alone  justify  the 
severest  censure  of  those  bodies,  if  any  such  jus- 
tification were  wanted.  By  way  of  supplement  to 
what  I  have  written  on  this  subject,  I  have  added 
a  poem,  called  Tirocinium,  which  is  in  rhyme.  It 
treats  of  the  scandalous  relaxation  of  that  disd 
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pline  that  obtains  in  almost  all  schools  universally, 
out  especially  in  the  largest,  which  are  so  negU- 
gent  in  the  article  of  monUs,  that  hoys  are  de- 
bauched in  general  the  moment  they  are  capable 
of  being  so.  It  recommends  the  office  of  tutor  to 
the  father,  where  there  is  no  real  impediment;  the 
expedient  of  a  domestic  tutor,  where  there  is ;  and 
the  disposal  of  boys  into  the  hands  of  a  respectable 
country  clergyman,  who  limits  his  attention  to  two, 
in  aH  cases'  where  they  can  not  be  conveniently 
educated  at  home.  Mr.  Unwin  hap^nly  affording 
me  an  instance  in  point,  the  poem  is  inscribed  to 
him.  You  will  now  I  hope  command  your  hun- 
ger to  be  patient,  and  be  Satisfied  with  the  luncheon 
that  I  send,  till  dinner  comes.  That  piecemeal 
perusal  of  the  work,  sheet  by  sheet,  would  be  so 
disadvantageous  to  the  work  itself,  and  therefore 
so  uncomfortable  to  me,  that  (I  dare  say)  you  will 
wave  your  desire  of  it.  A  poem,  thus  disjointed, 
can  not  possibly  be  fit  for  any  body's  inspection 
but  the  author's. 

Tully 's  rule—*  Nulla  dies  sine  Ztned'— will  make 
a  volume  in  less  time  than  one  would  suppose.  I 
adhered  to  it  so  rigidly,  that  though  more  than  once 
I  found  three  lines  as  many  as  I  had  time  to  com- 
pass, still  I  wrote ;  and  finding  occasionally,  and 
as  it  might  happen,  a  more  fluent  vein,  the  abun- 
dance of  one  day  made  me  amends  for  the  barren- 
nem  of  the  other.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  write 
blank  verse  again.  Not  having  thie  music  of  rhyme, 
it  requires  so  close  an  attention  to  the  pause,  and 
the  cadence,  and  such  a  peculiar  mode  of  expres- 
sion, as  to  render  it,  to  me  at  least,  the  most  diffi- 
cult species  of  poetry  that  I  have  ever  meddled  with. 

I  am  obliged  to  you,  and  to  Mr.  Bacon,  for  your 
kind  remembrance  of  me  when  you  meet.  No  ar- 
tist can  excel  as  he  does,  without  the  finest  feelings ; 
and  every  man  that  has  the  finest  feelings  is,  and 
must  be,  amiable.    Adieu,  my  dear  friend ! 

Affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  1784. 

The  slice  which  (you  observe)  has  been  taken 
from  the  top  of  the  sheet,  it  lost  before  I  began  to 
write:  but  being  a  part  of  the  paper  which  is  sel- 
dom used,  I  thought  it  would  be  pity  to  discard  or 
to  degrade  to  meaner  purposes,  the  fair  and  ample 
remnant,  on  account  of  so  immaterial  a  defect.  I 
therefore  have  destined  it  to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  let- 
ter, which  you  will  accept  as  entire,  though  a  law- 
yer perhaps  would,  without  much  difficulty,  prove 
tt  to  be  but  a  fragment.  The  best  recompense  I 
can  make  you  for  writing  without  a  frank  is,  to 
propose  it  to  you  to  take  your  revenge  by  return- 
ing an  answer  under  the  same  predicament;  and 
the  best  reason  I  can  give  for  doing  it  is  the  occa- 


sbn  following.  In  my  last  I  recommended  it  t 
you  to  procure  franks  for  the  conveyance  of  Tiro- 
cinium, dated  on  a  day  therein  mentioned,  and  the 
earliest  which  at  that  time  I  could  venture  to  ap- 
point. It  has  happened  however  that  the  poem  k 
finished  a  month  sooner  than  I  expected,  and  two- 
thirds  of  it  are  at  this  time  fairiy  transcribed;  an 
accident  to  which  the  riders  of  a  Parnassian  steed 
are  liable*  who  never  know,  before  they  mount 
him,  at  what  rate  he  will  choose  to  travel.  If  he 
be  indisposed  to  despatch,  it  is  impossible  to  acce- 
lerate his  pace ;  if  othervrise,  equally  impossible  to 
stop  him.  Therefore  my  errand  to  you  at  this 
time  is  to  cancel  the  former  assignation,  and  to 
inform  you  that  by  whatever  means  you  please, 
and  as  soon  as  you  please,  the  piece  in  question 
will  be  ready  to  attend  you;  for  without  exerting 
any  extraordinary  diligence,  I  shall  have  completed 
the  transcript  in  a  week. 

The  critics  will  never  know  that  four  lines  of  it 
were  composed  while  I  had  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha 
on  my  stomach ;  in  short,  that  I  was  delivered  of 
the  emetic  and  the  verses  in  the  same  moment. 
Knew  they  this,  they  would  at  least  allow  me  to 
be  a  poet  of  singular  industry,  and  confess  that  I 
lose  no  time.  I  have  heard  of  poets  who  have 
found  cathartics  of  sovereign  use,  when  they  had 
occasion  to  be  particularly  brilliant.  Dryden  al- 
ways used  them,  ana  in  commemoration  of  it, 
Bayes  in  the  Rehearsal  is  made  to  inform  the  au- 
dience that  in  a  poetical  emeigency  he  always  had 
recourse  to  stewed  prunes.  But  I  am  the  only 
poet  who  has  dared  to  revene  the  prescription,  and 
whose  enterprise,  having  succeeded  to  admiration, 
warrants  him  to  recommend  an  emetic  to  all  future 
bards,  as  the  most  infallible  means  of  producing  a 
fluent  and  easy  versification. 

My  love  to  all  your  family. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  NoV.  29,  1784. 

I  AM  happy  that  you  are  pleased,  and  accept  it 
as  an  earnest  that  I  shall  not  at  least  disgust  the 
public.  For  though  I  know  your  partiality  to  me, 
I  know  ur  the  same  time  with  what  laudidile  ten- 
derness you  feel  for  your  own  reputation,  and  that 
for  the  sake  of  that  most  delicate  part  of  your  pro- 
perty, though  you  would  not  criticise  me  with  an 
unfriendly  and  undue  severity,  you  would  however 
beware  of  being  satisfied  too  hastily,  and  with  n'^ 
warrantable  cause  of  being  so.  I  called  you  the 
tutor  of  your  two  sons,  in  contemplation  of  the 
certainty  of  that  event — it  is  a  fact  in  suspensn, 
not  in  fiction. 

My  principal  errand  to  you  now  is  to  give  you 
information  on  the  folkming  subied:  The  moment 
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Mr.  Newton  knew  (and  I  took  care  that  he  Bhould 
learn  it  fint  finom  me)  that  I  had  communicated  to 
you  what  I  had  concealed  from  him,  and  that  you 
were  my  authorship's  go-between  with  Johnson 
on  this  occasion,  he  sent  me  a  most  friendly  letter 
indeed,  but  one  in  every  line  of  which  I  could  hear 
the  soft  murmur  of  something  like  mortification, 
that  could  not  be  entirely  suppressed.  It  contained 
nothing  however  that  you  yourself  would  have 
blamed,  or  that  I  had  not  every  reason  to  consider 
as  evidence  of  his  regard  to  me.  He  concluded 
the  subject  with  desiring  to  know  something  of 
my  plan,  to  be  favoured  with  an  extract,  by  way 
of  specimen,  or  (which  he  should  like  better  still) 
with  wishing  me  to  order  Johnson  to  send  him  a 
proof  as  fast  as  they  were  printed  off.  Determin- 
ing not  to  accede  to  this  last  request  for  many  rea- 
sons (but  especially  because  I  would  no  more  show 
my  poem  piecemeal,  than  I  would  my  house  if  I 
had  one ;  the  merits  of  the  structure,  in  either  case, 
being  equally  liable  to  suffer  by  such  a  partial 
view  of  it),  I  have  endeavoured  to  compromise  the 
difference  between  us,  and  to  satisfy  him  without 
disgracing  myself.  The  proof  sheets  I  have  abeo- 
hitely  though  civilly  refused.  But  I  have  sent  him 
a  copy  of  the  arguments  of  each  book,  more  di- 
lated and  circumstantial  than  those  inserted  in  the 
work;  and  to  these  I  have  added  an  extract  as  he 
desired',  selecting,  as  most  suited  to  his  taste — 
The  view  of  the  restoration  of  all  things — which 
vou  recollect  to  have  seen  near  the  end  of  the  last 
book.  I  hold  it  necessary  to  tell  you  this,  lest,  if 
you  should  call  upon*  him,  he  should  startle  you 
by  discovering  a  degree  of  information  upon  the 
imbject,  which  you  could  not  otherwise  know  how 
to  reconcile,  or  to  account  for. 

You  have  executed  your  commissions  d  mer- 
xeille.  We  not  only  approve,  but  admire.  No 
apology  was  wanting  for  the  balance  struck  at  the 
bottom,  which  we  accounted  rather  a  beauty  than 
a  deformity.  Pardon  a  poor  poet,  who  can  not 
speak  even  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  but  in 
his  owrA  way. 

I  have  read  Lunardi  with  pleasure.  He  is  a 
nvely,  sensible  young  fellow,  and  I  suppose  a  very 
fitvourable  sample  of  the  Italians.  When  I  look 
at  his  picture,  I  can  fancy  that  I  see  in  him  that 
good  sense  and  courage  that  no  doubt  were  legible 
in  the  face  of  a  young  Roman,  two  thousand  years 
ago. 

Your  affectionate  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DSAR  FRIEND,  Dec.  13,  1784. 

Having  imitated  no  man,  I  may  reasonably 
Hope  that  1  snail  not  incur  the  disadvantage  of  a 
ormpanson  with  my  betters.    Milton's  manner 


was  peculiar.  So  is  Thomson's.  £[e  thai  siwoU 
write  like  either  of  them,  would  in  my  judjgment 
deserve  the  name  of  a  copyist,  but  not  a  poet.  A 
judicious  and  sensible  reader  therefore,  like  your- 
self, will  not  say  that  my  manner  is  not  good,  be- 
cause it  does  not  resemble  theirs,  but  will  rather 
consider  what  it  is  in  itself.  Blank  verse  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  much  greater  diversification  of  man- 
ner, than  verse  in  rhyme:  and  why  the  modem 
writers  of  it  have  all  thought  proper  to  cast  their 
numbers  alike,  I  know  not  Certainly  it  was  not 
necessity  that  complied  them  to  iL  I  flatter  my- 
self however  that  I  have  avoided  that  sameness 
with  othem  which  would  entitle  me  to  nothing  but 
a  share  in  one  oonunon  oblivion  with  them  aU.  It 
is  possible  that,  as  a  reviewer  of  my  fi>rmer  vohnnc 
found  cause  to  say  that  he  knew  not  to  what  daas 
of  writers  to  refer  me,  the  reviewer  of  this,  whoever 
he  shall  be,  may  see  occasion  to  remark  the  same 
singularity.  At  any  rate,  though  as  little  apt  to 
be  sanguine  as  most  men,  and  more  prone  to  iear 
and  despond,  than  to  overrate  my  own  produc- 
tions, I  am  persuaded  that  I  shall  not  forfeit  any 
thing  by  this  volume  that  I  gained  by  the  last  As 
to  the  title,  I  take  it  to  be  the  best  that  is  to  be 
had.  It  is  not  possible  that  a  book,  including  such 
a  variety  of  subjects,  and  in  which  no  particular 
one  is  predominant,  should  find  a  title  adapted  to 
them  all.  In  such  a  case,  it  seemed  almost  necea- 
saiy  to  accommodate  the  name  to  the  incident  that 
gave  birth  to  the  poem;  nor  does  it  appear  to  me, 
that  because  I  performeid  more  than  my  task,  there- 
fore the  Task  is  not  a  suitable  title.  A  home 
would  still  be  a  house,  though  the  builder  of  it 
should  make  it  ten  times  as  big  as  he  at  first  in- 
tended. I  might  indeed,  feUowing  the  example 
of  the  Sunday  newsmonger,  call  it  the  Olio.  But 
I  should  do  mjTself  wrong:  for  though  it  have 
much  variety,  it  has  I  trust  no  confusion. 

For  the  same  reason  none  of  the  interior  titles 
apply  themselves  to  the  contents  at  large  of  that 
book  to  which  they  belong.  They  are,  every  one 
of  them,  taken  either  from  the  leading  (I  should 
say  the  introductory)  passage  of  that  perticnlar 
book,  or  from  that  which  makes  the  most  conspi- 
cuous figure  in  it.  Had  I  set  off  with  a  design  to 
write  upon  a  gridiron,  and  had  I  actually  written 
near  two  hundred  lines  upon  that  utensil,  as  I 
have  upon  the  Sofa,  the  gridiron  should  have  been 
my  title.  But  the  Sofe  being,  as  I  may  say,  the 
starting  post  from  which  I  addressed  myself  to  the 
long  race  that  I  soon  conceived  a  design  to  run,  it 
acquired  a  just  pre-eminence  in  my  account,  and 
was  very  worthily  advanced  to  the  titular  hoRXNirs 
it  enjoys,  its  right  being  at  least  so  far  a  good  one, 
that  no  word  in  the  language  could  pretend  a  be^ 
ter. 

The  Time-piece  appears  to  roe  (though  by 
some  accident  the  import  of  the  title  has  escaped 
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joq)  to  have  a  degree  of  propriety  beyond  most 
•f  them.  The  book  to  which  it  belongs  is  in- 
tended to  strike  the  hoar  that  gives  notice  of  ap- 
proaching judgment,  and  dealing  pretty  largely  in 
the  signs  of  the  times,  seems  to  be  denominated, 
as  it  is,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  aooommodation 
to  the  subject. 

As  to  the  word  tDortnf  it  is  the  Yery  appellation 
which  Milton  himself,  in  a  certain  passage  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  gives  to  the  serpent.  Not  having 
the  book  at  hand,  I  can  not  now  refer  to  it,  but  I 
am  sure  of  the  fact.  I  am  mistaken,  too,  if  Shak- 
speaxe's  Cleopatra  do  not  call  the  asp,  by  which 
she  thought  fit  to  destroy  herself,  by  the  same 
name.  But  not  having  read  the  play  these  fivo- 
and-twenty  years,  I  will  not  affirm  it.  They  are, 
however,  without  all  doubt  convertible  terms.  A 
worm  is  a  small  serpent,  and  a  serpent  is  a  large 
worm.  And  when  an  epithet  significant  of  the 
most  terrible  species  of  those  creatures  is  adjoined, 
the  idea  is  surely  sufficiently  ascertained.  No  ani- 
mal of  the  vermicular  or  serpentine  kind  is  crested, 
but  the  most  formidable  of  all. 

Yours  affectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Dee.  18,  1784. 

I  CONDOLE  with  you,  that  you  had  the  trouble 
to  ascend  St  Paul's  in  vain,  but  at  the  same  time 
congratulate  you,  that  you  escaped  an  ague.  I 
should  be  very  well  pleased  to  have  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  a  balloon  under  sail,  with  a  phUosopher  or 
two  on  board,  but  at  the  same  time  should  be  very 
sorry  to  expose  myself,  for  any  length  of  time,  to 
the  rigour  of  the  upper  r^ions,  at  this  season,  for 
the  sake  of  it  The  travellers  themselves  I  sup- 
pose are  secured  from  all  injuries  of  the  weather 
by  thai  fervency  of  spirit  and  agitation  of  mind, 
whicti  must  needs  accompany  them  in  their  flight ; 
advantages  which  the  more  composed  and  phleg- 
matic spectator  is  not  equally  possesaed  o£ 

The  inscription  of  the  poem  is  more  your  own 
afi&ir  than  any  other  person's.  You  have,  there- 
fore, an  undoubted  right  to  fashion  it  to  your 
mind,  nor  have  I  the  least  objection  to  the  slight 
alteration  that  you  have  made  in  it.  I  inserted 
what  you  have  erased  for  a  reason  that  was  per* 
haps  rather  chimerical  than  solid.  I  feared,  how- 
ever, that  the  Reviewers,  or  some  of  my  sagacious 
leaden^  not  more  merciful  than  they,  might  sus- 
pect that  there  was  a  secret  design  in  the  wind ; 
and  that  author  and  friend  had  consulted  in  what 
manner  author  might  introduce  friend  to  public 
notice,  as  a  clergyman  every  way  qualified  to  en- 
tertain a  pupil  or  two,  if  peradventure  any  gen- 
tfeman  of  fortune  were  in  want  of  a  tutor  for  his 
ehildien.    I  tnerefore  added  the  words—"  Ajid  of 
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his  two  sons  only*' — ^by  way  of  insinuating,  that 
you  are  perfectly  satbfied  with  your  present 
charge,  and  that  you  do  not  wish  for  more ;  thus 
meaning  to'obviate  an  iUiberal  construction,  which 
we  are  both  of  us  incapable  of  deserving.  But 
the  same  caution  not  having  appeared  to  you  to  be 
necessary,  I  am  very  willing  and  ready  to  suppose 
that  it  is  not  so. 

I  intended  in  my  last  to  have  given  you  my  rea- 
sons for  the  compliment  I  have  paid  Bishop  Bagot, 
lest,  knowing  that  I  have  no  connexion  with  bin*, 
you  should  suspect  me  of  having  done  it  rather 
too  much  at  a  venture.  In  the  first  place  then,  ^ 
wished  the  world  to  know  that  i  have  no  objee 
tion  to  a  bishop,  quid  bishop.  In  the  second 
place,  the  brothers  were  all  five  my  schoolfellows, 
and  very  amiable  and  valuable  boys  they  were. 
Thirdly,  Lewis,  the  bishop,  had  been  rudely  and 
coarsely  treated  in  the  Monthly  Review,  on  ac- 
count of  a  sermon,  which  appeared  to  me,  when  1 
read  their  extract  from  it,  to  deserve  the  highest 
conmiendations,  as  exhibiting  explicit  proof  both 
of  his  good  sense,  and  his  unfeigned  piety.  For 
these  causes  me  thereunto  moving,  I  felt  myself 
happy  in  an  opportunity  to  do  public  honour  to  a 
worthy  man,  who  had  been  publicly  traduced; 
and  indeed  the  Reviewers  themselves  have  since 
repented  of  their  aspersions,  and  have  traveled  not 
a  little  out  of  their  way  in  order  to  retract  them, 
having  taken  occasion  by  the  sermon  preached  at 
the  bishop's  visitation  at  Norwich,  to  say  every 
thing  handsome  of  his  lordship,  who,  whatever 
might  be  the  merit  of  the  discourse,  in  that  in- 
stance at  least  could  himself  lay  claim  to  no  other 
than  that  of  being  a  hearer. 

Since  I  wrote,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Newton,  that  did  not  please  me,  and  returned  an 
answer  to  it,  that  possibly  may  not  have  pleased 
him.  We  shall  come  together  again  soon  (I  sup- 
pose) upon  as  amicable  terms  as  usual.  But  at 
present  ho  is  in  a  state  of  mortification.  He 
would  have  been  pleased,  had  the  book  passed  out 
of  his  hand  into  yours,  or  even  out  of  yours  into 
his,  so  that  he  had  previously  had  opportunitf 
to  advise  a  measure  which  I  pursued  without  hi» 
recommendation,  and  had  seen  the  poems  in  manu- 
script. But  my  design  was  to  pay  you  a  whole 
compliment,  and  I  havo  done  it  If  he  says  mors 
on  the  subject,  I  shall  speak  freely,  and  perkapv 
please  him  less  than  I  have  done  lUready. 

Yours,  with  our  love  to  all,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTOK. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Chrittnuu  Evc,  IT&L 

I  AM  neither  Mede  nor  Persian,  neither  am  I 
the  son  of  any  such,  but  was  bom  at  Great  Bfrfc* 
hamitfed,  m  Hertfordshire,  and  yet  I  can  neitbtf 
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find  a  new  title  for  mj  book,  nor  please  myself 
with  any  addition  to  the  old  one.  I  am  however 
wilting  to  hope  that,  when  the  volume  shall  cast 
itself  at  your  feet,  you  will  bo  in  some  ineasnre 
reconciled  to  the  name  it  bears,  especially  when 
you  shall  find  it  justified  both  by  the  exordium  of 
the  poem,  and  l^  the  conclusion,  fiut  enough, 
as  you  say  with  great  truth,  of  a  subject  very  un- 
worthy of  so  much  consideration. 

Had  I  heard  any  anecdotes  of  poor  dying  — 
that  would  have  bid  fair  to  deserve  your  attention, 
(  should  have  sent  them.  The  little  that  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  uttered  of  a  spiritual  import,  was 
not  very  striking.  That  littfe  however  I  can  give 
you  upon  good  authority.  His  brother  asking 
him  how  he  found  himself,  he  replied,  "  I  am  very 
composed,  and  think  that  I  may  safely  believe  my- 
self entitled  to  a  portion.*'  The  world  has  had 
much  to  say  m  his  praise,  and  both  prose  and 
verse  have  been  employed  to  celebrate  him  in  the 
Northampton  Mercury.  But  Christians  (I  sup- 
pose) have  judged  it  best  to  be  silent.  If  he  ever 
drank  of  the  fountain  of  life,  he  certainly  drank 
also,  and  often  too  freely,  of  certain  other  streams, 
which  are  not  to  be  bought  without  money  and 
without  price.  He  had  virtues  that  dazzled  the 
natural  eye,  and  failings  that  shocked  the  spirit- 
ual one.    But  iste  dies  tndicabit.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

HT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  CHttei/y  Jan.  15,  1785. 

Your  letters  are  always  welcome.  You  can 
always  either  find  something  to  say,  or  can  amuse 
me  and  yourself  vrith  a  sociable  and  friendly  way 
of  saying  nothing.  I  never  found  that  a  letter 
was  the  more  easily  written,  because  the  writing 
of  it  had  been  long  delayed.  On  the  contrary, 
experience  has  taught  roe  to  answer  soon,  that  I 
may  do  it  without  difficulty.  It  is  in  vain  to  wait 
lor  an  accumulation  of  materials  in  a  situation 
such  as  yours  and  mine,  productive  of  few  events. 
At  the  end  of  our  expectations  we  shall  find  our- 
selves as  poor  as  at  the. beginning. 

I  can  hardly  tell  you  with  any  certainty  of  in- 
formation, upon  what  terms  Mr.  Newton  and  I 
may  be  supposed  to  stand  at  present.  A  month 
(I  believe)  has  passed,  since  I  heard  from  him. 
But  my  yrueur,  having  been  in  London  in  the 
course  of  this  week,  whence  he  returned  last 
night,  and  having  called  at  Hoxton,  brought  me 
his  love,  and  an  excuse  for  his  silence,  which  (he 
said)  had  been  occasioned  by  the  frequency  of  his 
preachings  at  this  season.  He  was  not  pleased 
that  my  manuscript  was  not  first  transmitted  to 
him,  and  7  have  cause  to  suspect  that  he  waseven 
moiiified  at  being  informed,  that  a  certam  in- 


scribed poem  was  not  inscribed  to  himself.  But 
we  shall  jumble  together  again,  as  people  timt 
have  an  afifection  for  each  other  at  bottom,  not- 
vrithstanding  now  and  then  a  slight  disagrBemmt, 
always  do. 

I  know  not  whether  Mr.  — ->-^—  has  acted 
in  consequence  of  your  hint,  or  whether,  not 
needing  one,  be  transmitted  to  us  hb  bounty,  be- 
fore he  had  received  it  He  has  hovrever  sent  us 
a  note  lor  twenty  pounds ;  with  which  we  have 
performed  wonders,  in  behalf  of  the  ragged  and  the 
starved.  He  is  a  most  extraordinary  young  man, 
and,  though  I  shall  probably  never  see  him,  will 
always  have  a  niche  in  the  4nuseum  of  my  reve- 
rential remembrance. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  set  a  thousand 
scribblers  to  work,  and  me  among  the  rest  While 
I  lay  in  bed,  waiting  till  I  could  reasonably  hope 
that  the  parlour  might  be  ready  for  me,  I  invoked 
the  muse,  and  composed  the  following  Epitaph.^ 

It  is  destined  (1  believe)  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  which  I  consider  as  a  respectable  repo- 
sitory for  small  matters,  which,  when  intrusted  to 
a  newspaper,  can  expect  but  the  duration  of  a  day. 
But  Nichols  having  at  present  a  small  piece  of 
mine  in  his  hands,  not  yet  printed,  (it  is  called  the 
Poplar  Field,  and  I  suppose  you  have  it)  I  wait 
till  his  obstetrical  aid  has  brought  that  to  fi^t, 
before  I  send  him  a  new  one.  In  his  last  he  pub- 
lished my  epitaph  upon  Tiney ;  which  (I  likewise 
imagine)  has  been  long  in  your  collection. 

Not  a  word  yet  Irom  Johnson.  I  am  easy  how- 
ever upon  the  subject,  being  assured  that  so  k»ig 
as  his  own  interest  is  at  stake,  he  will  not  want  a 
monitor  to  remind  him  of  the  proper  time  to  pub- 
lish. 

You  and  your  family  have  our  sincere  love. 
Forget  not  to  pre^nt  my  respectful  compliments 
to  Miss  Unvrin,  and,  if  you  have  not  done  it  al- 
ready, thank  her  on  my  part  for  the  very  agreea- 
ble narrative  of  LunardL  He  is  a  young  man  (I 
presume)  of  great  good  sense  and  spint,  (his  let- 
ten  at  least,  and  his  enterprising  turn,  beqieak 
him  such)  a  man  qualified  to  shine  not  only  among 
the  stars,  but  in  the  more  useful,  though  hurnhkr 
sphere  of  terrestrial  occupation. 

I  have  been  crossing  the  chaimel  in  a  baOoon, 
ever  since  I  read  of  that  achievement  by  Blanch- 
ard.  I  have  an  insatiable  thint  to  know  the  phi- 
losophical reason,  why  his  vehicle  had  like  to  have 
fallen  into  the  sea,  when  for  aught  that  appears 
the  gas  was  not  at  all  exhausted.  Did  not  the 
extreme  cold  condense  the  inflanunablo  air,  and 
cause  the  globe  to  collapse  1  Tell  me,  and  be  iny 
Apollo  for  ever ! 

AITectionatdy  yours,  W.  C 


*  dee  Oowpei^  Poema 
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TO  THE  BEV.  WILUAM  XTNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIRKD,  i^.  7,  1785. 

We  live  in  a  atate  of  such  uninterrupted  retire- 
meat,  in  which  incidents  worthy  to  he  recorded 
occur  80  seldom,  that  I  always  sit  down  to  write 
with  a  discouraging  conviction  that  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  The  event  commonly  justifies  the  presage. 
For  when  I  have  filled  my  sheet,  I  find  that  I  have 
said  nothing.  Be  it  known  to  you,  however,  that 
I  may  now  at  least  communicate  a  piece  of  intelli- 
firence  to  which  you  will  not  be  altogether  indif- 
ferent, that  I  have  received,  and  returned  to  John- 
son, the  two  first  proof  sheets  of  my  new  publica- 
cion.  The  business  was  despatched  indeed  a 
fortnight  ago,  since  when  I  have  heard  from  him 
DO  further.  From  such  a  bcginuiog  however  I 
venture  to  prognosticate  the  progress,  and  in  due 
time  the  conclusion,  of  the  matter. 

In  the  last  Gentleman's  Magazine  my  Poplar 
Field  appears.  I  have  accordingly  sent  up  two 
pieces  more,  a  Latin  translation  of  it,  which  you 
have  never  seen,  and  another  on  a  Rose-bud,  the 
n<%k  of  which  I  inadvertently  broke,  which,  whe- 
ther you  have  seen  or  not,  I  know  not  As  fiut 
as  Nichols  prints  off  the  poems  I  send  him,  I  send 
him  new  ones.  My  remittance  usually  consists 
of  two;  and  he  publishes  one  of  them  at  a  time. 
I  may  indeed  furnish  him  at  this  rate,  without 
putting  myself  to  any  great  inconvenience.  For 
my  last  supply  was  transmitted  to  him  in  August, 
and  is  but  now  exhausted. 

I  eommumcate  the  following  anecdote  at  yous 
mother's  instance,  who  will  suffer  no  part  of  my 
praise  to  be  sunk  in  oblivion.  A  certain  Lord  has 
hired  a  house  at  Clifton,  in  our  neighbourhood, 
for  a  hunting  seat  There  he  Hves  at  present 
with  his  wife  and  daughter.  They  are  an  exem- 
plary family  in  some  respects,  and  (I  beUeve)  an 
anuable  one  in  all.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Jones, 
the  curate  of  that  parish,  who  often  dines  with 
them  by  invitation  on  a  Sunday,  leconmiended  my 
volume  to  their  reading;  and  his  Lordship,  after 
having  perused  a  part  of  it,  expresaed  to  the  said 
Mr.  Jones  an  ardent  desire  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  author,  fWmi  motives  which  my  great  modesty 
will  not  sufler  me  to  paiticularize.  Mr.  Jones,, 
however,  like  a  wise  man,  informed  his  Lordship, 
that  for  certain  special  reasons  and  causes  1  had 
declined  going  into  company  for  many  yean,  and 
that  therefore  he  must  not  hope  for  my  acquaint- 
ance.  His  Lordship  most  civilly  subjoined,  that 
he  was  sorry  for  it  "  And  is  that  allT'  say  you. 
Now  were  I  to  hear  you  say  so,  I  should  look 
foolish  and  say— "  Yes."— But  having  you  at  a 
distance,  I  snap  my  fingers  at  you,  and  say, — "  No, 
that  is  not  all." — ^Mr.  ,  who  favours  us  now 

and  then  with  his  company  in  an  evening,  as 


usual,  was  not  long  since  disooumng  with  that 
eloquence  which  is  so  peculiar  to  himself,  on  the 
many  providential  interpositions  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  favour.  "  He  had  wudied  for  many 
things  (he  said)  which,  at  the  time  when  he  formed 
those  wishes,  seemed  distant  and  improbable,  some 
of  them  indeed  impossible.  Among  other  wishes 
that  he  had  indulged,  one  was,  that  he  might  be 
connected  with  men  of  genius  and  ability — and  in 
my  connexion  with  this  worthy  gentleman  (saio 
he,  turning  to  me,)  that  wish,  I  am  sure,  is  amply 
gratified."  You  may  suppose  that  I  felt  the  sweat 
gush  out  upon  my  forehead,  when  I  heard  this 
speech;  and  if  you  do,  you  will  not  be  at  all  mis- 
taken. So  much  was  I  delighted  with  the  delica- 
cy of  that  incense. 

Thus  far  I  proceeded  easily  enough;  and  here 
I  laid  down  my  pen,  and  spent  some  minutes  in 
recollection,  endeavouring  to  find  some  subject, 
with  which  1  might  fill  the  little  blank  that  re- 
mains. But  none  presents  itself.  Farewell,  there- 
fore, and  remember  those  who  are  mindful  of  you  1 

Present  our  love  to  all  your  comfortable  f&ie- 
side,  and  believe  me  ever  most  a&ctiooately  youi% 

W.C. 

They  that  read  Greek  with  the  accents  would 
pronounce  the  i  in  ^aim  as  an  «.  But  I  do  not 
hold  with  that  practice,  though  educated  in  it  1 
should  therefore  utter  it  just  as  I  do  the  Latin 
word  JiliOf  taking  the  quantity  for  my  guide. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  XJNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Match  90, 1786. 

I  TnANK  you  for  your  letter.  It  made  me  laugh, 
and  there  are  not  many  things  capable  of  being 
contained  within  the  dimensions  of  a  letter,  fiir 
which  1  see  cause  to  be  more  thankful.  I  was 
plea.<ied  too  to  see  my  opinion  of  his  Lordship's 
fumehalanee  upon  a  subject  that  you  had  so  mneb 
at  heart,  completely  veriiSed.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  eye  of  a  nobleman  vras  ever  dissected.  I  can 
not  help  supposing  however  that,  were  that  organ, 
as  it  exists  in  the  head  of  such  a  pemnage,  to  be 
accurately  examined,  it  would  be  found  to  difier 
materially  in  its  construction  fimm  the  eye  of  a 
commoner;  so  very  different  is  the  view  that  men 
in  an  elevated,  and  in  an  humble  station,  have  </ 
the  same  object.  What  appears  great,  sublime, 
beautifnl,  and  important,  to  yon  and  to  me,  when 
submitted  to  the  notice  of  my  lord,  or  his  grace, 
and  submitted  too  with  the  utmost  humility,  la 
either  too  minute  to  be  visible  at  all,  or  if  seen, 
seems  trivial,  and  of  no  account  My  sappostion 
therefore  seems  not  altogeCher  chhmorical. 

In  two  months  I  have  corrected  proof  sheets  U 
the  amount  of  ninety-three  pages,  and  no  moie 
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[n  other  words,  I  have  received  three  packets. 
Nothing  18  quick  enough  for  impatience,  and  I 
fiippoee  that  the  impatience  of  an  author  has  the 
quickeat  of  all  possible  movements.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  at  this  rate  we  shall  not  publish 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  AftrU  90,  17^ 

I  RETURN  you  thanks  for  a  letter  so  warm  with 


tin  next  autumn.  Should  you  happen  therefore  the  intelligence  of  the  celebrity  of  John  Gilpm. 
to  pass  Johnson's  door,  pop  in  your  head  as  you  I  little  thought,  when  I  mounted  him  upon  my 
go,  and  just  indnuate  to  him,  that,  were  his  re- .  Pegasus,  that  he  would  become  so  famous.  I  havg 
mittances  rather  inore  firequent,  that  frequency  learned  also,  from  Mr.  Newton,  that  he  is  equally 
would  be  no  inconvenience  to  me.  I  much  ex-  renowned  in  Scotland,  and  that  a  lady  there  had 
pected  one  this  evening,  a  fortnight  having  now  undertaken  to  write  a  second  part,  on  the  subject 
elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  last  But  none  of  Mrs.  Gilpin's  return  to  London,  but  not  sno- 
came,  and  I  felt  myself  a  little  mortified.  I  took  ceeding  in  it  ss  she  wished,  she  dropt  it.  He  tells 
up  the  newspaper,  however,  and  read  it  There  I  me  likewise,  that  the  head  master  of  St  Paul's 
found  that  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch  are,  after  gchool  (who  be  is  I  know  not)  has  conceived,  in 
all  their  negotiations,  g<Ang  to  war.  Such  reflec- '  consequence  of  the  entertainment  that  John  has 
tions  as  these  struck  me.  A  great  part  of  Europe  afKxrded  him,  a  vehement  desire  to  write  to  me. 
is  going  to  be  involved  in  the  greatest  of  all  cala-  Let  us  hope  he  vrill  alter  his  mind;  for  should  we 
mities — ^troop8areinmotion~-artilleryi8drawnto-  even  exchange  civilities  on  the  occasion,  Tiroci 
gether — cabinets  are  busted  in  contriving  schemes  nium  will  spoil  all.  The  great  estimation  how- 
of  blood  and  devastation — thousands  will  perish,  ever  in  which  this  knight  of  the  stone-botties  is 
who  are  incapable  of  underatanding  the  dispute ;  held,  may  turn  out  a  dreumstance  propitious  to 
and  thousands,  who,  whatever  the  event  may  be,  the  volume  of  which  his  histoiy  will  make  a  part 
are  little  more  interested  in  it  than  myself,  will  Those  events  that  prove  the  prelude  to  our  greaA- 
Bufier  unspeakable  hardships  in  tiie  course  of  the  est  success,  are  often  apparenUy  trivial  in  them- 
quarrel — Well!  Mr.  Poet,  and  how  thenl  You  selves,  and  such  as  seemed  to  promise  nothing, 
have  composed  certain  verses,  which  you  are  d&-  The  disappointment  that  Hoiace  mentioned  is  re- 
sirouB  to  see  in  print,  and  because  the  impression  versed — We  design  a  mug  and  it  proves  a  hogs- 
seems  to  be  delayed,  you  are  displeased,  not  to  say  head.  It  is  a  little  hard  that  I  alone  should  be 
^Bspirited — ^be  ashamed  of  yourself!  you  live  in  a  unfurnished  with  a  printed  copy  of  this  facetious 
world  in  which  your  feelings  may  find  worthier  story.  When  you  visit  London  next,  you  must 
sulijects — ^be  concerned  for  the  havoc  of  nations,  buy  the  most  elegant  impression  of  it,  and  briqg 
and  mourn  over  your  retarded  volume  when  you  it  with  you.  I  thank  you  also  for  writmg  to  John- 
find  a  dearth  of  more  important  tragedies !  eon.    I  likewise  wrote  to  him  myself.'    Your  kt- 

You  postpone  certain  topics  of  conference  to  our  ter  and  mine  together  have  operated  to  admirstion. 
next  meeting.  When  shall  it  take  place  1  I  do  There  needs  nothing  more  than  that  the  efifect  be 
not  wish  for  you  just  now,  because  the  garden  is  a  lasting,  and  the  whole  will  be  soon  printed  We 
wilderness,  and  so  is  all  the  country  around  us.  now  draw  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifin  book  of 
In  May  we  shall  have  asparagus,  and  weather  in  the  Task.  The  man,  Johnson,  is  like  unto  some 
which  we  may  stroll  to  Weston;  at  least  we  may  vicbus  horses,  that  I  have  known.  They  wrndd 
hope  for  it ;  therefixe  come  in  May;  you  will  find  not  budge  till  they  were  spurred,  and  when  they 
US  happy  to  receive  you,  and  as  much  of  your  fair  were  spurred  they  would  kick-— So  did  he — ^His 
household  as  you  can  bring  with  you.  temper  was  somewhat  disconcerted ;  but  his  pace 

We  are  very  sorzy  for  your  uncle's  indisposition,  was  quickened,  and  I  was  contented. 
The  approach  of  summer  seems  however  to  be  in      I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  following  aen- 
his  favour,  that  season  being  of  all  remedies  for  tence  in  Mr.  Newton's  last — "  I  am  perfectly  sat- 
the  rhemnatism  I  believe  the  most  effectual.  isfied  with  the  propriety  of  your  proceeding  as  to 

I  thank  you  for  your  intelligence  concerning  the  the  publication." — Now  therefore  we  are  fia«mds 
edebrity  of  John  Gilpin.  You  may  be  sure  that  again.  Now  he  once  more  inquires  after  the  work, 
it  was  agreeable — ^but  your  own  feelings  on  occa-  which,  till  he  had  disburdened  himself  of  this  ac- 
aon  of  that  article  pleased  me  most  of  all.  Well,  knowledgment,  neither  he  nor  1,  in  any  of  our 
my  friend,  be  comforted !  You  had  not  an  op-  lettera  to  each  other,  ever  mentioned.  Some  siu^ 
pOTtunity  of  saying  publicly,  "  I  know  the  author."  wind  has  wafied  to  him  a  report  of  those  reasuns 
But  the  author  will  say  as  much  for  you  soon,  and  by  which  I  justified  my  conduct  I  never  made  a 
perhaps  will  fed  in  doing  so  a  gratification  equal  secret  of  them,  but  both  your  mother  and  I  havA 
to  your  own.  studiously  deponted  them  with  those  who  we 

In  the  affair  of  &co>ptfmting,  I  am  precisely  of  thought  were  most  likely  to  transmit  them  to  him 
four  opinico.  Adieu,  W.  0.     i  They  wanted  only  a  heaiing,  which  onoe  obtained. 
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iheir  iolidUj  and  cogency  wore  sucli  that  they 
ivere  sure  to  prevail. 

You  mention  '.    I  fonnerly  knew  the 

man  you  mention,  but  his  elder  brother  much  bet- 
ter. We  were  schoolfellows,  and  he  was  one  of  a 
club  of  seven  Westminster  men,  to  which  I  be- 
longed, whodined  together  every  Thursday.  Should 
it  please  God  to  give  me  ability  to  perform  the 
poet's  part  to  some  purpose,  many  whom  I  once 
called  friends,  but  who  have  once  treated  me  with 
a  most  magnificent  indifference,  will  be  ready  to 
take  me  by  the  hand  again,  and  some,  whom  I 

never  held  in  that  estimation,  will,  like ^  (who 

was  but  a  boy  when  I  left  London)  boast  of  a  con- 
nexion with  me  which  they  never  had.  Had  I  the 
virtues,  and  graces,  and  accomplishments  of  Si. 
Paul  himself,  I  might  have  them  at  Olney,  and 
nobody  would  care  a  button  about  me,  yourself 
and  one  or  two  more  excepted.  Fame  begets 
favour,  and  one  talent,  if  it  be  rubbed  a  little  bright 
by  use  and  practice,  will  procure  a  man  more 
friends  than  a  thousand'virtnes.  Dr.  Johnson  (I 
believe)  in  the  life  of  one  of  our  poets,  says,  that 
he  retired  from  the  world  flattering  himself  that  he 
should  be  regretted.  But  the  world  never  missed 
him.  I  think  his  observation  upon  it  is,  that  the 
vacancy  made  by  the  retreat  of  any  individual  is 
soon  filled  up ;  that  a  man  may  always  be  obscure,- 
if  he  chooses  to  be  so;  and  that  he,  who  neglects 
the  world,  vrill  be  by  the  worid  neglected. 

Your  mother  axid  J  walked  yesterday  in  the 
wilderness.  As  we  entered  the  gate,  a  f^impse  of 
something  white,  contained  in  a  little  hole  in  the 
gate-post,  caught  my  eye.  I  looked  again,  and 
discovered  a*  bird's  nest,  with  two  tiny  eggs  in  it 
By  and  by  they  will  be  fledged,  and  tailed,  and  get 
wing-feathers,  and  fly.  My  case  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  parent  \Aid.  My  nest  is  a  little 
nook.  Here  I  brood  and  hatoh,  and  in  due  time 
my  progeny  takes  wing  and  whistles. 

We  wait  for  the  time  of  your  coming  with  pleas- 
ant expectation.  Yours  truly,  W.  C. 


rO  JOSEPH  HILL,  Esa. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  June  25, 1785. 

I  WRITE  in  a  nook  that  I  call  my  Boudoir.  It 
is  a  summer-house  not  much  bigger  than  a  sedan 
chair,  the  door  of  which  opens  into  the  garden, 
that  is  now  crowded  with  pinks,  roses,  and  honey- 
suckles, and  the  window  into  my  neighbour's  or- 
chard. It  formerly  served  an  apothecary,  now 
dead,  as  a  smoking-room;  and  under  my  feet  is  a 
trap-door,  which  once  covered  a  hole  in  the  ground 
where  he  kept  his  bottles.  At  present  however  it 
is  dedicated  to  sublimer  uses.  Having  lined  it 
with  garden  mate,  and  furnished  it  with  a  table 
and  two  chairs,  hero  I  write  all  uat  1  v/rite  in  the 


summer-time,  whether  to  my  friends,  or  to  the 
public.  It  is  secure  from  all  noise,  and  a  refuge 
from  all  intnudon ;  for  intruders  sometimes  trouble 
me  in  the  winter  evenings  at  Olney .  But  (thanks 
to  my  Boudoir  /)  I  can  now  hide  myself  from  them. 
A  poet's  retreat  is  sacred.  They  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  that  proposition,  and  never  presume  to 
violate  it 

The  last  sentence  puts  me  in  mind  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  ordered  my  volume  to  your  door.  My 
bookseller  is  the  most  dilatory* of  all  his  fraternity, 
or  you  would  have  received  it  long  since.  It  is 
more  than  a  month  since  I  returned  him  the  la«» 
proof,  and  consequently  since  the  printing  wa^ 
finished.  1  sent  him  the  manuscript  at  the  be 
ginning  of  last  November,  that  he  might  publisL 
while  the  town  was  full,  and  he  will  hit  the  exact 
moment  when  it  is  entirely  empty.  Patience  (you 
will  perceive)  is  in  no  situati<m  exempted  from  the 
severest  trials ;  a  remark  that  may  serve  to  comfort 
you  under  the  numberless  trials  of  your  own.* 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Juljf  S7,  1785. 

You  and  your  party  left  me  in  a  frame  of  minci 
that  indisposed  me  mueh  to  company.  1  com- 
forted myself  with  the  hope  that  I  should  spend  a 
silent  day,  in  which  I  should  find  abundant  lei* 
sure  to  indulge  sensations  which,  though  of  the 
melancholy  kind,  I  yet  wished  to  nourish.  But 
that  hope  proved  vain.    In  less  than  an  hour  after 

your  departure,  Mr. made  his  appearance  at 

the  green-house  door.  We  were  obliged  to  ask 
him  to  dinner,  and  he  dined  vrith  us.  He  is  an 
agreeable,  sensible,  well-bred  young  man,  but  with 
all  his  recommendations,  I  felt  that  on  that  occa- 
sion I  could  have  spared  him.  So  much  better 
are  the  absent,  whom  we  love  much,  than  the 
present  whom  we  love  a  little.  1  have  however 
made  myself  amends  since,  and  nothing  else 
having  interfered,  have  sent  many  a  thought 
after  you. 

You  had  been  gone  two  days  when  a  violent 
thunder-storm  came  over  us.  I  vras  passing  out 
of  the  parlour  into  the  hall,  with  Mungo  at  my 
heels,  when  a  flash  seemed  to  fill  the  room  with 
fire.  In  the  same  instant  came  the  clap,  so  that 
the  explosion  was  (I  suppose)  perpendicular  to 
the  roof.  Mungo's  courage  upon  the  tremendous 
occasion  constrained  me  to  smile,  in  spite  of  the 
solemn  impression  that  such  an  event  never  fails 
to  afiect  me  vrith — the  moment  that  he  heard  the 
thunder  (wliich  was  like  the  burst  of  a  great  gun), 

*  la  this  inierralTha'nMk  was  puUMwa. 
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with  a  wrinkled  forehead,  and  with  eyes  dizeded 
Co  the  ceiling,  whence  the  aoond  aeemed  to  pio- 
eeed,  he  barked;  bat  he  balked  exactly  in  concert 
with  the  thunder.  It  thundered  once,  and  he 
Muked  once;  and  so  precisely  the  Teiy  instant 
when  the  thunder  happened,  that  both  sounds 
seemed  to  begin  and  to  end  together.  Some  dogs 
win  clap  their  tails  close,  and  sneak  into  a  comer, 
at  such  a  time,  but  Mungo  it  seems  is  of  a  more 
fearless  family.  A  house  at  no  greatf  distance 
from  oun  was  the  mark  to  which  the  lightning 
was  directed;  it  knocked  down  the  chimney,  split 
the  building,  and  carried  away  the  comer  of  the 
>iext  house,  in  which  lay  a  fellow  drunk,  and 
asleep  upon  his  bed — ^it  roused  and  terrified  him, 
and  he  promises  to  get  drunk  no  more ;  but  I  have 
seen  a  woful  end  of  many  such  conversions.  T 
remember  but  one  such  storm  at  Olney  since  I 
have  known  the  place ;  and  I  am  glad  that  it  did 
not  happen  two  days  sooner  for  the  sake  of  the 
ladies,  who  would  probably,  one  of  them  at  least, 
have  been  alarmed  by  it.  I  have  received,  since 
you  went,  two  very  flattering  letters  of  thanks, 
one  from  Mr.  Bacon,  and  one  from  Mr.  Barham, 
such  as  might  make  a  lean  poet  plump,  and  an 
humble  poet  proud.  But  being  myself  neither 
lean  nor  humble,  I  know  of  no  other  effect  they 
had,  than  that  they  pleased  me ;  and  I  communi- 
cate the  intelligence  to  you,  not  without  an  as- 
sured hope  that  you  wiO  be  pleased  also.  We 
are  now  going  to  walk,  and  thus  far  I  have  writ- 
ten before  I  have  received  your  letter.  Friday. — 
1  must  now  be  as  compact  as  possible.  When  I 
began,  I  designed  four  sides,  but  my  packet  being 
transformed  into  two  single  epistles,  I  can  conse- 
quently afford  you  but  three.  I  have  filled  a  large 
sheet  with  animadversions  upon  Pope.  I  am 
proceeding  in  my  translation — "  Velis  et  remis, 
omnibus  ncrvia" — as  Hudibrashas  it;  andif  Grod 
give  me  health  and  ability,  will  put  it  into  your 

hands  when  I  see  you  next.    Mr. ^h  has  just 

left  us.  He  has  read  my  book,  and,  as  if  fearful 
that  I  had  overlooked  some  of  them  myself,  has 
\K>inted  out  to  me  all  its  beauties,  i  do  assure 
vou  the  man  has  a  very  acute  discernment,  and  a 
laste  that  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with.  I  hope 
that  you  arc  of  the  same  opiiuon. 

Be  not  sorry  that  your  love  of  Christ  was  ex- 
cited in  you  by  a  picture.  Could  a  dog  or  cat 
suggest  to  me  the  thought,  that  Christ  is  prociouB, 
1  would  not  despise  that  thought  because  a  dog  or 
eat  suggested  it.  The  meanness  of  the  instra- 
mcnt  can  not  debase  the  nobleness  of  the  princi- 
ple. He  that  kneels  before  a  picture  of  Christ,  is 
an  idolater.  But  he  in  whose  heart  the  sight  of  a 
picture  kindics  a  warm  remembrance  of  the  Sa- 
viour's sufferings,  must  be  a  Christian.  Suppose 
vhat  I  dream  as  Grardiner  did,  that  Christ  walks 
oefore  me,  that  he  turns  and  smiles  upon  me,  and 


filh  my  soul  with  ineflaUekife  aad  joy.  Will  m 
man  tell  me  thai  I  am  deceived,  that  I  ought  not 
to  love  or  rejoice  in  him  for  such  a  reason,  be- 
cause a  dream  is  merely  a  picture  drawn  upon 
the  imaginatk>n1  I  hold  not  with  such  divinity. 
To  love  Christ  is  the  greatest  dignity  of  man,  be 
that  aflRxtion  wrought  in  him  how  it  may. 

Adieu !    May  the  blesong  of  God  be  upoQ  yoa 
allt    It  is  your  mother's  heart's  wish  and  miiie; 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 

TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Attgtut  27,  178S. 

I  WAS  low  in  spirits  yesterday,  when  your  pa]«- 
oel  came  and  raised  them.  Eveiy  proolT  of  atten- 
tion  and  regard  to  a  man  who  lives  in  a  vinegar 
bottle  is  welcome  from  his  firiends  on  the  outside 
of  it — accordingly  your  books  were  welcome  (you 
must  not  forget  by  the  way  that  I  want  the  ori- 
ginal, of  which  you  have  sent  me  the  translatioii 
only)  and  the  ruffles  firom  Miss  Shuttleworth 
most  welcome.  I  am  covetous,  if  ever  man  wu^ 
of  living  in  the  remembrance  of  absentees  whom 
I  highly  value  and  esteem,  and  consequently  foh 
myself  much  gratified  by  her  very  obliging  pre* 
sent.  1  have  had  more  comfort,  fiir  more  comfint, 
in  the  oonnexbns  that  I  have  fomied  within  the 
last  twenty  yean,  than  in  the  more  numerous 
ones  that  I  had  before. 

Memorandum — The  latter  are  almost  all  Un- 
wins  or  Unwinisms. 

You  are  entitled  to  my  thanks  also  for  the  fa- 
cetious engravings  of  John  Gilpin.  A  seiiooi 
poem  is  like  a  swan,  it  flies  heavily,  and  never  far, 
but  a  jest  has  the  wings  of  a  swallow,  that  never 
tire,  and  that  carry  it  into  every  nook  and  oo^ 
ner.  I  am  perfectly  a  stranger  however  to  the 
reception  that  my  volume  meets  with,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  respect  of  my  nonchcUanee  upon  that  sub- 
ject, if  authore  would  but  copy  so  fidr  an  exam- 
ple, am  a  most  exemplaiy  character.  I  must  tell 
you  nevertheless,  that  although  the  laurels  that  I 
gain  at  Olney  will  never  minister  much  to  my 
pride,   I  have  acquired  some.    The  Rev.  Mr. 

S ■ —  is  my  admirer,  and  thinks  my  second 

volume  superior  to  my  first.  It  ought  to  be  so. 
If  we  do  not  improve  by  practice,  then  nothing 
can  mend  us ;  and  a  man  has  no  more  cause  to  be 
mortified  at  being  told  that  he  has  excelled  him* 
self,  than  the  elephant  had,  whose  praise  it  was, 
that  he  was  the  greatest  elephant  in  the  world, 
himself  excepted.  If  it  be  fair  to  judge  of  a  book 
by  an  extract,  I  do  hot  wonder  that  you  were  hM 
little  edified  by  Johnson's  JoumaL  It  is  even 
more  ridiculous  than  was  poor  's  of  flatu- 

lent memory.  The  portion  of  it  given  to  us  in 
this  day's  paper  contains  not  one  sentiment  worth 
one  farthing;  except  the  last,  in  which  he  n. 
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wctrea  to  bind  himaelf  with  no  more  unbidden 
obligations.  Poor  man!  one  woald  think,  that 
lo  pray  for  his  dead  wife,  and  to  pinch  himself 
with  church  fasts,  had  been  ahnost  the  whole  of 
hie  religion.  I  am  sorry  that  he,  who  was  so 
manly  an  advocate  for  the  cause  of  virtue  in  all 
other  i^aces,  was  so  childishly  employed,  and  so 
superstidously  too,  in  his  cloeet  Had  he  studied 
his  Bible  more,  to  which  by  his  own  confession 
he  was  in  great  part  a  stranger,  he  had  known 
better  what  use  to  make  of  his  retired  hours,  and 
had  trifled  less.  His  lucubrations  of  this  sort 
have  rather  the  appearance  of  religious  dotage, 
than  of  any  yigorous  exertions  towards  God.  It 
will  be  well  if  the  publication  prove  not  hurtiiil 
in  its  efiects,  by  exposing  the  best  cause,  already 
too  much  despised,  to  ridicule  still  more  profane. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  same  paper  I  find  a  long 
string  of  aphorisms,  and  maxims,  and  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  life,  which,  though  they  appear  not  with 
his  name,  are  so  much  in  his  manner,  with  the 
above-mentioned,  that  I  suspect  them  for  his.  I 
have  not  read  them  all,  but  seyeral  of  them  I  read 
that  were  trivial  enough :  for  the  sake  of  one  how- 
ever I  give  him  the  Test — ^he  advises  never  to  ban- 
ish hope  entirely,  because  it  is  the  cordial  of  life, 
although  it  be  the  greatest  flatterer  in  the  world. 
Such  a  measure  of  hope  as  may  not  endanger  my 
peace  by  disappointment  I  would  wish  to  cherish 
upon  every  subject,  in  which  I  am  interested. 
But  there  lies  the  difficulty.  A  cure  however, 
and  the  only  one,  for  all  the  irregularities  both  of 
hope  and  fear,  is  found  in  submission  to  the  will 
of  God.    Happy  they  that  have  it! 

This  last  sentence  puts  me  in  mind  of  your  re- 
ference to  Blair  in  a  former  letter,  whom  you  there 
permitted  to  be  your  arbiter  to  adjust  the  respective 
claims  of  wfio  or  tfuU,  I  do  not  rashly  differ  from 
so  great  a  grammarian,  nor  do  at  any  rate  diflfer 
from  him  altogether — ^upon  solemn  occasions,  as 
in  prayer  or  preaching  for  instance,  I  would  be 
strictly  correct,  and  upon  stately  ones,  for  instance 
were  I  writing  an  epic  poem,  I  would  be  so  like- 
wise, but  not  upon  familiar  occasions.  Gk>d  who 
hcareth  prayer,  is  right  Hector  who  saw  Patro- 
clus,  is  right  And  the  man  that  dresses  me  every 
day,  is  in  my  mind  right  also; — because  the  con- 
trary would  give  an  air  of  stiffness  and  pedantry  to 
an  expression,  that  in  respect  of  the  matter  of  it 
can  not  be  too  negligently  made  up. 

Adieu,  my  dear  William!  I  have  scribbled witli 
all  my  might,  which,  break&st-timo  excepted,  has 
been  my  employment  ever  since  I  rose,  and  it  is 
now  past  one.  Yours,  W.  C. 

TO  LADY  HESKETH. 
MY  DEAR  COUSIN,  Oct.  12,  1785. 

It  is  no  new  thing  with  you  to  give  pleasure. 
But  I  will  venture  to  say  that  you  do  not  often 


give  more  than  you  gave  me  this  morning.  When 
I  came  down  to  breakfast,  and  found  upon  the 
table  a  letter  franked  by  my  uncle,  and  when 
opening  that  firank  I  found  that  it  contained  a  let- 
ter from  you,  I  said  within  myself—*  This  is  just 
as  it  should  be.  We  are  all  grown  young  again, 
and  the  days  that  I  thought  I  should  see  no  more, 
are  actually  returned.'  You  perceive  therefore 
that  you  judged  well  when  you  conjectured  that  a 
line  ^m  you  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  me.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  as  in  fact  it  proved,  a 
most  agreeable  surprise,  for  I  can  truly  boast  of  an 
affection  for  you,  that  neither  years,  nor  interrupt^ 
ed  intercourse,  have  at  all  abated.  I  need  only 
recollect  how  much  1  valued  you  once,  and  wi^ 
how  much  cause,  immediately  to  feel  a. revival 
of  the  same  value:  if  that  can  be  said  to  revive, 
which  at  the  most  has  only  been  dormant  foe 
want  of  employment.  But  I  slander  it  when  I  say 
that  it  has  slept.  A  thousand  times  have  I  re* 
collected  a  thousand  scenes,  in  which  our  two 
selves  have  formed  the  whole  of  the  drama,  with 
the  greatest  pleasure;  at  times  too,  when  I  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  I  should  ever  hear  from  you 
again.  I  have  laughed  with  you  at  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments,  which  afforded  us,  as  you 
well  know,  a  fund  of  merriment  that  deserves  never 
to  be  forgot.  I  have  walked  with  you  to  Netley 
Abbey,  and  have  scrambled  with  you  over  hedges 
in  every  direction,  and  many  other  feats  wo  have 
performed  together,  upon  the  field  of  my  remem- 
brance, and  all  within  these  few  years.  Should  1 
say  within  this  twelvemonth,  I  should  not  trans- 
gress the  truth.  The  hours  that  I^have  spent 
with  you  were  among  the  pleasantest  of  my  former 
days,  and  are  therefore  chronicled  in  my  mind  so 
deeply  as  to  feel  no  erasure.  Neither  do  I  forget 
my  poor  friend  Sir  Thomas.  I  should  remember 
him  indeed,  at  any  rate,  on  account  of  his  personal 
kindness  to  myself;  but  the  last  testimony  that  he 
gave  of  his  regard  for  you  endears  him  to  me  still 
more.  With  his  uncommon  understandmg  (for 
with  many  peculiarities  he  had  more  sense  than 
any  of  his  acquaintance,)  and  with  his  generous 
sensibilities,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  he  should 
not  distinguish  you  as  he  has  done.  As  it  was 
the  last,  so  it  was  the  best  proof  that  ho  could  give, 
of  a  judgment  that  never  deceived  him,  when  he 
would  allow  himself  leisure  to  consult  it. 

You  say  that  you  have  often  heard  of  me;  that 
puzzles  me.  I  can  not  imagine  from  what  quarter, 
but  it  is  no  matter.  I  must  tell  you  however,  my 
cousin,  that  your  information  has  been  a  little  de- 
fective. That  I  am  happy  m  my  situation  is  trwi ; 
I  Uve,  and  have  lived  these  twenty  years,  with 
Mrs.  Unwin,  to  whose  affectionate  care  of  me, 
during  the  far  greater  part  of  that  time,  is  under 
Providence  owing  that  I  live  at  all.  Bui  I  iia  not 
account  myself  happy  in  having  been  for  ihutper* 
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of  those  years  in  a  state  of  mind,  that  has  made  all 
that  care  and  attention  neccssaiy;  an  attention 
and  a  care  that  have  injured  her  health,  and  which, 
had  she  not  been  uncommonly  supported,  must 
have  brought  her  to  the  gniTe.  But  I  will  pass  to 
another  subject;  it  would  be  cruel  to  particularize 
only  to  give  pain,  neither  would  I  by  any  means 
give  a  sable  hue  to  the  first  letter  of  a  correspond- 
ence so  unexpectedly  renewed. 

I  am  delighted  with  what  you  tell  me  of  my 
uncle's  good  health.  To  enjoy  any  measure  of 
cheerfulness  at  so  late  a  day  is  much.  But  to  have 
that  late  day  enlivened  with  the  vivacity  of  youth, 
is  much  more,  and  in  these  postdiluvian  times  a 
rarity  indeed.  Happy  for  the  most  part  are  pa- 
rents who  have  daughters.  Daughters  are  not  apt 
to  outlive  their  natural  affections,  which  a  son  has 
generally  survived  even  before  his  bo3ri8h  years 
are  expired.  I  rejoice  particularly  in  my  uncle's 
felicity,  who  has  three  female  descendants  from 
his  litUe  pcraon,  who  leave  him  nothing  to  wish 
for  upon  that  head. 

My  dear  cousin,  dejection  of  spirits,  which  (I 
suppose)  may  have  prevented  many  a  man  from 
becoming  an  author,  made  me  one.  I  find  con- 
stant employment  necessary,  and  therefore  take 
care  to  be  constantly  employed.  Manual  occupa- 
tions do  not  engage  the  mind  sufficiently,  as  I 
know  by  experience,  having  tried  many.  But 
composition,  especially  of  verse,  absorbs  it  wholly. 
I  write  therefore^generally  three  hours  in  a  morn- 
ing, and  in  an  evening  I  transcribe.  I  read  also, 
but  less  than  I  write,  for  I  must  have  bodily  exer- 
cise, and  thirefore  never  pajs  a  day  without  it 

You  ask  me  where  I  have  been  this  summer.  I 
answer,  at  Olney.  Should  you  ask  me  where  I 
spent  the  lasit  seventeen  summers,  I  should  still 
answer  at  Olney.  Ay,  and  the  winters  also;  I 
have  seldom  left  it,  and  except  when  I  attended 
ray  brother  in  his  last  illness,  never  I  believe  a 
fortnight  together. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  cousin,  I  shall  not  always  be 
thus  nimble  in  reply,  but  shall  always  have  great 
pleasure  in  answering  you  when  I  can. 

Youn,  my  friend  and  cousin,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  l>£AB  WILLIAM,  '    Oct.  23, 1785. 

You  might  well  suppose  that  your  letter  had 
miscarried,  though  in  fact  it  was  duly  received.  1 
am  not  ofle  *.  so  long  in  arrear,  and  you  may  assure 
yourself  that  when  at  any  time  it  happens  that  I 
am  so,  neither  neglect  nor  idleness  is  the  cause.  I 
have,  as  yon  well  know,  a  daily  occupation,  forty 
lines  to  translate,  a  task  which  I  never  excuse  my- 
•ell  wbfin  it  is  possible  to  perform  it.  Equally 
MMliUmis  I  am  in  the  matter  of  transcribing,  so  that 


between  both,  my  morning  and  evening  are  finr  the 
most  part  completely  engaged.  Add  to  this,  that 
though  my  spirits  are  seldom  so  bad  but  1  can 
write  verse,  they  aie  often  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  to 
make  the  productbn  of  a  letter  impossible.  So 
much  for  a  trespass  which  called  for  some  apology, 
but  for  which  to  apologize  further,  would  be  f 
commit  a  greater  trespass  still. 

I  am  now  in  the  twentieth  book  of  Homer,  and 
shall  assuredly  proceed,  because  the  faither  I  go 
the  more  I  find  myself  justified  in  the  undertaking: 
and  in  due  time,  if  I  live,  shall  assuredly  pubhi^ 
In  the  whole  I  shall  have  composed  about  forty 
thousand  verses,  about  which  forty  thousand  verses 
I  shall  have  taken  great  pains,  on  no  occasion  suf- 
fering  a  slovenly  fine  to  escape  me.  I  leave  you 
to  guess  therefore  whether,  such  a  labour  once 
achieved,  I  shall  not  determine  to  turn  it  to  somo 
account,  and  to  gain  myself  profit  if  I  can,  if  not, 
at  least  some  credit,  for  my  reward. 

I  perfectly  approve  of  your  course  with  John. 
The  most  entertaining  books  are  best  to  begin 
with,  and  none  in  the  world,  so  far  as  entertain- 
ment is  concerned,  deserves  the  preference  to  Ho> 
mer.  Neither  do  I  know,  that  there  is  any  where 
to  be  found  Greek  of  easier  construction.  Poetical 
Greek  I  mean;  and  as  for  prose,  I  should  recom- 
mend Xenophon's  CyropsBdia.  That  also  is  a 
most  amusing  narrative,  and  ten  times  easier  to 
understand  than  the  crabbed  epigrams  and  scrib- 
blements  of  the  minor  poets,  that  are  generally  put 
into  the  hands  of  boys.  I  took  particular  notice 
of  the  neatness  of  John's  Greek  character,  which 
(let  me  tell  you)  deserves  its  share  of  commendft- 
tion;  for  to  write  the  language  legibly  u  not  the 
lot  of  every  man  who  can  read  it  Witness  my- 
self for  one. 

I  like  the  little  ode  of  Huntingford's  that  yoc 
sent  me.  In  such  matters  we  do  not  expect  much 
novelty,  or  much  depth  of  thought.  The  expves* 
sion  is  all  in  all,  which  to  me  at  least  appears  to 
be  faultiess. 

Adieu,  my  dear  William !  We  are  well,  and 
you  and  yours  are  ever  the  objects  of  our  aiieciion 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN,  Oltuy,  Nov.  9,  1785. 

Whose  last  most  affectionate  letter  has  run  in 
my  head  ever  unce  I  received  it,  and  which  I  Jiow 
sit  down  to  answer  two  days  sooner  than  the  poet 
will  serve  me;  I  thank  you  for  it,  and  with  a 
warmth  for  which  I  am  sure  you  will  give  me  cre- 
dit, though  I  do  not  spend  many  words  in  describ- 
ing it.  I  do  not  seek  new  friends,  not  being  alto- 
gether sure  that  I  should  find  them,  but  have  un- 
speakable pleanue  in  being  still  beloved  by  an  oM 
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one.  I  hope  that  now  our  oornspondence  has  sof- 
lered  its  la&t  interruption ;  and  that  we  shall  go 
down  together  to  the  grave,  chatting  and  chirping 
M  merrily  as  such  a  scene  of  things  as  this  will 
pencit. 

I  am  happy  that  my  poems  have  pleased  you. 
My  Tohone  has  afforded  me  no  such  pleasure  at 
any  time,  either  ^^hile  I  was  writing  it,  or  since  its 
pioblication,  as  I  have  derived  from  yours  and  my 
nncle's  opinion  of  it.  I  make  certain  allowances 
fi>r  partiality,  and  for  that  peculiar  quickness  of 
taste,  with  which  you  hoth  relish  what  yon  like, 
and  after  all  drawbacks,  upon  those  accounts  duly 
made,  find  myself  rich  in  the  measure  of  your  ap- 
probation that  still  remains.  But  upon  all  I  ho- 
nour John  Gilpin,  since  it  was  he  who  first  encour 
raged  you  to  write.  I  made  him  on  purpose  to 
laugh  at,  and  he  served  his  purpose  well ;  but  I  am 
now  in  debt  to  him  for  a  more  valuable  acqmsmon 
than  all  the  laughter  in  the  world  amounts  to,  the 
recovery  of  my  intercourse  with  you,  which  is  to 
me  inestimable.  My  benevolent  and  generous 
cousin,  when  I  was  once  asked  if  I  wanted  any 
thing,  and  given  delicately  enough  to  understand 
that  the  inquirer  was  ready  to  supply  all  my  occa- 
sbns,  I  thankfully  and  civilly,  but  positively,  de- 
clined the  favour.  I  neither  suffer,  nor  have  suf- 
fered any  such  inconveniences  as  I  had  not  much 
rather  endure,  than  come  under  obligations  of  that 
sort  to  a  person  comparatively  with  yourself  a 
stranger  to  me.  But  to  you  I  answer  otherwise. 
I  know  you  thoroughly,  and  the  liberality  of  your 
disposition ;  and  have  that  consummate  confiitence 
in  the  onccrity  of  your  wish  to  serve  me,  that  de- 
fivers  me  from  all  awkward  constraint,  and  from 
all  fear  of  trespassing  by  acceptance.  To  you, 
therefore,  I  reply,  yes.  Whensoever  and  whatso- 
ever, and  in  what  manner  soever  you  please;  and 
add  moreover,  that  my  affection  for  the  giver  is 
snch,  as  will  increase  to  me  tenfold  the  satisfiu;tion 
that  I  shall  have  in  receiving.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  I  should  let  you  a  little  into  the  state 
of  my  finances,  that  you  may  not  suppose  them 
more  narrowly  circumscribed  than  they  aro.  Since 
Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  have  lived  at  Olney,  we  have 
had  but  one  purse,  although  during  the  whole  of 
that  time,  till  lately,  her  income  was  nearly  double 
mine.  Her  revenues  indeed  are  now  in  some  mea- 
sure reduced,  and  do  not  much  exceed  my  own ; 
the  worst  consequence  of  this  is,  that  we  are  forc- 
ed to  deny  ourselves  some  things  which  hitherto 
we  have  been  better  able  to  afiKnd,  but  they  are 
each  things  as  neither  life,  nor  the  well-being  of 
life  depend  upon.  My  own  income  has  been  bet- 
ter than  it  is,  but  when  it  was  best,  it  woukl  not 
have  enabled  me  to  live  as  my  connexiona  demand- 
ed that  I  should,  had  it  not  been  combined  with  a 
better  than  itself,  at  least  at  this  end  of  the  king- 
dom. Of  this  I  had  full  proof  during  three  months 
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that  I  spent  m  lodgings  at  Huntingdon,  in  which 
time,  by  the  help  of  good  management,  and  a  clear 
notion  of  economical  matters,  I  contrived  to  spend 
the  income  of  a  twelvemonth.  Now,  my  beloved 
cousin,  you  are  in  possession  of  the  whole  case  as 
it  stands.  Strain  no  points  to  your  own  inconve- 
nience or  hurt,  for  there  is  no  need  of  it,  but  in- 
dulge yourself  in  communicating  (no  matter  what) 
that  you  can  spare  without  missing  it,  since  by  so 
doing  you  will  be  sure  to  add  to  the  comforts  of 
my  life  one  of  the  sweetest  that  I  can  enjoy — a 
token  and  proof  of  your  affection. 

In  the  affair  of  my  next  publication,  toward 
which  you  also  offer  me  so  kindly  your  assistance, 
there  will  be  no  need  that  you  should  help  me  in 
the  manner  that  you  propose.  It  will  be  a  large 
work,  consisting,  I  should  imagine,  of  six  volumes 
at  least.  The  twelfth  of  this  month  I  shall  have 
spent  a  year  upon  it,  and  it  will  cost  me  more  than 
another.  I  do  not  love  the  bookseDeis  well  enough 
to  make  them  a  present  of  such  a  labour,  but  in- 
tend to  publish  by  subscription.  Your  vote  and 
interest,  my  dear  cousin,  upon  the  occasion,  if  you 
please,  but  nothing  more !  I  will  trouble  you  with 
some  papers  of  proposals,  when  the  time  shall 
come,  and  am  sure  that  you  will  circulate  as  many 
for  me  as  you  can.  Now,  my  dear,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  a  secret.  It  is  a  great  secret,  that  you 
must  not  whisper  even  to  your  cat.  No  creature 
is  at  this  moment  apprised  of  it  but  Mrs.  Unwin 
and  her  son.  I  am  making  a  new  translation  of 
Homer,  and  am  on  the  point  of  flnMhing  the 
twenty-first  book  of  the  Iliad.  The  reasons  up- 
on which  I  undertake  this  Herenlean  labour,  and 
by  which  I  justify  an  enterprise  in  which  I  seem 
so  efiEectually  anticipated  by  Pope,  although  in  ftct 
he  has  not  anticipated  me  at  all,  I  may  possibly 
give  you,  if  you  wish  for  them,  when  I  can  find 
nothing  more  interesting  to  say.  A  period  which 
I  do  not  conceive  to  be  very  near!  I  have  not  an- 
swered many  things  in  your  letter,  nor  can  I  do  it 
at  present  frnt  want  of  room.  I  can  not  believe  but 
that  I  should  know  you,  notwithstanding  all  that 
tune  may  have  done.  There  is  not  a  feature  of 
your  face,  could  I  meet  it  upon  the  road  by  itself 
that  I  should  not  instantly  recdlect  I  should  say, 
that  is  my  cousin's  nose,  or  those  are  her  lips  and 
her  chin,  and  no  woman  upon  earth  can  claim  them 
but  herself  As  for  me,  I  am  a  very  smart  youth 
of  my  years.  I  am  not  indeed  grown  gray  so 
much  as  I  am  grown  bald.  No  matter.  Then 
was  more  hair  in  the  worid  than  ever  had  the  he 
noor  to  belong  to  me.  Accordingly  having  found 
just  enough  to  curl  a  little  at  my  ears,  and  to  i]<- 
termix  with  a  little  of  my  own  that  still  hangs  be* 
hind,  I  appear,  if  you  see  me  in  the  aAemoon,  ta 
have  a  very  decent  head-dress,  not  easily  distin- 
guished fimm  my  natural  growth;  which  bein^ 
worn  with  a  small  bag,  and  a  black  riband  aboiu 
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my  neck,  eontiniies  to  me  tlie  chamiB  of  my  youth, 
even  on  the  Terge  of  age.  Away  with  the  fear  at 
writing  too  often. 

Youfii  my  deareel  cousin,  W.  C. 
P.  8.  That  the  view  I  give  you  of  my- 

self may  be  complete,  I  add  the  two  following 
item*— That  I  am  in  debt  to  nobody,  and  that  I 
giowiat 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Mr  DEAREST  COUfltN, 

I  AM  glad  that  I  always  loved  you  as  I  did.  It 
releases  me  from  any  occasion  to  suspect  that  my 
present  affection  for  you  is  indebted  for  its  exist- 
ence to  any  selfish  considerations.  No,  I  am  sure 
I  love  you  disinterestedly,  and  for  your  own  sake, 
because  I  never  thought  of  you  with  any  other 
sensations  than  those  of  the  truest  affection,  even 
whik  I  was  under  the  influence  of  a  persuasion 
that  1  should  never  hear  from  you  again.  But 
with  my  present  feelings,  superadded  to  those  that 
I  always  had  for  you,  I  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
do  justice  to  my  sensations.  I  perceive  myself  in 
a  state  of  mind  similar  to  that  of  the  traveller,  de- 
seiibed  in  Pope's  Mesriah,  who,  as  he  passes  through 
a  sandy  desert,  starts  at  the  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed sound  of  a  waterfall.  You  have  placed  me  in 
a  situation  new  to  me,  and  in  which  I  feel  myself 
somewhat  puzded  how  I  ought  to  behave.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  would  not  grieve  you,  by  putting 
a  check  upon  your  bounty,  I  would  be  as  careful 
not  to  abuse  it,  as  if  I  were  a  miser,  and  the  ques- 
tion not  about  your  money,  but  my  own. 

Although  I  do  not  suspect  that  a  secret  to  you, 
my  cousin,  is  any  burthen,  yet  having  maturely 
considered  that  point,  since  I  wrote  my  last,  I  feel 
myself  altogether  disposed  to  release  you  from  the 
injunction,  to  that  effect,  under  which  I  laid  you. 
I  have  now  made  sush  a  progress  in  translation, 
that  I  need  neither  fear  that  I  shall  stop  short  of 
the  end,  nor  that  any  other  rider  of  Pegasus  should 
overtake  me.  Therefore  if  at  any  time  it  should 
fall  fairly  in  ypur  way,  or  you  should  feel  your- 
self invited  to  say  I  am  so  occupied,  you  have  my 
poetship's  f^  permisrion.  Dr.  Johnson  read,  and 
recommended  my  first  volume.  W.  C. 


rO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Mf  DEAn  FRIEND,  Nov.  9,  1785. 

You  desired  me  to  return  your  good  brother  the 
l«ishop's  chaise  as  soon  as  I  conveniently  could, 
and  the  weather  having  forbidden  us  Ut  hope  for 
tne  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  Mrs.  Bagot  with 
fm^  this  morning,  I  return  it  now,  lest,  as  you 


told  me  that  your  stay  in  this  oountiy  wouli  be 
short,  you  should  be  gone  befon  it  could  xeadi 
you. 

I  wish,  as  you  do^  that  the  charge  in  qoestioB 
could  find  its  way  into  all  the  parsonages  in  the 
nation.  It  is  so  generally  applicaUe,  and  yet  ac 
pointedly  enforced,  that  it  deserves  the  most  ex- 
tensive spread.  I  find  in  it  the  happiest  mixtiure 
of  spiritual  authority,  the  meekness  of  a  Christian, 
and  the  good  manners  of  a  gentleman.  It  has 
convinced  me,  that  the  poet,  who,  hke  myself 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  pay  the  author  of  such  val- 
uable admonition  a  compliment,  shall  do  at  least 
as  much  honour  to  himself  as  to  his  subject. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Dcc.  24,  I785l 

You  would  have  found  a  letter  from  me  at  Mr. 
•'s,  according  to  your  assignation,  had  not 


the  post,  setting  out  two  hours  sooner  than  the 
usual  time,  prevented  me.  The  Odyssey  that  you 
sent  has  but  one  fault,  at  least  but  one  that  I  luive 
discolored,  which  is,  that  1  can  not  read  it  The 
very  attempt,  if  persevered  in,  would  soon  make 
me  as  blind  as  Homer  was  himself.  I  am  now 
in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad ;  shall  bo  obliged  to 
you  therefore  for  a  more  legible  one  by  the  fint 
opportunity. 

I  wrote  to  Johnson  lately,  desiring  him  to  give 
me  advice  and  information  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
posals for  a  sube^ption ;  and  he  desired  me  in 
his  answer  not  to  use  that  mode  of  publication, 
but  to  treat  with  him ;  adding,  that  he  could  make 
me  such  oflcrs,  as  (he  believed)  I  should  approve. 
I  have  replied  to  his  letter,  but  abide  by  my  fint 
purpose. 

Having  occanon  to  write  to  Mr.  ■  ,  con- 

cerning his  princely  benevolence,  extended  this 
year  also  to  the  poor  of  Olney,  I  put  in  a  good 
word  for  my  poor  self  likewise,  and  have  received 
a  very  obliging  and  encouraging  answer.  He 
promises  me  six  names  in  particular,  that  (he 
says)  will  do  me  no  discredit,  and  expresses  a  wish 
to  be  served  vrith  paptn  as  soon  as  they  shall  be 
printed. 

I  meet  with  encouragement  from  all  quarters, 
such  as  I  find  need  of  indeed  in  an  enterprise  of 
such  length  and  moment,  but  such  as  at  the  same 
time  I  find  effectual.  Homer  is  not  a  poet  to  be 
translated  under  the  disadvantages  of  doubts  and 
dejection. 

Let  me  sing  the  pruscs  of  the  desk  which  — 
has  sent  me.  In  general,  it  is  as  elegant  as  possi- 
ble. ■  In  particular,  tt  is  of  cedar,  beautifiilly 
lacquered.    When  put  together,  i^  assumes  th^ 
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form  of  a  handsome  small  chest,  and  contains  all 
sorts  of  aooommodtttions ;  it  is  inlaid  with  ivory, 
and  serves  the  purpose  of  a  reading  desk. 

Your  affectionatej  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

ur  DEAR  PRIENB,  Dee.  34, 1785. 

Till  I  had  made  such  a  progress  in  my  pre- 
sent undertaking,  as  to  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  that, 
if  I  lived,  I  shovdd  proceed  in,  and  finish  it,  I  kept 
the  matter  to  myself  It  would  have  done  me  lit- 
tle honour  to  have  told  my  friends  that  I  had  an 
arduous  enterprise  in  hand,  if  afterwards  I  must 
have  told  them  that  I  had  dropt  it.  Knowing  it  to 
have  been  universally  the  opinion  of  the  literati,  ever 
nnce  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  consider  the 
matter  coolly,  that  a  translation,  properly  so  called,  of 
Homer  is.  notwithstanding  what  Pope  has  done, 
a  desideratum  in  the  English  language,  it  struck 
me,  that  an  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  would 
be  an  honourable  one ;  and  having  made  myself, 
in  former  years,  somewhat  critically  a  master  of 
the  original,  I  was  by  this  double  consideration  in- 
duced to  make  the  attempt  myself  I  am  now 
translating  into  blank  verse  the  last  book  of  the 

Iliad,  and  mean  to  publish  by  subscription. 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Dec.  31,  1785. 

You  have  learned  firom  my  last  that  I  am  now 
conducting  myself  upon  the  plan  that  you  recom- 
mended to  me  in  the  summer.  But  since  I  wrote 
it,  I  have  made  still  farther  advances  in  my  nego- 
dation  with  Johnson.  The  proposals  are  adjusted. 
The  proof-sheet  has  been  printed  ofi*,  corrected, 
and  returned.  They  will  be  sent  abroad  as  soon 
as  I  make  up  a  complete  list  of  the  personages  and 
persons  to  whom  I  would  have  them  sent ;  which 
in  a  few  days  I  hope  to  be  able  to  accomplish. 
Johnson  behaves  very  well,  at  least  according  to 
my  conception  of  the  matter,  and  seems  sensible 
that  I  have  dealt  liberally  with  him.  He  wishes 
me  to  be  a  gainer  by  my  labours,  in  his  own 
words,  <  to  put  something  handsome  into  my  pock- 
et,' and  recommends  two  large  quartos  for  the 
whole.  He  would  not  (he  says)  by  any  means 
advise  an  extravagant  price,  and  has  fixed  it  at 
three  guineas ;  the  half,  as  usual,  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  subscribing,  the  remainder  on  delivery. 
Five  hundred  names  (he  adds)  at  this  price  will 
vmt  above  a  thousand  pounds  into  my  purse.  I 
am  doing  my  best  to  obtain  them.  Mr.  Newton 
is  warm  in  my  service,  and  can  do  not  a  little.  I 
iiave  of  course  written  to  Mr.  Bagot;  who  when 


he  was  here,  with  much  earnestness  and  affection 
mtreated  me  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  I  should  have  set- 
tled the  conditions.  If  I  could  get  Sir  Richard 
Sutton's  address,  I  would  write  to  him  also,  though 
I  have  been  but  once  in  his  company  since  I  left 
Westminster,  where  he  and  I  read  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  through  together.  I  enclose  Lord  Dart^ 
mouth's  answer  to  my  application,  which  I  will 
get  you  to  riiow  to  Lady  Hesketh,  because  it  will 
please  her.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  make  an 
opportunity  to  call  on  her,  during  your  present 
stay  in  town.  You  observe  therefore  that  I  am 
not  wanting  to  myself  He  that  is  so,  has  no  just 
claim  on  the  assistance  of  others,  neither  shall  my- 
self have  cause  to  complain  of  me  in  other  res- 
pects. I  thank  you  for  your  friendly  hints,  and 
precautions,  and  shall  not  fail  to  give  them  the 
guidance  of  my  pen.  I  respect  the  public,  and  I 
respect  myself,  and  had  rathier  want  bread  than 
expose  myself  wantonly  to  the  condemnation  of 
either.  I  hate  the  affectation  so  frequently  found 
in  authors,  of  negligence  and  slovenly  slightness; 
and  in  the  present  case  am  sensible  how  necessary 
it  is  to  shun  them,  when  I  undertake  the  vast  and 
invidious  labour  of  doing  better  than  Pope  has 
done  before  me.  I  thank  you  ibr  all  that  you  have 
said  and  done  in  my  cause,  and  beforehand  for 
all  that  you  shall  say  and  do  hereaiier.  I  am  sure 
that  there  will  be  no  defidency  on  your  part.  In 
particular  I  thank  you  for  taking  such  jealous  care 
of  my  honour  and  respectability,  when  the  man 
you  mentbn  applied  for  samples  of  my  transla- 
tion. When  I  deal  in  wine,  doth,  or  cheese,  I 
will  give  samples,  but  of  verse,  never.  No  con- 
sideration would  have  induced  me  to  comply  with 
the  gentleman's  demand,  unless  he  could  have  as- 
sured me  that  his  wife  had  longed. 

I  have  frequently  thought  with  pleasure  of  tho 
summer  that  you  have  had  in  your  heart,  while 
you  have  been  employed  in  softening  the  severity 
of  winter  in  behalf  of  so  many  who  must  other- 
wise have  been  exposed  to  it.  I  wish  that  you 
could  make  a  general  gaol  delivery,  leaving  only 
those  behind  who  can  not  elsewhere  be  so  properly 
disposed  of    You  never  said  a  better  thing  in 

your  life,  th&n  when  you  assured  Mr. -— » 

of  the  expediency  of  a  gift  of  bedding  to  the  poor 
of  Olney.  There  is  one  article  of  this  world's  com- 
forts, with  which,  as  FalstafT  says,  they  are  so 
heinously  unprovided.  When  a  poor  woman,  and 
an  honest  one,  whom  we  know  well,  carried  home 
two  pair  of  blankets,  a  pair  for  herself  and  hus- 
band, and  a  pair  for  her  six  children ;  as  soon  as 
the  children  saw  them  they  jumped  out  of  their 
straw,  caught  them  in  their  arms,  kissed  them, 
blessed  them,  and  danced  for  joy.  An  old  woman, 
a  very  old  one,  the  first  night  that  she  found  her^ 
self  so  awnfortably  covered,  ould  not  sleep  a  wink 
being  kept  awake  by  the  cntrary  emotionsj  0/ 
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transport  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of  not  be- 
ing thankf  id  enough  on  the  other. 

It  just  occurs  to  me,  to  say,  that  this  manuscript 
of  mine  will  be  ready  for  tiie  press,  as  I  hope,  by 
the  end  of  February.  I  shall  ha^e  finished  the 
Iliad  in  about  ten  days,  and  shall  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  revisal  of  the  whole.  You  must,  if 
possible,  come  down  to  Olney,  if  it  be  only  that 
you  may  take  the  charge  of  its  safe  delivery  to 
Johnson.  For  if  by  any  accident  it  should  be  lost, 
[  am  undone — the  first  copy  being  but  a  lean 
counterpart  of  the  second. 

Your  mother  joins  with  me  in  love  and  good 
wishes  of  every  kind,  to  you,  and  all  yours. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Jan,  10,  1786. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  that  you  found  my 
friend  Unwin,  what  I  was  sure  you  would  find 
him,  a  most  agreeable  man.  I  did  not  usher  him 
in  with  the  marrow-bones  and  cleavers  of  high- 
sounding  panegyric,  both  because  I  was  certain 
that  whatsoever  merit  he  had,  your  discernment 
would  mark  it,  and  because  it  is  posdble  to  do  a 
man  material  injury  by  making  his  praise  his  har- 
binger. It  is  easy  to  raise  expectation  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  the  reality,  be  it  ever  so  excellent,  must 
necessarily  iaU  below  it. 

I  hold  myself  much  indebted  to  Mr. , 

of  whom  I  have  the  first  information  from  your- 
self, both  for  his  firiendly  disposition  towards  me, 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  he  marks  the  defects 
in  my  volume.  An  author  must  be  tender  indeed 
to  wince  on  being  touched  so  gently.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly as  ho  says,  and  as  you  and  my  uncle 
say.  You  can  not  be  all  mistaken,  neither  is  it  at 
all  probable  that  any  of  you  should  be  so.  I  take 
it  for  granted  therefore  that  there  are  inequalities 
in  the  composition,  and  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear, 
most  faithftilly,  that  if  it  should  reach  a  second 
edition,  I  will  spare  no  pains  to  improve  it.  It 
may  serve  me  for  an  agreeable  amusement  perhaps 
when  Homer  shall  be  gone  and  done  with.  The 
first  edition  of  poems  has  generally  been  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  Pope,  I  believe,  never  pub- 
lished one  in  his  life  that  did  not  undergo  varia- 
tions ;  and  his  longest  pieces,  many.  I  will  only 
observe,  that  inequalities  there  must  be  always, 
and  in  every  work  of  length.  There  are  level 
parts  r'  every  subject,  parts  which  we  can  not 
with  propriety  attempt  to  elevate.  They  are  by 
nature  humble,  and  can  only  be  made  to  assume 
an  awkward  and  uncouth  appearance  by  being 
mounted.    But  again  I  take  it  for  granted  that 


fere,  and  have  no  need  that  I  should  suggest  it  as 
an  apology,  could  it  have  served  that  office,  but 
would  have  made  it  fer  me  yourself.  In  truth, 
my  dear,  had  you  known  in  what  anguish  of  mind 
I  wrote  the  whole  of  that  poem,  and  under  wha 
perpetual  interruptions  fixnn  a  cause  that  har 
since  been  removed,  so  that  sometimes  I  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  writing  more  than  thlnee  Enes  at 
a  sitting,  you  would  long  since  have  wondered  as 
much  as  I  do  myself,  that  it  turned  out  any  thing 
better  than  Grub-street. 

My  cousin,  give  yourself  no  trouble  to  find  out 
any  of  the  Magi  to  scrutinize  my  Homer.  I  can 
do  without  them;  and  if  I  were  not  conscious  that 
I  have  no  need  of  their  help,  I  would  be  the  first 
to  call  for  it.  Assure  yourself  that  I  intend  to  be 
careful  to  the  utmost  line  of  all  possible  caution, 
both  with  respect  to  language  and  versification. 
I  will  not  send  a  verse  to  the  press,  that  shall  not 
have  undergone  the  strictest  examination. 

A  subscription  is  surely  on  every  account  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  publication.  When  I  shall 
have  emptied  the  purses  of  my  friends,  and  of  their 
friends,  into  my  own,  I  am  still  free  to  levy  contri- 
butions upon  the  world  at  large,  and  I  shall  then 
have  a  fund  to  defiray  the  expenses'  of  a  new  edi- 
tion. I  have  ordered  Johnson  to  print  the  propo- 
sals immediately,  and  hope  that  they  will  kiaB 
your  hands  before  the  week  is  expired. 

I  have  had  the  kindest  letter  from  Josephus  that 
I  ever  had.  He  mentioned  my  purpose  to  one  of 
the  Masters  of  Eton,  who  replied  that  '<iuch  a 
woric  is  much  vranted.' 

Yours  afifectionately,         W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Jan.  14,  1786. 

I  AM  glad  that  you  have  seen  Lady  Hesketh. 
I  knew  that  you  would  find  her  every  thing  that  is 
amiable  and  elegant.  Else,  being  my  relation,  I 
would  never  have  shown  her  to  you.  She  also  was 
delighted  with  her  visiter,  and  expects  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  seeing  yon  again;  but  is  under  some 
apprehensions  that  a  tender  regard  for  the  drum 
of  your  ear  may  keep  you  finom  her.  Never  mind ' 
You  have  two  drums;  and  if  she  should  crack 
both,  I  will  buy  you  a  trumpet. 

General  Cowper  having  much  pressed  me  to 
accompany  my  proposals  with  a  specimen,  I  have 
sent  him  one.  It  is  taken  firom  the  twenty-feurth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  and  is  part  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Priam  and  Achilles.  Tell  me,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible for  any  man  to  tell  me — ^whydid  Homer 
leave  off  at  the  burial  of  Hector  1  Is  it  possible 
'  that  he  could  be  determined  to  it  by  a  conceit,  so 
tins  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  matter  of  your  little  worthy  of  him,  as  that,  having  made  the 
9'i]ection.    You  were  sufilciently  aware  of  it  be- 'number  of  his  books  completely  the  alphabetical 
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nmnber,  he  would  not  fi>r  tne  joke's  sake  proceed  and  seven  lines,  and  is  taken  firom  the  intrrview 
my  fiurtherl  Why  did  he  not  give  ns  the  death  between  Priam  and  Acliilles  in  the  last  book.  I 
«f  Achilles,  and  the  destruction  of  Troy  1  Tell  chose  to  extract  from  the  latter  end  of  the  poem, 
me  also,  if  the  critics,  with  Aristotle  at  their  head,  and  as  near  to  the  close  of  it  as  possible,  that  I 
have  not  found  that  he  left  off  exactly  where  he  might  encourage  a  hope  in  the  readers  of  it,  that 
should ;  and  that  every  epic  poem,  to  all  genera-  if  they  found  it  in  some  degree  worthy  of  their 
lions,  is  bound  to  conclude  with  the  burial  of  Hec*  approbation,  they  would  find  the  former  parts  of 
tori  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  it.  Therefore, '  their  work  not  less  so.  For  if  a  writer  flags  any 
if  I  Hve  to  write  a  dozen  epic  poems,  I  will  always  where,  it  must  be  when  he  is  near  the  end. 
take  care  to  bury  Hector,  and  to  bring  all  matters  My  subscribers  will  have  an  option  given  them 
at  that  point  to  an  immediate  conclusion.  !  in  the  proposals  respecting  the  price.    My  prede- 

I  had  a  truly  kind  letter  from  Mr.  ,  writ-  cesser  in  the  same  business  was  not  quite  so  mo- 

ten  immediately  on. his  recovery  from  the  fever.  I:  derate. — You  may  say  perhaps  (at  least  if  your 
am  bound  to  honour  James's  powder,  not  only  for :  kindness  for  me  did  not  prevent  it  you  would  bo 
the  services  it  has  often  rendered  to  myself,  but '  ready  to  say)  "  It  is  well — but  do  you  place  your- 
still  more  for  having  been  the  means  of  preserving  self  on  a  level  with  Pope?"  I  answer,  or  rather 
a  life  ten  times  more  valuable  to  society,  than  mine  should  answer—"  By  no  means — not  as  ff  poet; 
u  ever  likely  to  be.  •  but  as  a  translator  of  Homer,  if  I  did  not  expect 

You  say — "  why  should  I  trouble  you  with  my .  and  believe  that  I  should  even  surpass  him,  why 
troubles  T'    I  answer — "why  not  1    What  is  a ;  have  I  meddled  with  this  matter  at  alii    If  I  con- 


friend  good  for,  if  we  may  not  lay  one  end  of  the 
sack  upon  his  shoulders,  while  we  ourselves  carry 
the  other?" 

You  see  your  duty  to  God,  and  your  duty  to 


your  neighbour;  and  you  practise  both  with  your  inclined  to  do  at  present.    They  may  be  learned. 


best  ability.  Yet  a  certain  person  accounts  you 
blind.  I  would  that  all  the  world  were  so  blind 
even  as  you  are.  But  there  are  some  in  it,  who, 
Kke  the  Chinese,  say — ^^  We  have  two  eyes;  and 
other  nations  have  but  one!"  I  am  glad  however 
that  in  your  one  eye  you  have  sight  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  such  censures  are  not  worth  minding. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  every  step  you  take  in 
the  advancement  of  my  present  purpose. 

Contrive  to  pay  Lady  H.  a  long  visit,  for  she 
has  a  thousand  things  to  say. 

Yours,  my  dear  William,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRiSND,  Jan.  15,  1786. 

I  HAVE  just  time  to  give  you  a  hasty  hne  to 
explain  to  you  the  delay  that  the  publication  of 
my  proposals  has  unexpectedly  encountered,  and 
at  which  I  suppose  that  you  have  been  somewhat 
surprised. 

I  have  a  near  relation  in  London  and  a  warm 
friend  in  General  Cowper;  he  is  also  a  person  as 
able  as  willing  to  render  me  material  service.  I 
lately  made  him  acquainted  with  my  design  of 
landing  into  the  world  a  new  Translation  of  Ho- 
mer, and  told  him  that  my  papers  would  soon  at- 
tend him.  He  soon  after  desired  that  I  would 
annex  to  them  a  specimen  of  the  work.  To  this 
1  at  first  objected,  for  reasons  that  need  not  be 
enumerated  here;  but  at  last  acceded  to  his  ad- 
vice ;  and  accordingly  the  day  before  yesterday  I 
ient  him  a  specimen.    It  consists  of  one  hundred 


fisss  inferiority,  I  reprobate  my  own  undertaking." 

When  I  can  hear  of  the  rest  of  the  bishops, 

that  they  preach  and  live  as  your  brother  does,  1 

will  think  more  respectfidly  of  them  than  I  feel 


and  I  know  that  some  of  them  are ;  but  your  bro- 
ther, learned  as  he  is,  has  other  more  powerful  re- 
commendations. Persuade  him  to  publish  his 
poetiy,  and  I  promise  you  that  he  shall  find  aa 
warm  and  sincere  an  admirer  in  me  as  in  any  man 
that  lives.    Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

Very  afiectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Jan,  23,  1786. 

MT  DEAR  AND   FAITHFUL  FRIEND, 


The  paragraphs  that  I  am  now  beginning  will 
contain  information  of  a  kind  that  I  am  not  very 
fond  of  commimicating,  and  on  a  subject  that  I 
am  not  very  fond  of  writing  about  Only  to  you 
I  will  open  my  budget  without  reserve,  because  I 
know  that  in  what  concerns  my  authorship  you 
take  an  interest  that  demands  my  cor.fidence,  and 
will  be  pleased  with  every  occurrence  that  is  at 
all  propitious  to  my  endeavours.  Lady  Hesketh, 
who,  had  she  as  many  mouths  as  Virgil's  Fame, 
with  a  tongue  in  each,  wouM  employ  them  all  in 
my  service,  writes  me  word  that  Dr.  Maty  of  thn 
Museum  has  read  my  Task.  I  can  not  even  to 
you  relate  what  he  says  of  it;  though,  when  I  be> 
gan  this  stoiy,  I  thought  I  had  courage  enou£rh  u; 
tell  it  boldly.  He  designs  however  to  give  his 
opinion  of  it  in  his  next  Monthly  Review ;  and 
being  informed  that  I  was  about  to  finish  a  tran»- 
1p'  on  of  Homer,  asked  her  Ladvshi:}'!  li^are  k* 
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mention  the  dicunutanee  on  that  ooeftskm.  This 
incident  pleases  me  the  more,  because  I  have  au- 
thentic intelUgenee  of  his  being  a  critical  character 
m  ail  its  forms,  acute,  sour,  and  blunt;  and  so 
incorruptible  withal,  and  so  unsusceptible  of  bias 
from  undue  motives,  that,  aa  my  oomspondent 
informs  me,  be  would  not  praise  his  own  mother, 
did  he  not  think  she  deserved  it 

The  said  Task  is  likewise  gone  to  Oxfocd,  con- 
veyed thither  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr. , 

with  a  purpose  of  putting  it  into  his  hands.  My 
friend,  what  will  they  do  with  me  at  Oxford?  Will 
they  bum  me  at  Carfax,  or  will  they  anathemar 
tize  me  with  bell,  book,  and  candle  1  I  can  say 
with  more  truth  than  Ovid  did — Parv^  nee  in- 
video.^ 

The  said  Dr. has  been  heard  to  say,  and 

I  give  you  his  own  words  (stop  both  your  ears 
while  I  utter  them)  '^  that  Homer  has  never  been 
tranalated,  and  that  Pope  was  a  fooL"  Very  ir- 
reverent language  to  be  sure,  but  in  conuderation 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  used  them,  we  will  par- 
don it,  even  in  a  dean.  One  of  the  masters  of 
Eton  told  a  friend  of  mine  lately,  that  a  translation 
of  Homer  is  much  wanted.  So  now  you  have  all 
my  news  »        ■'  •  *  • 

Yours,  my  dearest  friend,  cordially,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  Jan.  31,  1786. 

It  is  very  pleasant,  my  dearest  cousin,  to  re- 
ceive a  present  so  delicately  conveyed  as  that  which 
I  received  so  lately  from  Anon3rmous ;  but  it  is 
also  very  painfrd  to  have  nobody  to  thank  for  it. 
I  find  myself  therefore  driven  by  stress  of  necessity 
to  the  following  resolution,  viz.  that  I  will  consti- 
tute you  my  Thank-receiver  general  for  whatso- 
ever gift  I  shall  receive  hereafter,  as  well  as  for 
those  that  I  have  already  received  from  a  nameless 
benefactor.  I  therefore  thank  you,  my  cousui,  for  | 
a  most  degant  present,  including  the  most  elegant 
compliment  that  ever  poet  was  honoured  with;  for ; 
a  snuff-box  of  toitoise-shell,  with  a  beautiful  land- 1 
scape  on  the  lid  of  it,  glazed  vrith  crystal,  having 
the  figures  of  three  hares  in  the  fore-ground,  and 
inscribed  above  with  these  words,  The  Peasani^s 
Nest^^-^jid  below  with  these — Tiney^  Puss^  and 
JSesa.  For  all  and  every  of  these  1  thank  you, 
and  also  for  standing  proxy  on  this  occasion.  Nor 
roust  I  forget  to  thank  you,  tliat  so  soon  afler  I 
had  sent  you  the  first  letter  of  Anonymous,  I  re- 
ceived another  in  the  same  hand. — There,  now  I 
am  a  little  easier. 

I  have  almost  conceived  a  design  to  send  up 
half  a  dooen  stout  country  fellows,  to  tie  by  the  leg 
to  theur  respective  bedposts  the  company  that  so 
abridgea  your  opportunity  of  writing  to  roe.  Your 


letten  are  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  I  can  not  an- 
dure  to  be  robbed,  by  1  know  not  whom,  of  half  my 
treasure.  But  there  is  no  comfort  without  a  draw- 
back, and  therefore  it  is  that  I,  who  have  unknown 
friends,  have  unknown  enemiea  aba  Ever  ainoa 
I  wrote  last  I  find  myself  in  better  health,  and  my 
nocturnal  spasms  and  fever  considerably  abated. 
I  intend  to  write  to  Dr.  Kerr  on  Thursday,  that 
I  may  gratify  him  vrith  an  account  of  my  amend- 
ment; for  to  him  I  know  that  it  will  be  a  gratifi- 
cation. Were  he  not  a  physician  I  should  regret 
that  he  lives  so  distant,  for  he  is  a  most  agreeable 
man;  but  being  what  he  is,  it  ^uld  be  impossible 
to  have  his  company,  even  if  he  were  a  ne^hbour, 
unless  in  time  of  aickiiess ;  at  which  time,  whatever 
charms  he  might  have  himself^  my  own  must  ne- 
cessarily lose  much  of  their  effect  on  him. 

When  I  write  to  you,  my  dear,  what  I  have  al- 
ready related  to  the  General,  I  am  always  fearful 
lest  I  should  tell  you  that  for  news  with  which  you 
are  well  acquainted.  For  once  however  I  will 
venture. — On  Wednesday  last  I  received  from 
Johnson  the  MS.  copy  of  a  specimen,  that  I  had 
sent  to  the  General;  and,  enclosed  in  the  same 
cover,  notes  upon  it  by  an  unknown  critic  John- 
son, in  a  short  letter,  recommended  him  to  me  aa 
a  man  of  unquestionable  learning  and  ability.  On 
perusal  and  consideration  of  his  remarks  I  found 
him  such;  and  having  nothing  so  much  at  heart 
as  to  give  all  poesible  security  to  yourself  and  the 
Genera],  that  my  work  shall  not  come  forth  unfin- 
ished, I  answered  Johnson  that  I  would  gladly 
submit  my  MS.  to  his  friend.  He  la  in  truth  a 
very  clever  fellow,  perfectly  a  stranger  to  me,  and 
one  who  I  promise  you  will  not  spore  for  severity 
of  animadversbn,  where  he  shall  find  occasion.  It 
is  impossible  for  you,  my  dearest  Cousin,  to  ex- 
press a  wish  that  I  do  not  equally  feel  a  wish  to 
gratify.  You  are  desirous  that  Maty  should  see 
a  book  of  my  Homer,  and  for  that  reason  if  Maty 
wi/2  see  a  book  of  it,  he  shall  be  welcome,  although 
time  b  likely  to  be  precbus,  and  consequently  any 
delay  that  ia  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  much  as 
possible  to  be  avoided.  I  am  now  revising  the 
Iliad.  It  is  a  business  that  will  cost  me  four 
months,  perhaps  five;  for  1  compare  the  very 
words  OS  I  go,  and  if  much  alteration  should  oc- 
cur, must  transcribe  the  whole.  The  first  book  I 
have  almost  transcribed  already.  To  these  five 
months  Johnson  says  that  nine  more  must  be  add- 
ed for  printing,  and  upon  my  own  experience  1 
will  venture  to  assure  you,  that  the  tardiness  of 
printers  will  make  those  nine  months  twelve. 
There  is  danger  therefore  that  my  subscribers  may 
think  that  I  make  them  wait  too  long,  and  tha 
they  who  know  me  not  may  suspect  a  bubble. 
How  glad  shall  I  be  to  read  it  over  in  an  evening, 
book  by  book,  as  fast  as  I  settle  the  copy,  to  you, 
and  to  Mrs.  Unwin!    She  h^is  been  mv  touch 
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flione  always,  and  wkfaout  wSBteoBe  to  her  taste 
and  judgment  I  have  printed  nothing.  With  one 
(if  jou  at  each*  elbow,  I  shonld  think  myself  the 
liai^est  of  all  poets. 

The  General  and  I,  having  broken  the  ice,  are 
upon  the  most  comfbitable  terms  of  correspondence. 
He  writes  very  affectionately  to  me,  and  I  say  every 
thing  to  him  that  comes  uppermost.  I  could  not 
write  frequently  to  any  breature  living,  upon  any 
other  terms  than  those.  He  tells  me  of  infirmities 
that  he  has,  which  makes  him  less  active  than  he 
was:  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  he  has  any  such. 
Alas!  alas!  he  was  young  when  I  saw  him,  only 
twenty  years  ago. 

I  have  the  most  affectionate  letter  imaginable 
fWim  Colman,  who  writes  to  me  Uke  a  brother. 
The  Chancellor  is  yet  dumb. 

May  God  have  you  in  his  keeping,  my  beloved 
ccnuin.  Farewell,  W.  0. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

BffY  DEAAE8T  COUSIN,         Olfiey,  Feb.  9,  1786. 

I  HAVE  been  impatient  to  tell  you  that  I  am  im- 
patient to  see  you  again.  Mrs.  Unwin  partakes 
with  me  in  all  my  feelings  upon  this  subject,  and 
longs  also  to  see  you.  I  should  have  told  you  so 
by  the  last  post,  but  have  been  so  completely  oc- 
cupied by  this  tormenting  specimen,  that  it  was 
Impossible  to  do  it.  I  sent  the  General  a  letter  on 
Monday,  that  would  distress  and  alarm  him;  I 
sent  him  another  yesterday,  that  will  I  hope  quiet 
him  again.  Johnson  has  apologized  very  civilly 
for  the  multitude  of  his  friend's  strictures;  and  his 
friend  has  promised  to  confine  himself  in  future  to 
a  comparison  of  me  with  the  original,  so  that  (I 
doubt  not)  we  shall  jog  on  merrily  together.  And 
now,  my  dear,  let  me  tell  you  once  more,  that 
your  kindness  in  promising  us  a  viat  has  charmed 
us  both.  I  shall  see  you  again.  I  shall  hear  your 
Toice.  We  shall  take  walks- together.  I  will 
show  you  my  prospects,  the  hovel,  the  alcove,  the 
Ouse,  and  its  banks,  every  thing  that  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  those  days 
not  very  far  distant,  and  feel  a  part  of  it  at  this 
moment.  Talk  not  of  an  inn!  Mention  it  not 
for  your  life!  We  have  never  had  so  many  visit- 
ers, but  we  could  easily  accommodate  them  all;  as  I  can,  but  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  doing 
though  we  have  received  Unwin,  and  his  wife, '  it  now.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  by  the  Diligence 
and  his  sister,  and  his  son,  all  at  once.  My  dear, ,  on  Wednesday  next,  1  mean  to  send  you  a  quire 
I  will  not  let  you  come  till  the  end  of  May,  or  of  my  Homer  for  Maty's  perusal.  It  will  contain 
beginning  of  June,  because  before  that  time  my  the  first  book,  and  as  much  of  the  second  as  brings 
groenliouse  will  not  be  ready  to  receive  us,  and  it  us  to  the  catalogue  of  the  ships,  and  is  every  inor* 
is  the  only  pleasant  room  belonging  to  us.  When  sel  of  the  revised  copy  that  I  have  transcribed, 
the  plants  go  out,  we  go  in.  I  line  it  with  mats',  and  My  dearest  cousin,  read  it  yourself,  let  the  Gene- 
spread  the  fioor  with  mats;  and  there  you  shall  sit  ral  read  it,  do  what  you  please  with  it,  so  that  it 
with  a  bed  of  mignonette  at  your  side,  and  a  hedge  reach  Ji^mson  in  due  time.  But  let  Maty  be 
ttf  noneysuckles,  loaes,  and  jasmine;  and  ]  will  the  only  critic  that  has  any  thing  to  do  ^Jh  O. 


make  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle  every  day.  Sooner 
than  the  time  I  mention  the  country  wih  not  be 
in  complete  beauty.  And  I  will  tell  you  wha 
you  shall  find  at  your  first  entrance.  Imprimis, 
as  soon  as  you  have  entered  the  vestibule,  if  you 
cast  a  look  on  either  side  of  you,  you  shall  see  on 
the  right  hand  a  box  of  my  making4  It  is  the 
box  in  which  have  been  lodged  all  my  hares,  and 
in  which  lodges  Puss  at  present.  But  he,  poor 
felbw,  is  worn  out  with  age,  and  pramises  to  die 
before  you  can  see  him.  On  the  right  hand, 
stands  a  cup-board,  the  work  of  the  same  author, 
it  was  once  a  dove-cage,  but  I  transformed  it 
Opposite  to  you  stands  a  table,  which  1  also  made. 
But  a  merciless  servant  having  scrubbed  it  until 
it  became  paralytic,  it  serves  no  purpose  now  but 
of  ornimient;  and  all  my  clean  ^oes  stand  under 
it  On  the  left  hand,  at  the  farther  end  of  this 
superb  vestibule,  you  wiU  find  the  door  of  the 
parlour,  into  which  I  will  conduct  you,  and  where 
I  vrill  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  unless  we 
should  meet  her  before,  and  where  we  will  be  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Order  yourself,  my 
cousin,  to  the  Swan  at  Nevrport,  and  there  you 
shall  find  me  ready  to  conduct  you  to  Olney. 

My  dear,  1  have  told  Homer  what  you  say 
about  casks  and  urns,  and  have  asked  him,  whe- 
ther he  is  sure  that  it  is  a  cask,  in  which  Jupiie^ 
keeps  his  wine.  He  swears  that  it  is  a  cask,  and 
that  it  will  never  be  any  thing  better  than  a  cask 
to  eternity.  So  if  the  god  is  content  with  it,  we 
must  even  wonder  at  his  taste,  and  be  so  too. 
Adieu!  my  dearest,  dearest  cousin,  W.  G. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEABEST  COUSIN,         O/fie^,  Feb.  11,  1786. 

It  must  be  (I  suppose)  a  fortnight  or  thereabout 
since  I  wrote  last,  I  feel  myself  so  alert  and  so 
ready  to  vmte  again.  Be  that  as  it  may,  here  I 
come.  We  talk  of  nobody  but  you.  What  we 
wUl  do  with  you  when  we  get  you,  where  you 
shall  walk,  where  you  shall  sleep,  in  short  every 
thing  that  bears  the  remotest  relation  to  your  well* 
being  at  Olney,  occupies  all  our  talking  time, 
which  is  all  that  1  do  not  spend  at  Troy. 

I  have  every  reason  for  vnriting  to  you  as  often 
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The  Texatkm,  the  perplexitj,  that  attend*  a  nnil-'fiNir  ^ean  have  peMed  nioe  the  day  of  the  date 
tii^icity  of  criticisni  by  varioas  hands,  many  of  theieof ;  and  to  mendoQ  it  now  would  be  to  iqp- 
whieh  axe  eoxe  (o  be  futile,  many  of  them  ill-. braid  him  with  inattwtfinn  to  his  blighted  trath. 
fimvled,  and  some  of  them  oontiadictory  to  othen  J  Neither  do  I  sujipose  he  could  easily  serve  enoh 
is  inconceivable,  except  by  the  author,  whose  ill-  a  creature  as  I  am,  if  he  would. 


fiited  wori^  luqipens  to  be  the  sulject  of  them. 
This  also  appears  to  be  self-evident,  that  if  a 
work  have  passed  under  the  review  of  one  man 
of  taste  and  learning,  and  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  please  him,  lUs  approbation  gives  security 
for  that  of  all  others  qualified  like  himsel£  I 
speak  thus,  my  dear,  after  having  just  escaped 
from  such  a  storm  of  trouble,  occasioned  by  end- 
less remarks,  hints,  suggestions,  and  objections,  as 
drove  roe  also  to  despair,  and  to  the  very  verge  of 
a  resolution  to  drop  my  undertaking  for  ever. 
With  infinite  difiiculty  I  at  last  sifted  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat,  availed  myself  of  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  just,  and  rejected  the  rest,  but  not  till 
the  labour  and  anxiety  had  nearly  undone  all  that 
Kerr  had  been  doing  for  me.  My  beloved  cousui, 
trust  me  for  it,  as  you  safely  may,  that  temper, 
vanity,  and  self-importance,  had  nothing  to  do  in 
all  this  distress  that  I  suffered.  It  was  merely 
the  effect  of  an  alarm,  that  I  could  not  help  taking, 
when  I  compared  the  great  trouble  I  had  with  a 
lew  lines  only,  thus  handled,  with  that  which  I 
foresaw  such  handling  of  the  whole  must  neces- 
sarily give  me.  I  felt  beforehand  that  my  consti- 
tution would  not  bear  it  I  shall  send  up  this 
second  specimen  in  a  box,  that  I  have  made  on 
purpose;  and  when  Maty  has  done  with  the  copy, 
and  you  have  done  with  it  yourself,  then  you 
must  return  it  in  said  box  to  my  translatorship. 
Though  Johnson's  friend  has  teased  me  sadly,  I 
verily  beUeve  that  I  shall  have  no  more  such  cause 
to  complain  of  him.  We  now  understand  one 
another,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  1  might  have 
gone  the  world  through,  before  I  had  found  his 
equal  in  an  accurate  and  famiUar  acquaintsnce 
with  the  original. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Urban  in  the  lale  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  of  which  I's  book  is  the  subject,  pleases 
me  more  than  any  thing  I  have  seen  in  the  way 
of  eulogium  yet    f  have  no  guess  of  the  author. 

I  do  not  wish  to  remind  the  Chancellor  of  his 
promise.  Ask  you  why,  my  cousin  1  Because  I 
suppose  it  would  be  impossible.  He  has  no  doubt 
forgotten  it  entirely,  and  would  be  obliged  to  take 
my  word  for  the  truth  of  it,  which  I  could  not 
oear.  We  drank  tea  together  with  Mrs.  C  c, 
and  iier  sister,  in  King-street,  Bloomsbury,  and 
there  was  the  promise  made.  I  said — "  Thurlow, 
1  am  nobody,  and  shall  be  always  nobody,  and 
you  will  be  Chancellor.  You  shall  provide  for 
mo  when  you  are."  He  smiled,  and  replied,  "  1 
surely  will."  "  These  ladies,"  said  I,  "  are  wit- 
nesses." He  still  smiled,  and  said — "  Let  them  be 
S0|  for  I  will  certunly  do  it"    But  alas!  twenty- 


,  whom  I  love  entirely,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKfiTH. 

MT  DE1RE8T  C01T8IN,         Ofnsy,  J^.  19,  1786 

SiNCK  so  it  mustbe,  so  it  shall  be.  If  you  will 
not  sleep  under  the  roof  of  a  fiiend,  may  yon 
never  sleep  under  the  roof  oi  an  enemy!  An  ene- 
my however  you  will  not  presently  find.  Mrs. 
Unwin  bids  me  mention  her  affectionately,  and 
tell  you  that  she  willingly  gives  up  a  part,  for  the 
sake  of  the  rest,  willingly,  at  least^  as  far  as  wilr- 
lingly  may  consist  with  some  reluctance ;  I  feel  my 
reluctance  too.  Our  design  was,  that  you  should 
have  slept  in  the  room  that  serves  me  for  a  study, 
and  its  having  been  occupied  by  you  would  have 
been  an  additional  recommendation  of  it  to  me. 
But  all  reluctances  are  superseded  by  the  thought 
of  seeing  you:  and  because  we  have  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  the  wish  to  see  you  happy  and 
comfortable,  we  are  desirous  therefore  to  accammo- 
date  you  to  your  own  mind,  and  not  to  ours.  Mrs. 
Unwin  has  already  secured  for  you  an  apaitment, 
or  rather  two,  just  such  as  we  could  wish.  The 
house  in  which  you  will  find  them  is  within  thirty 
yards  of  our  own,  and  opposite  to  it.  The  whole 
affair  is  thus  coomiodiously  adjusted;  and  now  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wish  for  June;  and 
June,  my  cousin,  was  never  so  wished  for,  aonoe 
June  was  made.  I  shall  have  a  thousand  things 
to  hear,  and  a  thousand  to  say,  and  they  will  all 
rush  into  my  mind  together,  till  it  will  be  so 
crowded,  with  things  impatient  to  be  said,  that 
for  some  time  I  shall  say  nothing.  But  no  mat- 
ter— sooner  or  later  they  will  all  come  out;  and 
since  we  shall  have  you  the  longer  for  not  liaving 
you  under  our  own  roof  (a  circumstance,  that, 
more  than  any  thing,  reconciles  us  to  that  mea- 
surei),  they  will  stand  the  better  chance.  After 
so  long  a  separation,  a  separation  that  of  late 
seemed  likely  to  last  for  life,  we  shall  meet  each 
other  as  alive  from  the  dead ;  and  for  my  own  part 
I  can  truly  say,  that  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the 
other  world,  whose  resurrection  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure. 

I  am  truly  happy,  my  dear,  in  having  pleased 
you  with  what  you  have  seen  of  my  Homer.  I 
wish  that  all  English  readers  had  your  unsophisti- 
cated, or  rather  unadulterated  taste,  and  could 
relish  simplicity  like  you.  But  I  am  well  awars 
that  in  this  respect  I  am  under  a  disadvantage, 
and  that  many,  especially  many  ladies,  missing 
many  turns  and  prettinesses  of  expression,  thai 
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they  have  admiied  in  Pope,  will  account  my  trane-  not  his  consolationa  from  yon.  I  know  by  ezpe- 
latioii  in  those  paiticnlan  defisctiTe.  But  I  com-  rience  that  they  are  neither  few  nor  small ;  and 
fi>rt  myself  with  the  thought,  that  in  reality  it  is  though  I  feel  for  you  as  I  never  felt  for  man  before, 
no  defect;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  want  of  all  yet  do  I  aincerely  nrjoioe  in  this,  that  whereas 
such  embellishments  as  do  not  belong  to  the  oii-  there  is  but  one  true  comforter  in  the  universe, 
ginal  will  be  one  of  its  principal  merits  with  per-:  under  afflictions  such  as  yours,  you  both  know  him, 
sons  indeed  capable  of  reUshing  Homer.    He  is  and  know  where  to  seek  him.    I  thought  you  a 


the  best  poet  that  ever  lived  for  many  reasons,  but 
for  none  more  than  for  that  majestic  plainneas  that 
distinguishes  him  from  ail  others.  As  an  accom- 
plished person  moves  gracefully  without  thinking 
of  it,  in  like  manner  the  dignity  of  Homer  seems 
to  cost  him  no  labour.  It  was  natural  to  him  to 
say  great  things,  and  to  say  them  well,  and  little 
ornaments  were  beneath  his  notice.  If  Maty,  my 
dearest  cousin,  should  return  to  you  my  copy  vnth 
any  such  strictures  as  may  make  it  necessary  for 
me  to  see  it  again,  before  it  goes  to  Johnson,  in 
that  case  you  shall  send  it  to  me,  otherwise  to 
Johnson  immediately;  for  he  writes  me  word  he 
wishes  his  friend  to  go  to  work  upon  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  When  you  come,  my  dear,  we  will 
hang  all  these  critics  together.  For  they  have 
worried  me  without  remorse  or  conscience.  At 
least  one  of  them  has.  I  had  actually  murdered 
more  than  a  few  of  the  best  lines  in  the  specimen, 
in  onnpliance  with  his  requisitions,  but  plucked 


man  the  most  happily  mated,  that  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  had  great  pleasure  in  your  felicity.  Pardon 
me,  if  now  I  feel  a  wish  that,  short  as  my  acquaint- 
ance with  her  was,  I  had  never  seen  her.  I  should 
have  mourned  with  you,  but  not  as  I  do  now 
Mrs.  Unwin  sympathizes  vrith  yon  also  most  sin- 
cerely,  and  you  neither  are,  nor  will  be  soon  for- 
gotten in  such  prayen  as  we  can  make  at  OIney. 
I  will  not  detain  you  longer  now,  my  poor  afflicted 
friend,  than  to  commit  you  to  the  tender  mercy 
of  God,  and  to  bid  you  a  sorrowful  adieu ! 

Adieu!  everyoun,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney^  March  6,  1786. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

Your  opinion  has  more  weight  with  me  than 
that  of  all  the  critics  in  the  worM ;  and  to  give  yon 
up  my  courage  at  last,  and  m  that  very  last  oppor- 1  a  proof  of  it,  I  make  you  a  covenant,  that  I  would 
tunity  that  I  had,  recovered  them  to  life  again  by  hardly  have  made  to  them  all  united.  1  do  not 
restoring  the  original  reading.  At  the  same  time  indeed  absolutely  covenant,  promise,  and  agree, 
I  readily  confess  that  the  specimen  is  the  better  |  that  I  will  discard  all  my  elisions,  but  I  hereby 
for  all  this  discipline  its  author  has  undergone ; '  bind  myself  to  dismiss  as  many  <^  them  as,  with- 
but  then  it  has  been  more  indebted  for  ite  improve- '  out  sacrificing  energy  to  sound,  I  can.  It  is  in- 
ment  to  that  pointed  accuracy  of  examination,  to  cumbent  upon  me  in  the  mean  time  to  say  some- 
which  I  was  myself  excited,  than  to  any  proposed  thing  in  justification  of  the  few  that  I  shall  retain, 
amendments  from  Mr.  Critic;  for  as  sure  as  you  that  I  may  iM)t  seem  a  poet  mounted  rather  on  a 
are  my  cousin,  whom  I  long  to  see  at  Olney,  so  mule  than  <m  Pegasus.  In  the  first  place,  TAs, 
surely  would  he  have  done  me  irritable  mischief,  |  ^  *  barbarism.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  the 
if  I  would  have  given  him  leave.  i  Celts,  or  the  Groths,  or  to  the  Saxons,  or  perhaps 

My  friend  Bagot  vmtesto  me  in  a  most  friend-  to  them  all.  In  the  two  best  languages  that  ever 
ly  strain,  and  calls  loudly  upon  me  for  original '  ^^^e  spoken,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  there  is  no 
poetry.  When  I  shall  have  done  with  Homer,  i  similar  incumbrance  of  expression  to  be  found 
probably  he  will  not  call  in  vain.  Having  found  Secondly,  The  perpetual  use-of  it  in  our  language 
the  prime  feather  of  a  swan  on  the  banks  of  the  is  to  us  miserable  poets  attended  with  two  great 
smti^  and  silver  Trent^  he  keeps  it  for  me. 

Adieu,  dear  cousin,  W.  C. 


mconvenionccs.    Our  verse  consisting  only  of  ten 
syllables,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  fifih 


.^  ..X.  r^         1  u  u     v«-      X  P"*  ^^  ^  line  is  to  be  engrossed,  and  necessarily 

I  am  sorry  that  the  General  has  such  mdxfferent  ^    (^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^  i^^  ^  ^^  abominable 

alth.    He  must  not  die.    1  can  by  no  means  |j^^„j^.  ^^,,1^^  is  worse  in  my  account,  open 


nealth. 

spare  a  person  so  kind  to  me. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Olney,  Feb.  27,  V7&^. 
Alas!  alas  I  my  dear,  dear  friend,  may  God 
himself  comfort  you!  Iwill  not  be  so  absurd  as  to 
attempt  it.    By  the  close  of  your  letter  it  should 
seem,  thai  in  this  hour  of  grrat  trial  he  withholds,  short  a  The  is  wananted  by  Milton,  who  of  aU 


vowels  are  continually  the  consequence — The  ele- 
ment— The  air,  &c  Thirdly,  the  French,  who 
are  equally  with  the  English  chargeable  with  bar- 
barism in  this  particular,  dispose  of  their  Le  and 
their  La  without  ceremony,  and  always  take  care 
that  they  shall  be  absorbed,  both  in  verse  and  in 
prose,  in  the  vowel  that  immediately  follows  them. 
Fourthly,  and  I  believo  lastly,  (and  for  your  sake 
I  wish  it  may  prove  so)  the  practice  of  cutting 
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English  poets  that  ever  lived,  had  certainly  the 
finest  ear.  Dr.  Warton  indeed  has  dared  to  say 
that  he  had  a  bad  one;  for  which  he  deserves,  as 
far  as  critical  demerit  can  deserve  it,  to  lose  his 
own.  I  thought  I  had  done,  but  there  is  still  a 
fifthly  behind,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  custom  of 
abbreviating  The  belongs  to  the  style  in  which, 
in  my  advertisement  annexed  to  the  specimen,  1 
profess  to  write.  The  use  of  that  style  would  have 
warranted  me  in  the  practice  of  much  greater  li- 
berty of  this  sort  than  I  ever  intended  to  take.  In 
perfect  conmstence  with  that  style  I  might  say, 
r  th'  tempest,  I'  th'  door-way,  &c.,  which  however 
I  would  not  allow  myself  to  do,  because  I  was 
aware  that  it  would  be  objected  to,  and  with  rea- 
son. But  it  seems  to  me  for  the  causes  above  said, 
that  when  I  shorten  7^,  before  a  vowd,  or  before 
10^,  as  in  the  Une  you  mentbn, 

''Than  th'  whole  bread  IlellespoDt  in  all  Its  parta," 

my  license  is  not  equally  exceptionable,  becausf 
W  though  he  rank  as  a  consonant  in  the  word 
whole  J  is  not  allowed  to  announce  himself  to  the 
ear;  and  H  is  an  aspirate.  But  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  so  say  I  still,  I  am  most  willing  to  con- 
Ibrm  myself  to  your  very  sensible  observation,  that 
it  is  necessary,  if  we  would  please,  to  consult  the 
taste  of  our  own  day;  neither  would  I  have  pelted 
you,  my  dearest  cousin,  with  any  part  of  this  vol- 
ley of  good  reasons,  had  I  not  designed  them  as  an 
answer  to  those  objectbns  which  you  say  you  have 
heard  from  others.  But  1  only  mention  them. 
Though  satisfactory  to  myself,  I  waive  them,  and 
will  allow  to  77^0  his  whole  dimensions,  whenso- 
ever it  can  be  done. 

Thou  only  critic  of  my  verse  that  is  to  be  found 
tn  all  the  earth,  whom  I  low,  what  shall  I  say  in 
answer  to  your  own  objection  to  that  passage, 

«  Softl  J  he  placed  his  hand 
On  (he  old  man's  hand,  and  puah'd  it  gently  awayF 

I  can  say  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that 
when  our  dear  friend,  the  Greneral,  sent  me  his 
opinion  of  the  specimen,  quoting  those  very  few 
words  from  it,  he  added,  "  With  this  part  I  was 
particularly  pleased;  there  is  nothing  in  poetiy 
more  descriptive."  Such  were  his  very  words. 
Taste,  my  dear,  is  various :  there  is  nothing  so 
various ;  and  even  between  the  persons  of  the  best 
taste  there  arc  diversities  of  opinion  on  the  same 
subject,  for  which  it  is  not  possible  to  account.  So 
much  for  these  matters. 

You  advise  me  to  consult  the  General,  and  to 
xamM»  in  him.  I  follow  your  advice,  and  have 
done  both.  By  the  last  post  I  asked  his  permis- 
sion to  send  him  the  books  of  my  Homer,  as  fast 
as  I  should  finish  them  off.  I  shall  be  glad  of  his 
remarks,  and  more  glad  than  of  any  thing,  to  do 
I  bat  which  I  hope  may  be  agreeable  to  him.  They 


will  of  course  pass  into  your  hands  befijie  ther 
are  sent  to  Johnson.  The  quire  that  I  sent  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Johnson's  £riend.  I  intended 
to  have  told  you  in  my  last,  but  forgot  it,  that  John- 
son behaves  very  handsomely  in  the  afiair  of  my 
two  volumes.  He  acts  with  a  liberality  not  often 
fbimd  in  persons  of  his  occupation,  and  tt»  mention 
it,  when  occasion  calls  me  to  it,  is  a  justice  due  to 
him. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Stanley's  let- 
ter— several  compliments  were  paid  me,  on  the 
subject  of  that  first  vdiune,  by  my  own  fiiends ; 
but  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  knew  the  opinion 
of  a  stranger  about  it  before,  whether  favourable 
or  otherwise ;  I  only  heard  by  a  side  wind,  that 
it  was  very  much  read  in  Scotland,  and  more  than 
here. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  cousin,  whom  we  expect, 
of  whom  we  talk  continually,  and  whom  we  con- 
tinually long  for.  W.  C, 

Your  anxious  wishes  for  my  success  delight  me, 
and  you  may  rest  assured,  my  dear,  that  I  have  all 
the  ambition  on  the  subject  that  you  can  wish  ms 
to  feel.  I  more  than  admire  my  author.  I  often 
stand  astonished  at  his  beauties.  I  am  forever 
amused  with  the  translaUon  of  him,  and  I  have 
received  a  thousand  encouragements.  These  aie 
all  so  many  happy  omens,  that  I  hope  shall  be 
verified  by  the  event. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  13,  1786. 

I  SEEM  to  be  about  to  write  to  you,  but  I  finesse 
that  it  vrill  not  be  a  letter,  but  a  scrap  that  I 
shall  send  you.  I  could  tell  you  things  that,  know* 
ing  how  much  you  interest  yourself  in  my  sue* 
cess,  I  am  sure  would  please  you,  but  every  mo» 
ment  of  my  leisure  is  necessarily  spent  at  Troy. 
I  am  revising  my  translation,  and  b^towing  on  it 
more  labour  than  at  first  At  the  repeated  soliei- 
tation  of  General  Cowper,  who  had  doubtless  irre- 
fragable reason  on  liis  side,  I  have  put  my  book 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  extraoidinaiy  critio 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of  He  is  a  Swiss ;  has 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  English,  and  for  his 
knowledge  of  Homer  has,  I  verily  believe,  no  fel- 
low. Johnson  recoounended  him  to  me.  I  am 
to  send  liim  the  quires  as  fast  as  I  finish  them  ofi^ 
and  the  first  is  now  in  his  hands.  I  have  the  cDm> 
fort  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  very  much 
pleased  with  what  he  has  seen.  Johnson  wrote 
to  me  lately  on  purpose  to  tell  me  so.  Things 
having  taken  this  turn,  I  fear  that  I  must  beg  a 
release  from  my  engagement  to  put  the  MS.  into 
your  hands.  I  am  bound  to  print  as  soon  as  threo 
hundred  shall  have  subscribed,  and  consequently 
have  not  an  hour  to  spare. 
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People  fenonUy  love  to  go  where  they  are  od- 
suriAi,  yet  lady  Heeketh  oompUiDs  of  not  having 
vott.  Yoan»  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

AprU  5, 1786. 
1  DID,  as  you  suppooe,  bestow  all  possible  con- 
ttderation  on  the  subject  of  an  apology  fat  my 
Homerican  undertaking.  I  turned  the  matter 
about  in  my  mind  an  hundred  different  ways,  and 
In  every  vray  in  which  it  would  |»esent  itself 
found  it  an  impracticable  business.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me,  widi  what  delicacy  soever  1  may  man- 
age it,  to  state  the  objections  that  lie  against  Pope's 
translation,  without  incurring  odium,  and  the  im- 
putation of  arrogance;  foreseeing  this  danger,  I 
choose  to  say  nothing.  W.  C. 

P.  S. — ^You  may  well  wonder  at  my  courage, 
who  have  undertaken  a  work  of  such  enormous 
length.  You  would  wonder  moie  if  you  knew 
that  I  translated  the  whole  Iliad  vnth  no  other 
help  than  a  Clavis.  But  I  have  since  equipped 
myself  better  for  this  immense  journey,  and  am 
revising  the  work  in  company  with  a  good  com- 
mentator. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olnnyr  ^prU  17, 1786. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

If  you  will  not  quote  Solomon,  my  dearest  cou- 
sin, I  VTiO.  He  says,  and  as  beautifully  as  truly — 
"  Hope  defezred  maketh  the  heart  sick,  but  when 
the  desire  cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life  I"  I  fed  how 
much  reason  he  had  on  his  side  when  he  made 
this  observation,  and  am  myself  sick  of  your  fort- 
night's delay. 

The  vicarage  was  built  by  Lord  Dartmouth, 
and  was  not  finished  till  some  time  after  we  ar- 
rived at  Olney,  consequently  it  is  new.  It  is  a 
smart  stone  building  well  sashed,  by  much  too 
good  for  the  living,  but  just  what  I  would  wish 
for  you.  It  has,  as  you  justly  concluded  from  my 
premises,  a  garden,  but  rather  calculated  for  use 
than  ornament.  It  is  square,  and  well  walled,  but 
has  neither  arbour,  nor  alcove,  nor  other  shade, 
except  the  shadow  of  the  house.  But  we  have 
two  gardens,  which  are  yours.  Between  your 
mansion  and  ours  is  interposed  notldng  but  an 
orchard,  into  which  a  door  opening  out  of  our 
garden  affords  us  the  easiest  cootmunication  imag- 
mable,  will  save  the  round-about  by  the  town,  and 
make  both  houses  one.  Your  chambei^windows 
kiok  over  the  river,  and  over  the  meadows,  to  a 


village  called  Emberton,  and  command  the  whole 
length  of  along  bridge,  described  by  aoertain  poet, 
together  with  a  view  of  the  road  at  a  distance. 
Should  you  wish  for  books  at  Olney,  you  must 
bring  them  with  you,  or  you  will  wish  in  vain,  for 
I  have  none  but  ^e  works  of  a  certain  poet.  Cow* 
per,  of  whom  perhaps  you  have  heard,  and  they 
are  as  yet  but  two  volumes.  They  may  multiply 
hereafter,  but  at  present  they  are  no  more. 

You  are  the  first  person  for  whom  I  have  heard 
Mrs.  Unwin  express  such  feelings  as  she  does  for 
you.  She  is  not  profuse  in  professions,  nor  for- 
ward to  enter  into  treaties  of  friendship  with  new 
faces,  but  when  her  friendship  is  once  engaged,  it 
may  be  confided  in  even  unto  death.  She  loves 
you  already,  and  how  much  more  will  she  love  you 
before  this  time  twelvemonth  I  I  have  indeed  en- 
deavoured to  describe  you  to  her,  but  perfectly  as  I 
have  you  by  heart,  I  am  sensible  that  my  picture 
can  not  do  yon  justice.  I  never  saw  one  that  did. 
Be  you  what  you  may,  you  are  much  beloved  and 
will  be  so  at  Olney,  and  Mrs.  U.  expects  you  with 
the  pleasure  that  one  feels  at  the  return  of  a  long, 
absent,  dear  relation ;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  pleasure 
such  as  mine.  She  sends  you  her  warmest  afiec- 
tions. 

On  Friday  I  received  a  letter  firom  dear  Anony- 
mous, apprising  me  of  a  parcel  that  the  coach 
would  bring  me  on  Saturday.  Who  is  there  in 
the  world  that  has,  or  thinks  he  has  reason  to  love 
me  to  the  degree  that  he  doesl  But  it  is  no  mat* 
ter.  He  chooses  to  be  unknown,  and  his  choice 
is,  and  ever  shall  be  so  sacred  to  me,  that  if  his 
name  lay  on  the  table  before  me  reversed,  I  would 
not  turn  the  paper  about  that  I  might  read  it. 
Much  as  it  would  gratify  me  to  thank  him,  I  would 
turn  my  eyes  away  from  the  forbidden  discovery. 
I  long  to  assure  him  that  those  same  eyes,  con- 
cerning wHich  he  expresses  such  kind  apprehen* 
sions,  lest  they  should  suffer  by  this  laborious  un- 
dertaking, are  as  well  as  I  could  expect  them  to 
be,  if  1  were  never  to  touch  either  book  or  pen. 
Subject  to  weakness,  and  occarfonal  slight  inflam* 
mations,  it  is  probable  that  they  vrill  always  be; 
but  I  can  not  remember  the  time  when  they  en- 
joyed any  thing  so  like  an  exemption  from  those 
infirmities  as  at  present  One  would  almost  sup* 
pose  that  reading  Homer  were  the  best  ophthalmic 
in  the  world.  I  should  be  happy  to  remove  his 
solicitude  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  that 
he  will  not  let  me  enjoy.  Well  then,  I  will  be 
content  without  it ;  and  so  content  that,  though  1 
believe  you,  my  dear,  to  be  in  full  possession  of 
all  this  mystery,  you  shall  never  know  me,  whUv 
you  live,  either  directly,  or  by  hints  of  any  sort, 
attempt  to  extort,  or  to  steal  the  secret  from  you. 
I  should  think  myself  as  justly  punishable  as  the 
Bcthshemites,  for  looking  into  the  ark;  which  th**v 
were  not  allowed  to  touch. 
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Let.  315, 2Ih 


I  have  not  sent  for  Kerr,  for  Kerr  can  do  no- 
thing but  send  me  to  Bath,  and  to  Bath  I  can  not 
go  for  a  thousand  reasons.  The  summer  vnH  set 
me  up  again;  I  grow  fat  every  day,  and  shall  be 
as  big  as  Grog  or  Magog,  or  both  put  together,  be- 
fore you  come. 

I  did  actually  live  three  years  with  Mr.  Chap- 
man, a  sdicitor,  that  is  to  say,  I  slept  three  years 
m  his  house,  but  I  lived,  that  is  to  say,  I  spent  my 
days  in  Southampton  Row,  as  you  very  well  re- 
member. There  was  I,  and  the  future  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, constantly  employed  from  morning  to  night 
in  giggling  and  making  giggle,  instead  of  studyuig 
the  law.  O  fie,  cousin !  how  could  you  do  so?  I 
am  pleased  with  Lord  Thurlow's  inquiries  about 
me.  If  he  takes  it  into  that  inimitable  head  of 
his,  he  may  make  a  man  of  me  yet  I  could  love 
him  heartily  if  he  would  but  deserve  it  at  my 
hands.  That  I  did  so  once  is  certain.  The  Duch- 
of ,  who  in  the  world  set  her  a  going  1 


But  if  all  the  duchesses  in  the  world  were  spin- 
ning, like  so  many  whirligigs,  for  my  benefit,  I 
would  not  stop  them.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  be  a 
poet,  it  makes  all  the  world  so  lively.  I  might 
have  preached  mofe  sermons  than  even  Tillotson 
did,  and  better,  and  the  world  would  have  been 
still  fast  asleep,  but  a  volume  of  verse  is  a  fiddle 
that  puts  the  universe  in  motion.         ' 

Yours,  my  dear  friend  and  cousin,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  AprU  24,  1786. 

YoDR  letters  are  so  much  my  comfort  that  I 
ofien  tremble  lest  by  any  accident  I  should  be  dis- 
appointed; and  the  more  because  you  have  been, 
more  than  once,  so  engaged  in  company  on  the 
writing  day,  that  1  have  had  a  narrow  escape.  Let 
me  give  you  a  piece  of  good  counsel,  my  cousin ; 
follow  my  laudable  example,  write  when  you  can, 
take  Time's  forelock  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  in 
the  other,  and  so  make  sure  of  your  opportunity. 
It  is  well  for  me  that  you  write  fiister  than  any 
body,  and  more  in  an  hour  tnan  other  people  in 
two,  else  I  know  not  what  would  become  of  me. 
When  1  read  your  letters  I  hear  you  talk,  and  I 
love  talking  letters  dearly,  especially  from  you. 
Well !  the  middle  of  June  will  not  be  always  a 
thousand  years  off,  and  when  it  comes  I  shall  hear 
you,  and  see  you  too,  and  shall  not  care  a  farthing 
then  if  you  do  not  touch  a  pen  in  a  month.  By 
ibe  way,  you  must  either  send  me,  or  bring  me 
%ome  more  paper,  for  before  the  moon  shall  have 
performed  a  few  more  revolutions  I  shall  not  have 
a  scrap  left,  and  tedious  revolutions  they  are  just 
now,  that  is  certain. 

I  give  you  leave  to  be  as  peremptoiy  as  you 
liiease,  e8|)ecially  at  a  distance;  but  when  you  say 


that  you  are  a  Cowper  (and  the  better  it  is  for  flifi 
Cowpers  that  such  you  are,  and  I  give  them  joy 
of  you,  with  all  my  heart)  you  must  not  forget  that 
I  boast  myself  a  Cowper  too,  and  have  my  hu- 
mours, and  fancies,  and  purposes,  and  determina- 
tions, as  well  as  others  of  my  name,  and  hold  them 
as  fast  as  they  can.  You  indeed  tell  me  how  often 
I  shall  see  you  when  you  come.  A  pretty  story 
truly.  I  am  a  ^  Cowper,  my  dear,  and  claim 
the  privileges  that  belong  to  my  noble  sex.  But 
these  matters  shall  be  settied,  as  my  cousin  Aga- 
memnon used  to  say,  at  a  more  convenient  time. 
I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  letter  you  promise  me, 
for  though  I  met  with  a  morsel  of  praise  last  week, 
I  do  not  know  that  the  week  current  is  likelv  to 

m 

produce  me  any,  and  having  lately  been  pretty 
much  pampered  with  that  diet,  I  expect  to  find 
myself  rather  hungry  by  the  time  when  your  next 
letter  shall  arrive.  It  will  therefore  be  very  op- 
portune.    The  morsel  above  alluded  to,  came  from 

— whom  do  you  think  1    From ,  but  she 

desires  that  her  authorship  may  be  a  secret.  And 
in  my  answer  I  promised  not  to  dividge  it  except 
to  you.  It  is  a  pretty  copy  of  verses,  neatly  writ- 
ten, and  well  turned,  and  when  you  come  ydu 
shall  see  them.  I  intend  to  keep  all  pretty  things 
to  myself  till  then,  that  they  may  serve  me  as  a 
bait  to  lure  you  hither  more  effectually.  The  last 
letter  that  I  had  from  —  I  received  so  many 
years  since,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  had  reached  me 
a  good  while  before  I  was  bom. 

I  was  grieved  at  the  heart  that  the  General  could 
not  come,  and  that  illness  was  in  part  the  cauao 
that  hindered  him.  I  have  sent  him,  by  his  ex- 
press desire,  a  new  edition  of  the  first  book,  and 
half  the  second.  He  would  not  suffer  me  to  send 
it  to  you,  my  dear,  lest  you  should  post  it  away 
to  Maty  at  once.  He  did  not  give  that  reason, 
but,  being  shrewd,  [  found  it 

The  grass  begins  to  grow,  and  the  leaves  to  bud, 
and  every  thing  is  preparing  to  be  beautifiil  against 
you  come.  Adieu,  W.  C. 

You  inquire  of  our  walks,  I  perodve,  as  well  as 
of  our  rides.  They  are  b^utiful.  You  inquiro 
also  concerning  a  cellar.  You  have  two  cellars. 
Oh!  what  yean  have  passed  rince  we  took  the 
same  walks,  and  drank  out  of  the  same  bottlol 
but  a  fow  more  weeks  and  then! 


TO  LADY  HESKETH, 

CHney,  May  8, 1786. 
I  DID  not  at  all  doubt  that  your  tenderness- ibf 
my  feelings  had  inclined  you  to  suppress  in  your 
letters  to  me  the  intelligence  concerning  Maly^ 
critique,  that  yet  reached  me  from  another  quarter. 
When  I  wrote  to  yon  I  had  not  Wannd  it  fhm 
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Ihe  General,  but  from  my  firiend  Boll,  who  only 
knew  it  by  heanay.  The  next  poet  brought  me 
the  news  of  it  from  the  first-mentioned,  and  the 
critique  itself  enclosed.  Together  with  it  came 
also  a  squib  disctuurged  against  me  in  the  Public 
Advertiser.  The  General's  letter  found  me  in  one 
of  my  most  melancholy  moods,  and  my  spirits  did 
not  rise  on  the  receipt  of  it.  The  letter  indeed  that 
he  had  cut  from  the  newspaper  gave  me  little  pain, 
both  because  it  contained  nothing  ibimidable, 
though  written  with  malevolence  enough,  and  be- 
cause a  nameless  author  can  have  no  more  weight 
with  his  readers  than  the  reason  which  he  has  on 
his  aide  can  give  him.  But  Maty's  animadversions 
hurt  me  more.  In  part  they  appeared  to  me  un- 
just, and  in  part  ill-natured,  and  yet  the  man  him- 
self being  an  oracle  in  every  body's  account,  I  ap- 
prehended that  he  had  done  me  much  mischief 
Why  he  sa3rs  that  the  translation  is  far  from  ex- 
act, is  best  known  to  himself  For  I  know  it  to 
be  as  exact  as  is  compatible  with  poetry;  and 
prose  translations  of  Homer  are  not  wanted,  the 
world  has  one  already.  But  I  will  not  fill  my  let- 
ter to  you  with  hypercriticisms,  I  will  only  add  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Colman's,  that  I  received 
last  Friday,  and  will  then  dismiss  the  subject.  It 
came  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  specimen, 
which  he  himself  had  amended,  and  with  so  much 
taste  and  candour  that  it  charmed  me.  He  says 
as  follows; 

'  One  copy  I  have  returned  with  some  remarks, 
prompted  by  my  zeal  for  your  success,  not.  Heaven 
knows,  by  arrogance  or  impertinence.  I  know  no 
other  way  at  once  so  plain  and  so  short,  of  deliver- 
ing my  thoo^ts  on  the  specimen  of  your  transla- 
tion, which  on  the  whole  I  admire  exceedingly, 
thinJdng  it  breathes  the  spirit,  and  conveys  the 
manner  of  the  original;  though  having  here  neither 
Homer,  nor  Pope's  Homer,  I  can  not  speak  pre- 
cisely of  particular  lines  or  expressions,  or  compare 
your  blank  verse  with  his  rh3rme,  except  by  de- 
claring, that  I  think  blank  verse  infinitely  more 
congenial  to  the  magnificent  simplicity  of  Homer's 
hexameters,  than  the  confined  couplets,  and  the 
jingle  of  rhyme.* 

His  amendments  are  chiefly  bestowed  on  the 
lines  encumbered  with  elisions,  and  I  will  just  take 
this  opportunity  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  because  I 
know  you  to  be  as  much  interested  in  what  I  write 
as  myself,  that  some  of  the  most  ofiensive  of  those 
elisions  were  occasioned  by  mere  criticism.  I  was 
fitirly  hunted  into  them,  by  vexatious  objections 

made  without  end  by ,  and  his  friend,  and 

altered,  and  altered,  till  at  hist  I  did  not  care  how 
I  altered.  Many  thanks  for  -— — 's  verses,  which 
deserve  just  the  character  you  give  of  them.  They 
aie  neat  and  easy — but  I  would  mumble  her  well. 


with  a  view  to  emolument  I  wrote  those  stanzas 
merely  for  my  own  amusement,  and  they  slept  in 
a  dark  closet  years  after  I  composed  them ;  not  in 
the  least  designed  for  publicatbn.  But  when 
Johnson  had  printed  ofif  the  longer  pieces,  of  whicfc 
the  first  volume  principally  consists,  he  wrote  me 
word  that  he  wanted  yet  two  thousand  lines  to 
swell  it  to  a  proper  size.  On  that  occasion  it  was 
that  I  collected  every  scrap  of  verse  that  I  could 
find,  and  that  among  the  rest.  None  of  the  snudlcr 
poems  had  been  introduced  or  had  been  published 
at  all  with  my  name,  but  for  this  necessity. 

Just  as  I  wrote  the  last  word  I  was  called  down 
to  Dr.  Kerr,  who  came  to  pay  me  a  voluntaiy 
visit.  Were  I  sick,  his  cheerful  and  friendly  man- 
ner would  almost  restore  me.  Air  and  exerciae 
are  his  theme;  them  he  recommends  as  the  best 
physic  for  me,  and  in  all  weathers.  Come  there- 
fore, my  dear,  and  take  a  little  of  this  good  physic 
with  me,  for  you  will  find  it  beneficial  as  well  as 
I ;  come  and  assist  Mrs.  Unwinin  there-establish- 
ment of  your  cousin's  health.  Air  and  exercise, 
and  she  and  you  together,  vnll  make  me  a  perfect 
Sampson.  You  will  have  a  good  house  over  your 
head,  comfoitable  apartments,  o\|ipging  neighbours, 
good  roads,  a  pleasant  country,  and  in  us  your 
constant  companions,  two  who  will  love  you,  and 
do  already  love  you  dearly,  and  with  all  our  hearts. 
If  you  are  in  any  danger  of  trouble,  it  is  from  my- 
self, if  my  fits  of  dejection  seize  me ;  and  as  often  as 
they  do,  you  will  be  grieved  for  me;  but  perhaps 
by  your  assistance  I  shall  be  able  to  resbt  them 
better.  If  there  is  a  creature  under  heaven,  from 
whose  co-operations  vdth  Mrs.  Unwin  I  can  rea- 
sonably expect  such  a  blessing,  that  creature  is 
yourself  I  was  not  without  such  attacks  when  I 
lived  in  London,  though  at  that  time  they  were 
less  oppressive,  but  in  your  company  I  was  never 
unhappy  a  whole  day  in  all  my  life. 

Of  how  much  importance  is  an  author  to  lum- 
self  I  I  return  to  that  abominable  specimen  again, 
just  to  notice  Maty's  impatient  censure  of  the  re- 
petition that  you  mention.  I  mean  of  the  word 
hand.  In  the  original  there  is  not  a  repetition  of  it 
But  to  repeat  a  word  in  that  manner,  and  on  such 
an  occasion,  is  by  no  means  what  he  calls  it,  a 
modem  invention.  In  Homer  I  could  show  him 
many  such,  and  in  Virgil  they  abound.  Colman, 
who,  in  his  judgment  of  claancal  matters,  is  in- 
ferior to  none,  says, '  /  knotD  ju4  why  Maty  objeeU 
to  thU  expreasum*  I  could  easily  change  it.  But 
the  case  standing  thus,  I  know  not  whether  my 
proud  stomach  will  condescend  so  low.  I  rather 
frel  disinclined  to  it 

One  evening  last  week,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  took 
our  walk  to  Weston,  and  as  we  were  returning 
through  the  grove  oi^poate  to  the  house,  the 
Throdonortons  presented  themselves  at  the  doot. 


if  I  could  get  at  her,  for  allowinir  herself  to  sup- 
pon  for  a  mofuent  that  I  praised  the  Chancellor  They  are  ownen  of  a  house  at  Westup^  at  un^Roin 
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empty.  It  is  a  very  good  one,  infinitely  tnperior 
to  Dim.  Wlien  we  diank  chocolate  with  them, 
they  hoth  exprened  their  ardent  deeore  that  w« 
would  take  it,  wishing  to  have  va  for  nearer  neigh 
tKrars.  If  you,  my  cousin,  wera  not  bo  well  pn>- 
^ided  for  as  you  are,  and  at  our  ^ry  elhow,  I  wsrily 
believe  I  should  have  mustered  up  all  my  Thetofic 
to  recommend  it  to  you.  You  might  have  it  for 
ever  without  danger  of  ejectment,  whereas  your 
possesflion  of  the  vicarage  depends  on  the  lifeof  the 
vicar,  who  is  eighty-six.  The  environs  are  most 
beautiful,  and  the  village  itself  one  of  the  prettiest 
I  ever  saw.  Add  to  this,  yon  would  step  imme- 
diately into  Mr.  Throckmorton's  pleasure  ground, 
where  you  would  not  soil  your  dipper  even  in  win- 
ter. A  most  unfortunate  mistake  was  made  by 
that  gentleman's  bailiff  in  his  absence.  Just  before 
he  left  Weston  last  year  for  the  winter,  he  gave 
him  orders  to  cut  short  the  tops  of  the  flowering 
shrubs,  that  lined  a  serpentine  walk  in  a  delightful 
grove,  celebrated  in  my  poetship  in  a  little  piece 
that  you  remember  was  called  the  Shrubbery.  The 
dunce,  misapprehending  the  order,  cut  down  and 
lagoted  up  the  whole  grove,  leaving  neither  tree, 
bush,  nor  twig;  iMiing  but  stumps  aix>ut  as  high 
as  my  ancle.  Mr.  T.  told  us  that  she  never  saw 
her  husband  so  angry  in  her  life.  I  judged  indeed 
by  his  physiognomy,  which  has  great  sweetness  in 
It,  that  he  is  very  little  addicted  to  that  infernal 
passion.  But  had  he  cudgeled  the  man  for  his 
cruel  blunder,  and  the  havoc  made  in  consequence 
of  it,  I  could  have  excused  him. 

I  felt  myself  really  concerned  for  the  Chancel- 
tor's  illness,  and  from  what  I  learned  of  it,  both 
from  the  papers,  and  from  General  Cowper,  con- 
clnde*(l  that  he  must  die.  I  am  accordingly  de- 
lighted in  the  same  proportion  with  the  news  of 
1^  recovery.  May  he  live,  and  live  to  be  still  the 
support  of  government!  If  it  shall  be  his  good 
pleasure  to  render  me  personally  any  material  ser- 
vice, I  have  no  objection  to  it.  But  Heaven  knows, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  living  wight  to  bestow 
less  thought  on  that  subject  than  myself — ^May 
God  be  ever  with  you,  my  beloved  cousin! 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

BIT  DEAKEST  COUSIN,        Olney^  May  15, 1786. 

FaoM  this  very  morning  I  begin  to  date  the  last 
monta  of  our  long  separation,  and  confidently  and 
most  oomiortably  hope  that  before  the  fifteenth 
of  June  shall  present  itself,  we  shall  have  seen 
each  other.  Is  it  not  sol  And  will  it  not  be  one 
of  the  mos^  extraordinary  eras  of  my  cxtraordinaiy 
life  1  A  year  ago,  we  neither  corresponded,  nor 
expected  to  meet  in  this  worid.  But  this  world  is 
a  Mene  of  marvellous  events,  many  of  them  more 


marveltous  than  fiedon  Hself  would  dare  to  hasaid. 
and  (blessed  be  GodI)  they  are  not  all  of  the  dis- 
tressing kind.  Now  and  then  in  the  course  of  an 
existence,  whose  hue  is  for  the  most  part  sable,  a 
day  turns  up  that  makes  amends  for  many  sighs, 
aihl  many  subjects  of  complaint.  Such  a  day 
shall  I  account  the  day  of  your  arrival  at  Olney. 

Wherefore  is  it  (canst  thou  tdl  me?)  that  to- 
gether with  all  those  ddightful  sensations,  to  which 
the  sight  of  a  long  absent  dear  friend  gives  birth, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  something  patnful ;  flutterings, 
and  tumults,  and  I  know  not  what  accompani- 
ments of  our  pleasure,  that  are  in  fact  perfectly 
foreign  from  the  occasion  1  Such  I  fed  vrhen  I 
think  of  our  meeting ;  and  such  I  suppose  foel  you ; 
and  the  nearer  the  crisis  approaches,  the  more  I  am 
sensible  of  them.  I  know  beforehand  that  they 
will  increase  with  every  turn  of  the  wheels,  that 
shall  convey  me  to  Newport,  when  I  shall  set  out 
to  meet  you,  and  that  when  we  actually  meet,  iht 
pleasure,  and  this  unaccountable  pain  together, 
will  be  as  much  as  I  shall  be  able  to  support.  I 
am  utterly  at  a  loss  for  the  cause,  and  can  only 
resolve  it  into  that  appointment,  by  which  it  has 
been  foreordained  that  all  human  delights  shall  be 
qualified  and  mingled  with  their  contraries.  For 
there  is  nothing  formidable  in  you.  To  me  at 
least  there  is  nothing  such,  no,  not  even  in  your 
menaces,  unless  when  you  threaten  me  to  write  no 
more.  Nay,  I  verily  believe,  did  I  not  know  you 
to  be  what  you  are,  and  had  less  affection  for  you 
than  I  have,  I  should  have  fewer  of  these  emo- 
tions, of  which  I  would  have  none,  if  I  could  help 
it.  But  a  fig  for  them  all!  Let  us  resolve  to  com- 
bat with,  and  to  conquer  them.  They  are  dreams. 
They  are  illusions  of  the  judgment.  Some  enemy 
that  hates  the  happiness  of  human  kind,  and  ii 
ever  industrious  to  dash  it,  works  them  in  us;  and 
their  being  so  perfectly  unreasonabk;  as  they  are  is 
a  proof  of  it  Nothing  that  is  such  can  be  the 
work  of  a  good  agent.  This  I  know  too  by  ex- 
perience, that,  like  all  other  illusions,  they  exist 
only  by  force  of  imagination,  are  indebted  for  their 
prevalence  to  the  absence  of  their  object,  and  in  a 
few  moments  after  its  appearance  cease.  So  then 
this  a  settled  point,  and  the  case  stands  thus.  You 
vriU  tremble  as  you  draw  near  to  Newport,  and  so 
shall  I.  But  we  will  both  recoDect  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should,  and  this  recollection 
will  at  least  have  some  little  effect  in  our  favour. 
We  win  likewise  both  take  the  comfort  of  what  wc 
know  to  be  true,  that  the  tumult  will  soon  cease, 
and  the  pleasure  long  survive  the  pain,  even  as 
long  as  I  trust  we  ourselves  shall  survive  lu 

What  you  say  of  Maty  gives  me  all  the  oonso- 
Istion  that  you  intended.  We  both  think  it  highly 
probable  that  you  suggest  the  true  cause  of  lus 
displeasure,  when  you  suppose  him  mistifiet]  at 
not  having  had  a  part  of  the  translation  IridtN^re 
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him,  618  this  spedmen  wm  puUisiied.    Tho  Ge- 
neral was  veiy  much  hurt,  and  caUs  his  oensafe 
hacsh  and  nmeasoiiable.    He  likewise  sent  me  a 
consolatory  letter  on  the  occasion,  in  Which  he 
took  the  kindest  pains  to  heal  the  wound  that  he 
supposed  I  might  have  suffered.    I  am  not  na- 
tundly  insensible,  and  the  senaibilities  that  I  had 
by  nature  haTO  been  wonderfully  enhanced  by  a 
kmg  series  of  shocks,  given  to  a  frame  of  nerves 
that  was  never  very  athletic    I  feel  aooordingly, 
whether  painful  or  pleasant,  in  the  extreme;  am 
easily  elevated,  and  easily  cast  down.    The  frown 
of  a  critic  freezes  my  poetical  powers,  and  dis- 
courages me  to  a  degree  that  makes  me  ashamed 
of  my  own  weakness.    Yet  I  presently  recover  my 
confidence  again.  The  half  of  what  you  so  kindly 
say  in  your  last  would  at  any  time  restore  my 
spirits,  and,  being  said  by  you,  b  infallible.    I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  having  commenced 
an  author,  I  am  most  abundantly  desirous  to  suc- 
ceed as  such.    /  have  (what  perJiapa  ytni  lUUe 
9U8pect  me  of)  in  my  nature  an  tn/Snite  share  of 
ambition.    Bat  with  it  I  have  at  the  same  time, 
as  you  well  know,  an  equal  share  of  diffidence. 
To  this  combination  of  opposite  qualitiee  it  has 
been  owing  that,  till  lately,  I  stole  through  life 
inithout  undertaking  any  thing,  yet  always  wish- 
ing to  distinguish  myself.    At  last  I  ventured, 
ventured  too  in  the  only  path  that  at  so  late  a 
period  was  yet  open  to  me  *,  and  am  determined, 
if  Grod  have  not  determined  otherwise,  to  work  m^p 
way  through  the  obscurity  that  has  been  so  long 
my  portion,  into  notice.    Every  thmg   herefere 
that  seems  to  threaten  this  my  favourite  purpose 
with  disappointment,  affects  me  nearly.    I  suppose 
that  all  ambitious  minds  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment.   He  who  seeks  distinction  must  be  sensible 
of  disapprobation,  exactly  in  the  same  proportion 
as  he  desires  applause.    And  now,  my  precious 
cousin,  I  have  unfolded  my  heart  to  you  in  this 
particular,  without  a  speck  of  dissimulation.  Some 
people,  and  good  people  too,  would  blame  me.  But 
you  will  not;  and  they  I  think  would  blame  with- 
out just  cause.    We  certainly  do  not  honour  God 
^hen  we  bury,  or  when  we  neglect  to  improve,  as 
fer  as  we  may,  whatever  talent  he  may  have  be- 
stowed on  us.  whether  it  be  little  or  much.    In 
natural  things,  as  well  as  in  spiritual,  it  is  a  never- 
failing  truth,  that  to  him  who  hath  (that  is  ttf  him 
who  occupies  what  he  hath  diligently,  and  so  as 
to  increase  it)  more  shall  be  given.    Set  me  down 
therefore,  my  dear,  for  an  industrious  rhymer,  so 
long  as  I  shall  have  the  aliility.    For  in  this  only 
Way  is  it  possible  for  me,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  either 
to  honour  Gkxl,  or  to  serve  man,  or  even  to  serve 
myself. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  that  Mr.  Throckmorton  wishes 
10  be  on  a  more  intimate  footing.  I  am  shy,  and 
suspect  that  he  is  not  very  much  otherwise;  and 


the  consequence  has  been  that  we  have  mutually 
wished  an  acquaintance  without  being  able  to  ac- 
complish it  Blessings  on  you  for  the  hint  that 
yon  dropped  on  the  subject  of  the  house  at  Wes- 
ton! For  tiio  burthen  of  my  song  is — *  Since  we 
have  met  once  again,  let  us  never  be  separated,  as 
we  have  been,  more.'  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Olney^  May  20,  1786. 

About  three  weeks  nnce  I  met  your  sister  Ches- 
ter at  Mr.  Throckmorton's,  and  from  her  learned 
that  you  are  at  Blithfield,  and  in  health.  Upon 
the  encouragement  of  this  information  it  is  that  I 
write  now ;  I  should  not  otherwise  have  known 
with  certainty  where  to  find  you,  or  have  been 
equally  free  fhxn  the  fear  of  unseasonable  intra- 
sbn.  May  God  be  with  you,  my  friend,  and  give 
you  a  just  measure  of  submission  to  his  will!  the 
most  efiectual  of  all  remedies  for  the  evils  of  this 
changing  scene.  I  doubt  not  that  he  has  granted 
you  this  blessing  already,  and  may  he  still  con- 
tinue it ! 

Now  I  will  talk  a  little  about  myself.  For  ex- 
cept myself,  living  in  this  T^errarum  angvlo^  what 
can  I  have  to  talk  about  t  In  a  scene  of  perfect 
tranquillity,  and  the  profoundest  silence,  I  am  kick- 
ing up  the  dust  of  heroic  narrative,  and  besieging 
Troy  again.  I  told  you  that  I  had  almost  finished 
the  translation  of  the  Iliad,  and  I  verily  thought 
so.  But  I  was  never  more  mistaken.  By  the 
time  when  I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  poem,  the 
first  book  of  my  vendon  was  a  twelvemonth  old. 
When  I  came  to  consider  it  after  having  laid  it 
by  so  long,  it  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  set  xojrself  to 
mend  it,  and  I  did  so.  But  rtill  it  appeared  to  mo 
improveable,  and  that  nothing  would  so  effectually 
secure  that  point  as  to  give  the  whole  book  a  new 
translation.  With  the  exception  of  very  few  lines 
I  have  so  done,  and  was  never  in  my  life  so  con- 
vinced of  the  soundness  of  Horace's  advice  to  pub- 
lish  nothing  in  haste ;  so  much  advantage  have 
I  derived  from  doing  that  twice  which  I  thought  I 
had  accomplished  notably  at  once.  He  indeed 
recommends  nine  years'  imprisonment  of  you/ 
verses  beforo  you  send  them  abroad;  but  the  nintk 
part  of  that  time  is  I  believe  as  much  as  there  ir 
need  of  to  open  a  man's  eyes  upon  his  own  defects 
and  to  secure  him  from  the  diinger  of  premature 
self-approbation.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten 
that  nine  years  make  so  wide  an  interval  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip,  that  a  thousand  things  may 
fall  out  between  New  engagements  may  occur, 
which  may  mak3  the  finishing  of  that  which  a 
poet  has  begun,  imposrible.  In  nine  yean  he 
may  rise  into  a  situation,  or  he' may  ank  mto  one 
highly  incompatible  with  his  purpose.    His  coo* 
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■dttttion  may  break  in  nine  yean,  and  aicknesB 
may  disqualify  him  for  improving  what  he  enter- 
prised  in  the  liaya  of  health.  His  inclination  may 
change,  and  he  may  find  eome  other  employment 
more  agreeable,  or  another  poet  may  enter  upon 
the  same  work,  and  get  the  start  of  him.  There- 
fore, my  friend  Horace,  though  I  acknowledge 
your  principle  to  be  good,  I  must  confess  that  I 
think  the  practice  yon  would  ground  upon  it  car- 
ried to  an  extreme.  The  rigour  that  I  exerdaed 
upon  the  first  book,  I  intend  to  exercise  upon  all 
that  follow,  and  have  now  actually  advanced  into 
the  middle  of  the  seventh,  no  where  admitting 
more  than  one  line  in  fifty  of  the  fint  translation. 
You  must  not  imagine  that  I  had  been  careless 
and  hasty  in  the  first  instance.  In  truth  I  had 
not;  but  in  rendering  so  excellent  a  poet  as  Homer 
into  our  language,  there  are  so  many  points  to  be 
attended  to  both  in  respect  to  language  and  num- 
bers, that  a  first  attempt  must  be  fortunate  indeed 
if  it  does  not  call  aloud  for  a  second.  You  saw 
the  specimen,  and  you  saw  (I  am  sure)  one  great 
fault  in  it;  I  mean  the  harshness  of  some  of  the 
elisions.  I  did  not  altogether  take  the  blame  of 
these  to  myself,  for  into  some  of  them  I  was  actu- 
ally driven  and  hunted  by  a  series  of  reiterated 
objections  made  by  a  critical  friend,  whose  scruples 
and  delicacies  teazed  me  out  of  all  ray  patience. 
But  no  such  monitors  will  be  found  in  UievdumiB. 
Your  brother  Chester  has  furnished  me  with 
Barnes's  Homer,  firom  whose  notes  I  collect  here 
and  there  some  useful  infinmation,  and  whose  fiur 
and  legible  type  preserves  me  from  the  danger  of 
being  as  blind  as  was  my  author.  I  saw  a  sister 
of  yours  at  Mr.  Throckmorton's,  but  I  am  not  good 
at  making  myself  heard  across  a  large  room,  and 
therefore  nothing  passed  between  us.  I  felt  how- 
ever that  she  was  my  friend's  sister,  and  I  much 
esteemed  her  for  your  sake. 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 

P.  S.  The  swan  is  called  argutuB  (I  suppose) 
a  non  arguendo^  and  carwriu  a  rum  eanendo. 
But  whether  he  be  dumb  or  vocal,  more  poetical 
than  the  eagle  or  less,  it  is  no  matter.  A  feather 
•f  either,  in  token  of  your  approbation  and  esteem, 
will  never,  you  may  rest  assured,  be  an  ofience 
tome. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

CHnejf,  May  25,  1786. 
1  BATE  at  length,  my  cousin,  found  my  way  into 
my  rammer  abode.  Ibelievethat  I  described  it  to 
yoa  some  time  since,  and  will  therefore  now  leave 
It  ondescribed.  I  will  only  say  that  I  am  writing 
in  a  bandbox,  situated,  at  least  in  my  account,  de- 
lightfully, because  tt  has  a  window  in  one  side 


that  opens  into  that  orafaard,  through  which,  as  1 
am  sitting  here,  I  shall  see  yoa  often  paM,  aod 
which  therefore  I  already  prefer  to  all  the  arcfaaids 
in  the  world.    You  do  well  to  prepare  me  far  all 
possible  delays,  because  in  this  life  all  soits  of  dis- 
appointments are  possiUe,  and  I  shall  do  well,  if 
any  such  delay  of  your  journey  should  happen,  to 
pracdse  that  lesson  of  patience  which  you  incQl- 
cate.    But  it  is  a  lesson  which,  even  vrith  yon  for 
my  teacher,  I  shall  be  slow  to  leam.    Being  sure 
however  that  you  will  not  procrastinate  without 
cause,  I  will  make  myself  as  easy  as  I  can  about 
it,  and  hope  for  the  best.    To  convince  you  how 
much  I  am  under  discipline,  and  good  advice,  I 
will  lay  aside  a  favourite  measure,  infiuenoed  in 
doing  so  by  nothing  but  the  good  sense  of  your  con- 
trary opinion.    I  had  setmy  heart  on  meetingyou 
at  NevTport.    In  my  haste  to  see  yon  once  again, 
I  was  willing  to  overiook  many  awkwardnesses  I 
could  not  but  foresee  would  attend  it    I  pot  them 
aside  so  long  as  I  only  foresaw  them  myself,  but 
since  I  find  that  you  foresee  them  too,  I  can  n« 
longer  deal  so  slightly  with  them.    It  is  therefon 
determined  that  we  meet  at  Olney.    Much  I  shall 
feel,  but  I  will  not  die  if  I  can  help  it,  and  I  b^ 
that  you  will  take  all  possible  care  to  outlive  it 
likewise,  for  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  balked  in  the 
moment  of  acquisition,  and  should  be  loath  lo 
know  it  again. 

Last  Monday  in  the  evening  we  walked  to 
Weston,  aocord&ng  to  our  usual  custom.  It  hap- 
pened, oviing  to  a  mistake  of  time,  that  we  set 
out  half  an  hour  sooner  than  usual.  This  mi» 
take  we  discovered  while  we  were  in  the  wilde^ 
ness.  So,  finding  that  we  had  time  before  us,  a^ 
they  say,  Mrs.  Unwin  proposed  that  we  should  gh 
into  the  village,  and  take  a  view  of  the  house  that 
I  had  just  mentioned  to  you.  We  did  so^  and 
found  it  such  a  one  as  in  most  respects  would  suit 
you  well.  But  Moses  Brown,  our  vicar,  who^  as 
I  told  you,  b  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  is  not  bound 
to  die  for^^hat  reason.  He  said  himself,  when  he 
was  here  last  summer,  that  he  should  live  ten 
yean  longer,  and  for  aught  that  appears  so  ha 
may.  In  which  case,  for  the  sake  of  its  neai 
neighbourhood  to  us,  the  vicarage  has  charms  for 
me,  that  no  other  plaoe  can  rivaL  But  this  and 
a  thousand  things  more,  shall  be  talked  dver  when 
you  some. 

We  have  been  industriously  cultivating  oor  9i> 
quaintance  vrith  our  Weston  neighboun  nnoe  1 
wrote  last,  and  they  on  their  part  have  been  equally 
diligent  in  the  same  cause.  I  have  a  notion  that 
we  shall  all  suit  well.  I  see  much  in  them  botfe 
that  I  admire.  You  know  perhaps  that  th^  are 
catholics. 

It  is  a  delightful  bundle  of  praise,  my  cooain, 
that  you  have  sent  me.  All  jasmine  and  lavan* 
der.    Whoever  the  lady  Is,  she  has  evideoliy  ^^ 
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idnntable  pen,  and  a  cultivated  mind.  If  a  per- 
•on  readsi  it  is  no  matter  in  what  kaiguage,  and  if 
the  mind  be  informed,  it  is  no  matter  whether 
that  mind  belongs  to  a  man  or  a  woman.  The 
taste  and  the  judgment  will  receive  the  benefit 


aliiceinboth.  Long  before  the  Task  was  published 
I  made  an  experiment  one  day,  being  in  a  frolick- 
some  mood,  upon  my  friend.  We  were  walking 
in  the  garden,  and  conversing  on  a  subject  similar 
to  these  lines — 

The  few  that  pray  at  all,  pny  oft  amisB^ 

And  seeking  grace  t'  improre  the  present  good, 

Would  urge  a  wiser  suit  than  asking  more. 

I  repeated  them,  and  said  to  him  with  an  air  of 
nonchalance^  "  Do  you  recollect  those  Unesi  I 
have  seen  them  somewhere,  where  are  they  1"  He 
put  on  a  considering  face,  and  after  some  deliber- 
ation replied—"  O,  I  will  tell  you  where  they  must 
be— in  the  Night  Thoughts."  I  was  glad  my 
trial  turned  out  so  well,  and  did  not  undeceive 
him.  I  mention  this  occurrence  only  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  letter-writer's  opinion,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  assure  you,  on  the  faith  of  an  honest 
man,  that  I  never  in  my  life  designed  an  imitation 
of  Young,  or  of  any  other  writer;  for  mimicry  is 
my  abhorrence,  at  least  in  poetiy. 

Assure  yourself,  my  dearest  cousin,  that  both  for 
your  sake,  since  you  make  a  point  of  it,  and  for 
my  own,  I  will  be  as  philosophically  careful  as 
possible,  that  these  fine  nerves  of  mine  shall  not 
be  o<*yond  measure  agitated  when  you  arrive.  In 
truth,  there  is  much  greater  probability  that  they 
will  be  benefited,  and  greatly  too.  Joy  of  heart, 
from  whatever  oceasbn  it  nuy  ariw,  is  the  best  of 
all  nervous  medicines;  and  I  should  not  wonder 
if  such  a  turn  given  to  my  spirits  should  have 
even  a  lasting  eSkdt^  of  the  most  advantageous 
kind,  upon  them.  You  must  not  imagine  neither, 
that  I  am  on  the  whole  in  any  great  degree  subject 
to  nervous  afiections ;  occasionally  I  am,  and  have 
been  these  many  years,  much  liable  to  dejection. 
But  at  intervals,  and  sometimes  for  an  interval  of 
weeks,  no  creature  would  suspect  it  For  I  have 
not  that  which  commonly  is  a  symptom  of  such  a 
case  belonging  to  me :  I  mean  extraordinary  ele- 
vation in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bluedevil.  When 
I  am  in  the  best  health,  my  tide  of  animal  sprightli- 
ness  flows  with  great  equality,  so  that  I  am  never, 
at  any  time,  exalted  in  proportion  as  I  am  some- 
times depressed.  My  depression  has  a  cause,  and 
if  that  cause  were  to  cease,  I  should  be  as  cheer- 
ful thenceforth,  and  perhaps  for  ever,  as  any  man 
need  be.  But,  as  I  have  often  said,  Mn.  Unwin 
shall  be  my  expositor. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  cousin.  God  grant  that  our 
fnendship  which,  wlule  we  could  see  each  other, 
never  suftnod  a  monient's  interruption,  andwhidi 
so  kMig  a  separation  has  not  in  the  least  abated, 


may  glow  in  us  to  our  last  hour,  and  be  renewed 
in  a  better  world,  there  to  be  perpetuated  for  ever. 
For  you  must  know,  that  I  should  not  love  you 
half  so  well,  if  I  did  not  believe  yoo  would  be  my 
friend  to  eternity.  There  is  not  room  enough  for 
fnendship  to  unfold  itself  in  full  Uoom,  in  such  a 
nook  of  life  as  this.  Therefore  I  am,  and  must, 
and  will  be,  Yours  for  ever,  W.  G. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

CUney,  May  99,  17B4. 

Thou  dear,  comfortable  cousin,  whose  letters, 
among  all  that  I  receive,  have  this  property  pecu- 
liarly their  own,  that  I  expect  them  without 
trembling,  and  never  find  any  thing  that  does  not 
give  me  pleasure;  for  which  therefore  I  would 
take  nothing  in  exchange  that  the  world  could 
give  me,  save  and  except  that  for  which  I  must 
exchange  them  soon  (and  happy  shall  I  be  to  do 
so),  your  own  company.  That,  indeed,  is  delayed 
a  little  too  long ;  to  my  impatience  at  least  it  seems 
80,  who  find  the  spring,  backward  as  it  is,  too  for- 
ward because  many  of  its  beauties  will  have  faded 
before  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  them. 
We  took  our  customary  walk  yesterday  in  tho 
wilderness  at  Weston,  and  saw,  with  regret,  the 
laburnums,  syringas,  and  guelder-roses,  some  of 
them  blown,  and  others  just  upon  the  point  of 
blowing,  and  could  not  help  observing — all  these 
will  be  gone  before  Lady  Hesketh  comes.  Still 
however  there  will  be  roses,  and  jasmine,  and  honey- 
suckle, and  shady  walks,  and  cool  alcoves,  and 
you  will  partake  them  with  us.  But  I  want  you 
to  have  a  share  of  every  thing  that  is  delightful 
here,  and  can  not  bear  that  the  advance  of  the 
season  should  steal  away  a  single  pleasure  before 
you  can  come  to  enjoy  it. 

Every  day  I  think  of  you,  and  almost  all  the 
day  long;  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  even  you, 
were  never  so  expected  in  your  lifb.  I  called  last 
week  at  the  Q.uidLer's  to  see  the  fumitrje  of  your 
bed,  the  fimie  of  which  had  reached  me.  It  is,  I 
assure  you,  superb,  of  printed  cotton,  and  the  sub- 
ject dasncal.  Every  morning  you  will  open  your 
eyes  on  Phieton  kneeling  to  Apollo,  and  implor- 
ing his  father  to  grant  him  the  conduct  of  his 
chariot  for  a  day.  May  your  sleep  be  as  sound  as 
your  bed  will  be  sumptuous,  and  your  nights  at 
least  will  be  well  provided  for. 

I  shall  send  up  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of 
the  Iliad  shortly,  and  shall  address  them  to  yon. 
You  will  foirward  them  to  the  General.  I  k>ng  to 
show  you  my  workshop,  and  to  see  you  sitting  on 
the  opposite  side  of  my  table.  We  shall  be  a» 
dose  padLed  as  two  wax  fif;-urte  in  an  oldlaso  • 
ioned  picture  frame.  I  am  writing  in  it  now.  It 
is  the  place  in  which  I  fiOrocate  all  my  vene  io 
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mrnnryir  tune.  I  low  Ml  houT  800061  than  usual, 
this  moming,  that  I  might  finiah  my  sheet  before 
breakfiuit,  for  1  must  write  this  day  to  the  General. 

The  grass  under  my  windows  is  all  bespangled 
with  dewdrops,  and  the  birds  are  singing  in  the 
a{^le  trees,  among  the  blossoms.  Never  poet  had 
a  more  commodioos  oratory  in  which  to  invoke 
his  muse. 

I  have  made  your  heart  ache  too  often,  my 
poOT  dear  cousin,  with  talking  about  my  fits  of  de- 
jection. Something  has  happened  that  has  led 
me  to  the  subject,  or  I  would  have  mentioned 
them  more  sparingly.  Do  not  suppose,  or  suspect 
that  I  treat  you  with  reserve;  there  is  nothing  in 
which  I  am  concerned  that  you  shall  not  be  made 
acquainted  with.  But  the  tale  is  too  long  ibr  a 
letter.  I  will  only  add  for  your  present  satisfitc- 
tion,  that  the  cause  Lb  not  exterior,  that  it  is  not 
withiii  the  reach  of  human  aid,  snd  that  yet  I 
have  a  hope  myself  and  Mrs.  Unwin  a  strong 
persuasion  of  its  removal.  I  am  indeed  even  now, 
and  have  been  for  a  considerable  time,  sensible  of 
a  change  for  the  better,  and  expect,  wUh  good 
reason,  a  comfortable  lift  from  you.  Guess  then, 
my  beloved  cousin,  with  what  wishes  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  of  your  arrival,  from  whose  com- 
ing I  promise  myselif  not  only  pleasure,  but  peace 
of  mind,  at  least  an  additional  share  of  it  At 
present  it  is  an  uncertain  and  tranoent  guest 
with  me,  but  the  joy  with  which  I  shall  see  and 
converse  with  you  at  Olney,  may  perhaps  make 
it  an  abiding  one.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

OZfte^,  June  4  and  5, 17S& 
Ab!  my  cousin,  you  begin  ahready  to  fear  and 
quake.  What  a  hero  am  I,  compared  with  you.' 
I  have  no  fears  of  you.  On  the  contrary  am  as 
bold  as  a  lion.  I  wish  that  your  carriage  were 
^en  now  at  the  door.  You  should  soon  see  with 
how  much  courage  I  would  face  you.  But  what 
cause  have  you  for  fearl  Am  I  not  your  cousin, 
with  whom  you  have  wandered  in  the  fields  of 
Freemantlfe,  and  at  Bevis's  Mount  1  who  used  to 
read  to  you,  laugh  with  you,  till  our  sides  have 
ached,  at  any  thing,  or  nothing  1  And  am  1  in 
these  respects  at  all  altered  1  You  will  not  find 
Bie  so;  but  just  as  ready  tc  laugh,  and  to  wander, 
as  you  ever  knew  me.  A  cloud  perhaps  may 
oome  over  me  now  and  then,  for  a  few  hours,  but 
from  cloudj}  I  was  never  exempted.  And  are  not 
you  the  identical  cousin  with  whom  I  have  per- 
formed all  these  feats  t  The  very  Harriet  whom 
I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  at  De  Grey's,  in  Norfolk- 
street  1  (It  was  on  a  Sunday,  when  you  came 
ipnth  mv  uncle  and  aunt  to  drink  tea  there,  and  I 
(M<1  dined  ther«,  and  was  ;ust  going  back  to  West- 


minster.) If  these  things  are  so,  and  I  am  mam 
that  you  can  not  gainsay  a  syllable  of  them  aU 
then  this  consequence  follows;  that  I  do  not  pio- 
mise  myself  mofe  pleasure  from  your  company 
than  I  shall  be  sure  to  find.  Then  you  aie  my 
cousin,  in  whom  I  always  delighted,  and  in  whom 
I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  delight  even  to  my  latest 
hour,  fiut  this  wicked  coach-maker  has  sunk 
my  spirits.  What  a  miserable  thing  it  is  to  de* 
pend,  in  any  degree,  for  the  aocompliahment  of  a 
wish,  and  that  wish  so  fervent,  on  the  punctuality 
of  a  creature  who  I  suppose  was  never  punctual 
in  his  Hfe!  Do  tell  him,  my  dear,  ui  order  to 
quicken  him,  that  if  he  performs  his  promise,  he 
shall  make  my  coach,  when  I  want  one,  and  that 
if  he  performs  it  not,  I  will  most  assuredly  em- 
ploy some  other  man. 

The  Throckmortons  sent  a  note  to  invite  us  to 
dinner — we  went,  and  a  very  agreeable  day  we 
had.  They  made  no  fuss  with  us,  which  I  was 
heartily  glad  to  see,  ibr  where  I  give  trouble  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  not  be  welcome.  Themselves, 
and  thdr  chaplain,  and  we,  were  all  the  party. 
After  dinner  we  had  much  cheerful  and  pleasant 
talk,  the  particulars  of  whicE  might  not  perhaps 
be  so  entertaining  upon  paper,  therefore  all  but 
one  I  will  omit,  and  that  I  will  mention  only  be- 
cause it  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  give  you  an 
insight  into  their  opinion  on  a  very  important  sub- 
ject— ^their  own  religion.  I  happened  to  say  that 
in  all  professbns  and  trades  mankind  affected  an 
air  of  mystery.  Physicians,  I  observed,  in  par- 
ticular, were  objects  of  that  rranark,  who  persist 
in  prescribing  in  Latin,  many  times  no  doubt  to 
the  hazard  of  a  patient's  life,  through  the  igno- 
rance of  an  apothecary.  Mr.  Throckmorton  as- 
sented to  what  I  said,  and  turning  to  his  chaplain, 
to  my  infinite  surprise  observed  to  him,  "  Tliat  tt 
just  a»  absurd  as  ou/r  fraying  in  Latin.**  I  ooold 
have  hugged  him  for  his  liberality,  and  fireedom 
from  bigotry,  but  thought  it  rather  more  decent  to 
let  the  matter  pass  without  any  visible  notice.  I 
therefore  heard  it  with  pleasure,  and  kepi  my 
pleasure  to  myself  The  two  ladies  in  the  mean 
time  were  t^te-a>t6te  in  the  drawing-room.  Thei* 
conversation  turned  principally  (as  I  afterwama 
learned  from  Mrs.  Unwin)  on  a  most  ddightftd 
topic,  viz.  myself  In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Throck* 
morton  admired  my  book,  from  which  she  quoted 
by  heart  more  than  I  could  repeat,  though  I  so 
lately  wrote  it 

In  short,  my  dear,  I  can  not  proceed  to  relate 
what  she  nid  of  the  book,  and  the  book's  author, 
for  that  abominable  modesty  that  I  can  not  even 
yet  get  rid  of.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  you,  who 
are  disposed  to  love  every  body  who  speaks  kindly 
of  your  cousin,  will  certainly  love  Mrsi  Thsock 
morton,  when  you  shall  be  tdd  what  she  aaid  of 
him,  and  that  yjn  «t/2  be  told  is  equally  certain, 
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beeauM  it  depends  on  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  will  tell 
jou  many  a  good  long  stoiy  for  me,  that  I  am 
not  able  to  tell  for  myself.  I  am  however  not  at 
all  in  arrear  to  oar  neighbours  in  the  matter  of 
admiration  and  esteem,  but  the  more  I  know 
them,  the  more  I  like  them,  and  have  neariy  an 
affection  for  them  both.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Task  has  so  laige  a  share  of  the  approbation  of 
your  sensible  Suffolk  friend. 

I  recelTcd  yesterday  from  the  General  another 
etter  of  T.  S.  An  unknown  auxiliary  having 
started  up  in  my  behalf,  I  believe  I  shall  leave  the 
business  of  answering  to  him,  having  no  leuure 
myself  for  controversy.  He  lies  very  open  to  a 
very  effectual  reply. 

My  dearest  cousin  adieu!   I  hope  to  write  to 

you  but  once  more  before  we  meet    But  oh!  this 

coachmaker,  and  oh!  this  holyday  week! 

Yonrs,  with  impatient  desire  to  see  you, 

W.  C. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 


There  never  was  anything  more  truly  G^redari 
than  that  triple  epithet,  and  were  it  possible  to 
introduce  it  into  either  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  I  should 
certainly  steal  it.  I  am  now  flushed  vrith  expee- 
tatbn  of  Lady  Hesketh,  who  spends  the  summer 
with  us.  We  hope  to  see  her  next  week.  We 
have  found  admirable  lodgings  both  for  her  and 
suite,  and  a  Gluaker  in  this  town,  still  more  ad- 
mirable than  they,  who,  as  if  he  loved  her  as 
much  as  I  do,  furnishes  them  for  her,  with  froI 
elegance.  W.  C. 


^IT  DEAR  FRIEND,  O/fiey,  Junc  9, 1784. 

The  little  time  that  I  can  devote  to  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  poetry  is,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, stolen.  Homer  is  uigent.  Much  is  done, 
but  much  remains  undone,  and  no  schoolboy  is 
more  attentive  to  the  performance  of  his  daily  task 
than  1  am.  You  will  therefore  excuse  me  if  at 
present  I  am  both  unfiequent  and  short. 

The  paper  tells  me  that  the  Chancellor  has 
elapsed,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it  The 
first  attack  was  dangerous,  but  a  second  must  be 
more  formidable  still.  It  is  not  probable  that  I 
should  ever  hear  from  him  again  if  he  survive; 
yet  of  the  much  that  I  should  have  felt  for  him, 
had  our  connexion  never  been  interrupted,  I  still 
feel  much.  Every  body  will  feel  the  loss  of  a  mail 
whose  abilities  have  made  him  of  such  general 
importance. 

I  correspond  again  vriih  Colman,  and  upon  the 
most  finendly  footing,  and  find  in  his  instance, 
and  in  some  others,  that  an  intimate  intercourse, 
which  had  been  only  casuaUy  suspended,  not  for- 
feited on  either  side  by  outrage,  is  capable  not 
only  of  revival,  but  of  improvement. 

I  had  a  letter  some  time  since  from  your  sister 
Fanny,  that  gave  me  great  pleasure.  Such  no- 
tices firom  old  friends  are  always  pleasant,  and  of 
such  pleasures  I  had  received  many  lately.  They 
refresh  the  remembrance  of  eariy  days,  and  make 
me  young  again.  The  noble  institution  of  the 
Nonsense  Club  will  be  forgotten,  when  we  are 
gone  who  composed  it;  but  1  often  think  of  your 
most  heroic  line,  written  at  one  of  our  meetings, 
and  especially  thmk  of  it  when  I  am  translating 
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TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

CHney,  June  19,  1786. 

Mt  dear  cousin's  arrival  has,  as  it  could  not 
fiul  to  do,  made  us  happier  than  we  ever  were  at 
Olney.  Her  great  kindness  in  giving  us  her  com- 
pany is  a  cordial  that  I  shall  feel  the  effect  of,  not 
only  while  she  is  here  but  while  I  live. 

Obiey  will  not  be  much  longer  the  place  of  our 
habitation.  At  a  village  two  miles  distant  we 
have  hired  a  house  of  Mr.  Throckmorton,  a  much 
better  than  we  occupy  at  present,  and  yet  not 
more  expensive.  It  is  situated  very  near  to  our 
most  agreeable  landlord,  and  his  agreeable  plea^ 
sure  grounds.  In  him,  and  in  his  wife,  we  shall 
find  such  companions  as  will  always  make  the 
time  pass  pleasantly  while  they  are  in  the  coun- 
try, and  his  grounds  wiQ  affoid  us  good  air,  and 
good  walking  room  in  the  vrinter;  two  advantages 
which  we  have  not  enjoyed  at  Olney,  where  I 
have  no  neighbour  with  whom  I  can  converse, 
and  whero,  seven  months  in  the  year,  I  have  been 
imprisoned  by  dirty  and  impassable  ways,  till 
both  my  health  and  Mrs.  Unwin's  have  suffered 
materially. 

Homer  is  ever  importunate,  and  will  not  suffer 
me  to  spend  half  the  time  with  my  distant  friends 
that  I  would  gkdly  give  them.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Oltiey^  July  3,  1784. 

After  a  long  rilence  I  begin  again.  A  day 
given  to  my  friends,  is  a  day  taken  from  Ht.mer 
but  to  such  an  interruption,  now  and  then  occur 
ring,  I  have  no  objection.  Lady  Hesketh  is,  hj 
you  observe,  arrived,  and  has  been  with  us  near  a 
fortnight  She  pleases  every  body,  and  is  pleased 
in  her  turn  with  every  thing  she  finds  at  Olney;  ib 
always  cheerful  and  sweet-tempered,  and  knows 
no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  communicating  plcn- 
sure  to  us  and  to -all  around  her.  Tl  is  dispoM- 
tion  in  her  is  the  more  comfoitable,  because  it  y% 
not  the  humour  of  the  day,  a  sudden  flash  uf  Ins 
nevolence  and  good  spirits,  occasioned  menply  i>v 
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a  change  of  scene,  but  it  is  her  natural  turn,  and 
had  governed  all  her  conduct  ever  since  I  knew 
her  first.  We  are  consequently  happy  in  her  socie- 
ty, and  shall  be  happier  still  to  have  you  to  partake 
with  us  in  our  joy.  I  am  fi>nd  of  the  sound  of 
bells,  but  was  never  more  pleased  with  those  of 
Olney  than  when  they  rang  her  into  her  new  ha- 
bitation. It  is  a  compliment  that  our  performers 
upon  those  instruments  have  never  paid  to  any 
other  personage  (Lord  Dartmouth  excepted)  since 
we  knew  the  town.  In  short,  she  is,  as  she  ever 
was,  my  pride  and  my  joy,  a  :d  I  am  delighted 
with  every  thing  that  means  jo  do  her  honour. 
Her  first  appearance  was  too  much  for  me ;  my 
spirits,  instead  of  being  gently  raised,  as  1  had  in- 
advertently supposed  they  would  be,  broke  down 
witli  me  under  the  pressure  of  too  much  joy,  and 
left  nie  flat,  or  rather  melancholy,  throughout  the 
day,  to  a  degree  that  was  mortifying  to  myself, 
and  alarming  to  her.  But  I  have  made  amends 
for  this  failure  since,  and  in  point  of  cheerfulness 
have  far  exceeded  her  expectations,  for  she  knew 
that  sable  had  been  my  suit  for  many  years. 

And  now  I  shall  conmiunicate  news  that  will 
give  you  pleasure.  When  you  first  contemplated 
the  front  of  our  abode,  you  were  shocked.  In 
your  eyes  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  prison,  and 
you  sighed  at  the  thought  that  your  mother  lived 
in  it.  Your  view  of  it  was  not  only  just,  but 
prophetic.  It  had  not  only  the  aspect  of  a  place 
built  for  the  purposes  of  incarceration,  but  has  ac- 
tually served  that  purpose  through  a  long,  long 
period,  and  we  have  been  the  prisoners.  But  a 
gaol-delivery  is  at  hand.  The  bolts  and  bars  are 
to  be  loosed,  and  we  shall  escape.  A  veiy  differ- 
ent mansion,  both  in  point  of  appearance  and  ac- 
commodation, expects  us,  and  the  expense  of  liv- 
ing in  it  not  greater  than  we  are  subjected  to  in 
this.  It  is  situated  at  Weston,  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest villages  in  England,  and  belongs  to  Mr. 
Throckmorton.  We  all  three  dine  with  him  to- 
day by  invitation,  and  shall  survey  it  in  the  afler- 
noon,  point  out  the  necessary  repairs,  and  finally 
adjust  the  treaty.  I  have  my  cousin's  promise 
that  she  will  never  let  another  year  pass  without 
a  visit  to  us ;  and  the  house  is  large  enough  to 
take  us,  and  her  suite,  and  her  also,  with  as  many 
of  hers  as  she  shall  choose  to  bring.  The  change 
will  I  hope  prove  advantageous  both  to  your  mo- 
ther and  me  in  all  respects.  Here  we  have  no 
ricighbourhood,  there  we  shall  have  most  agreea- 
ble neighbours  in  the  Throckmortons.  Here  we 
have  a  bad  air  in  winter,  impregnated  with  the 
fishy  smelling  fumes  of  the  marsh  miasma;  there 
we  shall  bieatne  in  an  atmosphere  untainted. 
Here  we  are  confined  from  September  to  March, 
and  sometimes  longer;  there  we  shall  be  upon  the 
very  verge  of  pleasure-grounds  in  which  we  can 
alwavs  ramble,  and  thai!  not  wade  through  al- 


most impassable  dirt  to  get  at  them.  Both  your 
mother's  constitution  and  mine  have  sufiiered  ma- 
terially by  such  close  and  long  confinement,  and 
it  is  high  time,  unless  we  intend  to  retreat  inir 
the  grave,  that  we  should  seek  out  a  moie  whole- 
some residence.  So  far  is  well,  the  rest  is  left  tr 
Heaven. 

1  have  hardly  left  myself  room  for  an  answer  to 
your  queries  concerning  my  friend  John,  and  hie 
studies.  I  should  recommend  the  civil  war  of 
Caesar,  because  he  wrote  it,  who  ranks  I  betieve 
as  the  best  writer,  as  well  as  soldier,  of  his  day 
There  are  books  (I  know  not  what  they  are,  but 
you  do,  andean  easily  find  them)  that  will  infbroi 
him  clearly  of  both  the  civil  and  military  manage* 
ment  of  the  Romans,  the  several  ofiicers,  1  mean, 
in  both  departments;  and  what  was  the  peculiar 
province  of  each.  The  study  of  some  such  book 
would  I  should  think  prove  a  good  introduction 
to  that  of  Livy,  unless  you  have  a  Livy  with 
notes  to  that  eflect.  A  want  of  intelligenoe  in 
those  points  has  heretofore  made  the  Roman  his- 
tory very  dark  and  difficult  to  me ;  therefore  J 
thus  advise.  Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Olney,  July  4,  1786. 
I  REJOICE,  my  dear  firiend,  that  you  have  at 
last  received  my  proposals,  and  most  cordially 
thank  you  for  all  your  labours,  in  my  service.  1 
have  Mends  in  the  world  who,  knowing  that  I 
am  apt  to  be  careless  when  left  to  myself^  are  de- 
termined to  watch  over  me  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  this  occasion.  The  consequence  will  be, 
that  the  work  will  be  better  executed,  but  more 
tardy  in  the  production.  To  them  I  owe  it,  that 
my  translation,  as  fast  as  it  proceeds,  passes  under 
a  revisal  of  a  most  accurate  disccmer  of  all  ble- 
mishes. I  know  not  whether  I  told  you  before,  or 
now  tell  you  for  the  first  time,  that  I  am  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  extraordinary  person.  He  is  in- 
timate with  my  bookseller,  and  voluntarily  offered 
his  service.  I  was  at  first  doubtful  whether  to 
accept  it  or  not;  but  finding  that  my  iriends 
abovesaid  were  not  to  be  satisfied  on  any  other 
terms,  though  myself  a  perfect  stranger  to  the 
man  and  his  qualifications,  except  as  he  was  re- 
commended by  Johnson,  I  at  length  consented, 
and  since  found  great  reason  to  rejoice  that  I  did. 
I  called  him  an  extraordinary  person,  and  such  he 
is.  For  he  is  not  only  versed  in  Homer,  and  accu- 
rate in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  to  a  degree  that 
entitles  him  to  that  appellation,  but,  though  a  fo- 
reigner, is  a  perfect  master  of  our  language,  and 
has  exquisite  taste  in  English  poetry.  By  his 
assistance  I  have  improved  many  passages,  mp- 
plied  many  ovenights,  and  corrected  many  mil 
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taket,  tuch  aB  will  of  coartse  escape  the  moat  dili- 
gent and  attentive  labourer  in  such  a  work.  I 
ought  to  add,  becaaae  it  affords  the  best  assu- 
ranee  of  his  zeal  and  fidelity,  that  he  does  not 
toil  for  hire,  nor  will  accept  of  any  premium,  but 
has  entered  on  this  business  merely  for  his 
amusement  In  the  last  instance  my  sheets  will 
pass  through  the  hands  of  our  old  schoolfellow  Col- 
man,  who  has  engaged  to  correct  the  press,  and 
make  any  little  alterations  that  he  may  see  expe- 
dient. With  all  this  precaution,  little  as  I  in- 
tended it  once,  I  am  now  well  satisfied.  Expe- 
rience has  convinced  me  that  other  eyes  than  my 
own  are  necessary,  in  order  that  so  long  and  ar- 
duous a  task  may  be  finished  as  it  ought,  and  may 
neither  discredit  me,  nor  mortify  and  disappoint 
my  friends.  You,  who  I  know  interest  yourself 
much  and  deeply  in  my  success,  will  I  dare  say 
be  satisfied  with  it  too.  Pope  had  many  aids,  and 
he  who  follows  Pope  ought  not  to  walk  alone. 

Though  I  announce  myself  by  my  very  under- 
taking to  be  one  of  Homer's  most  enraptured  ad- 
mirers, I  am  not  a  blind  one.  Perhaps  the  speech 
of  Achilles  given  in  my  specimen  is,  as  you  hint, 
rather  too  much  in  the  moralizing  strain,  to  suit  so 
young  a  man,  and  of  so  much  fire.  But  whether 
it  be  or  not,  in  the  course  of  the  close  application 
that  I  am  forced  to  give  to  my  author,  I  discover 
inadvertencies  not  a  few;  some  perhaps  that  have 
escaped  even  the  commentators  themselves;  or  per- 
haps in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  idolatxy,  they  re- 
solved that  they  should  pass  for  beauties*  Homer 
however,  say  what  they  will,  was  man,  and  in  all 
the  works  of  man,  especially  in  a  work  of  such 
length  and  variety,  many  things  will  of  necessity 
occur,  that  might  have  been  better.  Pope  and  Ad- 
dison had  a  Dennis;  and  Dennis,  if  1  mistake  not, 
hekl  up  as  he  has  been  to  scorn  and  detestation, 
was  a  sensible  leUow,  and  passed  some  censures 
upon  both  those  writers  that,  had  they  been  less 
just,  would  have  hurt  them  less.  Homer  had  his 
Zoilus;  and  perhaps  if  we  knew  all  that  Zoilus 
said,  we  phould  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
sometimes  at  least  he  had  reason  on  his  side.  But 
it  is  dangerous  to  find  any  fault  at  all  with  what 
the  world  is  determined  to  esteem  fruitless. 

I  rejoice,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  enjoy  some 
oooiposure,  and  cheerfubiess  of  spirits:  may  God 
preserve  and  increase  to  yon  so  great  a  blessbigl 
I  am  affectionately  and  truly  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  AugUtt  24,  1786. 

I  CATCH  a  minute  by  the  tail  and  hokl  it  fiwt, 
wlule  I  write  to  you.  The  moment  it  is  fled  I  must 
go  to  breakfast.  I  am  still  occupied  in  refining 
and  polishing,  wd  shall  this  morning  give  the 


finishing  band  to  the  seventh  book.  Fuaeli  does 
me  the  honour  to  say  that  the  most  difficult,  and 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  poem,  are  admirably 
rendered.  But  because  he  did  not  express  him- 
self equally  pleased  with  the  more  pedestrian  ports 
of  it,  my  labour  therefore  has  been  principally  given 
to  the  dignification  of  them;  not  but  that  I  have 
retouched  considerably,  and  made  better  still  the 
best.  In  short  I  hope  to  make  it  all  of  i\  piece, 
and  shall  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  that 
desirable  point.  A  storyteller,  so  very  circumstan- 
tial as  Homer,  must  of  necessity  present  us  often 
with  much  matter  in  itsell'  capable  of  no  other  em- 
bellishment than  purity  of  diction,  and  harmony 
of  versification,  can  give  to  it.  Hie  labors  hoc  opv* 
eat.  For  our  language,  unless  it  be  very  severely 
chastised,  has  not  the  terseness,  nor  our  measure 
the  music  of  the  Greek.  But  I  shall  not  fail 
through  want  of  industry. 

Wc  are  likely  to  be  very  happy  in  our  connexion 
with  the  Throckmortons.  His  reserve  and  mine 
wear  off;  and  he  talks  with  great  pleasure  of  the 
comfort  that  he  proposes  to  himself  from  our  win- 
ter-evening conversations.  His  purpose  seems  to 
be,  that  we  should  spend  them  alternately  with 
each  other.  Lady  Hesketh  transcribes  for  me  at 
present.  When  she  is  gone,  Mrs.  Throckmorton 
takes  up  that  business,  and  wDl  be  my  lady  of  the 
ink-bottle  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  She  soliciteil 
herself  that  ofiSce. 
Believe  me, 
My  dear  William,  truly  yours,  W.  C. 

Mr.  Throckmorton  will  (I  doubt  not)  procuie 
Petre's  name,  if  he  can,  without  any  hint  from 
me.  He  could  not  interest  himself  more  in  my 
success,  than  he  seems  to  do.  Could  he  get  the 
pope  to  subscribe,  I  should  have  him;  and  should 
be  glad  of  him  and  the  whole  conclave. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

You  are  my  malu^any  box,  with  a  slip  in  the 
lid  of  it,  to  which  I  commit  my  productions  of  the 
lyric  kind,  in  perfect  confidence  that  they  are  safe, 
and  will  go  no  farther.  All  who  are  attached  to 
the  jingling  art  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
would  find  no  pleasure  in  the  exetdse,  had  they 
not  one  friend  at  least  to  whom  they  might  pul»- 
lish  what  they  have  composed.  If  you  approve 
my  Latin,  and  your  wife  and  sister  my  ElngUsh, 
Uus,  together  with  the  approbation  of  your  mo- 
ther, is  fame  enough  for  me. 

He  who  can  not  look  forward  with  comfort, 
must  find  what  comfort  he  can  in  looking  back* 
ward.  Upon  this  principle,  I  the  other  day  bent 
my  imaginatiftn  upon  a  trip  thirty  yeaiy  behind 
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She  was  very  obedienti  and  very  swift  of  foot, 
pmently  performed  her  journey,  and  at  last  set 
me  down  in  the  etzth  form  at  Westminster.  1 
IJuicied  myself  once  more  a  school-boy,  a  period 
of  Ultf  in  which,  if  I  had  never  tasted  true  happi- 
ness, 1  was  at  least  equally  unacquainted  with  its 
contrary.  No  manufacturer  of  waking  dreams 
ever  succeeded  better  in  his  employment  than  I 
do.  I  can  weave  such  a  piece  of  tapestry  in  a  few 
minutes,  as  not  only  has  all  the  charms  of  reality, 
but  is  embellished  also  with  a  variety  of  beauties 
which,  though  they  never  existed,  are  more  capti- 
vating than  any  that  ever  did — accordingly  I  was 
a  schoolboy  in  high  favour  with  the  mastev^  re- 
ceived a  silver  groat  for  my  exercise,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  sent  finom  form  to  form,  for 
the  admiration  of  all  who  were  able  to  understand 
it.  Do  you  wish  to  see  this  highly  applauded  per- 
formance t  It  follows  on  the  other  side. 

(torn  of.) 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM, 

Yon  are  sometimes  indebted  to  bad  weather, 
but  more  firequently  to  a  dejected  state  of  mind, 
for  my  punctuality  as  a  correspondent.  This  was 
the  case  when  I  composed  that  tragi-comic  ditty 
for  which  you  thank  me;  my  spirits  were  exceed- 
ing low,  and  having  no  fool  or  jester  at  hand,  I  re- 
solved to  be  my  own.  The  end  was  answered;  I 
laughed  myself,  and  I  made  you  laugh.  Some- 
times I  pour  out  my  thoughts  in  a  mournful  strain, 
but  those  sable  effUsbns  your  mother  will  not  suf- 
fer me  to  send  you,  being  resolved  that  nobody 
shall  share  with  me  the  burthen  of  my  melancholy 
but  herself.  In  general  you  may  suppose  that  I 
am  remarkably  sad  when  I  seem  remarkably  merry. 
The  effort  we  make  to  get  rid  of  a  load  is  usually 
violent  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  it.  I  have 
seen  at  Sadler's  Wells  a  tight  little  follow  ddmcing 
with  a  fat  man  upon  his  shoulders;  to  those  who 
looked  at  him,  he  seemed  insensible  of  the  incum- 
brance, but  if  a  physidan  had  felt  his  pulse,  when 
the  feat  was  over,  I  suppose  he  wouki  have  found 
the  effect  of  it  there.  Perhaps  you  remember  the 
undertaken'  dance  in  the  rehearsal,  which  they 
perform  m  crape  hat-bands  and  black  cloaks,  to 
the  tune  of  **  Hob  or  Nob,"  one  of  the  sprightliest 
sirs  in  the  world.  Such  is  my  fiddling,  and  such 
Ij  my  dancing;  but  they  serve  a  purpose  which  at 
anine  certain  timescould  not  be  so  efiectually  pro- 
iioted  by  any  thing  else. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  comply  vrith  your  ra- 
il nest,  though  I  am  not  good  at  writing  upon  a 
H  i  ven  subject  Your  mother  however  comforts  me 
by  her  approbation,  and  I  steer  myself  in  all  that 
I  pfoduce  by  her  judgment    If  she  does  not  un- 


derstand me  at  the  first  reading,  I  am  sure  tlic 
lines  are  obscure,  and  always  alter  them;  if  aiha 
laughs,  I  know  it  is  not  without  reason;  and  if 
she  says,  "  that's  well,  it  will  do,"  I  have  no  fea. 
lest  any  body  else  should  find  fault  vnih  it  She 
is  my  lord  chamberlain  who  licenses  all  I  write.'^ 

If  you  like  it,  use  it;  if  not,  you  know  the 
medy.    It  is  serious^  yet  epigrammatic — like 
bishop  ait  a  ball  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  AM  sensibly  mortified  at  finding  myself  ob- 
liged to  disappoint  you ;  but  though  I  have  had 
many  thoughts  upon  the  subject  you  propose  to 
my  consideration,  I  have  had  none  that  have  been 
favourable  to  the  undertaking.  I  apjdaud  your 
purpose,  for  the  sake  of  the  principle  from  which 
it  springs;  but  I  look  upon  the  evils  you  mean  to 
animadvert. upon,  as  too  obstinate  and  inveterate 
ever  to  be  expelled  by  the  means  yon  mention. 
The  veiy  persons  to  whom  you  would  address 
your  remonstrance,  are  themselves  sufficiently 
aware  of  their  enormity:  years  ago,  to  my  know* 
ledge,  they  were  frequently  the  topics  of  conversa- 
tion at  polite  tables;  they  have  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  both  hous^  of  parliament;  and  I 
suppose  there  is  hardly  a  member  of  either,  who 
would  not  immediately  assent  to  tlie  necessity  of 
reformation,  were  it  proposed  to  him  in  a  reasona- 
ble way.  But  there  it  stops;  and  there  it  will  for 
over  stop  till  the  majority  are  animated  with  a  zeal 
in  which  they  are  at  present  deplorably  defective. 
A  religious  man  is  unfeignedly  shocked,  when  he 
reflects  upon  the  prevalence  of  such  dimes;  a  nM>> 
ral  man  must  needs  be  so  in  a  degree,  and  will 
affect  to  be  much  more  so  than  he  is.  But  how 
many  do  you  suppose  there  are  among  our  wor- 
thy representatives,  that  come  under  either  of  these 
descriptions!  If  all  were  such,  yet  to  new  model 
the  police  of  the  country,  which  must  be  done  in 
order  to  make  even  miavoidable  perjuiy  leas  fire- 
quent,  vrare  a  task  they  would  hardly  imdeitake, 
on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  that  would  attend 
it  Government  is  too  much  interested  in  the 
consumption  of  malt  liquor,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  venders.  Such  platisible  f^as  may  be  ofioed 
in  defence  of  travelling  on  Sundays,  especially  by 
the  trading  part  of  the  world,  as  tiie  whole  bench 
of  bishops  would  find  it  difficult  to  overrule.  And 
with  rei^fNX^  to  the  violation  of  oaths,  till  a  certain 
name  is  more  generally  respected  than  it  is  at 
present,  however  such  persons  as  yourself  may  be 
grieved  at  it,  the  legislature  are  newr  likely  to  lay 
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it  to  heart.  I  do  not  mean,  nor  would  by  any 
means  attempt  to  disconrage  yoti  in  so  laudable 
an  enterprise;  but  such  is  the  light  in  which  it 
I4)pean  to  me,  that  I  do  not  feel  the  least  spark  of 
courage  qualifying  or  prompting  me  to  embaik  in 
it  myself.  An  exhortation  therefore  written  by 
me,  by  hopeless,  desponding  me,  would  be  flat,  in- 
sipid, and  uninteresting,  and  disgrace  the  cause 
instead  of  serving  it  If  after  what  I  have  said, 
however  you  still  retain  the  same  sentiments,  Macte 
esto  virtute  /ud,  there  is  nobody  better  qualifled 
than  yourself,  and  may  your  success  pn)ve  that  I 
despaired  of  it  without  a  reason. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

IIT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  WRITE  under  the  impression  of  a  difficulty  not 
easily  surmounted,  the  want  of  something  to  say. 
Letter-spinning  is  generally  more  entertaining  to 
the  writer  than  the  reader;  for  your  sake  therefore 
I  would  avoid  it,  but  a  dearth  of  materials  is  very 
apt  to  betray  one  into  a  trifling  strain,  in  spite  of 
all  our  endeavours  to  be  serious. 

I  left  oflf  on  Saturday,  this  present  being  Mon- 
day morning,  and  I  renew  the  attempt,  in  hopes 
that  I  may  possibly  catch  some  subject  by  the  end, 
and  be  more  successful 

• 

Bo  have  I  Men  the  maldi  In  vatn 
Tumbls  and  (ease  a  tangled  akein. 
Tbej  bke  the  lip^  the/  acratch  the  head, 
And  cry—-'  the  deuce  is  In  the  thread  1' 
They  toituie  it,  and  jerk  it  round, 
Till  the  right  end  at  last  b  found, 
Tlien  wind,  and  wind,  and  wind  8Way» 
And  what  was  work  ta  changed  to  piaj. 

When  I  wrote  the  two  first  lines,  I  thought  I 
had  engaged  in  a  hazardous  enterprise;  for,  thought 
I,  should  my  poetical  vein  be  as  dry  as  my  prosaic, 
I  shall  spoil  the  sheet,  and  send  nothing  at  all; 
for  r  could  on  no  account  endure  the  thought  of 
bciginning  again.  But  I  think  I  have  succeeded 
to  admiration,  and  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that 
I  have  seen  even  a  worse  impromptu  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Though  we  live  in  a  nook,  and  the  world  is 
quite  unconscious  that  there  are  any  such  beings 
in  it  as  ourselves,  yet  we  are  not  unconcerned 
about  what  passes  in  it  The  present  awful  crids, 
big  with  the  fate  of  England,  engages  much  of 
oar  attention.  The  action  is  probably  over  by 
this  time,  and  though  we  know  it  not,  the  grand 
question  is  deddod,  whether  the  war  shall  roar  in 
our  once  pcaceftil  fields,  or  whether  we  shall  still 
only  hear  of  it  at  a  distance.  I  can  compare  the 
nation  to  no  similitude  more  apt  than  tliat  of  an 
ancient  castle  that  had  been  for  days  assaulted  by 


the  battering  ram.  It  was  long  before  the  stroke 
of  that  engine  made  any  aenuble  impression,  but 
the  continual  repetition  at  length  communicated  a 
slight  tremor  to  the  wall,  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next  blow  increased  it.  Another  shock 
puts  the  whole  mass  in  modon,  from  the  top  to  tho 
foundation:  it  bends  forward,  and  is  every  moment 
driven  farther  from  the  perpendicular,  till  at  last 
the  decisive  blow  is  given,  and  down  it  comes. 
Every  million  that  has  been  raised  within  the  last 
century  has  had  an  effect  upon  the  eonstitution 
like  that  of  a  blow  from  the  aforesaid  ram  opon 
the  aforesaid  wall  The  impulse  becomes  m<Mre 
and  more  important,  and  the  impression  it  makes 
is  continually  augmented;  unless  therefore  some- 
thing extraordinary  intervenes  to  prevent  it — ^you 
will  find  the  consequence  at  the  end  of  my  simile. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

,  As  I  promised  you  verse,  if  you  would  send  me 
a  frank,  I  am  not  willing  to  return  the  cover  with* 
out  some,  though  I  think  I  have  already  wearied 
you  by  the  prolixity  of  my  prose.* 

I  must  refer  you  to  those  unaccountable  gad- 
dings  and  caprices  of  the  human  mind,  for  the 
cause  of  this  production;  for  in  general  I  believe 
there  is  no  man  who  has  less  to  do  with  the  ladier 
cheeks  than  I  have.  I  suppose  it  would  be  best 
to  antedate  it,  and  to  imagine  that  it  was  written 
twenty  years  ago,  for  my  mind  was  never  more  in 
a  trifling  butterfly  trim  than  when  I  composed  it, 
even  in  the  earliest  parts  of  my  life.  And  what  is 
worse  than  all  this,  I  have  translated  it  into  Latin. 
But  that  some  other  time.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILUAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM, 

How  apt  we  are  to  deceive  ourselves  where  self 
is  in  question:  you  say  I  am  in  your  debt,  and  t 
accounted  yon  in  mine:  a  mistake  to  which  yoc 
must  attribute  my  airears,  if  indeed  I  owe  you  any, 
for  I  am  not  backward  to  write  where  the  uppeiv 
most  thought  is  welcome. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  books  you  have 
occanonally  furnished  me  with:  I  did  not  indeed 
read  many  of  Johnson's  Classics-^those  of  estar 
blished  reputation  are  so  fresh  in  my  memory, 
though  many  years  have  intervened  since  I  mad'* 
them  my  companions,  that  it  was  like  reading  what 
I  read  yesterday  over  again:  and  as  to  the  minor 
Classics,  I  did  not  think  them  worth  reading  at 
all — I  tasted  most  of  them,  and  did  not  like  thcia 


Here  followed  his  poem,  the  Lily  and  the 
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—it  k  a  great  thing  to  be  indeed  a  poet,  and  does 
not  happen  to  more  than  one  man  in  a  century. 
Churchill,  the  great  Churchill,  deserved  the  name 
of  poet — ^I  have  read  him  twice,  and  some  of  his 
piecTS  three  times  over,  and  the  last  time  with 
more  pleasure  than  the  first  The  pitiful  scribbler 
of  his  life  seems  to  have  undertaken  that  task,  for 
which  he  was  entirely  unqualified,  merely  because 
tt  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  traduce  him.  He 
has  inserted  in  it  but  one  anecdote  of  consequence, 
lor  which  he  refers  you  to  a  novel,  and  introduces 
the  stoiy  with  doubts  about  the  truth  of  it.  But 
his  barrenness  as  a  Hographer  I  could  fi>Tgive  if 
the  simpleton  had  not  thought  himself  a  judge  of 
his  writings,  and,  uniler  the  erroneous  influence 
of  that  thought,  informed  his  reader  that  Gotham, 
Independence,  and  the  Times,  were  catch-pennies. 
Gotham,  unless  I  am  a  greater  blockhead  than  he, 
which  I  am  far  from  believing,  is  a  noble  and 
beautiful  poem,  and  a  poem  with  which  I  make 
no  doubt  the  author  took  as  much  pains  as  with 
any  he  ever  wrote.  Making  allowance  (and  Dry- 
den  in  his  Absalom  and  Achitophcl  stands  in 
need  of  the  same  indulgence)  for  an  unwarranta- 
ble use  of  Scripture,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mas- 
terly performance.  Independence  is  a  most  ani- 
mated piece,  full  of  strength  and  spirit,  and  mark- 
ed with  that  bold  masculine  character  which  I 
think  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  this  writer.  And 
the  Times  (except  that  the  subject  \b  disgusting  to 
the  last  degree)  stands  equally  high  in  my  opin- 
k>n.  He  is  indeed  a  careless  writer  for  the  most 
part;  but  where  shall  we  find  in  any  of  those  au- 
thors who  finish  their  works  with  the  exactness 
of  a  Flemish  pencil,  those  bold  and  daring  strokes 
of  fiuicy,  those  numbers  so  hazardously  ventured 
upon,  and  so  happily  finished,  the  matter  so  com- 
pressed, and  yet  so  clear,  and  the  colouring  so 
sparingly  laid  on,  and  yet  with  such  a  beautiful 
dBHodt  1  In  short,  it  is  not  his  least  praise  that  he 
is  never  guilty  of  those  faults  as  a  writer  which 
he  lays  to  the  charge  of  others.  A  proof  that  he 
did  not  judge  by  a  borrowed  standard,  or  from 
rules  laid  down  by  critics,  but  that  he  was  quali- 
fied to  do  it  by  his  own  native  powers,  and  his 
great  superiority  of  genius.  For  he  that  wrote  so 
much,  and  so  fast,  would  through  inadvertence  and 
hurry  unavoidably  have  departed  from  rules  which 
be  might  have  found  in  books,  but  his  own  truly 
|joetical  talent  was  a  guide  which  could  not  sufiler 
liim  to  err.  A  race>horBe  is  graceful  in  his  swiftest 
pace,  and  never  makes  an  awkward  motbn,  though 
be  is  pushed  to  his  utmost  speed.  A  cart-horse 
might  perhaps  be  taught  to  play  tricks  in  the  rid- 
ing school,  and  might  prance  and  curvet  like  his 
betters,  but  at  some  unlucky  time  would  be  sure 
$o  l«tray  the  baseness  of  his  original  It  is  an 
affair  of  very  little  consequence  perhaps  to  the 
well-being  of  mankind,  but  I  can  not  help  regret- 


ting that  he  died  so  soon.    1  hose  words  of  Yiilpl 
upon  the  immaturo  death  of  Maicellus,  migbi 
serve  for  his  epitaph. 

<*OMsndent  tenifl  hone  taatiBa  6ta,  Deqas  oka 


II 


Yours,  W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNYHN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM, 

I  I  FIND  the  Register  in  all  respects  an  entertaining 
medley,  but  especially  in  this,  that  it  has  brought 
to  my  view  some  long  forgotten  pieces  of  my  own 
production.  I  mean  by  the  way  two  or  three. 
Those  I  have  marked  witii  my  own  initials,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  found  them  peculiarly  agreeable,  as 
they  had  not  only  the  grace  of  being  mine,  bat 
that  of  novelty  likewise  to  recommend  them.  It 
is  at  least  twenty  years  since  I  saw  them.  You  I 
think  was  never  a  dabbler  in  rhyme.  I  have  been 
one  ever  since  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  I 
began  with  translating  an  elegy  of  Tibullus.  I  have 
no  more  right  to  the  name  of  a  poet,  than  a  maker 
of  mouse-traps  has  to  that  of  an  engineer,  hat  my 
little  exploits  in  this  way  have  at  times  amused  me 
so  much,  that  I  have  often  wished  myself  a  good 
one.  Such  a  talent  in  verse  as  mine  is  like  a 
child's  rattle,  very  entertaining  to  the  trifler  that 
uses  it,  and  very  disagreeable  to  all  beside.  But 
it  has  served  to  rid  me  of  some  melancholy  mo- 
ments, for  I  only  take  it  up  as  a  gentleman  per- 
former docs  his  fiddle.  I  have  this  peculiari^  be- 
longing to  me  as  a  rhymist,  that  though  I  am 
charmed  to  a  great  degree  with  my  own  work, 
while  it  is  on  the  anvil,  I  can  seldom  bear  to  look 
at  it  when  it  is  once  finished.  The  more  I  con- 
template it,  the  more  it  loses  of  its  value,  tUl  I  am 
at  last  disgusted  with  it.  I  then  throw  it  by,  take 
it  up  again  perhaps  ten  years  after,  and  am  as 
much  delighted  with  it  as  at  the  first 

Few  people  have  the  art  of  being  agreeable  when 
they  talk  of  themselves ;  if  you  are  not  weary  there- 
fore you  pay  me  a  high  compliment. 

I  dare  say  Miss  S was  much  diverted 

with  the  conjecture  of  her  friends.  The  true  key 
to  the  pleasure  she  found  at  Olney  was  plain 
enough  to  be  seen,  but  they  chose  to  overlook  it 
She  brought  with  her  a  disposition  to  be  pleased, 
which  whoever  does  is  sure  to  find  a  ^isit  agTcr»> 
ble,  because  they  make  it  so. 

Yours,  W.  C* 


*Thb  daleksi  letter,  which  Is  probably  entitled  to  a  verjr 
early  place  in  thb  colleetlocv  was  reserved  to  dose  the  ear> 
respondence  whh  Mr.  Unwin,  from  the  hope,  duu  befcn  the 
preoB  advanced  so  far,  the  editor  might  recoror  those  unknown 
venea  of  Cowper,  to  which  the  leucr  alludes,  but  all  leaeardiaB 
for  this  purpoae  have  tailed.    Hayley. 
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TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRISKD,  017169/^  AugVUt  31,  1786. 

I  BEGAN  to  fear  for  your  health,  and  eveiy  day 
nid  to  myself— I  must  write  to  Bagot  soon,  if  it 
be  only  to  aak  him  how  he  does — a  measure  that  I 
should  certainly  have  punnied  long  since  had  I 
been  less  absorbed  in  Homer  than  I  am.  But  such 
are  my  engagements  in  that  quarter,  that  they 
make  me,  I  think,  good  for  little  else. 

Many  thanks,  my  friend,  for  the  names  that 
you  have  sent  me.  The  Bagots  will  make  a  most 
oonspipuous  figure  among  my  subscribeis,  and  I 
shall  not  1  hope  soon  foiget  my  obligations  to 
them. 

The  unacquaintedness  of  modem  ears  with  the 
divine  harmony  of  Milton's  numbers,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  he  constructed  them,  is  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  that  they  have  with  elisions 
in  blank  verse.  But  where  is  the  remedy  1  In 
Tain  should  you  or  I,  and  a  few  hundreds  more 
perhaps  who  have  studied  his  versification,  tell 
them  of  the  superior  majesty  of  it,  and  that  for 
that  majesty  it  is  greatly  indebted  to  those  elisions. 
In  their  ears,  they  are  discord  and  dissonance; 
they  lengthen  the  line  beyond  its  due  limits,  and 
are  therefore  not  to  be  endured.  There  is  a  whim- 
sical inconsistence  in  the  judgment  of  modem 
readers  in  this  particular.  Ask  them  aU  round, 
whom  do  you  account  the  best  writer  of  blank 
verse  *?  and  they  will  reply  to  a  man,  Milton,  to 
be  sure ;  Milton  against  the  field !  Yet  if  a  writer 
of  the  present  day  should  construct  his  numbers 
exactly  upon  MUton's  plan,  not  one  in  fifty  of 
these  professed  admirers  of  Milton  would  endure 
him.  The  case  standing  thus,  what  is  to  be  done  1 
An  author  must  either  be  contented  to  give  disgust 
to  the  generality,  or  he  must  humour  them  by  sin- 
ning against  his  own  judgment.  This  latter  coune, 
so  far  as  elirions  are  concerned,  I  have  adopted  as 
essential  to  my  success.  In  every  other  respect  I 
pve  as  much  variety  in  my  measure  as  I  can,  I 
believe  I  may  say  as  in  ten  syllables  it  is  possible 
to  give,  shifting  perpetually  the  pause  and  cadence, 
and  accounting  myself  happy  that  modem  refine- 
ment has  not  yet  enacted  laws  against  this  also. 
If  it  had,  I  protest  to  you  I  would  have  dropped 
my  design  of  translating  Homer  entirely;  and 
with  what  an  indignant  stateliness  of  reluctance  I 
make  them  the  concession  that  I  have  mentioned, 
Mrs.  Unwin  can  witness,  who  hears  all  my  com- 
plaints upon  the  subject. 

After  having  lived  twenty  years  at  Olney,  we 
are  on  the  point  of  leaving  it,  but  shall  not  migrate 
far.  We  have  taken  a  house  in  the  village  of 
Weston.  Lady  Hesketh  is  our  good  angel,  by 
whose  aid  we  are  enabled  to  pass  into  a  better  air. 


ment  that  we  have  sufifered  here  for  so  many  win- 
ters, has  hurt  us  both.  That  we  may  sufier  it  no 
bnger,  she  stoops  at  Ohiey,  hits  us  from  our 
swamp,  and  sets  us  down  on  the  elevated  grounds 
of  Weston  Underwood.  There,  my  dear  fnend, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you,  and  to  thank  you  in 
person  for  all  your  kindness. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  judgment  that  you  form 
of a  foreigner;  but  you  may  assure  your- 
self that,  foreigner  as  he  is,  he  has  an  exquisite 
taste  in  English  verse.  The  man  is  all  fire,  and 
an  enthusiast  in  the  highest  degree  on  the  subject 
of  Homer,  and  has  given  me  more  than  once  a 
jog,  when  I  have  been  inclined  to  nap  with  my 
author.  No  cold  water  is  to  be  feared  from  him 
that  might  abate  my  own  fire,  rather  perhaps  too 
much  combustible. 

Adieu!  mon  ami,  yours  fidthfully,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

Olney,  Oct.  6,  1786. 
You  have  not  heard  I  suppose  that  the  ninth 
book  of  my  translation  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Thames.  But  it  is  even  so.  A  storm  overtook 
it  in  its  way  to  Kingston,  and  it  sunk,  together 
with  the  whole  cargo  of  the  boat  in  which  it  was 
a  passenger.  Not  figuratively  foreshowing,  I  hope, 
by  its  submersion,  the  fate  of  all  the  rest.  My 
kind  and  generous  cousin,  who  leaves  nothing  un- 
done that  she  thinks  can  conduce  to  my  comfort, 
encouragement,  or  convenience,  is  my  transcriber 
also.    She  wrote  the  copy,  and  ehe  will  have  to 

write  it  again SkT9  therefore  is  the  damage. 

I  have  a  thousand  reasons  to  lament  that  the  time 
approaches  when  we  must  lose  her.  She  has 
made  a  winterly  summer  a  most  delightful  one^ 
but  the  winter  itself  we  must  spend  without  her. 

W.  C* 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 
Weston  Underwood,  Nov,  17, 1786. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

There  are  some  things  that  do  not  actually 
shorten  the  life  of  man,  yet  seem  to  flo  so,  and 
frequent  removals  from  place  to  place  are  of  that 
number.  For  my  own  part  at  least  I  am  apt  to 
think,  if  I  had  been  more  stationary,  I  rhould 
seem  to  myself  to  have  lived  longer.  My  Toanj 
changes  of  habitation  have  divided  my  time  intr* 
many  short  periods,  and  when  I  look  back  upon 
them  they  appear  only  as  the  stages  in  a  day's 


'  )n  thlB  Intenral,  viz.  on  the  16th  of  the  following  mooti^ 
the  day  on  which  he  completed  hb  fifty  fifth  year  (O.  S )  Mx 
ind  a  moie  walkable  country.    The  imprison- 1  CowperramoTed  to  WesiaaUiidenvood 
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journey,  the  first  of  which  is  at  no  veiy  great  dis- 
tance ih)m  the  last. 

I  lived  longer  at  Olney  than  any  where.  There 
indeed  I  lived  till  mouldering  walla  and  a  totter- 
ing house  warned  me  to  depart  I  have  accord* 
ingly  taken  the  hint,  and  two  days  since  anived, 
or  rather  took  up  my  abode  at  Weston.  You 
perhapft  have  never  made  the  experiment,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  confusion  which  attends  a 
transmigration  of  this  kind  is  infinite,  and  has  a 
terrible  effect  in  deranging  the  intellects.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  renounce  my  Homer  on  the  occar 
tton,  and  though  not  for  many  days,  1  yet  feel  as 
if  ^udy  and  meditation,  so  long  my  confirmed 
hab;»,  were  on  a  sudden  become  impracticable, 
and  that  I  shall  certainly  find  them  so  when  I  at- 
tempt them  again.  But  in  a  scene  so  much  quiet- 
er and  pleasanter  than  that  which  I  have  just 
escaped  from,  in  a  house  so  much  more  commo- 
dious, and  with  furniture  about  me  so  much  more 
to  my  taste,  I  shall  hope  to  recover  my  literary  ten- 
dency again,  when  once  the  bustle  of  the  occasion 
shall  have  subsided. 

How  glad  I  should  be  to  receive  you  under  a 
roof,  where  you  would  find  me  so  much  more  com- 
fiuftably  accommodated  than  at  Olney !  I  know 
vour  warmth  of  heart  towards  me,  and  am  sure 
hat  you  would  rejoice  in  my  joy.  At  present  in- 
deed I  have  not  had  time  for  miKh  self-gratulation, 
but  have  every  reason  to  hope,  nevertheless,  that 
in  due  time  1  shall  derive  considerable  advantage 
both  in  health  and  spirits,  firom  the  alteration  mode 
in  my  tohereaboui. 

I  have  now  the  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad  in 
hand,  having  settled  the  eleven  first  books  finally, 
as  I  think,  or  nearly  so.  The  winter  is  the  time 
when  I  make  the  greatest  riddance. 

Adieu  my  dear  Walter.  Let  me  hear  from  you, 
Kiid  Believe  me  ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

WeMton  Lodge,  Nov.  26,  1786. 
It  is  my  birthday,  my  beloved  cousin,  and  I  do- 
turmine  to  employ  a  part  of  it,  that  it  may  not  be 
destitute  of  festivity,  in  writing  to  you.    The  dark 
thick  fog  that  has  obscured  it,  would  have  been  a' 
burthen  to  me  at  Olney,  but  here  I  have  hardly; 
attended  to  it,  the  neatness  and  snugness  of  our 
abode  compensate  all  the  dreariness  of  the  season, 
and  whether  the  ways  are  wet  or  dry,  our  house 
at  least  is  always  warm  and  commodious.    O !  for 
you,  my  cousin,  to  partake  these  comforts  with 
us !    I  will  not  begin  already  to  tease  you  upon 
that  subject,  but  Mrs.  Unwin  remembers  to  have 
heard  from  your  own  lips,  that  you  hate  London 
m  the  spring.    Perhaps  therefore  by  that  time,' 
ytm  may  be  glad  to  e«eape  firom  a  scene  whichj 


will  be  every  day  growing  more  disagreeable,  that 
you  may  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  lodge.  Yoo 
well  know  that  the  best  house  has  a  desolate  ap* 
pearanoe  unfurnished.  This  house  acconfin^y, 
amoe  it' has  been  occupied  by  us  and  our  meuble*, 
is  as  much  superior  to  what  it  was  when  you  saw 
it,  as  you  can  imagine.  The  pariour  is  even  ele* 
gant.  When  I  say  that  the  parlour  is  elegant,  I 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  study  is  not  so. 
It  is  heat,  warm,  and  silent,  and  a  much  better 
study  than  I  deserve,  if  I  do  not  produce  in  it  an 
incomparable  translation  of  Homer.  I  think  every 
day  of  those  lines  of  Milton,  and  congratulate  my- 
self on  having  obtained,  before  I  am  quite  super- 
annuated, what  he  seems  not  to  have  hoped  fbi 
sooner. 

*  And  may  at  length  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hnrmltagel** 

For  if  it  is  not  an  hermitage,  at  least  it  is  a  much 
better  thing,  and  you  must  always  understand,  my 
dear,  that  when  poets  tallb  of  cottages,  hermitagei^ 
and  such  like  tilings,  they  mean  a  house  with  nz 
sashes  in  front,  two  comfortable  parlours,  a.  smart 
staircase,  and  three  bed  chambers  of  convenient 
dimensbns;  in  short,  exactly  such  a  hoose  as 
this. 

The  Throckmortons  continue  the  roost  obliging 
neighbours  in  the  world.  One  morning  last  week, 
they  both  went  with  me  to  the  clifis — a  scene,  my 
dear,  in  which  you  would  deUght  beyond  measure, 
but  which  you  can  not  visit  except  in  the  spring 
or  autumn.  The  heat  of  summer  and  the  cling* 
ing  dirt  of  winter  would  destroy  you.  What  is 
called  the  cliflf,  is  no  clifif,  nor  at  all  like  one,  but  a 
beautiful  terrace,  sloping  gently  down  to  the  Ouae, 
and  firom  the  biroW  of  which,  though  not  lofty, 
you  have  a  view  of  such  a  valley  as  makes  that 
which  you  see  from  the  hills  near  Oliwy,  and 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  celebrate,  an  affiii 
of  no  consideration. 

Wintry  as  the  weather  is,  do  not  suspect  that  it 
confines  me.  I  ramble  daily,  and  every  day  chang} 
my  ramble.  Wherever  I  go,  I  find  short  graft 
under  my  feet,  and  when  I  have  travelled  perhapi 
five  miles,  come  home  with  shoes  not  at  all  tos 
dirty  for  a  drawing  room.  I  was  pacing  ye8te^ 
day  under  the  elms,  that  surrounds  the  field  il 
which  stands  the  great  alcove,  when  lifting  my 
eyes  I  saw  two  black  genteel  figures  bolt  through 
a  hedge  into  the  path  where  I  was  walking.  Yoo 
guess  already  who  they  were,  and  that  they  oould 
be  nobody  but  our  neighbours.  They  had  seen 
me  from  a  hill  at  a  distance,  and  had  traversed  a 
large  turnip-field  to  get  at  me.  You  see  therefore 
my  dear,  that  I  am  in  some  request.  Alas  1  in 
too  much  request  with  some  people.  The  venea 
of  Cadwallader  have  found  me  at  la^. 

I  am  charmed  with  your  account  of  our  littW 
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cousA*  at  Kensington.    If  the  world  does  not 
spoil  liim  hereafter,  he  will  be  a  valiiable  man. 
Goud  nightj  and  may  God  bless  thee,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Dee,  4, 1786. 
I  SENT  yon,  my  dear,  a  melancholy  letter,  and 
I  do  not  know  diat  I  shall  now  send  you  one  very 
onUke  it.  Not  that  any  thing  ocean  in  conse- 
qnence  of  our  late  loss  more  afflictive  than  was  to 
be  expected,  but  the  mind  does  not  perfectly  re- 
cover its  tone  after  a  shock  like  that  which  has  been 
felt  flo  kttely.  This  I  observe,  that  though  my  ex- 
perience has  long  since  taught  me,  that  this  world 
is  a  world  of  shadows,  and  that  it  is  the  more 
prudent,  as  well  as  the  more  Christian  course 
to  possess  the  oomfbrts  that  we  find  in  it,  as  if  we 
possessed  them  not,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  reduce 
this  doctrine  into  practice.  We  forget  that  that 
God  who  gave  them,*may,  when  he  jdeases,  take 
them  away;  and  that  perhaps  it  may  please  him 
to  take  them  at  a  time  when  we  least  expect,  or 
are  least  disposed  to  part  from  them.  Thus  it  has 
happened  in  the  present  case.  There  never  was 
a  moment  in  Unvrin's  Ufe,  when  there  seemed  to 
bo  more  urgent  want  of  him  than  the  moment  in 
which  he  died.  He  had  attained  to  an  age  when,  if 
they  are  at  any  time  useful,  men  become  useftd  to 
their  families,  their  friends,  and  the  world.  His  par- 
ish began  to  feel,  and  to  be  sensible  of  the  advantages 
of  his  ministry.  The  clergy  around  him  were 
many  of  them  awed  by  his  example.  His  chil- 
dren were  thriving  under  his  own  tuition  and  man- 
agement, and  his  eldest  boy  is  likely  to  feel  his  loss 
severely,  being  by  his  years  in  some  respect  quali- 
fied to  understand  the  value  of  such' a  parent;  by 
his  literary  proficiency  too  clever  for  a  schoolboy, 
and  too  young  at  the  same  time  for  the  university. 
The  removal  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  of  such 
a  character,  and  with  such  connexions,  seems  to 
make  a  void  in  society  that  can  never  be  filled. 
God  seemed  to  have  made  him  just  what  he  was, 
that  he  might  be  a  blessing  to  others,  and  when 
the  influence  of  his  character  and  abilities  began 
to  be  felt,  removed  him.  These  are  mysteries,  my 
dear,  that  we  can  not'  contemplate  without  aston- 
ishment, but  which  will  nevertheless  be  exfdained 
hereafter,  and  must  in  the  mean  time  be  revered 
in  silence.  It  is  well  for  his  mother,  that  she  has 
spent  her  life  in  the  practice  of  an  habitual  ac- 
quiescence in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  else 
I  know  that  this  stroke  would  have  been  heavier, 
after  all  that  she  has  suffered  upon  another  ac- 
count, than  she  could  have  borne.  She  derives, 
as  she  well  may,  great  consolation  firom  the  thought 


that  he  lived  the  life,  and  died  the  death  of  a  Chris- 
tian. The  consequence  is,  if  possible,  more  una- 
voidable than  the  most  mathematiral  condusioK 
that  therefore  he  is  happy.  So  ferewell  my  ftiec^f 
Unwin  1  The  fint  man  for  whom  I  conceived  a 
friendship  after  my  removal  firom  St.  Alban's,  and 
for  whom  I  can  not  but  still  continue  to  feel  a  fidend- 
ship,  though  I  shall  see  thee  vrith  these  eyes  no 
mere.  W.  C. 


TO  ROBERT  SMITH,  ESa. 


Wetion  VhdenDOod^  near  Olney^ 

Dee.  9,  1786. 


*  I^ord  Cowper. 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 

We  have  indeed  suftered  a  great  loss  by  the 
death  of  our  friend  Unwin ;  and  the  shock  that 
attended  it  was  the  more  severe,  as  till  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  decease  there  seemed  to  be  no 
veiy  alarming  symptoms.  All  the  account  that 
we  received  firom  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  who  act- 
od  like  a  true  friend  on  the  occasion,  and  with  a 
tenderness  toward  all  concerned,  that  does  him 
great  honour,  encouraged  our  hopes  of  his  recove- 
ry ;  and  Mrs.  Unwin  henelf  found  him  on  her  ar- 
rival at  Winchester  so  cheerful,  and  in  appearance 
so  likely  to  live,  that  her  letter  also  seemed  to  pro- 
mise us  all  that  we  could  wish  on  the  subject.  But 
an  unexpected  turn  in  his  distemper,  which  sud- 
denly sdzed  his  bowels,  dashed  all  our  hopes,  and 
deprived  us  almost  immediately  of  a  man  whom  we 
must  ever  regret.  His  mind  having  been  from  his 
in&ncy  deeply  tinctured  with  religious  sentiments, 
he  was  always  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  change  of  all;  and  on  for- 
mer occasions,  when  at  anytime  he  found  himself 
indisposed,  was  consequently  subject  to  distressing 
alarms  and  apprehensions.  But  in  this  last  in- 
stance, his  mind  was  from  the  first  composed  and 
easy ;  his  fears  were  taken  away,  and  succeeded 
by  such  a  resignation  as  warrants  us  in  saying, 
"  that  God  made  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness."  I 
believe  it  is  always  thus,  where  the  heart,  though 
upright  toward  Grod,  as  Unwinds  assuredly  was,  is 
yet  troubled  with  the  fear  of  death.  When  death 
indeed  comes,  he  is  either  welcome,  or  at  least  has 
lost  his  sting. 

I  have  known  many  such  instances,  and  his  mo- 
ther, from  the  moment  that  she  learned  with  what 
tranquillity  he  was  favoured  in  his  illness,  fer  that 
very  reason  expected  that  it  would  be  his  last.  Yet 
not  with  so  much  certainty,  but  that  the  favoura<- 
ble  accounts  of  him  at  length,  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  that  persuasion. 

She  begi  me  to  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  how 
sensible  she  is,  as  well  as  myself,  of  the  kindness 
of  your  inquiries.  She  sufiers  this  strdce,  not  with 
more  patience  than  sufamission  than  I  expected,  for 
I  never  knew  her  hurried  by  any  affliction  into  tha 
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kMi  of  either,  bat  in  appcmmce,  at  feast,  and  at 
preaent,  with  leai  injnxy  to  her  health  than  I  ap- 
prehended. She  observed  to  me,  after  reading 
your  kind  fetter,  that  though  it  was  aproof  of  the 
greatneea  oi  her  feaa,  it  yet  afforded  ber  pleasure, 
though  a  melancholy  <»ie,  to  see  how  much  her 
son  had  been  feived  and  valued  by  such  a  penon 
as  yourself. 

Mis.  Unwin  wrote  to  her  daughter-in-law,  to 
mvite  her  and  the  iamily  hither,  hoping  that  a 
ehang9  of  scene,  and  a  situation  so  pleasant  as 
this,  may  be  of  service  to  her,  but  we  have  not  yet 
received  her  answer.  I  have  good  hope  however 
that,  great  as  her  affliction  must  be,  she  will  yet 
be  abfe  to  support  it,  for  she  well  knows  whither 
to  resort  for  consolation. 

The  virtues  and  amiabfe  qualities  of  our  friends 
are  the  things  for  which  we  most  wish  to  keep  them, 
but  they  are  on  the  other  hand  the  very  things, 
that  in  particular  ought  to  recondfe  us  to  their  de- 
parture. We  find  ourselves  sometimes  connected 
with,  and  engaged  in  affection  too,  to  a  person  of 
whose  readiness  and  fitness  for  another  lifo  we  can 
not  have  the  highest  opinion.  The  death  of  such 
men  has  a  bitterness  in  it,  both  to  themselves  and 
■nrvivon,  which,  thank  Gfed!  is  notto  be  found  in 
the  death  of  Unwin. 

I  know,  my  dear  sir,  how  much  you  valued  him, 
and  I  know  also  how  much  he  valued  you.  With 
respect  to  him,  all  is  weU ;  and  of  you,  if  I  should 
survive  you,  which  perhaps  is  not  very  probable,  I 
shall  say  the  same. 

In  the  mean  time,  believe  me  with  the  warmest 
wishes  for  your  hodth  and  happiness,  and  with 
Mrs.  Unwinds  afifectionate  respects, 
Youis,  my  dear  sir, 

Mostfidthfully,  W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

WeMton,  Dec,  9, 1786. 
1  AM  perfectly  sure  that  you  are  mistaken,  though 
1  do  not  wonder  at  it,  considering  the  angular  na- 
ture of  the  event,  in  the  judgment  that  you  form 
of  poor  Unwin's  death,  as  it  afieds  the  interest  of 
hfe  intended  pupil.  When  a  tutor  was  wanted  for 
him,  you  sought  out  the  wisest  and  best  man  for 
tne  oflfice  within  the  drcfe  of  your  connexions.  It 
pieabed  Qod  to  take  him  nome  to  himself.  Men 
eminently  wise  and  good  <ire  very  apt  to  die,  be* 
cause  they  are  fit  to  do  so.  You  found  in  Unwin 
a  man  worthy  to  succeed  him ;  and  He,  in  whose 
hand*  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  seeing  no 
doubt  that  Unwin  was  ripe  for  a  removal  into  a 
oetter  state,  removed  him  also.  The  matter  view- 
ed in  this  ligat  seems  not  so  wonderful  as  to  refuse 
all  ezplanatioii,  except  such  as  in  a  melancholy 
moment  you  have  given  to  it.    And  I  am  so  con- 


vinced that  the  littfe  boy's  destiny  had  noiofli 
at  all  in  hastening  the  death  of  his  tntois  efect, 
that  were  it  not  impoasUde  on  more  accounts  than 
one  that  I  should  be  abfe  to  serve  him  in  that  ca- 
pacity,  I  would  without  the  feast  fear  of  dying  a 
moment  the  sooner,  offer  myself  to  that  office ;  I 
would  even  do  it,  were  I  conscious  of  the  same  fit- 
ness for  another  and  a  better  state,  that  I  bdiew 
them  to  have  been  both  endowed  vnth.  In  that 
case,  I  perhaps  might  dfe  too,  but  if  I  should,  it 
would  not  be  on  account  of  that  connexion.  Nei- 
ther, my  dear,  had  your  interference  in  the  business 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  catastrophe.  Your  whofe 
conduct  in  it  must  have  been  aoceptabfe  in  the  sight 
of  Grod,  as  it  was  directed  by  principles  of  the  pur- 
est benevofence. 

I  have  not  touched  Homer  Uhdxy.  Yesterday 
was  one  of  my  terribfe  seasons,  and  when  I  arose 
thu  morning  I  found  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  n>* 
covered  myself  to  engage  in  such  an  oocupatioiL 
Having  letters  to  write,  I  the  more  vrillingly  gav« 
myself  a  dispensatfen. — Good  night. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

HT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weatoti^  Dee.  9,  1786. 

We  had  just  begun  to  employ  the  pleasantness 
of  our  new  situation,  to  find  at  least  as  much  com> 
fort  in  it  as  the  season  of  the  year  would  permit, 
when  afflktion  found  us  out  in  our  retreat,  and 
the  news  reached  us  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin, 
He  had  taken  a  western  tour  with  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton,  and  in  his  return,  at  Wincheftcr,  was 
seized  with  a  putrid  fever,  which  sent  him  to  hb 
grave.  He  is  gone  to  it,  however,  though  young, 
as  fit  for  it  as  age  itself  cculd  have  made  him.  Re- 
gretted indeed,  and  always  to  be  regretted  by  those 
who  knew  him,  for  he  had  every  thing  that  makes 
a  man  valuable  both  in  his  principles  and  in  his 
manners,  but  leaving  still  this  consolation  to  hfe 
surviving  frfends,  that  he  was  desirable  in  tbfe 
world  chiefly  because  he  was  so  well  prepaired  hM 
a  better. 

I  find  myself  here  situated  exactly  to  my  mii;d. 
Weston  is  one  d  the  prettiest  villages  in  England, 
and  Uie  walks  about  it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
delightfiil.  I  know  that  you  will  rejoice  with  me 
in  the  change  that  we  have  made,  and  for  whicfa  1 
am  altogether  indebted  to  Lady  Hesketh.  It  u  a 
change  as  great  as  (to  compare  metropolitan  things 
with  rural)  from  St.  Giles's  to  G^rosvenor«quare. 
Our  house  u  in  all  respects  commodious,  and  in 
som^  degree  elegant;  and  I  can  not  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  that  which  v?e  have  left,  than  by  tell- 
ing you  the  present  candidates  for  it  are  a  pubB- 
can  and  a  shoemaker. 

W.O 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Wlutony  Dee,  31, 1786. 

YouB  wekome  letter,  my  bebved  ooann,  which 
ought  by  the  date  to  have  arrired  on  Sunday, 
bc&ng  by  some  untoward  accident  delayed,  came 
not  til]  yesterday.  It  came,  however,  and  has  re- 
lieved me  jBrom  a  thousand  distressing  apprehen- 
sbns  on  your  account. 

The  dew  of  your  intelligence  has  refireshed  my 
poetical  laurels.  A  little  praise  now  and  then  is 
Tfiy  good  for  your  hard-working  poet,  who  is  apt 
to  grow  languid,  and  perhaps  careless  without  it. 
Praise  I  find  affects  us  as  money  does.  The 
more  a  mfm  gets  of  it,  with  the  more  vigilance  he 
watches  over  and  preserves  it.  Such  at  least  is 
its  effect  on  me,  and  you  may  assure  yourself  that 
1  will  never  lose  a  mite  of  it  for  want  of  care. 

1  have  already  invited  the  good  Padre  in  gene- 
ral terms,  and  he  shall  positively  dine  here  next 
week,  whether  he  will  or  not  I  do  not  at  all 
suspect  that  his  kindness  to  Protestants  has  any 
thing  insidious  in  it,  any  more  than  I  suspect  that 
he  transcribes  Homer  for. me  with  a  view  for  my 
conversion.  He  would  find  me  a  tough  piece  of 
business  I  can  tell  him;  for  when  I  had  no  reli- 
gion at  aU,  I  had  yet  a  terrible  dread  of  the  Pope. 
How  much  more  now! 

I  should  have  ient  you  a  longer  letter,  but  was 
obliged  to  devote  my  last  evening  to  the  melan- 
choly employment  of  composing  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion for  the  tomVstone  of  poor  William,  two  co- 
pies of  which  I  wrote  out  and  enclosed,  one  to 
Henry  Thornton,  and  one  to  Mr.  Newton.  Ho- 
mer stands  by  me  biting  his  thumbs,  and  swears 
that  if  I  do  not  leave  off  directly,  he  will  choak 
me  with  bristly  Greek,  that  shall  stick  in  my 
thnwt  forever.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAQOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRiSND,  Weston^  Jan.  3, 1787. 

Yon  wish  to  hear  from  me  at  any  calm  inter- 
val of  epic  frenxy.  An  interval  presents  itself, 
but  whether  calm  or  not,  is  perhaps  doubtful.  Is 
it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  calm,  who  for  three 
weeks  past  has  been  perpetually  occupied  in 
slaughter;  letting  out  one  man's  bowels,  smiting 
another  through  the  gullet,  transfixing  the  liver 
of  another,  and  lodging  an  arrow  in  the  buttock 
of  a  fourth?  Read  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
and  you  will  find  such  amusing  incidents  as  these 
the  subject  of  it,  the  sole  subject  In  order  to  in- 
terest myself  in  it,  and  to  catch  the  spirit  of  it, 
I  had  need  discard  all  humanity.  It  is  woAil 
work;  and  were  the  best  poet  in  the  worid  to  give 
us  at  ihis  day  such  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded, 


he  would  not  escape  universal  censure,  to  toe 
praise  of  a  more  enlightened  age  be  it  spoken.  . 
have  waded  through  much  blood,  and  through 
much  more  I  must  wade  before  I  shall  have  finish- 
ed. I  determine  in  the  mean  time  to  account  it 
all  veiy  sublime,  and  for  two  reasons. — First,  be^ 
cause,  all  the  learned  think  so,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause I  am  to  translate  it  But  were  I  an  indif- 
ferent by-etander,  perhaps  I  shouM  venture  to 
wish,  that  Homer  had  applied  his  wonderful 
powers  to  a  less  disgusting  subject  He  has  in 
the  Odyssey,  and  I  long  to  get  at  it 

I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any 
of  these  fine  things,  that  you  say  are  printed  in 
my  praise.  But  I  learn  from  certain  advertise- 
ments in  the  Morning  Herald,  that  I  make  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  entertainments  of  Free- 
Mason's  HalL  I  learn  also  that  my  volumes  are 
out  of  print,  and  that  a  third  edition  is  soon  to  be 
published.  But  if  I  am  not  gratified  with  the 
sight  of  odes  composed  to  my  honour  and  glory,  I 
have  at  least  been  tickled  with  some  douceure  of  a 
very  flattering  nature  by  the  post  A  lady  un- 
known addresses  the  best  of  men — ^an  unknown 
gentleman  has  read  my  inimitable  poems,  and  in- 
vites me  to  his  seat  in  Hampshire — another  incog* 
nito  gives  me  hopes  of  a  memorial  in  his  garden, 
and  a  Welsh  attorney  sends  me  his  verses  to  re- 
vise, and  obligingly  asks, 

'<8a7,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  anil, 
Ponue  the  triumph,  and  paitake  the  galeT 

If  you  find  me  a  little  vain  hereafter,  my  friend, 
you  must  excuse  it,  in  consideration  of  these  pow- 
erful incentives,  especially  the  latter;  for  surely 
the  poet  who  can  charm  an  attorney,  especially  a 
Welsh  one,  must  be  ait  least  an  Orpheus,  if  not 
something  greater. 

Mrs.  Unwin  is  as  much  delighted  as  myself 
with  our  present  situation.  But  it  is  a  sort  of 
April  weather  life  that  we  lead  in  this  worid.  A 
little  sunshine  is  generally  the  prelude  to  a  storm. 
Hardly  had  we  begun  to  enjoy  the  change,  when 
the  death  of  her  son  cast  a  gloom  upon  every 
thing.  He  was  a  most  exemplaiy  man;  of  your 
order ;  learned,  polite,  and  amiable.  The  &ther 
of  lovely  children,  and  the  husband  of  a  wife  (very 
much  like  dear  Mrs.  Bagot)  who  adored  him. 

Adieu,  my  friend!   Your  affectionate  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  8,  1787. 
I  HATE  had  a  little  nervous  fever  lately,  my 
dear,  that  had  somewhat  abridged  my  sleep;  and 
though  I  find  myself  better  to-day  than  I  have 
been  since  it  seized  me,  yet  I  feel  my  head  lightish, 
and  not  in  the  best  order  for  writing.    Y?a  wili 
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find  ma  therefore  peiluips  noC  only  leM  alert  in  sleeplesB.  The  consequeiiee  has  been,  th^t  ex* 
my  manner  than  I  nsnally  am  when  my  spirita  cept  the  tranriatkni  of  about  thiity  fines  at  the 
are  good,  hot  raiher  shorter.  I  will  however  pfo-  concliudon  of  the  thirteenth  book,  I  have  been 
ceed  to  scribble  till  I  find  that  itfttigueB  me,  and  fbreed  to  abandon  Homer  entirely.  This  was  a 
then  will  do  as  I  know  yon  wonld  bid  me  do  were  sensible  mortification  to  me,  as  yon  may  suppose, 
yon  here,  shot  np  my  desk,  and  take  a  walk.  '  and  felt  the  more  because,  my  spirits  of  oomse 
The  good  Grencral  teUs  me  that  in  the  eight  failing  with  my  strength,  I  seemed  to  have  peci> 
first  books  which  I  have  sent  him,  he  still  finds  liar  need  of  my  old  amusement  It  seemed  hard 
alterations  and  amendments  necessary,  of  which  therefore  to  be  forced  to  resign  it  just  when  I 


I  myself  am  equally  persuaded ;  and  he  asks  my 
leave  to  lay  them  before  an  intimate  friend  of  his, 
of  whom  he  gives  a  character  that  bespeaks  him 
liighly  deserving  such  a  trust.  To  this  I  have  no 
objectbn,  demring  only  to  make  the  translation  as 
perfect  as  I  can  make  it.    If  God  grant  me  life 


wanted  it  most.  But  Homer's  battles  can  not  be 
fought  by  a  man  who  does  not  sleep  well,  and 
who  has  not  some  little  degree  of  animation  in  the 
day  time.  Last  night,  however,  quite  contrary  to 
my  expectations,  the  fbver  left  me  entirely,  and  I 
slept  quietly,  soundly,  and  long.    If  it  please  God 


and  health,  I  would  spare  no  labour  to  secure  that  that  it  return  not,  I  shall  soon  find  myself  in  a 
point.    The  general's  letter  is  extremely  kind,  condition  to  proceed.    I  walk  constantly,  that  Is 


and  both  for  manner  and  matter  like  all  the  rest 
of  his  dealings  with  his  cousin  the  poet. 

I  had  a  letter  also  yesterday  from  Mr.  Smith, 
member  for  Nottingham.  Though  we  never  saw 
each  other,  he  writes  to  me  in  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  interests  himself  much  in  my  Homer, 
and  in  the  success  of  my  subscription.  Speakmg 
on  this  latter  subject,  he  says  that  my  poems  are 
read  by  hundreds,  who  know  nothing  of  my  pro- 
posals, and  makes  no  doubt  that  they  would  sub- 
scribe, if  they  did.  I  have  myself  always  thought 
them  imperfectly,  or  rather  inefficiently  an- 
nounced. 

I  could  pity  the  poor  woman,  who  has  been 
weak  enough  to  claim  my  song.  Such  pilferings 
are  sure  to  be  detected.  I  wrote  it,  I  know  not 
how  long,  but  I  suppose  four  years  ago.  The 
rose  in  question  was  a  rose  given  to  Lady  Austen 
by  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  the  incident  that  suggested 
the  subject  occurred  in  the  room  in  which  you 
slept  at  the  vicarage,  which  Lady  Austen  made 
her  dining  room.  Some  time  since,  Mr.  Bull 
going  to  London,  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  it,  which 
hs  undertook  to  convey  to  Nichols,  the  printer  of 
the  Grentleman's  Magarine.  He  showed  it  to 
Mra.  C ,  who  begged  to  copy  it,  and  pro- 
mised to  send  it  to  the  printer's  by  her  servant. 
Three  or  four  months  afterwards,  and  when  I 
lad  concluded  it  was  lost,  I  saw  it  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  with  my  «gnature,  W.  C. 
Poor  simpleton!  She  will  find  now 'perhaps  that 
'.he  rose  had  a  thorn,  and  that  she  has  pricked  her 
!mgers  with  it    Adieu!  my  beloved  cousin. 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

TTie  Lodge,  Jan.  18,  1787. 
I  HATE  been  so  much  indisposed  with  the  fever 
that  I  told  you  had  seized  me,  my  nights  during 
'  ho  whole  week  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost 


to  say,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  together;  for  at  these 
times  I  keep  her  c<Hitinually  employed,  and  never 
suffer  her  to  be  absent  from  me  many  mimites. 
She  gives  me  all  her  time,  and  all  her  attention^ 
and  foists  that  there  is  another  object  in  the 
world. 

Mrs.  Carter  thinks  on  the  subject  of  dreams  as 
every  body  else  does,  that  is  to  say,  according  ts 
her  own  experience.    She  has  had  no  extraordina- 
ry ones,  and  therefore  accounts  them  only  the  or- 
dinary  operations  of  the  fancy*    Mine  are  of  a 
texture  that  will  not  sufier  me  to  ascribe  them  to 
so  inadequate  a  cause,  or  to  any  cause  but  the 
operation  of  an  exterior  agency.    I  have  a  mipd, 
my  dear,  (and  to  you  I  will  venture  to  boast  of  it) 
as  free  from  superstition  as  any  man  living,  neither 
do  I  give  heed  to  dreams  in  general  as  predictive, 
though  particular  dreams  I  believe  to  be  so.    Some 
very  sensible  persons,  and  I  suppose  Mra.  Carter 
among  them,  will  acknowledge  that  in  old  times 
Grod  spoke  by  dreams,  but  afiiirm  with  much  bold- 
ness that  he  has  since  ceased  to  do  so.    If  you  ask 
them  whyl    They  answer,  because  he  has  now 
revealed  his  will  in  the  Scripture,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  that  he  should  instruct  or  admonish 
us  by  dreams.    I  grant  that  with  respect  to  doc* 
trines  and  precepts  he  has  left  us  in  want  of  no- 
thing; but  has  he  thereby  precluded  himself  in 
any  of  the  operations  of  his  Providence  1    Surely 
not.    It  is  perfectly  a  different  cmudderation ;  and 
the  same  need  that  there  ever  was  of  his  inters 
fercnce  in  this  way,  there  is  still,  and  ever  must 
be,  while  man  continues  bHnd  and  felUble,  and  a 
creature  beset  with  dangers  which  he  can  neither 
foresee  nor  obviate.    His  operations  however  of 
this  kind  are,  I  allow,  very  rare;  and  as  to  the 
generality  of  dreams,  they  are  made  of  such  stufi*, 
and  are  in  themselves  so  insignificant,  that  though 
I  believe  them  all  to  be  the  manufacture  of  othere, 
not  ocir  own,  I  account  it  not  a  fiurthing-matter 
who  manufactures  them.    So  much  for  dreams' 

My  fever  is  not  yet  gone,  but  sometimes  seems 
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to  kivn  me.  It  is  altogether  of  the  nenrous  kind, 
and  attended,  now  and  then,  with  much  dejection. 
A  Toong  gentleman  caUed  here  yeeteidaj,  who 
eame  six  milee  out  of  his  way  to  eoe  me.  He  was 
on  a  journey  to  London  from  Glangow,  having 
jnit  left  the  nniverrity  there.  He  came  I  soppoeo 
partly  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosityj  but  chiefly,  as 
it  seined,  to  bring  me  the  thanks  of  some  of  the 
Scotch  professors  for  my  two  volumes.  His  name 
is  Rose,  an  Englishman.  Your  spirits  being  good, 
you  vnll  derive  more  pleasure  fh>m  this  incident 
than  I  can  at  present,  therefore  I  send  it 

Adieu,  veiy  affectionately,  W.  C* 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

DEAR  SIR,  Wuiorty  July  24,  l'i87. 

This  is  the  first  dme  I  have  written  these  six 
months,  eoul  nothing  but  the  constraint  of  obliga- 
tion could  mduoe  me  to  write  now.  I  can  not  be 
so  wanting  to  myself  as  not  to  endeavour  at  least 
to  thank  you  both  for  the  visits  with  which  you 
have  favoured  me,  and  the  poems  that  you  sent 
me;  in  my  present  state  of  mind  I  taste  nothing, 
nevertheless  I  read,  partly  from  habit,  and  partly 
because  it  is  the  only  thing  that  I  am  capable  of. 

I  have  therefore  read  Bums's  poems,  and  have 
read  them  twice;  and  though  they  be  written  in 
a  language  that  is  new  to  me,  and  many  of  them 
01^  subjects  much  inferior  to  the  author's  ability,  I 
think  them  on  the  whole  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
duction. He  is  I  believe  the  only  poet  these  king- 
doms have  produced  in  the  lower  rank  of  life,  since 
Shakspeare,  (I  should  rather  say  since  Prior)  who 
need  not  be  indebted  for  any  part  of  his  praise  to 
a  charitable  consideration  of  his  origin,  and  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  has  laboured.  It 
will  be  pity  if  he  should  not  hereafter  divest  him- 
self of  barbarism,  and  content  himself  with  writing 
pure  English,  in  which  he  appears  perfectly  quali- 
fied to  excel.  He  who  can  command  adndration, 
dishonours  himself  if  he  aims  no  higher  than  to 
raise  a  laugh. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  witii  my  best  wishes  for  your  pros- 
perity, and  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  respects, 

Your  obliged  and  aflfectionate  humble  servant, 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

DEAR  SIR,  Weaton,  Aug.  27,  1787. 

I  RATE  not  yet  taken  up  the  pen  again,  except 


*  The  illneas  mentioned  in  tlib  letter  Interrupted  the  wri- 
ler  B  innlaiion  of  Homer  daring  eight  montha 


to  write  to  you.  The  little  taste  that  I  have  had 
of  your  company,  and  your  kindness  ifi  finding  m% 
out,  make  me  wish  that  we  were  nearer  neigh- 
bours, and  that  there  were  not  so  great  a  disparity 
in  oar  yean.  That  is  to  say,  not  that  you  were 
older,  but  that  1  were  younger.  Could  wo  have 
met  in  earlier  lifo,  I  flatter  myself  that  wo  might 
have  been  more  intiniate  than  now  we  are  likely 
to  be.  But  you  shall  not  fi^  me  slow  to  cultivate 
such  a  measure  of  your  regard,  as  your  friends  of 
your  own  age  can  spare  me.  When  your  route 
shall  lie  through  this  country,  I  shall  hope  that 
the  same  kindness  which  has  prompted  you  twice 
to  call  <Hi  me,  will  prompt  you  again,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  if,  on  a  future  occasion,  I  may  be  able 
to  give  you  a  more  cheerful  reception  than  can  be 
expected  from  an  invalid.  My  health  and  ^irits 
are  considerably  improved,  and  I  once  more  ass&> 
date  with  my  neighbours.  My  head  however  has 
been  the  worst  part  of  me,  and  still  continues  so ; 
is  subject  to  giddiness  and  pain,  maladies  very  im- 
fkvourable  to  poetical  employment;  but  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  bark,  which  I  take  regularly,  has  so 
&r  been  of  service  to  me  in  those  respects,  as  to 
encourage  in  me  a  hope  that  by  perseverance  in 
the  use  of  it,  I  may  possibly  find  myself  qualified 
to  resume  the  translation  of  Homer 

When  I  can  not  walk,  I  read,  and  read  perhaps 
more  than  Is  good  for  me.  But  I  can  not  be  idle. 
The  only  merey  that  I  show  myself  in  this  respect 
is,  that  I  read  nothing  that  requires  much  close- 
ness of  application.  I  lately  finished  the  perusal 
of  a  book,  which  in  former  years  I  have  more  than 
once  attacked,  but  never  till  now  conquered ;  some 
other  book  always  interfered,  before  I  could  finish 
it.  The  work  I  mean  is  Barclay's  Argenis:  and, 
if  ever  you  allow  yourself  to  read  for  mere  amuse* 
ment,  I  can  recommend  it  to  you  (provided  you 
have  not  abready  perused  it)  as  the  most  amusing 
romance  that  ever  was  written.  It  is  the  only 
one  indeed  of  an  old  date  that  I  ever  had  the  par 
tienoe  to  go  through  with.  It  is  interesting  in  a 
high  degree;  richer  in  incident  than  can  be  imap 
gined,  full  of  surprises,  which  the  reader  never 
forestalls,  and  yet  ficee  from  all  entanglement  and 
confiudon.  The  style  too  appears  to  me  to  be  such 
as  would  not  dishonour  Tacitus  himself. 

Poor  Bums  loses  much  of  his  deserved  praise 
in  this  country,  through  our  ignorance  of  his  lan- 
guage. I  despair  of  meeting  with  any  EngUsh-t 
man  who  wiH  take  the  pains  that  I  have  taken  to 
understand  him.  HIb  candle  is  bright,  but  shut 
up  in  a  dariL  lantern.  I  lent  him  to  a  very  sensi- 
ble neighbour  of  mine;  but  hii  uncouth  dialect 
spoiled  all;  and  before  he  had  half  read  him 
through,  he  was  quite  rfumrfuxUd, 

m       W.C 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Tke  Lodge^  Aug.  30, 1787. 

UT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

Thodoh  it  cost  me  something  to  write,  it  would 
eost  me  more  to  be  silent.  My  intercourse  with 
my  neighbours  being  renewed,  I  can  no  longer 
seem  to  forget  how  many  reasons  there  are,  why 
you  especially  should  not  be  neglected;  no  neigh- 
bour indeed,  but  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  and 
ere  long,  I  hope,  an  inmate. 

My  health  and  spirits  seem  to  be  mending  dally. 
To  what  end  I  know  not,  neither  will  conjecture, 
but  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  be  content  that 
they  do  so.  I  use  exercise,  and  take  the  air  in 
the  park  and  wilderness.  I  read  much,  but  as  yet 
write  not.  Our  friends  at  the  Hall  make  them- 
selves more  and  more  amiable  in  our  account, 
by  treating  us  rather  as  old  friends,  than  as  friends 
newly  acquired.  There  are  few  days  in  which 
we  do  not  meet,  and  I  am  now  almost  as  much 
at  home  in  their  house  as  in  our  own.  Mr. 
Throckmorton,  having  long  since  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  all  his  ground,  has  now  given  me  posses- 
sion of  his  library ;  an  acquisition  of  great  value 
to  me,  who  never  have  been  able  to  live  without 
books,  since  I  first  knew  my  letters,  and  who  have 
no  books  of  my  own.  By  his  means  I  have  been 
so  well  supplied  that  I  have  not  yet  even  looked 
at  the  Lounger,  for  which  however  I  do  not  for- 
get that  I  am  obliged  to  you.  His  turn  comes 
next,  and  I  shall  probably  begin  him  to-monow. 

Mr.  George  Throckmorton  is  at  the  HalL  I 
thought  I  had  known  these  brothers  long  enough 
to  have  found  out  aU  their  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments. But  I  was  mistaken.  The  day  before 
yesterday,  after  having  walked  with  us,  they  ear- 
ried  us  up  to  the  libraiy  (a  more  accurate  writer 
^ould  have  said  conducted  us)  and  then  they 
showed  me  the  contents  of  an  immense  port-folio, 
the  work  of  their  own  hands.  It  was  furnished 
with  drawings  of  ^he  axchitectural  kind,  executed 
in  a  most  masteriy  manner,  and  among  others,  con- 
tained outside  and  inside  views  of  the  Pantheon, 
I  mean  the  Roman  one.  They  were  all,  I  believe, 
made  at  Rome.  Some  men  may  be  estimated  at 
a  first  interview,  but  the  Throckmortons  must  be 
seen  often,  and  knoi^  long,  before  one  can  un- 
derstand all  their  value. 

They  often  inquire  after  you,  and  ask  me 
whether  you  viHt  Westf>n  this  autumn.  I  an- 
swer yes,  and  I  charge  yuu,  my  dearest  cousin,  to 
authenticate  my  information.  Write  to  me,  and 
*.ell  us  wlien  we  may  expect  to  see  you.  We 
▼ere  disappointed  that  we  had  no  letter  from  you 
this  mommg.n  You  will  find  me  coated  and  but- 
mneu  according  to  your  lecommendation. 


I  write  but  little,  because  writing  is  become  new 
tome;  but  I  shall  come  on  by  degraes.  Iklim 
Unwin  begs  to  be  aflfectionatdy  rememberad  te 
you.  She  is  in  toleiable  health,  which  is  the  chief 
comfort  here  that  I  have  to  boast  of. 

Yours,  my  dearest  cousin,  as  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAREST  COZ, 

Hie  Lodge,  Sept.  4, 1797. 

Come  when  thou  canst  come,  secure  of  bang 
always  welcome !  All  that  is  here  is  thine,  to- 
gether with  the  hearts  of  those  who  dwell  here.  I 
am  only  sony,  that  your  journey  hither  is  necessa^ 
rily  postponed  beyond  the  time  when  1  did  hope 
to  have  seen  you ;  sorry  too  that  my  uncle's  in- 
firmities are  the  occasion  of  it  But  years  will 
have  their  course,  and  their  effect :  th^y  are  hap- 
piest, so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  who  like  hiin 
escape  those  effects  the  longest,  and  who  do  not 
grow  old  before  their  time.  Trouble  and  anguish 
do  that  for  some,  which  only  bngevity  does  fotr 
others.  A  few  months  since  I  was  older  than 
your  father  is  now,  and  though  I  have  lately  re- 
covered, as  Falstaff  says,  some  omatch  of  my 
yoviky  I  have  but  little  confidence,  in  truth  none, 
in  so  flattering  a  change,  but  expect,  when  I  least 
expect  it,  to  wither  again.  The  past  is  a  pledge 
for  the  fature. 

Mr.  G.  is  here,  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  unde. 
He  is  lately  arrived  from  Italy,  where  he  has  re- 
sided sevend  years,  and  is  so  much  the  gentleman, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  more  so.  Sensible,  po- 
lite, obliging ;  slender  in  his  figure,  and  in  man- 
ners most  engaging^eveiy  way  worthy  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  Throckmortons. 

I  have  read  Savary's  travels  into  Egypt ;  Me- 
moirs du  Baron  de  Tott;  Fenn's  original  letters ; 
the  letters  of  Frederick  of  Bohemia,  and  am  now 
reading  Memoirs  d'  Henri  de  Lorraine,  Due  de 
Gruiae.  I  have  also  read  Barclay's  Aigenis,  s 
Latin  Romance,  and  the  best  Romance  that  ever 
was  written.  All  these,  together  with  Madan's 
letters  to  Priestley,  and  several  pamphlets,  withia 
these  two  months.    So  I  am  a  great  reader. 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Sept.  15, 1787. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

On  Monday  last  I  was  invited  to  meet  your 

friend  Miss  J at  the  Hall,  and  there  we  found 

her.    Her  good  nature,  her  humorous  mannei; 
and  her  good  sense,  are  charming ;  insomuch  that 
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9wm.  I,  who  was  never  much  addicted  to  speech- 
making,  and  who  at  present  find  myself  particu^ 
laxly  indisposed  to  it,  oonld  not  help  saying  at  part- 
ing, I  am  glad  that  1  have  seen  you,  and  sorry 
that  I  have  seen  so  little  of  you.  We  were  some- 
times many  in  company;  on  Thursday  we  were 
fifteen,  hut  we  had  not  altogether  so  much  vivacity 

and  clevemess  as  Miss  J ^  whose  talent  at 

mirth-making  has  this  rare  property  to  reoonmiend 
it,  that  nobody  sufiers  by  it 

I  am  making  a  gravel  walk  for  winter  use,  un- 
der a  warm  hedge  in  the  orchard.  It  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  low  seat  for  your  accommodation, 
and  if  you  do  but  like  it  I  shall  be  satisfied.  In 
wet  weather,  or  rather  after  wet  weather,  when 
the  street  is  dirty,  it  will  suit  you  well,  for  laying 
on  an  easy  declivity  through  its  whole  leng^,  it 
most  of  course  be  immediately  dry. 

You  are  very  much  wished  for  by  our  friends 
at  the  Hall — ^how  much  by  me  I  will  not  tell  you 
till  the  second  week  in  October 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAR  coz,         7^  Lodge^  Sept.  29,  1767. 

I  THANK  you  for  your  political  intelligence ;  re- 
tired ae  we  are,  and  seemingly  excluded  ftaat  the 
world,  we  are  not  indifferent  to  what  paaaes  in  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  arrival  of  a  newspaper,  at  the 
present  juncture,  never  fails  to  fumidi  us  with  a 
theme  for  discussbn,  short  indeed,  but  satisfactory, 
for  we  seldom  differ  in  opinion. 

I  lufve  received  such  an  impressbn  of  the  Turks 
6om  the  memoirs  of  Baron  de  Tott,  which  I  read 
lately,  that  I  can  hardly  help  presaging  the  con- 
quest of  that  empire  by  the  Russians.    The  disci- 


there  never  been  a  throne  so  execrably  tyrannical 
as  theirs.  The  heads  of  the  innocent  that  have 
been  cut  off  to  gratify  the  humour  or  caprice  of 
their  tyrants,  could  they  be  all  collected  and  di» 
charged  against  the  walls  pf  their  city,  would  not 
leave  one  stone  on  another. 

O  that  you  were  here  this  beautiful  day !  It  if 
too  fine  by  half  to  be  spent  in  London.  I  have  a 
perpetual  din  in  my  head,  and  though  I  am  not 
dea^  hear  nothing  aright,  neither  my  own  voice, 
nor  that  of  others.  I  am  under  atub,  finom  which 
tub  accept  my  best  love.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

DEAR  SIR,  Wettan^  Oct.  19,  17B7. 

A  summons  from  Johnson,  which  I  received 
yesterday,  calls  my  attention  once  more  to  the  busi- 
ness of  translatioiL  Before  I  begin  I  am  willing 
to  cateh  though  but  a  short  opportmiity  to  ac- 
knowledge your  last  favour.  The  necessity  of 
applying  myself  with  all  diligence  to  a  long  work 
that  has  been  but  too  long  interrupted,  will  make 
my  opportunities  of  writing  rare  in  future. 

Air  and  exercise  are  necessary  to  all  men,  but 
particularly  so  to  the  man  whose  mind  labours ; 
and  to  him  who  has  been  all  his  lifeaocustomed  to 
much  of  both,  they  are  necessary  in  the  extreme. 
My  time  since  we  parted  has  been  devoted  entirely 
to  the  recovery  of  health  and  strength  for  this  ser- 
vice, and  I  am  willing  to  hope  with  good  effect 
Ten  months  have  passed  since  I  discontinued  my 
poetical  efforts ;  I  do  not  expect  to  find  the  same 
readiness  as  before,  till  exercise  of  the  neglected 


faculty,  such  as  it  is,  shall  have  restored  it  to  me. 
You  find  yourself,  I  hope,  by  this  time  as  com- 
fortably situated  in  your  new  abode  as  in  a  new 
pies  of  Mahomet  are  such  babies  in  modem  tac-l abode  one  can  be.    I  enter  perfectly  into  all  your 


tics,  and  so  enervated  by  the  use  of  their  fovourito 
drug;  so  fatally  secure  in  their  predestinarian 
dream,  and  ao  prone  to  a  spirit  of  mutiny  against 
their  leaders,  that  nothing  less  can  be  expected. 
In  fact,  they  had  not  been  their  own  masters  at 
this  day,  had  but  the  Russians  known  the  weak- 
ness of  their  enemies  half  so  well  as  they  un- 
doubtedly know  it  now.  Add  to  this,  that  there 
is  a  popular  prophecy  current  in  both  countries, 
that  Turkey  is  one  day  to  fall  under  the  Russian 
sceptre.  A  prophecy  which,  firom  whatever  au- 
thority it  be  derived,  as  it  will  naturally  encourage 
the  Russians,  and  dispirit  the  Turks  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  credit  it  has  obtained  on 
both  rides,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  effect  ite  own 
dHOomplishment.  In  the  mean  time,  if  I  wish 
them  conquered,  it  is  only  because  I  think  it  will 
be  a  blessing  to  them  to  be  governed  by  any  other 
hand  than  their  own.  For  under  Heaven  has 
31 


feelings  on  occasion  of  the  change.  A  sensible 
mind  can  not  do  violence  even  to  a  local  attach- 
ment without  much  pain.  When  my  father  died 
I  was  young,  too  young  to  have  reflected  much. 
He  was  Rector  of  Berkhamstead,  and  there  I  was 
bom.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  a  parson 
has  no  fee-simple  in  the  house  and  glebe  he  occu- 
pies. There  was  ndther  tree,  nor  gate,  nor  stile^ 
in  all  that  country,  to  which  I  did  not  feel  a  relar 
tion,  and  the  house  itself  I  preferred  to  a  palare. 
I  was  sent  for  from  Liondon  to  attend  him  in  his 
last  illness,  and  he  died  just  before  I  arrived.  Then, 
and  not  tifl  then,  I  felt  for  the  first  time  that  I  and 
my  native  place  were  disunited  for  ever.  I  sighed 
a  long  adieu  to  fields  and  woods,  firom  which  J 
once  thought  I  should  never  be  parted,  and  was  at 
no  time  so  sensible  of  their  beauties,  as  just  when 
I  left  them  all  behind  me,  to  return  uo  move. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Ijodge,  Nov.  10, 1'JBT. 

The  ParUameiit,  my  dearest  Cousin,  proxogued 
continually,  is  a  meteor  dancing  before  my  eyes, 
promising  me  my  wish  only  to  disappoint  me,  and 
Mue  but  the  king  and  his  ministers  can  tell  when 
you  and  I  shall  come  together.  I  hope  however 
that  the  period,  though  so  often  postponed,  is  not 
fiur  distant,  and  that  once  more  I  shall  behold  you, 
and  experience  your  power  to  make  winter  gay 
and  sprightly. 

I  have  a  kitten,  my  dear,  the  drollest  of  all  crea- 
tures that  ever  wore  a  cat's  skin.  Her  gambols 
are  not  to  be  described,  and  would  be  incredible 
if  they  could.  In  point  of  size  sbe  is  likely  to  be 
ft  kitten  always,  being  extremely  small  of  her  age, 
but  time  I  suppose,  that  spoils  every  thing,  will 

make  her  also  a  cat.  You  will  see  her  I  hope  bo-l  sit  down  contented  under  the  demands  of 
ibie  that  melancholy  period  shall  arrive,  for  no  sity,  because  they  are  such.  I  am  sensible  thai 
wisdom  that  she  may  gain  by  experience  and  re- ,  you  can  not,  in  my  uncle's  present  infirm  state,  and 
flection  hereafter,  wUl  compensate  the  loss  of  her  i  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  expect  any  conside- 
pneent  hilarity.    She  is  dressed  in  a  tortoise-shell  rable  amendment,  indulge  either  us,  or  yourself, 


that  though  to  a  bystander  it  may  seem  an  oooo- 
pation  surpassing  the  powers  of  a  constitutioQ  ne- 
ver very  athletic,  and,  at  present,  not  a  little  the 
worse  for  wear,  I  can  invent  for  myself  no  employ- 
ment that  does  not  exhaust  my  spirits  more.  1 
will  not  pretend  to  account  fortius;  I  will  only  oay 
that  it  is  not  the  language  of  predilection  for  a  &- 
vourita  amusement,  but  that  the  fact  is  really  mo. 
I  have  even  found  that  those  plaything  avocatkos 
which  one  may  execute  almost  without  any  atten- 
tion, fottgOB  me,  and  wear  me  away,  while  snefa  a« 
engage  me  much  and  attach  medoeely,  are  rather 
servioeablfi  to  me  than  otherwise.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

ThtLodge,No9. 27, 1787. 
It  is  the  pert  of  wisdom,  my  dearest  Cousin,  to 


suit,  and  I  know  that  you  will  delight  in  her. 
Mn.  Throckmorton  carries  us  to-morrow  in  her 


with  a  journey  to  Weston.  Younelf  I  say,  both 
because  I  know  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  see 
to  Chicheley.  The  event  however  must  be  |  Caundice  mi*  once  more,  especially  in  the  con- 
flOpposed  to  depend  on  elements,  at  least  on  the  fortable  abode  where  you  have  placed  him,  and 
state  of  the  atnKwphere,  which  is  turbulent  bey<«d ;  because,  after  so  long  an  imprisonment  in  London, 
measure.  Yesterday  it  thundered,  last  night  it; you,  who  love  the  country,  and  have  a  taste  for 
tightened,  and  at  three  this  morning  I  saw  the  sky  i  it,  would  of  course  be  glad  to  return  to  it  For  my 
as  red  as  a  city  in  flames  could  have  made  it  I  own  part,  to  me  itis  ever  new,  and  though  I  have 
have  a  leech  in  a  bottle  that  foretels  all  these  pro-!  now  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  \illage  a  twelvie- 
digies  and  convulsions  of  nature.  No,  not  as  you  month,  and  have  during  the  half  of  that  time  been 
will  naturally  conjecture  by  articulate  utterance'  at  liberty  to  expatiate,  and  to  make  discoveries,  1 


of  oracular  notices,  but  by  a  variety  of  gesticular 
rions,  which  here  I  have  not  room  to  give  an  ac- 
count of.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  change  of 
weather  surprises  him,  and  that  in  point  of  the 


am  daily  finding  out  fresh  scenes  and  walks,  which 
you  would  never  be  satisfied  with  enjojring:  some 
of  them  are  uni^proachable  by  you  either  on  foot 
or  in  your  carriage.  Had  you  twenty  toes  (wbere- 


eariiest  and  most  accurate  intelligence,  he  is  worth  as  I  suppose  you  have  but  ten)  you  could  not  reach 
all  the  barometers  in  the  world.  N<me  of  them  them;  and  coach  wheels  have  never  been  seen  there 
all  indeed  can  make  the  least  pretence  to  foretell  since  the  flood.  Before  it  indeed,  (as  Burnet  say& 
thunder — a  species  of  capacity  of  which  he  has  that  the  earth  was  then  perfectly  five  from  all  ine- 
given  the  most  unequivocal  evidence.  I  gave  but  qualitieain  its  surface)  they  might  have  been  seen 
rfxpence  for  him,  which  is  a  groat  more  than  the  there  every  day.  We  have  other  walks  both  upop 
market  price,  though  he  is  in  foct,  or  rather  would  hill  tops,  and  in  valleys  beneath,  some  of  which  by 
be  if  leeches  were  not  found  in  every  ditch,  an  in-  the  help  of  your  carriage,  and  many  of  them  with- 


valoable  acquisition. 


W.C. 


10  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 


out  its  hdp,  would  be  always  at  your  command. 
On  Monday  moming  last,  Sam  brought. me 
word  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  kitchen  who  de- 
sired to  speak  with  me.  I  ordered  him  in.  A  pUin, 
decent,  elderly  figure  made  its  appearance,  and 
Noo.  16^  1787     '  being  desired  to  sit,  spoke  as  follows:  "  Sir,  I  am 
i  THAKC  you  for  the  solkatude  that  you  express  dork  of  the  parish  of  All-saints  in  Northampton, 
en  the  subject  of  my  present  v^dies.    The  work  brother  of  Mr.  C.  the  upholsterer.  It  is  customary 
IS  undoubtedly  long  and  btwnous,  but  it  has  an  for  the  person  in  my  office  to  annex  to  a  bill  of 

«;nd,  and,  proceeding  leisurely,  with  a  due  attention 

to  the  use  of  air  and  exercise,  it  is  possible  that  I      .  »nM  appellation  which  Sir  Thomm  Ilericsth  wsd  to  «lw 
tnav  hve  to  finish  it  Assure  yourself  of  one  thing,  him  in  jest,  when  he  was  of  the  Temple. 
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mortftlity,  which  he  pabHshea  at  Chrictmafl,  a 
copy  of  venes.  Yoa  would  do  me  a  great  favour, 
•Ir,  if  yoa  would  funush  me  with  one."  To  this 
I  replied,  "  Mr.  C.  yoa  have  aeveral  men  of  genins 
in  your  town,  why  have  you  not  applied  to  some 
of  them  1  There  is  a  namesake  of  yours  in  parti- 
cular, C— ,  the  statuary,  who,  ©very  body  knows, 
is  a  first-rate  maker  of  verses.  He  surely  is  the 
man  of  all  the  world  for  your  purpose." — ^**Alas! 
Sir,  I  have  heretofore  borrowed  help  from  him, 
l>at  he  is  a  gentleman  of  so  much  reading,  that 
the  people  of  our  town  can  not  understand  him." 
I  confess  to  you,  my  dear, I  felt  fll the  foroeof  the 
compliment  Implied  in  this  speech,  and  was  al- 
most ready  to  answer.  Perhaps,  my  good  fiiend, 
they  may  find  me  uninteUigible  too  for  the  same 
reason.  But  on  asking  him  whether  he  had  walked 
over  to  Weston  on  purpose  to  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  my  muse,  and  on  his  replying  in  the  af- 
firmative, I  felt  my  mortified  vanity  a  little  con- 
soled, and  pitying  the  poor  man's  distress,  which 
ap[ieared  to  be  considerable,  promised  to  supply 
him.  The  wagon  has  accordingly  gone  this  day 
to  Northampton  loaded  in  part  with  my  effunons 
in  the  mortuary  style.  A  fig  for  poets  who  write 
epitaphs  upon  individuals!  I  have  written  one 
that  serves  ttoo  hundred  persons. 

A  fow  days  since  I  received  a  second  very  ob- 
liging letter  firom  Mr.  M— .  He  tells  me  that 
his  own  papers,  which  axe  by  far,  he  is  sorry  to 
say  it,  the  most  numerous,  are  marked  V.I.Z. 
Accordingly,  my  dear,  I  am  happy  to  find  that  I 
am  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Viz,  a 
f^entlenoan  for  whom  I  have  always  entertained 
the  profoundest  veneration.  But  tiie  serious  feet 
is,  that  the  papers  distinguished  by  those  signatures 
have  ever  pleased  me  most,  and  struck  me  as  the 
work  of  a  sensible  man,  who  knows  the  world  well, 
and  has  more  of  Addison's  delicate  faumour  than 
any  body. 

A  poor  man  begged  food  at  the  Hall  lately. 
The  cook  gave  him  some  vermicelli  soup.  He 
ladled  it  about  some  time  with  the  spoon,  and  then 
returned  it  to  her  saying,  *'  I  am  a  poor  man  it  is 
true,  and  I  am  very  hungry,  but  yet  I  can  not  eat 
broth  with  maggots  in  it."  Once  mora,  my  dear, 
a  thousand  thanks  for  your  box  full  of  good  things, 
useful  thbgs,  and  beautiful  things. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Dee.  4,  ITS?. 
I  AM  glad,  my  dearest  coz,  that  my  last  letter 
proved  so  diverting.  You  may  assure  yourself  of 
the  literal  truth  of  the  whole  narration,  and  that 
however  droll,  it  was  not  in  the  least  indebted  to 
any  embellbhments  of  mine. 


You  say  well,  my  dear,  that  in  Mr.  Throck- 
morton we  have  a  peeriessndghbour;  we  have  so. 
In  point  oi  information  upon  all  important  subjects 
in  respect  too  of  expression  and  address,  and  ia 
short,  every  thing  that  enters  into  the  idea  of  agen- 
tleman,  I  have  not  found  his  equal,  not  often,  any 
where.  Were  I  asked  who  in  my  judgment  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  him,  in  all  his  amiable  quali- 
ties, and  qoalificalions,  I  shouU  certainly  answer 
his  brother  George,  who  if  he  be  not  his  exact 
counterpart,  endued  with  precisely  the  same  mea- 
sure of  the  same  accomplishments,  is  nevertheless 
deficient  in  none  of  them,  and  is  of  a  character 
singularly  agreeable,  in  respect  of  a  certain  manly, 
I  had  almost  said,  heroic  firankness,  with  which 
his  air  strikes  one  almost  immediately.  So  far  as 
his  opportunities  have  gone,  he  has  ever  been  as 
friendljr  and  obliging  to  us,  as  we  could  wish  him, 
and  were  he  lord  of  the  Hall  to-morrow,  would  I 
dare  say  conduct  himself  toward  us  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  leave  us  as  little  sensible  as  possible 
of  the  removal  of  its  present  owners.  But  all  this 
I  say,  my  dear,  merely  for  the  sake  of  stating  the 
matter  as  it  is;  not  in  ordsr  to  obviate,  or  to  prove 
the  inexpedience  of  any  fiiture  plans  of  yours, 
concerning  the  place  of  our  residence.  Provid^Mse 
and  time  shape  every  thing;  I  should  rather  say 
Providence  alone,  for  time  has  often  no  hand  in 
the  wonderful  changes  that  we  experience;  they 
take  place  in  a  moment.  It  is  not  therefore  w<xth 
while  perhaps  to  connder  much  what  we  will,  or 
will  not  do  in  years  to  come,  concerning  which  all 
that  I  can  say  with  certainty  at  present  is,  that 
those  years  will  be  to  me  the  most  welcome,  in 
which  I  can  see  the  most  of  you.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wooton,  Dee.  6, 1787. 

A  SHORT  time  since,  by  the  help  of  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton's chaise,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  reached 
Chicheley.  "  Now,"  said  I  to  Mrs.  Chester,  ''  I 
shall  write  boldly  to  your  brother  Walter,  and 
will  do  it  immediately.  I  have  passed  the  gulf 
that  parted  us,  and  he  will  be  glad. to  hear  it." 
But  let  not  the  man  who  translates  Homer  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  or  to 
promise  any  thing.  A  fortnight,  I  suppose,  has 
elapsed  since  1  paid  this  visit,  and  I  am  only  now 
be^ning  to  ftdfil  what  I  then  undertook  to  ac 
complish  without  delay.  The  old  Ghtecian  must 
answer  for  it. 

I  spent  my  morning  there  so  agreeably,  ^at  I 
have  ever  suice  regretted  more  sensibly,  that  there 
are  five  miles  of  a  dirty  country  interposed  between 
us.  For  the  increase  of  my  pleasure,  I  had  tlui 
good  fbrtnne  to  find  your  brother  the  bishop  there. 
We  had  much  talk  about  many  things,  but  most 
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i  beliere,  aKAit  Homer^  and  great  satisfaction  it 
gave  me  to  Und,  that  on  the  most  important  paints 
of  that  subject  his  lordship  and  I  were  exactly 
of  one  mind.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation 
he  produced  from  his  pocket-book  a  translation 
of  the  first  ten  or  tvrelve  lines  of  the  Iliad,  and  in 
order  to  leave  my  judgment  free,  informed  me 
kindly  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  not  his 
own.  I  read  them,  and  according  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  of  the  original,  found  them  well 
executed.  The  bishop  indeed  acknowledged  that 
they  were  not  faultless,  neither  did  I  find  them 
so.  Had  they  been  such,  I  should  have  felt  their 
perfection  as  a  discouragement  hardly  to  be  sur- 
mounted; for  at  that  passage  I  have  laboured 
more  abundantly  than  at  any  other,  and  hitherto 
with  the  least  success.  I  am  convinced  that  Ho- 
mer placed  it  at  the  threshold  of  his  work  as  a 
scarecrow  to  all  translators.  Now,  Walter,  if  thou 
knowest  the  author  of  this  version,  and  it  be  not 
treason  against  thy  brother's  confidence  in  thy  se- 
crecy, declare  him  to  me.  Had  I  been  so  happy 
AS  to  have  seen  the  bishop  again  before  he  left  this 
country,  I  should  certainly  have  asked  him  the 
question,  having  a  curiosity  upon  the  matter  that 
is  extremely  troublesome. 

The  awkward  situation  in  which  yon  found 
yourself  on  receiving  a  visit  from  an  authoress, 
whose  works,  though  presented  to  you  long  be- 
fore, you  had  never  read,  made  me  laugh,  and  it 
was  no  sin  against  my  friendship  for  you  to  do  so. 
It  was  a  ridiculous  'distress,  and  I  can  laugh  at  it 
even  now.  I  hope  she  catechised  you  well.  How 
did  you  extricate  yourself  1 — Now  laugh  at  me. 
The  clerk  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  in  the  town 
of  Northampton,  having  occasion  for  a  poet,  has 
appointed  me  to  the  office.  I  found  myself  obliged 
to  comply.  The  bellman  comes  next,  and  then,  I 
think,  though  even  borne  upon  your  swan's  quill, 
I  can  soar  no  higher! 

I  am,  my  dear  friend,  fidthftdly  youm,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Dee.  10,  1787. 

1  THANK  you  for  the  snip  of  cloth,  oomnonly 
called  a  pattern.  At  present  I  have  two  coats, 
and  but  one  back.  If  at  any  time  hereafter  I 
should  find  myself  possessed  of  fewer  coats,  or  nunro 
backs.  It  will  be  of  use  to  me. 

Even  as  you  suspect,  my  dear,  so  it  proved. 
The  ball  was  prepared  for,  the  ball  was  held,  and 
the  ban  pasMd,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Mis.  Throckmorton,  knowing  our  trim,  did  not 
^t  us  the  pain  of  an  invitation,  for  a  pain  it 
«roiild  oaTe  been.  Andwhyl  asStemholdsayi,^ 


because,  as  Hopkins  answers,  we  must  have  re- 
fused it  But  it  fell  out  angularly  enough,  that 
this  ball  was  held,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  on  my 
birthday — and  so  I  told  theDi-~but  not  dll  it  was 
all  over. 

Though  I  have  thought  proper  never  to  takv 
any  notice  of  the  arrival  of  my  MSS.  togethet 
with  the  other  good  thingt  in  the  box,  yet  certain 
it  is,  that  I  received  them.  I  have  frirbiBhed  up 
the  tenth  book  till  it  is  as  bright  as  nlver,  and  am 
now  occupied  in  bestowing  the  same  labour  upon 
the  eleventh.    The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  are  in 

the  hands  of ,  and  the  fourteenth  and  fiP* 

teenth  are  ready  to  succeed  them.  This  notable 
job  is  the  delight  of  my  heart,  and  how  sony  shall 
I  be  when  it  is  ended. 

The  smith  and  the  carpenter,  my  dear,  are  both 
in  the  room,  hanging  a  bell ;  if  I  therefore  make  a 
thousand  blunders,  let  the  said  intruders  answer 
for  them  all. 

I  thank  you,  my  dear,  for  your  history  of  the 
G — s.  What  changes  in  that  fiunily!  And  how 
many  thousand  families  have  in  the  same  time  ex* 
perienced  changes  as  violent  as  thdrs !  The  course 
of  a  rapid  river  ia  the  justest  of  all  emblems,  to  ex- 
press the  variableness  of  our  scene  below.  Shak- 
speare  says,  none  ever  bathed  himself  twice  in  the 
same  stream,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  world 
upon  which  we  doae  our  eyes  at  night  b  never  the 
same  with  that  on  which  we  open  them  in  the 
morning. 

I  do  not  a]wa3rs  say,  give  my  love  to  my  uncle, 
because  he  knows  that  I  always  love  hixn.  I  do 
not  always  present  Mrs.  Unwin's  love  to  you, 
partly  for  the  same  reason  (Deuce  take  the  smith 
and  the  carpenter,)  and  partly  because  I  forget  it. 
But  to  present  my  own  I  forget  never,  for  I  always 
have  to  finish  my  letter,  which  I  know  not  bow 
to  do,  my  dearest  oos,  without  telling  you  that  1 


am  ever  yours. 


W.C, 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

DEAR  SIR,  Weetotij  Dee.  13, 1787 

Unless  my  memoiy  deceives  me,  I  foiewamea 
you  that  I  should  prove  a  very  unpunctuai  cwres- 
pondent  The  work  that  lies  before  me  engages 
unavoidably  my  whole  attention.  The  length  of 
it,  the  spirit  of  it,  and  the  exactness  that  is  requi- 
site in  its  due  pcarformance,  are  so  many  most  in- 
teresting suljects  of  consideration  to  me,  who  find 
that  my  best  attempts  are  only  introductory  to 
others,  and  that  what  to  day  I  suppose  finished, 
to-morrow  I  must  begin  again.  Thus  it  iares 
with  a  translator  of  Homer.  To  exhiUit  the  ma- 
jesty of  such  a  poet  in  a  modem  language  is  a 
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task  that  no  man  can  estuuate  the  difficulty  of  till 
he  attempts  it  To  paraphrase  him  loosely,  to 
hang  him  with  trappings  tlmt  do  not  helong  to  him, 
all  this  is  comparatively  easy.  But  to  represent 
him  with  only  his  own  ornaments,  and  still  to  pre- 
serve his  dignity,  is  a  labour  that,  if  I  hope  in  any 
measure  to  achieve  it,  I  am  sensible  can  only  be 
aclucved  by  the  most  assiduous,  and  most  unre- 
mitting attention.  Our  studies,  however  different 
in  themselves,  in  respect  of  the  means  by  which 
they  are  to  bo  successfully  carried  on,  bear  some 
resemblance  to  each  other;  A  perseverance  that 
nothing  can  discourage,  a  minuteness  of  observa- 
tion that  suffers  nothing  to  escape,  and  a  determi- 
nation not  to  be  seduced  from  the  straight  line  that 
lies  before  us,  by  any  images  with  which  fancy 
may  present  us,  are  essentials  that  should  be  com- 
mon to  us  both.    There  are  perhaps  few  arduous 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  1,  1788. 
Now  for  another  stoiy  almost  incredible!  A 
story  that  would  be  quite  such,  if  it  was  not  cer- 
tain that  you  give  me  credit  for  any  thing.  I 
have  read  the  poem  for  the  sake  of  which  you 
sent  the  paper,  and  was  much  entertained  by  it. 
You  think  it  perhaps,  as  very  well  you  may,  the 
only  piece  of  that  kind  that  was  ever  produced. 
It  is  indeed  original,  for  I  dare  say  Mr.  Merry 
never  saw  mine;  but  certainly  it  is  not  unique. 
For  most  true  it  is,  my  dear,  that  ten  years  since, 
having  a  letter  to  write  to  a  friend  of  mine,  to 
whom  I  could  write  any  thing,  I  filled  a  whole 
sheet  with  a  composition,  both  in  measure  and 
in  manner  precisely  nmilar.  I  have  in  vain 
searched  for  it  It  is  either  burnt  or  lost.  Could 
ondertakings,  that  are  not  in  fact  more  arduous!  I  have  found  it,  you  would  have  had  double  post- 
than  we  at  first  supposed  them.  As  we  proceed, '  age  to  pay.  For  that  one  man  in  Italy,  and  ano- 
diflSculties  increase  upon  us,  but  our  hopes  gather  ther  in  England,  who  never  saw  each  other, 
strength  also,  and  we  conquer  difficulties  which,  •  should  stumble  on  a  species  of  verse,  in  which  no 
could  we  have  foreseen  them,  we  should  never  have '  other  nan  ever  wrote  (and  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
had  the  boldness  to  encounter.  May  this  be  your  |  case)  and  upon  a  style  and  manner  too,  of  which, 
experience,  as  1  doubt  not  that  it  will.  You  pos-  X  suppose,  that  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  an 
sess  by  nature  all  that  is  necessary  to  success  in  example,  appears  to  me  so  extraordinary  a  fact, 


the  profession  that  you  have  chosen.  What  re- 
mains is  in  your  own  power.  They  say  of  poets, 
that  they  must  be  bom  such:  so  must  mathemati- 
cians, so  must  great  generals,  and  so  must  law- 
yers, and  so  indeed  must  men  of  all  denominations, 
or  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  excel.  But 
with  whatever  faculties  we  are  bom,  and  to  what- 
ever studies  our  genius  may  direct  us,  studies  they 
must  still  be.  I  am  persuaded,  that  Milton  did 
not  write  his  Paradise  Lost,  nor  Homer  his  Iliad, 
nor  Newton  his  Principia,  without  immense  la- 
bour.   Nature  gave  them  a  bias  to  their  respective 


that  I  must  have  sent  you  mine,  whatever  it  had 
cost  you,  and  am  reaUy  vexed  that  I  can  not  au- 
thenticate the  story  by  producing  a  voucher. 
The  measure  I  recollect  to  have  been  perfectly 
the  same,  and  as  to  the  manner  I  am  equally  sure 
of  that,  and  fix)m  this  drcumstance,  that  Mrs. 
Unwin  and  I  never  laughed  more  at  any  produc- 
tion of  mine,  perhaps  not  even  at  John  Gilpin. 
But  for  all  this,  my  dear,  you  must,  as  I  said, 
give  me  credit;  for  the  thing  itself  is  gone  to  that 
hmbo  of  vanity,  where  alone,  says  Milton,  things 
lost  on  earth  are  to  be  met  with.    Said  limbo  is, 


pursuits,  and  that  strong  propensity,  I  suppose,  is  as  you  know,  in  the  moon,  whither  I  could  not  at 
what  we  mean  by  genius.    The  rest  they  gave 'present  convey  myself  without  a  good  deal  of  dif- 


themselves.    "Macte  esto,"  therefore,  have  no 
fears  for  the  issue ! 
I  have  had  a  second  kind  letter  from  your  friend 

Mr. ,  which  I  have  just  answered.    I  must 

not  I  find  hope  to  see  him  here,  at  least  I  must 
not  much  expect  it  He  has  a  fiunily  that  does 
not  permit  him  to  fiy  southward.  1  have  also  a 
notion,  that  we  three  could  spend  a  few  days  com- 
fortably together,  espedally  in  a  coontry  like  this, 
abounding  in  scenes  with  which  I  am  sure  you 
would  boUi  be  delighted.  Having  Hved  till  lately 
at  some  diBttance  from  the  spot  that  1  now  inhabit, 
and  having  never  been  master  of  any  sort  of  ve- 
hicle whatever,  it  is  but  just  now  that  1  begin  my- 
•elf  to  be  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  our  situ- 
atbn.  To  you  I  may  hope,  one  time  or  other,  to 
show  them,  and  shall  be  happy  to  do  it,  when  an 
oppoztunity  ofiers. 

Youis,  most  affectionately,  W.  0. 


ficulty  and  inconvenience. 

This  morning  being  the  morning  of  new  years 
day,  I  sent  to  the  hall  a  copy  of  verses,  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  entitled,  the  Wish,  or  the 
Poet's  New  Year's  Gift.  We  dine  there  to-mor- 
row, when,  I  suppose,  I  shall  hear  news  of  them. 
Their  kindness  is  so  great,  and  they  seize  with 
such  eagerness  every  opportunity  of  doing  all 
they  think  will  please  ns,  that  I  held  myself  al- 
most in  duty  bound  to  treat  them  with  this  stroke 
of  my  profiMOon. 

The  small  pox  has  done,  I  believe,  all  that  ri 
has  to  do  at  Weston.  Old  folks,  and  even  women 
with  child,  have  been  inoculated.  We  talk  of 
our  fipeedom,  and  some  of  us  are  firae  enough,  but 
not  the  poor.  Dependant  as  they  are  upon  parish 
bounty,  they  are  sometimes  oblif^  to  submit  U\ 
impositions,  which  perhaps  in  France  itA^ll  fouid 
hardly  be  paralleled.    Can  manor  iromai  bo  astt 
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to  be  finee,  whd  is  commanded  to  take  a  distemper, 
Bometimes  at  least  moital,  and  in  circumstances 
most  likely  to  make  it  sol  No  ciTcamstanoeivhat- 
ever  was  pennitted  to  exempt  the  inhabitants  of 
Weston.  The  old  as  well  as  the  yoong,  and  the 
pregnant  as  well  as  they  who  had  only  themselves 
within  them,  have  been  inoculated.  Were  I  ask- 
ed who  is  the  most  arbitrary  sovereign  on  earth  1 
I  should  answer,  neither  the  king  of  France,  nor 
the  grand  signor,  but  an  overseer  of  the  poor  in 
England. 

I  am  as  heretofore  occupied  with  Homer:  my 
present  occupation  is  the  levisal  of  all  I  have 
done,  viz.  of  the  first  fifteen  books.  I  stand 
amazed  at  my  own  increaang  dexterity  in  the 
business,  being  verily  persuaded  that,  as  far  as  I 
have  gone,  I  have  improved  the  work  to  double 
its  former  value. 

That  you  may  begin  the  new  year  and  end  it 
in  all  health  and  happiness,  and  many  more  when 
the  present  shall  have  been  long  an  old  one, 
is  the  ardent  wish  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  of  yours, 
my  dearest  coz,  most  cordially,  Y^  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

UY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wetton,  Jan  5, 1788. 

1  THANK  you  fiir  your  information  concerning 
the  author  of  the  translation  of  those  lines.  Had 
a  man  of  less  note  and  ability  than  Lord  6ag0t 
produced  it,  I  should  have  been  discouraged.  As 
it  is,  I  comfort  myself  with  the  thought,  that  even 
he  accounted  it  an  achievement  worthy  of  his 
powers,  and  that  even  he  found  it  difiicult. 
Though  I  never  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to 
his  lordship,  I  remember  him  well  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  the  reputation  in  which  he  stood  there. 
Since  that  time  I  have  never  seen  him,  except 
ouce,  many  years  ago,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  I  heard  him  speak  on  the  subject  of  a  drain- 
a^  bill  better  than  any  member  there. 

My  first  thirteen  books  have  been  criticised  in 
Loudon;  have  been  by  me  accommodated  to  those 
cnt^ciffms,  returned  to  London  in  their  improved 
state,  and  sent  back  to  Weston  with  an  impri- 
tnantur.  This  would  satisfy  some  poets  less  anxi- 
ous than  myself  about  what  they  expose  in  public; 
but  it  has  not  satisfied  me.  I  am  now  revisii:^ 
them  again  by  the  light  of  my  own  critical  taper, 
and  make  more  alterations  Uian  at  the  firat.  But 
are  they  improvements  1  you  will  ask — Is  not  the 
spirit  of  the  work  endangered  by  all  this  attention 
lo  correctnesel  I  think  and  hope  that  it  is  not 
Deing  well  aware  of  the  possibility  of  sikch  a  ca- 
taMrophe,  I  guard  particularly  against  it.  Where 
J  find  that  a  servile  adherence  to  the  original  would 
render  the  passage  less  animated  than  it  should 
•s,  1  stUi,  as  at  the  first,  aUow  myself  a  liberty. 


On  all  other  occasions  I  prune  with  an  unsparing 
hand,  determined  that  there  shall  not  be  fimnd  in 
the  whole  translation  an  idea  that  u  not  Homer's. 
My  ambition  is  to  prodaoe  the  closest  copy  possi- 
ble, and  at  the  same  time  as  harmonious  as  I 
know  how  to  make  it.  This  being  my  object,  yoa 
will  no  longer  think,  if  indeed  you  have  thmighi 
it  at  all,  that  I  am  unnecessarily  and  over  mncii 
industrious.  The  original  surpasses  every  thing; 
it  is  of  an  immense  length,  is  composed  in  the 
best  language  ever  used  upon  earth,  and  deserves, 
indeed  Remands  all  the  labour  that  any  tranriator, 
be  ho  who  he  may,  can  possibly  bestow  on  it  Of 
this  I  am  sure,  and  your  brother  the  good  bishop 
is  of  the  same  mind,  that,  at  present,  mere  Eng- 
lish readers  know  no  more  of  Homer  in  reality, 
than  if  he  had  never  been  translated.  That  con- 
sideration indeed  it  was,  which  mainly  induced 
me  to  the  undertaking;  and  if  after  all,  either 
I  through  idleness,  or  dotage  upon  what  I  have  al- 
\  ready  done,  I  leave  it  chargeable  with  the  same 
incorrectness  as  my  predecessors,  or  indeed  with 
any  other  that  I  may  be  able  to  amend,  I  had 
better  have  amused  myself  otherwise.  And  you  I 
know  are  of  my  <^pinion. 

I  send  you  the  clerk's  verses,  of  which  1  told 
you.  Thcy^  are  veiy  clerklike,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive. But  plain  truth  in  plain  words  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  composition  on  such 
an  occasion.  I  might  have  attempted  something 
very  fine,  but  then  the  persons  principally  concern- 
ed, viz.  my  readers,  would  not  have  understood  me. 
If  it  puts  them  in  mind  that  they  are  moxtal,  its 
best  end  is  answered.    My  dear  Walter,  adieu' 

Yours  faithfully,  W.  C 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  19, 1788. 

When  I  have  prose  enough  to  fill  my  paper, 
which  is  always  the  case  when  I  write  to  yoa,  I 
can  not  find  in  my  heart  to  give  a  third  part  of  it 
to  verse.  Yet  this  I  must  do,  or  I  must  make  my 
pacquets  more  costly  than  worshipful,  by  doubling 
the  postage  upon  you,  which  1  should  hold  to  be 
uireasonable.  See  then  the  true  reason  why  I  did 
not  send  you  that  same  scribblemcnt  till  you  de- 
sired it.  The  thought  which  naturally  presents 
itself  to  me  on  all  such  occasions  is  this — Is  not 
your  cousin  coming  1  Why  are  you  impatient  1 
Will  it  not  be  time  enough  to  show  her  your  fine 
things  when  she  arrives  1 

Fine  things  indeed  I  have  few.  He  who  has 
Homer  to  transcribe  may  well  be  contented  to  do 
little  else.  As  when  an  ass,  being  harnessed  with 
ropes  to  a  sand  cart,  drags  with  hanging  ears  hif 
heavy  burthen,  neither  filling  the  long  echoing 
streets  with  his  harmonious  bray,  nor  throwinj;  up 
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hb  IimIb  behind,  froliduoiBe  and  airy,  as  aflooi  less 
engaged  are  wont  to  do;  ao  I,sattBfiedtofind  my- 
■elf  indiapenaably  obliged  to  render  into  the  beet 
poasible  English  metre  eight  and  forty  Oreek  books, 
of  which  the  two  finest  poems  in  the  world  consist, 
aoooont  it  quite  soffident  if  I  may  at  last  achieve 
that  labour ;  and  sddom  allow  myself  those  pretty 
little  vagaries,  in  which  I  dioDld  otherwise  dehght, 
and  of  which,  if  I  should  Kto  long  enough,  I  in- 
tend hereafter  to  enjoy  my  fill. 

This  is  the  reason,  my  dear  cousin,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  call  you  so  in  the  same  breath  with 
which  I  have  uttered  this  truly  herob  comparison, 
this  is  the  reason  why  I  produce  at  present  but  few 
occasional  poems,  and  the  preceding  reason  is  that 
which  may  account  satisfactorily  enough  for  my 
withholding  the  very  few  that  I  do  produce.  A 
thought  sometimes  strikes  me  before  1  rise;  if  it 
runs  readily  into  verse,  and  I  can  finish  it  before 
breakfast,  it  is  well;  otherwise  it  dies,  and  is  for- 
gotten ;  for  all  the  subsequent  hours  are  devoted  to 
Homer. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  I  saw  lor  the  first 
time  Bunbuiy's  new  print,  the  Propagation  of  a 
Lie.  Mr.  Throckmorton  sent  it  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  party.  Bunbury  sells  humour  by  the 
yard,  and  is,  I  suppose,  the  first  vender  of  it  who 
ever  did  so.  He  can  not,  therefore,  be  said  to  have 
humour  without  meajsure  (pardon  a  pun,  my  dear, 
fipom  a  man  who  has  not  made  one  before  these 
forty  years)  though  he  may  certainly  be  said  to  be 
immeasurably  droll. 

The  original  thought  Lb  good,  and  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  it,  in  those  very  expressive  figures,  admi- 
rable. A  poem  on  the  same  subject,  displaying  all 
that  is  displayed  m  those  attitudes,  and  in  those 
features,  (for  faces  they  can  hardly  be  caQed)  would 
be  most  excellent.  The  affinity  of  the  two  arts, 
vb.  verse  and  painting,  has  been  observed;  possi- 
oiy  the  hapiAest  illustration  of  it  would  be  found, 
if  some  poet  would  ally  himself  to  some  draughts- 
man, as  Bunbury,  and  undertake  to  write  every 
thing  he  should  draw.  Then  let  a  musician  be 
admitted  of  the  party.  He  should  compose  the 
■aid  poem,  adapting  notes  to  it  exactly  accommo- 
dated to  the  theme ;  so  should  the  sister  arts  be 
proved  to  be  indeed  slsteni,  and  the  world  die  of 
laughing.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,  T%e  Lodge,  Jan,  30, 1788. 
It  is  a  fortnight  since  1  heard  firom  you,  that  is 
M  say,  a  week  longer  than  yon  have  accustomed 
me  to  wait  for  a  letter.  I  do  not  forget  that  you 
have  recommended  it  to  me,  on  occasions  somewhat 
vunilar,  to  banish  all  anxiety,  and  to  ascribe  your 
ttlence  only  to  the  interruptions  of  company.  Good 


advice,  my  dear,  but  not  easily  taken  by  a  mu? 
circumstanced  as  I  am.  1  have  learned  in  th^ 
school  of  adversity,  a  school  from  which  I  have  nc 
expectation  that  I  shall  ever  be  djannssed,  to  ap- 
prehend the  worst,  and  have  ever  found  it  the  on 
ly  course  in  which  I  can  indulge  myself  withou 
the  least  danger  of  incurring  a  disappointment 
This  kind  of  experience,  continued  through 
many  years,  has  given  me  such  an  habitual  bias  to 
the  gloomy  side  of  every  thing,  that  I  never  have 
a  moment's  ease  on  any  subject  to  which  I  am  not 
indi&rent.  How  then  can  I  be  easy,  when  I  am 
left;  afloat  upon  a  sea  of  endless  conjecturea  of 
which  you  furnish  the  occasion  1  Write  I  beseech 
you,  and  do  not  forget  that  I  am  now  a  battered 
actor  upon  Uus  turbulent  stage ;  that  what  little 
vigour  of  mind  I  ever  had,  of  the  self-supporting 
kind  I  mean,  has  long  since  been  broken ;  and  that 
though  I  can  bear  nothing  well,  yet  any  thing  bet* 
ter  than  a  state  of  Ignorance  concerning  your  wel- 
fare. I  have  spent  hours  in  the  night  leaning  up- 
on my  elbow  and  wondering  what  your  nlenoe 
means.  I  entreat  you  once  more  to  put  an  end  to 
these  speculations,  which  cost  me  more  animal  spi- 
rits than  I  can  spare ;  if  you  can  not  without  great 
trouble  to  yourself,  which  in  your  estuation  may 
very  possibly  be  the  case,  contrive  opportunities  of 
writing  so  frequently  as  usual,  only  say  it,  and  I 
am  content.  I  will  wait,  if  you  desire  it,  as  tong 
for  every  letter,  but  then  let  them  arrive  at  the  pe- 
riod once  fixed,  exactly  at  the  time,  for  my  patience 
will  not  hold  out  an  hour  beyond  it.        W.  C 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb,  1, 1788. 

Pardon  me,  my  dearest  cousin,  the  mournful 
ditty  that  I  sent  you  last.  There  are  times  when 
I  see  every  thing  through  a  medium  that  distress- 
es me  to  an  insupportable  degree,  and  that  letter 
was  written  in  one  of  them.  A  fog  that  had  for 
three  days  obliterated  all  the  beauties  of  Weston, 
and  a  north-east  wind,  might  possibly  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  melancholy  that  indited  it.  But 
my  mind  is  now  easy,  your  letter  has  made  it  so, 
and  I  fsel  myself  as  blithe  as  a  bird  in  comparison. 
I  love  you,  my  cousin,  and  can  not  suspect,  either 
with  or  without  cause,  the  least  evil  in  which  you 
may  be  concerned,  without  being  greatly  troubled! 
Oh  trouble !  the  portion  of  all  mortals— but  mine 
in  particular.  Would  I  had  never  known  thee,  oi 
coutd  bid  thee  farewell  for  ever ;  for  I  meet  thee  at 
every  turn,  my  pillows  are  stuffed  with  thee,  my 
very  roses  smell  of  thee,  and  even  ray  cousin,  who 
would  cure  me  of  all  trouble  if  she  could,  is  somcN 
times  innocently  the  cause  of  trouble  to  me. 

I  now  see  the  unreasonableness  of  my  late  tiou* 
ble,  and  would,  if  I  could  trust  myself  so  far.  im»> 
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ncfgr  agim  to  twoble  cMieriiiyMlf  or  yog  ini^'g'jmling  to  the  imbhv  BMke  of  Umn,  till 
the  flame  maimer,  imkaawaxxanledbjwiiie  more  |  canoed  yean  bqpn  to  dinaten  them  with  tbe 
■ohiUuitiai  noimd  of  annmihrniinn 

What  I  Mid  ooncerniDg  Homer,  mj  dear,  waa 
qpoken,  or  rather  writtec,  merely  under  the  inflo- 
enee  of  a  eertainjocidaiity,  that  I  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment I  am  in  reality  flo  Jkr  fitom  thinking  nqradf 
an  aai,  and  my  tranalation  a  sand-cait,  that  1  ra- 
ther ieem,  in  my  own  account  of  the  matter,  one 
of  those  flaming  flteedahameaaed  to  the  chariot  of 
ApoUo,  of  which  we  read  in  the  worlu  of  the  an- 
cientfl.  I  hare  Utely,  I  know  not  how,  aeqniied  a 
certain  laperiority  to  myaeif  in  thii  biuineM,  and 
in  this  last  leviaal  have  elevated  the  expieaoon  to 
a  degree  far  lurpaauig  its  ibrmer  boast.  A  few 
evenings  since  I  had  an  oppoitnnity  to  try  how  iar 
I  might  venture  to  expect  such  success  of  my  la- 
bours as  can  alone  repay  them,  by  reading  the  first 
book  of  my  Iliad  to  a  friend  of  ours.  He  dined 
with  you  once  at  Olney.  His  name  is  Ghreatheed, 
a  man  of  letters  and  of  tasto.  He  dined  with  us, 
and  the  evening  proving  dark  and  dirty,  we  per- 
suaded him  to  take  a  bed.  1  entertained  him  as 
I  tell  you.  He  heard  me  with  great  attention,  and 
with  evident  symptoms  of  the  highest  satisfaction, 
which,  when  I  had  finished  the  exhibition,  he  put 
out  of  all  doubt  by  ezpreanons  which  I  can  not 
repeat.  Only  this  he  said  to  Mrs.  Unwin  while 
I  was  in  another  room,  that  he  had  never  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  Homer  before,  nor  had  any  thing 
like  a  due  conception  of  his  manner.  This  I  have 
said,  knowing  that  it  will  please  you,  and  will  now 
say  no  more. 

Adieu !  my  dear,  will  you  never  speak  of  coming 
to  Weston  morel  W.  C. 


of  both.  How  nnichwieer  would  thousands  hftve 
been,  than  now  they  ever  will  be,  had  a  puny  con- 

them  to  devote  those  homa  to  Btndy  and  wflertinn, 
which  fer  want  of  eome  audi  check  they  have  given 
entirely  to  dianpationi  I,  thenlae,  aooount  yon 
happy,  who,  youqg  as  you  are,  need  not  be  ia- 
ibrmed  that  yon  can  not  alvraya  be  so;  and  wlio 
already  know  that  the  matmah,  upon  whkh  age 
can  akme  build  its  oomlbrt,  ahould  be  brought  to- 
gether at  an  earlier  period.  You  have  indeed,  in 
losing  a  father,  lost  a  friend,  but  you  have  not  lost 
his  instructions.  His  example  was  not  buried 
with  him,  but  hi^pily  for  you  (happily  becauee 
you  are  desirous  to  avail  younelf  of  it)  still  Irees 
in  your  remembrance,  and  Is  rherished  in  your 
best  afiections. 

Your  last  letter  vras  dated  from  the  house  of  a 
gentleman,  who  was,  I  believe,  my  schooUelhnr. 
For  the  Mr.  C ,  who  lived  at  Watfacd, 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

ORAR  SIR,  The  Lodge,  Feb.  14,  1788. 

Though  it  be  long  since  I  received  your  last,  1 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  impression  it  made  upon 
me,  nor  how  sensibly  I  felt  myself  obliged  by  your 
unreserved  and  friendly  communications.  1  will 
not  apologize  for  my  silence  in  the  interim,  be- 
cause, apprised  as  you  are  of  my  present  occupa- 
tion, the  excuse  that  I  might  allege  will  present 
itself  to  you  of  course,  and  to  dilate  upon  it  would 
therefore  be  waste  of  paper. 

You  are  in  possession  of  the  best  security  ima- 
ginable for  the  due  improvement  of  your  time, 
which  is  a  just  sense  of  its  value.  Had  I  been, 
when  at  your  age,  as  much  aflbcted  by  that  im- 
portant consideration  as  I  am  at  present,  1  should 
not  have  devoted,  as  I  did,  all  the  earliest  parts  of 
my  life  to  am\]sement  only.  I  am  now  in  the  pre- 
dicament into  which  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth 
betrays  nine-tenths  of  mankind,  who  never  disco- 
ver that  the  health  and  good  spirite,  which  gene- 
rally accompany  it,  are  in  reality  blessings  only 


while  I  had  any  connexkm  vrith  Heitfindshiie, 
must  have  been  the  father  of  the  present,  and  ae» 
cording  to  his  age,  and  the  state  of  his  health, 
in^ien  I  saw  him  last,  must  have  been  long  dead.  1 
never  was  acquainted  with  the  family  farther  than 
by  report,  which  always  spoke  honourably  of  them, 
though  in  all  my  journeys  to  and  from  my  father's 
I  must  have  passed  the  door.  The  circumstance 
however  reminds  me  of  the  beautiful  reflection  of 
Glaucus  in  the  sixth  Iliad;  beautiful  as  well  fin 
the  aflfecting  nature  of  the  observation,  as  fiw  the 
justness  of  the  comparison,  and  the  incomparable 
simplicity  of  the  expressbn.  I  feel  that  I  shall 
not  be  satisfied  without  transcribing  it,  and  yet 
perhaps  my  Greek  may  be  difficult  to  decipher. 

'X2c  asfyn  ynv^  s  /uir  ^m^  »  /*  tanMyu, 

EjLcuae  this  piece  of  pedantry  in  a  man  whose 
Homer  is  always  before  him !  What  would  I  give 
that  he  were  living  now,  and  within  my  reach!  1, 
of  all  men  living,  have  the  best  excuse  for  indulg- 
ing such  a  wish,  unreasonable  as  it  may  seem,  for 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  fire  of  his  eye,  and  the 
smile  of  his  lips,  would  put  me  now  and  then  in 
possession  of  his  full  meaning  more  efibctually  than 
any  commentator.  I  return  you  many  thanks  lor 
the  elegies  which  you  sent  me,  both  which  I  think 
deserving  of  much  commendation.  I  should  re- 
quite you  but  Ul  by  sending  you  my  mortuaiy 
verses,  neither  at  present  can  1  prevail  on  myself 
to  do  it,  having  no  frank,  and  being  conscious  that 
they  are  not  worth  carriage  vrithout  one.  I  have 
one  copy  left,  and  that  copy  I  will  kcpp  for  you. 

W  C 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb,  16,  1788. 

I HATB  now  three  letten  of  youn,  my  dearest 
cousin,  before  me,  all  written  in  the  space  of  a 
week,  and  must  be  indeed  insensible  of  kindness, 
did  1  not  feel  yours  on  this  occasion.  I  can  not 
describe  to  you,  neither  could  you  comprehend  it 
if  I  should,  the  manner  in  which  my  mind  is  some- 
times impressed  with  melancholy  on  particular 
subjects.  Your  late  silence  was  such  a  subject. 
I  heard,  saw,  and  felt,  a  thousand  terrible  things, 
which  had  no  real  existence,  and  was  haunted  by 
them  night  and  day,  till  they  at  last  extorted  from 
me  the  doleful  epistle,  which  I  have  since  wished 
had  been  burned  before  1  sent  it  But  the  doud 
was  passed,  and  as  far  as  yon  are  concerned,  my 
heart  is  once  more  at  rest. 

Before  you  gave  me  the  hint,  1  had  once  or 
twice,  as  1  lay  on  my  bed,  watching  the  break  of 
day,  ruminated  on  the  subject  which,  in  your  last 
but  one,  you  recommended  to  me. 

Slavery,  or  a  release  from  slavery,  such  as  the 
poor  negroes  have  endured,  or  perhaps  both  these 
topics  together,  appeared  to  me  a  theme  so  impor- 
tant at  the  present  juncture,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  susceptible  of  poetical  management,  that  I  more 
than  once  perceived  myself  ready  to  start  in  that 
career,  could  I  have  allowed  myself  to  desert  Ho- 
mer for  so  long  a  time  afi  it  would  have  cost  me  to 
do  them  justice. 

While  I  was  pondering  these  things,  the  public 
prints  informed  me  that  Miss  More  was  on  the 
point  of  publication,  having  actually  finished  what 
I  had  not  yet  begun. 

The  sight  of  her  advertisement  convinced  me 
that  my  best  course  would  be  that  to  which  I  felt 
myself  most  inclined,  to  persevere,  without  turn- 
ing aside  to  attend  to  any  other  call,  however  al- 
luring, in  the  business  I  have  m  hand. 

It  occurred  to  me  likewise,  that  I  have  already 
borne  my  testimony  in  favour  of  my  black  brethren ; 
and  that  I  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first, 
of  those  who  have  in  the  present  day  expressed 
their  detestation  of  the  diabolical  traffic  in  ques- 
tion. 

On  all  these  accounts  I  judged  it  best  to  be  si- 
lent, and  especiallv  because  I  can  not  doubt  that 
some  effectual  measures  will  now  be  taken  to  alle- 
viate the  miseries  of  their  condition,  the  whole  na- 
tion being  in  possession  of  the  case,  and  it  being 
impossible  also  to  allege  an  argument  in  behalf  of 
man-merchandize,  that  can  deserve  a  hearing.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  Hannah  More's  poem;  she  is 
a  favourite  writer  with  me,  and  has  more  nerve 
and  energy  both  in  her  thoughts  and  language 
chan  half  the  he-rhymers  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Tho^hts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great  will  like- 
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wise  be  most  acceptable.  I  want  to  learn  as  much 
of  the  world  as  I  can,  but  to  acquire  that  learning 
at  a  distance,  and  a  book  with  tueh  a  title  pro- 
mises fair  to  serve  the  purpose  effectually. 

I  recommend  it  to  you,  my  dear,  by  all  means 
to  embrace  the  fair  occasion,  and  to  put  yourself 
in  the  way  of  being  squeezed  and  incommoded  a 
few  hours,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  and  seeing  what 
you  will  never  have  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
hear  hereafter,  the  trial  of  a  man  who  has  been 
greater,  and  more  feared  than  the  great  Mogul 
himself.  Whatever  we  are  at  home,  we  certainly 
have  been  tyrants  in  the  East;  and  if  these  men 
have,  as  they  are  charged,  rioted  in  the  miseries 
of  the  innocent,  and  deal^  death  to  the  guiltless, 
with  an  unsparing  hand^  may  they  receive  a  re- 
tribution that  shall  in  future  make  all  governors 
and  judges  of  ours,  in  those  distant  regions,  trem* 
ble.  While  I  speak  thus,  I  equally  wish  them  ac- 
quitted. They  were  both  my  schoolfellows,  and 
for  Hastings  I  had  a  particular  value.    Farewell. 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  22, 1788. 

1  DO  not  wonder  that  your  ears  and  feelings 
were  hurt  by  Mr.  Burke's  severe  invective.  But 
you  are  to  know,  my  dear,  or  probably  you  know 
it  already,  that  the  prosecution  of  public  delin- 
quents has  always,  and  in  all  countries,  been  thus 
conducted.  The  style  of  a  criminal  charge  of  this 
kind  has  been  an  affair  settled  among  orators  from 
the  days  of  Tully  to  the  present,  and  like  all  other 
practices  that  have  obtained  for  ages,  this  in 
particular  seems  to  have  been  founded  originally 
in  reason,  and  in  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

He  who  accuses  another  to  the  state,  must  not 
appear  himself  unmoved  by  the  view  of  crimes 
with  which  he  charges  lum,  .est  he  should  be  sus- 
pected of  fiction,  or  of  precipitancy,  or  of  a  con- 
sciousness that  after  all  he  shall  not  be  able  to 
prove  his  allegations.  On  the  contrary,  in  order 
to  impress  the  nundsof  his  hearers  with  a  persua- 
mon  that  he  himself  at  least  is  convinced  of  the 
criminality  of  the  prisoner,  he  must  be  vehement, 
energetic,  rapid ;  must  call  him  tyrant  and  traitor, 
and  every  thing  else  that  is  odious,  and  all  this  to 
his  face,  because  all  this,  bad  as  it  is,  is  no  more 
than  he  undertakes  to  prove  in  the  sequel ;  and  if 
he  can  not  prove  it  he  must  hinuelf  appear  in  a 
light  little  more  desirable,  and  at  the  best  to  have 
trifled  with  the  tribunal  to  which  he  has  sum 
moned  him. 

Thus  Tully,  in  the  very  first  instance  of  his 
oration  against  Catiline,  calls  him  a  monster;  a 
manner  of  address  in  which  he  persisted  till  saUi 
monster,  unable  to  support  tbfi  ^y  of  his  acm- 
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•er's  eloquence  any  longer,  vooe  from  his  seat,  el- 
bowed for  himself  a  passage  through  the  dowd, 
and  at  last  burst  from  the  senate  house  in  an 
agony,  as  if  the  furies  themselves  had  followed 
him. 

And  now,  my  dear,  though  I  have  thus  spoken, 
and  have  teemed  to  plead  the  cauae  of  that  spe- 
des  of  eloquence  which  yon,  and  every  creature 
who  has  your  sentiments  must  necessaiily  dislike, 
peihaps  I  am  not  altogether  convinced  of  its  pro> 
pciety.  Perhaps,  at  the  bottom,  I  am  much  more 
of  opinion  that  if  the  charge,  unaccompanied  by 
any  inflammatory  matter,  and  simply  detailed,  be- 
ing once  delivered  into  the  court,  and  read  aloud ; 
thie  witnesses  were  iipmediately  examined,  and 
sentence  pronounced  according  to  the  evidence ; 
not  only  the  prooesB  would  be  shortened,  much 
time  and  much  expense  saved,  but  justice  would 
have  at  least  as  fair  play  as  now  she  has.  Preju- 
dice is  of  no  use  in  weighing  the  question — guUty 
or  not  guilty*-and  the  principal  aim,  end,  and 
efiect  of  such  introductory  harangues  is  to  create 
as  much  prejudice  as  possible. '  Whfen  you  and  I 
theiefore  shall  have  the  sole  management  of  such 
a  business  entrusted  to  US|  we  will  order  it  other- 
wise. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  from  the  papers  that  our 
oooain  Henry  shone  as  he  did  inraadingthe  charge. 
This  must  have  given  much  pleasure  to  the  Gen- 
ocaL  Thy  over  afiectionate,  W.  C 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March  3, 17B8. 
One  day  last  week,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I,  having 
taken  our  morning  walk,  and  returning  homeward 
through  the  wilderness,  met  the  Throckmortons. 
A  minute  after  we  had  met  them,  we  heard  the 
cry  of  hounds  at  no  great  distance,  and  mounting 
the  broad  stump  of  an  elm,  which  had  been  felled, 
and  by  the  aid  of  which  we  were  enabled  to  look 
over  the  wall,  we  saw  them.  They  were  all  at 
that  time  in  our  orchard;  presently  we  heard  a 
terrier  belonging  to  Mis.  Throckmorton,  which 
you  may  remember  by  the  name  of  Fury,  yelping 
with  much  vehemence,  and  saw  her  running 
through  the  thickets  within  a  few  yards  of  us  at 
her  utmost  speed,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  something 
which  we  doubted  not  was  the  fox.  Before  we 
could  reach  the  other  end  of  the  wilderness,  the 
hounds  entered  also;  and  when  we  arrived  at  the 
gate  which  opens  into  the  grove,  there  we  found 
liie  whole  weary  cavalcade  assembled.  The  hunts- 
man dismounting  begged  leave  to  follow  his  hoimds 
un  foot,  for  he  was  sure,  he  said,  that  they  had 
killed  him.  A  conclusion  which  I  suppose  he 
drew  from  their  profound  silence.  He  was  ac- 
oonlingW  admitted,  and  with  a  sagacity  that  would 


not  have  diahonoored  the  best  hound  in  the  worid, 
pursuing  precisely  the  same  track  which  the  fax 
and  the  dogs  had  tdken,  though  he  had  never  had 
a  glimpse  of  either  after  their  first  entrance  through 
the  rails,  arrived  where  he  found  the  slaughtered 
prey.  He  soon  produced  dead  reynard,  and  re- 
joined us  in  the  grove  vrith  allhis  dpgs  about  him. 
Having  an  opportunity  to  see  a  ceremony,  which 
I  was  pretty  sure  would  never  fall  in  my  way  again, 
I  detemuned  to  stay,  and  to  notice  all  that  passed 
with  the  most  minute  attention.  The  huntsman 
having,  by  the  aid  of  a  pitchfork,  lodged  reynard 
on  the  arm  of  an  elm,  at  the  height  of  about  nine 
feet  from  the  ground,  there  left  him  for  a  oonsidr 
erable  time.  The  gentlemen  sat  on  thdr  horses 
contemplating  the  fi>x,  for  which  they  had  toiled  so 
hard ;  and  the  hounds  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  with  faces  not  less  expressive  of  the  most  ra- 
tional delight,  contemplated  the  same  object  The 
huntsman  remounted ;  cut  off  i  foot  and  threw  it 
to  the  hounds — one  of  them  swallowed  it  whole 
like  a  bolus.  He  then  once  more  alighted,  and 
drawing  down  the  fox  by  the  hinder  legs,  desired 
the  people,  who  were  by  this  time  rather  numer- 
ous, to  open  a  lane  for  him  to  the  right  and  kfi. 
He  was  instantly  obeyed,  when  throwing  the  fox 
to  the  distance  of  some  yards,  and  screaming  like 
a  fiend,  "  tear  him  to  pieces" — at  least  six  times 
repeatedly,  he  consigned  him  over  absolutely  to 
the  pack,  who  in  a  few  minutes  devoured  him  com- 
pletely. Thus,  my  dear,  as  Virgil  says,  what  none 
of  the  gods  could  have  ventured  to  promise  me, 
time  itself,  pursuing  its  accustomed  course,  has  of 
its  own  accord  presented  me  with.  I  hav^  been 
in  at  the  death  of  a  fox,  and  you  now  know  as 
much  of  the  matter  as  I,  who  am  as  well  informed 
as  any  sportsman  in  England. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March  12, 1788. 

Slavery,  and  the  Manners  of  the  Great,  I  have 
read.  The  former  I  admired,  as  I  do  all  that  Miss 
More  writes,  as  well  for  energy  of  expression,  as 
for  the  tendency  of  the  design.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  any  production  of  her  pen,  that  has  not  re- 
commended itself  by  both  these  qualifications. 
There  is  likewise  much  good  sense  in  her  manner 
of  treating  every  subject,  and  no  mere  poetic  cant 
(which  is  the  thing  that  I  abhor,)  in  her  mannet 
of  treating  any.  And  this  I  say,  not  because  yoo 
now  know  and  visit  her,  but  it  has  long  been  my 
opinion  of  her  works,  which  I  have  both  spoken 
and  vnitten,  as  often  as  I  have  had  occasion  ta 
mention  them. 

Mr.  Wilbcrforce's  Httic  book  (if  he  was  the  au* 
thor  of  it)  has  aim  charmed  me.    It  must,  I  should 
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imagine,  engage  the  notice  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
aiddieaaed.  In  that  case  one  may  say  to  them, 
either  answer  it,  or  be  setdown  by  it  They  will 
do  neither.  They  wiH  approve,  commend,  and  fiwr- 
get  it.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  all  exhortationB 
to  reform,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  and  however 
closely  pressed  upon  the  consdenoe,  in  aQ  ages. 
Here  and  there  a  happy  individual,  to  whom  God 
gives  grace  and  wisdom  to  profit  by  the  admonition, 
IS  the  better  for  it.  But  the  aggregate  body  (as 
Gilbert  Cooper  used  to  call  the  multitude)  remain, 
though  with  a  very  good  understanding  of  the 
matter,  like  horse  and  mule  that  have  none. 

Wc  shall  now  soon  lose  our  neighbours  at  the 
Hall.  We  shall  truly  miss  them,  and  long  ibr 
their  return.  Mr.  Throckmorton  said  to  me  last 
night,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  fiioe  expressive 
of  the  highest  pleasure — ^**  We  compared  you  this 
mormng  with  f  ope ;  we  read  your  fimrth  Iliad, 
and  his,  and  I  verily  think  we  shaD  beat  him. 
He  has  many  superfluous  lines,  and  does  not  in- 
terest one.  When  I  read  your  translation,  I  am 
deeply  affected.  I  see  plainly  your  advantage,  and 
am  convinced  that  Pope  spoiled  all  by  attempting 
the  work  in  rhyme."  His  brother  George,  who  is 
my  most  active  amanuensis,  and  who  indeed  first 
introduced  the  subject,  seconded  all  he  said.  More 
would  have  passed,  but  Mrs.  Throckmorton  hav- 
ing seated  herself  at  the  harpcichoid,  and  for  my 
amusement  merely,  my  attention  was  of  course 
turned  to  her.  The  new  vicar  of  Olney  is  ar- 
rived, and  we  have  exchanged  visits.  He  b  a 
plain,  sensible  man,  and  pleases  me  much.  A 
treasure  for  Olney,  if  Olney  can  understand  his 
value.  W.  C. 


TO  GENERAL  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  GENERAL,  Wuton,  1788. 

A  LETTER  is  not  pleasant  which  excites  curiosi- 
ty, but  does  not  gratify  it.  Such  a  letter  was  my 
last,  the  defeets  of  which  I  therefore  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  supply.  When  the  condition  of  our 
negroes  in  the  islands  was  first  presented  to  me  as 
a  subject  for  songs,  I  felt  myself  not  at  all  allured 
to  the  undertaking:  it  seemed  to  offer  only  images 
of  horror,  which  could  by  no  means  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  style  of  that  sort  of  composition.  But 
having  a  desire  to  comply,  if  possible,  with  the  re- 
quest made  to  me,  after  turning  the  matter  in  my 
mind  as  many  ways  as  I  could,  I  at  last,  as  I  told 
you,  produced  three,  and  that  which  appears  to 
myself  the  best  of  those  three,  I  have  sent  you.  Of 
the  other  two,  one  is  serious,  in  a  strain  of  thought 
perhaps  rather  too  serious,  and  I  could  not  help 
it.  The  other,  of  which  the  slave-trader  is  himself 
the  subject,  is  somewhat  ludicrous.  If  I  could 
think  them  worth  your  seeing,  1  would,  as  oppor- 


toaitf  should  oeeur,  send  them  ahsx  IfthisamuKt 
you,  I  shall  be  glad.*  W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  19, 1788. 

The  spring  is  come,  but  not  I  suppose  thai 
spring  which  our  poets  have  celebrated.  So  1 
judge  at  least  by  the  extmme  severity  of  the  season, 
sunless  skies,  and  fireesing  blasts,  surpassing  all 
that  we  experienced  in  the  depth  of  winter.  How 
do  you  dispose  of  yourself  in  this  howling  month 
of  Maichi  As  in  me,  I  walk  daily,  be  the  wea- 
ther what  it  may,  take  baik,  and  write  verses. 
By  the  aid  of  such  means  as  these,  I  combat  the 
north-east  wind  with  some  measure  of  success,  and 
look  forward,  vrith  the  hope  of  enjoying  it,  to  the 
warmth  of  summer.  • 

Have  you  seen  a  little  volume  lately  published, 
entitled  The  Mannen  of  the  Great  1  It  is  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Wilberfbroe,  but  wh0> 
ther  actually  written  by  him  or  not,  is  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  some  man  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  letters.  If 
it  makes  the  impression  on  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  that  may  be  in  some  degree  expected 
from  his  arguments,  and  from  his  manner  of  press- 
ing them,  it  wiU  be  well.  But  you  and  I  have  lived 
long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  that  the  hope 
of  a  general  reformation  in  any  class  of  men  what- 
ever, or  of  women  either,  may  easily  be  too-  san- 
guine. 

I  have  now  given  the  last  revisal  to  as  much 
of  my  translation  as  was  ready  for  it,  and  do  not 
know,  that  I  shall  bestow  another  single  stroke 
cimy  pen  on  that  part  of  it  before  I  send  it  to  the 
press.  My  business  at  present  is  vrith  the  six- 
teenth book,  in  which  I  have  made  some  progress, 
but  have  not  yet  actually  sent  forth  Patrodes  to 
the  battle.  My  first  translation  Ees  always  before 
me;  line  byline  I  examine  it  as  I  proceed,  aiMiline 
by  line  reject  it.  I  do  not  however  hold  myself 
altogether  indebted  to  my  critics  for  the  better 
judgment,  that  I  seem  to  exercise  in  this  matter 
now  than  in  the  first  instance.  By  long  study 
of  him,  I  am  in  fact  become  much  more  familiar 
with  Homer  than  at  any  time  heretofore,  and 
have  possessed  myself  of  such  a  taste  of  his  man- 
ner, as  is  not  to  be  attained  by  mere  cursory  read- 
ing for  amusement  But,  alas!  'tis  after  all  a 
mortifying  consideration  that  the  majority  of  my 
judges  hereafter  will  be  no  judges  of  this.  Oneeum 
eat,  rum  potut  Ugi,  u  a  motto  that  would  suit 
nine  in  ten  of  those  who  will  give  themselves  airs 
about  it,  and  pretend  to  like  or  todislike.  No  mat- 
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ter.  I  kiiow  I  shall  pkaae  you,  becauie  I  know 
what  plcawa  you,  and  am  turo  that  I  ha^  done 
It    Adieu!  my  good  friend, 

Ever  affectionately  youn,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESCl. 

MT  DEA^FRlEND,  WuUm^  March  29, 1788. 

I  REJOICE  that  you  have  so  succeaafully  perfixnn- 
ed  BO  long  a  journey  wHbout  the  aid  of  hoofii  or 
wheela.  I  do  not  know  that  a  journey  on  foot 
ezposes  a  man  to  more  disasten  than  a  carriage 
or  a  horse;  perhaps  it  may  be  the  safer  way  of  tra- 
veling, but  the  novelty  of  it  impressed  me'  with 
some  anxiety  on  your  account 

It  seems  almost  incredible  to  myself^  that  my 
company  shbuld  be  at  all  desirable  to  you,  or  to 
any  man.  1  know  so  little  of  the  world  as  it  goes 
at  present,  and  labour  generally  under  such  a  de- 
pression of  spirits,  especially  at  those  times  when 
I  could  wish  to  be  most  cheerftil,  that  my  own 
share  in  every  conversation  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  most  insipid  thing  imaginable.  But  you  say 
you  found  it  otherwise,  and  I  will  not  for  my  own 
sake  doubt  your  nncerity,  de  guaUbtu  non  est 
disputandunii  and  since  such  is  yours,  I  shall 
leave  you  in  quiet  possession  of  it,  wishing  indeed 
both  its  continuance  and  increase.  I  shall  not  find 
a  propeier  place  in  which  to  say,  accept  of  Mrs. 
TTnwin's  acknowledgments,  as  well  as  mine,  for 
the  kindness  of  your  expressions  on  this  subject, 
and  be  assured  of  an  undissembling  welcome  at 
all  times,  when  it  shall  suit  you  to  give  us  your 
company  at  Weston.  As  to  her,  she  is  one  of  the 
sincerest  of  the  human  race,  and  if  she  lec^ves 
you  with  the  appearance  of  pleasure,  it  is  because 
she  feels  it.  Her  behaviour  on  such  occasbns  is 
with  her  an  affair  of  consdenoe,  and  she  dares  no 
more  look  a  fisilsehood  than  utter  one. 

It  u  almost  time  to  tell  you  that  I  have  received 
the  books  safe,  they  have  not  suffered  the  least 
detriment  by  the  way,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  them.  If  my  translation  should  be  a  little 
delayed  in  consequence  of  this  &vour  of  yours, 
you  must  take  the  blame  on  younelf.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  read  the  notes  of  a  commentator  so 
learned,  so  judicious,  and  of  so  fine  a  taste  as  Dr. 
Clarke,  having  him  at  one's  elbow.  Though  he 
has  been  but  a  few  hours  under  my  roof,  I  have 
already  peeped  at  him,  and  find  that  he  will  be 
intiar  omnium  to  me.  They  are  such  notes  ex- 
actly as  1  wanted.  A  translator  of  Homer  should 
ever  have  somebody  at  hand  to  say,  "that's  a 
oeauty,"  lest  he  should  slumber  where  his  author 
does  not;  not  only  depreciating,  by  such  inadver- 
Ustii7.  the  work  of  his  original,  but  depriving  per- 


haps his  own  of  an  embellishment  which  wanted 
only  to  be  notieed. 

If  you  hear  ballads  song  in  the  streets  on  the 
hardships  of  the  negroes  in  the  islands,  they  are 
probably  mine.  It  must  be  an  honour  to  any  man 
to  have  given  a  stroke  to  that  chain,  however  fee- 
ble. 1  fear  however  that  the  attempt  will  fail.  The 
tidings  which  have  lately  reached  me  from  Lon- 
don concerning  it,  are  not  the  most  encouraging. 
While  the  matter  slept,  or  was  but  slightly  ad- 
verted to,  the  English  only  had  their  share  of 
shame  in  common  with  other  nations  on  account 
of  it  But  since  it  has  been  canvassed  and  search- 
ed to  the  bottom,  since  the  pubtic  attention  has 
been  riveted  to  the  horrible  scheme,  we  can  no 
longer  plead  either  that  we  did  not  know  it,  oi 
did  not  think  of  it  Wo  be  to  us  if  we  refuse  the 
poor  captives  the  redress  to  which  they  had  so 
clear  a  right,  and  prove  ourselves  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  men  indifierent  to  all  coiisiderations  but 
those  of  gain!  Adieu.    W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  MarehSl,  1788. 

BfT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

Mrs.  Throckmorton  has  promised  to  write  to 
me.  I  beg  that  as  often  as  you  shall  see  her  you 
will  give  her  a  smart  pinch,  and  say,  "  Have  you 
written  to  my  cousin  1  I  build  all  my  hopes  of  her 
performance  on  this  expedient,  and  for  so  doing 
these  my  letters,  not  patent,  shaJl  be  your  sufiicient 
warrant  You  are  Uius  to  give  her  the  question 
till  she  shall  answer, "  Yes."  I  have  written  one 
more  song,  and  sent  it  It  is  called  the  Morning 
Dream,  and  may  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Tweed- 
side,  or  any  other  tune  that  vrill  suit,  for  I  am  not 
nice  on  that  subject  I  would  have  copied  it  for 
you,  had  I  not  almost  filled  my  sheet  without  it, 
but  now,  my  dear,  you  must  stay  till  tlie  sweet 
syrens  of  London  shall  bring  it  to  you,  or  if  that 
happy  day  should  never  arrive,  I  hereby  acknow- 
ledge myself  your  debtor  to  that  amount  I  shall 
now  probably  cease  to  sing  of  tortured  negroes,  a 
theme  which  never  pleased  me,  but  which  in  the 
hope  of  doing  them  some  little  service,  I  was  not 
unwilling  to  handle. 

If  any  thing  could  have  raised  Miss  More  to  a 
higher  place  in  my  opinion  than  she  possessed 
before,  it  could  only  bo  your  information  that 
after  all,  she,  and  not  Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  is  author 
of  that  volume.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  she 
being  a  woman,  writes  with  a  force,  and  energy, 
and  a  correctness  hitherto  arrogated  by  the  men 
and  not  very  frequently  displayed  even  by  the 
men  themselves.  Adieu,  W  C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH, 

The  Lodge,  Ma^  6, 1788. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

Yon  ask  me  how  I  like  Smollett's  Don  duix- 
otel  I  answer,  well,  perhaps  better  than  any 
body's.  But  having  no  skill  in  the  original,  some 
diffidence  becomes  me.  That  is  to  say,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  ought  to  prefer  it  or  not  Yet 
there  is  so  little  deviation  from  other  vernons  of  it 
which  I  have  seen,  that  I  do  not  much  hesitate. 
ft  has  made  me  laugh  I  know  immoderately,  and 
in  such  a  case  ca  si^jffU, 

A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear,  for  the  new  con- 
venience in  the  way  of  stowage  which  you  are  so 
kind  as  to  intend  me.  There  is  nothing  in  which 
I  am  so  deficient  as  repositories  for  letters,  papers, 
and  litter  of  all  sorts.  Your  last  present  has  help- 
ed me  somewhat;  but  not  with  respect  to  such 
things  as  require  lock  and  key,  which  are  nume- 
rous. A  box  therefore  so  secured  will  be  to  me 
an  invaluable  acquisition.  And  since  you  leave 
me  to  my  option,  what  shall  be  the  size  thereof,  I 
of  course  prefer  a  folio.  On  the  back  of  the  book- 
seeming  box  some  artist,  expert  in  those  matters, 
may  inscribe  these  words, 

Odieeianea  earlaBB. 

The  English  of  which  is,  a  collection  of  curiosi- 
ties. A  title  which  I  prefer  to  all  others,  because 
if  I  live,  1  shall  take  care  that  the  box  shall  merit 
it,  and  because  it  will  operate  as  an  incentive  to 
open  that,  which  being  locked  can  not  be  opened. 
For  in  these  cases  the  greater  the  balk,  the  more 
wit  IB  discovered  by  the  ingenious  contriver  of  it, 
viz.  myself. 

The  General  I  undewtand  by  his  last  letter  is 
in  town.  In  my  last  to  him,  I  told  him  news; 
possibly  it  will  give  you  pleasure,  and  ought  for 
that  reason  to  be  made  known  to  you  as  soon  as 
possible.  My  friend  Rowley,  who  I  told  you  has 
after  twenty-five  yean'  olence  renewed  his  cor- 
respondence with  me,  and  who  now  lives  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  has  many  and  considerable  con- 
nexions, has  sent  to  me  for  thirty  subscription 
papers.  Rowley  is  one  of  the  most  benevolent 
and  friendly  creatures  in  the  world,  and  will,  I 
dare  say,  do  all  in  his  power  to  serve  me. 

I  am  just  recovered  from  a  violent  cold,  attend- 
ed by  a  cough,  which  split  my  head  while  it  last- 
ed. I  escaped  these  tortures  aU  the  winter,  but 
whose  constitution,  or  what  skin,  can  possibly  be 
proof  against  our  vernal  breezes  in  England? 
Mine  never  were,  nor  will  be. 

When  people  are  intimate,  we  say  they  are  as 
great  as  two  inkle-weaven,  on  which  expression 
1  have  to  remark  in  the  fint  place,  that  the  word 
9>va<  is  here  used  in  a  sense  which  the  corres- 
Mnding  term  has  not,  so  far  as  I  knew,  in  any 


other  language— and  secondly,  that  inkle-weaven 
contract  intimacies  with  each  other  sooner  than 
other  people  on  account  of  their  juxtaposition  in 
weaving  of  inkle.  Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  Gregson 
and  I  emulate  those  happy  weavers  in  the  dosiw 
ness  of  our  connexion.  We  live  near  to  each 
other,  and  while  the  Hall  b  empty  are  each 
others'  only  extra£>raneous  comfort. 

Mosttmlythine,  W.  C 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

Weatony  May  8,  1788. 

Alas!  my  library ! — ^I  must  now  give  it  up  fot 
a  lost  thing  for  ever.  The  only  consolation  be> 
longing  to  the  drcumstanoe  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
that  no  such  loss  did  ever  befall  any  other  man,  or 
can  ever  befidl  me  again.  As  far  as  books  are 
concerned  I  am 

TotOB  tens  atque  rotunda^ 
and  may  set  fortune  at  defiance.  The  books 
which  had  been  my  father's  had  most  of  them  his 
arms  on  the  inside  cover,  but  the  rest  no  mark, 
neither  his  name  nor  mine.  I  oould  mouni  for 
them  like  Sancho  fat  his  Dapple,  but  it  woulil 
avail  me  nothing. 

You  wilLoblige  me  much  by  sending  me  Crazy 
Kate.  A  gentieman  last  vrvqfer  pronused  me 
both  her  and  the  Lace-maker,  but  he  went  to 
London,  that  place  in  which,  as  in  the  gravc^ 
"  all  things  are  forgotten,"  and  I  have  never  seen 
either  of  them. 

I  begin  to  find  some  prospect  of  a  conclusion, 
of  the  Iliad  at  least,  now  opening  upon  me,  hav- 
ing reached  the  eighteenth  book.  Your  letter 
found  me  yesterday  in  the  very  fact  of  dispersing 
the  whde  host  of  Troy  by  the  voice  only  of  Achil- 
les. There  is  nothing  extravagant  m  the  idea,  for 
you  have  witnessed  a  simflar  efiect  attending  even 
such  a  voice  as  mine  at  midnight,  firom  a  garret 
window,  on  the  dogs  of  a  whole  parish,  whom  I 
have  put  to  flight  in  a  moment  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  13, 1788. 

It  is  probable,  my  dearest  ooz,  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  write  much,  but  as  much  as  I  can  I 
will.  The  time  between  rising  and  breakfast  is 
all  that  I  can  at  present  find,  and  this  mcnmlng  I 
lay  longer  than  usual. 

In  the  style  of  the  lady's  note  to  you  I  can  easi- 
ly perceive  a  snatch  of  her  character.  Neither 
men  nor  women  vmte  with  such  neatness  of  ex- 
presmon,  who  have  not  given  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention to  language,  and  qualified  themselves  oy 
study.    At  the  same  time  it  gave  me  much  mntw 
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pteaaore  to  obBnre  that  my  oob,  thongli  not  aland- 
ing  on  the  pumacle  of  lenowii  quite  ao  elevated, 
aa  that  which  hfta  Mil.  Montagu  to  the  clonda, 
fkUa  in  no  degree  ahort  of  her  in  this  paitlcabr; 
aothatahonldahe  make  yon  amemberof  her  aca- 
demy, ahe  wiO  do  it  honour.  Suapect  me  not  of 
flattering  you,  fiir  I  abhor  the  thought;  neither 
iriUyouauapectit  ReooDectthatitiaan  inTariA- 
ble  rule  «nth  me,  never  to  pay  compliments  to 
thoee  I  love. 

Two  daya,  en  nute^  I  have  walked  to  Grayhuiat; 
a  longer  journey  than  I  have  walked  on  foot  theae 
•eventeen  years.  The  first  day  I  went  alone,  de- 
aigning  merely  to  make  the  experiment,  and 
ehooaing  to  be  at  liberty  to  letum  at  whatsoever 
point  of  my  pilgrimage  I  should  find  m3r8e!f  fa- 
tigued. For  I  waa  not  without  suspicion  that 
yean,  and  some  other  thinga  no  leas  injurious 
than  years,  vis.  melancholy  and  diatiesa  of  mind, 
might  by  thia  time  have  unfitted  me  for  such 
achievements.  But  I  found  it  otherwise.  I  reach- 
ed the  church,  whfch  standsj'aa  you  know,  in  the 
garden,  in  fiffy-iive  minutes,  and  returned  in  ditto 
time  to  Weaton.  The  next  day  1  took  the  aame 
walk  vrith  Mr.  Powley,  having  a  desire  to  ahow 
him  the  prettiest  place  in  the  oountiy.  I  notonly 
performed  these  two  excundons  vrithoot  injury  to 
my  health,  but  have  by  meana  of  them  gained  in- 
disputable proof  ^at  my  ambulatory  (acuity  is  not 
yet  impaired;  a  discovery  which,  considering  that 
^  to  my  feet  alone  I  am  likely,  aa  I  have  ever  been, 
to  be  indebted  always  for  my  transportation  from 
place  to  place,  I  find  very  ddeetable. 

You  will  find  in  the  Grentleman'a  Magazine  a 
aonnet  addreased  to  Henry  Cowper,  signed  T.  H. 
I  am  the  writer  of  it  No  creature  knows  this  but 
yourself;  you  will  make  what  uae  of  the  intelli- 
gence you  ahall  see  good.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  24,  1788. 

For  two  excellent  printo  I  return  you  my  sin- 
cere acknowledgments.  I  can  not  say  that  poor 
Kate  rememblea  much  the  original,  who  was  nei- 
ther so  young  nor  so  handsome  as  the  pencil  has 
represented  her;  but  she  waa  a  figure  well  suited 
to  the  account  given  of  her  in  the  Task,  and  has 
a  hce  exceedingly  expressive  of  despairing  me- 
lancholy. The  laee-maker  ia  acddentally  a  good 
Ukencss  of  a  young  woman,  once  our  neighbour, 
who  was  hardly  leas  handaome  than  the  picture 
twenty  years  ago;  but  the  loss  of  one  husband, 
and  the  acquisition  of  another,  have,  aince  that 
tmie,  impaired  her  much;  yet  she  might  atill  be 
aappoaed  to  have  sat  to  the  artist. 

We  dined  yesterday  with  your  friend  and  mine, 
«f<o  mnst  companionable  and  domestic  Mr. 


The  whole  kingdom  can  hardly  fimnah  a  ipecta- 
de  more  pleaaing  to  a  man  who  haa  a  taste  lor 
true  happiness,  than  himself,  Mia.  C  ,  and 
their  multitudinous  fianily.  Seven  long  miles  are 
interposed  between  ua,  orperfai^  I  ahould  oftener 
have  an  opportunity  of  declaiming  on  this  subfect. 

I  am  now  in  the  nineteenth  book  of  the  Ifiad, 
and  on  the  point  of  diaplaying  such  fcate  of  hen>- 
ism  performed  by  AdiilleB,  as  make  all  other 
achievemento  trivial  I  may  well  exclaim,  O !  for 
a  muae  of  fire!  especially  having  not  only  a  great 
host  to  copo  with,  but  a  great  river  also;  much 
however  may  be  done,  when  Homer  leads  the  way. 
I  should  not  have  chosen  to  have  been  the  ori^naJ 
author  of  auch  a  buslneas,  even  though  all  the  nine 
had  stood  at  my  elbow.  Time  has  vrondeiiul  ef- 
fects. We  admire  that  in  an  ancient,  for  which 
we  ahould  send  a  modem  bard  to  Bedlam. 

I  saw  at  Mr.  C 's  a  great  cnrioaty;  an  an- 
tique bust  of  Paris  in  Parian  marble.  You  will 
conclude  that  it  interested  me  exceedingly,  I 
pleased  myself  with  suppoong  that  it  once  stoot* 
in  Helen's  chamber.  It  was  in  foct  brought  from 
the  Levant,  and  though  not  well  mended  (for  il 
had  sufiered  much  by  time)  b  an  admirable  per 
formanoe.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH 

BIT  DEAR  coz,  Tlie  Lodge,  May  21  ,  1788L 

The  General,  in  a  letter  which  came  yesterday, 
sent  me  endoaed  a  copy  of  my  sonnet;  Uiua  intro> 
dndng  it 

"  I  send  a  copy  of  versea  aomebody  haa  vrritten 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  last.  In- 
dependent of  my  partiality  towards  the  aubject,  1 
think  the  lines  themselves  are  good.*' 

Thus  it  appears  that  my  poetical  adventure  haa 
succeeded  to  my  wish,  and  I  write  to  him  by  this 
post,  on  purpose  to  inform  him  that  the  somebody 
in  question  is  mysel£ 

I  no  longer  wonder  that  Mrs.  Montagu  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  that  ia  called  learned,  and  that 
eveiy  critic  veila  his  bonnet  to  her  superior  judg- 
ment I  am  now  reading,  and  have  reached  the 
middle  of  her  Essay  on  the  Gtenius  of  Shakqieare, 
a  book  of  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  though  1 
must  have  read  it  formerly,  I  had  abaolutely  forgot 
the  existence. 

The  learning,  the  good  senae,  the  sound  judg- 
ment, and  the  wit  displayed  in  it,  ftiUy  justify  not 
only  my  compliment,  but  all  compllinents  that 
cither  have  been  already  paid  to  her  talenta,  or 
shall  be  paid  hereafter.  Voltaire,  I  doubt  not, 
rejoiced  that  his  antagonist  vrrote  in  English,  and 
that  his  countrymen  could  not  possibly  be  judges 
of  the  dispute.  Could  they  have  known  howmuch 
she  was  in  the  right,  and  by  how  mai^  thoosa^i 
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adlw  tbe  baid  of  Ayon  u  superior  to  all  theb 
dfunatifts,  the  French  critic  woatd  haw  loot  half 
his  ftme  amon^r  them. 

I  law  at  Mr.  C 's  a  head  of  Paris;  an  an- 
tique of  Parian  maiUe.  His  undo,  who  left  hun 
the  estate,  brought  it,  as  I  understand,  from  the 
Levant :  you  may  suppose  I  viewed  it  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  a  translator  of  Homer. 
It  is  in  reality  a  great  curiosity,  and  highly  valua- 
ble. 

Our  friend  Sephus  has  sent  me  two  prints,  the 
Jl«aoemaker  and  Crazy  Kate.  These  also  I  have 
contemplated  with  pleasure,  having  as  you  know, 
a  particular  interest  in  them.  The  foxmer  of  them 
is  not  more  beautiful  than  a  lace-maker,  once  our 
neighbour  at  Obiey;  though  the  artist  has  assem- 
bled as  many  charms  in  her  countenance  as  I  ever 
saw  in  any  countenance,  one  excepted.  Kate  is 
both  younger  and  handsomer  than  the  original 
from  which  I  drew,  but  she  is  in  a  good  style,  and 
as  mad  as  need  be. 

How  does  this  hot  weather  suit  thee,  my  dear, 
in  IfOndon  ?  as  for  me,  with  all  my  colonnades  and 
bowers,  I  am  quite  oppresBed  by  it.         W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  3, 178a 

UY  DEAREST   COUSIN, 

The  excessive  heat  of  these  last  few  days  was 
indeed  oppressive;  but  excepting  the  languor  that 
it  oocaAoned  both  in  my  mind  and  body,  it  was  &r 
firom  being  prejudicial  to  me.  It  opened  ten  thou- 
sand pores,  by  which  as  many  mischiefii,  the  ef- 
fects of  kmg  obstruction,  began  to  breathe  them- 
selves forth  abundantly.  Then  came  an  east 
wind,  baneful  to  me  at  all  tiroes,  but  following  so 
closely  such  a  sultry  season,  uncommonly  noxious. 
To  speak  in  the  seaman's  phrase,  not  entirely 
strange  to  you,  Itoas  taken  all  abodes  and  the  hu- 
mours which  would  have  escaped,  if  old  Eums 
would  have  given  them  leave,  finding  every  door 
shut,  have  fallen  into  my  eyes.  But  in  a  country 
like  this,  poor  miserable  mortals  must  be  content 
to  sufier  all  that  sudden  and  violent  changes  can 
inflict;  and  if  they  are  quit  fer  about  half  the 
plagues  that  Caliban  caUs  down  on  Piospero,  they 
may  say  we  are  wdl  off,  and  dance  ibr  joy,  if  the 
rhoBmatism  or  cramp  will  let  them. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  advertisement  by  one 
Fowle,  a  dancing-master  of  Newport  PagneH  If 
not,  I  will  contrive  to  send  it  to  you  for  your 
unusement.  It  is  the  most  extravagantly  ludi- 
crous affair  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  The  author 
of  i<  had  the  good  hap  to  be  crazed,  or  he  had 
Dcvei  produced  any  thing  half  so  clever;  for  you 
will  ever  observe,  that  they  who  are  said  to  have 
lofft  thnr  wits,  have  more  than  other  people.    It  is 


therefiae  only  a  slander,  with  which  envy  prompte 
the  malignity  of  persons  in  their  sensss  to  asperse 
wittier  than  themselves.  But  there  are  countries 
in  the  world,  where  the  mad  have  justice  don* 
them,  where  they  are  revered  as  the  subjects  of  in- 
spiration, and  consulted  as  orades.  Poor  Fowle 
would  have  made  a  figure  there.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

MT  DBAR  FRIEND,  Wetitm^  June  8, 1788. 

YoDR  letter  bxought  me  the  very  first  intelligence 
of  the  event  it  mentionsL  My  last  letter  from  La- 
dy Hesketh  gave  me  reason  enough  to  expect  it, 
but  the  certainty  of  it  was  unknown  to  me  till  I 
learned  it  by  your  information.  If  gradual  do 
cline,  the  consequence  of  great  age,  be  a  sufficient 
preparation  of  the  mind  to  encounter  such  a  loss, 
our  minds  were  certainly  prepared  to  meet  it:  yet 
to  you  I  need  not  say  that  no  preparation  can  su- 
persede the  feelings  of  the  heart  on  such  occasions. 
While  our  friends  yet  live  inhabitants  of  the  same 
world  with  ourselves,  they  seem  still  to  live  to  ««; 
we  are  sure  that  they  sometimes  think  of  us;  and 
however  improbable  it  may  seem,  it  is  never  im- 
possible that  we  may  see  each  other  once  again. 
But  the  grave,  like  a  great  gul^  swallows  all  such 
expectation,  and  in  the  moment  when  a  beloved 
friend  sinks  into  it,  a  thousand  tender  recollections 
awaken  a  regret,  that  will  be  felt  in  spite  of  all 
reasonings,  and  let  our  warnings  have  been  what 
they  may.  Thus  it  is  I  take  my  hist  leave  of  poor 
Ashley,  whose  heart  towards  me  was  ever  truly 
parental,  and  to  whose  memory  I  owe  a  tenderness 
and  respect  that  will  never  leave  me.        W.  0. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  10, 1788. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

Your  kind  letter  of  precaution  to  Mr.  Qregson 
sent  him  hither  as  soon  as  chapd-service  was  ended 
m  the  evening.  But  he  found  me  already  apprized 
of  the  event  that  occasioned  it,  by  a  line  from  So* 
phus,  received  a  few  hours  b^ve.  My  dear  un- 
cle's death  awakened  in  me  many  reflections  which 
far  a  time  sunk  my  spirits.  A  man  like  him  would 
have  been  mourned,  had  he  doubled  the  age  he 
reached.  At  any  age  his  death  would  have  beoi 
felt  as  a  loss,  that  no  survivor  could  repair.  And 
though  it  was  not  |m>bable  that  for  my  )wn  part 
I  should  ever  see  him  more,  yet  the  consciousness 
that  he  still  lived,  was  a  comfort  to  me.  Let  it 
comfort  us  now,  that  we  have  lost  him  only  at  a 
time  when  nature  oould  afford  him  to  us  no  longer* 
that  as  his  life  was  blameless,  so  was  hib  death 
without  anguish;  and  that  he  is  gone  to  Jleaven 
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I  know  not,  that  human  life,  in  its  most  pcosper-  a  vain  fixiIiBh  world,  and  this  happiness  wjH  be 


ous  state,  can  present  any  thing  to  our  wishes 
half  so  desirable,  as  such  a  close  of  it. 

Not  to  mingle  this  subject  with  others  that  would 
ill  suit  with  i^  I  will  add  no  more  at  present,  than 
a  warm  hope,  that  you  and  your  sister  will  be  able 
efiectually  to  avail  yourselves  of  all  the  oonsolatoiy 
matter  with  which  it  aboundsl  You  gave  yourselves, 
while  he  lived,  to  a  father,  whose  life  was  doubtless 
prolonged  by  your  attentions,  and  whose  tender- 
ness of  disposition  made  hun  always  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  your  kindness  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
many  others.  His  old  age  was  the  happiest  that 
I  have  ever  known,  and  I  give  yon  both  joy  of 
fiaving  had  so  Mr  an  opportunity,  and  of  having 
■0  wdl  used  it,  to  approve  yourselves  equal  to  the 
ealls  of  such  a  du^  in  the  sight  of  Grod  and  man. 

W.C. 


yours.  But  be  not  hasty,  my  dear,  to  aooampGdi 
thy  journey  I  For  of  all  that  live,  thou  art  one 
whom  I  can  least  spare;  tot  thou  also  art  one, 
who  shalt  not  leave  thy  equal  bdiind  thee. 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  15, 1788. 
Althouor  I  knew  that  you  must  be  very  much 
occupied  on  the  present  most  affecting  occasbn, 
yet,  not  hearing  from  you,  I  began  to  be  very  un- 
easy on  your  account,  and  to  fear  that  your  health 
might  have  sufiered  by  the  fatigue  both  of  body 
and  spirits,  that  you  must  have  undergone,  till  a 
letter,  that  reached  me  yesterday  from  the  Gene- 
ral, set  my  heart  at  rest,  so  far  as  that  cause  of 
anxiety  was  in  question.  He  speaks  of  my  uncle 
in  the  tenderest  terms,  such  as  show  how  truly 
sensible  he  was  of  the  amiaUeness  and  excellence 
of  his  character,  and  how  deeply  he  regrets  his 
loss.  We  have  indeed  lost  one,  who  has  not  left 
his  like  in  the  present  generation  of  our  family, 
and  whoso  equal,  in  all  respects,  no  future  of  it 
will  probably  produce.  My  memory  retains  so 
perfect  an  impression  <>f  hhn,  that,  had  I  been 
painter  instead  of  poet,  I  could  from  those  faithful 
traces  have  perpetuated  his  fece  and  form  with 
the  most  minute  'exactness ;  and  this  I  the  rather 
wonder  at,  because  some,  with  whom  I  was  equal- 
ly conrersant  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  have  al- 
most faded  out  of  all  recollection  with  me.  But 
he  made  impresnon  not  soon  to  be  efiaced,  and 
was  in  figure,  in  temper,  and  manner,  and  in  nu- 
menms  other  respects,  such  as  I  shall  never  behold 
again.  I  often  think  what  a  joyful  interview 
there  has  been  between  him  and  some  of  his  oon- 
lemporaries,  who  went  before  him.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  my  dear,  that  they  are  the  happy 
ones,  and  that  we  shall  never  be  such  ounelves, 
tiU  we  have  jdjied  the  party.  Can  there  be  any 
thing  so  worthy  of  our  warmest  wishes  as  to  enter 
on  an  eternal,  unchangeable  state,  in  blessed  fel- 
lowship and  communion  with  those  whose  society 
we  valued  most,  and  for  the  best  reasons,  while 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DBAS  WALTER,        Westoti^  June  17, 1788. 

You  think  me,  no  doubt,  a  taidy  correspoadeDt^ 
and  such  I  am,  but  not  wiDingly.  Many  hin« 
drances  have  intervened,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
surmount  have  been  those  which  the  east  and 
north-west  vrinds  have  occasioned,  breathing  win- 
ter upon  the  roses  of  June,  and  inflaming  my  ejeS| 
ten  times  more  sensible  of  the  inconvenienoe  than 
they.  The  v^getaUes  of  England  seem,  like  our 
animals,  of  a  hardier  and  bolder  nature  than  those 
of  other  countries.  In  France  and  Italy  flowers 
blow,  because  it  is  warm,  but  here,  in  spite  of  the 
cold.  The  season  however  is  somewhat  mended 
at  present,  and  my  eyes  with  it  Finding  myself 
this  morning  in  perfect  ease  of  body,  I  seize  the 
welcome  opportunity  to  do  something  at  least  to- 
wards the  discharge  of  my  arrears  to  you. 

I  am  glad  that  you  liked  my  song,  and,  if  1 
liked  the  others  myself  so  well  as  that  I  sent  you, 
I  would  transcribe  for  you  them  also.  But  I  sent 
that,  because  I  accounted  it  the  best.  Slavery, 
and  especially  negro-slavery,  because  the  cruellest, 
is  an  odious  and  disgusting  subject.  Twice  or 
thrice  I  have  been  asBailed  with  entreaties  to  write 
a  poem  on  that  theme.  But  besides  that  it  would 
be  in  some  sort  treason  against  Homer  to  abandon 
him  for  other  matter,  I  felt  myself  so  much  hurt 
in  my  spirits  the  moment  I  entered  on  the  con- 
temfdation  of  it,  that  I  have  at  last  determined 
absolutely  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it 
There  are  some  scenes  of  horror,  on  which  my 
imagination  can  dweU,  not  vrithout  some  compla* 
cence.  But  then  they  are  such  scenes  as  God,  not 
man  produces.  In  earthquakes,  high  vrinds,  tern* 
pestuous  seas,  there  is  the  grand  as  vrell  as  the 
terrible.  But  when  man  is  active  to  disturb,  there 
is  such  meanness  in  the  design,  and  such  cruelty 
in  the  execution,  that  1  both  hate  and  despise  thie 
vdiole  operation,  and  feel  it  a  degradation  of  poetry 
to  employ  her  in  the  description  of  it  I  hope  also 
that  the  generality  of  my  oouptrymen  have  more 
generosity  in  their  nature  than  to  want  the  fiddle 
of  verse  to  go  before  them  in  the  perfoimance  of 
an  act,  to  which  they  are  invited  by  the  loudest 
calls  of  humanity. 

Breakfest  calls,  and  then  Homer. 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 

Emtum.-»Instead  of  Mr.  "V^Iberferce  as  authof 
loeyoontmuedwithusl  Afewstepsmorethioughloif  Manners  of  the  Qreat^xead  Hannah  More. 
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My  paper  mourns,  and  my  seal.  It  is  for  the 
death  of  a  Tenerable  micle,  Ashley  Cowper,  at  the 
n^  of  eighty-seTen. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESCl. 

WcBion,  June  23, 1*788. 
Wben  I  ten  yon  that  an  nnansweied  latter 
troubles  my  conscience  in  some  degree  like  a  crime, 
you  will  think  me  endued  with  most  heroic  par 
tienoe,  who  haye  so  long  submitted  to  that  trouble 
on  account  of  yours  not  answered  yet.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  1  have  been  much  engaged.  Homer 
(yon  know)  af&rds  me  constant  employment;  be- 
sides which  I  ha^e  rather  what  may  be  called,  con- 
sidering the  privacy  in  which  I  have  long  lived,  a 
numerous  correspondence;  to  one  of  my  friends  in 
particular,  a  near  and  much-bved  relation,  I  write 
weekly,  and  sometimes  twice  in  the  week;  nor 
are  these  my  only  excuses;  the  sudden  changes 
of  the  weather  have  much  affected  me,  and  espe- 
cially with  a  disorder  most  unfavourable  to  letter- 
writing,  an  inflammation  in  my  eyes.  With  all 
these  apologies  I  approach  you  once  more,  not  al- 
together despairing  of  forgiveness. 

It  has  pleased  Ctod  to  give  us  rain,  without 
which  this  part  of  our  country  at  least  must  soon 
have  become  a  desert  rfhe  meadows  have  been 
parched  to  a  Januaiy  bzown,  and  we  have  fod- 
dered our  cattie  for  some  time,  as  in  the  winter. 
The  goodness  and  power  of  God  are  never  (I  be- 
lieve) ao  universally  acknowledged  as  at  the  end 
of  a  long  drought  Man  is  naturally  a  sell^sufii- 
dent  animal,  and  in  all  concerns  that  seem  to  lie 
within  the  sphere  of  hb  own  ability,  thinks  little 
or  not  at  all  of  the  need  he  always  has  of  protec- 
tion and  furtherance  from  above.  But  he  is  sen- 
rible  that  the  clouds  will  not  assemble  at  his  bid- 
ding, and  that,  though  the  clouds  assemble,  they 
will  not  fall  in  showen  because  he  commands 
them.  When  therefore  at  last  the  blessing  de- 
scends, you  shall  hear  even  in  the  streets  the  most 
irreligious  and  thoughtleis  with  one  voice  ez- 
clidm — "  Thank  God '."— <x>nfesang  themselves  in- 
debted to  his  favour,  and  wiUtng,  at  least  so  &r  as 
words  go,  to  give  him  the  glory.  I  can  hardly 
doubt  therefore  that  the  earth  is  sometimes  parched, 
and  the  crops  endangered,  m  order  that  the  multi- 
tude may  not  want  a  memento  to  whom  they  owe 
them,  nor  absolutely  foiget  the  power  on  which  all 
depend  for  aU  things. 

Our  solitary  part  of  the  year  is  over.    Mis.  Un- 
wm's  daughter  and  son-in-law  have  lately  spent 


winter  also.  The  summer  indeed  is  leaving  us  st 
a  rapid  rate,  as  do  all  the  seasons,  and  though  I 
have  marked  their  flight  so  often,  I  know  not 
which  is  the  sweetest  Man  is  never  so  deluded 
as  when  he  dreams  of  his  own  duration.  The 
answer  of  the  old  Patriarch  to  Pharaoh  may  be 
adopted  by  every  man  at  the  close  of  the  laog^ 
life—"  Few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  the 
years  of  my  pilgrimage."  Whether  we  look  back 
firom  fifty,  or  from  twice  fifty,  the  past  appears 
equally  a  dream;  and  we  can  only  be  said  truly 
to  have  lived,  while  we  have  been  profitably  em- 
ployed. A.las,then!  making  the  neoesBary  deduo- 
tions,  how  short  is  life!  Were  men  in  general  to 
save  themselves  all  the  steps  they  take  to  no  pur- 
pose, or  to  a  bad  one,  what  numbers,  who  are  now 
active,  would  become  sedentary! 

Thus  I  have  sermonized  through  my  paper. 
Living  where  you  live,  you  can  bear  with  me  the 
better.  I  always  follow  the  leading  of  my  uncon- 
strained thoughts,  when  I  write  to  a  friend,  be  they 
grave  or  otherwise.  Homer  reminds  me  of  yoa 
every  day.    I  am  now  in  the  twenty-first  Iliad. 

Adieu.    W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge^  June  27, 1786. 

Fcm  the  sake  of  a  fenger  visit,  my  dearest  cos, 
I  can  be  well  content  to  wait.  The  country,  this 
country  at  least,  is  pleasant  at  all  times,  and  when 
winter  is  come,  or  near  at  hand,  we  shall  have  the 
better  chance  for  being  snug.  I  know  your  pas- 
sion for  retirement  indeed,  or  for  what  we  eall 
deedy  retirement,  and  the  F  s  intending  to  re* 
turn  to  Bath  with  their  mother,  when  her  visit  at 
the  Hall  is  over,  you  will  then  find  here  ezactiy 
the  retirement  in  question.  I  have  made  in  the 
orchard  the  best  winter-walk  in  all  the  parish, 
sheltered  fin>m  the  east,  and  firom  the  north-east, 
and  open  to  the  sun,  except  at  his  rising,  all  the 
day.  Then  we  will  have  Homer  and  Don  Gtuix- 
ote :  and  then  we  will  have  saunter  and  chat,  and 
one  laugh  more  before  we  die.  Our  orchiurd  is 
alive  with  creatures  of  all  kinds :  poultry  of  every 
denomination  swarms  in  it,  and  pigs,  the  drollest 
in  the  worid ! 

I  rejoioe  that  we  have  a  cousin  Charles  also,  a» 
well  as  a  oousin  Efeniy,  who  has  had  the  address 
to  win  the  good-Ukings  of  the  Chancellor.  May 
he  fiure  the  better  for  it  I  As  too^ysnlf,  I  have  long 
since  ceased  to  have  any  expectaxivns  firom  that 
quarter.    Yet,  if  he  were  indeed  mortified  as  you 


some  time  with  us.  We  shall  shortiy  receive  firom  |  say  (and  no  doubt  yon  have  particular  reasons  for 
London  our  okl  firiends  the  Newtons  (he  was  once  thinking  so,)  and  repented  to  that  degree  of  his 
minister  of  Olney);  and,  when  they  leave  us,  we  hasty  ezeitions  in  fi&vour  of  the  present  oceupant, 


expect  that  Lady  Hesketh  will  succeed  them,  per- 


who  can  tell  1  he  wants  neither  means  nor  mat^ 


haps  to  spend  the  summer  here,  and  poasibiy  the  agement,  but  ean  easily  at  some  fiitare  period  f»- 
22  %J> 
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diDW  tlie  evil,  if  he  chooon  to  do  it.  Bat  in  the 
nean  time  life  steals  away,  and  shortlj  neither  he 
wiD  be  in  circomatances  to  do  me  a  kindneae,  nor 
I  to  receive  one  at  luB  hands.  Let  him  make  haste, 
therefore,  or  he  will  die  a  pronuae  in  my  debt, 
which  he  will  never  be  able  to  perform.  Your 
commanications  on  this  sabject  are  as  safe  as  you 
ean  wish  them.  We  divulge  nothing  but  what 
might  appear  in  the  magazine,  nor  that  without 
great  consideration. 

I  must  tell  you  a  feat  of  my  dog  Bean.  Walk- 
ing by  the  river  side,  I  observed  some  water-lilies 
floating  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bank.  They 
are  a  large  white  flower,  with  an  orange  coloured 
eye,  very  beautifiil.  I  had  a  desire  to  gather  one, 
a]*d,  having  your  long  cane  in  my  hand,  by  the 
help  of  it  endeavoured  to  bring  one  of  them  with- 
in my  reach.  But  the  attempt  proved  vain,  and  1 
walked  forward.  Beau  had  all  the  while  observed 
me  very  attentively.  Returning  soon  after  toward  the 
same  place,  I  observed  him  plunge  into  the  river, 
while  I  was  about  forty  yards  distant  from  him ; 
and  when  I  had  nearly  reached  the  spot,  ho  swam 
to  land  with  a  lily  in  his  mouth,  which  he  came 
and  laid  at  my  foot 

Mr.  Rose,  whom  I  have  mentioned  to  you  as  a 
visiter  of  mine  for  the  first  time  soon  ailer  you  Icfl 
us,  writes  me  word  that  he  has  seen  my  ballads 
against  the  8lave>mongerB,  but  not  in  print.  'Wlierc 
he  met  with  them,  I  know  not.  Mr.  Bull  begged 
hard  for  leave  to  print  them  at  Newport-Pagnel, 
and  I  refused,  thinking  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
anticipate  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others,  at  whose 
pressing  instance  I  composed  them,  in  their  design 
to  print  them.  But  perhaps  I  need  not  have  been 
so  squeamish ;  for  the  opportunity  to  publish  tly;m 
in  London  seems  now  not  only  ripe,  but  rotteiL  I 
am  well  content  There  is  but  one  of  them  with 
which  I  am  myself  satisfied,  though  I  have  heard 
them  all  well  spoken  of  But  there  are  veiy  few 
things  of  my  ovfn  composition,  that  I  can  endure 
to  read,  when  they  have  been  written  a  month, 
though  at  first  they  seem  to  me  to  be  all  perfection. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  who  has  been  much  the  happier 
since  the  time  of  your  return  hither  has  been  in 
some  sort  setUed,  begs  me  to  make  her  kindest  re- 
membrance.   Yours,  my  dear,  most  truly,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  July  28,  1788. 
1 1'  Lb  in  vain  that  you  tell  me  you  have  no  talent 
at  description,  while  in  fact  you  describe  better 
tnan  any  body.  You  have  given  me  a  most  com> 
p'ete  idea  of  your  mansion  and  its  situation ;  and 
I  iiouM  not  that  with  your  letter  in  my  hand  by 
way  of  map,  could  I  be  set  down  on  the  spot  in  a 
nviment,  I  should  find  myself  quolificil  to  take  my 


walks  and  my  pastime  in  whatever  qnaiier  of  jronr 
paradise  it  should-  ptease  me  the  most  to  visit,  "We 
also,  as  you  know,  have  scenes  at  Weston  worthy 
of  description;  but  because  you  know  them  ^^ell, 
I  will  only  say  that  one  of  them  has,  vrithin  these 
few  days,  been  much  inq>roved ;  I  mean  the  lime 
walk.    By  the  help  of  the  axe  and  the  woodbill, 
which  have  of  late  been  constantly  emfdoycd  in 
cutting  out  all  straggling  branches  that  intercept- 
ed the  arch,  Mr.  Throckmorton  has  now  definctj 
it  with  such  exactness,  that  no  cathedral  in  the 
world  can  show  one  of  more  magnificence  or  bea  ci- 
ty.   I  bless  myself  that  I  live  so  near  it  *,  for  were 
it  distant  several  miles,  it  would  be  well  worth 
while  to  vint  it,  merely  as  an  object  of  taste ;  not 
to  mention  the  refreshment  of  such  a  gloom  both 
to  the  eyes  and  spirits.    And  these  are  the  things 
which  our  modern  improvers  of  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  have  displaced  without  mercy ;  because, 
forsooth,  they  are  rectilinear.    It  is  a  wonder  they 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  sunbeams  for  the  aams 
reason. 

Have  you  seen  the  account  of  tve  hundred  ce- 
lebrated authors  now  living  1    I  am  one  of  them ; 
but  stand  charged  with  the  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour of  totally  neglecting  method ;  an  accusa- 
tion which,  if  the  gentleman  would  take  the  pains 
to  read  me,  he  would  find  sufiidcnltiy  refuted.    1 
am  conscious  at  least  myself  of  having  laboured 
much  in  the  arrangement  of  my  matter,  and  of 
having  given  to  the  several  parts  of  my  book  of 
the  Task,  as' well  as  to  each  poem  in  the  first  vo- 
lume, that  sort  of  slight  connexion,  which  poetry 
demands;  for  in  poetry,  (except  professedly  of  the 
didactic  kind)  a  logical  precision  would  be  stiff, 
pedantic,  and  ridiculous.    But  there  is  no  pleasing 
some  critics ;  the  comfort  is,  that  I  am  contented, 
whether  tliey  bo  pleased  or  not    At  the  same 
time,  to  my  honour  be  it  spoken,  the  chronicler  of 
us  five  hundred  prodigies  bestows  on  me,  for  aught 
I  know,  more  commendations  than  on  any  other 
of  my  confraternity.    May  he  live  to  write  the 
histories  of  as  many  thousand  poets,  and  find  me 
the  very  best  among  them ;  Amen ! 

I  join  with  you,  my  dearest  coz,  in  wishing  that 
I  owned  the  fee  simple  of  all  the  beautiful  scenes 
around  you,  but  such  emoluments  were  never  de» 
signed  for  poets.  Am  I  not  happier  than  ever  poet 
was,  in  having  thee  for  my  cousin,  and  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  thy  arrival  here  whenever  Strawber- 
ry-lull shall  lose  thee  1  Ever  thine,  W.  C 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  August  9,  1788. 
The  Newtons  are  still  here,  and  continue  with 
us  I  believe  until  the  15th  of  the  month.    Here  it 
also  my  friend  Mr.  Rose,  a  valuable  young  man, 
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who,  attracted  by  the  effluvia  of  my  genhu,  found 
me  out  in  my  retirement  last  January  twelvemonth. 
I  have  not  permitted  him  to  be  idle,  but  have  made 
him  transcribe  for  me  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad. 
He  brings  me  the  compliments  of  several  of  the 
literati,  with  whom  he  is  acquainted  in  town,  and 
tells  me,  that  from  Dr.  Maclain,  whom  he  saw 
lately,  he  learns  that  my  book  is  in  the  hands  of 
sixty  different  persons  at  the  Hague,  who  are  all 
enchanted  with  it,  not  forgetting  the  said  Dr.  Mac- 
'ain  himself,  who  tells  him  that  he  reads  it  every 
day,  and  is  always  the  better  for  it    O  rare  we ! 

I  have  been  employed  this  morning  in  compos- 
ing a  Latin  motto  for  the  king's  clock ;  the  embel- 
lishments of  which  are  by  Mr.  Bacon.  That 
gentleman  breakfasted  with  us  on  Wednesday, 
naving  come  thirty-seven  miles  out  of  his  way 
on  purpose  to  see  your  cousin.  At  his  request  I 
have  done  it,  and  have  made  two ;  he  will  choose 
that  which  liketh  him  best.  Mr.  Bacon  is  a  most 
excellent  man,  and  a  most  agreeable  companion : 
I  would  that  he  lived  not  so  remote,  or  that  he  had 
more  opportunity  of  trayeling. 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  syllable  of  the 
rhyming  correspondence  between  me  and  my 
poor  brother  left,  save  and  except  the  six  lines  of 
t  quoted  in  yours.  I  had  the  whole  of  it,  but 
it  perished  in  the  wreck  of  a  thousand  other  things, 
when  I  left  the  Temple.    Breakfast  calls.    Adieu ! 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

HT  DEAA  FRIEND,  WeMtotif  Aug.  18, 1788. 

I  LEFT  you  with  a  sensible  regret,  alleviated 
only  by  the  conaideratbn  that  I  shall  see  yon  again 
in  October.  I  was  under  some  concern  also,  lest, 
not  being  able  to  give  you  any  certain  directions 
nor  knowing  where  you  might  find  a  guide,  you 
should  wander  and  fatigue  yourself,  good  walker 
as  you  are,  before  you  could  reach  Northampton. 
Perhaps  you  heard  me  whistle  just  after  our  sepa- 
ration ;  it  was  to  call  back  Beau,  who  was  run- 
ning after  you  with  all  speed,  to  intreat  you  to  re- 
turn with  me.  For  my  part,  1  took  my  own  time 
to  return,  and  did  not  reach  home  till  after  one ; 
and  then  so  weary,  that  I  was  glad  of  my  great 
chair,  to  the  comforts  of  which  I  added  a  crust 
and  a  glass  of  rum  and  water,  not  without  great 
occasion.    Such  a  foot-traveller  am  I. 

I  am  writing  on  Monday,  but  whether  I  shall 
finish  my  letter  this  morning  depends  on  Mrs. 
TJnvfin's  coming  sooner  or  later  down  to  breakfast 
Something  tells  me  that  you  set  off  to-day  for  Bir- 
mingham; and  though  it  be  a  sort  of  Iricism  to 
ftay  here,  I  beseech  you  take  caie  of  yourself,  for 
the  day  threatens  great  heat,  I  can  not  lielp  it ;  the 
weather  may  be  cold  enough  at  the  time  when 


that  good  advice  shall  reach  you :  but  be  it  hot,  ot 
be  it  cold,  to  a  man  that  travds  as  you  travel,  tak«< 
care  of  yourself,  caU  never  be  an  unseasonable 
caution.  I  am  sometimes  distressed  on  this  ac- 
count; for  though  yon  are  young,  and  well  made 
for  such  exploits,  those  very  dreumstances  are 
more  likely  than  any  thing  to  betray  yon  into  dan- 
ger. 

Conarule  quid  yalcant  planta,  quid  ferre  recusenc 

The  Newtons  left  us  on  Friday.  We  frequent 
ly  talked  about  you  after  your  departure,  and  every 
thing  that  was  spoken  was  to  your  advantage.  1 
know  they  will  be  glad  to  see  you  in  London,  and 
perhaps  when  your  summer  and  autumn  rambles 
are  over,  you  will  a£R>rd  them  that  pleasure.  The 
Throckmortons  are  equally  well  disposed  to  you, 
and  them  also  I  recommend  to  you  as  a  valuable 
connexion,  the  rather  because  you  can  only  culti> 
vate  it  at  Weston. 

I  have  not  been  idle  since  you  went,  having  not 
only  laboured  as  usual  at  the  Iliad,  but  composed 
ti, spick  and  span  new  piece,  called  "The  Dog 
and  the  Water-Lily,"  which  you  shall  see  when 
we  meet  again.  I  believe  I  related  to  you  the  in- 
cident which  is  the  subject  of  it  I  have  also  read 
most  of  Lavater's  Aphorisms ;  they  appear  to  me 
some  of  them  wise,  many  of  tliem  whimsical,  a 
few  of  them  false,  and  not  a  few  of  them  extrava- 
gant Nil  iUi  medium.  If  he  finds  in  a  man  the 
feature  or  quality  that  he  approves,  he  deifies  him ; 
if  the  contrary,  he  is  a  devil.  His  verdict  is  in 
neither  case,  I  suppose,  a  just  one.  W.  0. 


•  TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wuton,  Sept.  11, 1788. 

Since  your  departiue  I  have  twice  visited  the 
oak,  and  with  my  intention  to  push  my  inquiries 
a  mile  beyond  it,  where  it  seems  I  should  have 
found  another  oak,  much  larger,  and  much  more 
respectable  than  the  former,  but  once  I  was  hin- 
dered by  the  rain,  and  once  by  the  suHriness  of 
the  day.  This  latter  oak  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Judith  many  ages,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  an  oak  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  If  I 
have  not  an  opportunity  to  reach  it  before  your  ar- 
rival here,  we  will  attempt  that  exploit  together ; 
and  even  if  I  should  have  been  able  to  visit  it  em 
you  come,  I  shall  yet  be  glad  to  do  so ;  for  the 
pleasure  of  extraordinary  eights,  like  all  othei 
pleasures,  is  doubled  by  the  participation  of  s 
friend. 

You  wish  for  a  copy  of  my  little  dog's  eulo- 
gium,  which  I  will  therefore  transcribe:  but  bv 
so  doing,  I  shall  leave  myself  but  scanty  room  Un 
prose. 

I  shall  be  sorry  if  our  neighbours  at  the  hali 
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•hoiild  have  left  ii,  when  we  have  the  pleasuie  of 
■eeing  you.  I  want  yon  to  lee  them  soon  again, 
that  a  little  eoiwuetudo  may  wear  off  restraint; 
and  yon  may  be  able  to  improiTe  the  advantage  you 
have  already  gained  in  that  quarter.  I  jntied  you 
ftrthe  feara  which  deprived  you  of  your  unde'e  com- 
pany, and  the  more  having  sufiered  lo  much  by 
those  fiean  myself.  Fight  against  that  vicious  fear, 
for  such  it  is,  as  strenuously  as  you  can.  It  is  the 
worst  enemy  that  can  attack  a  man  destined  to 
the  ferom — it  ruined  me.  To  associate  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  most  respectable  company,  for 
good  sense  and  good  breeding,  is,  I  believe,  the 
only,  at  least  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  remedy.  The 
society  of  men  of  pleasure  will  not  cure  it,  but 
rather  leaves  us  more  exposed  to  its  influence  in 
company  of  better  persons. 
Now  for  the  Dog  and  the  Water-Uly.* 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wuton,  Sept.  25, 1787. 

Bay  wfait  lathe  thing bj  my  Riddla  dealgo'd 
Which  you  carried  to  Loodoo,  and  yet  left  behind. 

I  EXPECT  your  answer  and  without  a  fee. — The 
half  hour  next  before  breakfast  I  devote  to  you. 
The  moment  Mrs.  Unwin  arrives  in  the  study, 
be  what  I  have  written  much  or  little,  I  shall  makq 
my  bow,  and  take  leave.  If  you  live  to  be  a  judge, 
as  if  I  augur  right  you  will,  I  shall  .expect  to  hear 
of  a  walking  dvcuit. 

I  was  shocked  at  what  you  tell  me  of  . 

Superior  talents,  it  seems,  give  no  security  for  pro- 
priety of  conduct ;  on  the  contrary,  having  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  nourish  pride,  they  often  betray 
the  possessor  into  such  mistakes,  as  men  more 
moderately  gifted  never  commit  Ability  there- 
fore is  not  wisdom,  and  an  ounce  of  grace  is  a  bet- 
ter guard  against  gross  absurdity  than  the  bright- 
est talents  in  the  world. 

1  rejoice  that  you  are  prepared  for  transcript 
work:  here  will  be  plenty  for  you.  The  day  on 
which  you  shall  receive  this,  I  beg  you  will  re- 
member to  drink  one  glass  at  least  to  the  suacess 
of  the  Iliad,  which  I. finished  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, and  yesterday  began  the  Odyssey.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  I  shall  perceive  myself  travel- 
mg  in  another  road ;  the  objects  around  me  are 
at  present  so  much* the  same;  Olympus,  and  a 
council  of  gods,  meet  me  at  my  first  entrance.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  weary  of  heroes  and  dei- 
ties, and,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  shall  be  glad 
for  variety's  sake,  to  exchange  their  company  for 
IfiAt  of  a  Cyclops. 

*  Oowpei^  Foemft 


Weston  has  not  been  without  its  tragedies  since 
you  left  us ;  Mrs.  Throckmortcm's  piping  buD-fineh 
has  been  eaten  by  arat,  and  the  villain  left  nothing 
but  poor  Bully's  beak  behind  him.  It  wiU  be  a 
wonder  if  this  event  does  not,  at  some  convement 
time^  employ  my  versifying  passiim.  Did  ever 
fair  lady,  from  the  Lesbia  of  Catullus  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  lose  her  bird  and  find  no  poet  to  com- 
memorate the  loss  1  W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wiutonj  Nov.  30, 17B8. 

YotTR  letter,  accompanying  the  books  with  which 
you  have  fevoured  me,  and  for  which  I  return 
you  a  thousand  thanks,  did  not  arrive  till  yester* 
day.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  taking  now 
and  then  a  peep  at  my  old  friend  Vincent  Bourne; 
the  neatest  of  all  men  in  his  versification,  though 
when  I  was  under  his  Ashership,  at  Westminster 
the  most  slovenly  in  his  person.  He  was  so  in- 
attentive to  his  boys,  and  so  indififerent  whether 
they  brought  him  good  or  bad  exercises,  or  none 
at  all,  that  he  seemed  determined,  as  he  was  the 
best,  so  to  be  the  last  Latin  poet  of  the  Westminster 
line;  a  plot  which,  I  believe,  he  executed  very  soo- 
cessfully ;  for  I  have  not  heard  of  any  who  baa  at 
aO  deserved  to  be  compared  with  him. 

We  have  had  hardly  any  ndn  or  snow  since 
you  left  us;  the  roads  are  accordingly  as  dry  as  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  and  the  opportunity  of 
walking  much  more  fevourable.  We  have  no 
season  in  my  mind  so  pleasant  as  such  a  winter: 
and  I  account  it  particularly  fortimate  that  sneh 
it  proves,  my  cousin  being  with  us.  She  is  in 
good  health,  and  cheerful,  so  are  we  all;  and  this 
I  say,  knowing  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  it,  for  you 
have  seen  the  time  when  this  could  not  be  said  of 
all  your  friends  at  Weston.  We  shall  rejoice  to 
see  you  here  at  Christmas;  but  I  reooUected  when 
I  hinted  such  an  excursion  by  word  of  mouth,  you 
gave  me  no  great  encouragement  to  expect -you. 
Minds  alter,  and  yours  may  be  of  the  numbor  of 
those  that  do  so;  and  if  it  should,  you  will  be  eD> 
tirely  welcome  to  us  all.  Were  there  no  otiier 
reason  for  your  coming  than  merely  the  pleasuie 
it  will  afford  to  us,  that  reason  alone  would  be 
sufikient;  but  after  so  many  toils,  and  with  tc 
many  more  in  prospect,  it  seems  essential  to  yout 
well-being  that  you  should  allow  yourself  a  respite, 
which  perhaps  you  can  take  as  comfortably  (I  am 
sure  as  quiet^)  here  as  any  where. 

The  ladies  beg  to  be  remembered  to  you  with 
all  possible  esteem  and  regard;  they  are  just  eome 
down  to  breakfast,  and  being  at  this  moment  ex* 
tremely  talkative,  oblige  me  to  put  an  end  to  my 
letter.    Adieu.  W«  C. 
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TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

Weston-Vnderwood,  Dee,  2, 1*788. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND* 

I  TOLD  you  lately  that  I  had  an  ambition  to  in- 
troduce to  your  acquaintance  my  valuable  friend, 
Mr.  Roee.  He  is  now  before  yon.  You  will  find 
him  a  person  of  genteel  manners  and  agreeable 
oonyersation.  As  to  his  other  virtues  and  good 
qualities,  which  are  many,  and  not  often  found  in 
men  of  hk  years,  I  consign  them  over  to  your  own 
discernment,  perfectly  sure  that  none  will  escape 
you.  I  give  you  joy  of  each  other,  and  remain, 
my  dear  old  friend,  most  truly  yours,       W.  C. 


TO  ROBERT  SMITH,  ESO. 

WestonrUnderwood,  Dee.  20,  1788. 

BAT  DEAR  SIR, 

Mrs.  Unwin  is  in  tolerable  health,  and  adds 
her  warmest  thanks  to  mine  for  your  favour,  and 
for  your  obliging  inquiries.  My  own  health  is 
better  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  Long 
tiine  I  had  a  stomach  that  would  digest  nothing, 
and  now  nothing  disagrees  with  it;  an  amend- 
nwnt  for  which  I  am,  under  Grod,  indebted  to  the 
dally  use  of  soluble  tartar,  which  I  have  never 
omitted  these  two  years.  I  am  still,  as  you  may 
suppose,  occupied  in  my  long  labour.  The  Iliad 
hui  nearly  received  its  last  polish.  And  I  have 
adTanced  in  a  rough  copy  as  far  as  to  the  ninth 
book  of  the  Odyssey.  My  friends  are  some  of 
them  in  haste  to  see  the  work  printed,  and  my 
answer  to  them  is — "  I  do  nothing  else,  and  this 
I  do  day  and  night — ^it  roust  in  time  be  finished." 

My  thoughts,  however,  are  not  engaged  to 
Homer  only.  I  can  not  be  so  much  a  poet  as  not 
to  feel  greatly  for  the  King,  the  Gtueen,  and  the 
country.  My  speculations  on  these  subjects  are 
Indeed  melancholy,  for  no  such  tragedy  has  be- 
iallen  in  my  day.  We  are  forbidden  to  trust  in 
man;  I  will  not  therefore  say  I  trust  in  Mr.  Pitt : 
—but  in  his  counsels,  under  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, the  remedy  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found,  if  a 
remedy  there  be.  His  integrity,  firmness,  and 
sagacity,  are  the  only  human  means  that  seem 
adequate  to  the  great  emergence. 

You  say  nothing  of  your  ovni  health,  of  which 
I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  heard  favoura- 
bly. May  you  long  enjoy  the  best.  Neither  Mrs. 
Unwin  nor  myself  have  a  sincerer,  or  a  warmer 
wish,  than  for  your  felicity. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir. 
Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  T%«  Lodgc^  Jan.  19, 1789. 

I  HATE  taken,  since  you  went  away,  many  of 
the  walks  which  we  have  taken  together;  and 
none  of  them,  I  believe,  without  thoughts  of  you. 
I  have,  though  not  a  good  memory,  in  general, 
yet  a  good  local  memory,  and  can  lecoUect,  by 
the  help  of  a  tree  or  a  stile,  what  you  said  on  that 
particular  spot.  For  this  reason  I  purpose,  when 
the  summer  is  come,  to  walk  with  a  book  in  my 
pocket;  what  I  read  at  my  fireude  I  forget,  but 
what  I  read  under  a  hedge,  or  at  the  side  of  a 
pond,  that  pond  and  that  hedge  vnll  always  bring 
to  my  remembrance;  and  this  is  a  sort  of  memoria 
iechnicOj  which  I  would  recommend  to  you  if  I 
did  not  know  that  you  have  no  occasion  for  it. 

I  am  reading  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  still  hold 
the  same  opinion  of  his  book,  as  when  you  wen 
here.  There  are  in  it,  undoubtedly,  some  awk- 
wardnesses of  phrase,  and,  which  is  worse,  here 
and  there  some  unequivocal  indications  of  a  vanity 
not  easily  pardonable  in  a  man  of  his  years;  but 
on  the  whole  I  find  it  amusing,  and  to  me  at  least, 
to  whom  every  thing  that  has  passed  ih  the  lite- 
rary world  within  these  five-and-twenty  years  is 
new,  sufiScienUy  replete  with  information.  Mr. 
Throckmorton  told  me  about  three  days  since, 
that  it  was  lately  reoonunended  to  him  by  a  sen- 
sible man,  as  a  book  that  would  give  him  great 
insight  into  the  history  of  modem  literature,  and 
modem  men  of  letters,  a  oonmiendation  which  I 
really  think  it  merits.  Fifty  years  hence,  per- 
haps, the  world  will  feel  itself  oUiged  to  hioL 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 


MY  DEAR  SIR,  Tfie  Lodgc,  Jan.  24, 1789. 

We  have  heard  from  my  cousin  in  Norfolk- 
street;  she  reached  home  safely,  and  in  good  time. 
An  observation  suggests  itself,  which,  though  I 
have  but  little  time  for  obsCTvation  making,  I 
must  allow  myself  time  to  mention.  Accidents, 
as  we  call  them,  generally  occur  when  there  seems 
least  reason  to  expect  them;  if  a  friend  of  ours  tra- 
vels far  in  different  roads,  and  at  an  unfavourable 
season,  we  are  reasonably  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  one  in  whom  we  take  so  much  interest;  yel 
how  seldom  do  we  hear  a  tri^ical  account  of  such 
a  journey!  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  home,  in  ou; 
yard  or  garden,  perhaps  in  our  parlour,  that  dis- 
aster finds  us;  in  any  place,  in  short,  where  we 
seem  perfecUy  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  The 
Itseon  inculcated  by  such  a  procedure  on  the  part 
of  Providence  towards  us  seems  to  be  that  of  |iei« 
petual  dependence. 
i>2 


COWFER'S  WORKS. 


Hftving  preached  thii  leniMm,  I  mut  haiten  to 
a  dose;  you  know  that  I  am  not  idle,  nor  can  I 
affoTd  to  be  lo.  I  would,  gladly  spend  more  time 
with  y<Hi|  but  by  aome  means  or  other  thk  day 
has  hitheato  proved  a  day  of  hindranoe  and  con- 

W.  C. 


TO  1HE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAA  FRIEND,  Wtttofl,  Jan,  29,  1799. 

I  aBALL  be  a  belter,  at  leaot  a  more  frequent 
oorreapondent,  when  I  have  done  with  Homer.  I 
am  not  forgetful  of  any  letters  thai  I  owe,  and 
least  of  all  foigetftil  of  my  debts  in  that  way  to 
you;  on  the  contrary,  I  live  in  a  pontinnal  state 

of  self-reproach  ibr  not  writing  more  punctually;!    Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  when  I  wrote 
but  the  old  Grecian,  whom  I  charge  myself  never 
>o  neglect,  lest  I  should  never  finish  him,  has  at 


know  not:  but  imagine  that  any  time  after  the 
month  of  Jane  you  win  be  sue  to  find  her  with 
us,  which  1  mention,  knowing  that  to  meet  yoo 
will  add  a  relish  to  all  the  pleasures  she  can  find 
at  Weston. 

When  1  wrote  those  lines  on  the  Queen's  rmt, 
I  thought  I  had  per£nmed  well;  but  it  belongs  to 
me,  as  1  have  tokl  you  before,  to  dislike  whatever 
I  write  when  it  has  been  written  a  month.  The 
performance  was  therefore  sinking  in  my  fstfwn, 
when  your  approbation  of  it,  arriving  in  good  tinne, 
buoyed  it  up  again.  It  will  now  keep  poaMssaoa 
of  the  place  it  holds  in  my  good  opinion,  beraiisft 
it  has  been  favoured  with  yours;  and  a  copy  will 
certainly  be  at  your  service  whenever  you  choose 
to  have  one. 


present  a  voice  that  seems  to  drown  all  other  de- 
mands, and  many  to  which  I  could  listen  with 
more  pleasure  than  even  to  his  0«  roiundum.  I 
am  now  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  con- 
versing with  the  dead.  Invoke  the  Muse  in  my 
behalf,  that  I  may  roll  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  with 
some  sucdess.  To  do  it  as  Homer  has  done  it  is, 
I  suppose,  in  our  verse  and  language,  impossible; 
but  I  will  hoipe  not  to  labour  altogether  to  as  little 
purpose  as  Sisyphus  himself  did. 

Though  I  meddle  little  with  politics,  and  can 
find  but  little  leinire  to  do  so,  the  present  state  of 
things  unavoidably  engages  a  share  of  my  atten- 
tion. But  as  they  say,  Archimedes,  when  Syra- 
euse  was  taken,  was  found  busied  in  the  solution 
of  a  problem,  so  come  what  may,  I  shall  be  found 
translating  Homer. 

Sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 


the  line, 

God  made  the  ooonlzy,  and  mun  made  Ihs  toin^ 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  7%tf  Jjodge,  May  20, 1789. 

Finding  myself,  between  twelve  and  one,  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  book  of  the  Odyraey,  I  give 
the  interval  between  the  present  moment  and  the 
time  of  walking,  to  you.  If  I  write  letters  before 
I  sit  down  to  Homer,  I  feel  my  spirits  too  flat  for 
poetry;  and  too  flat  for  letter  writing  if  I  address 
myself  to  Homer  first;  but  the  last  I  choose  as  the 
least  evil,  because  my  friends  will  pardon  my  dul- 
ftess,  but  the  public  will  not. 

I  had  been  some  days  uneasy  on  your  account, 
when  yours  arrived.  Wo  should  have  rejoiced  to 
nave  seen  you,  would  your  engagements  have  per- 
mitted: but  in  the  autumn  I  hope,  if  not  before,  we 
•hall  have  the  pleasuro  to  receive  you.  At  what 
time  wo  may  expect  Lady  Hesketh,  at  present  I 


I  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  that  very  a- 
milar  one,  which  you  quote  finom  Hawkins  Brown. 
It  convinces  me  that  critics  (and  none  more  than 
Warton,  io  lus  notes  on  Milton's  minor  poemB)| 
have  oflen  charged  authors  with  borrowing  what 
they  drew  fiom  their  own  fund.  Brown  was  an 
entertaining  companion  when  he  had  drunk  his 
bottle,  but  not  before;  this  proved  a  snare  to  him, 
and  he  would  sometimes  drink  too  much;  but  I 
know  not  that  he  was  chargeable  with  any  other 
irregularities.  He  had  those  among  his  intimates 
who  would  not  have  been  such  had  ho  been  other- 
wise  viciously  inclined;  the  Duncombes,  in  parti* 
cular,  fiither  and  son,  who  were  of  unblemished 
morals.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  T7^  Lodge,  June  5, 1789. 

I  AM  going  to  give  you  a  deal  of  trouble,  but 
London  folks  must  be  content  to  be  troubled  by 
country  folks;  for  in  London  only  can  our  strange 
necessities  be  supplied.  You  must  buy  for  me, 
if  you  please,  a  cuckoo  clock;  and  now  I  will  tell 
you  where  they  are  sold,  which,  Londoner  as  you 
are,  it  is  possible  you  may  not  know.  They  are 
sold,  I  am  informed,  at  more  houses  than  one,  in 
tliat  narrow  part  of  Holbom  which  leads  into 
Broad  St.  Giles.  It  seems  they  are  well  going 
clocks,  and  cheap,  which  arc  the  two  best  recom- 
mendations of  any  clock.  They  are  made  in  Ger- 
many, and  such  numbers  of  them  are  annually 
imported,  that  they  arc  become  even  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce. 

I  return  you  many  thanks  for  Boswrll's  Tour. 
I  read  it  to  Mrs.  Unwin  after  supper,  and  wo  find 
it  amusing.    There  is  much  traish  in  it,  as  there 


\ 
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Let.  399, 900, 901. 


LETTERS. 


ImMt  always  be  in  every  namtive  that  relates  in- 
ducriminately  all  that  passed.  But  now  and  then 
the  Doctor  speaks  like  an  oracle,  and  that  makes 
amends  for  ail.  Sir  John  was  a  coxcomb,  and 
Boswell  is  not  less  a  coxcomb,  though  of  another 
kind.  I  fancy  Johnson  made  coxcombs  of  all  his 
friends,  and  they  in  return  made  him  a  coxcomb; 
for  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  such  he  certainly 
was,  and,  flattered  as  he  was,  he  was  sure  to  be 
so. 

Thanlu  for  your  invitation  to  Xiondon,  but  un- 
less London  can  come  to  me,  I  fear  we  shall  never 
meet.  I  was  sure  that  you  would  love  my  friend, 
when  yon  should  once  be  well  acquainted  with 
him;  and  equally  sure  that  he  would  take  kindly 
to  you. 

Now  for  Homer.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  D£AR  FRIEND,  Weston,  June  16, 1789. 

You  will  naturally  suppose  that  the  letter  in 
which  you  announced  your  marriage  occasioned 
me  some  concern,  though  in  my  answer  I  had  the 
wisdom  to  conceal  it.  The  account  you  gave  me 
of  the  object  of  your  choice  was  such  as  left  me 
at  liberty  to  form  conjectures  not  very  comfortable 
lo  mysd^  if  my  friendship  for  you  were  indeed 
sincere.  I  have  since  however  been  suffidently 
consoled.  Your  brother  Chester  has  informed  mc, 
that  you  have  married  not  only  one  of  the  most 
agreeable,  but  one  of  the  most  accomplished  wo- 
men in  the  kingdom.  It  is  an  old  maxim,  that  it 
is  better  to  exceed  expectation  than  to  disappoint 
it,  and  with  this  maxim  in  your  view  it  was,  no 
doubt,  that  yoti  dwelt  only  on  circumstances  of  dis- 
advantage, and  would  not  treat  me  with  a  recital 
of  others  which  abundantly  overweigh  them.  I  now 
congratulate  not  you  only,  but  myself,  and  truly 
rejoice  that  my  friend  has  chosen  for  his  fellow- 
traveller  through  the  remaining  stages  of  his  jour- 
ney, a  companion  who  will  do  honour  to  his  dis- 
cernment, and  make  his  way,  so  far  as  it  can  de- 
pend on  a  wifo  io  do  so,  pleasant  to  the  last. 

My  verses  on  the  Ctueen's  visit  to  London  either 
have  been  printed,  or  soon  will  be,  in  the  World. 
The  finishing  to  which  you  objected  I  have  alter- 
ed, and  have  substituted  two  new  stanzas  instead 
of  it  Two  others  also  I  have  struck  out,  another 
critic  having  objected  to  them.  1  think  I  am  a 
very  tractable  sort  of  a  poet  Most  of  my  frater- 
mty  would  as  soon  shorten  the  noses  of  their  chil- 
dren because  they  were  said  to  be  too  long,  as  thus 
dock  their  u>mpositions  in  compliance  with  the 
opinion  of  others.  I  beg  that  when  my  life  shall 
be  written  hereafter,  my  authorship's  ductability 
of  temper  may  not  be  forgotten ! 

I  am,  my  dear  firiend,  ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESu.  "  ^  ^ 
Aicrco  MID,  The  Lodge^  June  20, 1' 

I  AM  truly  sorry  that  it  must  be  so  long  befo) 
we  can  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  My  cousin, 
in  her  last  letter  but  one,  inspired  me  with  other 
expectations,  expressing  a  purpose,  if  the  matter 
could  be  so  contrived,  of  bringing  you  with  her: 
I  was  willing  to  believe  that  you  had  consulted 
together  on  the  subject,  and  found  it  feasible.  A 
month  was  formerly  a  trifle  in  my  account,  but  at 
my  present  age  I  give  it  all  its  importance,  and 
grudge  that  so  many  months  should  yet  pass,  in 
which  I  have  not  even  a  glimpse  of  those  Move, 
and  of  whom,  the  course  of  nature  considered,  I' 
must  ere  long  take  leave  forever — but  I  shall  live 
till  August 

Many  thanks  for  the  cuckoo,  which  arrived  per- 
fectly safe,  and  goes  well,  to  the  amusement  and 
amazement  of  all  who  hear  it  Hannah  lies  awaka 
to  hear  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  wo  have  not 
others  in  the  house  that  admire  liis  music  as  much 
as  she. 

Having  read  both  Hawkins  and  Boswdl,  I  now 
think  myself  almost  as  much  a  master  of  John- 
son's character  as  if  I  had  known  him  personallyi 
and  can  not  but  regret  that  our  bards  of  other  timea 
found  no  such  biographers  as  these.  They  have 
both  been  ridiculed,  and  the  wits  have  had  their 
laugh;  but  such  an  history  of  Milton  or  Shak- 
speore,  as  they  have  given  of  Johnson — O,  how 
desirable! 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

July  18,  1789. 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  madam,  for  your  extract 
from  George's  letter.  I  retain  but  little  Italian, 
yet  that  little  was  so  forcibly  mustered  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  was  myself  the  subject,  that  I 
presently  became  master  of  it  I  have  always  said 
that  George  b  a  poet,  and  I  am  never  in  his  com- 
pany but  I  discover  proois  of  it ;  and  the  delicate 
address  by  which  he  has  managed  his  complimen- 
tary mention  of  me,  convinces  me  of  it  still  more 
than  ever.  Here  are  a  thousand  poets  of  us,  whc 
have  impudence  enough  to  write  for  the  public, 
but  amongst  the  modest  men  who  are  by  diffidence 
restrained  from  such  an  enterprise  are  those  who 
would  eclipse  us  all.  I  wish  that  George  would 
make  the  experiment;  I  would  bind  on  liis  laureln 
with  my  own  hand. 

Your  gardener  has  gone  after  his  wife,  but  hav 
ing  neglected  to  take  his  lyre,  alias  fiddle,  witli 
him,  has  not  yet  brought  home  liis  Eurydice.  Yoiu 
clock  in  the  hall  has  stopped,  and  (strange  to  tell!) 
it  stopped  at  the  sight  of  the  watch-maker.  For 
he  only  looked  at  it,  and  it  has  been  motion! 


COWPER'S  WORK& 
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t>iie,  and  tlie  Hall  is 
k  any  place  pieaaant 
nUes,  that  we  may 
iaiy  11  aU  in  good 
id  often  inqnin  at 
it  aend  their  duty, 
U)ok  notice  of  the 
and  had  we  an  aztiflt 
Here  capable  of  furnishing  me  with  another,  you 
■hoald  read  on  mine,  "  Enoorrt  vne  lettre.^* 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  fiSO. 

The  Lodge,  July  23, 1789. 

Yon  do  well,  my  dear  sir,  to  improve  your  op- 
portunity; to  speak  in  the  rural  phrase,  this  is 
your  sowing  time,  and  the  sheaves  you  look  for  can 
never  be  yours  unless  you  make  that  use  of  it. 
The  colour  of  our  whde  life  is  generally  such  as 
the  three  or  four  first  years,  in  which  we  are  our 
own  masters,  make  it.  Then  it  is  that  we  may 
be  said  to  shape  our  own  destiny,  and  to  treasure 
vp  ibr  ourselves  a  series  of  future  successes  or  dis- 
appointments. Had  I  emi^oyed  my  time  as  vrise- 
ly  as  yon,  in  a  situation  very  similar  to  yours,  I 
had  never  been  a  poet  pei^ps,  but  I  might  by 
this  time  have  acquired  a  character  of  more  im- 
portance in  society;  and  a  situation  in  which  my 
ftiends  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  see  me. 
Bat  three  years  misspent  in  an  attorney's  office 
were  almost  of  coarse  followed  by  several  more 
equally  misspent  in  the  Temple,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  as  the  Italian  epitaph  says,  "  iSS^o 
qui" — The  only  use  I  can  make  of  myself  now, 
at  least  the  best,  is  to  serve  in  terrorem  to  others, 
when  occasion  may  happen  to  offer,  that  they  may 
escape  (so  far  as  my  admonitions  can  have  any 
weight  with  them)  my  folly  and  my  fiite.  When 
you  feel  yourself  tempted  to  relax  a  little  of  the 
strictness  of  your  present  discipline,  and  to  indulge 
in  amusement  incompatible  with  your  future  in- 
terests, think  on  your  friend  at  Weston. 

Having  said  this,  I  shall  next  vrith  my  whole 
heart  invite  you  hither,  and  assure  you  that  I  look 
forward  to  approaching  Augurt  with  great  plea- 
sure, because  it  promises  me  your  company.  Af- 
ter a  little  time  (which  we  ehoJl  wish  longer)  spent 
with  us,  yoo  vrill  return  invigorated  to  your  stu- 
dies, and  pursue  them  vrith  the  more  advantage. 
In  the  mean  time  you  have  lost  Utile,  in  point  of 
season,  by  being  confined  to  London.  Incessant 
lains,  and  meadows  under  water,  have  given  to  the 
summer  the  air  of  winter,  and  the  country  has 
been  deprived  of  half  its  beauties. 

It  IS  time  to  tell  you  that  we  are  well,  and  often 
*aake  yon  our  subject  This  is  the  third  meeting 
«tiar  mv  cousin  and  we  have  had  in  this  country; 


and  a  great  instani^  of  good  fortune  I  arronnt  fe 
in  such  a  worid  as  this,  to  have  expected  soeli 
pleasure  thiioe  without  being  oooe  disappointed. 
Add  to  this  wonder  as  soon  as  yog  can  by  makit^ 
youndf  of  the  party.  W.  C 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Westofi,  Aug.  8,  1^89. 

Come  when  you  will,  or  when  you  can,  yoo  can 
not  come  at  a  wrong  time,  bat  we  shall  expect 
you  on  the  day  mentioned. 

If  you  have  any  book,  that  yon  think  will  make 
pleasant  evening  reading,  bring  it  with  yoa.  I 
now  read  Mrs.  Pioszi's  Travels  to  the  ladiea  after 
supper,  and  shall  probably  have  finished  them  be- 
fore we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yoo.  It 
is  the  fashion,  I  understand,  to  condenm  them. 
But  we  who  make  books  ounelves  are  more  mer* 
ciful  to  book-maken.  I  would  that  eveiy  fiutifi- 
ous  judge  of  authon  were  himself  obliged  to  write; 
there  goes  more  to  the  composition  of  a  volume 
than  many  critics  imagine.  1  have  often  wondcnd 
that  the  same  poet  who  vnrote  the  Dunciad  shoald 
have  written  these  lines, 

TIm  mercy  I  to  othen  chow, 
That  mercy  diow  to  me. 

Alas!  for  Pope,  if  the  mercy  he  showed  to  othen 
was  the  measure  of  the  merey  he  rec^ved  I  he  was 
the  less  pardonable  too,  because  experienced  in  ali 
the  difficulties  of  composition. 

I  scratch  this  between  dinner  and  tea ;  a  time 
when  I  can  not  write  much  without  disordering 
my  noddle,  and  bringing  a  flush  into  my  fiice. 
You  will  excuse  me  therefore  if,  through  respect 
for  the  two  important  considerations  of  health  and 
beauty,  I  conclude  myself. 

Ever  youn,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  WeHon,  Sepi.  24, 1789. 

You  left  us  exactly  at  the  vmmg  time.  Had 
you  staid  till  now,  you  vrould  have  had  the  plea- 
sure  of  hearing  even  my  cousin  say — "  I  am  cold.*' 
— And  the  still  greater  pleasure  of  bdng  warai 
yourself;  for  I  have  had  a  fire  in  the  study  ever 
since  you  went.  It  is  the  fault  of  our  summers, 
that  they  are  hardly  ever  i^arm  or  cold  enough. 
Were  they  warmer,  we  should  not  want  a  fire; 
and  were  they  colder,  we  should  have  one. 

I  have  twice  seen  and  conversed  with  Mr.  /— w 
He  is  witty,  intelligent,  and  agreeable  beyond  the 
common  measure  of  men  who  are  so.  But  it  is 
the  constant  effect  of  a  spirit  of  party  to  make 
those  hateful  to  each  other,  who  are  truly  amiable 
in  themselves. 
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Bean  wiidi  hb  love;  he  was  melancholy  the 


whole  day  after  your  depaitore. 


W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston^  Oct,  4, 1789. 

The  hamper  is  come,  and  come  safe:  and  the 
contents  I  can  a&im  on  my  own  knowledge  are 
excellent  It  chanced  that  another  hamper  and  a 
box  came  hy  the  same  conveyance,  all  which  I  un- 
packed and  expounded  in  the  hall;  my  cousin 
sitting,  mean  time,  on  the  stairs,  spectatress  of  the 
business.  We  diverted  ourselves  with  imagining 
the  manner  in  which  Homer  would  have  described 
the  scene.  Detailed  in  his  circumstantial  way,  it 
would  have  furnished  materials  for  a  paragraph 
of  conaderable  length  in  an  Odyssey. 

TIm  auaw-atufPd  hamper  with  his  ruthlesB  iteel 
He  open'd,  catUng  dieer  th'  Inexted  awda^ 
Which  bound  the  lid  and  lip  secure.    Forth  cams 
The  rufltling  package  firat,  blight  straw  of  wheal, 
O^oats^  or  barley}  next  a  boule  green 
.  ^  Thraai-fuU,  dear  spirits  the  contents^  dtatOl'd 
Iteii^  after  drop  odoroun^  by  the  art 
Of  the  lair  mother  of  his  friend— the  Rose. 

And  80  on. 
I  should  rejoice  to  be  the  hero  of  such  a  tale  in  the 
hands  of  Homer. 

You  will  remember,  I  trust,  that  when  the  state 
of  your  health  or  spirits  calls  for  rural  walks  and 
fresh  air,  yon  have  always  a  retreat  at  Weston. 

We  are  all  well,  all  love  you,  down  to  the  very 
dog ;  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  ex- 
changed langoUr  for  alacrity,  and  the  debility  that 
you  mentioned  for  indefatigable  vigour. 

Mr.  Throckmorton  has  made  me  a  handsome 
present;  Yilloison's  edition  of  the  Iliad, elegantly 
bound  by  Edwards.  If  I  live  long  enough,  by 
the  Cfmtributions  of  my  firiends  1  shall  once  more 
be  possessed  of  a  library.  Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston^  Dee.  16,  1789. 

The  present  appears  to  me  a  wonderful  period 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  That  natbns  so  long 
contentedly  slaves  should  on  a  sudden  become  ena- 
monzed  of  liberty,  and  imderstand,  as  suddenly, 
their  own  natural  right  to  it,  fiaeling  themselves  at 
the  same  time  inspired  with  resolution  to  assert  it, 
nems  difficult  to  account  for  from  natural  causes. 
With  respect  to  the  final  issue  of  all  this,  I  can 
only  say,  that  if,  having  discovered  the  value  of 
hbeity,  they  should  next  discover  the  value  of 
peioe,  and  lastly  the  value  of  the  word  of  God, 
cbey  will  be  happier  than  they  ever  were  since 


the  rebellion  of  the  first  pair,  and  as  happy  as  it  li 
possible  they  should  be  in  the  prennt  life. 

Most  unoerely  yours,  W.  C» 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAOOT. 

MT  DEAR  WALTER, 

I  KNOW  that  you  are  too  reasonable  a  man  to 
expect  any  thing  like  punctually  of  correspond- 
ence from  atranslator  of  Homer,  especially  from  one 
who  is  a  doer  also  of  many  other  things  at  the  same 
time  J  for  I  labour  hard  not  only  to  acquire  a  little 
fame  for  myself,  but  to  win  it  also  for  others,  men 
of  whom  I  know  nothing,  not  even  their  names, 
who  send  me  their  poetiy,  that  by  translating  it 
out  of  prose  into  verM,  I  may  make  it  more  like 
poetry  than  it  was.  Having  heard  all  this,  yoa 
vrill  feel  yourself  not  only  inclined  to  pardon  my 
long  silence,  but  to  pity  me  also  for  the  cause  of  it 
You  may  if  you  please  believe  likewise,  for  it  is 
true,  that  I  have  a  faculty  of  remembering  my 
friends  even  when  I  do  not  write  to  them,  and  of 
loving  them  not  one  jot  the  less,  though  I  leave 
them  to  starve  for  want  of  a  letter  from  me. 
And  now  I  think  you  have  an  apology  both  as  to 
style,  matter,  and  manner,  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable. 

Why  is  the  winter  like  a  backbiter  1  Because 
Solomon  says  that  a  backbiter  separates  between 
chief  fiiends,  and  so  does  the  winter ;  to  this  dirty 
season  it  is  owing,  that  I  see  nothing  of  the  valuar 
ble  Chesters,  whom  indeed  I  see  less  at  all  times 
than  serves  at  all  to  content  me.  I  hear  of  them 
indeed  occasionally  fin>m  my  neighbours  at  the 
Hall,  but  even  of  that  comfort  I  have  lately  en- 
joyed less  than  usual,  Mr.  Throckmorton  having 
been  hindered  by  his  first  fit  of  the  gout  from  hit 
usual  visits  to  Chichely.  The  gout  however 
has  not  prevented  his  making  me  a  handsome 
present  of  a  folio  editbn  of  the  Iliad,  published 
about  a  year  since  at  Venice,  by  a  literate,  who 
calls  himself  Villoison.  It  is  possible  that  yoa 
have  seen  it,  and  that  if  you  have  it  not  yourself^ 
it  has  at  least  found  its  way  into  Xiord  Bagot's 
library.  If  neither  should  be  the  case,  when  1 
write  next  (for  sooner  or  later  I  shall  certainly 
write  to  you  again  if  I  live}  I  will  send  you  some 
pretty  stories  out  of  his  Prolegomena,  which  will 
make  your  hair  stand  on  end,  as  mine  has  stood 
on  end  already,  they  so  horribly  afiect,  in  point  of 
authenticity,  the  credit  of  the  works  of  the  im- 
mortal Homer. 

Wishing  you  and  Mrs.  Bagot  all  the  happincM 
that  a  new  year  can  possibly  bring  with  it,  I  r» 
main  with  Mrs.  Unwinds  best  respects,  yours,  mj 
dear  friend,  with  all  sincerity,  W.  C 

My  paper  mouins  for  the  death  of  Lord  Cop- 
per, my  valuable  cousin  and  much  my  beoetacior. 


aac 
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TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BA60T. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  AM  a  terrible  creature  for  not  writing  aoon- 
er.  but  the  old  excuse  must  serve,  at  least  I  will 
not  occupy  paper  with  the  addition  of  others  un- 
less you  should  insist  on  it,  in  which  case  1  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  them  ready.  Now  to  bu- 
nneas. 

From  Yilloison  I  learn  that  it  was  the  avowed 
opinion  and  persuasion  of  Callimachus  (whose 
hymns  we  both  studied  al  Westminster)  that  Ho- 
mer was  very  imperfectly  understood  even  in  his 
day :  tliat  his  admirers,  deceived  by  the  perspicuity 
of  his  style,  fancied  themselves  masters  of  his 
meaning,  when  in  truth  they  knew  little  about  it. 

Now  we  know  that  Callimachus,  as  I  have  hint- 
ed, was  himself  a  poet,  and  a  good  one ;  he  was 
also  esteemed  a  good  critic ;  he  almost,  if  not  ac- 
tually, adored  Homer,  and  imitated  him  as  neariy 
as  he  could. 

What  shall  we  say  to  this  i  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  say  to  it.  Callimachus  meant,  and  he  could 
mean  nothing  more  by  this  assertion,  than  that 
the  poems  of  Homer  were  in  &ct  an  allegory ; 
that  under  the  obvious  import  of  his  stories  lay 
concealed  a  mystic  sense,  sometimes  philosophical, 
sometimes  religious,  sometimes  moral,  and  that 
the  generality  either  wanted  penetration  or  indus- 
try, or  had  not  been  properly  qualified  by  their 
studies,  to  discover  it.  This  I  can  readily  believe, 
for  I  am  myself  an  ignoramus  in  these  points,  and 
except  here  and  there,  discern  nothing  more  than 
the  letter.  But  if  Callimachus  will  tell  me  that 
even  of  that  I  am  ignorant,  I  hope  soon  by  two 
great  volumes  to  convince  him  of  the  contrary. 

I  learn  also  from  the  same  Yilloison,  that  Pias- 
tratus,  who  was  a  sort  of  Mecsnas  in  Athens, 
where  he  gave  great  encouragement  to  literature, 
and  built  and  furnished  a  public  library,  regretting 
that  there  was  no  complete  copy  of  Homer's  works 
in  the  world,  resolved  to  make  one.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  advertised  rewards  in  all  the  newspapers 
to  those,  who,  being  possessed  memoriter  of  any 
part  or  parccb  of  the  poems  of  that  bard,  would 
resort  to  his  house,  and  repeat  them  to  his  secre- 
taries, that  they  might  write  them.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  more  were  desirous  of  the  reward,  than 
quahfied  to  deserve  it.  The  consequence  was  that 
Uie  nonqualified  persons  having,  many  of  them, 
a  pretty  knack  at  verrification,  imposed  on  the 
generous  Athenian  most  egregiously,  giving  him, 
instead  of  Homer's  verses,  which  they  had  not  to 
give,  verses  of  their  own  invention.  He,  good 
creature,  suspecting  no  such  fraud,  took  them  all 
lor  gospel,  and  entered  them  into  his  volume  ac- 
cordingly. 

Now  let  him  believe  the  stoiy  who  can.  That 
Houer'i  works  were  in  this  manner  corrected  I 


can  believe;  but  that  «  learned  Athenian  eoold 
be  80  imposed  upon,  with  snfifeiaxt  means  of  do* 
tection  at  hand,  I  can  not.  Would  he  not  be  on 
his  guard  1  Would  not  a  difl^;cnce  of  style  and 
manner  have  occurred  1  Would  not  that  difier- 
ence  have  excited  a  suspicion  1  Would  not  that 
suspicion  have  led  to  inquiry,  and  would  not  that 
inquiry  have  issued  in  detection  1  For  how  easy  was 
it  in  the  multitude  of  Homer-conncrs  to  find  two, 
ten,  twenty,  possessed  of  the  questionable  pas- 
sage, and  by  confronting  them  with  the  impudent 
impostor,  to  comict  himi  Abcas  ergo  in  malam 
Tcm  cum  istia  tuia  hcdlucinationibua^  Villoisone  I 

Faithfully  yours,  W.  C. 

♦  m 

TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESCL 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  The  Lodge,  Jan,  3,  1790. 

I  HAVE  been  long  silent,  but  you  have  had  the 
charity,  I  hope  and  believe,  not  to  ascribe  my  si- 
lence to  a  wrong  cause.  The  truth  is,  I  have  been 
too  busy  to  write  to  any  body,  having  been  obliged 
to  give  my  mornings  to  the  revisal  and  conedion 
of  a  little  volume  of  Hymns  for  children  ^written 
by  I  know  not  whom.  This  task  I  finished  but 
yesterday,  and  while  it  was  in  hand  wrote  only 
to  my  cousin,  and  to  her  rarely.  From  her  how- 
ever I  knew  that  you  would  hear  of  my  well  be* 
ing,  which  made  me  less  anxious  about  my  debts 
to  you,  than  I  could  have  been  otherwise. 

I  am  almost  the  only  person  at  Weston,  known 
to  you,  who  have  enjoyed  tolerable  health  this  win* 
ter.  In  your  next  letter  give  us  some  account  of 
your  own  state  of  health,  for  I  have  had  many 
fCnxieties  about  you.  The  winter* has  been  mild; 
but  our  winters  are  in  general  such  that  when  a 
friend  leaves  us  in  the  beginning  of  that  season,  I 
always  feel  in  my  heart  a  perhaps  importing  that 
probably  we  have  met  for  the  last  time,  and  thai 
the  robins  may  whistle  on  the  grave  of  one  of  oa 
before  the  return  of  summer. 

I  am  still  thrumming  Homer's  lyre ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  am  still  employed  in  my  last  revisal ;  and 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  intenseness  of  my 
toils^  I  will  inform  you  that  it  cost  me  all  the  morn- 
ing yesterday,  and  all  the  evening,  to  translate  a 
single  simile  to  my  mind.  The  transitions  from 
one  member  of  the  subject  to  another,  though  easy 
and  natural  in  the  Greek,  turn  out  often  so  intol- 
erably awkward  in  an  English  version,  that  ahnost 
endless  labour,  and  no  little  address,  are  requisite 
to  givo  them  grace  and  elegance.  I  forget  if  I  tdd 
you  that  your  German  Clavis  has  been  of  consid- 
erable use  to  me.  I  am  indebted  to  it  for  a  right 
understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  Achilles 
prepared  pork,  mutton,  and  goat's  flesh  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  friends,  in  the  night  when 
they  came  deputed  by  Agamemnon  to  negotiate  a 
reconciliation.    A  passage  of  which  nobody  in 
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the  workl  ib  perfectly  mftflter,  myself  only  and 
Schanlfelbei]geru0  ezcepted,  nor  ever  was,  ex- 
cept when  Grreek  was  a  live  langui^e. 

1  do  not  know  whether  my  cousin  has  told  yon 
or  not  liow  I  hrag  in  my  letters  to  her  concerning 
my  translation ;  perhaps  her  modesty  feeb  more 
for  mo  than  mine  for  myself,  and  she  would  blush 
to  let  even  you  know  the  degree  of  my  self-conceit 
on  that  subject  I  will  tell  you,  however,  express- 
ing myself  as  decently  as  vanity  will  permit,  that 
it  has  undergone  such  a  change  for  the  better  in 
this  last  revisal,  that  I  have  much  warmer  hopes 
of  success  than  formerly.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAR  coz,  The  Lodge,  Jan.  23,  1790. 

I  HAD  a  letter  yesterday  from  the  wild  boy  John- 
son, for  whom  I  have  conceived  a  great  affection. 
]  t  was  just  such  a  letter  as  I  like,  of  the  true  helter- 
skelter  kind;  and  though  he  writes  a  remarkably 
good  hand,  scribbled  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  was 
barely  legible.  He  gave  me  a  droll  account  of  the 
adventures  of  Lord  Howard's  note,  and  of  his  own 
in  pursuit  of  it.  The  poem  he  brought  me  came 
as  from  Lord  Howard,  with  his  lordship's  request 
that  I  would  revise  it.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  pas- 
toral, and  is  entitled  "  The  Tale  of  the  Ijote;  or 
the  Beauties  of  Audley  JSnd."  I  read  it  atten- 
tively; was  much  pleased  with  part  of  it,  and  part 
of  it  I  equally  disliked.  I  told  him  so,  and  in  such 
terms  as  one  naturally  uses  when  there  seems  to 
be  no  occasion  to  qualify  or  to  alleviate  censure.  I 
observed  him  alterwards  somewhat  more  thought^ 
ful  and  silent,  but  occasionally  as  pleasant  as  usual; 
and  in  Kilwick  wood,  where  we  walked  next  day, 
the  truth  came  out;  that  he  was  himself  the  au- 
thor; and  that  Lord  Howard  not  approving  it  al- 
together, and  several  friends  of  his  own  age,  to 
whom  he  had  shown  it,  differing  from  his  lordship 
in  opinion,  and  being  highly  pleased  with  it,  he 
had  come  at  last  to  a  resolution  to  abide  by  my 
judgment;  a  measure  to  which  Lord  Howard  by 
all  means  advised  him.  He  accordingly  brought 
it,  and  will  bring  it  again  in  the  summer,  when  we 
shall  lay  our  heads  together  and  try  to  mend  it. 

I  have  lately  had  a  letter  also  from  Mrs.  King, 
to  whom  I  had  written  to  inquire  whether  she  were 
living  or  dbad.  She  tells  me  the  critics  expect 
from  my  Homer  every  thing  in  some  parts,  and 
that  in  others  I  shall  fall  short.  These  are  the 
Cambridge  critics;  and  she  has  her  intelligence 
firom  the  botanical  professor,  Martyn.  That  gen- 
tleman in  reply  answers  them,  that  I  shall  fall 
short  in  nothing,  but  shall  disappoint  them  alL  It 
shall  be  my  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  I  am  not 
without  hcpe  of  succeeding.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,      The  Lodge^  Feb.  2, 1790. 

Should  Heyne's  Homer  appear  before  xoum, 
which  I  hope  is  not  probable,  and  should  he  adopt 
in  it  the  opinion  of  ^entley,  that  the  whole  last 
Odyssey  is  spuiious,  I  will  dare  to  contradict  both 
him  and  the  Doctor.  I  am  only  in  part  of  Bent* 
ley's  mind  (if  indeed  his  mind  were  such)  in  this 
matter,  and  giant  as  he  was  m  learning,  and  eagle- 
eyed  in  criticism,  am  persuaded,  convinced,  and 
sure  (can  I  be  more  positive  1)  that  except  from 
the  moment  when  the  Ithacans  begin  to  meditate 
an  attack  on  the  cottage  of  Laertes,  and  thence 
to  the  end,  that  book  is  the  work  of  Homer.  From 
the  moment  aforesaid,  I  yield  the  point,  or  rather 
have  never,  nnce  I  had  any  skill  in  Homer,  feH 
myself  at  all  inclined  to  dispute  it.  But  I  bdiev« 
perfectly  at  the  same  time  that,  Homer  himself 
alone  excepted,  the  Grreek  po^  never  existed  who 
could  have  written  the  speeches  made  by  the  shade 
of  Agamemnon,  in  which  there  is  more  insight 
into  the  human  heart  discovered  than  I  ever  saw 
in  any  other  work,  unless  in  Shakspeare's.  I  am 
equally  disposed  to  £ght  for  the  whole  passage  that 
describes  Laertes,  and  the  interview  between  him 
and  Ulysses.  Let  Bentley  grant  these  to  Homer, 
and  I  will  shake  hands  with  him  as  to  all  the  rest 
The  battle  with  which  the  book  concludes  u,  I 
think,  a  paltry  battle,  and  there  is  a  huddle  in  tha 
management  of  it  altogether  unworthy  of  my  &• 
vourite,  and  the  favourite  of  all  ages. 

If  you  should  happen  to  fall  into  company  with 
Dr.  Warton  again,  you  will  not,  I  daie  say,  forget 
to  make  him  my  respectful  compliments,  and  to 
assure  him  that  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  flattered 
by  the  fiivourable  mention  he  was  pleased  to  make 
of  me  and  my  labours.  The  poet  who  pleases  a 
man  like  him  has  nothing  to  wish  for.  I  am  glad 
that  you  were  pleased  with  my  young  cousin  John- 
son; he  is  a  boy,  and  bashful,  but  has  great  merit 
in  respect  both  of  character  and  intellect  So  far 
at  least  as  in  a  week's  knowledge  of  him  I  could 
pooBibly  learn ;  he  is  very  amiable,  and  very  sensi- 
ble, and  insured  me  with  a  warm  wish  to  know 
him  better.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  9,  1790. 

I  HATE  sent  you  lately  scraps  instead  of  letters, 
having  had  occasion  to  answer  immediately  on  the 
receipt,  which  always  happens  while  I  am  deejt 
in  HotneVm 

I  knew  when  I  recommended  Johnson  to  you 
that  you  would  find  some  way  to  serve  hun,  and 
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■0  k  hm  hKppeutd,  fer  notwifhitmiiBng  yoarofwa 
tppielienaaiif  to  tfio  eontnij,  yoa  hcve  alieadj 
procflfed  hiio  >  rhtplijiw hip,  Thisiipnliy  wcO, 
ooDfldering  that  it  k  an  earij  day,  and  that  joa 
hcve  but  jnit  begun  to  knoir  that  tfaoe  k  audi  a 
man  onder  Heaven.  I  had  lathcr  myadf  be  pa- 
tnniaed  bj  a  pennn  of  snaO  intcieit,  with  a  heart 
fike  yoon^  than  by  the  Chanedlor  himafif,  if  he 
did  not  cam  a  laxtUng  lor  me. 

If  I  did  not  dene  yoQ  to  make  mj  acknowledg- 
ments to  Anonymooa,  aa  I  believe  I  did  not,  it  was 
beeanse  1  am  not  awaie  that  lamwazrantedtodo 
ao.  But  the  onusnon  is  of  less  oonsoquenoey  be- 
cause whoever  he  is,  though  he  has  no  oljection 
to  doing  the  kindest  things,  he  seems  to  have  an 
avenion  to  the  thanks  they  merit 

Yon  most  Imow  that  two  odes  composed  by 
Honce  have  btdy  been  discovered  at  Rome;  I 
wanted  them  tnnscribed  into  the  blank  kaves<^a 
fittle  Honce  of  mine,  and  Mis.  Throckmorton 
perfonned  that  service  fiir  me;  inablankleaf  theie- 
fiire  of  the  same  book  I  wrote  the  IbUowing.^ 

W.  C. 


[TO  MR.  JOHNSON.] 

niAR  SIR,  Wetton,  Fleb.  11, 1790. 

I  AM  very  sensibly  obliged  l^  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Fnseli,  and  beg  that  you  will  tell  him  so: 
they  ufCoid  me  opportunities  of  improvement,  vrliicH 
I  shaU  not  neglect  When  be  shall  see  the  press- 
copy,  he  will  be  convinced  of  this;  and  will  be 
convinced  likewise  thai  smart  as  he  sometimes  b, 
he  spares  me  often  when  I  have  no  mercy  on  my- 
8d£  Hewill  lee  ahnost  a  new  translation.  *  *  * 
I  assure  you  faithfully,  that  whatever  my  faults 
may  be,  to  be  easily  or  hastily  satisfied  with  what 
I  have  written  is  not  one  of  them. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

rhe  Lodge,  Feb.  S6, 1790. 
You  have  set  my  heart  at  ease,  my  cousin,  so 
fu  as  you  were  youiself  the  object  of  its  anxieties. 
What  other  troubles  it  feels  can  be  cured  by  Grod 
alone.  But  you  are  never  silent  a  week  longer 
than  usual,  vrithout  giving  an  opportunity  to  my 
imagination  (ever  fruitful  in  flowers  of  a  sable 
hue)  to  tease  me  with  them  day  and  night.  Lon- 
don is  indeed  a  pestilent  place,  as  you  call  it,  and  I 
would,  ^ith  all  my  heart,  that  thou  hadst  less  to 
do  with  it;  were  you  under  the  same  roof  with 
me,  I  should  know  you  to  be  safe,  and  should 
neve*  distress  you  with  melancholy  letters. 

The  venM  to  Mia  lluDcknioiion  oo  hor  beautiful  tniH. 
UUP'.  oT  Hnnoe'i  Ode  oooduded  thJi  LeMer. 


ivei  myMO  wen  cmogn  rocnnen  lo  tiM 
son  yon  piopon,  and  will  show  to  your 
quaintanee  with  aO  my  heart  a  sample  ot  mf 
tmrnriitfion,  hot  it  shafl  not,  if  yon  pieafls,  be  tULBD 
finom  the  Odyssey.    It  is  a  poem  of  a  geoiier  en*- 
racier  than  the  Iliad,  and  as  I  propose  to  carrf  her 
by  a  eoi^de  «««■»  I  shall  erapioy  Achilles,  Aga- 
memnon, and  the  two  aiuiies  of  Greece  and  Troy 
in  my  service.    IwiH  accutdiugly  send  you  in  tns 
box  that  I  received  fiom  yon  last  night,  the  two 
fixst  books  oftheOiad,  for  that  lady's  perusal;  to 
those  I  have  given  a  thiid  levissl;  for  them  there* 
fore  I  win  be  answerable,  and  am  not  afraid  to 
stake  the  credit  of  my  woik  upon  them  with  her, 
or  with  any  living  wight,  eqwdafly  one  who  n»- 
derrtands  the  originaL    I  do  not  mean  that  even 
they  are  finished,  for  I  shall  **^fw"»*  and  craas- 
examine  them  yet  again,  and  so  yon  may  teU  her, 
but  I  know  that  they  win  not  di^nce  me;  whenas 
it  is  so  long  since  I  have  looked  at  the  Odyssey 
that  I  know  nothing  at  aU  about  it    They  AmA 
set  sail  from  Olney  on  Monday  morning  in  the 
Diligence,  and  vrill  reach  you  I  hope  in  the  eve- 
ning.   As  soon  as  she  has  done  wiUi  them,  I  shan 
be  glad  to  have  them  again,  for  the  time  dravrs  near 
when  I  shaU  want  to  give  them  the  last  tooeh. 

I  am  delighted  with  Mrs.  Bodham's  kindnesi^ 
in  giving  me  the  only  picture  of  my  own  mdher 
that  is  to  be  found  I  suppose  in  all  the  world.  I 
had  rather  possess  it  than  the  richest  jewel  in  the 
British  crown,  for  I  loved  her  with  an  afiediaD 
that  her  death,  fifty-two  years  since,  has  not  in 
the  least  abated.  I  remember  her  too,  young  aa 
I  was  when  she  died,  weU  enough  to  know  that  il 
is  a  very  exact  resemblance  of  her,  and  as  such  it 
is  to  me  invaluable.  Every  body  loved  her,  and 
with  an  amiable  character  so  in^reaeed  upon  aU 
her  features,  every  body  was  sure  to  do  so. 

I  have  a  veiy  affectionate  and  a  veiy  clever  let- 
ter from  Johnson,  who  promises  me  the  transcript 
of  the  books  entrusted  to  him  in  a  few  days.  1 
ha^e  a  great  love  for  that  young  man;  he  has 
some  drops  of  the  same  stream  in  his  veins  that 
once  animated  the  original  of  that  dear  picture. 

W.  0. 


TO  MRS.  BODHAM. 

MT  DEAREST  ROSE,  Wutott,  FA.Sn^  1790. 

Whom  1  thobght  withered,  and  faUen  from  the 
stalk,  but  whom  I  find  stiU  alive:  nothing  could 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  know  it,  and  to 
learn  it  from  yourself.  I  loved  you  deariy  when 
you  were  a  child,  and  love  you  not  a  jot  the  less 
for  having  ceased  to  be  so.  Every  creature  that 
bears  any  afilnity  to  my  own  mother  is  dear  to  me, 
and  you,  the  daughter  of  her  brother,  aie  but  one 
remove  distant  from  her;  I  love  you  the»e.\>re,  i  nd 
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loYe  you  much,  both  for  her  sake,  and  finr  your 
own.  The  woild  oould  not  have  ftimiBhed  you 
^vith  a  present  so  acceptable  to  me,  as  the  picture 
which  you  have  so  kindly  sent  me.  I  received  it 
the  night  before  last,  and  viewed  it  with  a  tre- 
pidation of  nerves  and  spirits  somewhat  akin  to 
what  I  should  have  felt,  had  the  dear  original 
presented  herself  to  my  embraces.  I  kissed  it, 
and  hung  it  where  it  is  the  last  object  that  I  see 
at  mght,  and  of  oomse  the  first  on  which  I  open 
my  eyes  in  the  morning.  She  died  when  I  had 
completed  my  sixth  year,  yet  I  remember  her 
well,  and  am  an  ocular  witness  of  the  great  fide- 
lity of  che  copy.  I  remember  too  a  multitude  of 
the  maternal  tendernesses  which  I  received  fimn 
her,  and  which  have  endeared  her  memory  to  me 
beyond  expression.  There  is  in  me,  I  believe, 
more  of  the  Donne  than  of  the  Cowper;  and 
though  I  love  all  of  both  names,  and  have  a  thou- 
sand reasons  to  love  those  of  my  ovm  name,  yet  I 
feel  the  bond  of  nature  draw  me  vehemently  to 
your  side.  I  was  thought  in  the  days  of  my  child- 
hood much  to  resemble  my  mother,  and  in  my  na- 
tural temper,  of  which  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  I 
must  be  supposed  a  competent  judge,  can  trabe 
both  her,  and  my  late  uncle,  your  &ther.  Some- 
what of  his  irritabihty,  and  a  little  I  would  hope 
both  of  his  and  of  her  ,  I  know  not  what  to 

call  it,  without  seeming  to  praise  myself,  which  is 
not  my  intention,  but  speaking  to  you,  I  will  even 
speak  out,  and  say  good  TuUure.  Add  to  all  this, 
I  deal  much  in  poetry,  as  did  our  venerable  an- 
cestor, the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  I  think  I  shall 
have  proved  myself  a  Donne  at  all  points.  The 
truth  is,  that  whatever  I  am,  I  love  you  alL 

I  account  it  a  happy  event,  that  brought  the 
dear  boy,  your  nephew,  to  my  knowledge,  and 
that  breaking  through  all  the  restraints  which  his 
natural  basMulness  imposed  on  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  find  meout  He  is  amiable  to  a  degree 
that  I  have  seldom  seen,  and  I  often  long  with  im- 
patienoe  to  see  him  again. 

My  dearest  cousin,  what  shall  I  say  in  answer 
to  your  afiectionate  invitation  1  1  mtut  say  this, 
I  can  not  come  now,  nor  soon,  and  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  I  could.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  may 
be  done  perhaps,  and  it  will  answer  to  us  just  as 
well:  you  and  Mr.  Bodham can  come  to  Weston, 
can  you  notl  The  summer  is  at  hand,  there  are 
roads  and  wheels  to  bring  you,  and  you  are  nei- 
ther of  you  translating  Homer.  I  am  crazed  that 
1  can  not  ask  you  all  together  for  want  of  house- 
room;  but  for  Mr.  Bodham  and  yourself  we  have 
good  room,  and  equaUy  good  for  any  third,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Donne,  whether  named  Hewitt,  Bod- 
ham, Balls,  or  Johnson,  or  by  whatever  name  dis- 
tinguished. Mis.  Hewitt  has  particular  claims 
i|NMi  me;  die  was  my  playfidlow  at  Berkham- 


stead,  and  ha*  a  share  in  my  warmest  afiectums 
Pray  tell  her  sol  Neither  do  i  at  all  forget  my 
cousin  Harriet.  She  and  I  have  been  many  a 
time  merry  at  Catfield,  and  have  made  the  par- 
sonage ring  with  laughter.  Give  my  love  to  her. 
Assure  younelf^  my  dearest  cousin,^  that  1  shall 
receive  you  as  if  you  were  my  sister;  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  is,  for  my  sake,  prepared  to  do  the  same. 
When  she  has  seen  you,  she  will  love  you  for 
your  own. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Bodham  for  his 
kindness  to  my  Homer,  and  with  my  love  to  you 
all,  and  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  kind  respects,  am, 
My  dear,  dear  Rose,  ever  yours,  W.  C. 

P.  S. — I  mourn  the  death  of  your  poor  brother 
Castres,  whom  I  should  have  seen  had  he  lived, 
and  should  have  seen  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
He  was  an  amiaUe  boy,  and  I  was  veiy  food  of 
him. 

StiU  arwther  P,  S. — ^I  find  en  consulting  Mrs. 
Unwin,  that  I  have  underrated  our  capabilities^ 
and  that  we  have  not  only  room  for  you  and  Mc 
Bodham,  but  for  two  of  your  sex,  and  even  fof 
your  nephew  into  the  bar^^Bon.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  have  it  all  so  occu]ned. 

Your  nephew  tells  me  that  his  sister^  in  the 
qualities  of  the  mind,  resembles  you:  that  is 
enough  to  make  her  dear  to  me,  uid  I  beg  you 
will  assure  her  that  she  is  so.  Let  it  not  be  long 
before  I  hear  from  you. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa 

Wetton,  JFU.  28, 179a 

MT  DEAR  COUSIN  JOHN, 

1  HAVE  much  wished  to  hear  from  you,  and 
though  you  are  welcome  to  write  to  Mrs.  Unwin 
as  often  as  you  please,  1  wish  myself  to  be  nmn- 
bered  among  your  correspondents. 

1  shall  find  time  to  answer  yon,  doubt  it  not  I 
Be  as  busy  as  we  may,  we  can  alwajrs  find  timo 
to  do  what  is  agreeable  to  us.  By  the  way,  had 
you  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Unwin  1  I  am  witness 
that  she  addressed  one  to  you  before  you  went 
into  Norfolk;  but  yourmathematioo-poetical  head 
foigot  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it. 

1  was  never  more  pleased  in  my  lifo  than  to 
leam,  and  to  learn  from  herself  that  my  dearest 
Rose*  is  still  alive.  Had  she  not  engaged  me  to 
love  her  by  the  sweetness  of  her  character  when  a 
child,  she  would  have  done  it  efifectually  now,  by 
making  me  the  most  acceptable  present  in  the 
world,  my  own  dear  mother's  picture.    I  am  pei* 
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hups  the  only  persoii  Hiing  who  rememben  her, 
imt  I  remember  her  well,  and  can  attest  on  my 
own  knowledge,  the  truth  of  the  resemblance. 
Amiable  and  elegant  as  the  countenance  is,  sach 
exactly  was  her  own;  she  was  one  of  the  tender- 
est  parents,  and  so  just  a  copy  of  her  is  therefore 
to  me  invaluable. 

I  wrote  yesterday  to  my  Rose,  to  tell  her  all 
this,  and  to  thank  her  for  her  kindness  in  send- 
ing it !  Neither  do  I  forget  your  kindness,  who 
mtimated  to  her  that  I  should  be  happy  to  possess 
it 

She  invites  me  into  Norfolk,  but  alas  she  might 
as  well  invite  the  house  in  which  I  dwell;  for  all 
other  considerations  and  impediments  apart,  how 
is  it  possible  that  a  translator  of  Homer  should 
lumber  to  such  a  distance !  But  though  I  can  not 
comply  with  her  kind  invitation,  I  have  made  my- 
self the  best  amends  in  my  power  by  inviting  her, 
and  all  the  family  of  Donnes,  to  Weston.  Per- 
haps we  could  not  accommodate  them  all  at  once, 
but  in  succesnon  we  could ;  and  can  at  any  time 
find  room  for  five,  three  of  them  being  females, 
and  one  a  married  one.  You  are  a  mathematician; 
tell  me  then  how  five  persons  can  be  lodged  in 
three  beds  (two  males  and  three  females),  and  I 
^hall  have  good  hope,  that  you  will  proceed  a  se- 
nior optimel  It  would  make  me  happy  to  see  our 
house  so  furnished.  As  to  yourself,  whom  I  know 
to  be  a  subBcalarian,  or  a  man  that  sleeps  under 
the  stairs,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  all,  nei- 
ther could  you  possibly  have  any  yourself,  to  the 
garret,  as  a  place  in  which  you  might  be  disposed 
of  with  great  felicity  of  accommodation. 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  services  in  the  tran- 
scribing way,  and  would  by  no  means  have  you 
despair  of  an  opportunity  to  serve  me  in  the  same 
way  yet  again; — ^write  to  me  soon,  and  tell  me 
when  I  shall  see  you. 

I  have  not  said  the  half  that  I  have  to  say,  but 
breakfast  is  at  hand,  which  always  terminates  my 
epistles. 

What  have  you  done  with  your  poemi  The 
trmiming  that  it  procured  you  here  has  not,  I  hope, 
put  you  out  of  conceit  with  it  entirely;  you  are 
more  than  equal  to  the  alteration  that  it  needs. 
Only  remember,  that  in  writing,  perspicuity  is  al- 
ways more  than  half  the  battle.  The  want  of  it 
id  the  ruin  of  more  than  half  the  poetry  that  is 
published.  A  meaning  that  docs  not  stare  you  in 
(he  face  is  as  bad  aB  no  meaning,  because  nobody 
will  take  the  pains  to  poke  for  it.  So  now  adieu 
for  the  present  Beware  of  killing  yourself  with 
|ixoblems;  for  if  you  do,  you  vnll  never  live  to  be 
another  Sir  Isaac. 

Mrs.  Unwinds  afTectionatc  remembrances  attend 
yuu;  Liady  Hesketh  is  much  disposed  to  love  you; 
perhaps  most  who  know  you  have  some  little  ten- 
dency toe  same  way. 


TO  LADY  HESKETBL 

The  Lodge,  March  8,  1790. 

MY  DEISEST  OOUStK, 

I  thank  thee  mudi  and  oft  for  negotiating  eo 
well  this  poetical  oonoem  with  Mn.  ,  and 

for  sending  me  her  (pinion  in  her  own  hand.  1 
should  be  unreasonable  indeed  not  to  be  highly 
gratified  by  it,  and  I  like  it  the  better  for  being 
modestly  expressed.  It  is,  as  you  know,  and  it 
shall  be  some  months  longer,  my  daily  bmnness  to 
polish  and  improve  what  is  done,  tluit  when  the 
whole  shall  appear  she  may  find  her  expectations 
answered.  I  am  glad  also  that  thou  didst  send 
her  the  sixteenth  Odyssey,  though,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  know  not  at  all  at  present  whereof  it  is 
made:  but  I  am  sure  that  thou  wooldst  not  hare 
sent  it,  hadst  thou  not  conceived  &  good  <^inion 
of  it  thyself,  and  thought  that  it  would  do  me  cre- 
dit It  was  very  kind  in  thee  to  sacrifice  to  this 
Minerva  on  my  account 

For  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Test 
Act,  I  can  not  do  better  than  refer  thee  to  my 
poem,  entitled  and  called  **  Expostnktion."  I 
have  there  expressed  myself  not  much  in  its  fii- 
vour;  considering  it  in  a  religious  view;  and  in  a 
political  one  I  like  it  not  a  jot  the  better.  I  am 
neither  Tory  nor  High  Churchman,  bnt  an  old 
Whig,  as  my  father  was  before  me;  and  an  enemy 
consequentiy  to  all  tyrannical  impositions. 

Mrs.  Unwin  bids  me  return  thee  many  thanks 
for  thy  inquiries  so  kindly  made  concerning  her 
health.  She  is  a  littie  better  than  of  late,  but  has 
been  ill  continually  ever  since  last  November. 
Every  thing  that  could  try  patience  and  submis- 
sion she  has  had,  and  her  submission  and  patience 
have  answered  in  the  trial,  though  mine  an  her 
account  have  often  fidled  sadly. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Johnson,  who  tells  me  that 
he  has  sent  his  transcript  to  you,  beggii^  at  the 
same  time  more  copy.  Let  him  have  it  by  all 
means;  he  is  an  industrious  youth,  and  I  love  him 
deariy.  I  told  him  that  you  are  disposed  to  Iotc 
him  a  little.  A  new  poem  is  bom  on  the  receipt 
of  my  mother's  picture.    Thon  shalt  have  it 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

The  Lodge,  March  II,  1790. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  WAS  glad  to  hear  from  yon,  for  a  line  from 
you  gives  me  always  much  pleasure,  but  wad  not 
much  gladdened  by  the  contents  of  your  letter. 
The  state  of  your  health,  which  I  have  learned 
more  accurately  perhaps  from  my  cousin,  except 
in  this  last  instance,  than  firom  yoursdff,  has  rather 
al^med  me,  and  even  she  has  collected  kjr  infoi- 
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matum  upon  that  sabject  more  from  your  looks 
than  from  your  own  acknowlMlgments  To  com- 
plain much  and  often  of  our  indispositions  does 
not  always  ensure  the  pity  of  the  hearer,  perhaps 
sometimes  forfeits  it;  but  to  dissemble  them  alto- 
gether, or  at  least  to  suppress  the  worst,  is  attended 
ultimately  with  an  inconvenience  greater  still;  the 
secret  will  out  at  last,  and  our  friends,  unprepared 
to  receive  it,  are  doubly  distressed  about  us  In 
saying  this  I  squint  a  little  at  Mrs.  Unwin,  who 
will  read  it;  it  is  with  her  as  with  you,  the  only 
subject  on  which  she  practises  any  dissimulation 
at  cdl;  the  consequence  is,  that  when  she  is  much 
indisposed  I  never  believe  myself  in  possession  of 
the  whole  truth,  live  in  constant  expectation  of 
hearing  something  worse,  and  at  the  long  run  am 
'seldom  disappointed.  It  seems  therefore,  as  on 
all  other  occasions,  so  even  in  this,  the  better 
course  on  the  whole  to  appear  what  we  axe;  not 
to  lay  the  fiuurs  of  our  firiends  asleep  by  cheerful 
looks,  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  us,  or  by 
letters  written  as  if  wo  were  well,  when  in  fact 
we  are  very  much  otherwise.  On  condition  how- 
ever that  you  act  differently  toward  me  for  the  fu- 
ture, I  will  pardon  the  past,  and  she  may  gather 
from  my  clemency  shown  to  yon,  some  hopes,  on 
the  same  conditions,  of  similar  clemency  to  herself 

W.C. 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

The  Lodge,  March  27, 1790. 

&IY  DEAREST  MADAM, 

I  SHALL  only  observe  on  the  subject  of  your  ab- 
sence that  you  have  stretched  it  since  you  went, 
and  have  niade  it  a  week  longer.  Weston  is  sadly 
unked  without  you;  and  here  are  two  of  us,  who 
will  be  heartily  glad  to  see  you  again.  I  believe 
you  are  happier  at  home  than  any  where,  which 
is  a  comfortable  belief  to  your  neighbours,  because 
it  affords  assurance  that  since  you  are  neither 
likely  to  ramble  for  pleasure,  nor  to  meet  with  any 
avocations  of  business,  while  Weston  shall  continue 
to  be  your  home,  it  will  not  often  want  you. 

The  two  first  books  of  my  Iliad  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  and  scrutiny  of  a  great 
critic  of  your  sex,  at  the  instance  of  my  cousin,  as 
you  may  suppose.  The  lady  is  mistress  of  more 
tongues  than  a  fow  (it  is  to  be  hoped  she  is  single), 
and  particularly  she  is  mistress  of  the  Greek.  She 
returned  them  with  expressions  that  if  any  thing 
could  make  a  poet  prouder  than  all  poets  naturally 
are,  would  have  made  me  so.  I  tell  you  this,  be- 
cause 1  know  that  you  all  interest  yourselvi^-s  in 
the  success  of  the  said  Iliad. 

My  periwig  is  arrived,  and  is  the  very  perfection 
of  all  periwigs,  having  only  one  fault;  which  is, 
thai  my  head  will  only  go  into  the  first  half  of  it, 


the  other  half,  or  the  upper  part  of  it,  continuing 
still  luioccupied.  My  artist  in  this  way  at  Olncy 
has  however  undertaken  to  make  the  whole  of  it 
tenantable,  and  then  I  shall  be  twenty  years  young- 
er than  you  have  ever  seen  me. 

I  heani  of  your  birthday  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; the  news  came  from  the  steeple.      W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March  22, 1790. 
I  REJOICE,  my  dearest  cousin,  that  my  MSS 
have  roamed  the  earth  so  successfully,  and  have 
met  with  no  disaster.  The  single  book  excepted 
that  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  and  rose 
again,  they  have  been  fortunate  without  exception. 
I  am  not  superstitious,  but  have  nevertheless  as 
good  a  right  to  belike  that  adventure  an  omen, 
and  a  favourable  one,  as  Swift  had  to  interpret,  as 
he  did,  the  loss  of  a  fine  fish,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  laid  on  the  bank,  than  it  flounced  into  the 
water  again.  This  he  tells  us  himself  he  always 
considered  as  a  type  of  his  future  disappointments; 
and  why  may  not  I  as  well  consider  the  marvels 
lous  recovery  of  my  lost  book  firom  the  bottom  of 
the  Thames,  aa  typical  of  Us  future  prosperity  1 
To  say  the  truth,  I  have  no  fears  now  about  the 
success  of  my  Translation,  though  in  time  pa^t  I 
have  had  many.  I  knew  there  was  a  style  some- 
where, could  I  but  find  it,  in  which  Homer  ought 
to  be  rendered,  and  which  alone  would  suit  him. 
Long  time  I  blundered  about  it,  ere  I  could  attain 
to  any  decided  judgment  on  the  matter;  at  first  I 
was  betrayed  by  a  desire  of  accommodating  my 
language  to  the  simplicity  of  his,  into  much  of  the 
quaintness  that  belonged  to  our  writers  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  In  the  course  of  many  rcvisals  1 
have  delivered  myself  firom  this  evil,  I  believe,  en- 
tirely; but  I  have  done  it  slowly,  and  as  a  man 
separates  himself  from  his  mistress  when  he  is 
going  to  many.  I  had  so  strong  a  predilection  in 
favour  of  this  style  at  first,  that  I  was  crazed  to  find 
that  others  were  not  as  much  enamoured  with  it 
as  myself  At  every  passage  of  that  sort  wliich  I 
obliterated,  I  groaned  bitteriy,  and  said  to  myself, 
I  am  spoiling  my  work  to  please  those  who  have 
no  taste  for  the  simple  graces  of  antiquity.  But 
in  measure  as  I  adopted  a  more  modem  phraseo- 
logy, I  become  a  convert  to  their  opinion,  and  in 
the  last  revisal,  which  I  am  now  making,  am  not 
sensible  of  having  spared  a  sin^^e  expression  of  the 
obsolete  kind.  I  see  my  work  so  much  improved 
by  this  alteration,  that  I  am  filled  with  wonder  at 
my  own  backwardness  to  assent  to  the  necessity 
of  it,  and  the  more  when  I  consider  that  IVliltou 
with  whose  manner  I  account  myself  intimately 
acquainted,  is  never  quaint,  never  twangs  through 
the  nose,  but  is  every  where  grand  and  elegant 
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withoQt  mcMtbig  to  mortj  antiqiiitj  for  his  bean- 
tiei.  On  the  contniy,  he  took  a  long  itiide  for- 
ward, left  the  tangna^flf  hie  owm  day  to  behind 
bim,  and  anticipated  the  expreMiopg  of  a  ccntmy 
Tettooome. 

* 

I  have  now,  as  I  said,  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
the  event,  bat  I  will  ^ve  thee  a  shilling  if  then  wih 
tell  me  what  I  shall  say  in  my  preface.  It  is  an 
affiiir  of  much  delicacy,  and  I  have  as  many 
opinions  about  it  as  theie  aie  whims  in  a  weather- 
cock. 

Send  my  MSS.  and  thine  when  thou  wilt  In 
a  day  or  two  I  shall  enter  on  the  last  niad.  When 
I  have  finished  it  I  shall  give  the  Odyssey  one  more 
leading,  and  shall  therefore  shortly  have  occaoon 
for  the  copy  in  thy  poisession;  but  you  see  that 
there  is  no  need  to  huriy. 

I  leave  the  little  space  for  Mn.  Unwin's  use, 
who  means,  I  believe,  to  occupy  it 

And  am  evermore  thine  most  truly,  W.  C. 

Pottaeripi  in  the  hand  of  Mrt,  Unwin. 

You  can  not  imagine  how  much  your  ladyship 
would  oblige  your  unworthy  servant,  If  you  would 
be  so  good  to  let  me  know  in  what  point  I  difiler 
fiom  you.  All  that  at  present  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  will  readily  sacrifice  my  own  opinion,  unless 
I  can  give  yon  a  substantial  reason  for  adhering 
toit 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa 

Weabm,  March  23, 1790. 

Tomt  MS.  arrived  safe  in  new  Norfolk  Street, 
and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  labours. 
Were  you  now  at  Weston  I  could  furnish  you  vrith 
employment  for  some  weeks,  and  shall  perhaps  be 
equally  able  to  do  it  in  summer,  for  I  have  lost  my 
best  amanuensis  in  this  place,  Mr.  George  Throck- 
morton, who  is  gone  to  Bath. 

You  are  a  man  to  be  envied,  who  have  never 
read  the  Odyssey,  which  ii  one  of  the  most  amus- 
jug  story-books  in  the  world.  There  is  also  much 
of  the  finest  poetiy  in  the  world  to  be  found  in  it, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Longinus  has  insinuated 
to  the  contrary.  Has  oomparison  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  to  the  meridian,  and  the  declining  sun, 
is  pretty,  but  I  am  persuaded,  not  just  The  pret- 
tiness  of  it  seduced  him;  he  was  otherwiw  too  judi- 
cious a  reader  of  Homer  to  have  made  it  I  can 
find  in  the  latter  no  symptoms  of  impaired  ability, 
Done  of  the  effects  of  age ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
leems  to  me  a  certainty,  that  Homer,  had  he  'writ- 
ten the  Orlyasey  in  his  youth,  could  not  have  writ- 
isn  it  better;  uid  if  the  Iliad  in  hii  old  age,  that 
ll0  would  have  wziiton  it  just  as  welf.  A  critic 
would  ten  nM.  that  iartrnd  of  loriften,  I  shoukl 


have  said  eomppmd.    Very  likely— but  1  an 
writing  to  one  of  that  snarling  generation. 

My  boy,  I  feng  to  see  thee  again.    It  ham  hap- 
pened some  vray  or  other,  that  Mrs.  Unwin  and 
I  have  conceived  a  great  afiGection  ftor  thee.     That 
I  should,  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  (becanae 
thou  art  a  shred  of  my  own  mother);  neither  is 
the  wonder  great  that  she  should  foil  into  the  aaoie 
predicament :  for  she  loves  every  thing  that  I  lovte. 
You  vrill  observe  that  your  own  personal  right  to 
be  beloved  makes  no  part  of  the  oonsideratioii. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  touch  with  so  much  ten* 
demessasthevanity  of  a  young  man;  because  I 
know  how  extremely  he  is  susceptible  of  imprea- 
sions  that  might  hurt  him  in  that  particular  part 
of  his  composition.    If  you  should  ever  prove  a 
coxcomb,  firom  which  character  you  stand  just 
now  at  a  greater  diwtance  than  any  youn^^  man  I 
know,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  have  made  y?u 
one;  no,  you  will  gain  nothing  by  me  but  the 
honour  of  bdng  much  valued  by  a  poor  poet,  wlw 
can  do  you  no  good  while  he  lives,  and  has  nothing 
to  leave  you  when  he  dies.    If  you  can  be  con- 
tented to  be  dear  to  me  on  these  condition^  so  yon 
shall;  but  other  terms  more  advantageous  than 
these,  or  more  inciting,  none  have  I  to  propose^ 

Farewell.  Puzzle  not  yourself  about  a  subject 
when  you  write  to  either  of  us ;  every  thing  is  anb- 
ject  enough  finxn  those  we  love.  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESCL 

Weston,  April  17, 1790. 

Your  letter  that  now  lies  before  me  ii  almost 
three  weeks  old,  and  therefore  of  full  age  to  re- 
ceive an  answer,  which  it  shall  without  delay,  if 
the  interval  between  the  present  moment  and 
that  of  breakfast  should  prove  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

Youn  to  Mn.  Unwin  was  reodved  yesterday, 
for  which  she  will  thank  you  in  due  time.  1  have 
also  seen,  and  have  now  in  my  desk  your  letter  to 
Lady  Hesketh ;  she  sent  it  thinking  it  would  di- 
vert me;  in  wluch  she  was  not  mistaken.  I  shall 
tell  her  when  I  write  to  her  next^  that  you  long  to 
receive  aline  from  her.  Grive  yourself  no  trouble 
on  the  subject  of  the  politic  device  you  saw  good 
to  recur  to,  when  you  presented  me  with  the  man- 
uscript ;  it  was  an  innocent  deception,  at  least  it 
could  harm  nobody  save  younelf;  an  eflect  which 
it  did  not  foil  to  produce;  and  .since  the  punish- 
ment followed  it  so  closely,  by  me  at  least  it  may 
very  well  be  forgiven.  You  ask,  how  can  I  teU 
that  you  an  not  addicted  to  practices  of  the  de- 
ceptive kindl  And  certainly,  if  the  little  time 
that  I  have  had  to  study  you  were  alone  to  be  con 
■dered,  the  question  would  not  be  nnjpssnnable. 
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but  in  geueral  a  man  who  reaches  my  yean  finds 

'*  That  long  experience  does  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain." 

I  am  Tory  much  of  Lavater'e  ofnnian,  and  per- 
auaded  that  fitces  an  as  legible  as  books,  only  with 
these  taicmnBtanoes  to  recommend  them  to  onr 
perusal,  that  they  an  read  in  much  less  time,  and 
are  mnch  less  lUiely  to  deceive  us.  Yoim  gave 
me  a  iavoarable  impression  of  yon  the  moment  I 
beheld  it,  and  though  I  shall  not  tell  yon  in  par- 
ticular what  I  saw  in  it,  for  reasons  mentioned  in 
my  last,  I  will  add  that  I  had  observed  in  yon 
nothing  since,  that  has  not  confirmed  the  o|nnion 
I  then  formed  in  your  favour.  In  &ct,  I  can  not 
recollect  that  my  skill  in  physiognomy  has  ever  de- 
ceived me,  and  I  should  add  more  on  this  subject, 
had  I  room. 

When  you  have  shut  up  your  mathematical 
booka,  you  must  give  yourself  to  the  study  of 
G^reek ;  not  merely  that  you  may  be  able  to  read 
Homer  and  the  other  Greek  classics  with  ease,  but 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  Greek  fathen  also. 
Thus  qualified,  and  by  the  aid  of  your  fiddle  into 
the  bargain,  together  veith  some  portion  of  the 
grace  of  God  (without  which  nothing  can  be  done) 
to  enable  you  to  look  well  to  your  flock,  when  you 
shall  get  one,  you  will  be  well  set  up  for  a  parscm. 
In  which  character,  if  I  Hve  to  see  yon  in  it,  I 
•hall  expect  and  hope  that  you  will  make  a  very 
different  figure  from  most  of  your  firatermty. 

Ever  yours.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodgt^  April  19, 1790. 

UY  DSAREST  COZ, 

I  THANK  thee  for  my  cousin  JohnsonV  letter, 
which  diverted  me.  I  had  one  firomhim  lately,  in 
which  he  expressed  an  ardent  desire  of  a  line  firom 
you,  and  the  delight  he  would  feel  in  receiving  it. 
1  know  not  whether  you  will  have  the  charity  to 
satisfy  his  longings,  but  mention  the  matter,  think- 
ing it  possible  that  you  may.  A  letter  fipom  a 
lady  to  a  youth  immersed  in  mathematics  must 
be  singularly  pleasant. 

I  am  finishing  Homer  backward,  having  begun 
at  the  last  book,  and  designing  to  persevere  in 
that  crab-like  fadiion,  till  I  arrive  at  the  first. 
This*  may  remind  you  perhaps  of  a  certain  poet's 
prisoner  in  the  Bastile  (thank  Heaven!  in  the 
Bastile  now  no  more)  counting  the  nails  in  the 
door  for  variety's  sake  in  all  directions.  I  find  so 
(ittle  to  do  in  the  last  revisal,  that  I  shall  soon  reach 
the  Odyssey,  and  soon  want  those  books  of  it 
which  are  in  thy  possesoon ;  the  two  first  of  the 
Iliad,  which  are  also  in  thy  possesoon,  much  sooner ; 
thou  must  therefore  send  them  by  the  first  fiur  op- 
33 


portnnity.  I  am  in  high  spirits  on  this  subject* 
and  think  that  I  have  at  last  licked  the  clumsy  cub 
into  a  shape  that  vrili  secure  to  it  the  favourable 

nntioeof  the  puUic.    Let  not retard  me^ 

and  1  shall  hope  to  get  it  out  next  winter. 

I  am  glad  that  thou  hast  sent  the  General  those 
verses  on  my  mother's  picture.  They  wiU  amuse 
him— only  I  hope  that  he  will  not  miss  my  mother- 
in-law,  and  think  that  she  ought  to  have  made  a 
third.  On  such  anoccaaiou  it  was  not  possible  to 
mention  her  with  any  propriety.  I  rejdce  at  the 
General's  recovery ;  may  it  prove  a  pei&ct  one. 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston,  April  90, 1790. 

To  my  old  fiiend.  Dr.  Madan,  thou  couldst  not 
have  spoken  better  than  thou  didst  Tell  him,  I 
beseech  you,  that  I  have  not  foxgotten  him ;  tell 
him  also  that  to  my  heart  and  home  he  will  be 
always  welcome ;  nor  he  only,  nut  all  that  are  ids. 
His  judgment  of  my  translation  gave  me  the  high- 
est satisfaction,  because  I  know  him  to  be  a  ran 
old  Grecian. 

The  General's  approbation  of  my  picture  verses 
gave  me  also  much  pleasure.  I  vnote  them  not 
without  tean,  therefore  I  presume  it  may  be  that 
they  are  felt  by  others.  Should  he  offer  me  my 
father's  jacture,  I  shall  gladly  accept  it.  A  melan- 
choly pleasure  is  better  than  none,  nay  verily  better 
than  most.  He  had  a  sad  task  imposed  on  him, 
but  no  man  could  acquit  himself  of  such  a  one 
with  more  discretion,  or  with  more  tenderness. 
The  death  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  remind- 
ed me  of  those  lines  in  Lycidas, 

It  wofl  that  fttal  and  perfidious  bark, 

Built  in  th'  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  wiUi  cunea  dark^ 

niat  sunk  BO  low  that  Baci«d  head  of  thine  I 


How  beautiful  t 


W.C. 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

Tht  Lodge,  May  10,  Vm. 

MT  DEAR  MRS.  PROO,* 

You  have  by  this  time  (I  presume)  heard  from 
the  Doctor,  whom  I  desired  to  present  to  you  our 
best  afiections,  aiid  to  tell  you  that  we  are  welU 
He  sent  an  urehin  (I  do  not  mean  a  hedge-hug, 
commonly  called  an  urehin  in  old  times,  but  a 
boy,  commonly  so  called  at  present)  expecting 
that  he  would  find  yon  at  Buckland's,  whither  he 
supposed  you  gone  on  Thnnday.  He  sent  him 
charged  with  diven  articles,  and  among  othere  with 

*  The  sportive  tMe  generally  beflUmed  bj  Oowpar  od  his 
smkblBlrieQditbB  ThzQctanflAons, 
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i«Aten,  Of  at  leaflt  with  a  letter ;  when  I.  mention 
that  if  the  hoy  should  be  lost,  together  with  hie 
^^atchee,  past  all  poesihtlity  of  recovery,  yon 
Biay  yet  know  that  the  Doctor  atande  aeqnitted  of 
not  writing.— That  he  is  utterly  lost  (that  is  to 
iay  the  boy,  for  the  Doctor  being  the  last  antece- 
deiit,  as  the  grammariane  say,  you  might  other- 
wiie  suppoie  he  wae  intended)  is  the  more  proba- 
ble, bectuise  he  was  never  four  miles  firom  hishinne 
befiwe,  having  only  iraveled  at  the  side  of  a  ploogh- 
t^am,;  and  when  the  Doctor  gave  him  his  direc- 
tion'to  Biickland's,  he  asked,  very  naturally^  if 
tha^  place  was  in  England.  So  what  has  become 
Df  him  Heaven  knows ! 

I  do  not  know  that  any  adventures  have  pre- 
sented themselves  since  your  departure  worth  men- 
tioning, except  that  the  rabbit,  that  infested  your 
wildemeaS)  has-  been  shot  for  devouring  your  car- 
nations; and  that  I  myself  have  been  in  some  dan- 
ger of  being  devoured  in  like  manner  by  a  great 
dog,  viz.  PeaiBon's.  But  I  wrote  him  a  letter  on 
Friday  (I  mean  a  letter  to  Pearson,  not  to  his  dog, 
which  I  mention  t^  prevent  mistakes — ^fbr  the  said 
tast  antecedent  might  occasion  them  in  this  place 
also)  informing  him,  that  unless  he  tied  up  his 
great  mastiff  in  the  day-time,  I  would  send  him  a 
worse  thing,  commonly  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  an  attorney.  When  I  go  forth  to  ramble 
in  the  fields,  I  do  not  sally  like  Don  Ctuizote,  with 
«:  purpose  of  encountering  monsters,  if  any  such 
oan  be  f^und;  but  am  a  peaceable  poor  gentleman, 
and  a  poet,  who  mean  nobody  any  harm,  the  jEbx- 
himters  and  the  two  universities  of  this  land  ex- 
cepted. 

I  can  not  leam  from  any  creature  whether  the 
Turnpike  bill  is  alive  or  dead.  So  ignorant  am  I, 
and  by  such  ignoramuses  surrounded.  But  if  I 
know  little  else,  this  at  least  I  know,  that  I  love 
you,  and  Mr.  Frog ;  that  I  long  for  your  return, 
and  that  I  am^  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  affections, 

Ever  youis,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  28, 1790. 

«!/  DEAREST  COZ, 

I  THANK  thee  for  the  offor  of  thy  best  services 
un  this  occasion.  But  heaven  guard  my  brows 
fVom  the  wreath  you  mention,  whatever  wreath 
betA'2it  may  Qcreafler  adorn  them!  It  would  be  a 
iDadcn  exunguisher  clapped  on  all  the  fire  of  my 
Upanius,  and  1  should  never  more  produce  a  line 
worth  reading.  To  speak  seriously,  it  would 
make  me  miserable,  and  therefore  I  am  sure  that 
thou  of  all  my  friends,  wouldst  least  wish  me  to 
wear  it. 

Adieu,  ever  thine — in  Homer-hurry,  W.  C.     I 


TO  laADY  HESKETH. 

Wetton^  June  3,  1190. 
You  will  wonder  when  I  tell  yoa  that  X,  even  I, 
am  ooDsideied  by  people,  who  live  at  a  great 
taaoe,  as  having  interest  and  in<hiann<> 
to  procure  a  ^ace  at  oourt  fine  those  who  nsay 
happen  to  want  one.  I  have  accordingly  been 
applied  to  within  these  few  days  by  a  Wdriupan, 
with  a  wiie  and  many  children,  to  get  him  mede 
poet-launat  as  &8t  ae-  possihle.  If  thoa  wouldst 
wish  to  make  the  world  merry  twice  a  year,  tboa 
canst  not  do  better  than  to  procure  the  office  for 
him.  1  will  promise  thee,  that  he  shall  affiyrd  tbee 
a  heigrty  laqgh  in  letom,  eveiy  birth  day,  and 
every  new  year.    He  is  an  honest  man. 

Adieu!    W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa 

BC7  DEAA  JOHN,  TFestoTi,  June  7, 1790. 

Yon  know  my  engagements,  and  are  conseqnsni- 
ly  able  to  aceount  for  my  silence.  I  will  not  tlieie- 
fore  waste  time  and  paper  in  mentioning  then^ 
but  will  only  say  that  added  to  those  with  which 
you  axe  acquainted,  I  had  oUier  hindrances,  such 
as  business,  and  a  disorder  of  my  spirits,  to  which 
I  have  been  all  my  life  subject  At  present  I  am, 
thank  Godl  perfectly  well  both  in  mind  and  body. 
Of  yon  I  am  always  mindful,  whether  I  write  or 
not,  and  very  desirous  to  see  you.  You  will  r^ 
member,  I  hope,  that  yon  are  under  engagements 
to  us,  and,  as  soon  as  your  Norfolk  friend  can 
spare  you,  will  fulfil  them.  Grive  us  all  the  time 
you  can,  and  all  that  they  can  bpare  to  us! 

You  never  pleased  me  more  than  when  yoa  told 
me  you  had  abandoned  your  mathematical  pur* 
suits.  It  grieved  me  to  think  that  you  were  wast* 
ing  your  time  merely  to  gain  a  little  Cambridge 
fame,  not  worth  your  having.  I  can  not  be  con- 
tented that  your  renown  should  thrive  nowhere 
but  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam.  Conceive  a  noUcr 
ambition,  and  never  let  your  honour  be  circum- 
scribed by  the  paltry  dimensions  of  an  university'? 
It  is  well  that  you  have  already,  as  you  observe, 
acquired  sufficient  information  in  that  science,  to 
enable  you  to  pass  creditably  such  examinations  as 
I  suppose  you  must  hereafler  undergo.  Keep 
what  you  have  gotten,  and  be  content.  More  is 
needless. 

You  could  not  apply  to  a  worse  than  I  am  to 
advise  you  concerning  your  studies.  I  was  never 
a  regular  student  myself,  but  lost  the  most  valua- 
ble years  of  my  life  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  in 
the  Temple.  I  will  not  therefore  give  myself  ajxs, 
and  afifect  to  know  what  I  know  not    The  afiocr 
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ifl  of  gtetX  importance  to  yon,  andyou  should  be 
directed  in  it  by  a  wiser  than  I.  To  speak  how- 
ever in  very  general  terms  on  the  subject,  it  seems 
to  me  that  your  chief  concern  is  with  histoxy,  na- 
tmttl  philosoi^y,  logic,  and  divinity.  As  to  meta- 
phystcs,  I  know  little  about  them.  But  the  very 
KtUe  that  I  do  know  has  not  taught  me  to  admire 
tliem.  Life  is  too  short  to  afford  time  even  for 
serious  trifles.  Pursue  what  you  know  to  be  at- 
Uiinable,  make  truth  your  object,  and  your  studies 
wiU  makB  you  a  wise  man!  Let  your  divinity, 
if  I  may  advise,  be  the  divinity  of  tho'gloiious  Re- 
formation: I  mean  in  contradistinction  to  Armi- 
nianism,  and  all  the  Urn*  that  were  ever  broached 
in  this  world  of  error  and  ignorance. 

The  divinity  of  the  Reformation  is  called  Cal- 
vinism, but  injuriously.  It  has  been  that  of  the 
church  of  Christ  in  all  ages.  It  is  the  divinity  of 
St  Paul,  and  of  St.  Paul's  master,  who  met  him 
in  the  way  to  Damascus. 

I  have  written  in  great  haste,  that  I  might  finish 


if  possible  before  breakfitfit.  Adieu  I  Let  us  see 
you  soon ;  tiie  sooner  the  better  Give  my  love 
to  the  silent  lady,  the  Rose,  and  all  my  friends 
areund  you.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

TheLodge,  June  8,  1790. 

117  DBAR  PRTEND, 

Among  the  many  who  love  and  esteem  yon, 
there  is  none  who  rejoioes  more  in  your  felicity 
than  myself.  Far  fiom  blaming,  I  commend  you 
much  for  connecting  yourself,  young  as  you  are, 
vrith  a  well-chosen  companion  for  life.  Entering 
on  the  state  with  uncontamlnated  morals,  you  have 
the  best  possible  prospect  of  happiness,  and  will 
be  secure  against  a  thousand  and  ten  thousand 
temptations,  to  which,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
in  such  a  Babylon  as  you  roust  necessarily  inha- 
Int,  you  would  otherwise  have  been  exposed.  I 
see  it  too  in  the  light  you  do,  as  likely  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  you  in  your  profesEdon.  Men  of 
business  have  a  better  ojnnion  of  a  candidate  for 
omployment,  who  is  married,  because  he  has  given 
bond  to  the  world,  as  you  observe,  and  to  himself, 
for  diligence,  industry,  and  attention.  It  is  alto- 
gether therefore  a  subject  of  much  congratulation : 
and  mine,  to  which  1  add  Mre.  Unwin's,  is  very 
sincere.  Samson  at  his  marriage  proposed  a  rid- 
dle to  the  Philistines.  I  am  no  Samson,  neither 
are  you  a  Philistine.  Yet  expound  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing, if  you  can. 

J^at  are  theyj  which  stand  at  a  distance  from 
each  otheTy  and  meet  vtithout  ever  moving? 

Should  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  guess  it,  you 
may  propose  it  to  the  company,  when  you  celebrate 
vour  xroptiaJs;  and  if  you  can  win  thirty  changes 


of  raiment  by  it,  as  Samson  did  by  his,  let  me  tel' 
you,  they  wUl  be  no  contemptible  acquisition  to  a 
young  beginner. 

You  will  not,  I  hope,  forget  vour  way  to  Wes- 
ton, in  consequence  of  your  marriage,  where  you 
and  yours  will  be  always  welcome.         W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  17, 1790 

MT  DEAREST  COZ, 

Here  am  I,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  in  full 
dress,  going  a  visiting  to  Chicheley.  We  are  a 
strong  party,  and  fill  two  chaises;  Mrs.  F.  the 
elder,  and  Mrs.  G.  in  one-,  Mre.  F.  the  younger, 
and  myself  m  another.  Were  it  not  that  I  shall  find 
Cheetere  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  I  should  Le 
inconsolable.  That  expectation  alone  supports 
my  spirits;  and  even  with  this  prospect  before  me, 
when  I  saw  this  moment  a  poor  old  woman  coming 
up  the  lane  opposite  my  window,  I  could  not  help 
sighing,  and  saying  to  myself—"  Poor,  but  happy 
old  woman !  thou  art  exempted  by  thy  situation 
in  life  firom  riding  in  chaises,  and  making  thyselt 
fine  in  a  morning,  happier  therefore  in  my  account 
than  I,  who  am  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  doing 
both.  Neither  dost  thou  write  verses,  neither  hast 
thou  ever  heard  of  the  name  of  Homer,  whom  I  am 
miserable  to  abandon  for  a  whole  morning !"  This, 
and  more  of  the  same  sort,  passed  in  my  mind  on 
seeing  the  old  woman  above  said. 

The  troublesome  business,  with  which  I  filled 
my  last  letter,  is  (I  hope)  by  this  time  concluded, 
and  Mr.  Arehdeaoon  satisfied.  I  can,  to  be  sure, 
but  ill  afford  to  pay  fifty  pounds  for  another  man's 
negligence,  but  would  be  happy  to  pay  a  hundred 
rather  than  be  treated  as  if  I  were, insolvent; 
threatened  with  attorneys  and  bums.  One  would 
think  that,  living  where  I  live,  I  might  be  ex- 
empted from  trouble.  But  alas !  as  the  philoeo^ 
phere  often  afilirm,  there  is  no  nook  under  heaven 
in  which  trouble  can  not  enter;  and  perhaps  had 
there  never  been  one  philosopher  in  the  world, 
this  is  a  truth  that  would  not  have  been  always 
altogether  a  secret 

I  have  made  two  inscriptions  lately  at  the  re- 
quest of  Thomas  Griffi>rd,  Esq.  who  is  sowing  twen- 
ty acres  with  acorns  on  one  side  of  his  house,  and 
twenty  acres  with  ditto  on  the  other.  Ho  erects 
two  memorials  of  stone  on  the  occasion,  that  when 
posterity  shall  be  curious  to  know  the  age  of  the 
oaks,  their  curiosity  may  be  gratified.* 

My  works  therefore  will  not  all  perish,  on  win 
not  all  perish  soon,  for  he  has  ordered  his  lapiuaiy 
to  cut  the  charactcn  very  deep,  and  in  stone  ex- 
tremely hard.    It  is  not  in  vain  then,  tnat  I  havn 
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•D  long  ezeidaed  the  bmineai  of  a  poeL  I  sball 
At  leart  reap  the  lewud  of  mj  laboon^  and  be  ioi- 
moitel  probably  for  many  yean. 

Ever  thine,  W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 


MT  DEAB  FRIEND, 


Wegton,  June  32, 1790. 


ViUoiaon  makes  no  mention  of  the  aerpent, 
whoae  akin,  or  bowela,  or  perhaps  both,  were  ho- 
nonred  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  inscribed  upon 
them.  But  I  have  convened  with  a  living  eye- 
witneas  of  an  African  serpent  long  enough  to  have 
afforded  skin  and  guts  for  the  purpose.  In  Africa 
theie  are  ants  also,  which  frequently  destroy  those 
monsters.  They  are  not  much  larger  than  ours, 
but  they  travel  in  a  column  of  immense  length, 
and  eat  through  every  thing  that  opposes  them. 
Their  bite  is  like  a  spark  of  iSre.  When  these 
serpents  have  killed  their  prey,  lion  or  tiger  or  any 
other  large  animal,  before  they  swallow  him,  they 
take  a  comnderable  circuit  round  about  the  car- 
case, to  see  if  the  ants  are  coming,  because  when 
they  have  gorged  their  prey,  they  are  unable  to 
escape  them.  They  are  nevertheless  sometimes 
surprised  by  them  in  their  unwieldy  state,  and  the 
ants  make  a  passage  through  them.  Now  if  you 
thoc^t  your  own  story  of  Homer,  bound  in  snake- 
skin,  worthy  of  three  notes  of  admiration,  you  can 
not  do  less  than  add  sax  to  mine,  confessing  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  I  put  you  to  the  expense  of  a 
letter,  I  do  not  make  you  pay  your  money  for  no- 
thing. But  this  account  I  had  from  a  person  of 
most  unimpeached  veracity. 

I  rejoice  with  yon  in  the  good  Bishop's  removal 
to  St  Asaph,  and  especially  because  the  Norfolk 
parsons  much  more  resemble  the  ants  above-men- 
tioned, than  he  theserpent  ^  He  b  neitherof  vast 
size,  nor  unwieldy,  nor  voracious;  neither,  I  dare 
■ay,  does  he  deep  after  ilinner,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  said  serpent.  But,  harmless  as  he 
IS,  I  am  mistaken  if  his  mutinous  clergy  did  not 
sometimes  disturb  his  rest,  and  if  he  did  not  find 
their  bite,  though  they  could  not  actually  eat 
through  him,  in  a  degree  resembling  fire.  Grood 
men  like  him,  and  peaceable,  should  have  good 
and  peaceable  folks  to  deal  with,  and  1  heartily 
wish  him  such  in  his  new  diocese.  But  if  he  will 
keep  the  clergy  to  their  business,  he  shall  have 
trouble,  let  him  go  where  he  may;  and  this  is 
boldly  spdLen,  coiisideiing  that  I  speak  it  to  one 
of  that  reverend  body.  But  ye  are  hke  Jeremiah's 
(Msket  of  figs.  Some  of  you  could  not  be  better, 
and  some  of  you  are  stark  naught.  Ask  the  bishop 
aimaelf  ifthisbenottruel  W.C. 


TO  MRS.  BODHAM. 

T%c  Lodge,  Jims  S9, 1790. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIK, 

It  is  true  that  I  did  sometimes  oomplttui  to  Mn 
Unwin  of  your  king  «lenoe.  But  it  is  fikcwisB 
true,  that  1  made  many  excuses  for  yen  in  mf  own 
mind,  and  did  not  feel  mysdf  at  aO  indined  to  be 
angry,  nor  even  much  to  wonder.  There  ss  an 
awkwardness,  and  a  difficulty  in  writing  to  those 
whom  distance  and  length  of  time  have  made  in 
a  manner  new  to  us,  that  naturaDy  gives  us  a 
check,  when  we  would  otherwise  be  glad  to  ad- 
dress them.  But  a  time,  I  hope,  is  near  at  hand, 
when  you  and  I  shall  be  effectually  defivered  from 
all  sadi  constraints,  and  correspond  as  fluently  as 
if  our  intercourse  had  sufleied  much  less  inteniip- 
tion. 

You  must  not  suppose,  my  dear,  that  though  i 
may  be  said  to  have  Kved  many  yean  with  a  pen 
in  my  hand,  I  am  inyself  altogether  at  my  ease  on 
this  tremendous  occasion.  Imagine  rather,  and 
you  will  come  nearer  to  the  troth,  that  viiien  I 
phced  this  sheet  before  me  I  asked  myself  moie 
than  once,  "how  shaU  I  fill  itr  One  subject  in- 
deed presents  itsdf)  the  pleasant  prospect  that 
opens  upon  me  of  our  coming  once  more  togetbei^ 
but  that  onoe  exhausted,  with  what  shall  I  pro- 
ceed 1  Thus  I  questioned  myself;  but  finding 
neither  end  nor  profit  of  such  questions,  I  bravely 
resolved  todismiss  them  all  atonce,  and  to  engage 
in  the  great  enterprise  of  a  letter  to  my  quondam 
Rose  at  a  venture  There  is  great  truth  in  a 

rant  of  Nat  Lee's,  or  of  Dryden*s,  I  know  not 
which,  who  makes  an  enamoured  youth  say  to  his 
mistiyss, 

And  noosBiiBB  dian  be  eloquenoe  in  lava. 

For  certain  it  is,  that  they  who  truly  love  one  an- 
other are  not  very  nice  examinen  of  each  other's 
style  or  matter;  iif  an  epistle  comes,  it  is  always 
welcome,  though  it  be  perhaps  neither  so  wise  nor 
so  witty  as  one  might  have  ¥nshed  to  make  it. 
And  now,  my  cousin,  let  me  tell  thee  how  much 
I  feel  myself  obliged  to  Mr.  Bodham,  for  the  leadi* 
ness  he  expresseSto  accept  my  invitation.  Assure 
him  that,  stranger  as  he  is  to  me  at  present,  and 
natural  as  the  dread  of  strangen  has  ever  been  to 
;me,  I  shall  yet  receive  him  with  open  arms,  be- 
cause he  is  your  husband,  and  loves  you  dearly 
That  consideration  akme  will  endear  him  to  me, 
and  1  dare  say  that  I  shall  not  find  it  his  only  re* 
conmiendation  to  my  best  afifections.  May  the 
health  of  his  relation  (his  mother,  I  suppose)  be 
soon  restored,  and  longcontinued,  and  may  nothing 
melancholy,  of  what  kind  soever,  interfere  to  pre- 
vent our  joyful  meeting.  Between  the  present 
moment  and  September  our  house  is  dear  for  your 
receptbn,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  give 
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hb  a  day  or  two's  notice  of  your  comiiig.  In  Sep- 
tember we  expect  Lady  Heskcth,  and  I  only  re- 
gret that  our  hoiue  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  all 
together,  for  were  it  pofisible  that  you  could  meet, 
yon  would  lore  each  other. 

Mrs.  Unwin  bids  me  ofier  you  her  best  love. 
She  is  never  well,  but  always  patient,  and  always 
cheerful,  and  feels  beforehand  that  she  shall  be  loth 
to  part  with  you. 

My  love  to  all  the  dear  Donnes  of  every  name!— 
write  soon,  no  matter  about  what  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Jtdy  7, 1790. 

Ihbtead  of  beginning  with  the  safiion-vested 
morning,  to  which  Homer  invites  me,  on  a  morn- 
ing that  has  no  saffiron  vest  to  boast,  I  shall  begin 
with  you. 

It  is  irksome  to  us  both  to  wait  so  long  as  we 
must  for  you,  but  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  by 
a  longer  stay  you  will  make  us  amends  for  all  this 
tedious  procrastination. 

Mrs.  Unwin  has  made  known  her  whole  case 
to  Mr.  Grregson,  whose  opinion  of  it  has  been  very 
consolatory  to  me:  he  says  indeed  it  is  a  case  per- 
fectly out  of  the  reach  of  all  physical  aid,  but  at 
the  same  time  not  at  all  dangerous.  Constant 
pain  is  a  sad  grievance,  whatever  part  u  affected, 
and  she  is  hardly  ever  free  from  an  aching  head, 
as  well  as  an  uneasy  side,  but  patience  is  an  ano- 
dyne of  Grod's  own  preparatbn,  and  of  that  he 
gives  her  largely. 

The  French,  who  like  all  lively  folks  are  ex- 
treme in  every  thing,  are  such  in  their  ze^  for 
freedom;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  make  so  noble 
a  cause  ridiculous,  their  manner  of  promoting  it 
could  not  fail  to  do  so.  Princes  and  peers  reduced 
to  plain  gentlemanship,  and  gentles  reduced  to  a 
level  with  their  own  lackeys,  are  excesses  of  which 
they  will  repent  hereafter.  Difference  of  rank 
and  subordination  are,  I  believe,  of  God's  appoint- 
ment, and  consequently  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  society:  but  what  we  mean  by  fonatidsm  in 
religion  is  exactly  that  which  An\m»t^a  their  po- 
litics; and  unless  time  should  sober  them,  they 
will,  after  all,  be  an  unhappy  people.  Perhaps  it 
deserves  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  at  ^eir 
first  escape  from  tyrannic  shackles  they  should  act 
extravagantly,  and  treat  their  kings  as  they  have 
sometimes  treated  their  idols.  To  these  however 
they  are  reconciled  in  due  time  again,  but  their 
tespect  for  monarchy  is  at  an  end.  They  want  no- 
thing now  but  a  little  English  sobriety,  and  that 
Ifaey  want  extremely:  I  heartily  wish  them  some 
wit  in  their  anger,  for  it  were  great  pity  that  so 
many  millions  should  be  miserable  for  want  of  it. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESCL 

MT  DEAR  JOHNNT,  Wutofi^  July  8,  1790. 

You  do  well  to  perfect  yourself  on  the  violin 
Only  beware,  that  an  amusement  so  very  bewitch- 
ing as  munc,  especially  when  we  produce  it  our- 
selves, do  not  steal  from  you  all  those  hours,  tliat 
should  be  given  to  study.  I  can  be  well  content, 
that  it  should  serve  you  as  a  refreshment  aflet 
severer  exercises,  but  not  that  it  should  engross 
you  wholly.  Your  own  good  sense  will  most  pro- 
bably dictate  to  you  .this  precaution,  and  I  mi^t 
have  spared  you  the  trouble  of  it;  but  I  have  a 
degree  of  zeal  for  your  proficiency  in  more  im- 
portant pursuits,  tluit  would  not  suffer  me  to  sup- 
press it. 

Having  delivered  my  consdenoe  by  giving  you 
this  sage  admonition,  I  will  convince  you  that  I 
am  a  censor  not  over  and  above  severe,  by  ac- 
knowledging in  the  next  place  that  I  have  known 
very  good  performers  on  the  violin  very  learned 
also;  and  my  cousin,  Dr.  Spencer  Madan,  is  ac 
instance. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  have  engaged  your  sis- 
ter to  visit  us;  for  I  say  to  myself  if  John  be 
amiable,  what  must  Catharine  be  1  For  we  males, 
be  we  angelic  as  we  may,  are  always  surpassed 
by  the  ladies.  But  know  this,  that  I  shall  not  be 
in  love  with  either  of  you,  if  you  stay  with  us  only 
a  few  days,  for  you  talk  of  a  week  or  so.  Correct 
this  erratum,  I  beseech  you,  and  convince  us  by 
a  much  longer  continuance  here,  that  it  was  one. 

W.C. 

Mrs.  Unwin  has  never  been  well  since  you  saw 
her.  You  are  not  passionately  fond  of  letter- 
writing,  I  perceive,  who  have  dropped  a  lady; 
but  you  vrill  be  a  loser  by  the  bargain ;  for  one 
letter  of  hers  in  point  of  real  utility,  and  sterling 
value,  is  worth  twenty  of  mine,  and  you  will  nevet 
have  another  from  her,  till  you  have  earned  it. 

W.  0. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

Weston,  July  31,  ITJO. 
You  have  by  this  time,  I  presume,  answered 
Lady  HeskeUi's  letter  1  If  not,  answer  it  without 
delay;  and  this  injunction  I  give  you,  judging  that 
it  may  not  be  entirely  unnecessary;  for  though 
I  have  seen  you  but  once,  and  only  for  two  oi 
three  days,  1  have  found  out  that  you  are  a  scau 
ter-braiiL  I  made  the  discovery  perhaps  the  sooner, 
because  in  this  you  very  much  resemble  myself, 
who  in  the  course  of  my  life  have,  through  mere 
cardessness  and  inattention,  lost  many  advaxr 
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tagei:  and  insopenble  shyneM  has  abo  deprived 
me  of  many.  And  here  again  there  is.  a  icoem- 
blance  between  ua.  You  will  do  weli  to  goard 
againit  both,  for  of  both,  I  believe,  yoa  Lave  a 
considerable  share  as  well  as  myselC 

We  long  to  see  you  again,  and  are  only  oon- 
oemed  at  the  short  stay  yon  propose  to  make  with 
ns.  If  time  should  seem  as  short  to  you  at  Wes- 
ton, as  it  seems  to  us,  your  visit  here  will  be  gone 
"  as  a  dream  when  one  awikcth,  or  as  a  watch  in 
the  night.** 

It  is  a  life  of  dreams,  but  the  {Jeasantest  one 
naturally  wishes  longest. 

I  shall  find  employment  for  you,  having  made 
already  some  part  of  the  fair  copy  of  the  Odyssey 
a  firal  one.  I  am  revising  it  for  the  last  time,  and 
spare  nothing  that  I  can  mend.*  The  Iliad  is 
finislied. 

If  yon  have  Donne's  poems,  bfing  them  with 
you,  for  I  have  not  seen  them  many  yean,  and 
should  like  to  kxik  them  over. 

You  may  treat  ns  too,  if  you  please,  with  a  lit- 
ue  of  your  music,  for  I  seldom  hear  any,  and  de- 
light much  in  it  You  need  not  fear  a  rival,  for 
we  have  but  two  fiddles  in  die  neighbourhood — 
one  a  gardener's,  the  other  a  tailor's:  terrible  per 
formers  both!  W.  C. 


[TO  MR.  JOHNSON.J 

Sept.  7, 1790. 
It  grieves  me  that  after  all  I  am  oMiged  to  go 
into  public  without  the  whole  advantage  of  Mr. 
Fnseli's  judicious  strictures.  My  only  considera- 
tion is,  ^at  I  have  not  forfeited  them  by  my  own 
Impatience.  Five  years  are  no  small  portion  of  a 
man's  life,  especially  at  the  latter  end  of  it;  and  in 
those  &9e  yean,  being  a  man  of  almost  no  en- 
gagements, I  have  done  more  m  the  way  of  hard 
vrotkj  dum  UMst  could  have  done  in  twice  the 
number.  I  beg  you  to  present  my  compliments 
to  Mr.  Fuseli,  with  many  and  sincere  thanks  fer 
the  services  that  his  own  more  important  occupa- 
tions would  allow  him  to  render  me. 


TO  MRS.  BODHAM. 

Bir  DBAR£ST  coffsiiT,       WeHon^  Sepi.  9, 1790. 

I  AM  truly  soriy  to  be  Ibroed  after  aB  to  resign 
tne  h(^  of  seeing  you  and  Mr.  Bodham  at  We»- 
ion  diis  year;  the  next  may  posri^bly  be  more  pro- 
piAioiai,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  may.    Poor  Cathar 


*  TberBTialwaioampittedon  th0  25(h  of  Augon&Oow- 
liic;  ilve  ysan  and  ons  momh  (sxdoalTs  of  the  period  of 
fUma  hbkn'tauitkKmS)  fkom  the  wxta^  smering  on  Che 


rme's  miifasonaUlc  indispoailion  has  also 
a  disappointment,  winch  we  much  legrat;  ^d 
were  it  not  thsA  Johnny  has  made  shift  to  icacr 
us,  vre  should  think  omaelves  oompletdly  tmlorti*- 
nate.    But  him  we  have,  and  him  we  vriH  iwU  aa 
long  as  weean,  so  expect  not  veiy  soon  to  nee  hixn 
in  Norfelk.    He  is  so  harmless,  chueiful,  gi  iiilt. 
and  good4empefed,  and  I  am  so  entirely  at  my 
ease  with  him,  that  I  can  not  surrender  Urn  witlh- 
ont  a  needs  «iwf ,  even  to  those  who  hasre  m 
perior  claim  upon  him.    He  left  as 
morning,  and  whither  do  you  think  he  is  gcHic, 
and  on  what  errandl    Gone,  as  sure  as  yoa  are 
alive,  to  London,  and  to  convey  my  Homer  to  the 
bookseller's.    But  he  will  letnm  the  day  after  U^ 
morrow,  and  I  mean  to  part  vrith  him  no  more, 
tall  ueocasiiy  shaD  font  as  asonder.    Sospool  ma 
not,  my  oooni,  of  being  aoch  a  moniier  as  to 
have  imposed  this  tadL  myself  on  yoor  kii^  n^ 
phew,  or  even  to  have  thought  of  doing  it.    It 
happened  that  one  day,  as  we  chatted  by  tbe  fire- 
side, lexpreaeed  awish,  that  1  could  hear  of  aooie 
trusty  body  going  to  Iiondon,  to  whose  caie  I 
might  consign  my  voluminous  laboun,  the  wmk 
of  five  yean.    For  I  purpose  never  to  viat  that 
dty  again  myself,  andahoold  have  been  oneaay  to 
have  left  a  diaige,  of  so  mudi  importaaee  to  fli^ 
altogether  to  the  eare  of  a  stage-eoachman.  Johmiy 
had  no  sooner  heard  niy  wish,  than  cBeaag  lam- 
self  to  the  serrice,  he  MfiUed  it,  and  hkoflEerwas 
madein  such  terms,  and  af<'MMrrf>wi^4  ^"ith  a  ^*ob>" 
tenance  and  manner  expresnve  of  so  mocfa  alaca- 
ty,  that  unreaaonahle  as  I  thought  it  at  Anti,  ic 
give  him  so  much  trouble,  I  soon  fimnd  that  1 
should  mortify  him  by  a  refusal.    He  is  gone 
therefore  vrith  a  box  foU  pf  poetry,  of  which  I 
thank  nobody  will  plcmder  hinL    He  has  only  to 
say  wftiatitis,  and  there  is  no  commodity  I  Chink  a 
fteebooter  would  covet  less.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

Ths  Lodge,  Sept.  13, 1-^O. 

M7  ]>BA&  nUEND, 

YouB  letter  was  psrticiilariy  welcome  to  ms. 
not  only  because  it  came  after  a  hmg  siknoe,  bot 
because'  it  hroii^t  me  good  news—ii^ws  of  your 
mairiage.  and  consequently,  I  trust,  of  your  hap- 
piness. May  that  happiness  be  durable  as  your 
lives,  and  may  you  be  the  F'elieeM  ter  et  ampUui 
of  whom  Horace  rings  so  sweetly!  This  is  my 
sincere  wish,  and,  though  ezpiessed  in  prose,  shall 
serve  as  your  epithalamium.  You  comibrt  me 
when  you  say  that  your  marriage  will  not  deprive  us 
of  the  sight  of  you  hereafter.  If  you  do  notwirii 
thai  I  should  regret  your  union,  you  must  maka 
that  assurance  good  as  often  as  yoa  have  eppo^ 
toni^. 


Let.  539,340, 341. 
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After  pei^jetual  v«niifieftti<mda!iiiigfive  yeaTB,  I 
find  myself  at  last  a  ^racadt  man,  and  Teduoed  to 
Head  Ibr  my  ammmnent.    My  Homer  is  goae  to 
the  prees,  and  yon  will  imaghie  that  I  feel  a  void 
in  csonBeqnenoe.    The  proofe  however  wfli  he  com- 
ing won,  and  I  ehaU  avaU  myaetf,  with  all  my 
ibioe,  of  this  last  oppoitmiity,  to  make  my  work 
as  perfect  as  1  wish  it.    1  shall  not  therefore  he 
long  time  destitute  of  employment,  hut  shaH  have 
sufficient  to  keep  me  occupied  all  the  winter,  and 
part  of  the  ensuing  spring,  for  Johnson  purposes 
to  publish  either  in  March,  April,  or  May — ^my 
very  preface  is  finished.    It  dM  not  ooiA  me  much 
trouble,  being  neither  long  nor  learned.    I  have 
«poken  my  mind  as  fteely  as  decency  would  per- 
siHon  the  subject  of  Pope's  version,  allowing  him, 
at  the  same  time,  afl  the  merit  to  which  1  tlttnk 
him  entitled.    I  have  given  my  reasons  ibr  trans- 
lating in  blank  verse,  and  hold  some  discoiurse  cm 
the  mechanism  of  it,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  obviate 
the  prejudices  of  some  people  against  It.    I  expa- 
tiate a  little  on  the  manner  in  which  I  think  Ho- 
mer ought  to  be  rendered,  and  in  which  1  have  en- 
deavoured to  lender  him  myseff,  and  anticipated 
two  or  three  cavils,  to  which  1  foresee  that  I  shafl 
be  liable  fix>m  tiie  ignorant,  or  mMandid,  in  order. 
If  possible,  to  prevent  them.    These  are  the  chief 
beads  of  my  preface,  and  the  whole  connsts  of 
ahoot  twdve  pages. 

It  is  possible  when  I  eome  to  treat  With  John- 
eon  about  the  copy,  I  may  want  some  person  to 
fiegiotiate  for  me ;  and  knowing  no  one  so  intelli- 
^nt  as  yourself  in  books,  or  so  well  qualified  to 
estimate  their  just  value,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  resort 
to  and  rely  on  yoQ  as  my  negotiator.  But  I  will 
not  trouble  you  unless  I  should  see  occasion.  My 
oocuin  was  the  bearer  of  my  Mss.  to  London.  He 
went  on  purpose,  and  returns  to-morrow.  Mrs. 
TJnwin's  afifectionate  felicitations,  addedtomy  own, 
eondttde  me. 

My  dear  friend,  sincerely  yours,  W.  G. 

The  trees  of  a  colonnade  will  solve  my  riddle. 


[TO  MR.  JOHNSON.] 

WlBBtan,  Oct,  3, 1790. 
Mr.  Newton  having  again  requested  that  the 
preface  which  he  wrote  for  my  first  volume  may  be 
prefixed  to  it,  I  am  desirous  to  gratify  him  in  a 
particular  that  so  emphatically  bespeaks  his  friend- 
ship for  me ;  and  should  my  books  see  another 
edition,  shall  be  obliged  to  yon  if  you  will  add  it 
toeordingly. 


1  beg  that  you  will  not  suffer  your  reverence 
either  for  Homer,  or  his  translator,  to  check  your 
eontmual  «zaminatbns.    1  never  knew  vrith  cer- 


tainty, till  now,  that  the  maiginal  strictures  t 
found  in  the  Task  proots  were  yours.  The  jait> 
ness  of  them,  and  the  benefit  1  derived  firom  then 
are  firesh  in  tey  memory,  and  I  doubt  not  tha 
their  utility  will  be  the  aaoie  in  the  present  m 
stance.* 

Weeion,  Oct.  30, 1790 


TO  MRS.  RODHAM. 

MY  BEAR  coz,  Weston^  Nov.  21,  1790. 

OoR  kindness  to  your  nephew  is  no  more  thiOl 
he  must  entitle  himself  to  wherever  he  goes.  His 
amiable  disposition  and  manners  will  never  fail  to 
secure  him  a  warm  place  in  the  affection  of  a9 
who  know  him.  The  advice  I  gave  respecting  bis 
poem  on  Audley  End  was  dictated  by  my  love  of 
him,  and  a  sincere  desire  of  his  success.  It  is  one 
thing  to  write  what  may  please  our  friends,  who, 
because  they  are  such,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  biased 
in  our  favour;  and  another  to  write  what  may 
please  every  body ;  because  they  who  have  no  con- 
nexion, or  even  knowledge  of  the  author,  will  be 
sure  to  find  fSkult  if  they  can.  My  advice,  how- 
ever salutary  and  necessary  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
was  su^  as  1  dared  not  give  to  a  poet  of  less  diffi- 
dence than  he.  Poets  are  to  a  proverb  irritate, 
and  he  is  the  only  one  I  ever  knew,  who  seems  ta 
have  no  spark  of  that  &re  about  him.  He  has 
left  us  about  a  fortnight,  and  sorry  we  were  to  lose 
him;  but  had  he  been  my  son,  he  must  have  gone, 
and  I  could  not  have  regretted  him  more.  If  hSi 
sister  be  stiU  with  you,  present  my  love  to  her,  and 
tell  her  how  much  I  wish  to  see  them  at  Westell 
tog^her. 

Mn.  Hewitt  probably  remembers  more  of  my 
childhood,  than  I  can  recollect  either  of  hers  ot 
my  own ;  but  this  I  recollect,  that  the  days  of  that 
period  were  ha{^y  days^  compared  with  most  I 
have  seen  since.  There  are  few  perhaps  In  iht 
world,  who  have  not  cause  to  look  back  with  re- 
gret on  the  days  of  infancy ;  yet,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  suspect  some  deception  in  this.  For  in&ncy  it- 
self has  its  cares ;  and  though  we  can  not  now 
conceive  how  trifles  could  afi^  us  much,  it  isceiw 
tain  that  they  did.  Trifles  they  appear  now,  but 
such  thev  were  not  then.  s  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESCL 

MY  BIRTH-DA Y» 

/VtAiy,  Nov.  26,  179C. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

I  AM  happy  that  you  have  escaped  fh>m  the  daws 

- --  '  1^. 

*  1  am  aiudouB  to  piwerre  thb  singular  enecdoie ;  af  It 
is  hoiKMiiabla  both  to  iIm  mofkm  poai,  and  lo  liu  iiueUtaaili 
bookseilar.    HayUy, 
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of  Euclid  into  the  botom  of  Jnntinimi  It  u 
fill  I  mippow  to  every  man,  to  be  weUgnxindedin 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence ;  and  I  take  it  to 
be  a  branch  of  science  that  bids  much  furer  to 
enlarge  the  mind,  and  give  an  aocnracj.of  rea- 
soning, that  all  the  mathematicB  in  the  worid. 
Mmd  your  studies,  and  you  will  aooa  be  wiser  than 
I  can  hope  to  be. 

We  had  a  visit  on  Monday,  firom  one  of  the 
first  women  in  the  world ;  in  point  of  character,  I 
mean,  and  aocomplbhments,  the  dowager  lady 
Spencer !  I  may  recetve  perhaps  some  honours 
hereafter,  should  my  trandadon  speed  according 
to  my  wishes,  and  the  pains  I  have  taken  with  it; 
but  shall  never  receive  any  that  I  shall  esteem  so 
highly.  She  is  indeed  worthy  to  whom  I  should 
dedicate,  and  may  but  my  Odyssey  prove  as  wor- 
thy of  her,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  firom  the 
critics.        Yours,  my  dear  Johnny, 

With  much  affection,  W.  0. 


I . 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESGL 

The  Lodge,  Nov,  30, 1790. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  WILL  confess  that  I  thought  your  letter  some- 
what tardy,  though  at  the  same  time  I  made  every 
excuse  for  you,  except,  as  it  seems,  the  right 
'UuU  indeed  was  out  of  the  reach  of  all  possible 
conjecture.  I  couki  not  guess  that  your  silence 
was  occasioned  by  your  being  occupied  with  ei- 
ther thieves  or  thief-takers.  Since  however  the 
eause  was  such,  I  rej(uce  that  your  labours  were 
Dot  in  vain,  and  that  the  freebooters  who  had  plun- 
dered your  friend,  are  safe  in  limbo.  I  admire  too,  as 
much  as  I  rejcnce  in  your  success,  the  inde&tiga- 
ble  spirit  that  prompted  you  to  pursue,  with  such 
unremitting  perseverance,  an  object  not  to  be 
reached  but  at  the  ex^nse  of  infinite  trouble,  and 
that  must  have  led  you  into  an  acquaintance  with 
scenes  and  characters  the  most  horrible  to  a  mind 
(ike  yours.  I  see  in  this  conduct  the  zeal  and 
firmness  of  your  friendship  to  whomsoever  pro- 
fessed; and  though  I  wanted  not  a  proof  of  it 
myself,  contemplate  so  unequivocal  an  indication 
of  what  you  really  are,  and  of  what  I  always  be- 
lieved you  •to  be,  with  much  pleasure.  May  you 
rise  from  the  condition  of  an  humble  prosecutor, 
or  witness,  to  the  bench  of  judgment ! 

When  your  letter  arrived,  it  found  me  with  the 
worst  and  most  obstinate  cold  that  I  ever  caught. 
This  was  one  reason  why  it  had  not  a  speedier 
answer.  Another  is,  that,  except  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, there  is  none  in  the  week  in  which  I  am  not 
«ogaged  in  the  last  revisal  of  my  transladon ;  the 
levisal  I  mean  of  my  proof-sheete.  To  this  busi- 
ness I  give  myself  with  an  assiduity  and  attention 
truly  admirable,  and  set  an  example,  which  if 


other  poets  could  bo  apprised  o(  they  woojd  d» 
well  to  follow.  Miscarriages  in  authorriiip  (1  am 
pennaded)  are  as  often  to  bo  aarrihed  to  "want  of 
painstaking,  as  to  want  of  ability. 

Lady  Hesketh,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  mysdf  often 
mention  you,  and  always  in  terms,  that  thopgli  jon 
would  blush  to  hear  than,  you  need  not  be  suBhamed 
of;  at  the  same  time  wishing  much  that  yoo.  ootiki 
change  our  trio  into  a  quartetto.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 


Weaton,  Dee.  1,  179a 


MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

It  is  plain  that  yon  understand  trap,  as  we  med 
to  say  at  school:  &r  you  begin  with  ^''^^^ng  me 
of  long  silence,  oonsdoos  yourself  at  the  same  time 
that  you  have  been  half  a  year  in  my  debt,  or  theie- 
abouL    But  I  will  answer  your  accusatioDs  with 
a  boast,  with  a  boast  of  having  intended  nmny  a 
day  to  write  to  yon  again,  notwithstending  yoat 
long  insolvency.    Your  brother  and  sister  of  Chi- 
chdey  can  both  witness  for  me  that,'  weeks  amoe, 
I  testified  such  an  intention;  and  if  I  did  Jiot  exe- 
cute it,  it  was  not  for  want  of  good  will,  hot  fix 
want  of  leisure.    When  will  you  be  able  to  gloiy 
of  such  designs,  so  liberal  and  magnificent,  yoU; 
who  have  nothing  to  do  by  your  own  confeseioii 
but  to  grow  fat  and  saucyl  Add  to  all  this,  that  I 
have  had  a  violent  cold,  such  as  I  never  have  but 
at  the  first  approach  of  winter,  and  such  as  at  that 
time  I  seldom  escape.    A  fever  accompanied  it, 
and  an  incessant  cough. 

You  measure  the  speed  of  printers,  of  my  printer 
at  least,  rather  by  your  own  vrishes  than  by  any 
just  standard.  Mine  (I  believe)  is  as  nimble  a 
one  as  falls  to  the  share  of  poete  in  general,  though 
not  nimble  enough  to  satisfy  either  the  author  or 
his  frionds.  I  told  you  that  my  work  would  go  to 
press  in  autumn,  and  so  it  did.  But  it  had  been 
six  weeks  in  London  ere  the  press  began  to  vrork 
upon  it  About  a  month  since  we  began  to  print, 
and  at  the  rate  of  nine  sheets  in  a  fortnight  have 
proceeded  to  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  Iliad. 
"  No  further!"  you  say,  I  answer — ^No,  nor  even 
80  far,  without  much  scolding  on  my  part  both  at 
the  bookseller  and  the  printer.  But  courage,  ray 
fiiendl  Fair  and  sofUy  as  we  proceed,  we  shall 
find  our  way  through  at  last;  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  hope,  while  I  write  this,  another  sheet  ar- 
rives.   I  expect  to  publish  in  the  spring. 

I  love  and  thank  you  for  the  ardent  demre  yea 
express  to  hear  me  bruited  abroad,  el  per  ora  vvrHvi 
volUanlem.  For  your  encouragement  I  will  teO 
you  that  I  read,  myself  at  least,  with  wonderful 
complacence  what  I  have  done ;  and  if  the  world, 
when  it  shall  appear,  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  1, 
we  will  both  say  and  swear  with  Flucllin.'  that  il 
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is  an  asB  and  a  fool  (look  yon!)  and  a  prating  cox- 
comb. 

.  I  hitt  no  amUtion  of  the  lanreL  Eke,  though 
vainly  perhaps,  I  had  friends  who  would  have  made 
a  sdr  on  my  behalf  on  that  occasion.  I  confess 
that  when  I  learned  the  new  condition  of  the  of- 
ftse,  that  odes  were  no  longer  required,  and  that 
*the  salary  was  increased,  I  felt  not  the  same  dis- 
like of  it.  But  I  could  neither  go  to  court,  nor 
could  I  kiss  hands,  were  it  for  a  much  more  valuar 
ble  consideration.  Therefore  never  expect  to  hear 
that  royal  favours  find  out  me ! 

Adieu,  my  dear  old  firiend!  I  will  send  you  a 
mortuary  copy  soon,  and  in  the  mean  time  remain, 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 


soon  as  possible  to  your  kind  inquiries  after  my 
heakh,  which  ban  been  both  better  and  worse  since 
I  wrote  last  The  cough  was  cured,  or  nearly  so, 
^eri  I  received  your  letter,  but  I  have  lately  been 
afflicted  with  a  nervous  fever,  a  malady  formidable 
to  me  above  all  others,  on  account  of  the  terror  and 
dejection  of  spirits,  that  in  my  case  always  accom- 
pany it.  I  even  looked  forward,  fbr  this  reason, 
to  the  month  now  current,  with  the  most  miserable 
apprehensions,  for  in  this  month  the  distemper  has 
twice  seized  me  I  wish  to  be  thankful  however 
to  the  sovereign  Dispenser  both  of  health  and  rick- 
ness,  that,  though  I  have  felt  cause  enough  to 
tremble,  he  gives  me  now  encouragement  to  hope 
that  I  may  dismiss  my  fears,  and  expect;  for  this 
January  at  least,  to  escape  it. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa. 

WeHon,  Dee.  18, 1790. 
I  PERCEIVE  myself  so  flattered  by  the  instances 
of  illustrious  success  mentioned  in  your  letter,  that 
I  feel  an  the  amiable  modesty,  for  which  I  was 
once  so  famous,  sensibly  giving  way  to  a  spirit  of 
vain  glory. 

The  King's  College  subscription  makes  me 
proud — ^the  eSSxt  that  my  verses  have  had  on 
your  two  young  firiends,  the  mathematicians,  makes 
me  proud;  and  I  am,  if  possible,  prouder  still  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter  that  you  enclosed. 

You  complained  of  being  stupid,  and  sent  me 
one  of  the  cleverest  letters.  I  have  not  complained 
of  being  stupid,  and  have  sent  you  one  of  the  dull- 
est. But  it  is  no  matter;  I  never  aim  at  any  thing 
above  the  pitch  of  every  day's  scribble,  when  I 
write  to  those  I  love. 

Homer  proceeds,  my  boy  I  We  shall  get  through 
it  in  time,  and  (I  hope)  by  the  time  appointed. 
We  are  now  in  the  tenth  Iliad.  I  expect  the  la- 
dies every  minute  to  breakfost.  You  have  their 
best  kyve.  Mine  attends  the  whole  army  of  Donnes 
at  Mattishall  Qreen  assembled.  How  happy  should 
I  find  myself,  were  I  but  one  of  the  party!  My 
capering  days  are  over.  But  do  you  caper  for  me, 
that  you  may  give  them  some  idea  of  the  happiness 
I  should  feel,  were  I  in  the  midst  of  them! 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wcston^  Jan  4, 1791. 

You  would  long  since  have  received  an  answer 
to  your  last,  had  not  the  wicked  Clerk  of  North- 
ampton delayed  to  send  me  the  printed  copy  of  my 
annual  dirge,  which  I  waited  to  enclose.  Here  it 
is  at  last,  and  much  good  may  it  do  the  readers ! 

I  have  regretted  that  I  could  not  write  sooner, 
•specially  because  it  well  became  me  to  reply  as 
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The  mention  of  quantity  reminds  me  of  a  re- 
mark that  I  have  seen  somewhere,  possibly  in 
Johnson,  to  this  purport,  that  the  syflables  in  our 
language  being  neither  long  nor  short,  our  verse 
accordingly  is  less  beautiful  than  the  verse  of  the 
Greeks  or  Romans,  because  requiring  less  artifice 
in  its  construction.    But  I  deny  the  foct,  and  am 
ready  to  depose  on  oath,  that  I  find  every  syllable 
as  distinguishably  and  cleariy  cither  long  or  short, 
in  our  language,  as  in  any  other.    1  know  also 
that  without  an  attention  to  the  quantity  of  our 
syllables,  good  verse  can  not  poeably  be  written; 
and  that  ignorance  of  this  matter  is  one  reason  * 
why  we  see  so  much  that  is  good  for  nothing.  The 
movement  of  a  verse  is  always  either  shuffling  or 
graceful,  according  to  our  management  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  Milton  gives  almost  as  many  proofii 
of  it  in  his  Paradise  Lost  as  there  are  lines  in  the 
poem.    Away  therefore  with  all  such  unfounded 
observations !  I  would  not  give  a  fiurthing  for  many 
bushels  of  them— nor  you  perhaps  for  this  letter. 
Yet  upon  recollection,  forasmuch  as  I  know  you 
to  be  a  dear  lover  of  Kterary  gossip,  I  think  it  poe- 
sible  you  may  esteem  it  highly. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  most  truly  yours, 

W.C 


[TO  MR.  JOHNSON.*] 

Note  by  the  IkUtar, 

This  eztiact  la,  in  fact,  entiUedto  amuch earlier  place  In  Uw 
collection ;  but  haring  a  camman  subject  wiih  (he  conclud- 
ing pengraph  of  the  preceding  Letter,  itnemed  to  call  foi 
insenioD  bnmediateljr  ailer  it. 

1  DID  not  write  in  the  line,  that  has  been  tam- 


*It  happened  that  some  acddental  leriaer  of  the  nianii* 
script  had  taken  the  liberty  to  alter  a  line  in  a  poem  of  Cbw 
pex^ :— -This  Bbertj  drew  from  the  offended  poet  the  foUowIng 
very  just  and  animated  remonstrance,  which  I  am  anxious  ro 
preserve^  because  it  eluddate^^  with  gnat  felicity  of  expra^ 
sloo,  his  delibenie  ideas  on  English  verslflcation.  ifaytejr 
P 
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peied  with,  haadly,  or  withofot  due  attnitifm  to  tbe 
eoMtiiictbn  of  it;  ond  wlist  appeuod  to  me  ita 
only  tnent  ii,  in  Its  preient  otate,  enbiely  aimi- 
bOaterl 

I  know  that  the  ean  of  modem  ▼ene-writen  aio 
dehcate  to  an  excen,  and  tiicir  leadofs  are  tnvbled 
with  the  same  sqoeamLdmess  as  themsehea.  So 
that  if  a  line  do  not  ran  as  smooth  as  quiduihrer 
they  are  ofiended.  A  crilie  of  the  present  day 
Kires  a  poem  as  a  cook  serres  a  dead  toilwy ,  when 
she  fiustens  the  legs  of  it  to  a  post,  and  dncws  oat 
aD  the  sinews.  For  this  we  may  thank  Pope ; 
hat  nnless  we  could  imitate  him  in  the  ckwcncss 
and  compactness  of  his  expression,  as  wett  as  in 
the  smoothness  of  his  nmnbers,  we  had  better  drap 
the  imitation,  which  serves  no  other  purpose  than 
to  emasculate  and  weaken  all  we  write.  Give  me 
a  manly,  rough  line,  with  a  deal  of  meaning  in  it, 
rather  than  a  whole  poem  fkdl  of  musical  periods, 
tiiat  have  nottung  but  their  oily  smoothness  to  re- 
eommend  them! 

I  have  said  thus  much,  as  I  hinted  in  the  be- 
ginning, because  I  have  just  finished  amoch  long- 
er poem  than  the  last,  which  omr  common  friend 
will  lecdve  by  the  same  messenger  that  has  the 
diarge  of  this  letter.  In  that  poem  there  are  many 
lines,  which  an  ear,  so  nice  as  the  gentleman's  who 
made  the  above-mentioned  alteration,  woold  nn- 
doobtedly  condemn;  and  yet  (if  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  say  it)  they  can  not  be  made  smoother  wilh- 
eut  being  the  worn  for  it  There  is  a  roughness 
on  a  plum,  which  nobody  that  understands  fniit, 
would  rub  off,  though  the  plum  would  be  much 
more  polished  withont  it.  But  lest  I  tire  you,  I 
will  only  add,  that  I  wish  you  to  guard  me  fiom  aU 
such  meddling;  assuring  you,  that  I  always  write 
as  smoothly  as  I  can;  but  that  I  never  did,  never 
win  sacrifice  the  spirit  or  sense  of  a  passage  to  the 
sound  of  it 


Yoan,  my  dear  Jdnmy,  aie  vagaiies  that  I 
shall  never  see  practised  by  any  other;  and  «be^ 
ther  yoa  shp  yoor  ands,  or  led  as  if  yon  were 
ibddled,  or  daaoe  in  tlw  {ndi  Wore  me,  aU  m  cba- 
notanlic  of  yonnadf,  and  tfaenfiiiie  to  aoe  deiighft- 
ftiL    I  have  hinted  to  yon  indeed  someCimesiy  thai 
you  should  be  cantjeos  of  indulging  antic  hahiflf 
and  singularities  of  aU  sorts,  and  yovng  men  in* 
general  have  need  enoqgfa  of  such  admosMtioiL 
But  yoDTB  are  a  sort  of  jbiiy  habits,  «nch  as  might 
belong  to  Pock  or  Robin  OoodfeUow,  aitd  then- 
fore,  good  as  the  advice  as,  I  should  be  balf  aooy 
riioiild  you  take  it 

This  aUflPwanoe  at  least  I  give  yo«.  Costfinas 
to  take  yoor  walks,  if  walks  they  may  be  calkd, 
exactly  in  their  present  fiwhion,  till  you  have  taken 
orders!  Then,  indeed,  forasmuch  as  a  skipping, 
curveting,  bounding  divine  night  be  a  spectacle 
not  altogether  seemly,  I  shall  consent  to  your  adop- 
tion of  a  more  grave  demeanour.  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

Wegton,  Jan,  21, 1791. 
I  KNOW  that  yoa  hwe  already  been  catechised 
by  Lady  Hesketh  on  the  subject  of  your  return 
hither  before  the  winter  shall  be  over,  and  shall 
therefore  only  say  thtt  if  yon  can  comb,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  you.  Remember  also,  that 
nothing  can  excuse  the  nonperformance  of  a  pro- 
mise but  absolute  necessity  1  In  the  mean  time  my 
Hdth  in  your  veracity  is  such,  that  I  am  persuaded 
vou  will  suffer  nothhsg  less  than  neceMty  to  pre- 
tent  it.  Were  you  not  extremely  pleasant  to  us, 
and  just  the  sort  of  youth  that  suits  us,  we  should 
neither  of  us  have  said  half  so  much,  or  perhaps  a 
ward  on  the  subject 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MT  DEAS  FBiEKDi,  The  Loogc^  F^.  5, 179L 

Mt  letters  to  you  were  all  cither  petitsonaiT,  or 
in  the  styks  of  acknowledgments  and  tfaankS)  antf 
such  nearly  in  an  alternate  order.  In  my  last  I 
loaded  you  with  conmnssbns,  for  the  dne  di»> 
chaige  of  which  I  am  now  to  say,  and  say  tnil j, 
how  much  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  you;  neither  csn 
I  stop  there,  but  must  thank  yoa  likewise  iat  new 
honours  from  Scotland,  which  have  left  me  no* 
thing  to  wish  for  firom  that  country;  for  n^  list  is 
now  I  believe  graced  with  the  subscription  of  aH 
its  learned  bodies.  I  regret  only  that  some  of  tfann 
arrived  too  late  to  do  honour  to  my  present  publi- 
cation of  names.  But  there  are  those  amongthem 
and  from  Scotland  too,  that  may  give  an  nseAl 
hint  perhaps  to  our  own  umvendties.  Yoor  verf 
handsome  present  of  Pc^'s  Homer  has  anived 
safe,  notwithstanding  an  accident  that  befel  him 
by  the  way.  The  Hall-servant  brought  the  paxod 
finomOlney,  resting  it  on  the  pommel  of  the  satUlSi 
and  his  hone  fell  with  him.  Pope  was  in  conse- 
quence rolled  in  the  dirt,  but  being  well  coated  got 
no  damage.  If  augurs  and  soothsayers  were  not 
out  of  fashion,  I  should  have  consulted  one  or  two 
of  that  order,  in  h<^  of  learning  from  them  that 
this  fall  was  ominous.  I  have  found  a  place  for 
him  in  the  parlour,  where  he  makes  a  splendid 
appearance,  and  where  he  shall  not  long  want  a 
neighbour,  one  who,  if  less  pq)ular  than  himself 
shall  at  least  kx>k  as  bigas  he.  How  has  it  hap- 
pened that,  since  Pope  did  certainly  dedicate  both 
Diad  and  Odyssey,  no  dedication  is  found  in  this 
first  edition  of  themi  W.  C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

FHA,  13,  rm. 

I  CAN  now  fend  yoa  a  foil  and  true  aononnt  of 
tins  bunneflB.  Httving  leaened  that  your  linn  at 
^Vobnrn  was  Uio  Oeoige,  we  sent  Samnel  tiulbar 
yesterday.    Mr.  Mavtin,  masler  «f  the  Qeoige, 

tQldhim  *  ♦         .♦  •  • 

m  •  »  *  *  *% 

W.C. 
P. 6.  I  cannot  help  adding  a  ebcmmitanoe  that 
will  divert  you*.  Martin,  having  learned  firom  Sam 
v^hose  servant  he  was,  told  him  tiuit  he  had  never 
seen  Mr.  Cowper,  but  he  had  heaid  him  ireqaeatly 
spoken  of  hy  the  eompanies  that  had  called  at  his 
house,  and  therefore,  when  Sam  would  have  paid 
for  his  breakftst,  would  take  nothing  from  him. 
YPlio  says  that  fame  is  only  «mpty  breatfal  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  good  ale,  and  cold  beef  into  the 
bargain. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 
Weston  Underwood,  Feb.  26, 1791. 

MT  DBAS  FRIEND, 

R  fa  a  nuudm  of  mnch  wd^ 

WcrthcoRBhig  o'er  and  o^ei^ 
Be,  whohas  HmnBr  to  txaadaM^ 

Had  need  do  Bothiqg  monu 

But  notwiAstandmg  the  tn^  and  irapoftanee 
of  this  apophthegm,  to  which  I  lay  daim  as  the 
original  author  of  it,  it  is  not  equaDy  true  that  my 
application  to  Homer,  close  as  it  is,  has  been  the 
sole  cause  of  my  delay  to  answer  you.  No.  In  ob- 
serving so  long  a  silence  I  have  been  influenced 
much  more  by  a  vindictive  purpose,  a  purpose  to 
punish  you  for  your  suspicion  that  I  could  possi- 
bly feel  myself  hurt  or  offended  by  any  critical  sug- 
gration  of  yours  that  seemed  to  reflect  on  the  pu- 
rity of  my  nonsense  verses.  Understand,  if  you 
please,  for  the  future,  that  whether  I  disport  my- 
self in  Greek  or  Latm,  or  in  whatsoever  other 
.anguage,  you  are  hereby,  henceforth,  and  for  ever, 
entitled  and  vnirranted  to  take  any  libertiee  with 
it  to  which  you  shall  feel  yourself  inclined,  not 
excepting  even  the  lines  themselves  vdiidi  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  letter  1 

You  delight  me  when  yon  call  hlcmk  verse  the 
English  heroic  f  for  I  have  always  thought,  and 
often  said,  that  we  have  no  other  verse  worthy  to 
be  so  entitled.  When  you  read  my  Preface,  you 
will  be  made  ac^ainted  with  my  sentiments  on 


X  1%H  leoff  fsnMtkmd  the  hfatoiy  of  a  envam'to  eruelty  to 
apoedNnei,  which  anadei  afhuinBDity  ooukl  oat  wish  to  eee 
in  print  Bat  the  poetecrlpt  deecribee  so  pleaeanily  the  ngnal 
Inflnence  at  a  poet'e  reputaiion  on  the  spirit  of  a  Uberal  inn- 
keeper, that  UsBraljrooibt  not  to  be  sapfiraMd.  /Toyiey. 


thk  subject  pMttj  nxnoh  at  luge;  for  which  xob. 
son  I  wiU  fnub  my  zeal,  and  say  the  less  about 
it  at  present  That  Johnson,  who  wrote  haxmo- 
niously  in  tbpae,  should  have  had  so  defective  ar 
ear  as  never  to  Jiam  discovered  any  music  at  all 
in  Uank  vene,  tiU  he  heard  a  particular  friend  of 
his  leading  it,  k  a  wonder  never  sufficiently  to  hs 
wenderad  at  Yet  this  is  tmeen  hisown  adraow- 
lodgment,  and  amounts  to  a  plain  confession  (of 
whidi  perhaps  he  was  not  awaxe  whan  he  made 
it)  liiat  he  did  not  know  how  to  read  blank  verse 
himself.  In  short,  he  ^ther  sufiesed  prejudice  to 
lead  him  in  Ji  string  whithessoever  it  would,  or  his 
taste  in  poetry  was  worth  little.  I  don't  believe  he 
ever  read  any  thing  of  that  kind  vnth  enthusiasm 
in  his  life:  and  as  good  poetry  can  not  be  composed 
without  a  considerable  share  of  that  quality  in  the 
mind  of  the  author,  so  neither  can  it  be  read  or 
tasted  as  it  ought  to  be  without  it 

J  have  said  all  this  in  the  mArawig  fruiting,  but 
am  soon  going  to  my  tea.  When,  thexefeie,!  shall 
have  told  you  that  we  are  now,  in  the  couxne  of 
our  pnnting,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey^  I 
shall  only  have  tine  to-add,  that 

I  am,  my  dear  friend^ 

Meet  truly  youis,  W.  C 

I  think  your  Latin  quotationi  very  applicable  tc 
the  prasent  state  of  France.  But  France  is  in  a 
flitoatioD  new  Mid  untri^  befere. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa. 

i?V6.  27,  1791. 

Now,  my  dearest  Johnny,  I  must  tell  thee  in 
few  words  how  much  I  love  and  am  obliged  to 
thee  fer  ^f  aftctioiiate  services. 

My  Cambridge  honours  aie  all  to  be  ascribed  to 
you,  and  to  you  only.  Yet  you  are  but  a  lilde 
nan;  and  a  little  nan  into  the  bargain  who  ham 
kicked  the  mathematice,  their  idol,  out  of  your  stu- 
dy. So  in]|x>rtant  are  the  endings  which  Previ- 
denee  frequently  connects  with  smafl  ^^g»»"iT^ 
Had  you  been  here,  I  could  have  frimished  you 
with  much  emptoymait;  fer  I  have  so  dealt  with 
your  fiir  M8S.  in  the  coi^se  of  my  poUshingand 
impBOving,  that  1  have  almost  blotted  out  the  whole. 
Sudi,  howei«r,  as  it  is^  I  must  now  send  it  to  the 
printer,  and  he  must  be  content  with  it,  for  thew 
is  not  time  to  make  a  fresh  copy.  We  are  now 
printbg  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey. 

Should  the  Oxonians  bestow  none  of  their  no- 
tice on  me  on  tins  occasion,  it  will  happen  fling» 
lariy  eikofoghj  that  as  Pope  received  all  his  univer* 
aity  honours  in  the  subscriptian  way  from  OxfenL 
and  none  at  all  from  Cambridge,  so  I  shall  have 
reeeived  all  mine  from  Cambridge,  and  none  from 
Oxford.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case. 
beeaase  I  wndBTstand  that  on  whatsov^tar  occaaioii 
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flUier  of  tfaoM  teamed  bodies  thinki  fit  to  move, 
tlie  other  alwAys  makei  it  a  point  to  iit  etill,  thus 
pnmng  ite  euperiority. 

I  ehall'iend  up  your  tetter  to  Lady  Heiketh  in 
a  day  or  two,  knowing  that  the  intelligence  con- 
tained in  it  will  afford  her  the  greatest  pleaeoie. 
Know  likewise  for  your  own  gratification,  that  all 
the  Scotch  nniverrities  have  snhscribed,  none  ex- 
cepted. 

We  are  an  as  weD  as  nsoal;  that  is  to  say,  as 
well  as  reasonahte  folks  expect  to  be  on  the  cnoy 
side  of  thte  firail  existence. 

I  rejoioe  that  we  shall  so  soon  have  yon  again  at 
our  fireside.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

WeaioTtj  March  6,  1791. 
Ai  f  EB  all  this  plongfaing  and  sowing  on  the 
pluns  of  Troy,  once  firoitful,  sach  at  least  to  my 
tianslating  predecessor,  some  harvest  I  hope  will 
arise  for  me  also.  My  teng  work  has  received  its 
last,  last  touches ;  and  I  am  now  giving  my  pre- 
fibce  its  final  adjustment.  We  are  in  the  fooith 
Odyssey  in  the  course  of  our  printing,  and  I  ex- 
pect that  I  and  the  swallows  shall  appear  together. 
They  have  slept  all  the  winter,  but  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  extremely  busy.  Yet  if  I  can 
"  virim  volitare  per  ora"  as  swiftly  as  they  through 
the  air,  I  shall  account  myself  well  requited. 

Adteu !  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

ilB,  Weatan,  Marek  6,  1791. 

I  RATE  always  entertained,  and  have  occaaon- 
aOy  avowed,  a  great  degree  of  respect  for  the  abi- 
lities of  the  unknovm  author  of  the  Village  Curate, 
onknown  at  that  time,  but  now  well  known,  and 
not  to  me  only,  but  to  many.  For  before  I  was 
favoured  with  your  obliging  letter,  I  knew  your 
name,  your  place  of  abode,  your  profession,  and 
that  you  had  four  sisters ;  all  which  I  learned  nei- 
ther fifom  our  bookseller,  nor  from  any  of  his  con- 
nexions; you  win  percdve,  therefore,  that  you  are 
no  bnger  an  author  incognito.  The  writer  in- 
deed of  many  passages  that  have  fallen  from  your 
pen  could  not  teng  continue  so.  Let  genius,  true 
genius,  conceal  itself  where  it  may,  we  may  say 
of  it,  as  the  young  man  in  Terence  of  his  beauti- 
ful mistress,  "  Diu  latere  mm  pote»t" 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  offers  of  ser- 
ncc,  end  vrili  not  say  that  I  shall  not  be  trouble- 
•omto  to  you  hereafter;  but  at  present  I  have  no 
need  to  be  so  I  have  within  these  two  days  given 
tlie  veiy  last  stroae  of  my  pen  to  my  long  Trans- 
btion.  and  what  will  be  my  next  career  I  know  not 


At  any  rate  we  shall  not,  I  hope,  liemfter  be 
known  to  each  other  as  poets  on^,  far  jour  writ- 
ings have  made  me  ambirions  of  a  nearer  approadi 
to  yoo.    Your  door,  however,  will  never  be  open* 
ed  to  me.    My  fote  and  fortune  have  ooaifained 
with  my  natural  disposition  to  draw  a  eaide  romid 
me  which  1  can  not  pass;  nor  have  I  been  mon 
than  thirteen  mites  £tom  home  these  twenty  yean, 
and  so  hi  very  seldooL    But  yon  are  a  yoonga 
man,  and  tiieiefore  may  not  be  quite  so  immovea- 
bte;  in  which  case,  should  yon  choose  at  any  lime 
to  move  Wesfam-ward,  yon  will  always  find  ne 
happy  to  receive  you;  and  in  the  mean  thne  I  ra* 
main,  with  much  respect. 

Your  most  obedtent  servant,  critic,  and  friend, 

W.C. 

P.  S.  I  wish  to  know  what  youniean  to  do  with 
Sir  Thomas.*  For  though  I  expressed  doubts 
about  his  theatrical  possibilities,  I  think  him  a  rery 
respectabte  person,  and  with  some  impfovenni 
well  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  the  publia 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESCL 

ilforck  10,  179L 
Give  my  affecttenate  remembrances  toy oor  sb- 
ters,  and  tell  them  I  am  impatteni  to  entertain  thpm 
with  my  old  story  new  dressed. 

I  have  two  French  prints  hanging  in  my  study 
both  on  Ihad  subjects ;  and  I  have  an  RngK«h  one 
in  the  parteur,  on  a  subject  firam  the  same  poem. 
In  one  of  the  former,  Agamemnon  addresses  Achil- 
les exactly  in  the  attitude  of  a  dancing-master 
turning  miss  in  a  minuet ;  in  the  latter  the  figures 
are  plain,  and  the  attitudes  plain  ateo.  This  is,  in 
some  considerabte  measure  I  beheve,  the  difference 
between  my  translation  and  Pope's ;  and  will  serve 
as  an  exemplification  of  what  I  am  going  to  la^ 
before  you  and  the  public.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,        WeBUm^  Morch  18, 1791. 

I  GIVE  you  joy  that  you  are  about  to  receive 
some  more  of  my  elegant  prose,  and  I  feel  myself 
in  danger  of  attempting  to  make  it  even  more  ele- 
gant than  usual,  and  thereby  of  spoilix^  it,  under 
the  influence  of  your  commendations.  But  my 
old  helter-skelter  manner  has  already  soooeeded  so 
well,  that  I  will  not,  even  for  the  sake  of  entitling 
myself  to  a  still  greater  portion  of  your  praise, 
abandon  it. 

I  did  not  call  in  question  Johnson's  true  spirit 
of  poetry,  because  he  was  not  qualified  to  relish 
blank  verae  (though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think 
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Uiat  but  an  ugly  symptom;)  but  if  I  did  not  ex- 
pwi  it  I  meant  however  to  infer  it  firom  the  per- 
'veise  j  :dgment  that  he  has  farmed  of  oar  poets  in 
general;  depreciating  some  of  the  best,  and  mak- 
ing honourable  mention  of  others,  in  my  opinbn 
not  undeservedly  neglected.  I  will  lay  you  six- 
pence that,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Milton,  and 
by  any  accident  had  met  with  Mb  Paradise  Lost, 
he  would  neither  have  directed  the  attention  of 
others  to  it,  nor  have  much  admired  it  himself. 
GKx)d  sense,  in  short,  and  strength  of  intellect,  seem 
to  me,  rather  than  a  fine  taste,  to  have  been  his 
f  iiaitingulBhed  characteristics.  But  should  you  still 
think  otherwise,  you  have  my  fiee  permission ;  for 
so  long  as  you  yourself  have  a  taste  for  the  beau- 
ties of  Cowper,  I  care  not  a  fig  whether  Johnson 
hail  a  tasle  or  liot. 

i  wonder  where  you  find  all  your  quotations, 
pat  as  they  are  to  the  present  condition  of  France. 
lyo  you  make  them  yourself,  or  do  you  actually  find 
themi  I  am  apt  to  suspect  sometimes,  that  you 
unpose  them  only  on  a  poor  man  who  has  but  twen- 
ty books  in  the  world,  and  two  of  them  are  your 
brother  Chester's.  They  are  however  much  to  the 
purpose,  be  the  author  of  them  who  he  may. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  lately  that  my  friend 
at  Chicheley  has  been  sometimes  indisposed,  either 
with  gout  or  rheumatiam,  (for  it  seems  to  be  un- 
certain which)  and  attended  by  Dr.  Kerr.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  so  temperate  a  man 
shoold  acquire  the  gout,  and  am  resolved  therefine 
to  conclude  that  it  must  be  the  rheumatism,  which, 
bad  as  it  is,  is  in  my  judgment  the  best  of  the  two; 
and  will  afford  me  besides  some  opportunity  to 
eympathize  with  him,  fiir  I  am  not  perfectly  ex- 
empt from  it  myselt  Distant  as  yoa  are  in  situa- 
tion, you  are  yet  perhaps  nearer  to  him  in  point 
of  intelligence  thui  I;  and  if  you  can  send  me 
any  particular  news  of  him,  pray  do  it  in  your 
next. 

i  love  and  thank  you  for  your  benediction.  If 
God  forgive  me  my  sins,  surely  I  shall  love  him 
orach,  for  I  have  much  to  be  forgiven.  But  the 
quantum  need  not  discourage  me,  since  there  is 
One  whose  atonement  can  suffice  for  aU. 

Ts  ^  wtd*  iUfuui'fmp  MOiw^  »cu  '%uai  s«u  aj^k^tit 

Accept  our  joint  remembrances,  and  believe  me 
aflfectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESCL 

WetUnij  March  19,  1791. 


Norwich  maiden?  To  which  I  reply,  it  vnll  be 
by  no  means  improper.  On  the  oontraxy,  I  am 
persuaded  that  she  will  give  her  name  with  a  verj 
good  wiU,  for  she  is  much  an  admirer  of  poesir 
that  is  worthy  to  be  admired,  and  such  I  think 
Judging  by  the  specimen,  the  poesy  of  this  maid- 
en, KliKaiwth  Bentley  of  Norwich,  is  likely  to 
prove. 

Not  that  I  am  myself  inclined  to  expect  iE 
general  great  matters,  in  the  poetical  way,  firom 
persons  whose  ill  fortune  it  has  been  to  want  the 
common  advantages  of  education;  neither  do  I 
account  it  in  general  a  kindness  to  such,  to  en- 
courage them  in  the  indulgence  of  a  propensity 
more  likely  to  do  them  harm  in  the  end,  than  to 
advance  their  interest.  Many  such  phenomena 
have  arisen  within  my  remembrance,  at  which  all 
the  world  has  wondered  for  a  season,  and  has  then 
forgot  them. 

The  fact  is,  that  though  strong  natural  genius 
is  always  accompanied  with  strong  natural  ten- 
dency lo  its  object,  yet  it  often  happens  that  the 
tendency  is  found  where  the  genius  is  wanting. 
In  the  present  instance,  however  (the  poems  of  a 
certain  Mrs.  Leapor  excepted,  who  published 
some  forty  years  ago)  I  discern,  I  think,  more 
marks  of  a  true  poetical  talent  than  I  remem- 
ber to  have  observed  in  the  verses  of  any 
other,  male  or  female,  so  disadvantageously  cir- 
cumstanced. I  vrish  her  therefore  good  speed, 
and  subscribe  to  her  with  all  my  heart. 

You  will  rejoice  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
some  hopes,  after  all,  of  a  harvest  finxn  Oxford 
also;  Mr.  Throckmorton  has  written  to  a  person 
of  considerable  influence  there,  which  he  has  de- 
sired him  to  exert  in  my  fevour;  and  hU  request, 
I  should  imagine,  vrill  hardly  prove  a  vain  one. 

Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,       WewUm^  MoTeh,  24, 1791. 

Yon  apologize  for  your  silence  in  a  manner 
which  affords  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  I  can 
not  but  be  satisfied.  Let  business  be  the  cause, 
and  I  am  contented.  That  vt  a  cause  to  which  I 
would  even  be  accessary  myself,  and  would  in- 
crease yours  by  any  means,  except  by  a  lawsuit 
of  my  own,  at  the  expense  of  all  your  opportuni- 
ties of  writing  oftener  than  thrice  in  a  twelve- 
month. 

Your  application  to  Dr.  Dunbar  reminds  me 
of  two  lines  to  be  found  somewhere  in  Dr. 
Young: 

**  And  now  a  poet's  gntltade  jon  ass: 

I*  Grant  him  two  fiivoiin^  and  ha'Uaak  lor  three.' 


MT  DEAREST  JOHKNX» 

You  ask  if  it  may  not  be  improper  to  solicit 
Lady  HesketbH  subscriptiDn  to  Uic  ;^.vj:is  of  tbu  Jn  this  particular  therefore  I  perceive  that  a  peat 
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mad  a  poet's  fiiend,  bear  a  itrikiiigiBwmhIanfe  to  [ 
each  other.  The  Doetor  will  blea  hinuelf  that 
the  number  of  Sootoh  wiivBiBitaBe  m  not  laiger, 
iflRiied  that  if  they  equalled  thoee  in  En^and,  in 
nnmber  of  coDegee,  yon  would  give  him  no  leet 
tin  he  had  engaged  Ihem  alL  It  is  true,  aa  Lady 
Heaketh  told  yoo,  thai  I  ahall  not  fear  in  the 
matter  of  eubacription  a  compariaon  even  with 
Pope  himaelf;  conaidering  (I  mean)  that  we  live 
ia  days  of  terrible  taxation,  and  when  vem,  not 
being  a  neceaaaiy  of  life,  ia  accounted  dear,  be  it 
what  it  may,  even  at  the  loweat  price.  I  am  no 
Ytty  good  arithmetician,  yet  I  calculated  the  other 
day  in  my  morning  walk,  that  my  two  volumea, 
at  the  price  of  three  guineas,  will  ooat  the  pui^ 
ehaaer  leaa  than  the  aeventh  part  of  a  &ithing 
par  line.  Yet  them  are  lines  among  them,  that 
have  ooat  me  the  labour  of  bourn,  and  none  that 
have  not  cost  me  aome  labour.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

rriday  night,  March  25, 1791. 

MT  DEIBBST  COZ, 

Johnson  writes  me  word  that  he  has  repeated- 
ly called  on  Horace  Walpole,  and  has  never 
fimnd  him  at  home.  He  has  also  written  to  him, 
and  received  no  answer.  I  charge  thee  therefore 
on  thy  allegianoe,  that  thou  move  not  a  finger 
more  in  this  bnaineas^  My  back  is  up,  and  I  can 
not  bear  the  thought  of  vrooing  him  any  further, 
nor  would  do  it,  though  he  were  as  pig  a  gentle* 
man  (look  you  I)  as  Lucifer  himaelf.  I  have 
Welch  blood  in  me,  if  the  pedigree  of  the  0onnes 
say  true,  and  every  drop  of  it  says—"  Let  him 
alonel" 

I  should  have  dined  at  the  Hall  to-day, -having 
engaged  myaelf  to  do  so;  but  an  untoward  occur- 
rence, that  happened  last  night,  or  rather  thia 
morning,  prevented  me.  It  was  a  thundering 
rap  at  the  door,  just  after  the  clock  struck  three. 
Fint,  I  thought  the  house  was  on  five.  Then  I 
thought  the  Hall  was  on  fire.  Then  I  thought 
it  was  a  houae-bieaker^s  tricks  Then  I  thought  it 
was  an  expieaa.  In  any  caae  I  thought  that  if  it 
should  be  repeated,  it  would  awaken  and  terrify 
Mrs.  Unwin,  and  kill  her  with  apaamsi  The 
ooosequence  of  all  theae  thoughts  was  the  worst 
nervous  fever  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  although  it 
was  the  ^ortest.  The  rap  was  given  but  once, 
though  a  multifarious  one.  Had  I  heard  a  seoond, 
I  should  have  risen  myself  at  all. adventures.  It 
was  the  only  miinite  aince  you  went,  in  which  I 
hav6  been  glad  that  you  were  not  here.  Soon 
after  I  came  down,  I  learned  that  a  drunken  party 
nad  pasaed  through'  the  village  at  that  time,  and 
they  were  no  doubt  the  authors  of  thia  witty,  but 
iiouhlMame  mvention. 


OorthsnhB  are  due  to  yoa  kft  the  book  3F00 
sent  us.  Mis.  Unwin  has  read  me  seven!  puts 
of  it,  which  I  have  much  admired.  The  obaep- 
vatioDS  are  shrewd  sad  pointed;  sad  thevB  is 
much  wit  in  the  aimiles  and  ilhisbations.  Yet  a 
remariL  struck  me,  which  I  oouldnot  help  making 
viva  voce  on  the  orraaion  If  the  book  has  any 
real  value,  and  does  in  truth  deserve  the  ixktioo 
taken  of  it  by  thoae  to  whom  it  ia  addieaaed,  its 
claim  is  founded  neither  on  the  expieaaion,  nor  on 
the  atyle,  nor  on  the  wit  of  it,  but  altogether  on 
the  truth  that  it  contains.  Now  the  same  truths 
axe  delivered,  to  my  knowledge,  perpetnaOj  from 
the  pulpit  by  ministers,  whom  the  admiien  of  this 
writer  would  disdain  to  hear.  Yet  the  truth  ia 
not  the  leaa  important  for  not  being  accompanied 
and  recommended  by  brilliant  thoughto  and  ex- 
presaions;  neither  is  Qod,  fipom  whom  comes  afl 
truth,  any  more  a  respecter  of  wit  than  he  ia  of 
persona.  It  will  appear  aeon  whether  they  ap* 
plaud  the  book  fat  the  aake  of  ito  unanaweraUe 
argumenta,  or  only  tolemto  the  argument  for  the 
aake  of  the  aplendid  manner  in  which  it  is  en^ 
forced.  I  wirii  aa  heartily  that  it  maj  do  them 
good,  as  if  I  were  myself  the  author  of  it  But 
alas!  my  wishes  and  hopes  are  much  at  variance. 
It  will  be  the  talk  of  the  day,  as  another  paUicap 
tion  of  the  aame'  kind  has  been^  and  then  the 
noise  of  Vanity-fair  will  diown  the  voice  of  the 
preacher. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  ChanoeOor  does  not 
forget  me,  though  more  for  his  sake  than  my  own; 
for  I  see  not  how  he  can  ever  aerve  a  man  like 
me.  Adieu,  my  dearest  Cos,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

IIT  DEAR  MRS.  FROO,  ApHl  1,  1791. 

A  WORD  or  two  before  breakfost ;  wldch  is  ail 
that  I  ahall  have  time  to  send.-— You  have  not,  I 
hope,  forgot  to  tell  Mra.  Frog,  how  much  I  am 
obliged  to  him  for  his  kind,  though  unsucoeasfbl 
attempt  in  my  favour  at  Oxford.  It  aeems  not  a 
little  extraordinary,  that  persons  so  noMy  patton- 
ized  themaelvea,  on  the  score  of  literature,  should 
resolve  to  give  no  encouragement  to  it  in  return. 
Should  I  find  a  fidr  opportunity  to  tbsnk  them 
hereafter,  I  will  not  neglect  it 

Gould  Homer  come  himself,  diatma'dand  pooTi 
And  tone  his  harp  at  Rhedidna's  door, 
The  rich  dd  vixen  would  exclaim  (I  feai 
"Begonel  no  trampergetaa  farthing  here." 

I  have  read  your  husband's  pamphlet  thrDUgh 
and  through.  You  may  think  perhaps,  and  so  may 
he,  that  a  question  so  remote  ftom  all  oonoem  tJ 
mine  could  not  interest  me;  bat  if  you  think  so, 
you  are  bcth  austaksiL    Qe  can  wiito  nothm^ 
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that  win  not  interest  me;  in  the  fint  place,  for 
the  WTiter'9  nJk»',  and  in  the  next  place  because 
he  writes  better  and  leasons  better  than  anybody, 
with  more  caodoas,  and  more  sufficiency;  and 
consequently  with  more  satisiaction  txx  all  his 
fsaders,  saw  only  his  opponents.  They,  I  think, 
)gy  this  time,  wish  that  they  had  let  him  alone. 

Tom  ia  delighted  pastmeasuxe  with  his  wooden 
migj  and  gfbUops  at  a  rate  that  would  kill  any 
hone  that  liad  a  life  to  lose.         Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN.  JOHNSON,  ESa 

» 

MT  DEAR  JOHNNY,  W^HOTl,  AprU  6,  1791. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  for-  your  splencfid  assem- 
blage of  Cambridge  luminaries !  If  you  are  not 
contented  with  your  collection  it  can  only  be  be- 
cause you  are  unreasonable;  for  I  who  may  be 
snpposed  more  ooipetous  on  this  occasion  than  any 
body,  am  highly  satisfied,  and  eren  ddightedwith 
k.  If  indeed  you  should  find  it  practicable  to  add 
still  to  the  number,  I  have  not  the  least  objection. 
But  this  chaige  I  give  you : 

Stay  not  an  hour  beyond  the  time  you  have  men- 
tioned, even  though  you  should  be  able  to  add  a 
thousand  names  by  so  doing !  For  I  can  not  af* 
fbtd  to  purchase  them  at  that  cost  I  long*  to  see 
yoa,  and  so  do  we  both,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to 
postpone  your  visit  for  any  such  conaderation. 
No,  my  dear  boy !  in  the  affair  of  subscriptions 
we  are  already  illustrious  enough ;  shall  be  so  at 
least,  when  you  shall  have  enlisted  a  college  or  two 
more,  which  perhaps  you  may  be  enabled  to  do  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  week.  I  feel  myself 
much  obliged  to  your  university,  and  much  dis- 
posed to  adnure  the  liberality  of  i^rit  they  have 
shown  on  this  occasion.  Certainly  I  had  not  de- 
senred  much  favour  of  their  hands,  all  things  con- 
adeied.  But  the  cause  of  literature  seems  to  have 
some  weight  with  them,  and  to  have  superseded 
the  Tssencment  they  might  be  supposed  to  enter- 
tain on  the  score  of  certain  censurssi  that  you  wot 
of.    It  IS  not  so  at  Oxford.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

KT'DSAR  FRIEND,  April  29j  1791. 

1  FORGOT  if  I  told  you  that  Mr.  Throckmorton 

had  applied  through  the  medium  of to 

the  university  of  Oxford.  He  did  so,  but  without 
success.  Their  answer  was,  "that  they  subscribe 
to  nothing.*' 

Pope's  subsertptbns  did  not  amount,  I  think,  to 
SIX  hundred ;  and  mine  will  not  &1I  very  fitr  short 
of  five     Nob>A  doings,  at  a  time  of  day  ^hen 


jHomerhasDoiMWstotaUus;  and  ndien,  all  other 
.oomfitfts  of  life  having  risen  in  price,  poetry  fais 
of  course  fallen.  I  call  it  a  "comfort  of  life;"  it 
is  so  to  otheiB,  but  to  myself  it  has  become  evnn  • 


These  holiday  times  are  very  unfavourable  ts 
the  printer's  progiess.  He  and  all  his  demons  an 
making  themselves  merry,  and  me  sad,  for  1  mouiB 


at  every  hindrance. 


W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  WettoTif  May  2,  1791. 

Monday  being  a  day  in  which  Homer  has  now 
no  denmnds  on  me,  I  shaE  give  part  of  the  present 
Monday  to  you.  But  it  this  moment  oceurs  to 
me  that  the  proposition  with  which  I  begin  will  be 
obscure  to  you,  unless  fbllowed  by  an  explanation. 
Tou  are  to  understand  therefore  that  Monday  be^ 
ing  no  postday,  I  have  consequently  no  proof-sheets 
to  correct,  the  correction  of  which  is  neariy  afi 
that  I  have  to  do  with  Homer  at  present :  I  say 
nearly  all,  because  I  am  likewise  occasionally  em* 
ployed  in  reading  over  the  whole  of  what  is  already 
printed,  that  I  may  make  a  table  of  errata  to  each 
of  the  poems.  How  much  is  already  printed  say 
youl — ^I  answer— the  whole  Iliad,  and  almost 
seventeen  books  of  the  Odyssey. 

About  a  fortnight  since,  perhaps  three  weeks,  1 
had  a  visit  firom  yo\^  nephew,  Mr.  Bagot,  and  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Huriock,  who  came  hither  under  con* 
duct  of  your  niece,  Miss  Barbara.  So  were  the 
finends  of  Ulysses  conducted  to  the  palace  of  An- 
tiphates,  the  Lsstiigoxuan,  by  that  monarch's 
daughter.  But  mine  is  no  palace,  neither  am  I 
a  giant,  neither  did  I  devour  any  one  of  the  par^ 
ty — on  the  contrary,  I  gave  them  chocolate,  and 
permitted  them  to  depart  in  peace.  I  was  much 
pleased  both  with  the  young  man  and  his  tuton 
In  the  countenance  of  the  fbrmer  1  saw  much 
Bagotism,  and  not  less  in  manners.  I  will  leave 
you  to  guess  what  I  mean  by  that  expression. 
Physiognomy  is  a  study  of  which  I  have  almost 
as  high  an  opimon  as  Lavater  himself,  the  proles* 
sor  of  it,  and  for  this  good  reason,  because  it  neve 
yet  dec(Aved  me.  But  perhaps  I  shall  speaK  mors 
truly  if  I  say  that  I  am  somewhat  of  an  adept  m 
the  art,  although  I  have  never  atvdu,d  it;  fbr 
whether  I  will  or  not,  I  judge  of  every  human 
creature  by  the  countenance,  and,  as  I  say,  have 
never  yet  seen  reason  to  repent  of  my  judgment. 
Sometimes  I  feel  myself  powerfully  attracted,  as 
I  was  by  your  nephew,  and  sometimes  with  equal 
vehemenoo  repulsed,  which  attraction  and  repul* 
sion  have  always  been  justified  in  the  sequel. 

I  have  lately  read,  and  with  more  attention  than 
I  ever  gave  them  before,  Milton's  Iiatin  poems. 
But  these  I  must  make  the  subject  of  some  futw 


COWFEBS  WOHK8. 


Mter,  in  wlikh  it  wiO  be  ten  to 
fiiend  Samod  Johmon  gets  another  dap  or  two 
at  the  handi  of  your  humble  aeiraoL  Pimv  lead 
Ihen  yuui'aell^  and  with  aa  moch  atlmhi'ip  aa  I 
(Bd ;  then  read  the  Doetor'a  icmaika  if  joa  haw 
them,  and  then  tell  me  what  joa  think  of  both. 
It  will  beprettysport  Ibrjoaonsndiadajaathia, 
which  is  the  ftoith  that  we  have  liad  of  almoat 
inrfint  rain.  The  weather,  and  a  cold,  the 
eflectof  it,  have  confined  me  ever  nnoelaatThma- 
day.  Mn.  Unwin  however  ia  well,  and  joina  me 
faiefeiy  good  wiah  to  yoo  and yonrfiunily.  I  am, 
my  good  firiend,  Bioit  truly  yoma,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  BUCHANAN. 

mr  DBAS  aiB,  WeaUm,  May  11,  179L 

Yoo  have  aent  me  a  beantifiil  poem,  wanting 
nothing  but.  metro.  I  would  to  Heaven  that 
yon  would  give  it  that  requiate  yooiaelf ;  tat  he 
who  could  make  the  ikelcb,  can  not  but  be  well 
qualified  to  finiah.  But  if  yon  will  not,  I  will; 
provided  alwaya  neverthelefla,  that  God  givea  me 
ability,  for  it  will  reqnira  no  common  ahaze  to  do 
Jwtioe  to  yourconcepliona. 

I  am  much  yoon,  W.  C. 

Your  little  meHcnger  vanished  befinre  I  could 
satcb  him. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodgt^  May  18, 1791. 

MT  DEAREST  COZ, 

Has  anoUier  of  my  letteia  fidlen  abort  of  its 
deidnation ;  or  wherefore  ia  it,  that  thou  writ- 
eit  noti  One  letter  in  Are  weeks  is  a  poor  allow- 
ance for  your  friends  at  Weston.  On^  that 
I  received  two  or  three  days  since  fiom  Mrs.  Frog, 
has  not  at  all  enlightened  me  on  this  head.  But 
I  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  vain  conjecture. 

I  have  had  a  letter  lately  from  New  York,  from 
a  Dr.  Cogswell  of  that  place  to  thank  me  fbr  my 
fine  verses,  and  to  tell  me,  which  pleased  me  par- 
ticttUrly,  that  afVer  having  read  the  Task,  my  first 
Yohime  fell  into  his  hands,  which  he  read  also,  and 
was  equally  pleased  with.  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance I  can  recollect  of  a  reader,  who  has  done 
Justice  to  my  first  effudons :  fbr  I  am  sure,  that  in 
fioint  of  expression  they  do  not  fall  a  jot  below  my 
second,  and  that  in  point  of  subject  they  an  fbr 
the  most  part  superior.  But  enough,  and  too 
oraeL  of  this  The  Task,  he  tells  me,  has  been 
'eprinted  in  that  city. 

Adieu!  my  dearest  coz. 

We  have  blooming  scenes  under  wintry  skies, 
and  with  *ry  blasts  to  fan  them. 

Ever  thine,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESCL 

Weaim^Mmy  9^  1791. 

MT  DBABBVT  fOBHIKT, 

Did  I  not  know  thai  yon  aie 
dement,  than  when  yoa  aie 
jmy  canae,  I  shoold  eongiatobte  yoacsi  tiie  hops 
^  tbne  seems  to  be  that  ynor  lahoor  wil  ■ooa  haw 
an  end. 

Yoa  win  wonder  perhapa.  my  Johmij,  thai 
Mrs.  Unwin,  by  my  desire,  enjoined  yoa  lo  secre- 
cy OQDoeming  the  tnnsiatian  of  the  Fngn  and 
Mice.    Wonderfhl  it  may  well  seem  to  yoa  that  1 
should  wish  to  hide  for  a  short  time  from  a  few, 
what  I  am  jost  going  to  publish  to  alL    Hot  I  had 
more  reasons  than  one  Ibfr  this  mystcriooa  mas' 
agemcDt;  that  is  to  say,  I  had  twa    In  the  fint 
place,  I  wished  to  auiptise  niy  leaden  agreeably 
and  secondly,  I  vfished  to  aDow  none  of  my  fiieods 
an  oppoftonity  to  object  to  the  meaauie,  who  might 
think  it  perhapa  a  measure  more  boontifiil  than 
prudent    But  I  have  had  my  sofficient  rewazd, 
though  not  apecuniaiy  one.  It  is  a  poem  of  moch 
humour,  and  accordingly  I  fimnd  the  trandation 
of  it  very  amusing.    It  struck  me  too,  that  I  most 
either  make  it  part  of  the  present  publicatioa,  or 
never  pubhah  it  at  all;  it  would  have  been  ao  ter- 
ribly oat  of  its  place  in  any  other  volume. 

1  long  for  the  time  that  ahall  bring  yoa  ones 
more  to  Weston,  and  all  yoor  et  celeroswith  yoo. 
O!  what  a  month  of  May  has  this  been!  Let 
never  poet,  English  poet  at  least,  give  himself  to 
the  praises  of  May  again.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAREST  COS,    7%e  Lodgt,  May  97, 1791« 

I,  WHO  am  neither  dead,  nor  sick,  nor  idle 
should  have  no  excuse,  were  I  as  tardy  in  answer 
ing,  as  yon  in  writing.  I  live  indeed  where  leisure 
abounds;  and  you,  where  kisure  is  not:  a  difier- 
ence  that  accounts  suflidently  both  for  your  silence 
and  my  loquacity. 

When  you  t<dd  Mrs. ^,  that  my  Homer 

would  come  forth  in  May,  yoa  told  her  what  yoa 
believed,  and  therefore  no  faJsehood.  But  yoia  told 
her  at  the  same  time  what  will  not  happoi,  and 
therefore  not  a  truth.  There  is  a  medium  between 
truth  andfiilsehood;  and  (I  believe)  the  word  mis* 
take  expresses  it  exactly.  I  will  therefiue  say 
that  yoo  were  mistaken.  If  instead  of  May  yoo 
had  mentioned  June,  I  flatter  mysdf  that  yoa 
would  have  hit  the  mark.  For  in  June  there  is 
every  probability  that  we  ahall  publiah.  Yoo  will 
say,  "  hang  the  printer  I— for  it  ia  hia  fault!'*  But 
stay,  my  dear,  hang  him  not  just  now  1  For  to 
ezecote  him,  and  find  another,  will  oust  us  lime, 
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and  m  much  too,  that  I  queikion  i(  in  that  case, 
we  flbould  pabliah  aooner  than  in  August  To 
say  tnith.  I  am  hot  perfectly  sure  that  then  will 
be  any  necenity  to  hang  him  aft  all  I  though  that 
ia  a  matter  which  I  ilewre  to  leaire  entirely  at  your 
discretion,  alleging  only  in  the  mean  time,  that 
the  man  does  not  appear  to  me  during  the  last 
ludf-year  to  have  been  at  all  in  lault  Hie  ie> 
■^ittmmsit  of  sheets  in  all  that  time  has  been  punc- 
tual, saire.and  except  while  the  Easter  holidays 
lasted,  when  (I  suppose)  he  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  his  devils  to  their  business.  I  shall  however 
receive  the  last  sheet  of  the  Odyssey  to-morrow,  and 
have  already  sent  up  the  Preface,  together  with 
all  the  needfuL  You  see  therefore  that  the  pub- 
tication  of  this  famous  work  can  not  be  delayed 
much  longer. 

As  for  politios,  I  reck  not,  having  no  room  in 
my  head  for  any  thing  but  tile  Slave-bilL  That 
:•  lost;  and  all  the  rest  is  a  trifle.  I  have  not  seen 
Paine's  book,  but  refused  to  see  it  when  it  was 
•fleied  to  me.  No  man  shall  convince  me  that  I 
am  imiwoperly  governed,  while  1  foel  the  contrary. 

Adieul  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESCU 

WutoHy  June  1, 1791. 

BIT  DCAREST  JOHNNY, 

Now  yon  may  rest— -Now  I  can  give  yon  joy 
0f  the  period,  of  which  I  gave  you  hope  in  my 
laat ;  the  period  of  all  your  labours  in  my  service. 
•^Bnt  this  I  can  foretell  yofu  also,  that  if  you  per- 
severe in  serving  your  friends  at  this  rate,  your 
life  is  likely  to  be  a 'lift  of  labour: — ^yet  perMverel 
yoor  rest  will  be  the  sweeter  hereafter!  In  the 
mean  time  I  wish  you,  if  at  any  time  you  should 
6nd  oocasbn  for  him,  Just  such  a  fidend  as  you 
have  proved  to  me  1  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MT  DBAR  SIR,  WutoUj  June  13, 1791. 

I OCQUT  to  have  thanked  you  for  your  agneabio 
and  entertaining  letter  much  sooiMr,  but  I  have 
many  eorrespondenta,  who  wiD  not  be  said,  nay; 
and  have  been  obliged  of  kle  to  giro  my  last  atten* 
tione  to  Homer.  The  very  last  indeed;  for  y^s- 
teiday  I  dei^iatched  to  feovm,  after  reviling  them 
catefiiliy,  the  proof  sheets  of  suhaeriheii*  namM» 
among  which  I  took  epectal  notice  of  yooni,  and 
am  much  obliged  to  yon  for  it  We  have  oon- 
tiived,  or  rather  n^  bookseller  and  pnnter  have 
eontrived  (for  they  have  never  waited  a  moment 
for  me,)  to  pubfish  as  critically  aft  the  wrong  time, 
w  If  my  whole  interest  and  success  had  depended 
upon  H.  March,  April,  and  May,  said  Johnson 
94 


to  me  in  a  letter  that  I  received  from  himin  Febni« 
aiy,  are  the  best  months  for  publication.  Tken^ 
/ore  now  it  is  determined  that  Homer  shall  come 
out  on  the  &st  of  July;  that  is  to  say,  exaetly  at 
the  moment  when,  except  a  fow  lawyers,  not  a 
creature  will  be  left  in  town  who  wiU  ever  caie 
one  farthing  about  him.  To  which  of  these  two 
friends  of  mine  I  am  indebted  for  this  manage- 
ment, I  know  not.  It  does  not  please;  but  I  would 
be  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  therefoie 
make  no  complaint,  or  grumble  at  all  about  it. 
You,  I  presume,  have  had  dealings  with  then 
both— how  did  they  manage  for  youl  And  if  as 
they  have  for  me,  how  did  you  behave  under  iti 
Some  who  love  me  complain  that  I  am  too  passive; 
and  I  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  justify 
myself  by  your  example.  The  fact  is,  should  I 
thunder  ever  so  loud,  no  efibrts  of  that  sort  will 
avail  me  now ;  therefore  like  a  good  ^'^FMnnist  of 
my  bolts,  I  choose  to  reserve  them  fpr  mpre  pn^' 
fitable  ooeaoons. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  amusements  have 
been  so  similar  to  mine;  for  in  this  instance  too  1 
seemed  to  have  need  of  somebody  to  keep  me  in 
countenance,  especially  in  my  attention  and  at- 
tachment to  animals.  Ail  the  notice  that  we  loidi 
of  the  creation  vouchsafo  to  bestow  on  the  crea- 
tures, is  generally  to  abuse  them;  it  is  well  there- 
fore that  here  and  there  a  man  should  be  found  a 
little  womanish,  or  perhaps  a  little  childish  in  thk 
matter,  who  vrill  make  some  amends,  by  kissing, 
and  coaxing,  and  laying  them  in  one's  bosom.. 
You  remember  the  little  ewe  lamb,  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  Nathan;  the  prophet  perhaps  invented 
the  tale  for  the  sake  of  its  application  to  David'a 
conscience;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  God  in- 
spired him  with  it  for  that  purpose.  If  he  did,  ift 
amounts  to  a  proof  thaft  he  does  not  overlook,  but 


on  the  eontraiy  much  notices  such  little  partiali- 
ties and  kindness  to  his  dumb  ereaftures,  as  we, 
because  we  articulate,  am  pleased  to  call  them. 

Your  Mslen  are  fitter  to  judge  than  I,  whetbor 
assembly  rooms  are  the  pkkces  of  all  others,  in 
which  the  ladies  may  be  studied  to  most  advan- 
tage. I  am  an  old  follow,  but  I  had  cnoe  my 
dancing  days,  as  you  have  now;  yet  I  could  never 
find  I  learned  half  so  much  oi  a  woman's  real 
chararter  by  dancing  with  her,  as  by  eonverriag 
with  her  at  home,  where  I  eooid  observe  her  be- 
haviour at  the  taUie,  aft  the  fireside,  and  in  all  the 
faying  drcnmstancBfl  of  domestic  lifo.  We  are  all 
good  when  we  are  pleased;  but  she  is  the  good 
woman,  who  wants  not  a  fiddle  to  sweeten  her. 
If  I  am  wrong,  the  young  ladies  will  set  me  right, 
in  the  mean  time  I  will  not  tease  you  with  graver 
arguments  on  the  subject,  especially  as  I  have  a 
hi^  thaft  yean,  and  the  study  of  the  Scripture, 
and  His  Spirit,  whoso  word  it  is,  will,  in  due  time, 
bring  you  to  my  way  of  thinking.    I  am  Qoft  oas 
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of  those  sages,  who  require  that  young  men  should 
be  as  old  as  themselves  before  they  have  time  to 
be  so. 

With  my  love  to  your  (air  sisters,  I  remain, 
Dear  sir,  most  truly  yours,    W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESCU 

The  Lodge^  June  15, 1791. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

If  it  will  afford  you  any  comfort  that  you  have 
%  share  in  my  affections,  of  that  comfoit  you  may 
•rail  yourself  at  all  times.  You  have  acquired  it 
by  means  which,  unless  I  should  become  worthless 
myself,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  will  always  se- 
cure you  from  the  loss  of  it.  You  are  learning 
what  an  learn,  though  few  at  so  early  an  age,  that 
man  is  an  ungrateful  animal;  and  that  benefits 
loo  often,  instead  of  securing  a  due  return,  operate 
rather  as  provocations  to  ill  treatment.  This  I 
take  to  be  the  summum  malum  of  the  human 
heart.  Towards  God  we  are  all  guilty  of  it  more 
or  less ;  but  between  man  and  m&n,  we  may  thank 
God  for  it,  there  are  some  exceptions.  He  leaves 
this  peccant  principle  to  operate  in  some  degree 
against  himself  in  all,  for  our  humiliation  I  sup- 
pose; and  because  the  pernicious  eflects  of  it  in 
reality  can  not  injure  him,  he  can  not  suffer  by 
them;  but  he  knows  that  unless  he  should  restrain 
its  influence  on  the  dealings  of  mankind  with  each 
other,  the  bonds  of  society  would  be  dissolved,  and 
all  charitable  intercourse  at  an  end  amongst  us.  It 
was  said  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  "  Do  him  an  ill 
turn,  and  you  make  him  your  friend  for  ever;" 
of  others  it  may  be  said,  "  Do  them  a  good  one, 
and  they  will  be  for  ever  your  enemies"  It  is  the 
Grace  of  God  only  that  makes  the  difference. 

The  absence  of  Homer  (for  we  have  now  shaken 
hands  and  parted)  is  well  supplied  by  three  rela- 
tions of  mine  from  Norfolk.  My  cousin  Johnson, 
an  aunt  of  his,  and  his  sister.  I  love  them  all 
dearly,  and  am  well  contented  to  resign  to  them 
the  place  in  my  attentions  so  lately  occupied  by  the 
efaiefr  of  Greece  and  Troy.  His  aunt  and  I  have 
spent  many  a  merry  day  together,  when  we  were 
come  forty  years  younger;  and  we  makeshift  to  be 
•zieny  together  still.  His  sister  is  a  sweet  young 
woman,  graceful,  good-natured,  and  gentle,  just 
what  I  had  imaginiMil  her  to  be  before  I  had  seen 
her  Farewell.    W.C. 


TO  DR.  JAMES  COGSWELL, 

NEW  YORK. 

WtaUm  Underwood^  near  (Hney,  Bucks ^ 
DEAR  SIR,  June  15,  1791. 

VouR  letter  and  obliging  present  from  so  great 
a  dbhuice  d^  erved  a  speedtsr  acknowledgment, 


and  should  not  have  wanted  one  so  long  had  nd 
circumstances  so  fallen  out  since  I  leceired  than 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  write  sooner,  h 
is  indeed  but  within  this  day  or  two  that  I  have 
heard  how,  by  the  help  of  my  bookseller,  I  mat 
transmit  an  answer  to  yon. 

My  title  page,  as  it  well  might,  nusled  joo.    It 
speaks  me  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  so  I  am,  bit 
a  member  of  that  society  only,  not  as  an  inhnli- 
tant.    1  live  here  almost  at  the  distance  of  sixt. 
miles  fipom  London,  which  1  have  not  visited  the*- 
eight  and  twenty  years,  and  probably  never  shall 
again.    Thus  it  fell  out  that  Mr.  Morewood  had 
sailed  again  for  America  before  your  parcel  reached 
me,  nor  should  I  (it  is  likely)  have  reoeiTed  it  af 
all,  had  not  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  lives  in  the 
Temple,  by  good  fortune,  received  it  iirst,  asJ 
opened  your  letter;  finding  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, he  transmitted  to  me  both  that  and  the 
parcel.    Your  testimony  of  approbation  of  what  I 
have  published,  coming  fipom  another  quarter  of 
the  globe,  could  not  but  be  extremely  flattering,  as 
was  your  obliging  notice,  that  the  Task  had  beec 
reprinted  in  your  city.  Both  volumes,  I  hope,  have 
a  tendency  to  discountenance  vice,  and  promote 
the  best  interests  of  mankind.    But  how  far  thej 
shall  be  efifectual  to  these  invaluable  purposes,  de^ 
pends  altogether  on  his  blessing,  whose  truths  I 
have  endeavoured  to  inculcate.  In  the  mean  time 
I  have  sufficient  proof  that  readers  may  be  pleased, 
may  approve,  and  yet  lay  down  the  book  unedified. 

During  the  last  Gy^  years  I  have  been  occupied 
with  a  work  of  a  very  different  nature,  a  tnmsh- 
tion  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  blank  vene, 
and  the  work  is  now  ready  for  puUication.  * 
undertook  it  partly  because  Pope's  b  too  lax  a 
version,  which  has  lately  oocasbned  the  learned 
of  this  country  to  call  doud  for  a  new  one,  and 
partly  because  1  could  M  on  no  better  ezpefient 
to  amuse  a  mind  too  much  addicted  to  melan- 
choly. 

I  send  you  in  return  for  the  vdumes  with  which 
you  fiivoured  me,  three  on  religious  subjects,  popo* 
lar  productions  that  have  not  been  k>ng  published, 
and  that  may  not  therefore  yet  have  reached  you 
country ;  The  Christian  Officer's  Panoply,  by  a 
marine  officer — ^The  Importance  of  the  Manners 
of  the  Grreat,  and  an  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of 
the  Fashionable  World.  The  two  last  are  said  to 
be  written  fay  a  lady,  Miss  Hannah  More,  and  ars 
universally  read  by  people  of  that  rank  to  which 
she  addresses  them.  Your  manners  1  suppose  may 
be  more  pure  than  ours,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
even  among  you  may  be  found  some  to  whmn  her 
strictures  are  applicable.  I  retom  you  my  thank:, 
sir,  for  the  Tolumcs  you  sent  me,  two  of  which  I 
have  read  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Edwards'  book,  and 
the  Conquest  of  Canaan.  The  rest  I  have  not 
had  time  to  read,  except  Dr.  Dwigh^'s  Sermon, 
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wfaieh  pleased  me  abnost  more  than  any  thai  I 
haye  either  seen  or  heard. 

I  ehall  account  a  correspondence  with  jou  an 
honour,  and  shall  remain,  dear  air, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  WcsUm^  Aug.  2,  1791. 

1  WAS  much  obliged,  and  still  feel  myself  much 
obliged  to  Lady  Bagot,  for  the  visit  with  which 
she  favoured  me.  Had  it  been  possible  that  I 
coqid  have  seen  Lord  Bagot  too,  I  should  have 
been  completely  happy.  For,  as  it  happened,  I 
was  that  morning  in  better  spirits  than  usual;  and 
though  I  arrived  late,  and  after  a  long  walk,  and 
extremely  hot,  which  is  a  circumstance  very  apt 
to  disconcert  me,  yet  I  was  not  disconcerted  half  so 
much  as  1  generally  am  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
eri]pecially  of  a  stranger  lady,  and  more  especially 
at  the  sight  of  a  stranger  lady  of  quality.  When 
the  servant  told  me  that  lady  Bagot  was  in  the 
parlour,  I  felt  my  spirits  sink  ten  degrees;  but  the 
moment  1  saw  her,  at  least  when  I  had  been  a 
minute  in  her  company,  I  felt  tiiem  rise  again, 
and  they  soon  rose  above  their  former  pitch.  I 
know  two  ladies  of  fashion  now,  whose  manners 
have  this  effect  upon  me.  The  lady  in  question, 
and  the  lady  Spencer.  I  am  a  shy  animal,  and 
want  much  Idndness  to  make  me  easy.  Such  I 
shall  be  to  my  dying  day. 

Here  sit  J,  calling  myself  ahy^  yet  have  just  pub- 
lished by  the  fty,  two  great  volumes  of  poe/ry. 

This  reminds  me  of  Ranger's  observation  in  the 
Susfncious  Husband,  who  says  to  somebody,  I  for- 
get whom — "  There  ia  a  degree  of  ci^surance  in 
you  modest  m^n,  that  we  impudent  fdUnn  can 
never  arrive  at  P* — Assurance  indeed !  Have  you 
seen  'em?  What  do  you  think  they  are?  Nothing 
leas  I  can  tell  ydu  than  a  translation  of  Homer.  Of 
the  sublimest  poet  in  the  world.  That's  all.  Can  1 
ever  have  the  impudence  to  call  myself  shy  again  1 

You  live,  I  think,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir- 
mingham 1  What  must  you  not  have  felt  on  the 
late  alarming  occasion!  You  I  suppose  could  see 
the  fires  from  your  windows.  We,  who  only  heard 
the  news  of  them  have  trembled.  Never  sure  was 
religious  zeal  more  terribly  manifested,  or  more 
to  tho  prejudice  of  its  own  cause. 

Adieu,  my  dear  firiend.  I  am,  with  Mn.  Un- 
win's  best  compliments.         Ever  yours,  W  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Weeton^  Aug.  9, 1791. 

I  NEVER  make  a  correspondent  wait  for  an  an- 
swer thvough  idleness  or  want  of  proper  respect 
lor  him*  but  if  I  am  silent  it  is  because  I  am  busy, 


or  not  well,  or  because  I  stay  till  something  occur, 
that  may  make  my  letter  at  least  a  little  better 
than  mere  blank  paper.  1  therefore  write  speedily 
in  reply  to  yours,  being  at  present  neither  much 
occupied,  nor  at  all  indisposed,  nor  forbidden  by  a 
dearth  of  materials; 

I  wish  always  when  1  have  a  new  piece  in  hand 
to  be  as  secret  as  you,  and  there  was  a  time  when 
I  could  be  so.  Then  I  lived  the  life  of  a  solitary, 
was  not  visited  by  a  single  neighbour,  because  I 
had  none  with  whom  I  could  associate;  nor  ever 
had  an  inmate.  This  was  when  I  dwelt  at  01- 
ney;  but  since  I  have  removed  to  Weston  the  case 
b  different  Here  I  am  visited  by  all  around  me, 
and  study  in  a  room  exposed  to  all  manner  of  in- 
roads. It  is  on  the  ground  floor,  the  room  in  which 
we  dine,  and  in  which  1  am  sure  to  be  found  by  all 
who  seek  me.  They  find  me  generally  at  my  desk, 
and  with  my  work,  whatever  it  be,  before  me,  un- 
less perhaps  I  have  conjured  it  into  its  hiding 
place  before  they  have  had  time  to  enter.  This 
however  is  not  always  the  case,  and  consequently, 
sooner  or  later,  I  can  not  fail  to  be  detected.  Pos- 
nbly  you,  who  I  suppose  have  a  snug  study,  would 
find  it  impracticable  to  attend  to  any  thing  closely 
in  an  apartment  exposed  as  mine;  but  use  has 
made  it  familiar  to  me,  and  so  familiar,  that  neither 
servants  going  and  coming  disconcert  me;  nor  even 
if  a  lady,  with  an  oblique  glance  of  her  eye,  catches 
two  or  three  lines  of  my  MS.,  do  I  feel  myself  in- 
clined to  blush,  though  naturally  the  shyest  of  man- 
;kind. 

You  did  well,  I  believe,  to  cashier  the  subject 
of  which  you  gave  me  a  recital.  It  certainly  wants 
those  agremena,  which  are  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  subject  in  verse.  It  is  a  curious  story, 
and  so  far  as  the  poor  young  lady  was  concerned 
a  Very  afiecting  one;  but  there  is  a  coarseness  in 
the  character  of  the  hero,  that  would  have  spoiled 
all.  In  fact,  I  find  it  myself  a  much  easier  matter 
to  write,  than  to  get  a  convenient  theme  to  write  on. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  comparing  me  as  you  go 
both  with  Pope  and  with  Homer.  It  is  impossible 
in  any  other  way  of  management  to  know  whether 
the  Translation  bo  well  executed  or  not,  and  if 
well,  in  what  degree.  It  was  in  the  course  of  such 
a  process,  that  I  first  became  dissatisfied  with 
Pope.  More  than  thirty  yean  since,  and  when  I 
was  a  young  Templar,  I  accompanied  him  with 
his  original,  line  by  line,  through  both  poems.  A 
fellow  student  of  mine,  a  person  of  fine  classK. 
taste,  joined  himself  with  me  in  the  labour.  Wer 
were  neither  of  us,  as  you  may  imagine,  very  dili- 
gent  in  our  proper  business. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  my  Reviewers,  whosoever  they 
may  be,  will  be  at  the  f  tdns  to  read  me  as  you  do. 
I  want  no  praise  that  I  am  not  entitled  to;  but 
of  that  to  which  I  am  entitled  I  should  be  \>th.  m 
lose  a  tittle,  having  worked  bard  *o  earn  :t 
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I  would  heartily  second  the  hisbop  of  Salisbaiy 
In  recommending  to  yoa  a  close  punuit  of  your 
Hebrew  studies,  were  it  not  that  I  wish  you  to 
pubush  what  I  may  understand.  Do  both,  and  1 
shall  be  satisfied. 

Your  remarks,  if  I  may  but  receive  them  soon 
enough  to  serve  me  in  case  of  a  new  edition,  will 
be  extremely  welcome.  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY,      Weston^  Aug.  9,  1791. 

The  little  that  I  have  heard  about  Homer  my- 
self has  been  equally,  or  more  flattering  than  Dr. 
's  intelligence,  so  that  I  have  good  reason 
to  hope  that  I  have  not  studied  the  old  Grecian, 
and  how  to  dress  him,  so  long,  and  so  intensely,  to 
no  purpose.  At  present  I  am  idle,  both  on  ac- 
count of  my  eyes,  and  because  I  know  not  to  what 
to  attach  myself  in  particular.  Many  different 
plans  and  projects  are  recommended  to  me.  Some 
call  aloud  for  original  verse,  others  for  more  trans- 
lation, and  others  for  other  things.  Providence,  I 
hope,  will  direct  me  in  my  choice;  for  other  guide 

have  none,-nor  wish  for  another. 

God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Johnny.    W.  C* 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,     The  Lodgt^  Sept,  U,  1791. 

Whoever  reviews  me  will  in  fact  have  a  labo- 
rious task  of  it,  in  the  performance  of  which  he 
ought  to  move  leisurely,  and  to  exercise  much 
eritical  discernment.  In  the  mean  time  my  cou- 
rage is  kept  up  by  the  arrival  of  such  testimonies 
m  my  favour,  as  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure; 
comiog  fiom  quarters  the  most  respectable.  I 
have  reason  therefore  to  hope  that  our  periodical 
Judges  will  not  be  veiy  advene  to  me,  and  that 
perhaps  they  may  even  favour  me.  If  one  man 
of  taste  and  letters  is  pleased,  another  man  so 
qualified  can  hardly  be  displeased;  and  if  critics 
nf  a  dififeient  description  grumble,  they  will  not 
JUiwever  materially  hurt  me. 

You,  who  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  me  to  be 
employed,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  been 
called  to  a  new  literary  engagement,  and  that  I 
jiave  not  refused  it.  A  Milton  that  is  to  rival, 
and  if  possible  to  exceed  in  splendour  Boydell's 
Shakspeare,  is  in  contemplation,  and  I  am  in  the 
editor's  office.  Fuseli  is  the  painter.  My  busi- 
ness will  be  to  select  notes  from  others,  and  to 
write  original  notes;  to  translate  the  Latin  and 


*  Ths  tnmdatloo  alioM  to  to  this  letter  was  that  of  the 
f  atin  anl  liaUaa  poeuj  of  Miltoi^  which  Gowper  wis  r»> 
tSBied  b/hls  Iwrdiseliar  to  mwlertake. 


Italian  poems,  and  to  give  a  oomd 
have  years  allowed  me  to  do  it  in. 
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TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEiR  friend,  WcBton,  ScpL  21, 1791. 

Of  all  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  mj  HooKr 
that  I  have  received,  none  has  given  me  so  sin- 
cere a  pleasure  as  that  of  Lord  BagoC  It  is  as 
unmixed  pleasure  and  without  a  drawback:  be- 
cause I  know  hun  to  be  perfectly,  and  in  all  re- 
spects, whether  eruditbn,  or  a  fine  taete  he  is 
question,  so  well  qualified  to  judge  me,  thai  1  cas 
neither  expect  nor  wish  a  sentence  moce  valuabie 
than  his — 

•     •••••••     tKM^  dttfTfiUl 

'fir  vndtr^t  fittnif  tuu  fjm  fiva  yaa^  eyayn. 

I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  received  joitr  vd 
lumes,  and  are  prepared  to  second  the  ^plaosei 
of  your  brother— else,  wo  be  to  you!  I  wrote  to 
Johnson  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  lai^ 
giving  him  a  strict  injunction  to  despatch  them  to 
you  without  delay.  He  had  sold  some  time  aacs 
a  hundred  of  the  unsubscribed-fw  copies. 

I  have  not  a  history  in  the  worid  exc^  Bakcz'i 
Chronicle,  and  that  I  borrowed  Uiree  yteais  ago 
fiDom  Mr.  Throckmorton.  Now  the  case  is  this; 
I  am  translating  Milton's  third  Elegy — his  Ekgr 
on  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Wincheafeer.  He 
begins  it  with  saying  that  while  he  waa  sittinq^ 
alone,  dejected,  and  musing  on  many  mdandioly 
themes ;  first,  the  idea  of  the  league  piresented  i^ 
self  to  his  nund,  and  of  the  havoc  made  by  it 
among  the  great*— ^Then  he  proceeds  thus; 
• 
l\un  raemlBi  dsriqas  dach^  fntriaiiM  vanodl 

IntempeiUvls  osn  cremaia  rogbi; 
Et  memini  Heroam^  qoos  vidJt  ad  stfaeia  nptosk 
Flerit  etambm  Belgia  tola  dncea 

I  can  not  learn  firom  my  only  orade,  Baker,  wfai» 
this  famous  leader  and  his  reverend  bvother  irmt. 
Neither  does  he  at  all  ascertaui  for  me  the  event 
alluded  to  in  the  second  of  these  couplda.  I  an 
not  yet  possessed  of  '^arton,  who  probahlT  ex- 
plains it,  nor  can  be  for  a  month  to  come.  Con- 
sult him  fiir  me  if  you  have  him,  or  if  yioa  hava 
him  not  consult  some  other.  Or  yon  may  find 
the  intelligence  perhaps  in  your  own  budget;  no 
matter  how  you  come  by  it,  only  send  it  to  me  if 
yon  can,  and  as  soon  as  yoa  cato,  Ibr  1  hale  Ic 
leave  unsolved  difiiculdes  behind  me.  In  the 
first  year  of  Charles  the  First,  Milton  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  then  wrote  this  Elegy. 
The  period  therofore  to  which  I  would  refer 
you,  is  the  two  or  three  last  yeait  of  Jamea  tha 
FirsL 

Everyovn^  W.  C 
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TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAaOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRi£XT>,  Weston^  Oct  25, 1791. 

Your  unexpected  and  tranBient  visit,  like  every 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESGL 

MT  DEAR  JOHNNY,  Westtm^  Oct.  31, 1791. 

YoDR  kind  and  affectionate  letter  well  deservei 


thing  else  that  is  past,  has  now  the  appearance  of  my  thanks,  and  should  have  had  them  k>ng  ago, 
a.  dream;  but  it  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  I  heartily  had  I  not  been  obliged  lately  to  give  my  attention 
vriah  that  such  dreams  could  recur  more  frequent-  to  a  mountain  of  unanswered  letters,  which  I  have 
ly.  Your  brother  Chester  repeated  his  visit  yes-  just  now  reduced  to  a  molehill;  yours  lay  at  the 
terday,  and  I  never  saw  him  in  better  spirits.  .At  bottom,  and  I  have  at  last  worked  my  way  down 
such  times  he  has,  now  and  then,  the  very  k)ok 
that  he  had  when  he  was  a  boy;  and  when  I  see 
ity  I  seem  to  be  a  boy  myself,  and  entirely  forget 
for  a  short  moment  the  years  that  have  intervened 
since  I  was  one.  The  look  that  I  mean  is  one 
that  you,  I  dare  say,  have  observed. — Then  we 
are  at  Westminster  again.  He  left  with  me  tliat 
poem  of  your  brother  Lord  Bagot's,  which  was 
mentioned  when  you  were  here.  It  was  a  treat 
to  me,  and  I  read  it  to  my  cousin  Lady  Hesketh 
and  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  to  whom  it  was  a  treat  also. 
It  has  great  sweetness  of  numbers,  and  much  ele- 
gance of  expression,  and  is  just  such  a  poem  as  I 
should  be  happy  to  have  compocied  myself  about 
a  year  ago,  when  I  waa  loudly  called  upon  by  a 
certain  nobleman,  to  celebrate  the  beauties  of  his 
villa.  But  I  had  two  Losurmountable  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  One  was,  that  I  had  never  seen 
Ilia  villa;  and  the  other,  that  I  had  no  eyes  at  that 
time  for  any  thing  but  Homer.  Should  I  at  any 
time  hereafter  undertake  the  task,  I  shall  now  at 
least  know  how  to  go  about  it,  which,  till  I  had 
seen  Lord  Bagot's  poem,  I  verily  did  not  I  was 
IMurticularly  charmed  with  the  parody  of  those 
beautiful  lines  of  Milton. 


"Tlie  song  was  pattlal,  but  the  harmoiiy- 
(Whateoold  k  leas,  when  splrtts  ImmoilBl  ilngl) 
Suspended  Hell,  and  took  wich  ravMinienft 
The  tlaronging  audiencak'* 

There's  a  parenthesis  for  you!  The  parenthesis 
it  seems  is  out  of  fashion,  and  perhaps  the  modems 
ate  in  the  right  to  proscribe  what  they  can  not 
attain  to.  I  will  answer  for  it  that,  had  we  the 
art  at  this  day  of  insinuating  a  sentiment  in  tlus 
graoefiil  manner,  no  reader  of  taste  would  quarrel 
with  the  practice.  Lord  Bagot  showed  his  by 
selectingthe  passage  for  his  imitation. 

I  would  beat  Warton  if  he  were  living,  for  sup- 
posing that  Milton  ever  repented  of  his  compli- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Andrews.  I  nei- 
ther do^  nor  ean,  nor  will  believe  it.  Milton's 
mind  could  not  be  narrowed  by  any  thing;  and 
though  he  quarrelled  with  episcopacy  in  the 
church  of  England  idea  of  it,  I  am  penuaded  that 
a  good  bishop,  as  well  as  any  other  good  man,  of 
whatsoever  rank  or  order,  had  always  a  share  of 
his  veneration.    Youre,  my  dear  friend, 

Very  afiecttonately,  W.  0. 


to  It. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  you  have  found 
a  house  to  your  minds.  May  you  all  three  be 
happier  in  it  than  the  happiest  that  ever  occupied 
it  before  you!  But  my  chief  delight  of  all  is  to 
learn  that  you  and  Kitty  are  so  completely  cured 
of  your  long  and  threatening  maladies.  I  always 
thought  highly  of  Dr.  Kerr,  but  his  extraordinary 
success  in  your  two  instances  has  even  inspired 
me  with  an  affection  for  him. 

My  eyes  are  much  better  than  when  I  wrote 
last,  though  seldom  perfectly  well  many  days  to- 
gether. At  this  season  of  the  year  I  catch  perpo" 
tual  colds,  and  shall  continue  to  do  w,  till  I  have 
got  the  better  of  that  tenderness  of  habit  with 
which  the  summer  never  foils  to  afleet  me. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  heard  well  of  my  work 
in  your  country.  Suffident  proofo  have  reached 
me  from  various  quarters,  that  I  have  not  plough- 
ed the  field  of  Troy  in  vain. 

Were  you  here  I  would  gntiQr  you  with  an 
enumeration  of  particulars;  but  since  you  are  not, 
it  must  content  you  to  be  told,  that  I  have  eveiy 
reason  to  be  satisfied. 

Mre.  Unwin,  I  think,  in  her  fetter  to  eousin 
Balls,  made  mention  of  my  new  engagement.  I 
have  just  entered  on  it,  and  therefore  can  at  pr^ 
sent  say  little  about  it 

It  is  a  very  creditable  one  in  itself;  and  may  x 
but  acquit  myself  of  it  with  suffidoncy,  it  will  ds 
me  honour.  The  commentator's  part  however  it 
a  new  one  to  me,  and  one  that  I  little  thought  ts 
af^iearin. 

Rememlier  your  promise,  that  I  shall  see  youu 
the  spring. 

The  Hall  has  been  full  of  company  ever  sinre 
you  went,  and  at  present  niy  CaUiarina  is  thetn 
singing  and  playing  like  an  aageL  W.  C. 


30 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  No9.  14,  1791. 

I  HAVE  viraited  and  wished  foryour  opidon  wlU 
the  feelings  thai  belong  to  the  vahie  I  have  for  it, 
and  am  very  happy  to  find  it  so  fovourable.  Id 
my  table  drawer  I  treasure  up  a  bundle  of  suffira- 
ges,  sent  roe  by  those  of  whose  a|iprobation  I  wtf 
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most  ambitious,  and  shall  presently  insert  yours  have  done  in  one  instance,  even  a  little  agaiiM  th* 
amcog  them.  Has  of  my  own  o|Mnion. 

I  inow  not  why  we  should  quarrel  with  com-  j  .  r^itwm  duntc  Vaytifff 

pound  epithets;  it  is  certain  at  least  they  are  as,         fE^Am ^^^ff^^u 
agrreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  language  as  to  that  j 

of  the  Greek,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  their  The  sense  I  had  given  of  these  words  is  themeote 
being  admitted  into  our  common  and  colloquial  ^  in  which  an  old  scholiast  has  undentood  them,  m 
dialect  Black-eyed,  nut-brown,  crook-shanked,  j  appears  in  Claire's  note  in  loco.  Clazke  indeed 
hump-backed,  are  all  compound  epithets,  and,  to- 1  prefers  the  other,  but  it  does  not  appear  plain  te 
gether  with  a  thousand  other  such,  are  used  con- 1  me«that  he  does  it  with  good  leaaoo  against  the 
tinually,  even  by  those  who  proftas  a  dislike  to  judgment  of  a  very  ancient  commentator,  and  a 
such  combinations  in  poetry.  Why  then  do  they  Grecian.  And  I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  this 
treat  with  so  much  fioniliarity  a  thing  that  they;  persuasion,  because  Achilles  himself  seems  to  hax« 
say  disgusts  themi  I  doubt  if  they  coukl  give  this  apprehended  that  Agamemnon  would  not  oonicn: 
question  a  reasonable  answer ;  unless  they  should  himself  with  Briseis  only,  when  he  saya, 
answer  it  by  confessing  themselves  unreasonable. 

1  have  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  trans- 
'^tion  of  Milton's  Latin  poems.  I  give  them,  as 
opportunity  ofiers,  all  the  variety  of  measure  that 
I  can.  Some  I  render  in  hermc  thyme,  some  in 
stanzas,  some  in  seven,  and  some  in  eight  syllable 


measure,  and  some  in  blank  verw.  They  will, 
altogether,  I  hope,  make  an  agreeable  miscellany 
lor  the  English  rrader.  They  are  certainly  good 
in  themselves,  and  can  not  fidl  to  jdease,  but  by 
the  fault  of  their  translator.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT, 
Wegton-Underwood^  Dee,  5, 1791. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Your  last  brought  me  two  cordiids;  for  what 
can  better  deserve  that  name  than  the  cordial  ap- 
probation of  two  such  readen  as  your  brother,  the 
bishop,  and  your  good  friend  and  neighbour,  the 
clergyman  1  The  former  I  have  ever  esteemed 
and  honoured  vrith  the  justest  cause,  and  am  as 
ready  to  honour  and  esteem  the  latter  as  you  can 
wish  me  to  be,  and  as  his  virtues  and  talents  de- 
serve. Do  I  hate  a  parsonl  Heaven  forbid  1  I 
love  you  all  when  you  are  good  for  any  thing ;  and 
as  to  the  rest,  I  would  mend  them  if  I  could, 
and  that  is  the  worst  of  my  intentions  towards 
them. 

I  heard  above  a  month  since,  that  this  first  edi- 
tion of  my  work  was  at  that  time  nearly  sold.  It 
will  no.  therefore,  I  presume,  be  long  before  1  must 
go  to  press  again.  This  I  mention  merely  from  an 
earnest  desire  to  avail  myself  of  all  other  strictures, 
that  either  your  good  neighbour,  Lord  Bagot,  the 
bishop,  or  yourself 

may  nappen  to  have  maoe,  and  will  be  so  good  as 
to  fiivour  me  with.  Those  of  the  good  Evander 
u>ntatned  in  your  last  have  served  me  well,  and  I 
have  already,  in  the  three  difierent  places  referred 
lu.  aQooounoiUted  tte  text  to  them.    And  this  I 


But  I  have  other  precious  thlngp  oo  tioard. 

Of  tAete  take  none  away  without  my  leare^  &c. 

It  ia  certain  that  the  words  are  ambiguons,  and 
that  the  sense  of  them  depends  altogether  on  the 
punctuation.  But  I  am  always  under  the  oonee- 
tion  of  so  able  a  critic  as  your  neighbour,  and 
have  altered,  as  I  say,  my  version  aooordingly. 

As  to  Milton,  the  die  is  cast  I  am  engaged, 
have  bargained  with  Johnson,  and  cannot  reode. 
I  should  otherwise  have  been  glad  to  do  as  yoa 
advise,  to  make  the  translation  of  his  Latin  and 
Italian,  part  of  another  volume;  for,  with  onchan 
addition,  I  have  nearly  as  much  verse  in  my 
budget  as  would  be  required  for  the  purpose.  Thk 
squabble,  in  the  mean  time,  between  Fuseii  and 
Boydell,  does  not  interest  me  at  all;  let  it  ter- 
minate as  it  may,  I  have  only  to  perform  my  job, 
and  leave  tha  event  to  be  decided  by  the  coDiba> 
tants. 

Boave  mart  nagno  tnitentlbos  sqiMxa  vaotli 
B  tana  Ingonian  alieiinaipectan  labomn. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  most  emcenly 
yours,  W.  G. 

Y91iy  shoukl  you  suppose  that  I  did  not  admire 
the  poem  you  showed  me?  I  did  admire  it,  and 
told  you  so,  but  you  carried  it  ofi*  in  your  pocket, 
and  so  doing,  left  me  to  forget  it,  and  without  the 
means  of  inquiry. 

I  am  thus  nimble  in  answering,  merely  with  a 
view  to  ensure  myself  the  receipt  of  other  re- 
marks in  time  for  a  new  impressiao. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

DEAR  SIR,  Wetton^  Dee.  10, 1791. 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  wishing  that  i 
were  employed  in  some  original  work  rather  tfaar 
in  translation.  To  tell  yon  the  truth,  I  am  ot 
your  mind;  and  unless  I  could  find  another  Ho- 
mer,  I  shall  piomise  (I  believe)  and  vow,  when  I 
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Iut?e  done  with  Milton,  never  to  tnmilate  again. 
But  my  veneration  lor  our  great  conntiynuui  is 
equal  to  what  I  feel  for  the  Grecian ;  and  oonae- 
qnentlj  I  am  happy,  and  fed  myself  honourably 
employed  whatever  I  do  for  Milton.  I  am  now 
tranalating  his  Epitap/Uum  DamanUj  a  paatbral 
in  my  judgment  equal  to  any  of  Yiigil's  Bucolics, 
but  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  (so  it  pleased  him) 
•peaks,  as  I  remember,  contemptuously.  But  he 
who  never  saw  any  beauty  in  a  rural  scene  was 
not  likely  to  have  much  taste  for  a  pastoral.  Jn 
paee  guieaeai  I 

I  was  charmed  with  your  tnendly  dSer  to  be 
my  advocate  with  the  public ;  should  I  want  one, 
I  know  not  where  I  could  find  a  better.  The  re- 
viewer in  the  Grentleman's  Magazine  grows  more 
and  more  civil.  Should  he  continue  to  sweeten  at 
this  rate,  as  he  proceeds,  I  know  not  what  will  be- 
come of  all  the  little  modesty  1  have  left.  I  have 
availed  myself  of  some  of  his  strictures,  for  I  wish 
to  kam  firom  every  body.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,       7^  I^odgt,  Dee,  21, 1791. 

It  gives  me,  after  having  indulged  a  little  hqpe 
that  I  might  see  you  in  the  hdidays,  to  be  obliged 
to  disappoint  myself.  The  occasion  too,  is  such  as 
will  ensure  me  your  sympathy. 

On  Saturday  hist,  while  I  was  at  my  desk  near 
the  window,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  at  the  fire^nde  op- 
posite to  it,  I  heard  her  suddenly  exclaim,  "  Oh ! 
Mr.  Cowper,  don't  let  me  fall !"  I  turned  and  saw 
her  actually  falling  together  with  her  chair,  and 
started  to  her  side  just  in  time  to  prevent  her.  She 
was  seized  with  a  violent  giddiness,  which  lasted, 
though  with  some  abatement,  the  whole  day,  and 
was  attended  too  with  some  other  very,  very  alarm- 
ing symptoms.  At  present  however  she  is  relieved 
firom  the  vertigo,  and  seems  in  all  respects  better. 

She  has  been  my  fidthfiil  and  afiectionate  nunw 
for  many  years,  and  consequently  has  a  daim  on 
an  my  attentions.  She  has  th^,  and  will  have 
them  as  long  as  she  wants  them;  which  vrill  pro- 
bably be,  at  the  best  a  considerable  time  to  come.  I 
feel  the  shock,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  every  nerve. 
God  grant  that  there  may  be  no  repetition  of  it 
Another  such  a  stroke  upon  her  would,  I  think, 
overset  me  completely;  but  at  present  1  hold  up 
bnvely.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAQOT. 
Wuion^Undervood,  JVfr.  14, 1*793. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

It  is  the  only  advantage  I  believe  that  they  who 
love  each  other  derive  firom  living  at  a  distance, 


that  the  news  of  such  ilb  as  may  happen  to  either 
seldom  reaches  the  other,  till  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint is  over.  Had  I  been  next  neighbour  I 
should  have  suffered  with  you  during  the  whole 
indisposition  of  your  two  children  and  your  own 
As  it  is,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  rejoice  hi 
your  own  recovery  and  theirs,  which  I  do  sincere- 
ly, and  wish  only  to  learn  firom  yourself  that  it  is 
complete. 

I  thank  you  for  suggesting  the  omiswon  of  thtf 
line  due  to  the  helmet  of  Achilles.  How  the  omis- 
non  happened  I  know  not,  whether  by  my  fault 
or  the  printer's ;  it  is  certain  however  that  I  had 
translated  it,  and  I  have  now  given  it^  its  proper 
place. 

I  purpose  to  keep  back  a  second  edition,  till  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  avail  myself  of  the  re 
marks  both  of  fHends  and  strangers.  The  ordeai 
of  criticism  stiU  awaits  me  in  the  reviews,  and 
probably  they  will  all  in  their  turn  mark  many 
things  that  may  be  mended.  By  the  Gentleman's 
Magaane  I  have  already  profited  in  several  in* 
stances.  My  reviewer  Uiere,  though  favourable 
in  the  main,  is  a  pretty  dose  observer,  and  though 
not  always  right,  is  often  so. 

In  the  affair  of  Milton  I  will  have  no  horrida 
bella^  if  I  can  help  it.  It  is  at  least  my  present 
purpose  to  avoid  them  if  possible.  For  whidi 
reason,  unless  I  should  soon  see  occasion  to  alter 
my  plan,  I  shall  confine  myself  merely  to  the  busi- 
ness of  an  annotator,  which  is  my  proper  province, 
and  shall  sift  out  of  Warton's  notes  every  tittle 
that  relates  to  the  private  character,  political  or 
religious  prinpiples  of  my  author.  These  are  pn^ 
periy  subjects  for  a  biographer's  handling,  but  by 
no  means,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fiir  a  commentsr 
tor's. 

In  answer  to  your  question  if  I  have  had  a  cor" 
respondence  with  the  Chancellor — I  reply — ^yes. 
We  exchanged  three  m  fiHir  letters  on  the  sulject 
of  Homer,  or  rather  on  the  subject  of  my  Prefooe. 
He  was  doubtful  whether  or  not  my  prefovenoe 
of  blank  verse,  as  affording  opportunity  for  a  doaer 
version,  was  wdl  founded.  On  this  subject  he 
wished  to  be  convinced;  defended  rhyme  with 
much  learning,  and  much  shrewd  reasoning,  but 
at  last  allowed  me  the  honour  of  the  victory,  ex- 
pressing himself  in  these  words: — I  am  elearly 
convinced  that  Homer  may  be  beet  rendered  in 
biank  veree^  and  you  have  succeeded  in  the  pae»<k' 
get  that  J  have  looked  into. 

Thus  it  is  when  a  wise  man  difien  in  opinMR. 
Such  a  man  will  bo  candid;  and  conviction,  not 
triumph,  will  be  his  object. 

Adieu  1 — The  hard  name  I  gave  yon  I  like  io 
myself^  and  am  your 
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TO  THE  LORD  THURLOW. 

HTLOBO, 

A  LETTER  reached  me  yesterday  innii  Heniy 
Cowper,  enckMing  anolher  from  ycur  Lordship  to 
himself,  of  which  a  passai^e  in  my  work  formed  the 
mbjeet  It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure;  your  stric- 
tures are  perfectly  just,  and  here  follows  the  speech 
of  Achilles  accommodated  to  them  **••♦*• 

I  did  not  expect  to  find  your  Lordship  on  the 
side  of  rbvme,  remembering  well  with  how  much 
eneiipr  and  interest  I  have  heard  you  repeat  pas- 
Mges  ftom  the  Paradise  Lost,  which  you  could 
not  have  recited  as  you  did,  unless  you  had  been 
perfectly  sensible  of  their  music.  It  comforts  me 
therefore  to  know  that  if  you  have  an  eax  for 
riiyme  you  have  an  ear  for  blank  verse  also. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  justly  comi^ain  of 
thyme  as  an  inconvenience  in  translation,  even 
though  I  assert  in  the  sequel  that  to  me  it  has 
been  easier  to  rhyme  than  to  write  without,  be- 
caiuse  I  always  suppose  a  rhyming  translator  to 
fimble,  and  always  obliged  to  do  so.  Yet  I  alk)w 
your  Lordship's  version  of  this  speech  of  Achilles 
lo  be  very  close,  and  doser  much  than  mine.  But 
I  believe  that  should  either  your  Lordship  or  I 
give  them  burnish  or  elevation,  your  lines  would 
be  found,  in  measure  as  they  acquired  stateliness, 
to  have  lost  the  merit  of  fidelity.  In  which  case 
nothing  more  would  be  done  than  Pope  has  done 
abeady. 

I  can  not  ask  yoor  Lordship  to  proceed  in  your 
atrictuna,  though  I  should  be  happy  to  receive 
■Kxre  of  them.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  that  when 
y«m  retire  into  the  country,  you  may  now  and  then 
amuse  yourself  with  my  Translatbn.  Should  your 
lemarks  reach  me,  I  promise  faithfully  that  they 
iiiall  be  all  most  weksome,  not  only  as  youn,  but 
becanse  I  am  sure  my  work  will  be  the  better  for 

tllSlD. 

With  sincere  and  fervent  vrishes  for  your  Lord- 
■hlp^s  health  and  happiness, 

I  remain,  my  Lonl,  &c.  W.  C.^ 


•  TO  WILLIAM  COWPER,  ESa 
f^rom  Lord  Tkurlow, 

DEAR  COWPER, 

On  coming  to  town  this  morning,  I  was  sur- 
pnsed,  particularly  at  receiving  from  you  an  an- 
swer to  a  scrawl  I  sent  Harry,  which  I  have  forgot 
too  much  to  resume  now.  But  I  think  I  could 
not  mean  to  patronise  rhyme.  I  have  fancied, 
that  it  was  introduced  to  mark  the  measure  in 
modem  languages,  because  they  are  less  numer- 
ous and  mcSncu  than  the  ancient;  and  the  name 
seems  to  import  as  much.  Perhaps  there  was 
melody  in  ancient  song,  without  straining  it  to 
muskal  notes:  as  the  common  Greek  pronuncia- 
tkm  IS  said  to  na\e  had  the  compass  or  five  parts 


TO  THE  LORD  THURLOW. 

MT  LORD, 

We  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  agreeahls  eflbci 
of  rhyme  or  euphony  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  poeCiy. 

of  anoetave.  Bui  surely  that  word  is  only  figuv^ 
tively  applied  to  modem  poetry:  euphony  seems 
to  be  the  highest  term  it  vrill  bear.  I  have  fonded 
also,  that  euphony  is  an  impression  derived  a  good 
deal  fhmi  hakit,  nlher  than  suggested  1^  Baton: 
therefore  in  some  degree  accidenta],  and  mnsii 
ouently  conventionaL  Else  why  can't  we  bear  a 
drama  with  rhyme;  or  the  French  one  vrithont 
iti  Suppose  the  Ram  of  the  Lock,  Windsor - 
Forest,  L'AUe^,  II  Penseroso,  and  many  other 
little  poems  which  please,  stripped  of  the  rhyme, 
which  might  easily  be  done,  would  they  please  as 
Weill  it  woukl  be  unfair  to  treat  rondeaus,  ballads, 
and  odes  in  the  same  manner,  because  rhyme 
makes  in  some  sort  a  part  of  the  conceit.  It  was 
this  way  of  thinking,  which  made  me  suppow, 
that  habitual  prejumoe  would  miss  the  inyme: 
and  that  neither  Diyden  nor  Pope  would  hare 
dared  to  ffive  their  great  authon  in  blank  verre. 

I  wondered  to  hMi  you  say  you  thought  rhyme 
easier  in  original  compositions ;  but  you  explamed 
it,  that  you  could  go  further  a-field,  if  you  were 

J)ushod  tor  want  of  a  rhyme.  An  expression  pre- 
erred  for  the  sake  of  tfaie  rhyme  looks  as  if  Ift  were 
worth  more  than  jouaUow.  but  to  be  sure  in  trans* 
lation  the  necessity  of  rhyme  imposes  very  heavy 
fetten  upon  those  who  mean  translation,  not  par^ 
phrase.  Our  common  heroic  metre  is  enoiuh; 
the  pure  iambic,  bearing  only  a  sparing  introoiiC' 
tion  of  spondees,  trochees,  &e.  to  vary  tbs  maa- 
sure. 

Mere  translation  I  take  to  be  impoasibieu  if  w 
metre  were  required.  ButthedifiSnenoeofiambie 
and  heroic  measure  destroys  that  at  onoe.  It  ii 
also  impossible  to  obCsin  the  same  senss  from  a 
dead  language,  and  an  ancient  author,  which 
those  of  Ids  own  time  and  country  conoeivedi 
words  and  phrases  contract,  finun  tune  and  use. 
such  strong  shades  of  dififerencefiom  their  angiDal 
import  In  a  living  language,  with  the  fommaii- 
ty  of  a  whole  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  truly 
the  actual  sense  of  current  expressions;  much  less 
of  older  authon.  No  two  languagea  fiimidk  tqw^ 
poOeni  words;  their  phrases  difier,  their  symax 
and  their  idioms  still  more  widely.  But  a  trans- 
lation strictly  so  called  requires  an  exact  cainfonni- 
ty  in  all  those  particulars,  and  also  in  numben: 
therefore  it  is  impossible.  I  really  think  at jpnasot, 
notvrithstanding  the  opinion  expreased  m  your 
Preface,  that  a  translator  asks  himself  a  good  Ques- 
tion. How  would  my  author  have  expressed  the 
sentence,  I  am  turning,  in  English  1  for  every  idea 
conveyed  in  the  origmal  should  be  expressed  in 


convoyc 

English,  as  literally,luad  fully,  as  the jo^enius,  and 

use,  and  character  of  the  language  win  admit  o£ 

In  the  passage  before  us  d^rra  was  the  fondling 
expression  of  childhood  to  its  parent;  and  to  those 
who  first  translated  the  lines  conveyed  feelii^^ly 
that  amiable  sentiment  r^«ii  expressed  ther^ 
verence  which  naturally  accrues  to  age. 

At«rft^t  implies  an  history.  HospitaBty  was 
an  article  of  religion,  strangen  were  suppOHed  to 
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The  pieces  which  your  lordship  mentMnus  would 
certainly  be  spoiled  by  the  loss  (Mf  it,  and  so  would 
all  such.  The  Alma  would  lose  all  its  neatness 
and  smartness,  and  Hudibna  all  its  humour.  But 
in  graTe  poems  of  extreme  length  I  apprehend  that 
the  case  is  different  Long  before  I  thought  of 
commencing  poet  myselfl  I  have  complained  and 
heard  others  complain  of  the  wearisomeness  of  such 
poems.  Not  that  I  suppose  that  tedium  the  ef- 
fect of  rhyme  itself  but  rather  of  the  perpetual  i»- 
currenoe  of  the  same  pause  and  cadence,  unavmda- 
Ue  in  the  EngHsh  couplet. 

I  hope  I  may  say  truly,  it  was  not  in  a  spirit 
of  presumption  that  I  undertook  to  do  what,  in 
your  Lordship's  opinion,  neither  Dryden  nor  Pope 
would  have  dared  to  do.  On  the  ocmtraiy,  I  see 
not  how  I  could  have  escaped  that  imputation, 
had  I  followed  Pope  in  his  own  way.  A  closer 
translation  was  called  for.  I  verily  believe  that 
rhyme  had  betrayed  Pope  into  hit  deviations.  For 
me  therefore  to  have  used  his  mode  of  versifying 

be  sent  by  God,  and  honoured  accordingly.  Jove's 
altar  was  placed  in  ^o/b;^«or.  Phosnix  had  been 
describing  that  as  hu  situation  in  the  court  of  Pe- 
leus:  and  his  ^iotm^  refers  to  it. — But  you  must 
not  translate  that  literally-* 

"Old  daddy  Fboenix,  a  Godsend  fiff  ua  to  maintaia" 

Precioua  limbs  was  at  first  an  expression  of 
great  feeling;  till  vagabonds,  draymen,  oec.  brought 
upon  it  the  character  of  coarseness  and  ridicule. 

It  woiild  run  to  great  length,  if  I  were  to  so 
thzoQgh  this  one  speisch  thus — ^this  is  enough  for 
an  example  of  mj  idea,  and  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  further  deviation;  which  still  is  departing  from 
the  author,  and  justifiable  only  by  strong  necessity, 
each  as  should  not  be  admitted,  till  the  sense  of  the 
original  had  been  laboured  to  toe  utmost,  and  been 
finmd  irreducible. 

I  will  end  this  by  giving  you  the  strictest  trans- 
lation I  can  invent,  leaving  you  the  double  task 
of  bringing  it  closer,  and  u  polishing  it  into  the 
tyle  of  poetry. 

Ah  I  Fbceniz,  aged  Falher,  guest  of  Jort  I 
I  rell^  no  BuchnonoaiB :  tar  my  hope 
b  to  be  hoDOUi'd  bv  JoveVi  iatod  wU^ 
Which  kecpn  me  doae  beiide  cheae  sable  ahlfM^ 
Long  as  the  breath  shall  In  my  bosom  stay. 
Or  aa  my  preciocis  knees  xetafn  their  smring. 
Further  I  say ;  and  cast  it  in  your  mind! 
Melt  not  my  spirit  down  by  weeping  thui^ 
▲nd  waillnf^,  only  for  that  great  man's  sake^ 
Atrides:  neitlier  ought  you  k>Te  that  man, 
Lest  1  should  hate  the  friend  I  lore  so  welL 
With  me  united  lis  your  nobler  part 
To  nil  his  sphit,  who  has  galled  mine. 
With  me  reign  equal,  half  mv  honoura  share. 
These  will  repon ;  atay  you  nere,  and  repose 
On  a  soft  bed;  and  with  the  beaming  mom 
Oodsult  we,  whether  to  go  home^  or  stay. 

I  have  thoiftht,  that  hero  has  contracted  a  dif- 
ferent sense  than  it  had  in  Homer's  time,  uod  is 
b^ter  rendered  great  man:  but  I  am  aware  that 
the  enclhicks  and  other  little  words,  falsely  called 
expletives,  are  not  introduced  even  so  mudh  as  the 
fleoinsof  our  language  would  admit.  The  euphony 
« leave  entirely  to  you.    Adieu ! 


jrould  have  been  to  expose  myself  to  the  same 
miscarriage,  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  not  his 
talents  to  atone  for  it 

I  agree  with  your  Lordship  that  a  translation 
perfecUy  close  is  impossible,  because  time  has  sunk 
the  original  strict  import  of  a  thousand  phrases^ 
and  we  have  no  means  of  recovering  it.  But  if  we 
can  not  be  unimpeachably  faithful,  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  be  as  faithful  as  we  can; 
and  if  blank  verse  afibrds  the  fairest  chance,  then 
it  claims  the  preference. 

Your  lordship,  I  will  venture  to  say,  can  com- 
mand me  nothing  in  which  I  wtUI  not  obey  with 
the  greatest  alacrity. 

Et  linnfuu  rojffgu  ytuMiu  vmKtr/ui»99  i^<n. 

But  when,  having  made  as  dose  a  translation  as 
even  you  can  invent,  you  enjoin  me  to  make  it  stiB 
closer,  and  in  rhyme  too,  I  can  only  reply  as  Hoi^ 
ace  to  Augustus, 


Defldunt- 


-capidum,  pater  optima^  vires 


I  have  not  treacherously  departed  firom  my  pat- 
tern that  I  might  seem  to  give  some  proof  of  the 
justness  of  my  own  opinion,  but  have  fairly  and 
honestiy  adhered  as  closely  to  it  as  I  could.  Yet 
your  brdship  will  not  have  to  compliment  me  on 
my  success,  either  in  respect  of  the  poetical  merit 
of  my  lines,  or  of  their  fidelity.  They  have  just 
enough  of  each  to  make  them  deficient  in  tbs 
other. 

Oh  Fh«Bnlx^  ftthor,  IHend,  guestsent  ftom  Jorel 
Me  no  such  hoDoun  as  they  yield  can  move^ 
For  I  expect  my  honoun  Ihnn  above. 
Here  Jove  hasfix'd  me ;  and  while  breath  and  mtm 
Have  place  within  me^  I  will  never  henca 
Hear  too^  and  mark  wa  weD—Hannt  not  mine  con 
Witheighs^  nor  aeek  to  melt  me  with  thy  tears 
For  yonder  chief,  lest  urging  such  a  plea 
Through  tove  of  him,  thou  hateful  prore  to  ma 
Thy  friendriiip  for  thy  friend  shall  brighter  shins 
Wounding  his  aplrit  who  has  wounded  mine. 
Divide  with  me  the  honoun  <rf'iny  thnme— 
Tlieee  shall  return,  and  make  their  tidings  known| 
But  go  not  thou— thy  couch  shall  here  be  dressed 
With  softest  fleeces  for  thy  easy  rest, 
And  wHh  the  eariiest  blurii  of  <^ning  day 
WewiDoomulttoaeekoarfaomie^or  Mst. 

Since  I  wrote  these  I  have  looked  at  Pope's.  1 
am  certainly  somewhat  closer  to  the  original  than 
he,  but  further  I  say  not— I  shall  wait  vrith  !m 
patience  for  your  lordship's  conclusions  from  these 
premises,  and  remain  in  the  mean  time  with  great 
truth,  MyLord,&cW.C. 


TO  THE  LORD  THURLOW 

MT  LORD, 

I  HAUNT  you  with  lettem,  but  will  tionble  you 
now  with  a  short  line  only  to  tell  your  lotdddp 
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bow  bappy  I  am  that  any  part  of  my  woric  ha« 
pleaied  you. — I  ba^  a  oomfbrtaUe  ooliscioQsiieM 
(bat  the  whole  baa  been  ezeeated  with  equal  in- 
dually  and  attention;  and  am,  my  Loid,  with 
many  thanks  to  you  for  anatcbing  racb  a  hasty 
mmnent  to  write  to  me,* 

Your  Lordabip's  obliged  and  ai&ctionate 

bumble  eerTant, 

WM.  COWPER. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  Wtatoti,  Feb.  21, 1792. 

Mr  obligations  to  you  on  the  score  of  your  kind 
and  fiiendly  remarks  demanded  from  me  a  much 
more  expeditious  acknowledgment  of  the  numerous 
pacquets  that  contained  them;  but  I  have  been 
hindered  by  many  causes,  each  of  which  yoa 
would  admit  as  a  sufficient  apology,  but  none  of 
which  I  will  mention,  lest  I  should  give  too  much 
of  my  paper  to  the  subject.  My  acknowledgments 
aie  likewise  due  to  your  fair  sister,  who  has  tran- 
■eiibed  so  many  sheets  in  so  neat  a  band,  and 
with  so  much  accuracy. 

At  present  I  have  no  leisure  for  Homer,  but 
shall  certainly  find  leisure  to  examine  him  with  a 
refexence  to  your  strictures,  before  I  send  him  a 
second  time  to  the  printer.  This  I  am  at  present 
unwilling  to  do,  choosing  rather  to  wait,  if  that 
may  be,  tilll  aball  have  undergone  the  discipline 
of  all  the  reriewers;  none  of  whom  yet  have  taken 
me  in  band,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  excepted. 
By  several  of  bis  remarks  I  have  benefited,  and 
•hall  no  doubt  be  benefited  by  the  remarks  of  all. 

Milton  at  present  engrosses  me  altogether.  His 
Latin  pieces  I  have  translated,  and  have  begun 
witb  the  Italian.    These  are  few,  and  will  not 


•  TO  WILLIAM  COWPER,  ESCL 
FWtyoi  Lord  Thwrlow, 

DEAR  COWPER,  ^ 

I  HAVE  received  Tour  letter  on  my  joumer 
tbiough  London,  ana  as  the  chaise  wafts  I  shaU 
be  short 

I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  siffn  of  any  presumption 
that  you  have  attempted  what  neither  Dryden  nor 
Pope  would  have  dared ;  but  merely  as  a  proof  of 
their  addiction  to  rhyme;  for  I  am  clearly  con- 
vinced that  Homer  may  be  better  translated  than 
Into  rhyme,  and  that  you  have  succeeded  in  the 
plaoes  I  have  looked  into.  But  I  have  fancied  that 
it  might  have  been  sUlI  more  literal,  preserving 
the  ease  of  genume  English  and  mdody,  and  some 
degree  of  that  elevation  which  Homer  derives  from 
simplicity.  But  I  could  not  do  it,  or  even  near 
enough  to  form  a  judgment,  or  more  than  a  fiuicy 
about  it  Nor  do  I  fancy  it  could  be  done  "  stans 
pede  in  uno."  But  when  the  mind  has  been  fiilly 
jnpregnated  with  the  original  passage,  often  i^ 
yoivmg  It  and  waiting  for  a  happy  moment  may 
«liil  be  oecossarv  to  HSr  best  trained  ndnd.  Adieu. 


detain  me  kng.  I  shall  then  proceed  Immrdiwtri} 
to  deliberate  upon,  and  to  settle  the  plan  of  ibt 
commentary,  wbkh  I  have  hitherto  had  but  iittis 
time  to  consider.  I  look  forward  to  it,  fer  tim 
reason,  with  some  anxiety.  I  tnut  at  least  thai 
this  anxiety  will  cease  when  I  have  ciiioe  «atis£ej 
myself  about  the  best  manner  of  oondiMting  h. 
But  after  all  I  seem  to  ftar  more  the  labour  Is 
which  it  calls  me,  than  any  great  difficulty  with 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  attaoded.  To  the  laboon 
of  versifying  I  have  noobjection,  bat  to  the  labocn 
of  criticism  I  am  new,  and  apprehend  that  I  s^^ 
find  them  wearisome.  Sboidd  that  be  the  case,  I 
shall  be  dull,  and  must  be  contented  to  ahaie  dx 
censure  of  being  so,  with  almost  all  the  oommea- 
tators  that  have  ever  existed. 

I  have  expected,  but  not  wondered  that  I  hate 
not  received  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  other  MSS. 
you  promised  me,  because  my  mlence  has  faeca 
such,  considering  bow  bndly  I  waa  called  upon  to 
write,  that  you  must  have  condoded  me  eitba 
dead  or  dying,  and  did  not  choose  perha|«  to  tros: 
them  to  executors.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  Westoti,  March  2, 1793. 

I  HAVE  this  moment  finished  a  comparison  of 
your  remarks  with  my  text,  and  feel  so  sensibly 
my  obligations  to  your  great  accuracy  and  kind- 
ness, that  I  can  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
expressing  them  immediately.  I  only  wish  thit 
instead  of  revising  the  two  first  books  of  the  dad, 
you  could  have  fi>und  leisure  to  revise  the  whofe 
two  poems,  sensible  bow  much  my  woik  would 
have  benefited. 

I  have  not  always  adopted  your  lines,  though 
often  perhaps  at  least  as  good  as  my  own ;  b^^^^y 
there  will  and  must  be  disRimilarity  nf  mamwT  t<i»- 

tween  two  so  accustomed  to  the  pen  as  we  are. 
But  I  have  let  few  passages  go  unamended,  which 
you  seemed  to  think  exceptionable;  and  this  not 
at  all  from  comfdaisance;  for  in  such  a  cauae  I 
would  not  sacrifice  an  iota  on  that  principle,  but 
on  clear  conviction. 

I  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  firom  Johnson  about 
the  two  MSS.  you  announce,  but  feel  «m*«w*H 
that  I  should  want  your  letter  to  remind  me  of  your 
obliging  offer  to  mscribe  Sir  Thomas  More  to  ine, 
should  you  resolve  to  publish  him  Of  my  consent 
to  such  a  measure  you  need  not  doubt  I  am  co- 
vetous of  respect  and  honour  from  ^  such  as  yoo. 

Tame  hare,  at  present,  I  have  none.  Bat  to 
make  amends,  I  have  a  beautiful  little  iqpaniel, 
called  Beau,  to  whom  I  wiU  give  the  kiss  your 
suter  Sally  intended  for  the  former.  Unless  she 
should  command  me  to  bestow  it  eliewbere;  it 
shall  attend  on  her  directions. 
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I  am  going  to  take  a  UuA  dinner  with  a  most 
acreeabie.  family,  who  have  been  my  only  neigh- 
Ifoufs  ever  ainoe  I  have  lived  at  Weiton.  On 
Monday  they  go  to  London,  and  in  the  munmer 


to  an  estate  in  Oxfordshire,  which  is  to  be  their 
home  in  fiitare.  The  occasbn  is  not  at  all  a  plea- 
aant  one  to  me,  nor  does  it  leave  me  spiiits  to  add 
more  than  that  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Most  truly  youis,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa 

MT  DEAREST  JOHKNT,     WeaUm^MuTch  11, 1792. 

You  talk  of  primroses  that  you  pulled  on  Can- 
dlemas day;  but  what  think  you  of  me  who  heard 
a  nightingale  on  New  Year's  day  1  Perhape  I 
am  the  only  man  in  England  who  can  boast  of 
such  good  fortune;  good  indeed,  for  if  it  was  at 
all  an  omen,  it  could  not  be  an  un&vourable  one. 
The  winter,  however^  is  now  making  himself 
amend.,  wd  «em.  the  more  peevidi  for  haying 
been  encroached  on  at  so  undue  a  season.  No- 
thing less  than  a  large  slice  out  of  the  spring  will 
satisfy  him. 

Lady  Hesketh  left  us  yesterday.  She  intended 
indeed  to  have  left  us  four  days  sooner;  but  in  the 
evening  before  the  day  fixed  for  her  departure, 
snow  enough  fell  to  occasion  just  so  much  delay 
of  it 

We  have  fidnt  hopes  that  in  the  month  of  May 
we  shall  see  her  agaui.  I  know  that  you  have 
had  a  letter  from  her,  and  you  will  no  doubt  have 
the  grace  not  to  make  her  wait  k>ng  for  an  answer. 

We  expect  Mr.  Rose  on  Tuesday ;  but  he  stays 
with  us  only  till  the  Saturday  following.  With 
him  I  shall  have  some  conferences  on  the  subject 
of  Homer,  respecting  a  new  edition  I  mean,  and 
some  perhaps  on  the  subject  of  Milton;  on  him  I 
have  not  yet  begun  to  comment^  or  even  ^  the 
^ime  when  I  shall 

Fofget  not  your  pnimised  visit!  W.  C. 


TO  THE  KEY.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MT  DSAR  SIR,  Wuton^  March  23, 1792. 

I  HATE  read  your  play  carefully,  and  with  great 
'  pleasure;  it  seems  now  to  be  a  performance  that 
can  not  foil  to  do  you  much  credit  Yet,  unless 
my  memory  deceives  me,  the  scene  between  Cecilia 
and  Heron  in  the  garden  has  lost  something  that 
pleased  me  much  when  I  saw  it  first;  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  you  have  not  likewise  obliterated  an 
aooount  of  Sir  Thomas's  execution,  that  I  found 
very  pathetic  It  would  be  strange  if  in  these 
two  particulars  I  should  seem  to  miss  what  never 
existed;  you  wiQ  presently  know  whether  I  am  as 
good  at  remembering  what  I  never  saw,  as  I  am 


at  forgetting  what  I  have  seen.  But  if  I  am  right 
I  can  not  help  recommending  the  omitted  passagei 
to  your  reconsideration.  If  the  play  were  designed 
for  representation,  I  should  be  apt  to  think  Ccci* 
lia's  first  speech  rather  too  lonj;,  and  should  prefer 
to  have  it  broken  into  dialogue,  by  an  interposition 
now  and  then  firom  one  of  her  sisters.  But  since 
it  n  designed,  as  I  understand,  for  the  closet  only, 
ujat  objection  seems  of  no  importance;  at  no  rate 
however  would  I  expunge  it;  because  it  Is  both 
prettily  imagined,  and  elegantly  written. 

I  have  read  your  cursory  renuirAv,  and  am  much 
pleased  both  vrith  the  style  and  the  "argument 
Whether  the  latter  be  new  or  not,  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  judge;  if  it  be,  you  are  entitled  to  much 
praise  for  the  invention  of  it  Where  other  data 
are  wanting  to  ascertain  the  time  when  an  author 
of  many  pieces  wrote  each  in  particular,  there  can 
be  no  better  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the 
pomtf  than  the  mora  or  less  proficiency  manifested 
in  the  composition.  Of  this  proficiency,  where  it 
appears,  and  of  those  plays  in  which  it  appears 
not,  you  seem  to  me  to  have  judged  well  and  truly; 
and  consequently  I  approve  of  your  arrangement 

I  attended,  as  you  desired  me,  in  reading  the 
character  of  Cecilia,  to  the  hint  you  gave  me  con- 
cerning your  sister  Sally,  and  ^ve  you  joy  of  such 
a  sister.  This  however  not  exclusively  of  the  rest, 
for  though  they  may  not  be  all  Cedlias,  I  have  a 
strong  persuasion  that  they  are  all  very  amiable. 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAREST  coz,  TlieLodge,  March  25, 1792. 
Mr.  Ross's  longer  stay  than  ho  at  first  intended 
was  the  occasion  of  the  longer  delay  of  my  answer 
to  your  date,  as  you  may  both  have  perceived  by 
the  date  thereof,  and  learned  from  his  information. 
It  was  a  daily  trouble  to  me  to  see  it  lying  in  the 
window  seat,  while  I  knew  you  were  in  expecta- 
tion of  its  arrival.  By  this  time  I  presume  yon 
have  seen  him,  and  have  seen  likewise  Mr.  Hay- 
ley's  firiendly  letter  and  complimentary  sonnet,  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  honest  Cluaker;  all  of 
which,  at  least  the  two  former,  I  shall  bo  glad  to 
receive  again  at  a  fair  opportunity.  Mr.  Hayley** 
letter  slept  ox  weeks  in  Johnson's  custody.  It  was 
necessary  I  should  answer  it  without  delay,  and 
accordingly  I  answered  it  the  very  evening  on' 
which  I  received  it,  giving  him  to  understand, 
amoAg  other  things,  how  much  vexation  the  book- 
seller's foUy  had  cost  me,  who  had  detained  it  so 
long;  especially  on  account  of  the  distress  that  1 
knew  it  must  have  occasioned  t^  him  also.  From 
his  reply,  which  the  return  of  the  post  brought  me, 
I  leam  that  in  the  long  interval  of  my  nonoorres- 
pondence  he  had  sufiered  anxiety  and  morttficatkin 
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enough;  so  much  that  I  due  say  he  made  twenty 
Tcms  never  to  haxaid  again  either  letter  or  compli- 
ment to  an  unknown  author.  What  indeed  coaU 
he  imagine  leM,  than  that  I  meant  by  such  an  oh- 
■tinate  ailence  to  tell  him  that  I  valued  neither 
him  nor  hia  pniaea,  nor  his  piofiered  friendship; 
in  short  that  I  conaidered  him  as  a  rival,  and 
therefore,  like  a  true  author,  hated  and  deiptaed 
himi  He  is  now  however  convtnoed  that  I  love 
him,  as  indeed  I  do,  and  1  account  him  the  chief 
acquisition  that  my  own  verse  has  ever  procured 
me.  Bruteshouldlheif  Ididnotjfor  hepromiaes 
me  every  a&ristance  in  his  power. 

I  have  likewise  a  veiy  pleasing  letter  from  Mr. 
Park,  which  I  vnsh  you  were  here  to  read;  and  a 
very  pleasing  poem  that  came  enclosed  in  it  for 
my  revisol,  vmtten  when  he  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  yet  wonderfully  well  written,  though 
wantLig  aome  correction. 

To  Mr.  Hur^  I  return  Sir  Thomas  More  to- 
morrow; having  revised  it  a  second  time.  He  is 
now  a  vexy  respectable  figure,  and  will  do  my 
fiiend,  who  gives  him  to  the  pubiio  this  spring, 
considerable  credit  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESGL 

MT  DEAR  FRtEND,  Mard^  SO,  1793. 

Mt  mornings,  ever  dnce  you  went,  have  been 
given  to  my  correspondents;  this  morning  I  have 
already  written  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Park,  giving 
my  ofnnion  of  his  poem,  which  is  a  favourable  one. 
I  forget  whether  I  showed  it  to  you  when  you 
were  here,  and  even  whether  I  had  then  received 
it.  He  has  genius  and  delicate  taste;  and  if  he 
were  not  an  engraver  might  be  one  of  our  first 
hands  4n  poetry.  W.  0. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESGU 

Weiion,  April  5, 1793. 

Yon  talk,  my  dear  firiend,  as  John  Bunyan  says, 
like  one  that  has  the  egg-shell  still  upon  his  head. 
You  talk  of  the  mighty  favours  that  you  have  re- 
ceived firom  me,  and  forget  entirely  those  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  you;  out  though  you  foigetthem, 
I  shall  not,  nor  ever  think  that  I  have  requited 
yoo,  so  long  as  any  opportunity  presents  itself  of 
rendering  you  the  smallest  service;  small  indeed 
is  aU  that  I  can  ever  hope  to  render. 

You  now  perceive,  and  sensibly,  that  not  with- 
uut  reason  I  complained  as  I  used  to  do  of  those 
tiresome  rogues  the  printers.  Bless  yourself  that 
you  have  not  two  thick  quartos  to  bring  forth  as 
1  had.  My  vexation  was  always  much  increased 
by  this  reflection;  they  are  every  day,  and  all  day 
«Dg  employed  in  printing  for  somebody,  and  why 


not  for  net    This  was  adding  mortifieatifln  to 
disappointment,  so  that  loflen  lost  «U pcUaeQCA. 

The  sufiSrage  of  Dr.  Robertson  makes  mam 
than  amends  for  the  scurvy  Jest  passfid  upoD  me 
by  the  wag  unknown.  I  regard  han  not;  nor, 
except  for  about  two  moments  after  I  first  heanl 
of  his  doings,  have  I  ever  r^gavded  him.  I  have 
somewhere  a  secret  enemy;  I  know  noi  lor  vrhat 
cause  he  should  be  so,  but  he  I  imagine  sapposes 
that  he  has  a  cause;  it  is  well  however  to  have 
but  one;  and  I  will  take  all  the  care  I  can  not  to 
increase  the  number. 

I  have  begun  my  notes,  and  am  playing  the 
commentator  manfully.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
I  am  anticipated  in  almost  all  my  opportonities  to 
shine  by  those  who  have  gone  before  me. 

w.  a 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCL 


MT  DSIR  FBIEITD,  WcMont  April  6,  17^ 

Gh>D  grant  that  this  fiiendship  of  ours  may  be 
a  comfort  to  us  all  the  rest  of  ourdays,  in  a  wotid 
where  true  friendships  are  rarities,  and  eepecially 
where  suddenly  fbnned  they  are  apt  soon  to  ter- 
minatel  But  as  I  said  before,  I  fed  a  dispoeiticsi 
of  heart  toward  you  that  I  never  felt  fbrone  wfaom 
I  had  never  seen;  and  that  shall  prove  itself  I 
trust  in  the  event  a  propitious  omen. 

Horace  says  somewhere,  though  I  may  qooCa 
it  amiss  perhaps,  for  I  have  a  terrible  memory, 

Uinimqufl  nosram  IncndlbQl  modo 
Copsentit  atnim. 

****  Our  atan  cotuent^  at  least  have  had  an  ia- 
fhience  somewhat  rimilar  in  another,  and  mon 
important  article.  *  •  ♦ 

It  gives  me  the  sinoerest  pleasure  that  I  may 
hqpe  to  see  you  at  Weston;  for  as  to  any  migra- 
tions of  mine,  they  must,  I  fbar,  notwiUistanding 
the  joy  I  should  feel  in  being  a  guest  of  youn,  be 
still  considered  in  the  light  of  impossibilities. 
Come  then,  my  fiiend,  and  be  as  weloome,  as  the 
country  people  say  here,  as  the  flovrars  in  May ! 
I  am  happy,  as  I  say,  in  the  expectation,  but  the 
fear,  or  rather  the  consdonsness  that  1  shall  not 
answer  on  a  nearer  view,  makes  it  a  trembling 
kind  of  happiness,  and  a  doubtful. 

After  the  privacy  which  I  have  mentioned 
above,  I  went  to  Huntingdon;  soon  after  my  ar- 
rival there,  I  took  up  my  quartern  at  the  house  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  ITnvrin:  I  lived  with  him  while  he 
lived,  and  efer  since  his  death  have  lived  with  his 
widow.  Her,  therefoie,  you  will  find  mistrea  of 
the  house;  and  I  judge  of  you  amiss,  or  you  vriD 
find  her  just  such  as  yon  would  wish.  To  me 
she  has  been  often  a  nune,  and  iu variably  the 
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kindeit  friend,  tiuQngh  a  thoaiaiid  ■dveraHai 
that  I  have  had  to  grapple  with  in  tbe  oonne  of 
abnost  thirty  yea».  I  thought  it  better  to  intio- 
daoe  her  to  you  thm,  than  to  present  her  to  yon 
at  your  coming  qnito  a  Btnnger. 

Bring  with  you  any  hooks  that  yon  think  may 
be  neeful  to  my  oommentatoXBhip,  far  with  yon 
lor  an  interpreter  I  shall  be  afraid  of  none  of 
them.  And  in  truth,  if  you  think  that  yon  shail 
want  them,  you  must  bring  books  for  your  own 
use  abo,  for  they  are  an  article  with  which  I  am 
heinously  unprovided;  being  much  in  the  con- 
lition  of  the  man  whose  libraiy  Pope 


Nomlgbtyiiofel 
His  own  works  neatly  bound, and  ttttle more! 

You  shall  know  how  this  has  come  to  pass  here- 
after. 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  are  your  letters  in  your  own 
hitodwriting;  if  so,  I  am  in  pain  for  your  eyes,  lest 
by  such  frequent  demands  upon  them  I  should 
hurt  them.  I  had  rather  write  you  three  letters,  for 
one,  much  as  I  priie  yoor  letters,  thanifto^  should 
bappen.  And  now,  for  the  piesent,  adieu— I  am 
going  to  aocompany  Miltoo  into  the  hdke  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  hairing  just  b^gun  my  annotatkms. 

W.  O. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

HT  DEAR  SIR,  Weeton^  April  8, 1793. 

Your  entertaining  and  pleasant  letter,  resem- 
bling in  that  respect  aH  that  I  receive  from  you, 
deserved  a  more  expeditious  answer;*  and  should 
have  had  what  it  so  well  deserved,  had  it  not 
reached  me  at  a  time  when  deeply  in  debt  to 
all  my  correspondents,  I  had  letters  to  vmte  with- 
out number.  Like  autumnal  leaves  that  strew 
the  brooks  in  VaUafnbroeaj  the  unanswered  far- 
rago lay  befofe  me.  If  I  quote  at  all,  you  must 
expect  me  henceforth  to  quote  none  but  Milton, 
mnce  for  a  long  time  to  come  I  shall  be  occupied 
with  him  only. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  extract  you  gave 
me  from  your  sister  Elian's  letter;  she  writes  veiy 
elegantly,  and  (if  I  might  say  it  without  seemtog 
to  flatter  you)  I  Aotdd  say  much  in  the  manner 
of  her  brother.  It  is  well  for  your  sister  Sally, 
that  gloomy  Dis  is  already  a  married  man;  else 
perhaps  finding  her,  as  he  found  Proserpine,  stu- 
dying botany  in  the  fields,  he  might  traniBport  her 
to  his  ovm  fiowerless  abode,  where  all  her  hopes 
of  improyement  in  that  sdenoe  would  be  at  an  end 
for  ever. 

What  letter  of  the  tenth  of  December  is  that 
wUeh  you  say  you  have  not  answered  1  Consider 
H  is  April  now,  and  I  never  remember  any  thing 
that  I  write  half  so  long.    But  perhaps  it  rclati-s 


to  Calchas,  for  I  do  nmember  that  you  have  nu 
yetfbroished  me  with  the  secret  history  of  him 
and  his  fomily,  which  I  demanded  from  you. 

Adieu.    YourS)  most  sincerely,  W.  C. 

I  rejflioe  that  you  an  so  well  with  the  learned 
Bishop  of.  Sarum,  and  well  remember  how  he  fer* 
reted  the  vermin  Lauder  out  of  all  his  hidings^ 
when  I  was  a  boy  at  Westminster. 

I  have  not  yet  studied  with  your  last  nmaika 
before  me,  but  hope  soon  to  find  an  opportunity. 


TO  LADY  THROCKMORTON. 

Weetim,  AprU  16,  1793. 

MT  DEAR  LADT  FROO, 

I  THANK  you  for  your  letter,  as  sweet  as  it  was 
short,  and  as  sweet  as  good  news  could  make  it 
You  encourage  a  hope  that  has  made  me  happy 
ever  since  I  have  entertained  it  And  if  my  vrish- 
es  can  hasten  the  event,  it  wiQ  not  be  long  sus- 
pended. As  to  your  jealousy,  I  mind  it  not,  or 
only  to  be  pleased  with  it ;  I  shall  say  no  moreon 
the  subject  at  present  than  this,  that  of  all  ladies 
living,  a  certain  lady,  whom  I  need  not  name, 
would  be  the  lady  of  my  choice  for  a  certain  gen- 
tleman, were  the  whole  sex  submitted  to  my  elofr 
tion. 

What  a  delightful  anecdote  is  that  which  you 
ten  me  of  a  young  lady  detected  in  the  very 
act  of  stealing  our  Catharina's  praises;  is  it  pos- 
ble  that  she  can  surviTe  the  shame,  the  mortificsr 
tion  of  such  a  discovexy  I  Can  she  ever  see  the 
same  company  again,  or  any  company  that  she  can 
suppose  by  the  remotest  probability,  may  hav6 
heard  the  tidings  1  If  i^  can,  she  must  have  an 
assurance  equal  to  her  vanity.  A  lady  in  Loi^ 
don  stole  my  song  on  the  broken  Rose,  or  rather 
would  have  stolen,  and  have  passed  it  for  her  own. 
But  she  too  was  unfortunate  in  her  attempt;  for 
there  happened  to  be  a  female  cousin  of  mine  in 
company,  who  knew  that  I  had  written  it  It  is 
yery  flattering  to  a  poet's  pride,  that  the  ladies 
should  thus  hazard  every  tUng  fbr  the  sake  of  ap- 
propriating his  verses.  I  may  say  with  Milton, 
that  I  am  follen  on  etU  tonguee^  a/nd  evU  dayt^ 
being  not  only  ^dunderad  of  that  which  belongs  to 
nie,  but  being  chaiged  with  that  which  does  not 
Thus  it  seems  (and  I  have  learned  it  from  more 
quarten  than  one)  that  a  report  is,  and  has  been 
some  time  current  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  that  though  I  have  given  myself  the  air 
of  declaiming  against  the  Slave  Trade  in  the 
Task,  I  am  inrmfity  afnendto  it;  and  la»t  night 
I  received  a  letter  from  Joe  Rye,  to  inform  me 
that  I  have  been  much  traduced  and  calumniated 
on  this  account  Not  knowing  how  1  could  better 
oc  more  efiectually  refute  the  scandal,  I  have  tois 
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morning  gent  a  eopy  to  diB  Xorthamiiton  yaper,  \ 
piefiuxd  b^r  a  iboft  letter  to  tbe  jmnleriiperiiyiB^ 
tlie  oeeas  m.    The  wnes  aie  in  honour  of  Bfr. 


the 


WBbrrfbrce,  and  auflieieiitiy  ezpffeaive  of  my 
pment  lentimeiifs  on  the  mbject  Ton  aie  a 
widLed  fair  one  tir  disappointing  os  of  our  ex- 
pected viat,  and  therefi>re  out  of  mere  qate  I  wOl 
not  in«rt  them.  I  ha^e  been  ^nrj  fH  these  ten 
dajB,  and  for  the  aune  spite's  sake  will  not  tell 
yoo  what  ailed  me.    Bat  lest  yoo  shoold  die  of  a 

flight,  I  will  have  the  merey  to  tril  yon  that  I  am 

« 
lecoveimg. 

Mn.  G  and  her  fittle  ones  are  gone, 

bat  your  brother  is  still  here.    He  told  me  that  he 

h^ some  expectation  of  Sir  John  at  Weston;  if 

he  come,  I  shall  most  heartily  rejoioe  onoe  more 

to  see  him  at  a  table  so  many  yean  hb  own. 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  JEKYLL  RYE. 

MT  DEAR  BIB,  Wesiotij  April  16,  1792. 

I  AM  truly  sorry  that  you  should  have  Buffered 
any  apprehensions,  such  as  your  letter  indicates, 
to  molest  you  for  a  moment  I  believe  yon  to  be 
as  honest  a  man  as  lives,  and  consequently  do  not 
believe  it  possible  that  you  could  in  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Pitts,  or  any  otherwise  wilfully  misrepresent 
me.  In  fact  you  did  not ;  my  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question  were,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  such  as  in  that  letter  you  stated  them 
to  be,  and  such  they  still  continue. 

If  any  man  concludes,  because  I  allow  myself 
the  use  of  sugar  and  rum,  that  therefore  I  am  a 
friend  to  the  Slave  Trade^  he  concludes  rashly, 
and  does  me  great  wrong ;  for  the  man  lives  not 
who  abhors  it  more  than  I  do.  My  reasons  for 
my  own  practice  are  satisfisurtory  to  myself,  and 
they  whose  practice  is  contrary,  are,  I  suppose, 
satisfied  with  theirs.  So  far  is  good.  Let  every 
man  act  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  con- 
science ;  but  if  we  condemn  another  for  not  seeing 
with  our  eyes,  we  are  unreasonable ;  and  if  we 
reproach  him  on  that  account,  we  are  uncharita- 
ble, which  u  a  still  greater  evil. 

I  had  heard,  before  I  received  the  &vour  of 
vours,  that  such  a  report  of  me,  as  you  mention, 
bad  spread  about  the  country.  But  my  informant 
told  me  that  it  was  founded  thus :  The  people  of 
i)lncy  petitioned  Parliament  for  the  abolition — ^my 
fiaiiie  was  sought  among  the  subscribers,  but  was 
not  found— a  question  was  asked,  how  that  hap- 
pened 1  Answer  was  made,  that  I  had  once  in- 
deed been  an  enemy  to  the  Slave  Trade,  but  had 
changed  my  mind ;  for  that  lately  having  read  a 
uistory  or  an  account  of  Africa,  I  had  seen  it  there 
userted,  that  tiU  the  commencement  of  that  traffic 


to  defoor  eadi  other;  fir  which  res- 
SOB  I  had  judged  it  better,  tliat  die  tnide  shonU 
eoutimie,  tfian  that  they  dmald  be  again  ndneed 
to  so  horrid  a  costooL 

Now  an  this  is  a  ftUe.  I  haire  nad  wiiicli 
histofy ;  I  never  in  niy  fife  read  any  socfa  aner- 
tioB;  nor,  had  aaeh  an  aasotionpnaBnted  itself  to 
me,  should  Ihave  drawn  any  each  concluMon  fiom 
it:  on  the  eootiaiy,  bad  as  it  were,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  the  negroea  should  hsve  eaten  ooe 
another,  than  that  we  dioald  curry  them  to  mar- 
ket Theangleieaaoii  why  I  didnot  flgnthe 
petition  was,  becanse  I  was  nciver  asked  to  do  it; 
and  the  reason  why  I  was  never  asked  was,  be> 
canse  I  am  not  a  parishioner  of  OIney. 

Thus  stands  the  matter.    Yoa  will  do  me  the 
justice,  I  dare,  say,  to  speak  of  me  as  a  man  who 
abhois  the  oommeroe,  which  is  now  I  hope  io « 
fidr  way  to  be  abolkhed,  as  often  as  yon  shall  find 
oocaaioiL    And  I  beg  yon  henceforth  to  do  Too^ 
sdf  the  jutioeto  bdieveitinqweaible,  i^bUlAffoii 
for  a  moment  suspect  yon  of  dnplicity  or  misre 
presentatian.    I  have  been  groasly  eiandered,  but 
neither  by  you,  nor  in  consequence  of  any  thint 
that  yoa  have  either  said  or  written.    I  Rnaio 
therefore,  still  as  heretofore,  with  great  resped, 
Much  and  tndy  yoitn,  W.  C 

Mrs.  Unwin's  compliments  attend  you. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAREST  coz,  WcUon,  Mojf  5, 1793. 

I  BEJOiCE,  as  thou  reasonably  anpposest  me  to 
do,  in  the  matrimonial  news  communicated  in  jov 
last  Not  that  it  was  altogether  news  to  me,  fi^c 
twice  I  had  received  broad  hints  of  it  from  Ladj 
Frog  by  letter,  and  several  times  vivd  voce  whik 
she  was  here.  But  she  enjoined  me  secrecy  tf 
well  as  you,  and  you  know  that  all  tecrett  an 
safe  with  me;  safer  far  than  the  winds  in  the  begs 
of  jflSolus.  I  know  notin  fact  the  lady  whom  it 
would  give  me  more  pleasure  to  call  Mrs.  Cooite- 
nay,  than  the  lady  in  question;  partly  becauae  I 
know  her,  but  especially  because  I  know  ber  to 
be  all  that  I  can  wish  in  a  neighbour. 

I  have  often  observed  that  there  is  a  regular  al- 
ternation of  good  and  evil  in  the  lot  of  men,  so 
that  a  &vourable  incident  may  be  considered  ^ 
the  harbinger  of  an  un&vourable  one,  and  tut 
versa.  Dr.  Madan's  experience  witnesaea  to  tlie 
truth  of  this  observation.  One  day  he  gets  & 
broken  head,  and  next  a  mitre  to  heal  it  I  ^^ 
j(Mce  that  he  has  met  with  so  effectual  a  care, 
though  my  joy  is  not  unmingled  with  conoem :  ^^^ 
till  now  I  had  some  hope  of  seeing  him,  hi^  ^^ 
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I  liye  in  the  North,  and  his  episoopal  call  is  in 
the  West,  that  is  a  gratification  I  suppose  which 
I  must  no  longer  look  for. 

My  sonnet,  which  I  sent  yon,  was  printed  in 
the  Northampton  paper  last  week,  and  this  week 
it  produced  me  a  complimentary  one  in  the  same 
paper,  which  served  to  oonirince  me  at  least  by 
the  matter  of  it,  that  my  own  was  not  published 
without  occasion,  and  that  it  had  answered  its 
purpose. 

My  correspondence  with  Hayley  proceeds  brisk- 
ly, and  is  very  affectionate  on  both  rides.  I  expect 
him  here  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  wish  heartily, 
with  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  you  would  give  him  a 
meeting.  I  have  promised  him  indeed  that  he 
■hall  find  us  alone,  but  you  are  one  of  the  family. 

I  wish  much  to  print  the  following  lines  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers.  Lord  S's  vindication  of  the 
poor  culprit  in  the  affair  of  Cheit-Sing  has  oon- 
fiimed  me  in  the  belief  that  he  has  been  injurious- 
ly treated,  and  I  think  it  an  act  merely  of  justice 
to  take  a  little  notice  of  him. 

TO 

WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESa. 

BY 

▲K  OLD  SCHOOLFELLOW  OF  HIS  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

HASTINGS!  I  knew  thee  young,  and  of  a  miix!^ 
While  young,  humane^  conrenable,  and  kind 
Nor  can  I  well  believe  thee,  gentle  t/ton, 
Now  grown  a  yiUain,  and  the  teorst  of  mea 
But  rather  aome  mjapoct,  who  have  oppre8B*d 
And  wonied  thee^  aa  notthemsdrea  the  beat. 

If  thou  wilt  take  the  pains  to  send  them  to  thy 
news-monger,  I  hope  thou  vrilt  do  well.    Adieu ! 

W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

Wluton,  May  20, 1792. 

MY  DEAREST  OF  ALL  JOHNNIES, 

I  AM  not  sorry  that  your  ordination  is  post- 
poned. A  year's  learning  and  wisdom,  added  to 
your  present  stock,  will  not  be  more  than  enough 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  your  (unction.  Neither 
am  I  sorry  that  you  find  it  difficult  to  tx  your 
thoughts  to  the  serious  point  at  all  times.  It  proves 
at  least  that  you  attempt,  and  wish  to  do  it,  and 
these  are  good  symptoms.  Woe  to  those  who  en- 
ter on  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  without  having 
previously  asked  at  least  from  Qod  a  mind  and 
spirit  suited  to  their  occupation,  and  whose  expe- 
rience never  difiers  from  itself,  because  they  are 
nlways  alike  vain,  light,  and  inconsiderate.  It  is 
therefore  matter  of  great  joy  to  me  to  hear  you 
complain  of  levity,  and  such  it  is  to  Mrs.  Un- 
win. She  is,  I  thank  God,  tolerably  well,  and 
loves  Tou.    A  s  to  the  tinte  of  your  journey  hither, 


the  sooner  afker  June  the  better;  till  then  we  shall 
have  company. 

I  forgot  not  my  debts  to  your  dear  sister,  and 
your  aunts  BaDs.  Greet  them  both  vnth  a  brother's 
kiss,  and  place  it  to  my  account  I  will  write  to 
them  when  Milton  and  a  thousand  other  engagie- 
ments  will  give  me  leave.  Mr.  Hayley  is  here  on 
a  visit  We  have  formed  a  friendship  that  I  trust 
will  last  for  life,  and  render  us  an  edifying  exam- 
ple to  all  future  poets. 

Adieu!  Lose  no  time  in  coming  after  the  timo 
mentioned.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

We$Um,  May  24, 1793. 

I  WISH  with  all  my  heart,  my  dearest  Co^ 
that  I  had  not  ill  news  for  the  subject  of  the 
present  letter.  My  friend,  my  Mary,  has  again 
been  attacked  by  tiie  same  disorder  that  threat- 
ened me  last  year  with  the  loss  of  her,  and  of 
which  you  were  yourself  a  witness.  Gregson 
would  not  allow  that  first  stroke  to  be  paralytic, 
but  this  he  acknowledges  to  be  so;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  former,  I  never  had  myself  any  doubt 
that  it  was ;  but  this  has  been  much  the  severest 
Her  speech  has  been  almost  unintelligible  from 
the  moment  that  she  was  struck;  it  is  with  difil- 
culty  that  she  opens  her  eyes,  and  she  can  not 
keep  them  open;  the  muscles  necessary  to  the 
purpose  being  contracted ;  and  as  to  self-moving 
powers,  firom  place  to  place,  and  the  use  of  her 
right  hand  and  arm,  she  has  entirely  lost  them. 

It  has  happened  well,  that  of  all  men  living  the 
man  most  qualified  to  assist  and  comfort  me  is 
here,  though  till  within  these  few  days  I  never 
saw  him,  and  a  few  weeks  smce  had  no  expectar 
tion  that  I  ever  should.  You  have  already  guessed 
that  I  mean  Hayley.  Hayley  who  loves  me  as 
if  he  had  known  me  from  my  cradle.  When  he 
returns  to  town,  as  he  must,  alas!  too  soon,  he 
will  pay  his  respects  to  you. 

I  wUl  not  conclude  without  adding  that  our  poor 
patient  is  beginning,  I  hope,  to  recover  from  this 
stroke  also;  but  her  amendment  is  slow,  as  must 
be  expected  at  her  time  of  life  and  in  such  a  dis- 
order. I  am  as  vrell  myself  as  you  have  ever 
knovm  me  in  a  time  of  much  trouble,  and  even 
better. 

It  was  not  possible  to  prevail  on  Mrs.  Unwic 
to  let  me  send  for  Dr.  Kerr,  but  Hayley  has  writ- 
ten to  his  friend  Dr.  Austin  a  representation  of 
her  case,  and  we  expect  his  opinion  and  advice 
to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have  borrowed 
an  electrical  machine  firom  our  neighbour  Socket, 
the  efiect  of  which  she  tried  yesterday,  and  the 
day  before,  and  wc  think  it  has  been  of  mat8ri»< 
service. 
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She  was  tened  whfle  Hayley  and  I  wen  walk- 
zog,  and  Mr.  Greatheed,  who  catted  while  we 
were  absent,  was  with  her. 

I  forgot  in  my  last  to  thank  thee  ior  the  pro- 
poeed  amendments  of  thy  fiiend.  Whoever  he  is, 
Biake  my  compliments  to  him,  and  thank  him. 
The  passages  to  which  he  objects  have  been  all 
akeied;  and  when  be  shall  see  them  new  dreswd, 
1  hope  he  wiU  like  them  better.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

T^  Lodge,  May  26, 1793. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

Kncwinq  that  yoa  will  be  anxious  to  leain  how 
we  go  on,  I  write  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  that 
Mrs.  Unwin  daily  xeooveis  a  little  strength,  and  a 
little  power  of  utterance;  but  she  seems  strongest, 
and  her  speech  is  most  distinct,  in  a  morning. 
Hayley  has  been  all  in  all  to  us  on  this  very  afflic- 
tive occasion.  Love  him,  I  charge  you,  dearly 
fur  my  sake.  Where  could  I  have  found  a  man, 
except  himself,  who  could  have  made  himself  so 
necessary  to  me  in  so  short  a  time,  that  I  abso- 
Intely  know  not  how  to  live  without  him  1 

Adieu,  my  dear  sweet  Coc.  Mrs.  Unwin,  as 
plainly  as  her  poor  lips  can  speak,  sends  her  best 
kwe,  and  Hayley  thxeatens  in  a  few  days  to  lay 
close  siege  to  your  affectiops  in  perMm. 

W.C. 

There  is  some  hope,  I  find,  that  the  Chancellor 
may  continQe  in  office,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  he 
does;  because  we  have  no  sin|^  man  worthy  to 
■ooceedhim. 

I  open  my  letter  again  to  thank  you,  my  deaxest 
Ces,  for  yours  just  received.  Though  happy,  as 
yoa  well  know,  to  see  you  at  all  times,  we  have 
DO  need,  and  I  trust  shall  have  none,  to  trouble 
joa  with  a  journey  made  on  purpose;  yet  once 
again  I  am  willing  and  desirous  to  bdieve,  we 
shall  be  a  happy  trio  at  Weston;  but  unless  ne- 
tnmXj  dictates  a  journey  of  charity,  I  vrish  all 
yours  hither  to  be  made  fijr  pleasure.  FarewelL— 
Thou  shalt  knoiw  how  we  go  on. 


TO  MRS.  BODHABl 

MT  0BARE8T  BOSS,  WuUm,  JuM  4,  1799. 

I  AM  not  such  an  ungrateful  and  insensible  ani- 
mal,  as  to  have  n^gle^ed  yoa  thus  long  without 
ftieason. 

(  can  not  say  that  I  am  sony  that  oar  dear 
Mamy  finds  the  pulpit  door  shut  sgainst  hun  at 
pfesent  He  is  young,  and  can  afibni  to  wait  an- 
ethnr  year;  neither  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  his 


time  of  pnperatioa  for  an  office  of  so  mnch  ios- 
poctanoe  as  that  of  a  minister  of  God's  wosd  shooid 
have  been  a  little  protracted.  It  is  easier  todisBCt 
the  movements  of  a  great  army,  than  to  guide  a 
few  souls  to  Heaven ;  the  way  is  naiiow,  and  full 
of  snares,  and  the  guide  himself  has  the  most  dif- 
ficulties to  encounter.  But  I  trust  he  will  do  well 
He  is  single  in  his  views,  honest  hearted,  and  de- 
sirous, by  prayer  and  study  of  the  Sci^itnre,  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  service  of  his  great  Blaster, 
who  will  sufier  no  such  man  to  feil  Sar  want  of  hii 
aid  and  protection     Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

all's  well;  WeaUmy  Jane  4, 1793. 

Which  woids  I  place  as  ronsptmopsiy  as  poe- 
sible,  and  prefix  them  to  my  letter,  to  save  yoa  tbc 
pain,  my  fiiend  and  brother,  of  a  moment's  anxiooi 
speculation.  Poor  Mary  proceeds  in  her  amend- 
ment stin,  and  improves,  I  think,  even  at  a  awifier 
rate  than  when  you  left  her.  The  atronger  she 
grows,  the  fester  she  gathen  strength,  which  is 
perhaps  the  natural  course  of  recoveiy.  She  walk- 
ed so  well  this  morning,  that  she  told  me  at  hq 
firrt  visit  she  had  entirely  forgot  her  illness;  and 
she  spoke  so  distinctly,  and  had  so  much  of  her 
usual  countenance,  that,  had  it  been  poasible,  die 
would  have  made  me  forget  it  too. 

Returned  from  my  walk, bkmn  to  tattegs  fcuuJ 
two  dear  things  in  the  study,  your  letter,  and  ray 
Mary!  Sheisbravely  well,  and  your  beloved  eps- 
tle  does  us  both  good.  I  feund  your  kind  pradl 
note  in  my  song-book,  as  soon  as  I  came  down  in 
the  morning  of  your  departure;  and  Mary  was 
vexed  to  the  hearC,  that  the  suapletons  who  watch- 
ed  her  supposed  her  asleep,  when  she  was  not; 
for  she  learned  soon  after  you  were  gone,  that  you 
would  have  peeped  at  her,  had  you  known  her  to 
haye  been  awake.  I  perhaps  might  have  had  a 
peep  too,  and  therefore  was  as  yezed  as  she;  hot 
if  it  please  God,  we  shall  make  oursetvei  laige 
amends  for  all  lost  peeps  by  and  by  at  Eaitham. 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  EfiO. 

Wutoi^  June  5, 1799. 
Ymtsbdat  was  a  noble  day  v?ith  us— epeech 
almost  peffect--eyes  open  almost  the  whole  day, 
without  any  effiwt  to  keq>  them  so;  and  the  step 
wonderfully  improved.  But  the  night  has  been 
abaost  a  sleepfess  one,  owing  partly  I  beUeve  to 
her  having  had  as  modi  sleep  again  as  usual  the 
night  befero;  for  even  when  she  is  in  tokrahle 
health  abs  hardly  ever  sleeps  well  two  niglits  to- 
gether.   I  feund  her  aoooidingly  a  little  oot  of 
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fipirits  this  morning,  but  stiU  insisting  on  it  that 
she  18  better.  Indeed  she  always  tells  me  so,  and 
^ill  probably  die  with  those  very  words  upon  her 
lips.  They  will  be  true  then  at  least,  for  then  she 
TviU  be  best  of  all.  She  is  now  (the  clock  has  just 
struck  eleven)  endeavouring,  I  believe,  to  get  a 
little  sleep,  for  which  reason  I  dg  not  yet  let  her 
know  that  I  have  received  your  letter. 

Can  I  ever  honour  you  enough  for  your  zeal  to 
serve  me?  Truly  I  think  not:  I  am  however  so 
sensible  of  the  love  I  owe  you  on  this  account,  that 
I  every  day  regret  the  acuteneas  of  your  feelings 
for  me,  convinced  that  they  expose  you  to  much 
trouble,  mortification,  and  disappointment.  I  have 
in  short  a  poor  opinion  of  my  destiny,  as  I  told 
you  whrn  you  were  here;  and  though  I  believe 
that  if  any  man  tiving  can  do  me  good,  yon  wiU,  I 
can  not  yet  persuade  myself  that  even  you  will  be 
successful  in  attempting  it.  But  it  is  no  matter, 
you  are  yourself  a  good  which  I  can  never  value 
f  snough,  and  whether  rich  or  poor  in  other  respects, 
I  shall  always  account  myself  better  provided  for 
than  I  deserve,  with  such  a  fnend  at  my  back  as 
you.  Let  it  please  Grod  to  continue  to  me  my 
"William  and  Mary,  and  I  will  be  more  reasonable 
than  to  grumble. 

I  rose  this  morning  wrapped  round  with  a  cloud 
of  melancholy,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  fears;  but 
if  I  see  Mary's  amendment  a  little  advanced  when 
she  rises,  I  shall  be  better. 

I  have  just  been  with  her  again.  Except  that 
she  is  fatigued  for  want  of  sleep,  she  seems  as  well 
as  yesterday.  The  post  brings  me  a  letter  from 
Hurdis,  who  is  broken-hearted  for  a  dying  sister. 
Had  we  eyes  sharp  enough,  we  should  see  the  ar- 
rows of  Death  flying  in  all  directions,  and  account 
It  a  wonder  that  we  and  our  friends  escape  them 
a  single  day.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

Weston,  June  7, 1793. 
Op  what  materials  can  yon  suppose  me  made, 
if  after  all  the  rapid  proofs  that  you  have  given  me 
of  your  friendship,  I  do  not  love  you  with  all  my 
heart,  and  regret  your  absence  continually  1  But 
you  most  permit  me  nevertheless  to  be  melancholy 
now  and  then;  or  if  you  will  not,  I  must  be  so 
without  your  permission;  for  that  sable  thread  is 
BO  intermixed  with  the  very  thread  of  my  exigence, 
8S  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  at  least  while  I  exist 
in  the  body.  Be  content  therefore;  let  me  sigh 
and  groan,  but  always  be  sure  that  I  love  you! 
You  will  be  well  assured  that  I  should  not  have 
indulged  myself  in  the  rhapsody  about  myself,  and 
my  melancholy,  had  my  present  mood  been  of  that 
tiomplexion,  or  had  not  our  poor  Maiy  seemed  still 
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to  advance  m  her  recovery.  So  in  fact  she  does, 
and  has  performed  several  little  feats  tchday,  such 
as  either  she  could  not  perform  at  all,  or  very 
feebly,  while  you  were  with  us. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  have  seen  Johnny,  as  I 
call  him,  my  Norfolk  cousin;  he  is  a  sweet  lad,  but 
as  shy  as  a  bird.  It  roosts  him  always  two  or  three 
days  to  open  his  mouth  before  a  stranger;  but 
when  he  does,  he  is  sure  to  please  by  the  innocent 
cheerfulness  of  his  converBation.  His  sister  too  is 
one  of  my  idols,  for  the  resemblance  she  bears  to 
my  mother. 

Mary  and  you  have  all  my  thoughts-;  and  how 
should  it  be  otherwise  1  She  looks  well,  is  better, 
and  loves  you  dearly.  Adieu,  my  brother.    W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO, 

IFaston,  June  10,  1792. 

I  DO  indeed  anxiously  wish  that  every  thing  you 
do  may  prosper;  and  should  I  at  last  prosper  by 
your  means,  shall  taste  double  sweetness  in  pros- 
perity for  that  reason. 

I  rose  this  morning,  as  I  usually  do,  with  a 
mind  all  in  sables.  In  this  mood  I  presented  my- 
self to  Mary's  bedside,  whom  I  found,  though  after 
many  hours  lying  awake,  yet  cheerful,  and  not  to 
be  affected  with  my  desponding  humour.  It  is  a 
great  blessing  to  us  both  that,  poor  feeble  thing  as 
she  is,  she  has  a  most  invincible  courage,  and  a 
trust  in  God's  goodness  that  nothing  shakes.  She 
is  now  in  the  study,  and  is  certainly  in  some  de- 
gree better  than  she  was  yesterday,  but  how  to 
measure  that  little  I  know  not,  except  by  saying 
that  it  is  just  perceptible. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  seen  my  Johnny  of 
Norfolk,  because  I  know  it  will  be  a  comfort  to 
you  to  have  seen  your  successor.  He  arrived,  tb 
my  great  joy,  yesterday;  and  not  having  bound 
himself  to  any  particular  time  of  going,  will,  I  hope, 
stay  long  with  us.  You  are  now  once  more  snug 
in  your  retreat,  and  I  give  you  joy  of  your  return 
to  it,  after  the  bustle  in  which  you  have  lived  since 
you  left  Weston.  Weston  mourns  your  absence, 
and  will  mourn  it  till  she  sees  you  again.  What 
is  to  become  of  Milton  I  know  not;  I  do  nothmg 
but  scribble  to  you,  and  seem  to  have  no  relish 
for  any  other  employment.  I  have  however  m 
pursuit  of  your  idea  to  compliment  Darwin,  put  a 
few  stanaeas*  together,  whidi  I  shall  subjoin;  yon 
will  easily  give  them  all  that  yon  find  they  wanu 
and  match  the  song  with  another. 

I  am  now  gdng  to  walk  with  Johnny,  much 
cheered  since  I  began  writing  to  you,  and  by  Ma> 
ry's  looks  and  good  spirits.  W.  O. 


*  lines  addRMdU)  Dr.  Darwin.   See 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

• 

MT  DEABCST  coz,  Wc^ton^  Jwne  IV,  1792L 

Tboc  art  ever  in  my  tfaou^iU,  whether  1  am 
writiiig  to  thee  or  not;  and  my  correspoudence 
seems  to  grow  tqion  me  at  soch  a  late,  that  I  am 
Dot  aUe  to  adJiesK  thee  so  often  as  I  woold.  In 
&ct,  I  live  only  to  write  letteis.  Hayley  is  as  yon 
tee  added  to  the  number,  and  to  him  I  wiite  almost 
as  duly  as  I  lise  in  the  morning;  nor  is  he  only 
added,  bat  his  friend  Carwaidine  also — Carwar- 
dine  the  generous,  the  dtsintcrestcd,  the  friendly. 
I  seem  in  short  to  have  stumbled  suddenly  on  a 
nee  of  heroes,  men  who  resolve  to  have  no  interests 
of  their  own  till  mine  arc  served. 

But  I  will  proceed  to  other  matters,  that  concern 
me  more  intimately,  and  more  immediately,  than 
all  that  can  be  done  for  me  either  by  the  great  or 
the  small,  or  by  both  united.  Since  1  wrote  last, 
Mis.  Unwin  has  been  continually  improving  in 
strength,*  but  at  so  gradual  a  rate  that  I  can  only 
roaik  it  by  ;Hiying  that  she  moves  about  every 
day  with  less  support  than  the  former.  Her  re- 
oovciy  is  most  of  all  retarded  by  want  of  sleep.  On 
the  whole  I  believe  she  goes  on  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,  though  not  quite  well  enough  to  satisfy 
me.  And  Dr.  Austin,  speaking  from  the  reports 
I  have  made  of  her.  says  he  has  no  doubt  of  her 
restoration. 

Daring  the  last  two  months,  I  seem  to  myself  to 
have  been  in  a  dream.  It  has  been  a  most  eventr 
fril  period,  and  fruitful  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
both  in  good  and  evil.  I  have  been  very  ill,  and 
■ofiered  excruciating  pain.  I  recovered,  and  be- 
cune  quite  well  again.  I  received  within  my  doors 
a  man,  but  hitely  an  entire  stranger,  and  who  now 
loves  me  as  his  brother,  and  ibrgeta  himself  to  serve 
me.  Mrs.  Unwin  has  been  sei^  with  an  illness 
that  for  many  days  threatened  to  deprive  me  cX  her, 
and  to  cast  a  gloom,  an  impenetrable  one,  on  all 
my  future  prospects.  She  is  now  granted  to  me 
agam.  A  lew  days  since  I  should  have  thoUjght 
the  moon  might  have  descended  into  my  purse  as 
likeiy  as  any  emolument,  and  now  it  seems  not 
impossible.  All  this  has  come  to  pass  with  such 
rapidity  as  events  move  with  in  romance  indeed, 
but  not  oflen  in  real  li&.  Events  of  all  sorts  creep 
or  fly  exactly  as  God  pleases. 

To  the  foregoing  I  have  to  add  in  conclusion 
the  arrival  of  my  Johnny,  just  when  I  wanted  him 
most,  and  when  only  a  few  days  before  I  had  no 
expectation  of  him.  He  came  to  dinner  on  Satur- 
day, and  I  hope  I  shall  keep  him  long.  What 
comes  next  I  know  not;  but  shall  endeavour,  as 
you  exhort  me,  to  look  for  good,  and  I  know  I 
shaU  have  your  prayers  that  I  may  not  be  disap- 
fiomted. 

Haley  tells  me  you  begin  to  be  jealous  of  him, 
l«<t  1  should  love  him  more  than  I  love  you,  and 


I  bids  me  say,  "that  should  I  do  no,  yoa  ia 
imnst  love  him  moie  than  I  do.'^ — Him 


Iknov 


,yoa  win  love,  and  me,  hfranse  joa  bawe 
,  habit  of  doing  it  that  yoocaa  not  help  it. 

Adieu!    My  knnckks  ac^  with  letter 
,  With  my    poor   patient's   aflBytitMiatc 
branees^  and  Johmiy*a^ 

I  am  ever  thine,  TV.  C 


TO  WILLIAM  HALEY,  ESCL 

Weston^  Jurte  19,  I'lPi 
♦        •        •        ♦        Thcs  have  I  mied  a  whole 
page  to  my  dear  William  of  Eartham,  and  haw 
not  said  a  syllable  yet  about  my  Mary.      A  sozp 
sign  that  she  goes  on  well.     Be  it  known  to  ycc 
that  we  have  these  four  davs  discarded  oar  sedaa 
with  two  elbows.     Here  is  no  more  carrying,  c? 
being  carried,  but  she  walks  up  stairs  bokU  v,  wiiL 
one  hand  upon  the  balustrade,  and  the  other  ant3«? 
my  arm,  and  in  like  manner  she  conir«  down  in  a 
morning.    Still  I  confess  she  is  feeUe,  and  mks^ 
much  of  her  former  strength.    The  weather  to 
is  sadly  against  her:  it  deprives  her  of  many  « 
good  turn  in  the  orchard,  and  fifty  times  ha^e  I 
wished  this  very  day,  that  Dr.  Darwin's  schrsie 
of  giving  rudders  and  sails  to  the  Ice-islands,  thai 
spoil  all  our  summers,  were  actually  put  in  prac- 
tice.    So  shoidd  we  have  gentle  airs  instead  of 
churlish  blasts;  and  those  everlasting  sources  of 
bad  weather  being  once  navigated  into  the  sooth- 
em  hemisphere,  my  Mary  would  recover  as  frst 
again.    Wears  both  of  your  mind  respectiBg  the 
journey  to  Eartham,  and  think  that  July,  if  ii; 
that  time  she  have  strength  ibr  the  journey,  will 
be  better  than  August    We   shaH  have  moR 
long  days  before  us,  and  them  we  shall  want  as 
much  fbr  our  return  as  for  our  going  forth.    This 
however  must  be  left  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.    If 
our  visit  to  you  be  according  to  his  will,  he  vriU 
smooth  our  way  before  us,  and  appoint  the  time 
of  it ;  and  thus  I  speak,  not  because  I  wish  to 
seem  a  saint  in  your  eyes,  but  because  my  poor 
Mary  actually  Lb  one,  and  would  not  set  her  foot 
over  the  threshold,  to  save  her  life,  unless  she  bad. 
or  thought  she  had,  God's  free  permission.    With 
that  she  would  go  through  floods  and  fire,  though 
without  it  she  would  be  afraid  of  every  thing:- 
afraid  even  to  vint  you,  dearly  as  she  loves,  and 
much  as  she  longs  tQ,see  you.  W.  C 


TO  WILLIAM  HALEY,  ESO. 

Wetton,  June  27, 179k 
Well  then — lot  us  talk  about  this  journey  to 
Eartham.    You  wish  me  to  settle  the  time  of  it, 
and  I  wish  with  all  mv  heart  to  be  able  to  do  ao^ 
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Ihring  in  hopes  meanwhile  thai  I  Bhall  be  able  to 
do  it  soon.  But  some  Bttl^  time  must  necessarily 
intervene.  Our  Mary  niust  be  able  to  walk  alone, 
to  cut  her  own  food,  to  feed  herself,  and  to  wear 
her  own  shoes,  for  at  present  she  wears  mine. 
AU  things  considered,  my  friend  and  brother,  you 
will  see  the  expediency  of  waiting  a  litle  before 
we  set  off  to  Ekurtham.  We  mean  indeed  before 
that  day  arrives  to  make  atrial  of  the  strength  of 
her  head,  how  far  it  may  be  able  to  bear  the  mo- 
tion of  a  carriage,  a  motion  that  it  has  not  felt 
these  seven  years.  I  grieve  that  we  are  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, and  that  we  can  not  gmtify  ourselves 
in  a  delightful  and  innocent  project  without  all 
these  precautions;  but  when  we  have  leaf-gold  to 
handle,  we  must  do  it  tenderly. 

I  thank  you,  my  brother,  both  for  presenting 
my  authorship  to  your  friend  Guy,  and  for  the  ex- 
cellent verses  with  which  you  have  inscribed  your 
present.  There  are  none  neater  or  better  turned 
— with  what  shall  I  requite  you?  I  have  nothing 
to  send  you  but  a  gimcrack,  which  I  have  pre- 
pared for  my  bride  and  bridegroom  neighbours, 
who  are  expected  to-monow.  You  saw  in  my 
book  a  poem  entitled  Catharina,  which  concluded 
with  a  wish  that  we  had  her  for  a  neighbour;  this 
therefore  is  called  Catharina;  the  seomd  part. 
On  her  marriage  to  George  Couitenay,  Esq.* 


TO  WILLIAM  HALEY,  ESd. 

WeHon,  Jvly  4,  1793. 

I  KNOW  not  how  you  proceed  in  your  life  of 
Milton,  but  I  suppose  not  very  rapidly,  for  while 
yon  were  here,  and  since  you  left  us,  you  have  had 
no  other  theme  but  me.  As  for  myself,  except 
my  letters  to  you,  and  the  nuptial  song  I  inserted 
in  my  last,  I  have  literally  done  nothing  since  I 
saw  you.  Nothing  1  mean  in  the  writing  way, 
though  a  great  deal  in  another;  that  is  to  say,  in 
attending  my  poor  Mary,  and  endeavouring  to 
nurse  her  up  for  a  journey  to  Eartham.  In  this 
I  have  hitherto  succeeded  tolerably  well,  and  had 
rather  carry  this  point  completely,  than  be  the 
most  famous  editor  of  Milton  that  the  worki  has 
ever  seen,  or  shall  see. 

Your  humorous  descant  upon  my  art  of  wish- 
ing made  us  merry,  and  consequenUy  did  good  to 
us  both.  I  sent  my  wish  to  the  Hall  yesterday. 
They  axe  excellent  neighbours,  and  so  fiiendly  to 
ine,  that  I  wished  to  gratify  them.  When  I  went 
to  pay  my  first  vknt,  George  flew  into  the  court  to 
meet  me,  and  when  I  entered  the  parlour,  Cathar 
rina  sprang  into  n^  aims.  W.  C. 


86eFMiiHL 


TO  WILLIAM  HALEY,  ESO. 

WcBton,  Jvly  15,  1793. 

The  progress  of  the  old  nurse  in  Terence  is  veiy 
much  like  the  progress  of  my  poor  patient  in  the 
xx>ad  of  recovery.  I  can  not  indeed  say  that  she 
moves,  but  advances  not,  for  advances  are  cer- 
tainly made,  but  the  progress  of  a  week  is  hardly 
perceptible.  I  know  not  therefore  at  present  what 
to  say  about  this  long  postponed  journey.  The 
utmost  that  it  is  safe  for  me  to  say  at  this  moment 
is  this — ^You  know  that  you  are  dear  to  us  both; 
true  it  is  that  you  are  so,  and  equally  true  that 
the  very  instant  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  we 
will  fly  to  Eartham.  I  have  been  but  once  within 
the  Hal!  door  since  the  Courtcnays  came  home, 
much  as  I  have  been  pressed  to  dine  there,  and 
have  hardly  escaped  giving  a  little  oflfence  by  de- 
clining it;  but  though  I  should  o£fend  all  the  world 
by  my  obstinacy  in  this  instance,  I  would  not  leave 
my  poor  Mary  alone.  Johnny  serves  me  as  a  re- 
presentative, and  him  I  send  without  scruple.  As 
to  the  affair  of  Milton,  1  know  not  what  will  be- 
come of  it.  1  wrote  to  Johnson  a  week  since,  to 
tell  him  that  the  interruption  of  Mrs.  Unwinds 
illness  still  continuing,  and  being  likely  to  con- 
tinue, 1  knew  not  when  I  should  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed. The  translations  (I  said)  were  finished, 
except  the  revisal  of  a  part 

God  bless  your  dear  little  boy  and  poet!  I  thank 
him  for  exercising  his  drawing  genius  upon  me, 
and  shall  be  still  happier  to  thank  him  in  person. 

Abtxx  Is  painting  me  so  true 
That  (umi  me)  yoa  would  mat% 

And  hardly  khow,  at  the  flcst  view, 
If  I  were  here,  or  there. 

I  have  sat  tvrice;  and  the  few,  who  have  seen  the 
copy  of  me,  are  much  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance. He  is  a  sober,  quiet  man,  which,  consi- 
dering that  I  must  have  him  at  least  a  week 
longer  for  an  inmate,  is  a  great  comfort  to  me. 

My  Mary  sends  you  her  best  love.  She* can 
walk  now,  leaning  on  my  arm  only,  and  her 
speech  is  certainly  much  improved.  I  long  to  see 
you.  Why  can  not  you  and  dear  Tom  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  with  ns?  We  might 
then  all  set  off  for  Elartham  merrily  together. 
But  I  retract  this,  conscious  that  I  am  unreasona- 
ble. It  is  a  wretched  world,  and  what  we  would, 
is  almost  always  what  we  can  not. 

Adieu !    Love  me,  and  be  sure  of  a  return. 

W.  C 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

Weston^  July  23,  \TJfI 
This  important  affair,  my  dear  brother,  is  at  Ism 
decided,  and  we  are  coming.    Wednesday  w'n- 
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night,  if  nothing  or  x  or  to  make  a  later  day  neces> 
taiy,  is  the  day  fixed  for  our  journey.  Our  rate 
of  traveling  must  depend  on  Mary's  ability  to  bear 
It  Our  mode  of  travelmg  will  occupy  three  days 
unavoidably,  for  we  shall  come  in  a  coach.  Ab- 
bot finishes  my  picture  to-morrow ;  on  Wednesday 
be  letnms  to  town,  and  is  commissioned  to  order 
one  down  for  us,  with  four  steeds  to  draw  it; 

*'  HoUow  pamper'd  jadn  of  Asia, 

That  can  not  go  but  fiarty  miles  a  day." 

Send  us  our  route,  for  I  am  as  ignorant  of  it  al- 
most as  if  I  were  in  a  strange  country.  We  shall 
reach  St  Alben's  I  suppose  the  first  day;  say 
where  we  must  finish  our  second  day'^  joumej, 
and  at  what  inn  we  may  best  repose  1  As  to  the 
end  of  the  third  day,  we  know  where  that  will  find 
us,  viz.  in  the  arms,  and  under  the  roof  of  our  be- 
loved Hayley. 

General  Cowper,  having  beard  a  rumoi^r  of  this 
intended  migration,  desires  to  meet  me  on  the  load, 
that  we  may  once  more  see  each  other.  He  lives 
at  Ham,  near  Kingston.  Shall  we  go  through 
Kingston,  or  near  it  1  For  I  would  give  bim  as 
little  trouble  aF  possible,  though  he  ofiers  very  kind- 
ly to  come  ae  far  as  Bamet  for  that  purpose.  Nor 
must  I  forget  Carwardine,  who  so  kindly  desird 
to  be  informed  what  way  we  should  go.  On  what 
pdtnt  of  the  road  will  it  be  easiest  for  him  to  find 
us  1  On  all  these  points  you  must  be  my  oracle. 
My  friend  and  brother,  we  shall  overwhelm  you 
with  our  numbers;  this  Is  all  the  trouble  that  I 
^have  left.  My  Johnny  of  Norfolk,  happy  in  the 
thought  of  accompan3ring  us,  would  be  broken- 
hearted to  be  left  behind. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  solldtudes  I  laugh  to 
think  what  they  are  made  of,  and  what  an  impor- 
tant thing  it  is  for  me  to  travel.  Other  men  steal 
away  from  their  homes  silently,  and  make  no  dis- 
turbance; but  when  I  move,  houses  are  turned 
upside  do¥ni,  maids  are  turned  out  of  their  beds, 
all  the  counties  through  which  I  pass  appear  to  be 
in  an  uproar — Surry  greets  me  by  the  mouth  of 
the  General,  and  Essex  by  that  of  Carwardine. 
How  strange  does  all  this  seem  to  a  man  who  has 
seen  no  bustle,  and  made  none,  for  twenty  years 
fojrether.    Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCL 

Wetton,  JtUy  29, 1792. 
Through  floods  and  flames  to  your  ^ecna^ 

1  win  my  desp^raia  wqr, 
And  when  we  meet,  ir  ^'er  «e  meet, 
Will  echo  your  hum  I 
You  will  wonder  at  the  word  deap^rate  in  the 
tAicond  line,  and  at  the  (/^  in  the  third ;  but  could 
you  have  any  conception  of  the  fiears  I  have  had 
t )  battle  with,  of  the  dejection  of  spirits  that  I  have 
soffiired  conceming  tlus  journey,  you  would  won- 


der much  moiethat  I  still  eounifeoiisly  pasevni 
in  my  iCH^ntionto  undertake  it  Foitaiiat^  £■ 
my  intentioiis,  it  happens  that  •«  the  day  i^voKk- 
es  my  tenors  abate;  for  had  they  contiBiied  to  tc 
what  they  weie  a  week  since,  I  must  aftfcr  all  hav 
disappointed  you;  and  was  actually  onee  on  tk 
verge  of  doing  it  1  have  UM  yoa  ■«*"*«*>>»"g  d 
my  nocturnal  experiences,  and  aasore  yoa  now  th2! 
they  were  hardly  ever  more  terrific  than  on  thu 
occasion.  Prayer  has,  however,  opened  my  pa- 
sage  at  kst^  and  obtained  for  me  a  degree  of  «»- 
fidence  that  I  trust  will  prove  a  oomloitable  niii- 


I 


cum  to  me  all  the  way.    On  Wedneaday,  then- 
fore,  we  set  forth. 

The  terrors  that  I  have  spoken  of  wooU  appev 
ridiculous  to  most ;  but  to  you  the j  will  not,  fur 
you  are  a  reasonable  creature,  and  know  well  tfait 
to  whatever  cause  it  be  owing  (whether  to  cods&- 
tution,  or  by  God's  express  appointment)  I  an 
hunted  by  spiritual  hounds  in  the  night  season.  I 
can  not  help  it  You  will  pity  me,  and  vsiA  t 
were  otherwise;  and  though  yoa  maj  think  thit 
there  is  much  of  the  imaginary  in  it,  will  not  dees 
it  for  that  reason  an  evil  less  to  be  UwM»tT»<»«< — 
So  much  for  fears  and  distresses.  Soon  I  boft 
they  shall  all  have  a  joyful  termination,  and  I,  oav 
Mary,  my  Johrmy,  and  my  dog,  be  skipping  wkfa 
delight  at  Eartham! 

Well !  this  picture  is  at  last  finished,  and  wrf 
finished,  I  can  assure  you.  Every  cieatnie  tb/ 
has  seen  it  has  been  astonished  at  the  reewnhlanre 
Sam's  boy  bowed  to  it,  and  Beau  walked  up  to  B 
^Agging  hii  tail  as  he  went,  and  evidently  abcm- 
ing  that  he  acknowledged  its  likeneas  to  his  msa- 
ter.  It  is  a  half  length,  as  it  ii  technically,  bat 
absurdly  called ;  that  is  to  say,  it  gives  all  but  the 
foot  and  ankle.  To-morrow  it  goes  to  town,  azs] 
will  hang  some  months  at  Abbot's,  when  it  win  bs 
sent  to  its  due  destination  in  Norfolk. 

1  hope,  or  rather  wish,  that  at  Eartham  I  maj 
recover  that  habit  of  stwly,  which,  inveterate  as  it 
once  seemed,  I  now  seem  to  have  lost — ^losttosuch 
a  degree  that  it  is  even  painful  to  me  to  think  of 
what  it  will  cost  me  to  acquire  it  again. 

Adieu!  my  dear,  dear  Hayley;  God  give  us  a 
happy  meeting.  Mary  sends  ber  love — She  is  in 
pretty  good  plight  thii  moming,  having  dept  well, 
and  for  her  part  has  no  feazs  at  all  about  the  jour- 
ney. Ever  y^im^  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  GREAIHEED. 


MT  DEAR  6tR. 


Ewrtham,  Aug,  ^  1793. 
Having  first  thanked  yon  for  your  aflectkoate 
and  acceptable  letter,  I  will  proceed,  as  well  as  I 
can,  to  answer  your  equally  affectionate  ieq««flt 
that  I  would  send  yoa  early  news  of  our  anival  at 
Eartham.    Here  we  an  in  ^bemostdeganf  man- 
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■ion  that  I  have  ever  inhalitcd,  and  surrounded  hy 
the  most  delightful  pleasure  grounds  that  I  have 
ever  seen ;  but  which,  dissipated  as  my  powers  of 
thought  are  at  present,  I  will  not  undertake  to  de- 
Bcribe.  It  shall  suffice  me  to  say  that  they  occu- 
py three  sides  of  a  hiU,  which  in  Buckinghamshire 
▼night  well  pass  for  a  mountain,  and  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  beheld  a  roost  magnificent  landscape 
bounded  by  the  sea,  and  in  one  part  of  it  by  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  may  also  be  seen  plainly  from 
the  window  of  the  library  in  which  I  am  writing. 

It  pleased  God  to  carry  us  both  through  the  jour- 
ney with  far  less  difficulty  and  inconvenience  than 
I  expected.  I  began  it  indeed  with  a  thousand 
fean,  and  when  we  arrived  the  first  evening  at 
Bamet,  found  myself  oppressed  in  spirit  to  a  de- 
gree that  could  hardly  be  exceeded.  I  saw  Mrs. 
Unwin  weary,  as  she  might  well  be,  and  heard 
Buch  a  variety  of  noises,  both  within  the  house  and 
without,  that  I  concluded  she  would  get  no  rest. 
But  I  was  mercifully  disappointed.  She  rested, 
though  not  well,  yet  sufficiently;  and  when  we 
finished  our  next  day's  journey  at  Ripley,  we  were 
both  in  better  condition,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
than  on  the  day  preceding.  At  Ripley  we  found 
a  quiet  inn,  that  housed,  as  it  happened,  that  night, 
no  company  but  ourselves.  There  we  slept  well, 
and  rose  perfectly  refreshed.  And  except  some 
terrors  that  I  felt  at  passing  over  the  Sussex  hills 
by  moonlight,  met  with  little  to  complain  of  till  we 
arrived  about  ten  o'clock  at  Eartham.  Here  we 
are  as  happy  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  terrestrial 
good  to  make  us.  It  is  almost  a  Paradise  in  which 
we  dwell ;  and  our  reception  has  been  the  kindest 
that  it  was  possible  for  friendship  and  hospitality 
to  contrive.  Our  host  mentions  you  with  great 
respect,  and  bids  me  tell  you  that  he  esteems  you 
highly.  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  is,  I  think,  in  some 
points,  already  the  better  for  her  excursion,  unites 
with  mine  her  best  compliments  both  to  yourself 
and  Mrs.  Greatheed.  I  have  much  to  see  and  en- 
joy before  I  can  be  perfectly  apprised  of  all  the  do- 
lights  of  Eartham,  and  will  therefore  now  subscribe 
myself, 

Yours,  my  dear  sir,  with  great  sincerity,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

Eartham^  Augwt  12, 1793. 

MY  DEABE8T  CATHARINA, 

Trovob  I  have  traveled  far,  nothing  did  I  see 
in  my  travels  that  surprised  me  half  so  agreeably 
as  your  kind  letter ;  for  high  as  my  opinion  of  your 
good-nature  is,  I  had  no  hopes  of  hearing  from  you 
tiU  I  should  have  written  first  A  pleasure  which 
1  intended  to  allow  myself  the  first  opportunity. 

After  three  days'  confinement  in  a  coach,  and 


suffering  as  we  went  all  that  could  be  sufferec 
from  excessive  heat  and  dust,  we  found  ourselve 
late  in  the  evening  at  the  door  of  our  friend  Hay- 
ley.  In  every  other  respect  the  journey  was  ex- 
tremely pleasant.  At  the  Mitre  in  Bamet,  where 
we  lodged  the  first  evening,  we  found  our  friend 
Mr.  Rose,  who  had  walked  thither  from  his  house 
in  Chancery-lane  to  meet  us;  and  at  Kingston, 
where  we  dined  the  second  day,  I  found  ray  old 
and  much  valued  fnend  Greneral  Cowper,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  in  thirty  years,  and  but  for  this  jour- 
ney should  never  have  seen  again.  Mth.  Unwin. 
on  whose  account  I  had  a  thousand  fears  before  we 
set  out,  suffered  as  little  from  fatigue  as  myself 
and  begins  I  hope  already  to  feel  some  beneficial 
eflects  from  the  air  of  Eartham,  and  the  exercise 
that  she  takes  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  plea- 
sure-grounds in  the  world.  They  occupy  three 
sides  of  a  hill,  lofty  enough  to  command  a  view  of 
the  sea,  which  skirts  the  horizon  to  a  length  of 
many  miles,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  end  of  it. 
The  inland  scene  is  equally  beautiful,  consLsting 
of  a  large  and  deep  valley  well  cultivated,  and  en- 
closed by  magnificent  hills,  all  crowned  with  wood. 
I  had,  for  my  part,  no  conception  that  a  poet  could 
be  the  owner  of  such  a  Paradise;  and  his  house  is 
as  elegant  as  his  scenes  are  charming. 

But  think  not,  my  dear  Catharina,  that  amidst 
all  these  beauties  I  shall  lose  the  remembrance  of 
the  peaceful,  but  less  splendid  Weston.  Your 
precincts  will  be  as  dear  to  me  as  ever,  when  1  re- 
turn; though  when  that  day  will  arrive  I  know 
not,  our  host  being  determined,  as  I  plainly  see,  to 
keep  us  as  long  as  possible.  Give  my  best  love  to 
your  husband.  Thank  him  most  kindly  for  his 
attention  to  the  old  bard  of  Greece,  and  pardon  me 
that  I  do  not  send  you  now  an  epitaph  for  Fop.  1 
am  not  sufficiently  recollected  to  compose  even  a 
bagatelle  at  present;  but  in  due  time  you  shall  re- 
ceive it. 

Hayley,  who  will  some  time  or  other  I  hope  see 
you  at  Weston,  is  already  prepared  to  love  yoa 
both,  and  being  passionately  fond  of  music,  longs 
much  to  hear  you.    Adieu  I  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,        EaTtham^  Aug.  14, 1792. 

RoMNET  is  here;  it  would  add  much  to  my  hap* 
pness  if  you  were  of  the  party;  I  have  prepared 
Hayley  to  think  highly,  that  is  justly  of  you,  and 
the  time  I  hope  will  come,  when  you  will  supersede 
all  need  of  my  recommendation. 

Mrs.  Unwin  gathers  strength.  I  have  indeed 
great  hopes  from  the  air  and  exercise  which  this 
fine  season  affords  her  opportunity  to  use.,  tliat  ere 
we  return  she  will  be  herself  again.         W.  D 
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TO  SAMUEL  KOBE,  ESCL 

Eariham,  AuguH  18,  1792. 

WisDEs  in  this  world  arc  gencraDy  vain,  and  in 
the  next  wc  shall  make  none.  Every  day  I  wish 
joo  were  of  our  party,  knowing  how  happy  you 
would  be  in  a  place  where  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  enjoy  beautiful  scenery,  and  converse  agreeably. 

Mn.  Unwinds  health  continues  to  improve;  and 
even  I,  who  was  well  when  I  came,  find  myself  still 
better.  Youn,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

Eartham,  Avgvst  2&,  1792. 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  my  last,  I 
send  my  dear  Catharina  the  epitaph  she  desired, 
composed  as  well  as  I  could  compose  it  in  a  place 
where  every  object,  being  still  new  to  me,  distracts 
my  attention,  and  makes  me  as  awkward  at  verse 
a«  if  I  had  never  dealt  in  it    Here  it  is.* 

I  am  here,  as  I  told  you  in  my  hist,  delightfully 
situated,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  the  most 
Iriendly  hospitality  can  impart;  yet  do  I  neither 
forget  Weston,  nor  my  friends  at  Weston;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  at  length,  though  much  and 
kindly  pressed  to  make  a  longer  stay,  determined 
on  the  day  of  our  departure — on  the  seventeenth 
of  September  we  shall  leave  Eartham ;  four  days 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  us  home  again,  for  I  am 
under  a  promise  to  General  Cowper  to  dine  with 
him  on  the  way,  which  can  not  be  done  comforta- 
bly, either  to  him  or  to  ourselves,  unless  we  sleep 
that  night  at  Kingston. 

The  air  of  this  place  has  been,  I  believe,  benefi- 
cial to  us  both.  I  indeed  was  in  tolerable  health 
before  1  set  out,  but  have  acquired  since  I  came 
both  a  better  appetite,  and  a  knack  of  sleeping  al- 
most as  much  in  a  single  night  as  formerly  in  two. 
Wlicthcr  double  quantities  of  that  article  will  be 
favourable  to  me  as  a  poet,  time  must  show.  About 
myself  however  I  care  little,  being  made  of  mate- 
rials so  tough,  08  not  to  threaten  me  even  now,  at 
the  end  of  so  many  lustrumtf  with  any  thing  like 
a  speedy  dissolution.  My  chief  concern  has  been 
about  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  my  chief  comfort  at  this 
moment  is,  that  she  likewise  has  received  I  hope 
considerable  benefit  by  the  journey. 

Tell  my  dear  George  that  I  begin  to  long  to  be- 
hold him  again;  and  did  it  not  savour  of  ingrati- 
udo  to  the  friend,  under  whose  roof  I  am  so  happy 
at  present,  should  be  impatient  to  find  myself  once 
more  under  yours. 

AdieU;  my  dear  Catharina.    I  have  nothing  to 


*  Epitaph  on  Fop^  a  dog  belonging  to  Lady  Throckmorton. 
MmVTasDM  . 


add  in  the  way  ofnewi^  exoepi  that  Rflmney  hm 
drawn  me  in  crayons;  by  the  saiTrBge  of  aO  bat 
extfunely  Eke.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

j  Eartham,  Avtgvsl  26,  I7?SL 

;     I  KNOW  not  how  it  is,  my  dearest  Cok,  bat  in  z 
new  scene,  and  surrounded  by  strange  objects  I 
find  my  powers  of  thinking  dianpaied  to  a  de^rff 
that  makes  it  difficult  to  me  even  to  wrrite  a  \A' 
,tcr,  and  even  a  letter  to  you ;  but  such  a  letter  a»  1 
can,  I  will,  and  have  the  feiresl  chance  to  siicctt : 
this  morning,  Hay  ley,  Romney,  Hajlej^s  son.  &-: 
Beau,  being  all  gone  together  to  the  aea  fi»r  batLt  c 
I  The  sea,  you  must  know,  is  nine  miles  off^ » tlj 
unless  stu(Hdity  prevent,  I  shall  have  an  opptrtw- 
nity  to  write  not  only  to  you,  bat  to  poor  Hnrc^ 
also,  who  is  broken-hearted  for  the  loss  of  his  £i- 
vourite  aster,  lately  dead:  and  whose  letter,  gi^i^ 
an  account  of  it,  which  I  received  yesterday,  drr« 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  aB  our  party.     My  oi.V 
comfort  respecting  even  yooiself  ia,  that  yoa.  wtj:^ 
in  good  spirits,  and  assure  me  that  yoa  are  in  i 
state  of  recovery ;  otherwise  I  should  mourn  at 
only  for  Hurdis,  but  for  myself,  lest  a  crrtam  ct?^: 
should  reduce  me,  and  in  a  short  time  too,  to  a 
situation  as  distressing  as  his;  for  though  natoe 
designed  you  only  for  my  couan,  you  have  had  a 
sister's  place  in  my  affections  ever  sLoce  I  knev 
you.    The  reason  is,  I  suppose,  that  having  no 
sister,  the  daughter  of  my  own  mother,  I  thoo^ltf 
it  proper  to  have  one,  the  daughter  of  yoora    Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  I  can  by  no  meana  aflbrd  to  kxc 
you ;  and  that  unless  you  will  be  upon  hoooar  frith 
me,  to  give  me  always  a  true  account  of  yoorwJt^ 
at  least  when  we  are  not  together,  I  shall  alwat^be 
unhappy,  because  always  suspidoos  that  yoa  de- 
ceive me. 

Now  for  ourselves.  I  am,  without  the  least  die* 
simulation,  in  good  health ;  my  sjnrits  are  aboat  u 
good  as  you  have  ever  seen  them;  and  if  increase 
of  appetite  and  a  double  portion  of  sleep  be  advan- 
tageous, such  are  the  advantages  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  this  migration.  As  to  that  gkxnniiien 
of  mind,  which  I  have  had  these  twenty  years,  it 
cleaves  to  me  eiwn  here;  and  could  I  be  translated 
to  Paradise,  unless  I  left  my  body  behind  nae, 
would  cleave  to  me  even  there  also.  It  is  my  com- 
panion for  life,  and  nothing  will  ever  divorce  us. 
So*  much  for  myself.  Mra.  Unwin  ■  evidently  the 
better  for  her  jaunt,  though  by  no  means  as  she 
was  before  this  last  attack ;  still  wanting  help  when 
she  would  rise  from  her  seat,  and  a  support  in 
walking;  but  she  is  able  to  use  more  cxexciBe  than 
she  could  at  home,  and  moves  with  rather  a  less 
tottering  step.  Grod  knows  what  be  designs  for 
me ;  but  when  I  see  those,  who  are  dearer  to  um 
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Chan  rojAiir,  distempeied  and  enfeebled,  and  my- 
self as  strung  as  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  tremble 
for  the  solitude  in  which  a  few  yean  may  place 
mc.  I  wish  her  and  you  to  die  before  me,  indeed, 
bat  not  till  I  am  more  likely  to  follow  immediately. 
Enough  of  this! 

Romney  has  drawn  me  in  crayons,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  all  here,  with  his  best  hand,  and  with 
the  most  exact  resemblance  possible. 

The  seventeenth  of  September  is  the  day  on 
which  I  intend  to  leave  Eartham.  We  shall  then 
have  been  six  weeks  resident  here;  a  holiday  time 
Ions  enough  for  a  man  who  has  much  to  do.  And 
now  farewell  I  W.  C. 

P.  S.  Hayley,  whose  love  for  me  seems  to  be 
truly  that  of  a  brother,  has  given  me  his  {Mcture, 
drawn  by  Romney  about  fifteen  years  ago;  an 
admirable  likeness. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS.     . 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Eartham^  August  26, 1790. 

Your  kind  but  very  affecting  letter  found  me 
not  at  Weston,  to  which  place  it  was  directed,  but 
in  a  bower  of  my  friend  Hayley's  garden  at  Ear- 
tham, where  I  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Unwin.  We 
both  knew  the  moment  we  saw  it  firom  whom  it 
came;  and  observing  a  red  seal,  both  comforted 
ourselves  that  all  was  well  at  Burwash :  but  we 
soon  felt  that  we  were  called  not  to  rejoice,  but  to 
mourn  with  you — we  do  indeed  sincerely  mourn 
with  you;  and  if  it  will  afford  you  any  consolation 
to  know  it,  you  may  be  assured  that  every  eye 
here  has  testified  what  our  hearts  have  suffered 
for  you.    Your  loss  is  great,  and  your  disposition 
I  perceive  such  as  exposes  you  to  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  it;  I  will  not  add  to  your  sorrow  by  a 
vaui  attempt  to  assuage  it;  your  own  good  sense 
and  the  piety  of  your  principles  will,  of  course, 
suggest  to  you  the  most  powerful  motives  of  acqui- 
escence in  the  will  of  Grod.    You  will  be  sure  to 
recollect  that  the  stroke,  severe  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
stroke  of  an  enemy,  but  of  a  father;  and  will  find 
I  trust  hereafter  that  like  a  father  he  has  done  you 
good  by  it.  Thousands  have  been  able  to  say,  and 
myself  as  loud  as  any  of  them,  it  has  been  good  for 
me  that  I  was  afflicted;  but  time  is  necessary  to 
work  us  to  this  persuadon,  and  in  due  time  it  shall 
be  yours.   Mr.  Hayley,  who  tenderly  sympathises 
with  you,  has  enjoined  me  to  send  you  as  pressing 
an  invitation  as  I  can  firame,  to  -join  me  at  this 
place.    I  have  every  motive  to  wish  your  consent. 
Both  your  benefit  and  my  own,  which  I  believe 
would  be  abundf^tly  answered  by  your  coming, 
ought  to  make  me  eloquent  in  such  a  cause.  Here 
you  will  find  silence  and  retirement  in  perfection, 
when  you  would  seek  them;  and  here  such  com- 


pany as  I  have  no  doubt  would  suit  you;  all  cheer- 
ful, but  not  noisy;  and  all  alike  disposed  to  love 
you:  you  and  I  seem  to  have  here  a  £fcir  onnoitu- 
nity  of  meeting.  It  were  a  pity  we  should  be  in 
the  same  county,  and  not  come  together.  I  am 
here  till  the  seventeenth  of  September,  an  interval 
that  will  afford  you  time  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  to  gratify  me  at  last  with  an 
interview  which  I  have  long  desired.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  soon,  that  I  may  have  double  pleasure, 
the  pleasure  of  expecting  as  well  as  that  of  seeing 
you. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  1  thank  God,  though  still  a  suflerer 
by  her  last  illness,  is  much  better,  and  has  received 
considerable  benefit  by  the  air  of  Eartham.  She 
adds  to  mine  her  ailectionate  coinpliments,  and 
joins  me  and  Hayley  in  this  invitation. 

Mr.  Romney  is  here,  and  a  young  man,  a  cou- 
sin of  mine.  I  tell  you  who  we  are,  that  you  may 
not  be  afraid  of  vm. 

Adieu!  May  the  Comforter  of  all  the  afilicted 
who  seek  him,  be  yours.  God  bless  you.    W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,-      Earihattif  Sept.  9, 1792. 

I  DETERMINE,  if  possiblc,  to  Send  you  one  more 
letter,  or  at  least,  if  possible,  once  more  to  send  you 
something  like  one,  before  we  leave  Eartham.  But 
I  am  in  truth  so  unaccountably  local  in  the  use 
of  my  pen,  that,  like  the  man  in  the  fable,  who 
could  leap  well  no  where  but  at  Rhodes,  I  am  in- 
capable of  writing  at  all,  except  at  Weston.  This 
is,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  a  delightful  place; 
more  beautiful  scenery  I  have  never  beheld,  nor 
expect  to  behold;  but  the  charms  of  it,  uncommon 
as  they  are,  have  not  in  the  least  alienated  my 
afiections  finom  Weston.  The  genius  of  that  place 
suits  me  better,  it  has  an  air  of  snug  concealment, 
in  which  a  disposition  like  mine  feels  itself  pecu* 
liarly  gratified ;  whereas  here  I  see  from  every  win- 
dow, woods  like  forests,  and  hills  like  mountains,  a 
Wildness,  in  short,  that  rather  increases  my  natural 
melancholy,  and  which,  were  it  not  for  the  agree- 
ables  I  find  within,  would  soon  convince  me  that 
mere  change  of  place  can  avail  me  little.  Accord- . 
ingly  I  have  not  looked  out  for  a  house  in  Sussex, 
nor  shall. 

The  intended  day  of  our  departure  continues  tu 
be  the  seventeenth.  I  hope  to  reconduct  Mrs.  Un- 
win to  the  Lodge  with  her  health  considerably 
mended:  but  it  \a  in  the  article  of  speech  chiefiy, 
and  in  her  powers  of  walking,  that  she  is  sensil]di) 
of  much  improvement  Her  sight  and  her  hand  * 
still  fail  her,  so  that  she  can  neither  read  nor  work; 
mortifying  circumstances  both  to  her,  who  is  never 
willingly  idle. 

On  the  eighteenth  I  purpose  to  dine  with  ths 
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Genenu,  and  to  vest  that  nigbt  at  Kingrton;  but 
the  pleMure  I  shaD  ha've  in  the  intemew  will 
baldly  be  greater  than  the  pain  I  ahall  fisel  at  the 
end  cf  itj  iatwe  shall  pait  pvofaabi  y  to  meet  no 


Johnny,  I  know,  has  told  yon  that  Mr.  Hmdu 
is  here.  Distwsscdbythelosgof  his  aster,  he  has 
lenonnoed  the  place  where  she  died  ion  ever,  and 
is  abont  to  enter  on  anewoonne  of  BfeatOzfiDtd. 
Yon  would  admire  him  much  He  is  gentle  in  Us 
mannen,  and  d^cate  in  his  person,  lesembBng 
our  poor  firiend  Unwin,  both  in  hee  and  figure, 
more  than  any  one  I  have  ever  seen.  Bot  he  has 
not,  at  least  he  has  not  at  present,  his  vivacity. 

I  have  eorresponded  since  I  came  here  with 
Mn.  Courtenay,  and  bad  yesterday  a  very  kind 
letter  fimn  her. 

Adieu,  my  dear:  may  Grod  bless  yon.  Write 
to  me  as  soon  as  yon  can  after  the  twentieth.  I 
shall  then  be  at  Weston,  and  mdulging  myself  in 
the  hope  that  I  shall  erelong  see  yon  there  also. 

W.C. 


TO  WILUAM  HAYLEY,  ESCL 
The  Sun,  at  KingsUm,  Sept,  18, 1793. 

MT  DBAR  BROTHER, 

With  no  sinister  accident  to  retaxd  or  terrify 
OS,  we  find  ounelves,  at  a  quarter  before  one,  ar- 
rived safe  at  Kingston.  I  left  you  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  took  leave  of  our 
dear  Tom,  at  the  bottom  of  the  chalk-hill.  But 
soon  after  this  last  separation  my  troubles  gushed 
ixom  my  eyes,  and  then  I  was  better.   . 

We  must  now  prepare  for  our  vint  to  the  Ge- 
neral. I  add  no  more  therefore  than  our  dearest 
ramembranoes  and  prayen  that  God  may  bless  you 
and  yours,  and  reward  you  an  hundred-fold  for 
an  your  kindness.  Tell  Tom  I  shall  always  hold 
him  dear  for  his  affectionate  attentions  to  Mis. 
Unwin.  From  her  heart  the  memory  of  him  can 
never  be  erased.  Johnny  loves  you  all,  and  has 
his  duure  in  all  these  acknowledgments.    Adieu. 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

ur  DBAR  HATLET,  Wuton^  Sept,  21, 1793. 

Chaos  himself,  even  the  Chaos  of  MiltoUi  is  not 
surrounded  vrith  more  confusion,  nor  has  a  mind 
more  completely  in  a  hubbub,  than  I  experience  at 
the  present  moment  At  our  fint  arrival,  after 
long  absence,  we  find  an  hundred  orders  to  ser- 
vants necessary,  a  thousand  things  to  be  restored 
CO  their  proper  places,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
minutiiB  to  bo  adjusted;  which,  though  individually 
of  little  importance,  are  most  momentous  in  the 


In  these  ciirannataiices  I  find  mjalf 
so  indisposed  to  writing,  tiiaft  aave  to  yoondfl 
would  on  no  aeooent  attempt  it;  but  to  you  1  ail 
give  such  a  ndtsl  as  I  can  of  all  that  has  ittaed 
since  I  sent  yoa  thai  short  note  finom  Kinjptoi, 
knowing  that  if  it  be  a  perplezed  ndtal,  yoQ  wiD 
consider  the  eanse,  and  paidoa  it.  .1  vrUl  begin 
with  aremarkinwhichlamiii^nBdtothiBkypa 
will  agree  vrith  me,  that  thoe  is  anmrtiinfs  mm 
true  heroism  paaang  in  aoomer,  and  on  oocaoon 
that  make  no  noise  in  the  world,  than  has  o/ha 
been  exereised  by  those  whom  that  worid  esteeoe 
her  greatest  heroes,  and  on  orrasininw  the  oust  ^ 
lustrioos;  I  hope  so  at  least;  for  all  the  besoflD  I 
have  to  boast,  and  all  the  (^portunities  I  have  of 
displaying  any,  are  of  a  private  nature.  After  will- 
ing the  note  I  immediately  began  to  prepare  fir 
my  appointed  virit  to  Ham;  but  the  struggles  tbi 
I  had  with  my  own  spirit,  laboming  as  I  did  under 
the  mostdreadful  dejection,  are  never  to  be  told.  I 
would  have  given  the  worid  to  have  been  excosed. 
I  went,  however,  and  carried  my  point  againtf 
myself  with  a  heart  riven  asunder — ^I  have  leaaoos 
for  all  this  anxietywhich  I  can  not  relate  now.  Tbe 
visit  however  passed  off  well,  and  we  retonied  is 
the  dark  to  Kingston.  I  with  a  lighter  heart  than 
I  had  known  since  my  departure  from  Eaithuo. 
and  Mary  too,  for  she  had  suffered  hardly  Iw 
than  myself,  and  chiefly  on  my  account  Tbil 
night  we  rested  well  in  our  inn,  and  at  twenty 
minutes  after  eight  next  morning  set  off  for  I/d* 
don;  exactly  at  ton  we  reached  Mr.  Rose's  doar; 
we  drank  adish  of  chocolate  with  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded, Mr.  Rose  riding  with  us  as  far  as  St  Al- 
bania. From  tlus  time  we  met  with  no  impafi* 
ment  In  the  dark,  and  in  a  storm,  at  eight  it 
night,  we  found  ourselves  at  our  own  back  dooL 
Mra.  Unwin  was  very  near  slipping  out  of  t&e 
chair  in  which  she  veas  taken  from  the  chaise,  bat 
at  last  was  landed  safe.  We  all  have  had  a  good 
night,  and  are  all  well  this  morning. 
Grod  bleas  you,  my  dearest  brother.        W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

MY  DEAR  HATLET,  WcUoU,  Oct,  2,  1793. 

A  BAD  night,  succeeded  by  an  east  wind,  and  a 
sky  all  in  sables,  have  such  an  effect  upon  my 
spirits,  that  if  I  did  not  consult  my  own  oomfoit 
more  than  yours,  X  should  not  write  to-day,  Sat  1 
shall  not  entertain  you  much :  yet  yoiir  Icttefi 
though  containiog  no  veiy  pleasant  tidings,  htf 
afforded  me  some  relief.  It  tells  me,  indeed,  that 
you  have  been  dispirited  yourself,  and  that  poor 
little  Tom,  the  faithful  squire  of  my  Maxy,  bat 
been  seriously  indisposed;  all  this  grieves  me,  bot 
then  there  is  a  warmth  of  heart,  and  a  kiodnoM 
in  it,  that  do  me  good.    I  will  endeavour  not  tJ 
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repAy  you  in  notcfl  of  sonow  and  despondenoe, 
though  all  my  sprightly  chords  seem  broken.  In 
truth,  one  day  excepted,  I  ha^e  not  seen  the  day 
when  I  have  been  cheerful,  smoe  I  left  you.  My 
spirits,  I  think,  are  almost  constantly  lower  than 
they  were:  the  approach  of  winter  is  perhaps  the 
cause;  and  if  it  is,  I  have  nothing  better  to  ex- 
pect for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  assignation  with  my- 
self, the  d>y  of  which  I  said  some  days  before  it 
came,  when  that  day  comes  I  will  begin  my  dis- 
sertations. Accordingly  when  it  came  1  prepared 
to  do  so;  filled  a  letter-case  with  fresh  paper,  fur- 
nished myself  with  a  pretty  good  pen,  and  reple- 
nished my  ink-bottle;  but  partly  from  one  cause, 
and  pvtiy  from  another,  chillly  however  from 
distress  and  dejecdon,  after  writing  and  obliterat- 
ing about  six  lines,  in  the  composition  of  which  I 
spent  near  an  hour,  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  attempt.  An  attempt  so  unsuccessful  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  dishearten  me,  and  it 
has  had  that  effect  to  such  a  degree  that  I  know 
not  when  I  shall  find  courage  to  moke  another. 
At  present  I  shall  certainly  abstain,  since  at  pre- 
sent 1  can  not  well  afford  to  expose  myself  to  the 
danger  of  a  fresh  mortification.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCl. 

Westorij  Oct.  13,  1192. 
I  BEGAN  a  letter  to  you  yesterday,  my  dearest 
brother,  and  proceeded  through  two  sides  of  the 
sheet;  but  so  much  of  my  nervous  fever  found  its 
way  into  it,  that  looking  it  over  this  morning  I  de- 
termined not  to  send  it 

I  have  risen,  though  not  in  good  spirits,  yet  in 
better  than  I  generally  do  of  late,  and  therefore 
will  not  address  you  in  the  melancholy  tone  that 
belongs  to  my  worst  feelings. 

I  began  to  be  restless  about  your  portrait,  and 
to  say,  how  long  shall  I  have  to  wait  for  it  ?    I 
wished  it  here  for  many  reasons:  the  sight  of  it 
will  be  a  comfort  to  me,  for  I  not  only  love,  but 
am  proud  of  you,  as  of  a  conquest  made  in  my 
old  age.    Johnny  goes  to  town  on  Monday,  on 
purpose  to  call  on  Romney,  to  whom  he  shall 
give  all  proper  information  concerning  its  convey- 
ance hither.    The  name  of  a  man,  whom  I  es- 
teem as  I  do  Romney,  ought  not  to  be  unmusical 
in  my  eare ;  but  his  name  will  be  so,  till  t  shall 
have  paid  him  a  debt  justly  due  to  him,  by  doing 
luch  poetical  honours  to  it  as  I  intend.    Heaven 
knows  when  that  intention  will  be  executed,  for 
the  Muse  is  still  as  obdurate  and  as  coy  as  ever. 
Your  kind  postscript  is  just  arrived,  and  gives 
ae  great  pleasure.    Wlien  I  can  not  see  you  my- 
■elf,  It  seems  some   comfort  however  tiiat  yon 
have  been  seen  by  another  known  to  me;  and 


who  will  tell  me  in  a  few  days  that  he  has  seen 
you.  Your  wishes  to  dispose  my  melanchtdy 
would,  I  am  sure,  prevail,  did  that  event  d««pend 
on  the  warmth  and  sincerity  with  which  yon 
frame  them;  but  it  has  bafiied  both  wishes  and 
prayers,  and  those  the  most  fervent  that  could  be 
made,  so  many  yean,  that  the  case  seems  hope* 
less.    But  no  more  of  this  at  present. 

Your  verses  to  Austen  are  as  sweet  as  the 
honey  that  they  accompany;  kind,  friendly,  witty, 
and  elegant  When  shall  I  be  able  to  do  the  like . 
perhaps  when  my  Mary,  like  your  Tom,  shall 
cease  to  be  an  invalid,  I  may  recover  a  power  at 
least  to  do  something.  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  the 
dear  little  man's  restoration.  My  Mary  continues, 
I  hope,  to  mend  a  little.  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY,        WestOTly  Oct.  19,  1798. 

Yon  are  too  useful  when  you  are  here  not  to  be 
irussed  on  a  hundred  occasions  daily:  and  too 
much  domesticated  with  us  not  to  be  regretted  al- 
ways. I  hope  therefore  that  your  month  or  six 
weeks  will  not  be  like  many  that  I  have  known, 
capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  any  length  what- 
ever, and  productive  of  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment. 

I  have  done  nothing  since  you  went,  except  that 
I  have  composed  the  better  half  of  a  sonnet  to 
Romney;  yet  even  this  ought  to  bear  an  earlier 
date,  for  I  began  to  be  haunted  with  a  desire  to 
do  it  long  before  we  came  out  'of  Sussex,  and 
have  daily  attempted  it  ever  since. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  reading  part  of  the 
world,  if  the  writing  part  were,  many  of  them,  as 
dull  as  I  am.  Yet  even  this  small  produce,  which 
my  steril  intellect  has  hardly  yielded  at  last,  may 
serve  to  convince  you  that  in  point  of  spirits  I  am 
not  worse. 

In  fact,  I  am  a  little  better.  The  powders  and 
the  laudanum  together  have,  for  the  present  at 
least,  abated  the  fever  that  consumes  iJiem;  and 
in  measure  as  the  fever  abates,  I  acquire  a  less 
discouraging  view  of  things,  and  with  it  a  little 
power  to  exert  myself 

In  the  evenings  I  read  Baker's  Chronicle  to 
Mrs.  Unwin,  having  no  other  history,  and  hope 
in  time  to  be  as  well  versed  in  it  as  his  admiier 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

MY  deaA  johnny,  Ifetlon,  Oct.  23,  1793 

Here  am  I  with  I  know  not  how  many  letteor* 
to  answer,  and  no  time  to  do  it  in.  I  exhort  yoO| 
therefore,  to  set  a  proper  valueon  this,  as  pron^f 
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yoorpfiority  in  my  attendofos,  though  in  other 
nspects  likely  to  be  of  little  valiie. 

You  do  well  to  sit  for  your  picture,  and  give 
▼ei7  sufficient  Tcaaons  for  doing  it;  you  will  abo, 
I  dotfht  not,  take  care  that  when  foture  genera- 
tiom  ahall  look  at  it,  some  spectator  or.  other  shall 
■ay,  this  is  the  picture  of  a  good  man,  and  a  use- 
fill  one. 

And  now  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Johnny.  I 
proceed  much  after  the  old  rate;  rising  cheerless 
and  distressed  in  the  morning,  and  brightening  a 
little  as  the  day  goes  on.    Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HALEY,  ESO. 

^efton,  OeL  28,  1793. 

Nothing  done,  my  dearest  brother,  nor  likely 
to  be  done  at  present;  yet  I  purpose  in  a  day  or 
two  to  make  another  attempt,  to  which  however  I 
■hall  address  myself  with  fear  and  trembling,  like 
a  man  who,  having  sprained  liis  wrist,  dreads  to 
use  it.  I  have  not,  indeed,  like  such  a  man,  in- 
jured myself  by  any  extraordinary  exertion,  but 
■eem  as  much  enfeebled  as  if  I  had.  The  con- 
sciousness that  there  is  so  much  to  do,  and  nothing 
done,  is  a  burthen  that  I  am  not  able  to  bear. 
MUton  especially  is  my  grievance,  and  1  might 
almost  as  well  be  haunted  by  his  ghost,  as  goaded 
with  such  continual  reproaches  for  neglecting  him. 
I  will  therefore  b^^;  I  will  do  my  best;  and  if, 
alter  all,  that  best  prove  good  for  nothing,  I  will 
even  send  the  notes,  worthless  as  they  are,  that  I 
have  made  already,  a  measure  very  disagreeable 
to  myself,  and  to  which  nothing  but  necessity 
shall  compel  mo.  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  those  new 
samples  of  your  biography,  which  you  give  me  to 
expect. 

Allons  I  Courage ! — ^Here  comes  something  how- 
ever;  produced  after  a  gestation  as  long  as  that  of 
a  pregnant  woman.  It  is  the  debt  long  unpaid; 
the  compliment  due  to  Romney ;  and  if  it  has  your 
i^probation,  I  will  send  it,  or  you  may  send  it  for 
me.  1  must  premise,  however,  that  I  intended 
nothing  less  than  a  sonnet  when  I  began.  1  know 
uot  why,  but  I  said  to  myself,  it  shall  not  be  a 
sonnet;  accordingly  I  attempted  it  in.  one  sort  of 
measure,  then  in  a  second,  then  in  a  third,  till  I 
had  made  the  triaLin  half  a  dozen  different  kinds 
of  shorter  verse,  and  behold  it  is  a  sonnet  at  last 
The  fates  would  have  it  so.*  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MY  DfiAR  FRIEND,  WcHon^  Nov,  9,  1792. 

I  WISH  that  I  were  as  industrious,  and  as  much 


*  Hers  foUowed  the  Sonnet  to  GeoiKe  Romney,  Bs).    See 


occupied  as  yon,  thoi^  in  adiflermt  way;  bd  k  b 
not  so  with  me.  Mis.  Unwin'a  great  debility  (who 
is  not  yet  able  to  move  wkhout  assistanoe)  k  <^ 
itself  a  hindrance  such  as  would  efiectuaDr  disa- 
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ble  me.    Till  she  can  work  and  read,  and  fill  cp 
her  time  as  usual  (all  which  is  at  piesent  entireh- 
out  of  her  power,)  I  may  now  and  tlien  find  iizM 
to  write  a  letter,  but  I  diall  write  nothing  mor-j 
I  can  not  sit  with  my  pen  in  my  hand,  and  iej- 
books  before  me,  while  she  is  in  efTcct  in  soli:>>^ 
silent,  and  looking  at  the  fire.     To  thia  hindracr? 
that  other  has  been  added,  of  which  you  arc  al- 
ready aware,  a  want  of  spirits,  such  as  I  Ian 
never  known,  when  I  was  not  absc^utely  laid  V?, 
since  I  commenced  an  author.    How  long  I  shiJi' 
be  continued  in  th^  uncomfortable  circumstacecs 
is  known  only  to  Him  who,  aa  he  will,  di^«se:> 
of  us  all.     I  may  be  yet  able  perhaps  to  picj^i.'^ 
the  first  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost  ibr  the  prrs^ 
before  it  will  be  wanted;  and  Johnson  him^'i 
seems  to  think  there  will  be  no  haste  Ibr  the  se 
cond.     But  poetry  is  my  favourite  employiDfst 
and  all  my  poetical  operations  are  in  the  mean  tintf 
suspended,  for  while  a  work  to  which  I  ia-c 
bound  myself  remains  unaccomplished  I  can  du 
nothing  else. 

Johnson's  plan  of  prefixing  my  phiz  to  the  new 
edition  of  my  Poems  is  by  no  means  a  pkasast 
one  to  me,  and  so  I  told  him  in  a  letter  I  sent  bin 
from  Eartham,  in  which  I  assured  him  that  qt 
objections  to  it  would  not  be  eanly  surmountd. 
But  if  you  judge  that  it  may  really  have  an  edict 
in  advancing  the  sale,  I  would  not  be  so  sqneain- 
ish  as  to  suffer  the  spirit  of  prudery  to  prevail  ia 
ine  to  his  disadvantage.  Somebody  told  an  author. 
I  forgot  whom,  that  there  was  more  vanity  in  le- 
fusing  his  picture,  than  in  granting  it,  on  which 
he  instantly  complied.  I  do  not  perfectly  leel  aQ 
the  force  of  the  argument,  but  it  shall  content  ine 
that  he  did. 

,  I  do  most  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  success  of  your 
publication,  and  have  no  doubt  that  my  piopbecT 
concerning  your  success  in  greater  matters  wiQ 
be  fulfilled.  We  are  naturally  pleased  when  our 
friends  approve  what  we  approve  ourselves;  how 
much  then  must  I  he  pleased,  when  you  speak  so 
kindly  of  Johnny !  I  know  him  to  be  all  that  yoo 
think  him,  and  love  him  entirely. 

Adieu!  We  expect  you  at  Christmas,  and  shaD 
therefore  rejoice  when  Christmas  comes.  Let  no 
thing  interfere.  Ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESCL 

We^on,  Nov.  30,  Vm. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

I  oiTE  you  many  thanks  for  your  rhymes,  and 
ibr  your  verses  without  luyme;  for  your  poetical 
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di^ilo^e  between  wood  and  rtone;  between  Ho- 
mer's bead,  and  the  head  of  Samuel;  kindly  in- 
tended, I  know  weU,  for  my  amuflement,  and  that 
amused  me  much. 

The  Bucceesor  of  the  deik  defunct,  ioft  whom  I 
used  to  write  mortuaiy  venes,  arrived  here  thu 
rooming,  with  a  xeoomofiendatoiy  letter  for  Joe 
Rye,  and  an  humble  petition  of  his  own,  entreat- 
ing roe  to  assist  him  as  I  had  assisted  fani  prede- 
cessor. I  have  undertaken  the  service,  although 
with  no  little  reluctance,  being  involved  in  many 
arrears  on  other  subjects,  and  having  very  little 
dependence  at  present  on  my  ability  to  write  at  alL 
I  proceed  cxacty  as  when  you  were  here— a  letter 
now  and  then  belbre  break&st,  and  the  rest  of  my 
time  all  holiday;  if  holiday  it  may  be  called,  that 
is  spent  chiefly  in  moping  and  musing,  and  "fare- 
casting'  the  faahion  of  uncertain  evils." 

The  fever  on  my  spirits  has  harassed  me  much, 
and  I  have  never  had  so  good  a  night,  nor  so  quiet 
a  rising,  since  you  went,  as  on  this  very  morning. 
A  relief  that  I  account  particolariy  seasonable  and 
propitious,  because  1  had,  in  my  intentions,  de- 
voted this  morning  to  you,  and  could  not  have  ful- 
filled those  intentions,  had  I  been  as  spiritless  as 
I  generally  am. 

I  am  glad  that  Johnson  is  in  no  haste  for  Mil- 
ton, for  I  seem  myself  not  likely  to  address  myself 
presently  to  that  concern,  with  any  prospect  of 
euixess;  yet  something  now  and  then,  like  a  se- 
cret whisper,  assures  and  encourages  me  that  it 
will  yet  be  done.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY  ESO. 

Weston,  Nov.  25, 1793. 

How  shall  I  thank  you  enough  for  the  interest 
you  take  in  my  future  Miltonic  labours,  and  the 
anistanoe  you  promised  me  in  the  performance 
of  themi  I  will  some  time  or  other,  if  I  live,  and 
ive  a  poet,  acknowledge  your  friendship  in  some 
af  my  best  verse;  the  most  suitable  return  one, 
poet  can  make  to  another;  in  the  mean  time,Ilove 
you,  and  am  sensible  of  all  your  kindness.  Yon 
wish  me  warm  in  my  work,  and  I  ardently  wish 
the  same ;  but  when  I  shall  be  so,  God  only  knows. 
My  melancholy,  which  seemed  a  little  alleviated 
for  a  few  days,  has  gathered  about  me  again,  with 
as  black  a  cloud  as  ever;  the  consequence  is  abso- 
lute incapacity  to  begin. 

I  was  for  some  vears  &tge  writer  to  the  town 
of  Northampton,  being  employed  by  the  derk  of 
the  principal  parish  there,  to  ffamish  him  with  an 
annual  copy  c^  verses  proper  to  be  printed  at  the 
foot  of  his  bill  of  mortality;  but  the  clerk  died, 
and  hearing  nothing  for  two  years  from  his  suo- 
eessor,  I  well  hoped  that  I  was  out  of  my  office. 
The  other  morning  however  Sam  announced  the 


new  clerk;  he  came  to  solicit  the  same  service  as 
I  had  rendered  his  ptedeoessor,  and  I  reluctantly 
complied;  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  I  was  cap»* 
ble.  I  have  however  achieved  that  labour,  and  I 
hope  nothing  more.  I  am  just  sent  for  up  to  Mary, 
dear  Mary !  Adieu  I  she  is  as  well  as  when  I  left 
you,  I  would  I  could  say  better.  Remember  us  both 
oflfecdonately  to  your  sweet  boy,  and  trust  me  for 
being  Most  tndy  yours,  W.  C 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

MT  DEiR  SIR,  Weston,  Dee,  16,  1793. 

Wjs  differ  so  little,  that  it  is  pity  we  should  not 
agree.  The  possibility  of  restoring  our  diseased 
government  is,  I  think,  the  only  point  on  which 
we  are  not  of  one  mind.  If  you  are  right,  and  it 
can  not  be  touched  in  the  medical  way,  without 
danger  of  absolute  ruin  to  the  constitution,  keep 
the  doctors  at  a  distant,  say  I — and  let  us  live  as 
long  as  we  can.  But  perhaps  phyncians  might 
be  found  of  dull  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  were 
they  but  as  willing  as  able.  Who  are  they  1  Not 
those  honest  blunderers  the  mob,  but  our  goveraon 
themselves.  As  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  indivi- 
dual to  be  honest  if  he  will,  any  body  of  men  are, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  equally  poesessed  of  the  same 
option.  For  I  can  never  persuade  myself  to  think 
the  worid  so  constituted  by  the  author  of  it,  and 
human  society,  which  is  his  ordinance,  so  shabby 
a  business,  that  the  buying  and  selling  of  votes 
and  consdences  should  be  essential  to  its  existence. 
As  to  multiplied  representation,  I  know  not  that 
I  foresee  any  great  advantage  likely  to  arise  from 
that  Provided  there  be  but  a  reasimable  number 
of  reasonable  heads  laid  together  for  the  good  of 
the  nation,  the  end  may  as  well  be  answered  bj 
five  hundred,  as  it  would  be  by  a  thousand,  and 
perhaps  better.  But  then  they  should  be  honest 
as  well  as  wise;  and  in  order  thai  they  may  be 
so,  they  should  put  it  out  of  thcirown  power  to  be 
otherwise.  Tlds  they  might  certainly  do,  if  they 
would ;  and  would  they  do  it,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  any  great  mischief  would  ensue.  You  say, 
"somebody  must  have  influence,"  but  I  see  no 
necesdty  for  it.  Let  integrity  of  intention  and  a 
duo  share  of  ability  be  supposed,  and  the  influence 
will  be  in  the  right  place,  it  will  all  centre  in  the 
zeal  and  good  of  the  nation.  That  will  iufluenco 
thdr  debates  and  deddons,  and  nothing  else  ought 
to  do  it.  You  will  say  perhaps  that,  wise  men 
and  honest  men  as  they  are  supposed,  they  aia 
yet  liable  to  be  split  into  almost  as  many  cKlftr- 
ences  of  opinion  as  there  are  individuals:  but  1 
rather  think  not  It  is  observed  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  each  aiway» 
approved  and  seconded  the  plans  and  views  of  tha 
other:  and  the  reason  given  for  it  is,  that  they 
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wen  men  of  equal  ability.  The  same  caoae  that 
could  make  two  unanimoua/ would  make  twenty 
eo;  and  would  at  leaat  aecuie  a  majority  among 
aa  many  hnndrada.  As  to  the  reformation  of  the 
ehurch,  I  want  none,  unlets  by  a  better  provision 
for  the  inferior  clergy;  and  if  that  could  be  brought 
about  by  emaciating  a  little  some  of  our  too  corpu- 
lent dignitaries,  I  should  be  well  contented. 

The  diawnters,  I  think,  catholics  and  others, 
have  aU  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  all  other  Eng- 
lishmen, because  to  deprive  them  is  pereecution ; 
and  persecution  on  any  account,  but  especially  on 
a  religious  one,  is  an  abomination.  But  after  all, 
valeal  respubliea.  I  love  my  country,  I  love  my 
king,  and  I  wish  peace  and  prosperity  to  Old  Eng- 
land. Adieu.    W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESGU 

ITetton,  Dee.  36,  1792. 

That  I  may  not  be  silent  till  my  silence  alarms 
yon,  I  snatch  a  moment  to  tell  you  that  although 
tofv^jourt  tri§te  I  am  not  worw  than  usual,  but  my 
opportunities  of  writing  are  paueiJUd^  as  perhaps 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  dared  to  say,  and  the  few 
that  I  have  are  shortened  by  company. 

Give  my  love  to  dear  Tom,  and  thank  him  for 
his  very  apposite  extract,  which  I  should  be  happy 
indeed  to  turn  to  any  account  How  often  do  I 
wish,  in  the  course  of  every  day,  that  I  could  be 
employed  once  more  in  poetiy,  and  how  often  of 
course  that  this  Miltonic  trap  had  never  caught  me ! 
The  year  ninety-two  shall  stand  chronicled  in  my 
lemembrance  as  the  most  melancholy  that  I  have 
ever  known,  except  the  few  weeks  that  I  spent  at 
Eartham;  and  sudi  it  has  been  principally,  because 
being  engaged  to  Milton,  I  felt  myself  no  longer 
fine  for  any  other  engagement.  That  ill-fated 
work,  impracticable  in  itself,  has  made  every  thing 
else  impracticable. 

*  *  *  I  am  very  Pindaric,  and  obliged  to  be 
so  by  the  hurry  of  the  hour.  My  friends  are  come 
down  to  breakfast    Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  Wuton^  Jan.  6,  1793. 

I  SEIZE  a  passing  moment  merely  to  say  that  I 
feel  for  your  distresses,  and  sincerely  pity  you ;  and 
I  shall  be  happy  to  learn  from  your  next,  that  your 
sister's  amendment  has  superseded  the  necessity 
you  feared  of  a  journey  to  London.  Your  candid 
account  of  the  effect  that  your  afflictions  have  both 
on  youi  spirits  and  temper  I  can  perfectly  under- 
■tand,  having  laboured  much  in  inat  ^se  myself^ 
and  periiaps  more  than  any  man.    It  is  in  such  a 


school,  however,  that  we  must  learn.  If  we  ever 
truly  leam  it,  the  natural  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  and  of  our  own  in  particular,  together  with  the 
consequence  that  necesMrily  foUows  such  wretch- 
ed premises;  our  indispensable  need  of  the  atono- 
mont,  and  our  inexpressible  obligations  to  him  who 
made  it  This  reflection  can  not  escape  a  think- 
ing mind,  looking  back  on  thoseebullitk>Dsof  fxet- 
fulness  and  impatience,  to  which  it  has  yielded  in 
a  season  of  great  affliction. 

Having  lately  had  company  who  left  ns  only  od 
the  fourth,  I  have  done  nothing  indeed,  since  my 
return  from  Sussex,  except  a  trifle  or  two,  which 
it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  vinite.  Milton  hanga 
in  doubt,  neither  spirits  nor  opportunity  suffice  me 
for  that  labour.  I  regret  continually  that  I  ever 
suffered  myself  to  be  perraaded  to  undertake  it 
The  meet  that  I  hope  to  effect  is  a  complete  revir 
sal  of  my  own  Homer.  Johnson  told  my  friend,* 
who  has  just  left  me,  that  it  will  begin  to  be  re- 
viewed in  the  next  Analytical,  and  that  he  hoptd 
the  review  of  it  would  not  offend  me.  By  this  1 
understand  that  if  I  am  not  offended,  it  vrill  be 
owing  more  to  my  own  equanimity,  than  to  the 
mildness  of  the  critic.  So  be  it !  He  wUl  put  as 
opportunity  of  victory  over  myself  into  my  handi, 
and  I  will  endeavour  not  to  lose  it !  Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER,  fFetton,  JoT^  20,  1793b 

Now  I  know  that  you  are  safe,  I  treat  you,  as 
you  see,  with  a  philoeophical  indifference,  not  ac- 
knowledging your  kind  and  immediate  answer  to 
anxious  inquiries,  till  it  suits  my  own  convenience. 
I  have  learned,  however,  from  my  late  soUdtode, 
that  not  only  you,  but  yours,  interest  me  to  a  de- 
gree, that,  should  any  thing  happen  to  either  of 
you,  would  be  very  inconsistent  with  my  peace. 
Sometimes  I  thought  that  you  were  extremely  iB, 
and  once  or  twice  that  yon  were  dead.  As  often 
some  tragedy  reached  my  ear  concerning  little  Tom. 
"  O,  eoTue  menUM  hominum  f*  How  liable  are  we 
to  a  thousand  imporitions,  and  how  indebted  to  ho- 
nest old  Time,  who  never  fails  to  undeceive  w! 
Whatever  you  had  in  prospect  you  acted  kindly 
by  me  not  to  make  me  partaker  of  your  expecta- 
tions, for  I  have  a  spirit,  if  not  so  sanguine  as 
youn,  yet  thai  would  have  waited  for  your  coming 
vrith  anxious  impatience,  and  have  been  dismally 
mortified  by  the  disappointment  Had  you  come, 
and  come  without  notice  too,  you  would  not  have 
surprised  us  more,  than  (as  the  matter  was  man- 
aged) we  were  surprised  at  the  arrival  of  your  pic- 
ture. It  reached  us  in  the  evening,  after  tbeshut- 
ten  vrere  closed,  at  a  time  when  a  chaise  n^gbt 
actually  have  brought  you  vrithout  giving  us  the 
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leant  pievioos  iutimation.  Then  it  was,  that  Sa- 
mael,  "with  hia  cheerfu]  countenance,  appeared  at 
the  study  door,  and  with  a  voice  aa  cheerful  aa  hia 
looks,  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Haylej ia  come.  Madam!'' 
We  both  started,  and  in  the  same  moment  cried, 
*'  Mr.  Hayley  come !  and  where  la  he  1"  The 
next  moment  corrected  our  mistake,  and  finding 
Nlary'a  voice  grow  suddenly  tremulous,  I  turned 
and  saw  her  weeping. 

I  do  nothing,  notwithstanding  all  your  exhortar 
lions :  my  idleness  is  a  proof  against  them  all*,  or 
to  speak  more  truly,  my  difficulties  are  so.  Some- 
rhing  indeed  I  do.  I  play  at  pu8h|nn  with  Homer 
every  morning  before  breakfast,  fingering  and  po- 
Ashing,  as  Paris  did  his  armour.  I  have  lately  had 
a  letter  from  Dublin  on  that  subject,  which  has 
pleased  me.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

MY  DEAREST  HATLET,     WesioTif  Jan.  29,  1793. 

I  TRULY  sympathize  with  you  under  your  weight 
of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  our  good  Samaritan.  But 
be  not  broken-hearted,  my  friend!    Remember, 
the  loss  of  those  we  love  is  the  condition  on  which 
we  live  ourselves;  and  that  he  who  chooses  his 
friends  wisely  from  among  the  excellent  of  the 
earth,  has  a  sure  ground  to  hope  concerning  them 
when  they  die,  that  a  merciful  God  has  made  them 
far  happier  than  they  could  be  here,  and  that  we 
shall  join  them  soon  again.    This  is  solid  comfort, 
could  we  but  avail  ourselves  of  it ;  but  I  confiiss 
the  difficulty  of  doing  so.    Sorrow  is  like  the  deaf 
adder,  "  that  hears  not  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely ;"  and  I  feel  so  much 
myself  for  the  death  of  Austin,  that  my  own  diief 
consolation  is,  that  I  had  never  seen  him.    Live 
yourself,  I  beseech  you,  for  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
you,  that  I  can  by  no  means  spare  you,  and  will 
live  as  long  aa  it  shall  please  GKxl  to  permit    I 
know  you  set  some  value  on  me,  therefore  let  that 
promise  comfort  you,  and  give  us  not  reason  to  say, 
like  David's  servant,  "  We  know  that  it  would 
have  pleased  thee  more  if  all  we  had  died,  than 
this  one,  for  whom  thou  art  inconsolable."    You 
have  still  Romney  and  Carwardine,  and  Gkiy,  and 
me,  my  poor  Mary,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
betdde;  as  many,  1  suppose,  as  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  spending  a  day  with  you.    He  who  has 
the  most  friends  must  necessarily  kse  the  most, 
and  he  whose  firiends  are  numerous  as  youn  may 
the  better  spare  a  part  of  them.    It  is  a  changing 
transient  scene :  yet  a  little  while,  and  this  poor 
dream  of  life  will  be  over  with  all  of  us — The  Uv- 
tng,  and  they  who  live  unhappy,  they  are  indeed 
Mibjects  of  sorrow.    Adieu,  my  beloved  fiiend, 

Ever  youn,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESGL 

Weston,  Feb.  5,  1793. 
In  this  last  revisal  of  my  work  (the  Homer)  * 
have  made  a  number  of  small  improvements,  am 
am  now  more  convinced  than  ever,  having  exercls 
ed  a  cooler  judgment  upon  it  than  before  I  could, 
that  the  translation  will  make  its  way.  There 
must  be  time  for  the  conquest  of  vehement  and 
long  rooted  prejudice;  but  without  much  self-par- 
tiality, I  believe  that  the  conquest  vrill  be  made  - 
and  am  certain  that  I  should  be  of  the  same  o}ii 
nion,  were  the  work  another  man's.  I  shall  soon 
have  finished  the  Odyssey,  and  when  I  have,  will 
send  the  corrected  copy  ofboth  to  Johnson.  Adiou. 

W.  C 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Feb.  10,  1793 

My  pens  are  all  apUt,  and  my  Inkglaaa  Sa  dry ; 
Neither  wH,  common  aenae,  nor  ideaa  here  L 

In  vain  has  it  been  that  I  have  made  several  at- 
tempts to  write  since  I  came  from  Sussex;  unleiMi 
more  comfortable  days  arrive  than  I  have  the  con- 
fidence to  look  for,  there  is  an  end  of  all  writing 
with  mc.  I  have  no  spirits :  when  the  Rose  came^ 
I  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  lus  coming  by  a  nighti> 
ly  dose  of  laudanum — twelve  drops  suffice;  brt 
without  them  I  am  devoured  by  melancholy. 

A-propos  of  the  Rose!  His  wife  in  her  poIiticaA 
notions  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  yourself— loya. 
in  the  extreme.  Therefore,  if  you  find  her  thus 
inclined,  when  you  become  acquainted  vrith  her 
you  must  not  place  her  resemblance  of  yourself  to 
the  account  of  her  admiration  of  you,  for  she  is 
your  likeness  ready  made.  In  fact,  we  are  all  of 
one  mind,  about  government  matten,  and  not- 
withstanding your  opinbn,  the  Rose  is  himself  a 
Whig,  and  I  am  a  Whig,  and  you,  my  dear,  are 
a  Tory,  and  all  the  Tories  now-a-days  call  all  the 
Whigs  Republicans.  How  the  deuce  you  came 
to  be  a  Tory  is  best  known  to  yourself;  you  have 
to  answer  for  this  novelty  to  the  shades  of  your 
anceston,  who  were  always  Whigs,  ever  since  we 
had  any.    Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESGL 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Feb.  17, 1793 

I  HAVE  read  the  critique  of  my  work  in  the  Ana 
lytical  Review,  and  am  happy  to  have  fidlen  into 
the  hands  of  a  critic,  rigorous  enough  indeed,  but 
a  scholar  and  a  man  of  sense,  and  who  does  not 
deliberately  intend  me  mischief    I  am   betle 
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|4eMed  indeed  that  he  censures  aomeUuDgB,  thsn'tartaimngiialieeaaiidiraBiiEsmtfaeiisftsnlvaT 
1  sbopkl  haw  been  with  nnmixed  eommendation, '  The  hony  in  whida  I  wnte  would  not  maSa  rx 
tat  ha  ccnsoie  wiD  (to  nse  the  new  diplomatic  to  send  jdd  manj  in  ictms,  had  I  man j  to  aesjt, 
fenn)  aeeiedit  his  piaises.  In  his  particnbr  re- ,  but  onlj  two  or  three  pRsent  thema^iies. 
maiks  he  is  fiir  the  most  part  right,  and  1  shall '  Fiogs  wiD  feed  on  wmma.  I  savrm  ing  gatber- 
be  the  better  lor  them;  bat  in  his  gcnend  cnics  I  ing  into  his  gnlkt  an  eartb-wonn  as  Iv^  as  hio 
thick  he  asierts  too  largelv,  and  m«e  than  he  self;  it  eost  him  time  and  labour,  bni  at  last  he 
eoQ*d  prove.    With  reelect  to  inversions  in  part^  succeeded. 

culsr,  I  know  thatthey  do  not  abonnd.  Once tbev  Mn.  Unwin  and  I,  craeaing  a  faanodk,  naw  iz^ 
did,  and  I  had  Milton's  example  for  it,  not  dis-  the  foot-bridge  somewhat  at  the  bottom  of  the  w 
approved  by  A«^^««"     But  on ^'s  Rmon>  ter  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  flower.    0> 


strance  against  them,  I  expunged  the  most,  and  serving  it  attentively,  we  found  that  it  eoosi^rj 
in  my  new  edition  shall  have  fewer  stilL  I  know  of «  circular  assemblage  of  minnowB ;  tiieir  hczJi 
that  they  give  dignity,  and  am  sorry  to  part  with  all  met  in  a  centre;  and  their  tails  dfver^it^  a 
them,  but,  to  parody  an  old  proverb,  he  who  lives  equal  distances,  and  being  elevated  above  tb*  i 
in  the  year  ninety-three,  must  do  as  in  the  year  heads,  gave  them  the  appcaimnoe  of  a  flower  hsit' 
ninety-three  is  done  by  othen.  The  same  remark  blown.  One  was  longer  than  the  rest ;  and  as  oft^ti 
I  have  to  make  on  his  censure  of  inharmonious  as  a  straggler  came  in  sight,  he  quitted  his  ph-f 
lines.  I  know  them  to  be  much  fewer  than  he  as-  to  pursue  him,  and  havii^  driven  hiis  away.  & 
serts,  and  not  more  in  number  than  I  accounted  returned  to  it  again,  no  other  ndnnowr  oflering  to 
indispensably  neocanry  to  a  due  variation  of  ca- '  take  it  in  his  absence.  Thk  we  aawr  him  do  «- 
dence.  I  have,  however,  now  in  conformity  with  I  veral  times.  The  object  that  had  attached  thfn 
modem  taste,  (overmuch  delicate  in  my  mind)  all  was  a  dead  minnow,  which  they  seemeJ  to  ht 
given  to  a  fer  greater  number  of  them  a  flow  as  devouring. 


smooth  as  oil.    A  few  I  retain,  and  will,  in  com 
phment  to  my  own  judgment.    He  thinks  me  too 
faithful  to  compound  epithets  in  the  introductory 


After  a  very  rainy  day,  I  saw  on  one  of  i^ 
flower  borders  what  seemed  a  long  hair,  hot  il 
had  a  waving,  twining  motion.  Considering  moR 


lines,  and  I  know  his  reason.    He  fears,  lest  the  nearly,  I  found  it  alive,  and  endued  with  spoota- 


English  reader  should  blaipe  Homer,  whom  be 
idolizes,  though  hardly  more  than  I,  for  such  con- 
stant repetitioiL  But  them  I  shall  not  alter.  They 
are  necessary  to  a  just  representation  of  the  origi- 
nal. In  the  aflhir  of  Outis,  I  shall  throw  him 
flat  on  his  back  by  an  unanswerable  argument, 
which  I  shall  give  in  a  note,  and  with  which  1  am 
furnished  by  Mrs.  Unwin.  So  much  for  hyper- 
critidsm,  which  has  run  away  with  all  my  paper. 

This  critic  by  the  way  is ,  I  know  him  by 

infalUble  indications.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  Weston,  Feb.  23,  1793. 

My  eyes,  which  have  long  been  inflamed,  will 
hardly  serve  me  for  Homer,  and  oblige  me  to  make 
All  my  letters  short.  You  have  ooligcd  me  much 
l;y  lending  me  so  speedily  the  remainder  of  your 
tio%es.  I  have  begun  with  them  again,  and  And 
them,  as  before,  very  much  to  the  purpose.  More 
to  the  purpose  they  could  not  have  been,  hod  you 
been  poetiy  professor  already.  I  rejoice  sincerely 
in  the  prospect  you  have  of  that  ofKce,  which, 
whatever  may  be  your  own  thoughts  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  am  sure  you  will  fill  with  great  sufficiency. 
Would  that  my  interest  and  power  to  serve  yon 
were  greater  I  One  string  to  my  bow  I  have,  and 
000  only,  which  shall  not  be  idle  for  want  of  my 
ncrtioni.    I  thank  you  likewise  for  your  very  en- 


neity ,  but  could  not  discover  at  the  ends  of  it  eitbpr 
head  or  tail,  or  any  distincdon  of  parts.  I  carriAJ 
it  into  the  house,  when  the  air  of  a  warm  tooo. 
dried  and  kiUed  it  presently.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCL 

Peb.  34,  1793. 

Your  letter  (so  full  of  kindness,  and  so  exactly 
in  unison  with  my  own  feelings  for  you)  should 
have  had,  as  it  de8cr\'ed  to  have,  an  earlier  an- 
swer, had  I  not  been  perpetually  tormented  with 
inflamed  eyes,  which  are  a  sad  hindrance  to  oae  in 
every  thing.  But  to  make  amends,  if  I  do  not 
send  you  an  eariy  answer,  I  send  you  at  least  a 
speedy  ope,  being  obliged  to  write  as  fast  as  mv 
pen  can  trot,  that  I  may  shorten  the  time  of  poring 
upon  paper  as  much  as  possible.  Homer  too  has 
been  another  hindrance,  for  always  when  I  can 
see,  which  is  only  about  two  hpuis  every  moniing, 
and  not  at  all  by  candlelight,  I  devote  myself  to 
him,  being  in  haste  to  send  him  a  second  time  to 
the  press,  that  nothing  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
Milton.  By  the  way,  where  are  my  dear  Tom's 
remarks,  which  I  long  to  have,  and  must  have 
soon,  or  they  will  come  too  latel 

Oh!  you  rogue!  what  would  you  pve  to  have 
such  a  dream  about  Mflton,  as  I  had  about  a  week 
since  1  I  dreamed,  that  being  in  a  house  m  the  dty, 
and  with  much  company,  looking  towaidb  the 
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lower  end  of  the  room  fitoiii  the  upper  end  of  it,  I  nee,  and  I  have  a  horror  boUi  of  them  and  theb 
descried  a  figure  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  principles.  Todtos  is  oextainly  living  now,  and 
Milton's.  He  was  very  gravely,  but  very  neatly  the  quotations  you  sent  me  can  be  nothing  but  ex- 
attired  in  the  fashion  of  his  day,  and  had  a  coun-  tracts  from  some  letter  of  his  to  yourself. 


tenance  which  filled  me  with  those  feelings  that 
an  affectionate  child  has  for  a  beloved  father,  such, 
for  initance,  as  Tom  has  for  you.  My  first  thought 
was  wonder,  where  he  could  have  been  concealed 
so  many  years;  my  second, «.  transport  of  joy  to 
find  him  still  ahve;  my  third,  another  transport  to 


YoiUB  ainoerely,  W.  G. 


TO  MR.  THOMAS  HAYLEY. 


Weston,  March  14, 1793. 


find  myself  in  his  company;  and  my  fourth,  a  re-  my  dear  little  critic, 
solution  to  accost  hnn.  I  did  so,  and  he  received  -  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  observations,  on 
me  with  a  complacence,  in  which  I  saw  equal  which  I  set  an  higher  value,  because  they  have 
sweetness  and  dignity.  I  spoke  of  his  Paradise  instructed  me  as  much,  and  have  entertained  me 
Lost,  as  every  man  must,  who  is  worthy  to  speak  more  than  all  the  other  strictures  of  our  public 
of  it  at  all,  and  told  him  a  long  story  of  the  man-  judges  in  these  matters.  Perhaps  I  am  not  much 
ner  in  which  it  affected  me,  when  I  first  discovered  more  pleased  with  shameless  wolf^  &c.  than  you. 
It,  being  at  that  time  a  schoolboy.  He  answered  But  what  is  to  be  done,  my  little  manl  Coarse  as 
me  by  a  smile,  and  a  gentle  inclination  of  his  head,  the  expressions  are,  they  are  no  more  than  equiva- 
He  then  grasped  my  hand  affectionately,  and  with  lent  to  those  of  Homer.  The  invective  of  the  an- 
a  smfle  that  channed  me,  said,  "Well,  you  for  dents  was  never  tempered  with  good  manners,  as 
your  part  will  do  well  also;"  at  hut  recoUectiTig  your  papa  can  tell  you:  and  my  business,  you 
bis  great  age  (for  I  undentpod  him  to  be  two  hun-  j  know,  i?,  not  to  be  more  polite  than  my  author,  but 
red  years  old)  I  feared  that  I  niight  fatigue  him  by  to  represent  him  as  closely  as  I  can. 
much  talking,  I  took  my  leave,  and  he  took  his,  |  Dishonoured  foul  I  have  wiped  away  for  the 
with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  good-breeding,  reason  you  give,  which  is  a  vciy  just  one,  and  the 
His  penon,  his  features,  his  manner,  were  all  so '  present  reading  is  this, 
perfectly  characteristic,  that  I  am  persuaded  an 
apparition  of  him  could  not  represent  him  more 
completely.  This  may  be  said  to  havo  been  one 
of  the  dreams  of  Pindus,  may  it  noti 

How  truly  I  rejoice  that  you  have  recovered 
Guy;  that  man  won  my  heart  the  moment  I  saw 
him;  give  my  love  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  am  truly 
glad  he  is  alive  again. 

There  is  much  sweetness  in  those  lines  from 
the  sonneteer  of  Avon,  and  not  a  little  in  dear 
Tom's,  an  earnest,  I  trust,  of  good  things  to  come. 

WilJi  Mary's  kind  love,  I  must  now  conclude 
myself, 

My  dear  brother,  ever  yours,  LIPPUS. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

i(T  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wctton,  March  4,  1793. 

Since  I  received  your  last  I  have  been  much 
indisposed,  very  blind,  and  very  busy.  But  I  have 
not  suffered  all  these  evils  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  While  the  winter  lasted  I  was  miserable 
with  a  fever  on  my  spirits;  when  the  spring  began 
to  approach  I  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  in 
my  eyes;  and  ever  since  I  have  been  able  to  use 
them,  have  been  employed  in  giving  more  last 
touches  to  Homer,  who  is  on  the  point  of  going  to 
tne  press  again. 

Though  you  are  Tory,  I  believe,  and  I  am 
Whig,  our  sentiments  oonoeming  the  madcaps  of 
Fxauoe  are  much  the  same.    They  are  a  terriUe 


"Who  had  dar'd  dlthoaour  thus 
The  life  itself  Ac 

Your  objection  to  kindler  of  the  fires  of  Heaven, 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  anticipate,  and  expunged 
the  dirty  ambiguity  some  time  since,  wondering 
not  a  little  that  I  had  ever  admitted  it. 

The  fault  you  find  with  the  two  first  verses  of 
Nestor's  speech  discovers  such  a  degree  of  just 
discernment,  that  but  for  your  papa's  assurance  to 
the  contrary,  I  roust  have  suspected  him  as  the 
author  of  that  remark:  much  as  I  should  have  re- 
spected it,  if  it  had  been  so,  I  value  it,  I  assure 
you,  my  little  firiend,  still  more  as  yours.  In  the 
new  edition  the  passage  will  be  found  thus  al- 
tered: 

Alas  I  great  sorrow  falls  on  Oreeee  ffvday, 
Priam,  and  Priam'a  sodb^  with  all  In  'Rray— 
Oh  I  how  will  they  exult,  and  in  iheir  hearts 
Triumph,  once  h^rin^  of  this  broU  between 
The  pnme  of  Greece,  in  council,  and  In  arms. 

Where  the  word  reel  suggests  to  you  the  idea 
of  a  drunken  mountain,  it  performs  the  service  to 
which  I  destined  it.  It  is  a  bold  metaphor;  but 
justified  by  one  of  the  sublimest  passages  in  scrip- 
ture, compared  with  the  sublimity  of  which  even 
that  of  Homer  suffen  humiliation. 

It  is  God  himself,  who,  speaking,  I  think,  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  says, 

"  The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunk 
aid."   With  equal  boldness,  in  the  same  scripture^ 
the  poetry  of  which  was  never  equalled,  mountains 
are  said  to  skip,  to  break  out  into  singing,  and  the 
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fidds  to  clap  their  hands.   I  intend,  thefeftn,  that 
nj  Olympus  ihali  be  itiU  tipij. 

The  accuracy  of  your  last  remark,  in  which 
yon  convicted  me  of  a  biiH,delightB  me.  A  figfor 
an  critics  but  yoo!  The  blockheads  could  not  find 
it    It  shall  stand  thus, 

Homer  was  more  upon  his  guard  than  to  commit 
such  a  blander,  fi>r  he  says. 

And  now,  my  dear  little  censor,  once  more  ac- 
cept my  thanks.  I  only  regret  that  your  strictures 
are  so  few,  being  just  and  sensible  as  they  are. 

Tell  your  papa  that  he  shall  hear  from  me  soon; 
oocept  mine,  and  my  dear  invalid's  affectionate  re- 
membrances. Ever  yours.  W.  C. 


A&n!   The  dock 

■V  MinnTTi 


W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa. 

MY  DEAH  iiAYLET,  Wetton,  March  19, 1793. 

I  AM  so  busy  every  morning  before  breakfast 
(my  only  opportunity),  strutting  and  stalking  in 
Homeric  stilts,  that  yon  ought  to  account  it  an  in- 
stance of  marvellous  grace  and  favour,  that  I  con- 
descend to  write  even  to  you.  Sometimes  1  am 
seriously  almost  crazrd  with  the  multiplicity  of  the 
matters  before  me,  and  the  little  or  no  time  that  I 
have  for  them;  and  sometimes  I  repose  myeelf 
after  the  fatigue  of  that  distraction  on  the  pillow 
of  despair;  a  pillow  which  has  often  served  me  in 
time  of  need,  and  is  become,  by  fiequent  use,  if  not 
very  comfortable,  at  least  convenient!  So  reposed, 
I  laugh  at  the  worid,  and  say,  "Yes,  you  may 
gape  and  expect  both  Homer  and  Milton  ftom  me, 
but  ni  be  hanged  if  ever  you  get  them." 

In  Homer  you  must  know  I  am  advanced  as  &r 
as  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  leaving  nothing 
behind  me  that  can  reasonably  offend  the  most 
fastidious:  and  I  deagn  him  for  public  appearance 
in  his  new  dress  as  soon  as  posdble,  for  a  reason 
which  any  poet  may  guess,  iif  he  vnll  but  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

You  forbid  me  to  tantalize  yon  with  an  mvita- 
Unn  to  Weston,  and  yet  invito  me  to  Eartham! — 
No!  no!  there  is  no  snch  happiness  in  store  ibr 
me  at  present  Had  I  rambled  at  all,  I  was  under 
promise  to  all  my  dear  mother's  kindred  to  go  to 
Norfolk,  and  they  are  dying  to  see  me;  but  I  have 
old  them,  that  die  they  must,  for  I  can  not  go;  and 
ergo,  as  you  will  perceive,  can  go  nowhere  else. 

Thanks  for  Mazarine's  epitaph !  it  is  ftiU  of  wit- 
ty parodox,  and  is  written  with  a  force  and  severity 
wliich  sufiiciently  bespeak  the  author.  I  account 
t  an  inestimable  curiosity,  and  shsll  be  happy 
when  time  shall  serve,  with  your  aid,  to  make  a 
^nod  translation  of  it.    But  that  will  be  a  stubborn 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MT  DSAB  FBCEND,        ITcflom,  Mordk  97,  V7SX 

I  MUST  send  you  aBneof  congratnladiw  aa.  & 
event  of  yoor  transaction  with  JotuMman,  snee  yr^ 
I  know  partake  with  me  m  the  pleaMDe  I  Beem 
firom  it.  Few  of  my  oonoeras  hsvB  been  so  li^ 
pily  condnded.  I  am  now  satisfied  with  my  book- 
setter,  as  I  have  substantial  cause  to  be,  and  s£- 
count  myself  in  good  hands;  a 
pleasant  to  me  as  any  other  part  of  nny 
for  I  love  deariy  to  be  able  to  confide  with  iQ  iet 
heart  in  those  vrith  whom  I  amcoiixiected,Qfvl&: 
kind  soever  the  connexion  may  be. 

The  question  of  printing  or  not  prmting  ike  al- 
terations, seems  difficult  to  decide.  IftheysiTBt 
printed,  I  shall  perhaps  disoblige 
of  the  first  edition;  and  if  they  are,  many 
of  them,  perhaps  a  great  nujoritj,  wiD  newres.** 
about  them.  As  far  as  I  have  gone  I  have  ai%^ 
a  fair  copy,  and  when  I  have  finished  the  whdt 
will  send  them  to  Johnson,  together  with  the  e- 
terieaved  volumes.  He  will  see  in  a  few  niiaolB 
what  it  will  be  best  to  do,  and  by  his  jodgnni  2 
shall  be  determined.  The  opinion  to  which  I  zBcat 
incline  is,  that  they  ought  to  be  printed  aepanath 
for  they  are  many  of  them  rather  long,  hers  and 
there  a  whole  speech,  or  a  whole  simile,  and  tb 
verbal  and  lineal  variations  are  so  numeRNis,  thai 
altogether,  I  apprehend,  they  will  give  a  near  ah 
to  the  woik,  and  I  hope  a  much  improved  one. 

I  foigot  to  say  in  the  proper  place  theft  soDe 
notes,  although  but  veiy  &w,  I  have  added  aheadj, 
and  may  perhaps  see  here  and  there  opportmiisy 
for  a  few  more.  But  notes  being  little  wanted,  es- 
pecially by  people  at  all  conversant  with  elasocal 
literature,  as  most  readera  of  Homer  are,  I  am  per- 
suaded that,  were  they  numerous,  they  would  be 
deemed  an  incumbrance.  I  shall  write  to  Johnsoe 
soon,  perhaps  to-morrow,  and  then  shall  say  the 
same  thing  to  him. 

In  ipoini  of  health  We  continue  much  the 
Our  united  love,  and  many  thanks  for  your 
peroos  negotiationaj  attend  yourself  and  whole 
family,  and  especially  my  little  namesake.  Adieo. 

W.C 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa 

7^  Lodgt,  April  11,  Vm. 

MT  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

The  long  muster-roll  of  my  great  and  smaD  aih 
cestors  I  signed,  and  dated,  and  sent  up  to  BIr. 
Blue-mantle,  on  Monday,  aooording  to  your  dmis 
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Such  a  pompouB  affair,  drawn  out  for  my  sake, 
T^»m'"'^^  me  of  the'old  &ble  of  the  moontain  in  par- 
tmition,  and  a  mouse  the  produce.  Rest  undis- 
turbed, say  I,  their  lordly,  ducal,  and  royal  dust! 
Had  they  left  me  something  handsome,  I  should 
have  respected  them  more.  But  perhaps  ihey  did 
not  know  that  such  a  one  as  I  should  have  the 
tftonour  to  he  numbered  among  their  descendants. 
Weill  I  have  a  little  bookseller  that  makes  me 
some  amends  for  their  deficiency.  He  has  made 
me  a  present ;  an  act  of  liberality  which  I  take 
every  opportunity  to  blazon,  as  it  well  deserves. 
But  you  I  suppose  have  learned  it  already  from 
Mr.  Rose. 

Fear  not,  my  man.  You  will  acquit  yourself 
very  well  I  dare  say,  both  in  standing  for  your  de- 
gree, and  when  you  have  gained  it  A  little  tre- 
mor, and  a  little  shamefacedness  in  a  stripling,  like 
you,  are  recommendations  rather  than  otherwise; 
and  so  they  ought  to  be,  being  symptoms  of  an  in- 
genuous mind  rather  un£requent  in  this  age  of 
brass. 

What  you  say  of  your  determined  purpose,  with 
GM's  help,  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  despise  the 
shame,  gives  us  both  real  pleasure.  In  our  pedi- 
gree is  found  one  at  least  who  did  it  before  you. 
Do  you  the  like:  and  you  will  meet  him  in  Hea- 
ven, as  sure  as  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God. 
The  quarrel  that  the  world  has  with  evangelic 
men  and  doctrines,  they  would  have  with  a  host 
of  angels  in  the  human  form.  For  it  is  the  quar- 
rel of  owls  with  sunshine ;  of  ignorance  with  divine 
illumination. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Johnny !  We  shall  expect  you 
with  earned  desire  of  your  coming,  and  receive 
Tou  with  much  delight  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

Wuton,  AfyrU  23, 1793. 

MT  OEAR  FRIEND  AND  BROTHER, 

Better  Ute  than  never,  and  better  a  little  than 
none  at  alll  Had  I  been  at  liberty  to  consult  my 
inclinations,  I  would  have  answered  your  truly 
kind  and  affectionate  letter  immediately.  But  I 
am  the  busiest  man  alive;  and  when  this  epirtle  jb 
despatphed,  you  vrill  be  the  only  one  of  my  corres- 
pondents to  whom  I  shall  not  be  indebted.  While 
I  write  this,  my  poor  Maiy  sits  mute ;  which  I  can 
not  well  bear,  and  whic]i,  together  with  want  of 
time  to  write  much,  will  have  a  curtaihng  effect  on 
my  epistle. 

My  only  studying  time  is  still  given  to  Homer, 
not  to  correction  and  amendment  of  him  (for  that 
is  all  over)  but  to  vmting  notes.  Johnson  has  ex- 
pnswd  a  wish  for  some,  that  the  unlearned  may 
be  a  little  illuminated  concerning  classical  story 
fDd  the  mythology  of  the  ancients;  and  lus  be- 
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faavioar  to  me  has  been  so  liberal,  that  I  can  reibse 
him  nothing.  Poking  into  the  old  Gheek  eom^ 
mentators  blinds  me.  But  it  is  no  matter.  I  am 
the  more  like  Homer. 

Ever  yours,  my  dearest  Hayley,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT* 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  WesUm,  May  4, 1793. 

While  your  sorrow  for  our  common  loss  was 
fresh  in  your  mind,  I  would  not  write,  lest  a  letter 
on  so  distressing  a  subject  should  be  too  painful 
both  to  you  and  me;  and  now  that  I  seem  to  have 
reached  a  proper  time  fordoing  it,  the  multiplicity 
of  my  literary  business  will  hardly  afford  me  leisure. 
Both  you  and  I  have  this  comfort  when  deprived 
of  those  we  love — at  our  time  of  life  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  deprivation  can  not  be 
long.  Our  sun  is  setting  too;  and  when  the  hour 
of  rest  arrives  we  shall  rejoin  your  brother,  and 
many  whom  we  have  tenderly  loved,  our  forerun- 
ners into  a  better  country. 

I  will  say  no  more  on  a  theme  which  it  will  be 
better  perhaps  to  treat  with  brevity;  and  because 
the  introduction  of  any  other  might  seem  a  transi- 
tion too  violent,  I  will  only  add  that  Mrs.  TJnwin 
and  I  are  about  as  well  as  we  at  any  time  have 
been  within  the  last  year.    Truly  yours.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  5,  1793. 

Mt  delay  to  answer  your  last  kind  letter,  to 
which  likewise  you  desired  a  speedy  reply,  must 
have  seemed  rather  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other 
supposition  than  that  of  illness;  but  illness  has  not 
been  the  cause,  although  to  say  the  truth  I  can 
not  boast  of  having  been  lately  very  well.  Yet 
has  not  this  been  the  cause  of  my  silence,  but  your 
own  advice,  very  proper  and  earnestly  given  to 
me,  to  proceed  in  the  revisal  of  Homer.  To  this 
it  is  owing  that  instead  of  giving  an  hour  or  two 
before  breakfast  to  my  correspondence,  I  allot  that 
time  entirely  to  my  studies.  I  have  nearly  given 
the  last  touches  to  the  poetry,  and  am  now  busied 
far  more  laboriously  in  writing  notes  at  the  request 
of  my  honest  bookseller,  transmitted  to  me  in  the 
first  instance  by  you,  and  afterwards  repeated  by 
himself.  I  am  therefore  deep  in  the  old  Scholia, 
and  have  advanced  to  the  latter  part  of  Iliad  nine, 
explaining,  as  I  go,  such  passages  as  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  unlearned  readers,  and  such  only;  for  notes 
of  that  kind  are  the  notes  that  Johnson  desired.  1 
find  it  a  more  laborious  task  than  the  translation 
was,  and  shall  be  heartily  glad  when  it  is  over.  In 
the  mean  time  all  the  letters  I  receive  remalr»  un- 
answered, or  if  they  receive  an  itnswer,  it  is  al- 
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wmji  a  ahoit  one.    Such  thk  mint  h&,    Johnny 
li  heve,  having  flown  over  London. 

Hotner  I  believa  will  make  a  nroeh  mon  le- 
•peetaUe  appearance  than  heforo.  Johnaoa  now 
thinks  it  will  he  i%ht  to  make  a  aepaiate  impras- 
4on  <^the  amendments. 

W.  C. 

I  hieakiast  ereiy  morning  on  seven  or  eight 
pages  of  the  Qntk  commentators.  For  so  much  I 
am  obliged  to  read,  in  order  to  select  perhaps  three 
or  fimr  short  notes  for  the  readers  of  my  translsr 

ttOD. 

Homer  is  indeed  a  tie  upon  me  that  must  not 
on  any  account  be  broken,  till  all  his  demands  are 
satisfied ;  though  I  have  fancied  while  the  reviaal 
of  the  Odyawy  was  at  a  distance,  that  it  would  ask 
less  labour  in  the  finishing,  it  is  not  unlikely  that, 
when  1  take  it  actually  in  hand,  I  may  find  my- 
■df  mistaken.  Of  tins  at  least  1  am  sure,  that 
uneven  verse  abounds  much  more  in  it  than  it 
once  did  in  the  Iliad,  yet  to  the  latter  the  critics 
objected  on  that  account,  though  to  the  former 
never;  perhaps  because  they  had  not  read  it. 
Hereafter  they  shall  not  quarrel  with  me  on  that 
score.  The  Iliad  is  now  all  smooth  turnpike,  and 
I  will  take  equal  care  that  there  shall  be  no  jolts 
in  the  Odyisey- 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  SK1EB8T  coz,      Tfte  Lodge^  May  7,  1793. 

You  have  thought  me 'long  silent,  and  so  have 
many  others.  In  ftct  I  have  not  for  many  months 
written  punctually  to  any  but  yourself,  and  Hay- 
ky.  My  time,  the  little  I  have,  is  so  engrossed 
by  Homer,  that  I  have  at  this  moment  a  bundle 
of  unanswered  letters  by  me,  and  letten  likely  to 
he  so.  Thou  knowest,  I  dsro  say,  what  it  is  to 
have  a  head  weary  with  thinking.  Mine  is  so 
fiOigned  by  breakfast  time,  three  days  out  of  four, 
I  am  utterly  incapable  of  sitting  down  to  my  desk 
i^gain  for  any  purpose  whatever, 

I  am  glad  I  have  convinced  thee  at  least,  that 
thou  art  a  Tory.  Your  friend's  definition  of 
Whig  and  Toiy  may  be  just  for  aught  I  know, 
M  lar  as  the  latter  are  concerned;  but  respecting 
llie  farmer,  1  think  him  mistaken.  There  is  no 
true  Whig  who  wishes  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
his  own  party.  The  divisbn  of  it  which  the 
lawyers  call  tripartite,  is  exactly  what  he  desires; 
and  lie  would  have  neither  kings,  kncds,  nor  com- 
■ions  unequally  trusted,  or  in  the  smallest  degree 
pndominant.  Such  a  Whig  am  I,  and  such 
Whigs  are  the  true  friends  of  the  constitution. 

A^eui  my  dear,  I  am  dead  with  weariness. 

W.C. 


TO  WILLLIM  HAYLEY,  E8GL 

MT  DBAR  BROnuBR,        Wuton^  May  91, 1793. 

You  must  either  think  me  extremely  idle,  or 
extremely  busy,  that  I  have  made  your  laot  way 
kind  letter  wait  so  very  long  for  an  answer.  TIm 
truth  howeveriS)  that  I  am  neither;  but  hsve  had 
time  enough  to  have  scribbled  to  you,  had  I  been 
aUe  to  scribble  at  alL  To  explain  this  riddle  I 
must  give  you  a  shoit  account  of  my  prooeedii^ 

I  nse  at  six  eveiy  morning,  and  fog  till  near 
eleven,  when  I  breakfost    The  consequence  is, 
that  I  am  so  exhausted  as  not  to  be  able  to  write 
when  the  opportunity  oflfers.    You  will    say — 
'*  breakfost  before  yon  work,  and  then  your  woik 
vrill  not  fotigue  you."    I  answer — "perhaps   I 
might,  and  your  counsel  would  probaUy  prove 
beneficial;  but  I  can  not  spare  a  moment  for  eat- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  having  no 
other  time  for  study .**    This  uneasiness  of  which 
I  complain  is  a  proof  that  I  am  somewhat  stricken 
in  years;  and  there  is  no  other  cause  by  which  I 
can  account  for  it,  since  I  go  early  to  bed,  alvfays 
between  ten  and  eleven,  and  seldom  foil  to  sleep 
well.    Certain  it  is,  ten  years  ago  I  could  have 
done  ss  much,  and  sixteen  years  ago  did  actually 
much  more,  without  sufifering  fatigue,  or  any  in- 
convenience firom  my  labours.    How  insenabiy 
old  age  steals  on,  and  how  often  is  it  actually  ar* 
rived  before  we  suspect  it  I  Accident  alone ;  some 
occurrence  that   suggests  a  compariaon  of  our 
former  with  our  present  selves,  affords  the  disco> 
very.    Well!  it  is  always  good  to  be  undeceived 
especially  on  an  article  of  such  importance. 

There  has  been  a  book  lately  published,  enti- 
tled, Man  at  he  it.  I  have  heard  a  high  charac- 
ter of  it,  as  admirably  vrritten,  and  am  informed 
that  for  that  reason,  and  because  it  inculcates 
Whig  piinciples,  it  is  by  many  imputed  to  you. 
I  contradicted  this  report,  assuring  my  informant 
that  had  it  been  yours,  I  must  have  known  it,  for 
that  you  have  bound  younelf  to  make  me  your 
fother  confeawr  on  all  such  wicked  occasions,  and 
not  to  conceal  from  me  even  a  murder,  should  you 
happen  to  commit  one. 

I  will  not  trouble  you,  at  present,  to  send  me 
any  more  books  with  a  view  to  my  notes  on 
Homer.  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  Sir  Jehn 
Throckmorton,  who  is  expected  here  from  Venice 
in  a  short  time,  may  bring  me  Yilloison's  edition 
of  the  Odyesey.  He  certainly  will,  if  he  found  it 
published,  and  that  alone  will  be  inttar  tmuiinmL, 

Adieu,  my  dearest  brother  1  Give  my  love  to 
Tom,  and  thank  him  for  his  book,  of  which  I  bo- 
lieve  I  need  not  have  deprived  him,  intending  that 
my  readerB  shall  detect  the  occult  instraction 
tained  in  Homer's  stories  for  themselves. 

w.a 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DRABXST  C(HT8IN,         Wuion,  Jum  1,  l'}93. 

Yog  will  not,  (yoa  say)  come  to  us  now ;  and 
joa  toll  us  not  when  you  will.  These  assigna- 
tioDs  sine  die  aie  such  shadowy  things,  that  I 
can  neither  grasp  nor  get  any  comfort  iirom  them. 
Know  you  not,  that  hope  is  the  next  beet  thing 
to  enjoyment  1  Give  us  then  a  hope,  and  a  de- 
terminate time  for  that  hope  to  fix  on,  and  we  will 
«ndeavour  to  be  satisfied. 

Johnny  is  gone  to  Cambridge,  called  thither  to 
take  his  degree,  and  is  much  missed  by  me.  He 
is  such  an  active  little  fellow  in  my  service,  that 
he  can  not  be  otherwise.  In  three  weeks  how- 
ever I  shall  hope  to  have  him  again  for  a  fortnight 
I  have  had  a  letter  from  him  containing  an  inci- 
dent which  has  given  birth  to  the  following  * 

These  are  spick  and  span.  Johnny  himself  has 
not  yet  seen  them.  By  the  way,  he  has  filled 
your  book  completely;  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
guinea  if  thou  v^t  search  thy  old  book  for  a  cou- 
ple of  soni^  and  two  or  three  other  pieces  of 
which  I  know  thou  madest  copies  at  the  vicarage, 
and  which  I  have  lost.  The  songs  I  know  are 
pretty  good,  and  I  would  fiun  recover  them. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESat 

Wettofit  June  29, 1793. 

What  remains  fi>r  me  to  say  on  this  sul:ject, 
my  dear  hrother  bard,  I  will  say  in  prose.  There 
ore  other  impediments  which  I  could  not  comprise 
within  the  bounds  of  a  sonnet. 

My  poor  Mary's  infirm  condition  makes  it  im- 
possible for  me,  at  present,  to  engage  in  a  work 
vuch  as  you  propose.  My  thoughts  are  not  suffi- 
ciently  firee,  nor  have  I,  nor  can  I,  by  any  means, 
find  opportunity;  added  to  which,  comes  a  diffi- 
culty, which,  though  you  are  not  at  all  aware  of 
it,  presents  itself  to  me  under  a  most  forbidding 
appearance;  Can  you  guess  iti  No,  not  you: 
neither  perhaps  will  you  be  able  to  imagine  that 
such  a  difficulty  can  possibly  subsist  If  your  hair 
begins  to  bristle,  stroke  it  down  sgain,  for  there 
is  no  need  why  it  should  erect  itself.  It  concerns 
me,  not  you.  I  know  myself  too  well  not  to 
know  that  I  am  nobody  in  verse,  unless  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  alone,  and  unconnected  in  my  operations. 
TUs  is  not  owing  to  want  of  love  for  you,  my 
ITother,  or  the  most  ronsnmmalu  confidence  in 


*  YeiMs  to  a Toung  Friend,  dec.    SeeFtiema 

t  Tliis  Leuer  commencod  with  the  Lines  to  l¥iniam 

Wayley,  Esq.  heglnnhy^  "  Deer  aichitect  of  iliie  cbsiesux  to 

ilr*>   aeeVoems. 


yoa;  for  I  have  both  in  a  degree  that  has  not 
been  exceeded  in  the  experience  of  any  friend  you 
have,  or  ever  had.  But  I  am  so  made  up; — I 
will  not  enter  into  a  metaphysical  analysis  of  my 
strange  composition,  in  order  to  detect  the  true 
cause  of  this  evil ;  but  on  a  general  view  of  the 
matter,  I  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from  that  shy- 
ness, which  has  been  my  efiectual  and  almost  fatal 
hindrance  on  many  other  important  occasions;  and 
which  I  should  feel,  I  weU  know,  on  this,  to  a 
degree  that  would  perfectly  cripple  me.  Nol  I 
shall  neither  do,  nor  attempt  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence more,  imless  my  poor  Maxy  get  better; 
nor  even  then,  unless  it  should  please  God  t<i 
give  me  another  nature,  in  concert  with  any  man 
— I  could  not  even  with  my  own  father  or  bro- 
ther, were  they  now  alive.  Small  game  must 
serve  me  at  present,  and  till  I  have  done  with 
Homer  and  Milton,  a  sonnet  or  some  such  matter 
must  content  me.  The  utmost  that  I  aspire  to, 
and  Heaven  knows  with  how  feeble  a  hope,  is  to 
write  at  some  better  opportunity,  and  when  my 
hands  are  free,  The  Four  Ages.  Thus  I  have 
opened  my  heart  unto  thee.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

MT  DEAREST  HAYLEY,      TTes/on,  Julj/  7,  1793. 

If  the  excessive  heat  of  this  day,  which  forbids 
me  to  do  any  thing  else,  will  permit  me  to  scribble 
to  you,  I  shall  rejoice.  To  do  this  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  at  all  times,  but  to  do  it  now,  a  double  one; 
because  I  am  in  haste  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am 
delighted  with  your  projected  quadruple  alliance, 
and  to  assure  you  that  if  it  please  Qod  to  afibud 
me  health,  spirits,  ability  axid  leisure,  I  will  not 
fail  to  devote  them  all  to  the  production  of  my 
quota,  IVie  Four  Agea, 

You  are  very  kind  to  humour  me  as  you  da 
and  had  need  be  a  little  touched  yourself  with  all 
my  oddities,  that  you  mayknowhowtoadmtnistet 
to  mine.  All  whom  I  love  do  so,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  impossible  to  love  heartily  those  who  do  not 
People  must  not  do  me  good  in  their  way,  but  in 
my  own,  and  then  they  do  me  good  indeed.  My 
pride,  my  ambition,  and  my  friendship,  for  you, 
and  the  interest  I  take  in  my  own  dear  self,  will 
all  be  consulted  and  gratified  by  an  arm-in-anQ 
appearance  with  you  in  pubfic:  and  I  shall  wuk 
vHth  more  zeal  and  assiduity  at  Homer,  and| 
when  Homer  is  finished,  at  Milton,  with  the  pfi*> 
peot  of  such  a  .coalition  befoie  me.  But  yriuJ^ 
shall  I  do  vnth  a  multitude  of  small  pieees,  kom 
which  I  intended  to  select  the  best,  and  addiUA 
them  to  The  Four  Agee,  to  have  made  avdumel 
Will  there  be  room  for  them  upon  your  plan?  1 
have  retouched  them,  and  will  retouch  tbero 
again.    Some  of  them  will  suggest  pretty  dovira* 
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Co  a  deagohef  and  in  shoil  I  have  a  desiro  not  to 
loMlhcm. 

I  am  at  this  moment,  with  all  the  impnidence 
natofal  to  poetS;  expending  nobody  knows  what, 
m  embeHiBhing  my  premieee,  or  rather  the  pre- 
miees  of  my  neighbour  Couitenay,  which  is  more 
poetical  stiil.  I  have  hoilt  one  sommer-house  al- 
ready, with  the  boards  of  my  old  study,  and  am 
building  another  spick  and  span  as  they  say.  I 
have  also  a  stone-cutter  now  at  work,  setting  a 
bust  of  my  dear  old  Grecian  on  a  pedestal;  and 
besides  all  this,  1  meditate  still  more  that  is  to  be 
done  in  the  autumn.  Your  project  therefore  is 
most  opportune,  as  any  project  must  needs  be  that 
has  so  direct  a  tendency  to  put  money  into  the 
pocket  of  one  so  likely  to  want  it. 

▲b  brother  poet  I  aendmeofyoarriiade^ 
And  bid  tho  Zephyn  hasten  to  my  aid! 
Or,  likes  womi  onearth'd  at  noon,  I  go, 
Deapatch'd  by  aundiine,  to  the  abiidee  bekm. 

My  poor  Mary  is  as  well  as  the  heat  will  allow 
her  to  be,  and  whether  it  be  cold  or  sultry,  is  al- 
ways aflectbnately  mindful  of  you  and  yours. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  GREATHEED. 

July  23,  1793. 
I  wis  not  without  some  expectation  of  a  lino 
ftom  you.  iDy  daw  u.thoogh  y<m  did  not  pro- 
mise  me  one  at  your  departure;  and  am  happy 
not  to  have  been  disappointed;  still  happier  to 
learn  that  you  and  Mrs.  Greatheed  are  well,  and 
so  delightfully  situated.  Your  kind  ofler  to  us  of 
■haling  with  you  the  house  which  you  at  present 
inhabit,  added  to  the  short  but  lively  description 
of  the  scenery  that  surrounds  it,  wants  nothing  to 
win  our  acceptance,  should  it  please  GKxl  to  give 
Mn.  Unwin  a  little  moie  strength,  and  should  1 
ever  be  master  of  my  time  so  as  to  be  able  to  gra^ 
tify  myself  wHh  what  would  please  me  most. 
But  many  have  claims  upon  us,  and  some  who 
can  not  absolutely  be  said  to  have  any,  would  yet 
complain,  and  think  themselves  slighted,  should 
we  prefer  rocks  and  caves  to  them.  In  short  we 
are  called  so  many  ways,  that  these  numerous  de- 
mands are  likely  to  operate  as  a  remora,  and  to 
keep  us  fixt  at  home.  Here  we  can  occasionally 
hav«  the  pleasure  of  yours  and  Mrs.  Greatheed's 
company,  and  to  have  it  here  must  I  believe  ooii- 
lent  us.  Hayley  in  his  last  letter  gives  me  reason 
K^  sxpect  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  and  his  dear 
boy  Tom,  in  the  autumn.  He  will  use  all  his 
ekiquence  to  draw  us  to  Eartham  again.  My 
cousm  Johnny  of  Norfolk  holds  me  under  a  pio- 
mtK  to  make  my  first  trip  thither,  and  the  veiy 


same  promise  I  liave  hastily  made  to  visit  Sh 
John  and  Lady  Throckmorton,  at  Bixklands. 
How  to  reconcile  such  clashing  promises,  and  give 
satisfaction  to  all,  would  puzzle  me,  had  I  nothing 
else  to  do;  and  therefore,  as  1  say,  the  lenlt  'mUL 
probably  be,  that  we  shall  find  ouraelva!  oiMjgeJ 

to  go  no  where,  since  we  can  not  every  wrfaer& 

•  •  «  «  * 

Wishing  you  both  safe  at  home  again,  and  te 
see  you,  as  soon  as  may  be,  here, 

I  remain,  affectionately  yours^     "W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

WeHon,  Jidy  94,  1793. 
I  HAVE  been  vexed  with  myself,  my  deereal 
brother,  and  with  every  thing  about  me,  not  ex- 
cepting even  Homer  himself,  that  I  have  beec 
obliged  80  long  to  delay  an  answer  to  your  bsl 
kind  letter.  If  I  listen  any  longer  to  calb  anotkf 
way,  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  tell  yoa  how  hapfn 
we  are  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  in  the  autoom 
before  the  autumn  will  have  arrived.  Thrice  wel- 
come will  you  and  your  dear  boy  he  to  na,  ane 
the  longer  you  will  afTord  us  your  company,  the 
more  welcome.  I  have  set  up  the  head  of  Homei 
on  a  famous  fine  pedestal,  and  a  very  majestic  ap- 
pearance ho  makes.  I  am  now  puzzled  about  i 
motto,  and  wish  you  to  decide  for  me  between  two, 
one  of  which  I  have  composed  myself,  a  Greek 
one  as  follows: 


The  other  is  my  own  translation  of  a 
in  the  Odyssey,  the  original  of  which  I  have  aeen 
used  as  a  motto  to  an  engraved  head  of  Homer 
many  a  time. 

The  present  edition  of  the  lines  stands  thus: 

Him  puttally  the  mose^ 
And  deariy  loved,  yet  gave  him  good  and  ID: 
S(he  queoch'd  hie  eight,  but  gave  him  itiaios  dirina 

TeD  me  by  the  way  (if  you  ever  had  any  speco* 
lations  on  the  subject)  what  is  it  you  suppose  H<h 
mer  to  have  meant  in  particular,  when  he  ascribed 
his  blindness  to  the  muse;  for  that  he  wgetkm  of 
himself  under  the  name  Demodocus  in  the  eighth 
book,  I  believe  is  by  all  admitted.  Howoookl  the 
old  bard  study  himself  blind,  when  books  an  ei* 
ther  few,  or  none  at  all?  And  did  he  write  bis 
poems 9  If  neither  were  the  cause,  as  seems  rea- 
sonable to  imagine,  how  could  he  incur  his  blind- 
ness by  such  means  as  could!  he  justly  imputable 
to  the  musel  Would  mere  thinking  blind  himi 
I  want  to  know: 

•  **GU1  up  sons  iflntftemthavsBtjr  deep  P 
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I  said  *i»  my  Saii«^ — "  Sam,  boild  me  a  shed  in 
the  gaxden,  with  any  thing  that  yon  can  find,  and 
make  it  rude  and  rough,  like  one  of  those  at  Eaith- 
am."— <*  Yes,  sir,''  says  Sam,  and  straightway  lay- 
ing his  own  noddle,  and  tlie  carpenter's  noddle 
together,  has  built  me  a  thing  fit  for  Stow  Grar- 
dens.  Is  not  this  vexatious  ^---I  threaten  to  in- 
scribe it  thus; 

Bewara  of  baiMng  1    I  intended 
Bough  logs  and  t'litdi,  and  ihua  it  ended. 

But  my  Mary  says  I  shall  break  Sam's  heart, 
and  the  carpenter's  too,  and  will  not  consent  to  it 
Poor  Mary  sleeps  but  ill.  How  have  you  lived 
who  can  not  bear  a  sunbeam? 

Adieu!  my  dearest  Hayley.  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 

M T  DEAR  MADAM,  Wtatoriy  Jvly  25,  1793. 

Many  reasons  concurred  to  make  me  impatient 
tat  the  arrival  of  your  most  acceptable  present, 
and  among  them  was  the  fear  lest  you  should  per- 
naps  suspect  me  of  tardiness  in  acknowledging  so 
great  a  favour;  a  fear  that,  as  often  as  it  pre- 
vailed, distressed  me  exceedingly.  At  length  I 
have  received  it,  and  my  little  bookseller  assures 
me  that  he  sent  it  the  very  day  he  got  it;  by  some 
nustake  however  the  wagon  brought  it  instead  of 
the  coach,  which  occaabned  a  delay  that  I  could 
illafibrd. 

It  came  this  morning  about  an  hour  ago;  con- 
sequently I  have  not  had  time  to  peruse  the  poem, 
though  you  may  be  sure  I  have  found  enough  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Dedication  I  have  in  fact  given 
it  three  readings,  and  in  each  have  fi>und  increas- 
ing pleasure. 

I  am  a  whimsical  creature;  when  I  write  for 
the  public  I  write  of  course  with  a  desire  to  please, 
in  other  words  to  acquire  fame,  and  I  labour  ac- 
cddingly;  but  when  I  find  that  I  have  succeeded, 
feel  myself  alarmed,  and  ready  to  shrink  from  the 
acquisition. 

This  I  have  felt  more  than  once,  and  when  I 
saw  my  name  at  the  head  of  your  Dedication,  I 
ielt  it  again;  but  the  consummate  delicacy  of  your 
praise  soon  convinced  me  that  I  might  spare  my 
blushes,  and  that  the  demand  was  lees  upon  my 
modesty  than  my  gratitude.  Of  that  be  assured, 
dear  madam,  and  of  the  truest  esteem  and  respect 
of  your  most  obliged  and  aflectionate  humUe  ser- 
vant, W.  C. 

P.  S.  I  should  have  been  much  grieved  to  have 
let  slip  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your 


A  Tny  aiftetloBaie^  woithy  duuMsrtc,  wiio  sttiiiM|pd  his 
into 


charming  sonnets,  and  my  two  most  agreeable  old 
finends,  Monimia  and  Orlando. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

VTsffon,  Aug.  11,  1793 

MT  DEAREST  COD8IK, 

I  AM  glad  that  my  poor  and  hasty  attempts  tn 
express  some  little  civility  to  Miss  Fanahaw,  ana 
the  amiable  Count,  have  your  and  her  approba- 
tion. The  lines  addressed  to  her  were  not  what 
I  would  have  them;  but  lack  of  time,  a  lack  which 
always  presses  me,  would  not  suffer  me  to  improve 
them.  Many  thanks  for  her  letter,  which,  were 
my  merits  less  the  subject  of  it,  I  should  without 
scruple  say  is  an  excellent  one.  She  vmtes  with 
the  force  and  accuracy  of  a  person  skilled  in  more 
languages  than  are  spoken  in  the  present  day,  as 
I  doubt  not  that  she  is.  I  perfectly  approve  the 
theme  she  recommends  to  me,  but  am  at  present 
so  totally  absorbed  in  Homer,  that  all  I  do  beside 
is  ill  done,  being  hurried  over ;  and  I  would  not 
execute  ill  a  subject  of  her  recommending. 

I  shall  watch  the  walnuts  with  more  attention 
than  those  who  eat  them,  which  I  do  in  some  hope, 
though  you  do  not  expressly  say  so,  that  when 
their  threshing  time  arrives,  we  shall  see  you  here. 
I  am  now  going  to  paper  my  new  study,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  will  be  fit  to  inhabit 

Lady  Spencer  has  sent  me  a  present  from  Rome, 
by  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  engrav- 
ings of  Odyssey  subjects,  after  figures  by  Flax- 
man,  a  statuary  at  present  resident  there,  of  high 
repute,  and  much  a  friend  of  Hayley's. 

"^hou  livest,  my  dear,  I  acknowledge,  in  a  very 
fine  country,  but  they  have  spoiled  it  by  building 
London  in  it    Adieu.  W.  G. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCt 

WeHon,  Aug  15, 1793. 

Inetead  of  a  pound  or  two,  epoidlng  a  niiat 
MiMt  serve  me  at  leaa^  I  believa^  with  a  liint, 
Thai  building,  and  buiMing,  a  man  may  be  driven 
At  laat  out  ofdoon^  and  have  nohoaae  to  live  in. 

Besides,  my  dearest  brother,  they  have  not  only 
built  for  me  what  I  did  not  want,  but  have  ruined 
a  notable  tetrastic  by  doing  so.  I  had  written  one 
which  I  designed  for  a  hermitage,  and  it  will  bv 
no  means  suit  the  fine  and  pompous  afiair  whlcK 
they  have  made  instead  of  one.  So  that  as  a  poet 
I  am  every  way  afilicted;  made  poorer  than  1  neeil 
have  been,  and  rebbed  of  my  verses;  what  case 
can  be  more  deplorable  1 

Yon  must  not  suppose  me  ignorant  of  Wl  ai 
Flaxman  has  done,  or  that  I  have  not  «en  it.  or 
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that  I  am  not  aetnaOy  in  po— CMJon  of  it,  at  least 
uf  the  engravinga  which  yoo  mention.  In  fact,  I 
have  had  them  mon  than  a  fortnight  Lady 
Dowager  Spencer,  to  whom  I  inacrihed  my  Odya- 
■ey,  and  who  was  at  Rome  when  Sir  John 
Throckmorton  was  there,  charged  him  with  them 
as  a  present  to  me,  and  arriving  here  lately  he 
executed  his  commiagion.  Romney  I  doubt  not  ia 
light  in  his  judgment  of  tnem;  he  is  an  artist  him- 
self, and  can  not  easily  be  mistaken;  and  I  take 
his  opinion  as  an  oracle,  the  rather  because  it 
coincides  exactly  with  my  own.  The  figures  are 
highly  cbarical,  antique,  and  elegant:  especially 
that  of  Penelope,  who  whether  she  wakes  or  sleeps 
.must  necepsaiily  charm  all  beholders. 

Your  scheme  of  embellishing  my  Odyssey  with 
these  plates  is  a  kind  one,  and  the  fruit  of  your 
benevolence  to  me;  but  Johnson,  I  fear,  will  hardly 
stake  so  much  money  as  the  cost  would  amount 
to  on  a  work,  the  ftle  of  which  is  at  present  un- 
certain. Nor  could  we  adorn  the  Odyssey  in  this 
splendid  manner,  unless  we  had  similar  ornaments 
to  bestow  on  the  Iliad.  Such  1  presume  are  not 
ready,  and  much  time  must  elapse,  even  if  Flax- 
man  should  accede  to  the  plan,  before  he  could 
possibly  prepare  them.  Happy  indeed  should  I 
be  to  see  a  work  of  mine  so  noUy  accompanied, 
but  should  that  good  fortune  ever  attend  me,  it 
can  not  take  place  till  the  third  or  fourth  edition 
shall  afford  the  occasion.  This  I  regret,  and  I  re- 
gret too  that  you  shall  have  seen  them  before  I  can 
haye  an  opportunity  to  show  them  to  you.  Here 
Is  sixpence  for  you  if  you  will  abstain  from  the 
light  of  them  while  you  are  in  London. 

Theseolplorl  Ninwlis^ though oocs dear lo fiune; 
But  this  nan  beam  an  eveiksting  name.* 

So  I  purpose  it  shall  stand;  a^  on  the  pedes- 
^,  when  yon  come,  in  that  form  you  will  find  it 
The  added  line  from  the  Odyssey  b  charming,  but 
the  aaramptkKi  of  sonship  to  Homer  seems  too 
daring;  suppose  it  stood  thus, 

'nc  A  wduc  m  iravfif  tuu  uwvrt  Mmfuu  mmw, 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  would  be  clear  of  the  same 
objVction,  and  it  departs  from  the  text  still  more. 

With  my  poor  Mary's  best  love  and  our  united 
wishes  to  see  you  here,  I  remain. 

My  dearest  brother,  ever  yours,    W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

Wiutan,  Aug,  90, 1793, 

Mt  dearest  Catharina  is  too  reasonable,  I  know, 

lo  expect  news  fiom  me,  who  live  on  the  outside 

of  the  world,  and  know  nothing  that  panes  within 

'I.    The  best  news  is,  that  though  you  are  gone, 


yoQ  are  not  gone  for  ever,  as  once  I  mppoaed  ym 
were,  and  said  that  we  shouU  pnfbaibiy  moea  na 
more.    Some  news,  however,  we  have;  Isait  Ibea 
I  conclude  that  yon  have  already  received  it  from 
the  Doctor,  and  that  thought  almoat  Jefuiiiui  me 
of  all  courage  to  relate  it    On  the  evening  of  the 
feast,  Bob  Areher's  house  afibiding  I  snppoae  the 
best  room  for  the  purpose,  aD  the  lada  and  laasea, 
who  felt  themselves  disposed  to  dance,  ajiaeiAibted 
there.    Long  time  they  danced,  at  least  lo^g  time 
they  did  something  a  little  like  it;  when  at  lait 
the  company  having  retired,  the  fiddler  asiked  Bob 
for  a  lodging.    Bob  replied — ^''that  his  beds  were 
all  fun  of  his  own  family,  but  if  he  choee  it  he 
would  show  him  a  haycock,  where  he  might  sleep 
as  sound  as  in  any  bed  whatever." — So  finth  they 
went  together,  and  when  they  reached  the  place, 
the  fiddler  knocked  down  Bob,  and  demanded  bit 
money.    But  happily  for  Bob,  though  he  might  be 
knocked  down,  and  actually  was  so,  yet  he  cooU 
not  possibly  be  robbed,  having  nothing.    The  Sd' 
dler  therefore  having  amused  himself  with  kicking 
him  and  beating  him  as  he  lay,  as  k>ng  as  he  saw 
good,  left  him,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  «inee, 
nor  inquired  after  indeed,  being  no  doubt  the  last 
man  in  the  world  whom  Bob  wishes  to  see  again. 

By  a  letter  from  Hayley  to-day  I  leam  thai 
Flaxman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  lor  thoae 
Odyssey  figures  which  Lady  Frog  brought  over, 
has  almost  finished  a  set  for  the  Iliad  also,  i 
should  be  glad  to  embellish  my  Homer  with  them, 
but  neither  my  bookseller  nor  I  shall  probably 
choose  to  risk  so  expennve  an  ornament  on  a 
work,  whose  reception  with  the  public  is  at  pre- 
sent doubtful. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  Catharina.  Give  my  beat 
love  to  your  husband.  Come  home  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  accept  our  united  very  best  wishes. 

C. 


*  ▲  tnuHlattai  of  Oowpai^  Ghsak 
Qomtf 


OB  Us  boat  of 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MT  DEAREST  FRIEND,       Westofi,  Aug.  29, 1793. 

I  REJOICE  that  you  have  had  so  pleasant  an 
excurnon,  and  have  beheld  so  many  beautiftil 
scenes.  Except  the  delightful  Upway  I  have 
seen  them  aD.  I  have  lived  much  at  Southamp- 
ton, have  slept  and  caught  a  sore  throat  at  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  have  swum  in  the  bay  of  WeymooCh. 
It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  see  you  here, 
should  your  business  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
finish  your  excursions  of  this  season  with  one  to 
Weston. 

As  for  my  going  on,  it  is  much  as  usual.  I  me 
at  six;  an  industrious  and  wholesome  practioe, 
from  which  I  have  never  swerved  rinee  March«, 
I  breakfiut  generally  about  deven— have  givoi  all 
the  intermediate  timeto  my  old  delightftilbajd  Vil> 
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no  longer  keeps  me  company.  I  therefore 
Jog  along  with  Clarke  and  Barnes  at  my  el- 
bovr,  and  fiom  the  excellent  annotations  of  the 
fanner  seleot  such  as  I  think  likely  to  he  useful,  or 
Umk  veoonmiend  themselves  hy  the  amusement 
xtmf  may  a£S>rd,  of  which  sorts  there  are  not  a 
few.  Barnes  also  affi«ds  me  some  of  hoth  kinds, 
bat  not  so  many,  his  notes  heing  chiefly  para- 
phrastical  or  grammaticaL  My  only  fear  is  lest 
between  them  hoth  I  should  make  my  work  too 
voluminous.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

Weston  Lodge,  Aug.  27, 1793. 

I  THANK  you,  my  dear  brother,  for  consulting 
the  Gibbonian  oracle  on  the  question  conceriung 
Homer's  muse,  and  his  Uindness.  I  proposed  it 
likewise  to  my  little  neighbour  Buchanan,  who 
gave  me  precisely  the  same  answer.  I  felt  an  in- 
satiable thirst  to  learn  something  new  oonceming 
him,  and  despairing  of  information  from  others, 
was  willing  to  hope  that  I  had  stumbled  on  mat- 
ter unnoticed  by  the  commentators,  and  might  per- 
haps acquire  a  little  intelligence  from  himself.  But 
the  great  and  the  little  oracle  together  have  extin- 
guished, that  hope,  and  I  despair  now  of  maVing 
any  curious  discoTsries  about  him. 

Since  Flaxman  (which  I  did  not  know  till  your 
letter  told  me  so)  has  been  at  work  ibr  the  Uiad, 
as  well  as  the  Odyssey,  it  seems  a  great  pity,  that 
the  engravings  should  not  be  boxmd  up  vnth  some 
Homer  or  other;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  should 
have  been  too  proud  to  have  bound  them  up  in 
mine.  But  there  is  an  objection,  at  least  such  it 
seems  to  me,  that  threatens  to  disqualify  them  for 
such  a  use,  namely,  the  shape  and  size  of  them, 
which  are  rich,  that  no  book  of  the  usual  form 
could  possibly  receive  them,  save  in  a  folded  state, 
which  I  apprehend  would  be  to  murder  them. 

The  monument  of  hotd  Mansfield,  for  which 
you  say  he  is  engaged,  will  (I  dare  say)  prove  a 
noble  effort  of  genius.  Statuaries,  as  I  have  heard 
an  eminent  one  say,  do  not  much  trouble  them- 
selves about  a  likeness:  else  I  would  give  much  to 
be  able  to  communicate  to  Flaxman  the  perfect 
idea  that  I  have  of  the  subject,  such  as  he  was 
Itifty  years  ago.  He  was  at  that  time  wonderfully 
handsome,  and  would  expound  the  most  myste> 
rioos  intricacies  of  the  law,  or  recapitulate  both 
matter  and  evidence  of  a  cause,  as  long  as  from 
henoeto  Eartham,  with  an  intelligent  smile  on  his 
features,  that  bespoke  plainly  the  perfect  ease  with 
which  he  did  it  The  most  ahstruse  studies  (I  be- 
Here)  never  cost  him  any  labour. 

You  say  nothing  lately  of  your  intended  journey 
snr  wit:  yet  the  year  is  waning,  and  the  shorter 


days  give  you  a  hint  to  lose  no  time  xmnecessarily . 
Lately  we  had  the  whole  family  at  the  Hall,  and 
now  we  have  nobody.  The  Throckmortons  are 
gone  into  Berkshire,  and  the  Courtenays  intu 
Yorkshire.  They  are  so  pleasant  a  fiunily,  that  « 
heartily  wish  you  to  see  them ;  and  at  the  samii 
time  wish  to  see  you  before  they  return,  which 
will  not  be  sooner  than  October.  How  shall  I  re 
oondle  these  wishes  seemingly  opposite  1  Why, 
by  wishing  that  you  may  come  soon  and  stay  long. 
I  know  no  other  way  of  doing  it 

My  poor  Mary  is  much  as  usual  I  have  set 
up  Homer's  head,  and  inscribed  the  pedestal;  my 
own  Greek  at  the  top,  with  your  translation  under 
it,  and 

It  makes  altogether  a  very  smart  and  learned  ap> 
pearanoe.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Aug.  29, 1793. 

Your  question,  at  what  time  your  coming  to  us 
vnll  be  most  agreeable,  is  a  knotty  one,  and  such 
as,  had  I  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  I  should  be  pu& 
zled  to  answer.  I  will  therefore  leave  it  still  a 
question,  and  refer  the  time  of  your  journey  Wes- 
tonward  entirely  to  your  own  election:  adding 
this  one  limitation  however,  that  I  do  not  wi^  to 
see  you  exactly  at  present,  on  account  of  the  un-' 
finiahed  state  of  my  study,  the  wainscot  of  which 
still  smells  of  paint,  and  which  is  not  yet  papered. 
But  to  return:  as  I  have  insinuated,  thy  pleasant 
company  is  the  thing  which  I  alwajrs  wish,  and  as 
much  at  one  time  as  at  another.  I  believe,  if  I 
examine  myself  minutely,  since  I  despair  of  ever 
having  it  in  the  height  of  summer,  which  for  your 
sake  I  should  desire  most,  the  depth  of  the  winter 
is  the  season  which  would  be  most  eligible  to  me. 
For  then  it  is  that,  in  general,  I  have  most  need  of  a 
cordial,  and  particularly  in  the  month  of  Januaiy. 
1  am  soriy  however  that  I  have  departed  so  for 
from  my  first  purpose,  and  am  answering  a  question 
which  I  declared  myself  unable  to  answer.  Choose 
thy  own  time,  secure  of  this,  that  whatever  time 
that  be,  it  will  always  to  us  be  a  welcome  one. 

I  thank  yon  for  your  pleasant  extract  of  Mist 
Fanshaw's  letter. 

Ber  pen  dropi  eloqiienoe  as  swBst 
As  any  mu»%  tongiM  can  qioak; 
NarBBed asottM^  like  her,  icgxM 
Her  want  of  Latin  or  of  GneL 

And  now,  my  dear,  adieul  1  luve  done  mum 
than  I  expected,  and  begin  to  foel  myself  exhanst- 
ed  with  so  much  sciibUingatthe  end  of  four  houra' 
ckse  application  tb  study.  V.  C 
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Ti^  THE  REV.  JOHN  JOHNSON. 

MT  DEiiREST  JOHNNT,  Wuton,  Scpi.  6, 1793. 

To  do  a  kind  thing,  and  in  a  kind  manner,  is  a 
doable  kindnem,  and  no  man  is  more  addicted  to 
both  than  you,  or  more  skilful  in  contriving  them. 
Your  plan  to  suiprise  me  agreeably  succeeded  to 
admiration.  It  was  only  the  day  before  yesU^day 
that,  while  we  walked  after  dinner  in  the  orchard, 
Mrs.  Unwin  between  Sam  and  me,  bearing  the  hall 
ck)ck,  I  observed  a  great  difference  between  that 
and  ours,  and  began  immediately  to  lament  as  I 
had  often  done,  that  there  was  not  a  sun-dial  in 
all  Weston  to  ascertain  the  true  time  for  us.  My 
complaint  was  long,  and  lasted  till  having  turned 
into  the  grass  walk,  we  reached  the  new  building 
at  the  end  of  it;  where  we  sat  awhile  and  reposed 
ourselves.  In  a  few  minutes  we  returned  by  the 
way  we  came,  when  what  think  you  was  my  as- 
tonishment to  see  what  I  had  not  seen  before, 
though  I  had  passed  close  by  it,  a  smart  sun-dial 
mounted  on  a  smart  stone  pedestal!  I  assure  you 
it  seemed  the  eSEeci  of  conjuration.  I  stopped 
short,  and  exclaimed, — "  Why,  here  is  a  sun-dial, 
and  upon  our  ground!  How  is  this?  Tell  me 
Sam,  how  came  it  herel  Do  you  know  any  thing 
about  it  V'  At  first  I  really  thought  (that  is  to  say, 
OS  soon  as  I  could  think  at  all)  that  this  factotum 
of  mine,  Sam  Roberts,  having  often  heard  me  de- 
plore the  want  of  one,  had  given  orders  for  the 
supply  of  that  want  himself,  without  my  know- 
lodge,  and  was  half  pleased  and  half  offended.  But 
he  soon  exculpated  himself  by  imputing  the  fact 
to  you.  It  was  brought  up  to  Weston  (it  seems) 
about  noon:  but  Andrews  stopped  the  cart  at  the 
blacksmith's,  whence  he  sent  to  inquire  if  I  was 
gone  for  my  walk.  As  it  happened,  I  walked  not 
till  two  o'clock.  So  there  it  stood  waiting  till  I 
should  go  forth,  and  was  introduced  before  my 
return.  Fortunately  too  I  went  out  at  the  church 
end  of  the  village,  and  consequently  saw  nothing 
of  it.  How  I  could  possibly  pass  it  without  seeing 
it,  wnen  it  stood  in  the  walk,  I  know  not,  but  it  is 
certam  that  I  did.  And  where  I  shall  fix  it  now, 
I  know  as  little.  It  catnnot  stand  between  the  two 
gates,  the  place  of  your  choice,  as  I  understand 
firom  Samuel,  because  the  hay-cart  must  pass  that 
way  m  the  season.  But  we  are  now  busy  in  wind- 
ing the  walk  all  round  the  orchard,  and  in  doing 
fio  fdiall  doubtless  stumble  at  last  upon  some  open 
bpot  that  will  suit  it. 

There  it  shali  stand,  while  I  live,  a  constant 
monument  of  your  kindness. 

I  have  tnis  moment  finished  the  twelfth  book 
of  the  Odyssey;  and  I  read  the  Iliad  to  Mrs.  Un- 
win every  evening. 

The  eftect  of  this  reading  is,  that  I  still  spy 
blemishes,  sumethmg  ot  least  that  1  can  mend,  so 


that,  after  all,  the  transcript  of  altentions,  vkkfc 
yoQ  and  George  have  made,  will  not  be  a  pci6et 
one.  It  would  bo  fooliah  to  fosego  mn  opportiuilT 
of  improvement  foar  such  a  reajson;  neither  will  1 
It  is  ten  o^dock,  and  I  must  brpitkfiist  Adkg 
theiefc»e,  my  dear  Johimy  1  Renaember  yooi  a^ 
poiotmenttoseenainOdober.     E^veryoms, 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HALEY,  ESa 

Weston^  Sept,  8,  1791 
Non  sum  quod  gimvIOf  my  dearest  brother!  J 
seem  cheerful  upon  paper  sometimes,  when  1  am 
alwolutely  the  most  dejected  of  all  creatures.   D^ 
sirooB  however  to  gain  something  myself  by  qt 
own  letien,  unprofitable  as  they  may  and  raort  be 
to  my  friends,  I  keep  melancholy  out  of  ^cn  »s 
much  as  I  can,  that  I  may,  if  poesibfe,  by  assmniag 
a  less  gloomy  air,  deceive  myself^  and,  byiisignB^ 
with  a  continuance,  improve  the  fiction  into  lealitj 
So  you  have  seen  Flaxman's  figures,  which  I 
intended  you  should  not  have  seen  till  I  had^iesi 
them  before  you.    How  did  you  daxe  to  knk  ai 
them?    You  should  have  covered  your  eyes  vritli 
both  hands.    I  am  charmed  with  Plaxman's  ?6 
nelope,  and  though  you  don't  deserve  that  I  sboBli 
will  send  you  a  few  lines,  such  as  they  are,  vitli 
which  she  inspired  mo  the  other  day,  while  I  vaa 
taking  my  noon-day  walk. 

I  know  not  that  you  will  meet  any  body  hoe, 
when  we  see  you  in  October,  unless  pcrha|S  dt 
Johnny  should  happen  to  be  with  us.  If  Tom  is 
charmed  with  the  thoughts  of  coming  to  Wcsiaa 
we  are  equally  so  with  the  thoughts  of  seeing  bin 
here.  At  his  years,  I  should  hardly  hope  to  miiK 
his  visit  agreeable  to  him,  did  I  not  know  that  he 
is  of  a  temper  and  disposition  that  must  makeiiiiD 
happy  every  where.  Give  our  love  to  him.  U 
Romney  can  come  with  you,  we  have  both  roon 
to  receive  him,  and  hearts  to  make  him  moft  wel- 
come. W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTENA I 

Stpi.  15,  ITUo 
A  THOUSAND  thanks,  my  dearest  Cathazina,  fitf 
your  pleasant  letter;  one  of  the  pleasantest  that  I 
have  recdved  since  your  departure.  You  are  wit 
good  to  apologize  for  your  delay,  but  I  had  not 
flattered  myself  with  the  hopes  of  a  speedier  an- 
swer. Knowing  full  well  your  talents  for  enter* 
taining  your  ftiends  who  are  present,  I  was  sure 
you  would  with  difliculty  find  half  an  hour  thai 
you  could  devote  to  an  absent  one. 

I  am  glad  that  you  thmk  of  your  return.  Voat 
Weston  is  a  desolation  without  you    In  the  in<«fl 
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time  I  vnuse  myself  as  well  u  I  can,  thrumming 
old  Homer's  lyre,  and  turning  the  premises  upside 
down.  Upside  down  indeed,  for  so  it  is  literally 
that  I  have  been  dealing  with  the  orchard,  almost 
ever  sLace  you  went,  digging  and  delving  it  around 
to  make  a  new  walk,  which  now  begins  to  assume 
tlie  shape  of  one,  and  to  look  as  if  some  time  or 
other  it  may  serve  in  that  capacity.  Taking  my 
Qflual  exercise  there  the  other  day  with  Mrs.  Un- 
"win,  a  wide  disagreement  between  your  clock  and 
011I8,  occasioned  me  to  complain  much,  as  I  have 
often  done,  of  the  want  of  a  dial.  Guess  my  sur- 
prise, when  at  the  dose  of  my  complaint  I  saw 
one— «aw  one  close  at  my  side;  a  smart  one,  glit- 
tering in  the  sun,  and  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of 
•tone.  I  was  astonished.  "  This,''  I  exclaimed, 
'*  is  absolute  conjuration!"  It  was  a  most  myste- 
rious affiur,  but  the  mystery  was  at  hist  explained. 
This  scribble  I  presume  will  find  you  just  ar- 
rived at  Bucklands.  I  would  with  aJl  my  heart 
that  since  dials -can  be  thus  suddenly  conjured 
from  one  place  to  another,  I  could  be  so  too,  and 
could  start  up  before  your  eyes  in  the  middle  of 
some  walk  or  lawn,  where  you  and  Lady  Frog 
are  wandering. 

While  Pitcaime  whistles  for  his  family  estate 
in  Fifeshire,  he  will  do  well  if  he  will  sound  a  few 
notes  for  me.  I  am  originally  of  the  same  shire, 
and  a  family  of  my  name  is  still  there,  to  whom 
perhaps  he  way  wlustle  on  my  behalf,  not  alto- 
gether in  vain.  So  shall  his  fife  excel  all  my  po- 
etical eflforts,  which  have  not  yet,  and  I  dare  say 
never  will,  efifectnally  charm  one  acre  of  ground 
into  my  possession. 

Remember  me  to  Sir  John,  Lady  Frog,  and 
your  husband — tell  them  I  love  them  all.  She 
told  me  once  she  was  jealous,  now  indeed  she 
seems  to  have  some  reasons,  since  to  her  I  have 
not  written,  and  have  written  twice  to  you.  But 
bid  her  beof  good  courage,  in  due  tim^  I  will  give 
her  proofof  my  oonstancy.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  JOHNSON. 

WtBtan,  Sept,  29, 1793. 

MT  DEIREBT  JOHMNT, 

You  have  done  well  to  leave  off  visiting,  and 
being  visited.  Visits  are  insatiable  devouxers  of 
time,  and  fit  only  for  those  who,  if  they  did  not 
that,  would  do  nothing.  The  wont  consequence 
of  such  departures  fi»m  common  practice  is  to  be 
termed  a  singular  sort  of  a  Mow,  or  an  odd  fish; 
a  sort  of  reproach  that  a  man  might  be  wise 
3noagh  to  condenm,  who  had  not  half  your  un- 
deratanding. 

I  kx>k  forward  with  pleasure  to  October  the 
eleventh,  the  day  which  I  expect  will  be  Albo  no- 


Here  you  will  meet  Mr.  Rose,  who  comes  on 
the  dghth,  and  brings  with  him  Mr.  Lawrenoe, 
the  pamter,  you  may  guess  for  what  purpose. 
Lawrence  returns  when  he  has  made  his  copy  of 
me,  but  Mr.  Rose  will  remain  perhaps  as  long  as 
you  vrill.  Hayley  on  the  contrary  will  come, 
'^P^'^*  j^^  ui  time  not  to  see  you.  Him  we  ex* 
pect  on  the  twentieth.  I  trust  however,  that  thoQ 
wilt  so  order  thy  pastoral  matters,  as  to  make  thy 
stay  here  as  long  as  possible. 

Lady  Hesketh,  in  her  last  letter,  inquires  very 
kindly  after  you,  asks  me  for  your  address,  and 
purposes  soon  to  write  to  you.  We  hope  to  see 
her  in  NoYember — ^so  that  after  a  summer  without 
company,  we  are  likely^to  have  an  autumn  and  a 
winter  sociable  enough.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCL 

Weston,  Oct.  5,  1793. 

Mt  good  intentions  towards  you,  my  dearest 
brother,  arc  continually  frustrated ;  and  which  is 
most  provoking,  not  by  such  engagements  and 
avocations  as  have  aright  to  my  attention,  such  as 
those  to  my  Mary,  and  to  the  old  bard  of  Grreeoe, 
but  by  mere  impertinences,  tr*'h  as  calls  of  dvilily 
from  persons  not  very  interesting  to  me,  and  let- 
ters from  a  distance  still  leas  interesting,  becanso 
the  writers  of  them  are  strangers.  A  man  sent 
me  a  long  copy  of  verses,  which  I  could  do  no 
less  than  acknowledge.  They  were  silly  enough, 
and  cost  me  eighteen  pence,  which  was  seventeen 
pence  halfpenny  farthing  more  than  they  wen 
worth.  Another  sent  me  at  the  same  time  a  plan, 
requesting  my  opinion  of  it,  and  that  I  would  lend 
him  my  name  as  editor;  a  request  with  which  I 
shall  not  comply,  but  I  am  obliged  to  tell  him  so, 
and  one  letter  is  all  that  I  have  time  to  despatch 
in  a  day,  sometimes  half  a  one,  and  sometimes  I 
am  not  able  to  vmte  at  all.  Thus  it  is  that  my 
time  perishes,  and  I  can  neither  give  so  much  of 
it  as  I  would  to  you  or  to  any  other  valuable  pur- 
poscu 

On  Tuesday  we  expect  company,  Mr.  Rose 
and  Lawrence  the  painter.  Yet  once  more  is  my 
patience  to  be  exercised,  and  once  more  I  am 
made  to  wish  that  my  face  had  been  moveable, 
to  put  on  and  take  off  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  be  por- 
table in  a  bandbox,  and  sent  to  the  artist.  These 
however  vrill  be  gone,  as  I  believe  I  toki  you,  be- 
fore you  arrive,  at  which  time  I  know  not  that 
any  body  will  be  here,  except  my  Johnny,  whose 
presence  will  not  at  all  interfere' with  our  lead- 
ings—yon  vrill  not,  I  believe,  find  me  a  very 
slashing  critic — I  hardly  indeed  expect  to  find  any 
thing  in  your  life  of  Milton  that  I  shall  sentence 
to  amputation.    How  should  it  be  too  Ungl    A 
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joun  was,  when  I  mw  it,  la  nerer  sa  But  how- 
ever we  flhaUflee.  I  piomise  tosp&ze  nothing  that 
I  think  may  be  lopped  off  with  advantage. 

I  began  this  letter  yesterday,  but  could  not 
finish  it  till  now.  I  have  risen  this  morning  like 
an  infernal  firog  out  of  Acheron,  covered  with  the 
ooao  and  mud  of  melancholy.  For  this  reason  I 
am  not  sorry  to  find  myself  at  the  bottom  of  my 
paper,  for  had  I  more  room  pwhaps  I  might  fill 
U  all  with  croaking,  and  make  an  heart  ache  at 
EiT^bam^  which  I  wish  to  be  always  cheerful. 
Adieu.  My  poor  sympathizing  Mary  is  of  course 
sad,  but  always  mindful  of  you.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  BROTBER,  Oci.  18,  1793. 

I  HAVE  not  at  present  much  that  is  necessary 
to  say  here,  because  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of 
seeing  you  so  soon;  my  time,  according  to  custom, 
is  a  mere  scrap,  for  vrbkh  reason  such  must  be 
my  letter  also. 

Yon  will  find  here  more  than  I  have  hitherto 
given  you  reason  to  expect,  but  none  who  will  not 
be  happy  to  see  you.  These  however  stay  vnth 
us  but  a  short  time,  and  will  leave  us  in  fiill  pos- 
■ewion  of  Weston  on  Wednesday  next. 

I  look  forward  with  joy  to  your  coming,  heartily 
wishing  you  a  pleasant  journey,  in  which  my  poor 
Maiy  joins  me.  Give  our  best  love  to  Tom; 
without  whom,  after  bdng  taught  to  look  for  him, 
we  should  feel  our  pleasure  in  the  interview  much 
diminished. 

lad  sKpedamiH  ta  paemmiiae  toom. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  JEKYLL  RYE. 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  WetUm^  iVoe.  3, 1793. 

Sensible  as  I  am  of  your  kindness  in  taking 
such  a  journey,  at  no  very  pleasant  season,  merely 
toserve  a  friend  of  mine,  I  can  not  alk>w  my  thanks 
to  sleep  tin  1  may  have  the  pleasure  of  sedng  you. 
I  hope  never  to  show  myself  unmindful  of  so  great 
a  fiivour.  Two  Hues  which  I  received  yesterday 
firom  Mr.  Hurdis,  written  hastily  on  the  day  of 
decisbn,  informed  me  that  it  was  made  in  his  fa- 
TOUT,  and  by  a  majority  of  twenty.  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  the  event,  and  consequently  hold  my  • 
sdf  indebted  to  all  who  at  my  instance  have  con- 
tributed to  it. 

You  may  depend  on  me  for  due  attention  to  the 
honest  clerk's  request  When  he  called,  it  was 
noc  possible  that  I  should  answer  your  obliging 
letter,  for  he  arrived  here  very  eariy,  and  if  I  suf- 
Cned  any  thing  to  interfere  with  my  morning 
•ladles  I  should  never  aooomplish  my  labours. 


Your  hint  concerning  the  subject  fbr  this  year's 
copy  is  a  very  good  one,  and  shall  not  be  ne- 
glerted. 

I  lemaiiii  nnoerely  yousii  lY.  C 


TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

WeUtm,  Nov.  4,  1793. 
I  SELDOM  rejoice  in  a  day  of  eoaking  Tain  Ifln 
this;  but  in  tl^,  my  dearest  Cathaiina,  I  do  »• 
joioe  sincerely,  because  it  afiS>rds  me  an  oppMtii- 
nity  of  writing  to  you,  which  if  fidr  weather  had 
invited  us  into  the  orchard  walk  at  the  usual  boor, 
I  should  not  easily  have  found.  I  am  a  most 
busy  man,  busy  to  a  degree  that  sometinies  half 
distracts  me;  but  if  complete  distraction  be  ooca- 
Bioned  by  having  the  thoughts  too  much  and  too 
long  attached  to  a  single  point,  I  am  in  no  danger 
of  it,  with  such  a  perpetual  whirl  are  mine  whisk- 
ed about  fiom  one  subject  to  another.  When 
two  poets  meet  there  are  fine  doings  I  can  aasue 
you.  My  Homer  finds  work  for  Hayfey,  and 
Life  of  Milton  work  for  me,  so  that  we  are 
ther  of  us  one  moment  idle.  Poor  Mis.  IXnwin  in 
the  mean  time  sits  quiet  in  her  comer,  oocasioD- 
ally  laughing  at  us  both,  and  not  seldom  inter- 
rupting us  with  some  question  or  remark,  fx 
which  she  is  constantly  rewarded  by  me  with  a 
"Hush — hold  your  peace.''  Bless  younel^  my 
dear  Catharina,  that  you  are  not  connected  with 
a  poet,  especially  that  you  have  not  two  to  deal 
vrith;  ladies  who  have,  may  be  bidden  indeed  to 
hold  their  peace,  but  very  little  peace  have  they. 
How  should  they  in  fact  have  any,  continnaDy  en- 
joined-as  they  are  to  be  silent  1 

The  same  fever  that  has  been  so  epidemic  there, 
has  been  severely  felt  here  likevrise;  some  have 
died,  and  a  multitude  have  been  in  dai^ger.  Two 
under  our  own  roof  have  been  infected  with  it,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  perfectly  escaped  my- 
self^ but  I  am  now  well  again. 

I  have  persuaded  Hayley  to  stay  a  week  logger, 
and  again  my  hopes  revive,  that  he  may  yet  have 
an  opportumty  to  know  my  friends  befoie  he  re- 
turns into  Sussex.  I  write  amidst  a  chaos  of  in- 
terruptions, Hayley  on  one  hand  .spouts  Ghmek,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Unwin  continues  talking, 
sometimes  to  us,  and  sometimes,  btfcausft  we  an 
both  too  buay  to  attend  to  her,  she  hoids  a  dia« 
logue  with  herself. — Glueiy,  is  not  this  a  biill*» 
and  ought  I  not  instead  of  dialogue  to  have  eaid 
soliloquy  1 

Adieu.  With  our  united  love  to  all  your  paity, 
and  with  ardent  wishes  soon  to  see  you  all  at  Wee* 
ton,  I  remain,  my  dearest  Catharina, 

Ever  yooia^  W.  GL 
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TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

hKY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WettOll,  No9.  5, 1793. 

In  a  letter  from  Lady  Haketh,  which  I  received 
not  long  since,  she  informed  me  how  yeary  pleasant- 
ly she  had  spent  some  time  at  Wargrave.    We 
now  begin  to  expect  her  here,  where  our  charms 
of  situation  are  perhaps  not  equal  to  yoors,  yet  by 
no  me&ns  contemptible.    She  told  me  she  had 
spoken  to  you  in  very  handsome  terms  of  the 
country  round  about  us,  but  not  so  of  our  house, 
and  the  view  before.    The  house  itself  however 
is  not  unworthy  some  commendation;  small  as  it 
is,  it  is  neat,  and  neater  than  she  is  aware  of;  for 
my  study  and  the  room  over  it  have  been  repaired 
ai^  beauti6ed  this  summer,  and  little  more  was 
wanting  to  make  it  an  abode  sufficipntly  commo- 
dious for  a  man  of  my  moderate  desires.    As 
to  the  prospect  from  it,  that  she  misrepresented 
strangely,  as  I  hope  soon  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  convince  her  by  ocular  demonstration.    She 
told  you,  I  know,  of  certain  cottages  opposite  to 
U0,  or  rather  she  described  them  as  poor  houses 
and  hovels  that  effectually  blind  our  vrindows. 
Bat  none  such  ezirt.    On  the  contrary,  the  oppo- 
site object,  and  the  only  one,  is  an  orchard,  so  well 
planted,  and  vnth  trees  of  such  growth,  that  we 
seem  to  look  into  a  wood,  or  rather  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  one.    Thus,  placed  as  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  village,  we  have  none  of  the  disagreea- 
bles that  belong  to  such  a  position,  and  the  village 
itself  is  one  of  the  prettiest  I  know;  terminated  at 
one  end  by  the  church  tower,  seen  through  trees, 
and  at  the  other,  by  a  very  handsome  gateway, 
opening  into  a  fine  grove  of  elms,  belonging  to 
our  neighbour  Courtenay.    How  happy  should  I 
be  to  show  it  instead  of  describing  it  to  you! 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  TTetton,  Nov.  10,  1793. 

Yon  are  veiy  kind  to  consider  my  literary  en- 
gagements, and  to  make  them  a  reason  for  not 
interrupting  me  more  frequently  with  a  letter;  but 
though  I  am  indeed  as  busy  as  an  author  or  an 
editor  can  well  be,  and  am  not  apt  to  be  overjoyed 
at  the  arrival  of  letters  fiom  uninteresting  quar- 
ters, I  shall  always  I  hope  have  leisure  both  to 
peruse  and  to  answer  those  of  my  real  friends,  and 
to  do  both  vnth  pleasure. 

I  have  to  thank  you  much  for  your  benevolent 
aid  in  the  affair  of  my  fiiend  Hurdis.  Yon  have 
doubtless  kamed  ere  now,  that  he  has  sueeeeded, 
aiiicaRied  the  prise  by  a  majority  of  twenty.  He 
H  well  quafifiedfiw  the  post  he  has  gained.  So 
mndi  the  belter  finr  the  honour  of  the  Oxonian 


laurel,  and  so  much  the  mon  for  the  credit  of 
those  who  have  favoured  him  with  their  suflVagea 
I  am  entirely  of  your  ndnd  respecting  this  con- 
fiagration  by  which  all  Europe  sufiers  at  present, 
and  is  likely  to  suffer  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  same  mistake  seems  to  have  prevailed  as  in 
the  American  business.  We  then  flattered  our- 
selves that  the  colonies  would  prove  an  easy  con- 
quest: and  when  all  the  neighbour  nations  aimed 
themselves  against  France,  we  imagined  I  believe 
that  she  too  would  be  presently  vanquished.  But 
we  begin  already  to  oe  undeceived,  and  God  only 
knows  to  what  a  di^gree  we  may  find  we  have 
erred,  at  the  conclusion.  Such  however  is  the 
state  of  things  all  around  us,  as  reminds  me  con- 
tinually of  the  Psalmist's  expression—"  He  »haU 
break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter*»  veaeel" — ^And 
I  rather  wish  than  hope  in  some  of  my  melancho- 
ly moods  that  England  hers^  may  escape  a  frac- 
ture. I  remain  truly  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MT  DEAR  SIRJ  WetioTi^  Not.  24, 1793. 

THOdOH  my  congnitulations  have  been  delayed, 
you  have  no  friend,  numerous  as  your  friends  are, 
who  has  more  sincerely  rejoiced  in  your  success 
than  1!  It  was  no  small  mortification  to  me  to 
find  that  three  out  of  the  six,  whom  I  had  en- 
gaged, were  not  qualified  to  vote.  You  have  pre- 
vailed, however,  and  by  a  considerable  majority; 
there  is  therefore  no  room  left  for  regret.  When 
your  short  note  arrived,  which  gave  me  the  agree- 
able news  of  your  victory,  our  friend  of  Kartham 
was  vrith  me,  and  shared  largely  in  the  joy  that  I 
felt  on  the  occasion.  He  left  me  but  a  few  days 
since,  having  spent  somewhat  more  than  a  fort- 
night here;  during  which  time  we  employed  all 
our  leisure  hours  in  the  revisal  of  his  Life  of  Mil- 
ton. It  is  now  finished,  and  a  very  finished  vrork 
it  is;  and  one  that  vrill  do  great  honour,  I  am  per- 
suaded, to  the  biographer,  and  the  excellent  man, 
of  injiued  memory,  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  As 
to  my  own  concern,  with  the  works  of  this  first  of 
poets,  which  has  been  long  a  matter  of  burthen- 
some  contemplatipn,  I  have  the  happiness  to  find 
at  last  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  postpone  my  labours. 
While  I  expected  that  my  coounentary  would  be 
called  for  ui  the  ensuing  spring,  I  looked  forward 
to  the  undertaking  with  dismay,  not  seeing  a  sha- 
dow of  probability  that  I  should  be  ready  to  an- 
swer the  demand.  For  this  ultimate  revisal  of  my 
Homer,  together  vnth  the  notes,  occupies  com- 
pletely at  present  (and  vrill  for  some  time  bnger) 
all  the  little  leisure  that  I  have  for  study:  leisure 
which  I  gain  at  this  season  of  the  year  by  riauig 
long  before  day-Hght. 

You  axe  now  become  a  neaxer  neighbow,  ana. 
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M  your  prafiMBonhip,  I  hope,  will  not  ei^groM 
yoa  whoUj,  will  find  an  opportonity  to  give  me 
your  omipeny  at  Weston.  Let  me  hear  from 
yoa  aoon,  tell  me  how  you  like  yoni  new  office, 
and  whether  you  perlbnn  the  datiee  of  it  with 
pleasure  to  youreelfl  With  much  pleasure  to 
3thers  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  and  with  equal  ad- 
vantagei.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESGL 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  WtOon^  No9.  39,  1793. 

I  HATE  risen  while  the  owls  are  still  hooting,  to 
pursue  my  accustomed  labours  in  the  mine  of  Ho- 
mer; but  before  I  enter  upon  them,  shall  give  the 
first  moment  of  daylight  to  the  purpose  of  thanking 
you  for  your  last  letter,  containing  many  pleasant 
articles  of  intelligence,  with  nothing  to  abate  the 
pleasantness  of  them,  except  the  single  circum- 
stance that  we  are  not  likcjy  to  see  you  here  so 
soon  as  I  expected.  My  hope  was,  that  the  first 
irost  would  bring  you,  and  the  amiable  painter 
with  you.  If  however  you  are  prevented  by  the 
buainesB  of  your  respective  professions,  you  are 
well  prevented,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  be  patient 
When  the  latter  was  here,  he  mentioned  one  day 
the  subject  of  Diomede's  horses,  driven  under  the 
axle  of  his  chariot  by  the  thunderbolt  which  fell  at 
their  feet,  as  a  subject  for  his  pencil.  It  is  certainly 
a  noble  one,  and  dierefore  worthy  of  his  study  and 
attention.  It  .occurred  to  me  at  the  moment,  but 
I  know  not  what  it  was  that  made  me  forget  it 
again  the  next  moment,  that  the  horses  of  Achilles 
flying  over  the  foes,  with  Patroclus  and  Automedon 
m  the  chariot,  would  be  a  good  companion  for  it 
Should  you  happen  to  recollect  this,  when  you 
next  see  him,  you  may  submit  it,  if  you  please,  to 
his  conflideration.  I  stumbled  yesterday  on  ano- 
liher  subject,  which  reminded  me  of  said  excellent 
utist,  as  likely  to  afibrd  a  fine  opportunity  to  the 
expression  that  he  could  give  it.  It  is  found  in 
the  fhonH"g  match  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the 
Ifiad,  between  Meriones  and  Teucer.  The  former 
eats  the  string  with  which  the  dove  is  tied  to  the 
mast-head,  and  sets  her  at  liberty;  the  latter  stand- 
ing at  his  Side,  in  all  the  eagerness  of  emulation, 
points  an  arrow  at  the  mark  with  his  right  hand, 
while  with  his  left  he  snatches  the  bow  firom  his 
competitor.  He  is  a  fine  poetical  figure,  but  Mr 
LAWience  himself  must  judge  whether  or  not  he 
promises  as  well  for  the  canvass. 

He  does  great  honour  to  my  physiognomy  by 
bis  intention  to  get  it  engraved;  and  though  Ithink 
1  fovesee  that  this  private  pubUeciHon  will  grow  in 
time  into  a  publication  of  abec^ute  publicity,  I  find 
ft  impossible  to  be  dissatisfiwl  with  any  thing  that 
seems  eligible  both  to  him  and  you.  To  say  the 
tenth  when  a  nun  has  4noe  turned  his  mind  in* 


ode  out  for  the  inspection  of  all  who  choose  to  is- 
spect  it,  to  make  a  secret  of  his  foce  seems  bat  lit 
tie  better  than  a  self  contradiction.  At  the  sausf 
time,  however,  I  shall  be  best  pleased  if  it  be  kept 
according  to  your  intentions,  as  a  raii^ 

I  have  lost  Hayley,  and  begin  to  be  aneasj  &J 
not  hearing  firom  him:  tell  me  about  Idm  v^iea 
you  write. 

I  should  be  happy  to  have  a  work  of  mine  em- 
bellished by  Lawrence,  and  made  a  companion  Ua 
a  work  of  Hayley's.  It  is  an  event  to  which  I 
look  forward  with  the  utmost  complacence.  I  cut 
not  tell  you  what  a  relief  Ifeel  it,  not  to  be  pceand 
for  Whoxk.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  WetUmt  Dee.  8,  1793. 

In  my  last  I  forgot  to  thank  yoa  lor  the  box 
of  books,  containing  also  the  pamphletSL  We  hjm 
read,  that  is  to  say,  my  cousin  has,  wbo  readt  i» 
us  in  an  evening,  the  history  of  Jonathan  WiU, 
and  found  it  highly  entertaining.  The  aatiie  <a 
great  men  is  witty,  and  I  believe  perfectly  jutf: 
we  have  no  censure  to  pass  on  it,  unleas  that  we 
think  the  character  of  Mrs.  Heartliree  not  wrii 
sustained;  not  quite  delicate  in  the  latter  pan  of  it ; 
and  that  the  constant  efiect  of  her  chsirms  upon 
every  man  who  sees  her  has  a  sameness  in  it  tba. 
is  tiresome,  and  betrays  either  much  caielessneas, 
or  idleness,  or  lack  of  invention.  It  is  powible  in- 
deed that  the  author  might  intend  by  Uus  circum- 
stance a  satirical  glance  at  noveUsts,  whose  he- 
roines are  generally  all  bewitching;  but  it  is  a  ikoli 
that  he  had  better  have  noticed  in  another  manner, 
and  not  have  exemplified  in  his  own. 

The  first  volume  of  Afan  ae  heu,  has  lain  un- 
read in  my  study  vrindow  this  twelvemonth,  aoJ 
would  have  been  returned  unread  to  its  owner,  hai^ 
not  my  cousin  come  in  good  time  to  save  it  from 
that  disgrace.  We  are  now  reading  it,  and  find 
it  excellent:  abounding  with  wit,  and  just  senti- 
ment, and  knowledge  both  of  books  and  moL 
Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

Weeten,  Dee.  8, 1793. 

I  BATE  waited,  and  waited  impatiently,  for  a 
line  fitom  you,  and  am  at  last  determined  to  send 
you  one,  .to  inquire  what  is  become  of  you,  and 
why  you  are  silent  so  much  longer  than  usual 

I  vrant  to  know  many  things  which  only  yoo 
can  tell  me,  but  especially  I  want  to  know  what 
has  been  the  issue  of  your  oonfeienoe  with  Nic)u»l 
Has  he  seen  your  worki   I  am  impatient  for  the 
appearance  of  it,  because  impatient  to  have  ibt 
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spotless  credit  of  the  great  poet's  character,  as  a 
man  and  a  citizen,  vindicated  as  it  onght  to  be, 
and  as  it  never  will  be  again. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  me  that  my  Miltonic  la- 
liours  are  sus{)cnded.  I  am  now  busy  in  tran- 
scribing the  alterations  of  Homer,  having  finished 
the  whole  revisal.  I  must  then  write  a  new  Pre- 
face, which  done  I  shall  endeavonr  immediately  to 
descant  on  The  Four  Ages,  Adieu,  my  dear  bro- 
tlier.  W^.  C, 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCL 

Weston,  Dee.  17, 1793. 

O  Jovet  and allye  Godsl  gnnt  this  jx^^  son 
To  proTe,  like  me,  pre-emioeDt  ia  Troy ! 
In  valour  such,  and  firmneas  of  command  1 
Be  he  extoU'd  when  he  retoms  from  fight. 
As  far  his  sirs*!  superior!  may  he  day 
His  enemy,  brii^  home  his  gory  spoi^ 
And  may  his  mother's  heart  overflow  with  joy ! 

I  ROSE  this  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  on  purpose 
to  translate  this  prayer  again,  and  to  write  to  my 
dear  brother.  Here  yon  have  it,  such  as  it  is,  not 
perfectly  according  to  my  own  liking,  Imt  as  well 
as  I  could  make  it,  and  I  think  better  than  either 
yours,  or  Lord  Thurlow's.  You  with  your  riz 
lines  have  made  yourself  stiff  and  angracsfiii,  and 
he  with  his  seven  has  produced  as  good  prose  as 
heart  can  wish,  but  no  poetry  at  all.  A  serilpa- 
lous  attention  to  the  letter  has  spoiled  you  both, 
you  have  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  manner  of  Ho- 
mer. A  portion  of  both  may  be  found  I  believe 
in  my  version,  but  not  so  much  as  I  wish — it  is 
better  however  than  the  printed  one.  His  lord- 
ship's two  first  lines  I  can  not  Teiy  well  under- 
stand; he  seems  to  me  to  give  a  sense  to  the  ori- 
ginal that  does  not  belong  to  it  Hector,  I  appre- 
hend, does  not  say,  "Ghrant  that  he  may  prove 
himself  my  son,  and  be  eminent,  &c. — but  grant 
that  this  my  son  may  prove  eminent" — ^which  is  a 
material  di^rence.  In  the  latter  sense  I  find  the 
simplicity  of  an  ancient;  in  the  former,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  notbn  of  a  man  proving  himself  his 
father's  son  by  similar  merit,  the  finesse  and  dex- 
terity of  a  modem.  His  lordship  too  makes  the 
man,  who  gives  the  young  hero  *his  commenda- 
tion, the  person  who  retoms  firom  battle;  whereas 
Homer  makes  the  young  hero  himself  that  person, 
at  least  if  Clarke  is  a  just  interpreter,  which  I  sup- 
pose is  hardly  to  be  disputed. 

If  my  old  firiend  would  look  into  my  preface,  he 
would  find  a  principle  laid  down  there,  which  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  easy  to  invalidate,  and  which 
properly  attended  to  would  equally  secure  a  trans- 
latbn  from  stiffness  and  fixmi  wildness.  The 
principle  I  mean  is  this— "Close,  but  not  so  dose 


tious!**  A  saperstitioos  fidelity  loses  the  spirit, 
and  a  loose  deviation  the  sensb  of  the  trandated 
author — a  happy  moderation  in  either  case  is  this 
only  possible  way  of  preserving  both. 

Thus  have  I  disciplined  you  both;  and  now,  if 
you  please,  you  may  both  disciplfiie  me.  I  shaH 
not  enter  my  version  in  my  book  till  it  has  under- 
gone your  strictures  at  least ;  and  should  you  write 
to  the  noble  critic  again,  you  are  welcome  to  sub- 
mit it  to  his.  We  are  three  awkward  fellows  In- 
deed, if  we  can  not  amongst  us  make  a  toleraUy 
good  translatbn  of  six  lines  of  Homer.    Adieu. 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCt. 

MT  D£AR  HATLEY,  WcsUm,  Jan.  5, 1794. 

1  HAVE  waited,  but  waited  in  vain,  for  a  propi- 
tious moment,  when  I  might  give  my  old  friend's 
objections  the  consideration  they  deserve;  I  shall 
at  last  be  forced  to  send  a  vague  answer,  unwor- 
thy to  be  sent  to  a  person  accustomed,  like  him,  to 
close  reasoning  and  abstruse  discussion,  for  I  rise 
after  ill  rest,  and  with  a  frame  of  mind  perfectly 
unsuited  to  the  occasion.  I  sit  too  at  the  vrindow 
fi»r  light's  sake,  where  I  am  so  cold,  that  my  per. 
slips  out  of  my  fingers.  First,  I  will  give  you  a 
translation  de  novo  of  this  untranslated  prayer.  It 
is  shaped  as  nearly  as  I  could  contrive  to  Ids  lord- 
ship's ideas,  but  I  have  little  hope  that  it  will  sar 
tisfy  him. 

Giant  Jove^  and  ye  God%  that  this  my  sen 
Be,  as  myself  have  been,  Ulustrioos  here  I 
A  valiant  roan!  and  let  him  reign  in  Troy ; 
May  an  who  witness  his  rstnm  from  fight 

Bonafter,  say hs  ftr  exoeis  his  sirs  { 

And  let  him  bring  back  gOT  tiophie^  stripe 
From  foes  slain  by  him,  to  his  mother's  joy. 

Imlac,  in  Rasselas,  says— I  fin-get  to  whom, 
"You  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  a  poet.''  In  like  manner,  I  might  say  to  hii 
lordship,  you  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  a  translator;  to  be  a  translator,  on  his 
terms,  at  least,  is  I  am  sure  impossible.  On  his 
terms  I  would  defy  Homer  himself,  were  he 
alive,  to  translate  the  Paradise  Lost  into  Gbeek- 
Yet  Milton  had  Homer  much  in  his  eye  when  he 
composed  that  poem.  Whereas  Homer  nevet 
thought  of  me  or  my  translation.  There  are  mi- 
nutis  in  every  language,  which  transfused  into 
another  will  spoil  the  version.  Such  extreme 
fidelity  is  in  fact  un&ithfuL  Such  close  resem- 
blance takes  away  all  likeness.  The  original  is 
elegant,  easy,  natural;  the  copy  is  clumsy,  con- 
strained, unnatural:  To  what  is  this  owing?  To 
the  adoption  of  terms  not  congenial  to  your  pur- 
pose, and  of  a  context,  such  as  no  man  vrridng  an 


original  work  would  make  use  of.  Homer  is  every 
as  to  be  servile !  ficee,butnotsofieeastobelicen-'thingthat  a  poet  should  be.   A  translation  of  Qih 
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mBtf  so  made,  will  be  eveiy  thing  thai  a  trandap 
tion  of  Homer  ahodhl  not  be.  Became  it  will  be 
written  in  no  language  under  Heaven.  It  will  be 
English,  and  it  wiH  be  Cheek,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  ndther.  He  is  the  man,  whoever  he  be  (I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  that  man  mjaelf,)  he  ia  tlie  man 
beat  qualiBed  aa  a  translator  of  Homer,  who  was 
drenched,  and  steeped,  and  soaked  himself  in  the 
effiuions  ol  his  genius  till  he  has  imbibed  their 
odour  to  the  bone;  and  who,  when  he  is  thus 
dyed  tbiougb  and  through,  distingmshing  between 
what  IB  essentially  Greek,  and  what  maj  be  habit- 
ed in  English,  rejects  the  fimner,  and  b  faithful  to 
the  latter,  as  &r  as  the  purpose  of  fine  poetry  wiH 
permit,  and  no  fhrther;  this  I  think,  may  be  easily 
proved.  Homer  \b  eveiy  where  remarkable  either 
ibr  ease,  dignity,  or  energy  of  expression;  for 
grandeur  of  conoeptbn,  and  a  majesdc  flow  of 
numbers.  If  we  copy  him  so  doaely  as  to  make 
evexy  one  of  these  excellent  properties  of  his  abso- 
lutely unattainable,  which  will  certainly  be  the 
eflbct  of  too  close  a  copy,  instead  of  translating,  we 
murder  him.  Therefore,  after  all  that  his  lordship 
has  said,  I  stiQ  hold  freedom  to  be  indispensable. 
Freedom,  I  mean  vnth  respect  to  the  expression: 
fieedom  so  limited,  as  never  to  leave  behind  the 
matter :  but  at  the  same  time  indulged  with  a  suf- 
ficient scope  to  secure  the  spirit,  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  manner.  I  say  as  much  as  possible, 
because  an  English  manner  must  difler  from  a 
Greek  one,  in  order  to  be  graceful,  and  for  this  there 
is  no  remedy.  Can  an  ungraceful,  awkward  trans- 
latiMi  of  Homer  be  a  good  onel  No.  But  a 
graceful,  easy,  natural,  foithful  version  of  him,  will 
not  that  be  a  good  onel  Yes.  Allow  me  but  this, 
and  I  insist  upon  it,  that  such  an  one  may  be  pro- 
dooed  on  my  principles,  and  can  be  produced  on  I 
Mother. 


I  have  not  had  time  to  tMchm  his 
other  versbn.    Yon  know  how  littlo  time  I  have 
for  any  thing,  and  can  tell  him  eou 

Adieul  my  dear  brother.  1  have  now  tired  both 
yon  and  myself;  and  vrith  the  love  of  the  whob 
tnOf  remain  Yours  ever,  1^.  C. 

Reading  his  lordship's  sentiments  over  again,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  in  all  I  have  said,  I  have 
only  given  him  back  the  same  in  other  terms.  He 
disallows  both  the  abadutB  free,  and  the  afastdiite 
doee — so  do  I;  and,  if  1  understand  mjad^  bsfc 
said  so  in  my  Preface     He  wishes  to  reoommeDd 
a  medium,  though  ho  will  not  call  it  bo;  so  do  I; 
only  we  express  it  differently.    What  is  it  then 
we  dispute  aboutl    My  head  is  not  good  eooe^ 
to-day  to  discover. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

DEAR  consm,  Munddey^  Oct.  13,  ITWk 

Yon  describe  detightful  scenes,  but  you  descnbe 
them  to  one,  who  if  he  even  saw  them,  could  » 
ceive  no  delight  from  them:  who  has  a  foint  re- 
collection, and  so  fidnt,  as  to  be  like  an  ahnost  As- 
gotten  dream,  that  once  he  was  eosoeptibie  of 
pleasure  from  such  causes.  The  country  that  yoa 
have  had  in  prospect  has  been  always  fomed  foorils 
beauties;  but  the  vrretch  who  can  derive  no  grati- 
fication from  a  view  of  nature,  even  under  thedis- 
advantage  of  her  most  ordinary  drees,  vriO  havens 
eyes  to  admire  her  in  any. 

In  one  day,  in  one  minute,  I  should  rather  have 
said,  she  became  an  universal  blank  to  me;  and 
though  fifom  a  difierent  cause,  yet  with  an  cfieet 

as  difficult  to  remove,  as  blindnev  Anlt 
*       •  •       •        •        •       • 
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To  Peace, • 

ToAlfred, 

Sweet  Valley,  Bay,    ...... 

From  those  eternal  Regloni; 

Contentment,    ....  .       . 

RuleBritamua,    - 

TothoRer.FatnetfMttrdoeii,     .... 

T»  hia  Boyal  Highnea  the  Prfaioe  of  Wak% 

To  Dr.  Dela  Coui;  In  Iiviand,  on  hk  *'FteqMGt  otFoKt- 


ry." 


'Hymn  to  God'a  Power, 

*A  Poetical  Ejplatle  to  SirWIUIam  BeODat.  BarL  ofGnb- 
Dat,  ..■■•  ... 

*On  Blra  Mendez' Btithdaj,  ... 

'AnElogy  upon  Jama  Theibam, 

On  the  Repon  that  a  Wooden  Bridge  was  to  be  buik  at 
Weetmlnaler, 

The  Incomparable  Soporific  Doctor,       .       .       •       . 

'Usy'sPartlng  with  her  Ckt, 

'On  the  Hoop, 

'Sianaaa  sent  to  Mr.  I^rttehon  oooQ  after  the  Death  <]<' Ua 
Wife, 

*OnMay, •• 

'The  Morning  In  the  Oouittxy, 

'On  a  Country  life^       ..... 

'On  Happiness^    ...1.... 

'Verses  on  receiving  a  Flower  team  his  Mliiiiat    * 

Prologue  to  Tancied  and  Sigismunda,        ^       .       . 

EpilogVie  to  Tancred  and  Slglsmunda,    .       .       •       . 

Epilogue  to  Agamemnoi^  ...... 

Prologue  to  Mallet's  Muiupha, 

'Paalmclv.  paiaphnsed^     ...... 

'Una  on  Marie  FleU, 

*On  Beauty, 

*AOomirfaIiitontheMlBBriefof  Lift,    •       •       •      • 

*An  Elagy  <m  Fartli^ 

'Bong— When   ....   blooming  Spring 

*A  ftatoial  betwixt  Darld,  Tlilnl%  and  the  Angel  Ga- 
briel, upon  the  Mrth  of  our  SaTloor, 

*A  Pastoral  between  ThMs  and  Coiydoi^  on  the  Death 
of  Damon^  by  whom  Is  meant  Mr.  W.  Ridden 

*A  PMOial  Emenataunent, 

OndiaDeaihof  Thoro800,byOaniM,    .       •      .      . 
Addna  to  the  Shade  of  Thamaon,  by  Bani^     . 
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jKetnoit  ot  3^mt»  Sitottuton. 


"Tutored  by  thee,  sweet  Poeirj  exalts 
Her  Tolce  of  ^es;  and  informs  the  page 
With  music,  image,  sentiment,  and  tlioughla^ 
Never  to  die! 


The  btcgrapby  of  a  man  whose  life  was  passeSl 
m  lufl  study,  and  who  is  known  to  the  world  by 
his  wiitings  alone,  can  present  few  facts  to  render 
It  popular,  unless  it  was  chequered  by  events  that 
excite  interest,  or  marked  by  traits  which  lessen 
esteem.  If  a  Poet  has  been  vicious,  the  account 
of  the  misfortunes  which  vice  never  fails  to  bring, 
and  of  its  effects  on  himself,  is  read  with  atten- 
tion; but  the  career  of  him  who  was  uniformly 
virtuous,  who  experienced  no  remarkable  vicissi- 
tudes (^fortune,  and  who  was  only  eminent  from 
the  genius  which  his  writings  display,  must  yield 
in  variety  of  incident  to  that  of  a  pirate  or  cour- 
tesan. 

There  is  nevertheless  much  that  will  gratify  a 
reader  whose  taste  is  not  so  vitiated  as  to  require 
the  excitement  of  romance,  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  a  distinguished  literary  person;  and  he  who  is 
not  desirous  of  knowing  the  history  of  a  writer 
whose  name  is  associated  with  -his  earliest  recol- 
lections must  be  void  of  every  spark  of  curiosity. 
A  favourite  author  possesses  claims  upon  our  re- 
gard similar  to  those  of  friendship ;  and  the  tale, 
which  would  be  dull  and  tiresome  if  it  concerned 
any  other  person,  is  read,  or  listened  to,  with  the 
liveUest  pleasure. 

Thomson's  life  must  be  indebted  for  whatever 
gratification  it  may  afford  to  the  sympathy  of  liis 
admirers,  since  it  is  destitute  of  all  other  attrac- 
tions. Little  has  been  preserved  concerning  him, 
perhaps  because  very  little  was  deserving  of  being 
recorded;  and  these  notices  are  so  scattered  that 
it  has  requured  some  labour  to  finnn  the  present 
memcnr.  He  did  km  for  his  own  history  than 
almost  any  other  poet  of  the  time,  as  his  wwks 
contain  few  egotisms,  and  his  great  dislike  to  cor- 
respondeooe  prevented  the  existence  of  those  &r 
miliar  letters  which  form  the  most  delightful  nmte- 
rials  for  biography. 

The  task  of  preparing  this  memoir  has,  how- 
ever, been  a  grateful  one.  A  writer  can  not  be 
ndifferent  to  the  pleasure  of  rendering  justice  to 
merit  which  has  been  traduced,  and  of  placing 
u  amiable  and  unblemisbed  character  iu  its  true 
Bght    Mankind  an  too  apt  to  fivm  tlieir  judg- 


ment on  the  opinions  of  superior  understandings, 
without  reflecting  that  none  are  exempt  from 
caprice  even  if  they  be  so  from  errors;  and  though 
the  statements  of  an  author  may  be  generally 
just,  cases  occur  in  which  he  is  prejudiced  or 
misinformed.  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  sity, 
that  the  Life  of  Thomson  by  Dr.  Johnson  is 
alluded  to ;  and  few  need  be  told  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  his  account  of  the  Poet  has  been 
charged  with  injustice.  The  inquiries  necessaiy 
for  this  article  have  tended  to  confirm  the  suspr* 
cion  that  the  colossus  of  literature  was  infiuenced 
by  some  e^ptraordinary  bias  against  the  author  of 
"  The  Seasons,"  for  not  a  single  notice  of  him, 
reflecting  upon  his  character,  has  been  found 
which  is  not  traceable  to  Johnson.  His  Life  is 
sneering  and  satirical,  and  he  rarely  admits  Thom- 
son to  have  possessed  a  merit  without  accompa- 
nying it  by  an  ungenerous  remark.  The  cause 
of  this  conduct  must  be  sought  in  vam;  but  the 
temper  of  Johnson  and  his  violent  political  feel- 
ings are  sufiSciently  notorious  to  render  the  pa- 
triotic sentiments  which  Thomson  every  where 
inculcates  a  sufficient  explanation  of  his  hostility, 
whilst  his  country  may  have  been  another  ground 
for  his  dislike.  Before  dismissing  Dr.  Johnson's 
Life  it  is  material  to  state,  that  his  assertions  re* 
specting  Thomson  are  entitled  to  little  credit  when 
opposed  by  other  testimony;  for  it  can  be  proved 
that  he  knew  little  about  him,  and  that  he  was 
too  negligent  to  avail  himself  of  the  information 
which  he  sought.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  Johnson  never  saw  him;  and  that  whatever 
he  may  have  learned  from  others  avails  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  account  of  his  personal 
and  intimate  friends  whose  esteem  is  in  itself  am- 
ple evidence  of  his  virtues. 

James  Thomson  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Thomson,  of  Ednam,  in  the  shire  of  Box- 
burgh,  at  whi«^  place  the  Poet  was  bom  on  the 
11th  of  September,  1700.  Less  has  been  said  ot 
his  parents  than  they  merit,  and  from  the  slight 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  noticed  t!:8  idea 
may  have  arisen  that  he  was  of  obsuure  ongin. 
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His  fitther  was  well  descended,  and  his  mother 
was  Beatrix,  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Mr. 
Trotter,  of  Fogo  *  a  genteel  fiimily  in  the  neigh- 
bomfaood  of  Greenlaw  in  Berwickshire.  Though 
Mr.  Thomson's  worth  was  of  that  ODOstentatioos 
kind  which  only  entitles  him  to  the  praise  of  be- 
ing a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  and  a  good 
man,  fulfilling  his  clerical  duties  with  pious  dili- 


gence, and  who 

,  **  This  noUe  emample  to  his  ahepe  he  jvS, 
That  ficBt  he  wrought  and  afterwards  he  taught," 

neariy  all  the  sterting  parts  of  human  excellence 
are  comprised  in  that  character. 

At  en  early  period  of  the  Poet's  Hie,  his  dawning 
talents  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Riccarton,  a 
neighbouring  cleigyman,  and  a  judicious  friend 
of  his  father,  who  consented  to  his  superintending 
Ids  son's  education.  He  was  placed  at  school  in 
JedbuTgh,  and  the  care  this  gentleman  bestowed 
on  him  was  well  rewarded  by  the  success  which 
attended  his  exertions. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Riccarton  his  only  patron.  Sir 
William  Bennet,  of  Chesters,  near  Jedburgh,  who 
was  distinguished  for  his  wit,  honoured  him  with 
his  khidness,  and  invited  him  to  spend  his  suomier 
Tacations  at  his  seal  Under  the  auspices  of  these 
generous  friends,  and  of  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot  of  Minto, 
Thomson  wrote  vaiious  pieces;  but  on  the  first  of 
January  he  destroyed  the  labours  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  celebrated  the  annual  conflagration  by 
some  humorous  verses,  stating  hb  reasons  for  their 
condemnation.  A  poetical  epistle,  addresser]  to 
Sir  William  Bennet,  and  written  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  has  however  been  lately  discovered,  and  it 
wiU  be  found  in  this  edition  of  his  works. 

From  Jedburgh  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  being  intended  for  the  chureh;  but 
before  he  had  been  two  yean  there,  he  lost  his 
father,  who  died  so  suddenly  that  he  did  not  see 
him  before  his  decease,  a  cireumstance  which  so 
much  increased  his  grief  that  he  is  said  to  have 
evinced  his  affliction  m  an  extraordinary  manner. 
His  widowed  mother,  who  was  left  with  nine  chil- 
dren slenderly  provided  for,  was  advised  to  remove 
to  Edinburgh,  where  she  remained,  living  in  an 
economical  manner,  until  James  had  completed 
his  studies. 

Whilst  at  the  Univenity,  Thomson  contributed 
three  articles  to  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Edin- 
bi;igh  Miscellany,"  printed  in  that  city  in  17^,  by 
n  club  called  the  Athenian  Society.  One  of  them, 
•<  On  a  Country  Life,  by  a  Student  of  the  Uni- 

*  Mrs.  Thomson's  sister  married  first  a  Mr.  Hume,  and  ae> 
oondly  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicoiaon,  Minister  of  Pnstoo  and  Bon- 
cl&  Their  daughter  Elizabeth  married  her  namesake,  Ro- 
l»n  NichoiBon,  of  Lonend  near  Berwick-on-Tweod,  the  great 
^rand£iiher  of  Alexan*^  Nicholsnn,  Ef%i.  of  East  Court, 
(luuUon  Regis. 
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versity,"  and  signed  with  the  inxtia]  of  Ini  i&dc 
shows  how  eariy  the  love  of  rural  scenery  ziJ 
pursuits  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  may  b 
deemed  the  firs:  conceptions  of  "The  Sea.-orj 
His  productions  were  rather  severdj  treated 
some  learned  persons  into  whose  hands  thpv  iel 
and  one  of  his  biographere  has  laboured  to  prct 
the  want  of  taste  of  lus  judges.    This  ch^'? 
is,  probably,  unjust,  for  the  eariy  pieces  ot  1 1^ 
author  of  The  Seasons  afilbrd  slight  mdirji>: 
of  his  future  powers,  and  the  criUcism  was  il- 
from  destroying  his  attachment  to  the  muses.  A' 
accident,  connected  with  the  indulgence  of  h 
taste,  made  him  suddenly  renounce  the  proffisc' 
for  which  he  was  designed,  and  his  views  becar; 
directed  to  London.    Mr.  Hamilton,  the  DiriiLii 
Professor  of  Edinbui^h,  having  given  Thrai^-i 
the  liMth  Psalm  as  an  exercise,  he  made  so  p:Kt; 
cal  a  paraphrase  of  it,  that  the  professor  and  'i: 
audience  were  equally  surprised.    After  khb^ 
menting  the  writer,  he  told  himthatifhecippc:^^ 
to  be  useful  in  the  ministry,  he  must  nstiwi  -^^ 
imagination,  and  adopt  language  more  suited  !c  i 
country  congregation ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Joi. 
son,  Mr.  Hamilton  censured  one  of  the  cxprrs^^e- 
as  indecent,  if  not  profane.  Part  of  this  paraptrw 
only  has  been  printed,  but  a  perfect  copy  will  t. 
fotmd  in  the  present  edition,  not  on  account  of  iy- 
merits,  which  are  far  from  conspicaous,  but  bz. 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  The  ohnn 
ious  line  willj  however,  be  sought  for  in  Tain;  be 
it  may  have  been  altered  in  this  transcri/l 

■This  piece  having  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Auditor  Bcnk)n,  he  expressed  his  aJmintion 
of  it,  and  added,  that  if  the  author  csme  to  Lon- 
don, he  had  no  doubt  his  merit  would  be  propd) 
encouraged.  This  rema^  was  communicaled  tc 
Thomson,  apparently,  by  Lady  Grizd  BaiffiCj  a 
relation  of  his  mother^s,  and  he  accordingly  em- 
barked at  Leith  in  the  autumn  of  J 725,  but  ai,  co 
his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  received  no  aaisi 
ance  from  her  ladyship,  he  found  himself  ^^^'^ 
money  or  Mends.  To  what  extent  he  suffcrfilii^ 
stings  of  poverty  is  uncertain;  and  his  isalous  aJ- 
mirer,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  is  very  indignant  ^ 
the  assertion,  that  "  his  first  want  was  a  p«if  *f 
shoes."  Johnson,  on  whose  authority  it  r«ts,  k 
not  likely  to  have  invented  the  statement:  anJ, » 
it  reflects  no  discredit  on  the  Poef^  whctbcr  itnrj* 
from  a  temporary  exhaustion  of  his  financfs,  of 
from  the  impossibility  of  recruiting  them,  cifei<- 
ing  Ijy  ^he  sale  of  one  of  hb  works,  his  Lonlshij'^ 
anger  is  misplaced. 

That  he  was  stored  with  fcltere  of  intTo<Icctii«i 
may  be  supposed;  but,  having  tied  thcjn  up »«  « 
handkerohief,  they  were  stolen  firom  hii:i,  an  «^ 
dent  sufikiently  disastrous  to  a  youn;^  ftran^^r 
in  the  metropolis,  to  explain  tho  coiiditi'.vi  in  wl»^^" 
he  is  represented  to  havo  ibuiifl  himself 
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Shortly  after  Thonuon  left  Edinboigfa,  he  lost 
his  mother,  whom  he  loved  with  all  a  son's  tea- 
demess,  and  to  whose  talents  and  virtues  he  was 
eminently  indebted  ibr  the  cultivation  of  his  own. 
In  the  poem  which  he  wrote  to  her  memory,  he 
thus  feelingly  adverts  to  the  moment  when  he 
took  his  last  leave  of  her: — 

"When  on  the  niaigin  of  the  briny  flood, 
Chill'd  with  e  sad  preoaging  damp  I  stoot^ 
Took  the  taet  look,  ne'er  to  behold  her  more, 
And  mixed  our  murmurs  with  the  wavy  roar, 
Heard  the  laA  words  foil  from  her  pious  tongue. 
Then,  wild  into  the  bulging  vessel  flung^ 
Which  soon,  too  soon,  convey'd  me  from  her  dgh^ 
Desrer  than  life,  and  liberty,  and  light  P* 

A  very  interesting  letter  from  Thomson  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Cranston,  written  about  this  time, 
proves  that  he  was  nearly  destitute  of  money;  and 
it  is  extremely  deserving  of  attention  from  the 
statement  that  the  idea  of  writing  The  Seasons 
originated  from  reading  a  poem  on  Winter,  by 
Mr.  Rickleton,  which  sets  at  rest  the  dispute  whe- 
ther that  poem  was  composed  before  or  after  his 
arrival  in  London.*  It  ia  without  a  date,  but  must 
have  been  written  in  September  1726;  and,  as  the 
post  mark  was  Bamet,t  it  seems  he  then  resided 
in  that  village. 
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DEAR  SIR 


"  I  would  chide  you  for  the  slackness  of  your 
correspondence;  but,  having  blamed  you  wrong- 
fully last  time,  I  shall  say  nothing  until  I  hear 
from  you,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon. 

"  There  is  a  Uttle  business  I  would  communicate 
to  you  before  I  come  to  the  more  entertaining  part 
of  our  correspondence.  I  am  going,  hard  task! 
to  complain,  and  beg  your  assistance.  When  I 
came  up  hare  I  brought  very  little  money  along 
with  me,  expecting  some  more  upon  the  selling 
of  'Widehope,  which  was  to  have  been  sold  that 
day  my  mother  was  buried.  Now  it  is  unsold 
yet;  but  will  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  it  can  bo 
conveniently  done,  though  indeed  it  is  perplexed 
with  some  difficulties.    I  was  a  long  time  hero 


*  A  writer  hi  the  Litaraiy  Gazette  SMrts  that  «  Winter** 
was  writlen  previoas  to  this  period  daring  the  vacatioos, 
when  Thoraaon  mired  ftom  Edinburgh  to  Roxbuxghahin*, 
where  it  i»a  curcent  tale  that  he  composed  the  awful  picture 
of  the  man  perishing  in  the  snow,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend 
among  the  wild  hills  about  Yethohn,  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
Kelso  and  Ednani,  the  place  ofhls  biniL    Foulitner,  however, 
In  his  Himmrical  and  TbpograiMcal  Account  of  Fulham,  p. 
359,  aays: — "In  a  room  in  ilie  Dove  Colfec-house,  situated 
facing  the  water-side^  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mall  at ' 
Haminersmith,  Thompson  wrote  his  Winter.    He  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  this  house  during  the  winter  season,  when ; 
Uns  Thames  was  fhoen,  and  the  surrounding  country  covered 
with  now.    This  fact  is  well  authenticated,  and  many  per- ' 
sons  visit  the  house  to  the  present  day."  | 

*  QiMry,Bumii^oathetaanksorthaThamos1 


living  at  my  own  charges,  and  you  know  how  ex- 
pensive that  is;  tlus,  together  with  the  Aimishing 
of  myself  with  clothes,  linen,  one  thing  and  ano- 
ther, to  fit  me  for  any  business  of  this  nature  here, 
necessarily  obliged  mo  to  contract  some  debts.  Be- 
ing a  stranger  here,  it  is  a  wonder  how  I  got  any 
credit;  but  I  can  not  expect  it  will  be  long  sus- 
tained unless  I  immediately  clear  it.  Even  now, 
I  believe,  it  is  at  a  crisis.  My  friends  have  no 
money  to  send  me  till  the  land  is  sold,  and  my 
creditors  will  not  wait  till  then:  you  know  what 
the  consequences  would  be.  Now  the  assistance 
I  would  b^  of  JTou,  and  which  I  know,  if  in  your 
power,  you  wih  not  refuse  me,  is  a  letter  of  credit 
on  some  merchant,  banker,  or  such  like  person  in 
London,  for  the  matter  of  twelve  pounds,  till  I  get 
money  upon  the  selling  of  the  land,  which  I  am  at 
last  certain  of.  If  you  could  either  give  it  me 
yourself,  or  procure  it,  though  you  do  not  owe  it  to 
my  merit,  yet  you  owe  it  to  your  own  nature, 
which  I  know  ao  weU  an  to  say  no  more  on  the 
subject ;  only  allow  me  to  add  that  when  I  first 
fell  upon  such  a  project,  the  only  thing  I  have  for 
it  in  my  present  circumstances,  knowing  the  selfish, 
inhumane  temper  of  the  generaUty  of  the  world, 
you  were  the  first  person  that  ofi^red  to  my 
thoughts  as  one  to  whom  1  had  the  confidence  to 
make  such  an  address. 

*'  Now  I  imagine  you  seized  with  a  fine,  ro- 
mantic, kind  of  a  melancholy  on  the  fading  of  the 
year;  now  I  figure  you  wandering,  philosophical 
and  pensive,  amidst  the  brown,  withered  groves^ 
while  the  leaves  rustle  under  your  feet,  the  sun 
gives  a  farewell  parting  gleam,  and  the  birds 

fikir  the  faint  note,  and  but  attempt  loring. 

"  Then  again,  when  the  heaTens  wear  a  more 
gloomy,  aspect,  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  waters 
spout^  I  see  you  in  the  well  known  Cleugh,  be- 
neath the  solemn  arch  of  taU,  thick,  embowering 
trees,  listening  to  the  amnsing  lull  of  the  many 
steep,  moss-grown  cascades;  while  deep,  divine  * 
contemplation,  the  genius  of  the  place,  prompts 
each  swelling  awful  thought  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  resign  your  part  in  that  scene  at  an  easy  rate. 
None  ever  enjoyed  it  to  tho  height  you  do,  and 
you  are  worthy  of  it  There  I  walk  in  spirit,  and 
disport  in  its  beloved  gloom.  This  country  I  am 
in  is  not  very  entertaining;  no  variety  but  that 
of  woods,  and  them  we  have  in  abundance;  but 
where  is  the  living  stream  1  the  airy  mountain  1 
and  the  hanging  rockl  with  twenty  other  things 
that  eleganUy  please  the  lover  of  nature.  Nature 
delights  me  in  every  form,  I  am  jtist  now  r-atnting 
her  in  her  most  lugubrious  dress  for  my  owq 
amusement,  describing  Winter  as  it  pr'wents  itself 
After  my  first  proposal  of  the  subject, 

j  I  sing  of  Wmter,  and  iiis  gelid  reign, 

j  Nor  let  a  rhyniog  insea  of  the  Sprinc 
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Deem  k  •  barren  thema.    TomolieAiIl 
or  numly  etainm;  to  me,  who  conn  the  riwcK 
Whom  the  g^jwmnimmh  noi,uid  whoihun 
The  glen  of  SHmmer.  Welcome,  khidred  gloomsl 
Draar,  awful,  wintry  borron^  weloomo  ell  t  *c 

**  After  this  intXDduction,  I  Bay,  which  insisU 
(br  tt  few  lines  further,  I  prowcute  the  purport  of 
the  foUowihg  ones: 

Nor  can  I,  O,  departing  Sammarl  chooee 
But  coiwecrato  one  pitying  Cna  to  yoQ ; 
Sing  your  left  tempered  daye^  and  wnny  calra% 
That  cheeribe  epIrliB  and  eenne  the  BouL 

'  Then  terrible  floods,  and  high  winds,  that  usually 
happen  about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  have  al- 
ready happened  here,  I  wish  you  have  not  felt 
them  too  dreadfully;  the  first  produced  the  in- 
closed lines;  the  last  are  not  completed.  Mr. 
Rickleton*s  Poem  on  Winter,  which  I  still  have, 
first  put  the  design  into  my  head.  In  it  are  some 
masterly  strokes  that  awakened  me:  being  only  a 
present  amusement,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  1  drop  it 
whenever  another  fancy  comes  across. 

"  I  believe  it  had  been  much  more  for  your  en- 
lertainment  if  in  this  letter  I  had  cited  other  peo- 
ple instead  of  myself,  but  I  must  defer  that  until 
another  time.  If  you  have  not  seen  it  already,  I 
have  just  now  in  my  hands  an  original  of  Sir 
Alexander  Brand's,  the  crazed  Scots  knight  with 
the  woeful  countenance,  you  would  relish.  I  be- 
lieve it  might  make  Miss  John  catch  hold  of  his 
knees,  which  I  take  in  him  to  be  a  degree  of  mirth 
only  inferior  to  falling  back  again  with  an  elastic 
spring.    It  is  very  printed  in  the  Evening 

Post,  so  perhaps  you  have  seen  these  panegyrics 
of  our  declining  bard;  one  on  the  princess's  birth- 
day, the  other  on  Ms  majesty's,  in  cantos : 
they  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  complicated 
craziness. 

'<  1  was  in  London  lately  a  night,  and  in  the  old 
playhouse  saw  a  comedy  acted,  called  *  Love  makes 
a  Man,  or  the  Fop's  Fortune,'  where  I  beheld 
Miller  and  Gibber  shine  to  my  infinite  entertain- 
ment. In  and  about  London  this  month  of  Sep- 
tember near  a  hundred  people  have  died  by  acci- 
dent and  suicide.  There  was  one  blacksmith, 
tiled  of  the  hammer,  who  hanged  himself,  and  left 
written  behind  him  this  concise  epitaph, 

iJoeFope, 
Ived  without  hope^ 
▲od  died  by  a  rope. 

or  else  some  epigrammatk;  muse  has  belied  him. 

<*  Mr.  Muir  has  ample  fund  for  politics  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  as  you  will  find  by  the 
public  news.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  great 
minister's  frame  just  now.  Keep  it  to  yourself. 
You  may  whisper  it,  too,  in  Miss  John's  ear:  fiir 
otlierwise  is  his  late  mysterious  brother  Mr.  Tait 
employed, — rturted  a  superannuated  fortune,  and 
;iist  pow  upon  the  fiill  scent.    It  is  oonucal  eaoQgb  I 


to  see  him  from  amongst  the  rubbish  of 
trovcTsial  divinity  and  politics,  furfaishiiig  up  hk 
ancient  rusdc  gallantry. 

Youn  sincerely,    J.  T. 
"  Remember  me  to  all  friends,  Mr.  Rickle,  Mm 
John,  Brother  John,  Sic.** 

Thomson's  earliest  patron  in  London  was  Mr. 
Forbes,  afterwards  Lord  President  of  the  Seanon* 
who  is  thus  immortalized  in  the  Seasons, 

"Thee,  Forbei^  tots  whcwn  every  worth  etteoA^ 
As  trudi  sincere,  ss  weeping  friendship  kiod^ 
Thee,  truly  generous,  and  in  silence  great, 
Thy  country  feels  through  her  nririog  arl^ 
Plann'd  by  thy  wisdom,  by  thy  soul  inlbnn^ ; 
And  seldcm  has  she  known  a  friend  like  tine.* 

Having  seen  his  poetry  in  Scotland,  he  received 
him  with  kindness,  recommended  him  to  his 
friends,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Aikman,  a  gen- 
tleman moving  in  high  society,  whose  taste  for  de- 
scriptive poetry  was  generated  by  his  pursoifs  as  a 
painter.  The  friendship  of  Aikman  was  highly 
appreciated  by  Thomson;  and  on  his  death,  in 
June  1731,  he  wrote  some  verses  which  are  incfica- 
tive  of  that  fervid  attachment  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable. 

Among  other  persons  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  countenance  and  attention  were  Mr.  Mallet, 
his  school  fellow,  then  private  tutor  to  the  Duks 
of  Montrose  and  hb  Grace's  brother  Lord  George 
Graham.  By  Mallet  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  to,  and  made  acquainted  with,  the 
characters  of  many  brother  poets  and  other  wils 
of  the  day ;  and  he  was  assisted  by  him  in  nego- 
tiating the  publication  of  his  fint  work.  He 
resided,  at  this  time,  in  Lancaster  Court  in  the 
Strand. 

The  poem  of  Winter,  which,  reveinng  the 
natural  order,  proved  the  harbinger  of  "The 
Seasons,"  appeared  in  folio  in  March,  1736-7; 
but  it  remained  unsold  till  Mr.  Whateky,  a  gen- 
tleman of  acknowledged  taste,  and  the  author  of 
"  Obeervations  on  Modem  Gardening,"  discerned 
its  beauties,  and  made  them  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation in  the  circles  in  which  he  visited.  Though 
materially  improved  in  subsequent  editions,  its 
merits  were  sufficiently  striking  to  establish  the 
author's  fame;  but  it  is  stated  that  he  received  no 
more  than  three  guineas  for  his  labours.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  then  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  Eari 
of  Wilmington,  but  his  motive  for  selecting  him 
as  a  patron  is  unknown;  and  it  would  seem,  from 
Aaron  Hill's  lines,  which  he  affixed  to  the  second 
edition  of"  Winter,"  that  he  was  doubtful  to  what 
great  person  he  should  address  it.  In  the  preface 
to  that  edition,  which  appeared  in  the  same  year, 
he  entered  into  a  long  defence  of  poetry,  complain- 
ed of  the  debuing  fubjeeks  to  which  it  was  ehieflr 
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applied,  and  contended,  in  rapturous  language, 
that  the  works  of  nature  are  most  calculated  to 
produce  poetical  enthusiasm.  According  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  he  prefixed  to  the  second  im- 
pression some  commendatory  verses  by  Hill,  Mr. 
jMallet,  and  a  lady  who  styled  herself  Mira.* 

Johnson  asserts  that  "  Winter"  was  unnoticed 
by  Sir  Spencer  Compton  until  Aaro|^  Hill  roused 
his  attention  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Thom- 
son, and  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers, 
which  aensured  the  great  for  their  neglect  of  in- 
genious men:  but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  verses 
themselves,  that  they  were  written  before  Thom- 
son had  fixed  on  a  patron;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  opinion  that  he  was  indebted  to  Hill 
for  Sir  Spencer's  subsequent  notice  of  him.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  Hill  he  says: 

"  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  last,  that  on  Saturday 
morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  A 
certain  gentleman,  without  my  desire,  spoke  to 
hua  concerning  me;  his  answer  was,  that  I  had 
never  come  near  him.  Then  the  gentleman  put 
the  ^question,  if  he  desired  that  I  should  wait  on 
himi  he  returned,  he  did.  On  this,  the  gentle- 
man gave  me  an  introductory  letter  to  him.  He 
received  me  in  what  they  commonly  call  a  civil 
manner;  asked  me  some  common-place  questions, 
and  made  me  a  present  of  twenty  guineas.  I  am 
very  ready  to  own,  that  the  present  was  larger 
tlian  my  performance  deserved;  and  shall  ascribe 
it  to  his  generosity,  or  any  other  cause,  rather  than 
the  merit  of  the  address." 

"  Winter"t  was  universally  read  and  almost  as 
universally  admired,  and  its  reputation  produced 
to  the  author  the  acquaintance  of  several  ladies  of 
rank,  among  whom  were  the  Countess  of  Hert- 
ford, Miss  Drelincourt,  daughter  of  the  Dean  of 
Armagh,  who  became  Viscountess  Primrose,  and 
Mrs.  Stanley;  but  the  most  valuable  efiect  of  that 
publication  was  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Rundle,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Derry.  That  learn- 
ed individual,  finding  the  man  to  be  as  estimable 
as  the  poet,  honoured  him  with  his  firiendship, 
promulgated  his  fame  by  his  encomiums,  and  by 
introducing  him  to  Sir  Charles,  subsequently  Lord 
Chancellor,  Talbot,  eventually  rendered  1dm  an 
important  service. 

Stimulated  by  public  applause,  Thomson  next 
year  published  his  **  Summer,"  the  "  Poem  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Isaac  I^ewton,"  and  his  "  Britannia." 
It  is  said  that  having  been  private  tutor  to  Lord 
Binning,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington, 


*  Dr.  Johnson  nys  Mira  was  the  fictitious  name  of  a  lady 
oDce  too  well  known :  Savage  addresBed  verses  to  her  on  read- 
ing ber  poern^  and  Aaron  Hill  also  wrote  some  lines  on  her. 

1  To  thfo  edition  Thomson  odded  the  leuers  "Bl  A."  to 
his  name,  but  the  distinction  was  omitted  on  aveiy  other 
eccaaon. 
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;  but  at  what  period  has  not  been  ascertained,  he 
.  was  desirous  of  evincing  his  gratitude  by  inscrib- 
ing "  Summer**  to  that  nobleman.  Lord  Binning, 
'  however,  generously  sacrificed  the  distinction  to 
,  his  desire  of  advancing  the  Poet's  interests,  and  at 
I  his  k>rdship's  suggestion,  it  wsb  dedicated  to  the 
well  known  Mr.  Bubb  Dodington,  then  a  Loro 
of  the  Treasury,  in  that  humiliating  strain  of  pa- 
negyric to  which,  happily,  authors  no  longer  sub- 
mit. Whether  the  change  has  been  produced  by 
tl^e  extinction  of  patrons,  or  from  a  worthier  cause, 
the  effect  is  to  rescue  literattn^  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  paying  sycophantic  homage  to  titled  dull- 
ness or  aristocratic  impertinence;  and  it  is  left  to 
societies  established  for  the  promotion  of  science 
to  debase  themselves  by  a  fawning  deference  to 
rank,  which  an  individual  would  feel  himself  dis- 
graced by  imitating. 

In  his  eulogy  on  Newton,  Thomson  was  assisted 
by  his  friend  Gray,  who,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  Newtonian  Philosophy,  furnished  him  with  a 
sufiScient  idea  of  its  principles  to  enable  him  to 
allude  to  the  subject  with  correctness.  "  Britan- 
nia" owed  its  existence  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
English  merchants  at  the  interruption  of  our  trado 
by  the  Spaniards  in  America.  Thomson  was 
particularly  alive  to  impressions  of  public  liberty, 
and  eagerly  availed  himself  of  a  moment  of  politi* 
cal  excitement  to  indulge  his  feelings. 

In  1728,  ho  published  his  "  Spring,"  which  he 
inscribed  to  Frances,  Coimtess  of  Hertford,  wife 
of  Algernon,  then  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Somerset  This  lady,  whose  generous 
intercession  in  favour  of  Savage  preserved  his  life, 
not  only  patronized  poetry,  but  was  herself  a  votary 
of  the  Muses,*  and  her  letters  create  a  very  &.- 
vourable  impression  both  of  her  heart  and  her  un- 
derstanding. If  the  dedication  may  be  relied  on, 
Spring  "grew  up  under  her  encouragement,"  and 
Thomson  was  one  summer  the  guest  of  her  lady- 
ship at  her  country  seat;  but  Johnson  says  he 
took  more  pleasure  in  carousing  with  her  lord 


*  The  Connleas  of  Hertford,  according  to  her  own  admif> 
slon,  was  the  authoress  of  the  pieces  entitled  **  A  Rural  Medi- 
tation," "A  Penitential  Thought,"  '*A  Midnight  Hymn,"  and 
"The  Dyir«  ChristiaD's  Hope,"  inserted  in  Wau's  Miscella- 
niei^  and  there  asaigned  to  Eusebia.  See  a  letter  from  her 
ladyship  to  Dr.  Watta^  in  Febniaiy,  1736;  printed  in  the 
El^ant  Epistles,  vol.  v.  p.  525.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1748^ 
the  Countess  of  Hertford,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Luzcmborougli, 
noticed  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence  in  tho  foUowii^ 
termB:—"!  conclude  you  will  read  Mr.  Thomson's  Castle  jf 
Indolence,  it  is  after  the  manner  of  Spenser;  but  I  think  js 
does  not  always  keep  so  close  to  his  style  as  the  author  of  'iw 
School  MistreflH^  whose  name  I  never  knew  till  you  were  so 
good  as  to  Inform  me  of  iL  I  believe  the  Castle  of  Inddeoce 
will  afford  you  much  entertainment:  there  are  many  pretty 
paintings  in  it ;  but  I  think  the  wizard's  song  deserres  &  pr» 
ference: 

'He  needs  no  muse  who  dictates  from  the  Iioart.  ■' 
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Uun  in  atcsting  her  ftoffiesj  and  therefore  was 
oevei  afsda  uiTitod:  achaigie wfakh Lord  Bodian 
eageiif  repeb,  hot  upon  as  fittle  authority  as  it 
was  originaUy  made. 

Prenons  to  the  appcanuDoe  of  "Spring,"  Thom- 
son ismied  pmposab  ibr  pcdiGshing  the  "Four 
Seasons^  bj  subicripCum;  and  m  the  adTerti9&- 
ment,  he  pledged  hixnaelf  that  the  sefarate  publi- 
cation of  that  poem  should  not  prevent  the  wofk 
being  completed  in  the  enwiing  winter. 

The  tragedy  of  Sophaoisba,  which  was  writtsn 
and  acted  in  1*739,  was  hii  next  production;  and 
such  were  the  expectations  which  the  author's 
fame  excited,  that  the  reheamds  were  attended 
by  splendid  audiences:  though,  if  Johnson  be  cor- 
rect, nobody  was  much  affected,  and  the  company 
rese  as  if  from  a  moral  lecture.  Among  those  who 
honoured  the  tragedy  with  particular  regard  was 
the  Clueen,  to  whom,  on  that  account,  it  was  dedi- 
cated; and  in  the  preface  the  author  pleads  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  errors  of  the  piece,  that  it  was  a 
first  attempt:  he  explains  his  reasons  for  choosing 
that  subject,  and  thanks  Mr.  Wiiks,  and  more  es- 
pecially Mrs.  Oldfield,  for  their  powerful  repre- 
sentations of  MassinisBa  and  Sophonisba,  the  lat- 
ter having,  he  says,  '*  excelled  what  even  in  the 
Ibndness  of  an  author  he  could  either  wish  or 
imagine." 

The  snceeas  of  this  tragedy  on  the  stage  was 
not  great,  though  it  went  through  four  editions  in 
the  year  1730,  and  Johnson  ascribes  one  cause  of 
Hs  fidlura  to  a  foolish  parody  of  the  silly  line, 
omitted  in  subsequent  impressions, 

«Oh,  aophonUbs,  SophoDbba,  O  P* 

"O  Jtaunj  Tbomion,  Jemniy  Tlionison,  Ot" 

which  was  very  generally  repeated  through  the 
town.  Pope,  the  same  vrriter  says,  on  the  asser- 
tion of  Savage,  vrrote  the  first  part  of  the  prologue, 
but,  as  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  finish  it,  the 
remaining  lines  were  added  by  Mallet. 

The  "  Seasons**  were  completed  in  1730,  when 
"  Autumn,**  which  he  addressed  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  first  printed.  A  very 
material  difierence  exists  between  "the  Seasons** 
as  they  first  appeared,  and  as  they  now  stand. 
From  time  to  time  Thomson  polished  this  work 
with  great  assiduity  and  success,  perhaps  from 
the  antkapation  that  by  it  he  would  be  best  known 
to  posterity.  To  this  labour  he  was  probably  ex- 
cited by  an  epistle  firom  Somervillc,  who  asks, 

**  Why  ahoald  thy  Man,  bom  so  dlTlnely  fair. 
Want  ths  reibrniing  toilet's  daily  care ! 
Dnsi  the  gty  maid,  improve  each  native  grace, 
Aixl  call  forth  all  the  gloriee  of  her  bee : 
Tho  accompliflh'd  nymph  In  all  her  best  attire, 
Oouna  shall  applaud,  and  pPMCraia  crowdiadmim; 
Wor  kmd  and  wise  this  parer^c,  who  raprovas 
tlw  rilphiest  UemMi  In  the  child  hs  loves. 


Bssd  FhBlpi  flBRKl^ 

Bia  freni  their  drasseztnKi 

Let  peapkalqr  oVr  aD 

,  thoa  bs  the  DataoaAs  Jof 


Johnaon  adnuts  that  these  revifloas  miprorBL 
the  poems  in  general:  but  he  ezpresBCs  his  ss^i- 
cion  that  they  lostthdr  race.    A  ttw  ezunpies  :t 
the  benefit  which  they  derived  from  reflection  anr 
critidsm  prove  that  this  remark  displaju  man  is 
genuity  than  taste ;  and  as  instanees  oTthe  &3eT 
ence  between  eariy  and  sobaeqaent  edhioiis  of  i 
Poet's  lucubrations,  they  are  sufficiently  eoxiocs  t: 
deserve  the  space  they  wifl  occupy.* 

About  this  time,  through  the  influenoe  of  Tt 
Rundlc,  who,  on  sending  Mrs.  Sandys  a  copj  oc' 
"  The  Seasons,*'  observed,  that  it  was  "  a  volcaf 
on  which  reason  bestows  as  many  beauties  as  Lza- 
gination,"  Thomson  was  sdected  by  Skr  CbaHrs 
Talbot,  then  Solicitor  Greneral,  to  accompany  ha 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Charfes  Richard  Talbot,  on  Ls 
travels.  With  this  accomplished  yomi^  man  h» 
visited  most  of  the  capitals  in  Eun^ie,  in  the  jn: 
1731.  Admitted  to  the  best  society  wherever  tbrr 
went,  unembarrassed  by  pecuniary  oonaaderatioas 
and  encouraged  by  the  rising  influence  and  gen- 
rooty  of  his  patron,  to  ho^je  ibr  a  permanent  iact- 
pendence,  if  not  for  a  situation  calculated  &r  the 
display  of  talent,  this  must  have  been  die  happiest 
period  of  the  Poet's  life,  since  nothing  mon  can  be 
desired  than  youth,  fame,  health,  and  competence 
in  possession,  vrith  a  bright  perspective  of  fotan 
renown. 

During  his  absence  from  England  hsippean  Xc 
have  Icept  up  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Bubb 
Dodington,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  *'  Spring:'* 
and  his  letten  which  tend  to  show  thathe  was  oo 
terms  of  intimacy  with  that  gentleman  are  entitku 
to  attention.  They  justify  a  more  fitvonntie 
opinion  of  his  epistolary  powen  than  any  rthei 
which  have  appeared,  and  are  very  interestLi^ 
from  his  account  of  the  impression  which  forigr. 
scenes  made  on  his  mind,  mid  of  his  future  inten* 
tions  with  respect  to  literature. 

Parts,  Dee.  27,  iV.  a  173a 
'*  M.  de  Voltaire's  Brutus  has  been  acted  here 
seven  or  eight  times  with  applause,  and  still  ooo- 
tinues  to  be  acted.  It  is  matter  of  amusement 
to  me  to  imagine  what  ideas  an  old  republican,  cle> 
rlaiming  on  liberty,  must  give  the  generality  of  a 
French  audience.  Voltaire,  in  his  pre&oe,  derigns 
to  have  a  stooke  at  criticism ;  and  Lord  have  merry 
on  the  poor  similes  at  the  end  of  the  acts  in  our 
English  plays,  for  these  seem  to  be  very  woithj 
objects  of  his  French  indignation.  It  is  designed 
to  be  dedicated  to  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

"  I  have  seen  httle  of  Paris,  yet  some  streets  and 
playhouses;  though,  had  I  seen  all  that  is  to  bt 
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n  here,  you  know  it  too  "wefl  to  need  a  much 
belter  account  than  I  can  give.  You  must,  how- 
ever, give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  amid  all  the 
external  and  showy  magnificence  which  the  French 
afiect,  one  miisses  that  solid  magnificence  of  trade 
and  sincere  plenty  which  not  only  appear  to  be, 
but  are,  substantially,  in  a  kingdom  where  industry 
and  liberty  mutually  support  and  inspirit  each 
other.  That  kingdom  I  suppose  I  need  not  men- 
tion, as  it  is  and  ever  will  be  sufficiently  plain 
from  the  character.  I  shall  return  no  worse  Eng- 
lishman than  when  I  came  away. 

"  Your  observation  1  find  every  day  juster  and 
juster,  that  one  may  profit  more  abroad  by  seeing 
than  by  hearing;  and  yet  there  are  scarce  any 
travellers  to  be  met  with,  who  have  given  a  land- 
scape of  the  countries  through  which  they  have 
travelled  that  have  seen,  as  you  express  it,  with 
the  Muses'  eye ;  though  that  is  the  first  thing 
which  strikes  me,  and  what  all  readers  and  tra- 
vellers in  the  first  place  demand.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  such  a  poetical  landscape  of  countries,  mixed 
with  moral  observations  on  their  countries  and 
people,  would  not  be  an  ill  judged  undertaking. 
But  then,  the  description  of  the  difierent  face  of 
nature,  in  diflferent  countries,  must  be  particularly 
marked  and  characteristic,  the  portrait  painting  of 
nature.'' 

Oct.  24, 1731. 

"  YHiat  you  observe  concerning  the  pursuit  of 
poetiy,  so  fkr  engaged  in  it  as  I  am,  is  certainly 
just.  Besides,  let  him  quit  it  who  can,  and  '  erit 
mibi  magnus  Apollo,'  or  something  as  great.  A 
true  genius,  like  light,  must  be  beaming  forth,  as 
a  false  one  is  an  incurable  disease.  One  would 
not,  however,  climb  Parnassus,  any  more  than 
your  mortal  hills,  to  fix  for  ever  on  the  barren  top. 
No;  it  is  some  little  dear  retirement  in  the  vale 
below  that  gives  the  right  relish  to  the  prospect, 
which,  without  that,  is  nothing  but  enchantment;* 
and  though  plearing  for  some  time,  at  last  leaves 
us  in  a  desert.  The  great  fat  doctor  of  Bath,* 
told  me  that  poets  should  be  kept  poor,  the  more  to 
animate  their  genius.  This  \a  like  the  cruel  cus- 
tom of  putting  a  bird's  eye  out,  that  it  may  sing  the 
sweeter;  but,  surely,  they  ding  sweetest  amid  the 
luxuriant  woods,  while  the  iiill  spring  blo<nns 
around  them. 

«  Travelling  has  long  been  my  fondest  wish,  for 
the  very  purpose  you  recommend.  The  storing 
one's  imagination  with  ideas  all-beautiful,  all-great, 
and  all-perfect  nature:  these  are  the  true  materia 
poetica,  the  light  and  colours,  with  which  fancy 
kindles  up  her  whole  creation,  paints  a  sentiment, 
and  even  embodies  an  abstracted  thought  I  long 
to  see  the  fields  where  Yiigil  gathered  his  immor- 
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tal  honey,  and  tread  the  same  ground  where  men 
have  thought  and  acted  so  greatly. 

"  But  not  to  travel  entirely  like  a  poet,  I  resoha 
not  to  neglect  the  more  prosaic  advantages  of  it, 
for  it  is  no  less  my  ambition  to  be  capable  of  serv- 
ing my  country  in  an  active,  than  in  a  contem|^ 
tive  way.  At  my  times  of  leisure  abroad,  I  think 
of  attempting  another  tragedy,  and  a  story  more 
addressed  to  common  passions  than  '  Sophonisba/ 
The  Sophonisba  people  now-a-days  must  have 
something  like  themselves,  and  a  public  spirited 
monster  can  never  interest  them.  If  any  thing 
could  make  me  ca[Mible  of  an  epic  performance,  it 
would  be  your  favourable  opinion  in  thinking  so. 
But,  as  you  justly  observe,  that  must  be  the  work 
of  years,  and  one  must  be  in  an  epic  situation  to 
execute  it.  My  heart  both  trembles  with  diffi- 
dence, and  bums  with  ardour  at  the  thought.  The 
story  of  Timoleon  is  good  as  to  the  subject  matter, 
but  an  author  owes,  I  think,  the  scene  of  an  epie 
action  to  his  own  country;  besides,  Timoleon  ad- 
mits of  no  machinery  except  that  of  the  heathea 
gods,  which  will  not  do  at  this  time  of  day.  I 
hope,  hereafter,  to  have  t^e  direction  of  your  taste 
in  these  affairs;  and  in  the  mean  time  will  endear 
vour  to  expand  those  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  In 
some  degree  to  gather  up  that  knowledge  which  is 
necessary  to  such  an  undertaking. 

"  Should  the  scenes  and  climates  through  which 
I  pass  inspire  me  with  any  poetry,  it  will  naturally 
have  recourse  to  you.  But  to  hint  a  return  fipom 
Young  or  Stubbs  were  a  kind  of  poetical  simony, 
especially  when  you  yourself  possess  such  a  portiOD 
oi  the  spirit." 

Some,  Nov.  28. 1731. 
''  I  will  make  no  apology  for  neglecting  to  do 
myself  the  honour  of  writing  to  you  since  we  left 
Paris.  I  may  rather  plead  a  merit  in  not  trou- 
bling you  with  long  scrawls  of  that  travelling  stuffy 
of  which  the  world  is  full,  even  to  loathing.  Th«t 
enthusiasm  which  I  had  npon  me,  with  regaxd  to 
travelling,  goes  off,  I  find,  very  fast  One  may 
imagine  fine  things  in  reading  ancient  authon; 
but  to  travel  is  to  dissipate  that  vision.  A  great 
many  antique  statues,  where  several  of  the  fair 
ideas  of  Greece  are  fixed  for  ever  in  marble,  and 
the  paintings  of  the  first  masters,  are,  indeed,  most 
enchanting  objects.  How  little,  however,  of  these 
suffices !  How  unessential  to  life !  they  are,  surely, 
not  of  that  importance  as  lo  set  the  whole  world, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  a-gadding.  I  should  bo 
sorry  to  be  Goth  enough  to  think  them  highly  or- 
namental in  life,  when  one  can  have  thein  at  homs 
without  paying  for  them  at  an  extravagant  pnoe. 
But  for  every  one  who  can  support  it  to  make  a 
trade  of  runnuig  abroad  only  to  stare  at  them,  J 
can  not  help  thinking  something  worse  than  a  pub- 
lic My.     Instead  of  traveUing  so  furiously^  |l 
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wme  tviaer  and  more  pobBc  i^iizited  flhonU  they, 
with  part  of  those  rains  of  money  spent  that  way, 
■snd  persons  of  genius  in  archhectore,  painting, 
and  scnlptiire,  to  study  those  arts  abroad,  and  im- 
port them  into  England.  Did  they  hot  once  take 
rout  heie,  how  they  might  floarish  in  such  a  gene- 
rous and  wealthy  country!  The  nature  of  the 
great  painter,  architect,  and  statuary,  is  the  same 
she  ever  was ;  and  is  no  doubt  as  proiiiae  of  beauty, 
proportion,  lovely  Ibrms,  and  real  genius,  as  former- 
ly riie  was  to  the  sunny  realms  of  Greece,  did  we 
but  study  the  one  and  exert  the  other.  In  England, 
if  we  can  not  reach  the  gracefully  superfluous,  yet 
I  hope  we  shall  never  lose  the  substantial,  neces- 
sary, and  vital  arts  of  life ;  such  as  depend  on  la- 
bour, liberty,  and  all  commanding  trade.  For  my 
port,  I,  who  have  no  taste  for  smelUng  to  an  old 
musty  stone,  look  upon  those  countries  with  an 
eye  to  poetry,  in  regard  that  the  sisters  reflect  light 
and  images  to  one  another.  Now  I  mention 
poetry,  should  you  inquire  after  my  muse,  all 
that  I  can  answer  is,  that  I  believe  she  did  not 
cross  the  channel  with  me.  I  know  not  whether 
your  gardener  at  Eastbery  has  heard  any  thing 
of  her  among  the  woods  there;  she  has  not  thought 
fit  to  visit  me  while  I  have  been  in  this  once  poetic 
land,  nor  do  I  feel  the  least  presage  that  she  wilL 
But  not  to  lengthen  out  a  letter  that  has  no  pre- 
tence to  entertain  you,  give  me  leave  only  to  add, 
that  I  can  never  lose  the  pleasing  sense  I  have  of 
your  goodness  to  me ;  and  it  is  a  hope  that  I  must 
flatter  myself  with  your  continuance  of  it  upon  my 
return  to  England ;  for  which  my  veneration  and 
love,  I  will  be  vain  enough  to  say,  increase  every 
day,  even  to  fondness  and  devotion." 

Thomson  returned  to  England  in  1733,  with 
his  general  information  much  increased,  and  his 
(^linion  of  mankind  considerably  enlarged.  New 
scenes  rather  excited  than  lessened  his  poetic  ar- 
dour; and  no  sooner  was  he  settled  than  he  re- 
sumed his  pen,  choosing  for  his  subject  *'  Liberty." 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  every  Ho- 
grapher  of  Thomson,  that  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn he  obtained  the  sinecure  situation  of  Secretary 
of  Briefs  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  soon 
after  he  commenced  his  poem  his  young  friend 
Mr.  Talbot  died.  The  slightest  attention  to  dates 
will  show  the  error  of  these  statements.  Sir  Charles 
Talbot  did  not  become  Chancellor  until  the  29th 
of  November,  1733,  shortly  before  which  time  Mr. 
Taloot  died;  so  that  in  fact  "  Liberty"  must  have 
been  nearly  finished  before  his  decease,  and  he  did 
not  live  to  witness  the  service  which  his  father 
conferred  on  Thomson  by  appointing  him  to  the 
ifllce  alluded  to.  The  truth  then  appears  to  be, 
that  actuated  either  by  gratitude  to  his  patron,  or 
ly  regard  for  his  accomplished  son,  or  probably  by 
Mth  feelings,  the  Poet  resolved  to  evince  his  re- 


spect fi>r  the  living  and  the  dead,  by  prefixiiig  to 
the  first  part  of '^  liberty"  an  address  which  shodd 
commemorate  their  worth  and  his  esteem.  Mr. 
Talbot  died  in  his  twenty-fi>arth  year,  and  Tboi- 
son's  eulogy  of  him  is  marked  by  simpfidtf  aod 
tenderness. 

Though  the  most  laboured,  and  in  its  aotluri 
opinion  the  best  of  his  productions,  "  Liberty^  vm 
never  popular,  and  perhaps  most  persons  h&iv 
found  it  as  diflicuH  to  read  to  an  end  as  Dr.  Johi- 
son  did,  who  eageriy  avails  hiniself  of  the  neglect 
with  which  it  was  treated  to  indulge  in  one  of  those 
sneen  which  render  his  aoconnt  of  Thomsos  i 
memorial  of  his  want  of  candonr  and  injastiee.  h 
was  inscribed  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  ud 
probably  enabled  Mr.  Lyttleton  to  introduce  hia 
to  the  notice  of  his  Royal  Highness.    Howevtr 
grieved  at  the  coldness  of  the  pablic  towazds  bk 
favourite  work,  and  that  he  felt  it  aeverdj  is  be- 
yond a  doubt,  one  at  least  of  his  friends  ga^  hia 
every  consolation  which  the  most  extravagaift 
praises  can  afibrd.  That  exquisite  flatterer,  Aina 
Hill,  whose  taste  and  judgment  gave  zest  to  fais 
eulogy,  thus  vnote  to  Thomson  on  the  ITtli  ^ 
February,  1734;  and  it  is  amusing  to  oompazetk 
opinion  of  a  distingmshed  contemporary  with  tbst 
d  posterity  on  the  same  subject 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  You  have  lately  given  me  two  pleasures;  it 
one  of  them  I  am  indebted  to  fortune,  who  hnn^bt 
me  near  yon,  though  not  quite  near  eooi^  ^ 
other  night,  at  the  i^yhouse.  The  leoaod  I 
owe  to  a  hand,  I  am  infinitely  more  proud  to  be 
obliged  by;  for  I  received  your  beautiful  pieot 
of  Liberty  from  ito  author.  It  will  be,  in  all 
senses,  an  ornament  to  my  study.  It  wiO,  ako, 
be  such  to  my  heart  and  my  memory;  for  I  ihiB 
never  be  able  to  think  of  a  loveliness  in  monl,  a 
frankness  in  social,  or  a  penetration  in  poiitica/ 
life,  to  which  you  have  not,  in  this  inimitabk 
masterpiece,  boUi  of  language  and  genius,  gi^a 
a  force,  and  a  delicacy,  which  few  shall  be  iwrn 
with  a  capacity  to  feel,  and  none  ever  with  a  ca- 
pacity to  exceed. 

"  1  do  not  know  a  pleasure  I  should  enjoy  with 
more  pride  than  that  of  filling  up  the  letsoio  of  a 
well  employed  year,  in  exerting  the  critic,  on  jw 
poem;  in  considering  it  first,  with  a.  view  to  the 
vastness  of  ito  conception,  in  the  general  pl''^! 
secondly,  to  the  grandeur,  the  depth,  the  unloaft* 
ing,  self-supported  richness  of  the  sentimeDts; 
and  thirdly,  to  the  strength,  the  elegance,  ^ 
music,  the  comprehensive  living  energy,  andckiL' 
propriety  of  your  expression.  I  look  upon  this 
mighty  work  as  the  last  stretohed  blase  of  ourer- 
piring  genius.  It  is  the  dying  effort  of  despaiiinK 
and  indignant  virtue,  and  will  stand,  like  one  of 
those  immortel  pyramids,  which  carry  their  aaK' 
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niiloenoe  through  times  that  wonder  to  see  nothing 
Tonnd  them  but  ancomfortable  desert ! 

**  Yet  jon  most  give  me  leave,  while  I  but  ad- 
mire  your  genius,  to  love  your  soul,  that  has  such 
compass  of  humanity!  your  poem  is  not  newer 
than  your  mind,  nor  your  expression  stronger 
than  your  virtue.  Whatever  school-enthusiasm 
has  misdreamt  of  Homer,  that  he  knew  all  arts, 
and  that  his  works  have  taught  their  practice, 
might  be  almost  said  and  proved  of  Mr.  Thom- 
flon's  'Liberty,'  without  partiality  or  flattery; 
'whatever  has  been  sufl^red,  done,  or  thought, 
Ihiough  all  the  revolutions  of  forgotten  time,  your 
aoote  than  magic  muse  revokes,  reacts,  and  ani- 
mates, till  we  become  cotemporaries  of  every  busy 
a^o,  and  see,  and  feel  the  changes,  which  they 
•hone  or  sunk  by. 

"  It  is  possible  that  this  devoted  nation,  irreco- 
verably lost  in  luxury,  may,  like  your 

Liufe  aniMs  ftno. 

On  higher  UA  intent,  iti  aUken  tomb. 

It  may  rise  to  future  animation,  and,  its  wealth, 
its  pride,  and  commerce  lost,  lose  also  its  oor- 
mption,  and  letriumph,  in  the  strength  of  unde- 
uiing  poverty.  For,  certainly,  you  have  detected 
the  sole  root  of  every  Ejiglish  evil  you  deplore  so 
beautifully: 

Whenever  puflPd  with  power,  and  gorged  with  wealth, 
NatioDi^  like  oun^  let  tiade  enormoua  rise, 
And  east  and  south  their  mingled  treasure  pour; 
Thei^  aweD'd  impetuoui^  the  corrupting  flood 
BiDBis  o'br  the  city,  and  devours  the  land. 

"  Think,  seriously,  upon  this  observation,  and 
try  if,  in  all  your  acquaintance  with  past  ages,  you 
can  find  a  people  long  at  once  retaining  public 
virtue  and  extended  commerce.  Search,  too,  as 
much  in  vain  for  one  who  is,  with  warmer  truth, 
and  better  founded  zeal,  than  I  am, 
Dear  sir,  your  most  obedient 

And  most  humUe  servant, 

A.  Hill." 

In  another  letter,  dated  in  the  following  Janua- 
ry, Hill  pointed  out  some  slight  defects  in  "  Liber- 
ty;" and  in  September,  1735,  after  referring  to  a 
copy  of  "  Zara,"  which  he  submitted  for  Thom- 
son's perusal,  he  observed,  "  The  warmth  you 
express  against  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of 
our  stage  is  an  indignation  both  natural  and  ne- 
cessary in  a  breast — 

'Hm  hounilB  of  self  divinely  bundng  I' 

yet  fain  would  I  hope,  it  is  not  in  the  prophetic 
snirit  of  the  character,  that  a  poet,  like  you,  as- 
serts, '  The  root  of  this  evil  is  too  deep  to  be 
pluck'd  up]^"  and  he  then  approves,  with  the 
nttemeM  of  a  disappointed  autnor,  of  the  ana- 
thema which  Thomson  had  pronounced  against 
the  diamalic  taste  of  the  time.    On  the  saaie  oc- 
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easion  he  suggested  the  estaMishment  of  a  tragic 
academy,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  Princ# 
of  Wales  would  give  his  support  to  the  plan : — a 
remark  indicative  of  Thomson's  being  sufiiciently 
connected  with  the  Prince  to  be  aware  of  his  sen- 
timents. A  letter  from  Hill  in  May  1736,  proves 
that  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  "  Liberty"  as 
a  speculation)  the  author  generously  resolved  to 
secure  the  publisher  from  loss: 

*'  One  of  the  natural  growths  of  such  a  mfnd, 
as  we  see  in  your  writings,  is  the  generosity  ol 
your  purpose,  in  favour  of  the  bookseller.  I  an: 
in  love  with  the  humanity  that  inspired  such  a 
sentiment ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  my  country,  wish 
it  may  never  be  carried  into  execution,  because 
the  beauty  of  the  action  would,  of  necessity,  pre- 
vent its  ever  being  forgotten',  and  a  kind  of  na- 
tional infamy,  which  must  dis^ace  us  to  posterity, 
will,  as  infallibly,  be  a  consequence  ofits  being  re- 
membered. 

"  I  confess  myself  sincerely  mortified  to  hear 
that  such  a  poem  as  '  Liberty,'  in  such  a  nation 
as  Great  Britain,  can  have  failed  to  make  a  book- 
seller as  rich  as  an  ungrateful  people  have  been 
made  by  its  invaluable  fund  of  manly  sentiments; 
but  there  are  dispositions,  in  political  as  well  as 
natural  bodies,  which  have  prevalence  to  help  or 
hinder  the  effect  of  medicines:  and  I  am  appr^ 
hensive,  that  republican  improvements  upon  mon- 
archical foundations  will  but  spoil  two  different 
orders,  either  of  which,  alone,  might  have  had 
strength  and  gracefulness." 

He  proceeds  to  comply  with  Thomson's  request, 
to  send  him  his  criticisms  in  the  event  of  a  second 
edition;  and  it  appears  from  this  letter,  that  he 
had  complained  that  the  works  of  authors  wera 
not  secured  to  them,  as  Hill  says, 

"  Would  to  God  you  were  in  the  right,  in  that 
part  of  your  letter  which  wishes,  in  lieu  of  state 
patronage,  in  favour  of  learning,  that  we  had 
only  some  good  act  of  parliament  for  securing  to 
authors  the  property  of  their  own  works.  Me- 
thinks  if  the  act  would  go  deep  enough  to  reach 
the  very  root  of  your  wish,  it  should,  also,  secure 
to  the  public  the  educaUon  of  her  gentlemen  as 
well  as  the  property  of  her  writers;  since,  where 
the  first  are  unable  to  taste,  the  last  must  write  tu 
no  purpose." 

Two  other  paragraphs  in  this  communicatioii 
refer  to  Thomson's  acquaintance  with  eminent 
poets  of  the  day : 

"  I  am  pleas'^  to  hear  that  Mr.  Pope  was  su 
kind  as  to  make  any  inquiries  concerning  mo. 
Your  good  nature  was  justly  and  generously  em> 
pbyed  in  the  mention  you  make  of  poor  Mr. 
Savage." 

The  remarks  of  Johnson  on  the  alteration  an;! 
curtailment  made  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  "  Libeity,*' 
are  too  just  not  to  produce  conviction,  and  ic  ihit 
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edition,  as  well  as  most  others,  his  wish  to  see  it 
exhibited  as  its  author  left  it  is  realised. 

A  letter  which  the  Poet  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Roes  about  this  period  displays  the  Section  which 
he  bore  to  his  relations,  and  proves  uis  readiness 
to  contribute  to  their  support.  The  tragedy  to 
which  he  alludes  was  ^  Agamemnon." 

"dear  ROSS,  London^  Nov,  6,  1736. 

I  own  I  have  a  good  deal  of  assurance,  after 
asking  one  favour  of  you,  never  to  answer  your 
letter  till  I  ask  another.  But  not,to  mince  the 
matter,  and  all  apologies  apart,  hearken  to  my 
request. — My  sisters  have  been  advised*  by  their 
friends  to  set  up  at  Edinburgh  a  little  milliner's 
shop;  and  if  you  can  conveniently  advance  to 
them  twelve  pounds,  on  my  account,  it  will  be  a 
particular  favour.  That  will  set  them  a-going, 
and  I  design  from  time  to  time  to  send  them 
goods  from  hence.  My  whole  account  I  will  pay 
you  when  you  come  up  here,  not  in  poetical  paper 
credit,  but  in  the  solid  money  of  this  dirty  worid. 
I  will  not  draw  upon  you,  in  case  you  be  not  pre- 
pared to  defend  yourself;  but  if  your  purse  be 
Taliant,  please  to  inquire  for  Jean  or  Elizabeth 
Thoinson,  at  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gusthart's ;  and 
if  this  letter  be  not  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the 
debt,  I  will  send  you  whatever  you  desire. 

**  It  is  late,  and  I  would  not  lose  this  post.  Like 
a  laconic  man  of  business,  therefore,  I  must  here 
stop  short;  though  I  have  several  things  to  im- 
part to  you,  and,  through  your  canal,  to  the  dear- 
est, truest,  heartiest  youth  that  treads  on  Scottish 
ground.  The  next  letter  I  write  you  shall  be 
washed  clean  from  biudness  in  the  Castalian  foun- 
tain. 

"  I  am  whipping  and  spurring  to  finish  a  tra- 
gedy for  you  this  winter,  but  am  still  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  goal,  which  makes  me  fear  being 
dktanced.  Remember  me  to  all  friends,  and  above 
them  all  to  Mr.  Forbes.  Though  my  affection  to 
him  is  not  fanned  by  letters,  yet  is  it  as  high  aa 
when  J  was  his  brother  in  the  virtu,  and  played  at 
chess  with  him  in  a  post-chaise. 

I  am,  dear  Ross, 
Most  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

James  Thomson." 

On  the  13th  of  the  Mowing  January,  he  again 
wrote  to  Ross. 

"  Having  been  entirely  in  the  country  of  late, 
finishing  my  play,  I  did  not  receive  yours  till  some 
days  ago.  It  was  kind  in  you  not  to  draw  rashly 
upon  me,  which  at  present  had  put  me  into  danger; 
but  very  soon,  that  is  to  say  about  two  months 
bence,  I  shall  have  a  golden  buckler,  and  yoo  may 
draw  boldly  My  play  is  received  in  Druiy  Lane, 
tad  will  be  put  into  my  Lord  Chamberlain's  or  hb 


deputy's  hands  to-morrow.     Petty*  cazne  btwe  twt 
or  three  days  ago;  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  nms. 
man  of  Grod  to  be.    He  is  to  be  pKnatn&ed  a  ^v 
days  hence.    How  a  gown  and  cnnfiQck:  wil!  be- 
come him;  and  with  what  a  holy  leer  he  will  edJj 
the  devout  females!    There  is  no  doubt  of  \jt 
having  a  call,  for  he  is  immediately  lo  enter  upco 
a  tolerable  living.    God  grant  him  more,  and  as 
&t  as  himself.    It  rejoices  me  to  see  some  or 
worthy,  honest,  excellent  man  raised,  at  kast.  & 
independence.    Pray  make  ray  compHmeDta  t: 
my  Lord  President,t  and  all  friends.     I  aliafi  L« 
glad  to  hear  more  at  large  from  you.     Just  oev 
I  am  with  the  Alderman,  who  wishes  yoa  all  hap- 
piness." 

His  sisters  and  his  forthcoming  tragedy  ap- 
pear still  to  have  divided  his  thoughts,  for  in  Fe- 
bniary  he  thus  wrote  about  both  to  IAt.  Gatia 
Hamilton  : 

**  I  lately  heard  from  my  sisters  at  £dinbur;k 
that  you  were  so  good  as  to  promise  to  adva&jr 
to  them,  on  my  account,  a  tr^  of  money,  whdi 
I  proposed  to  allow  them  yearly.  The  sbid  » 
ttxteen  pounds  sterling,  and  which  I  'vrould  bin 
paid  them  eight  pounds  sterling  at  Maitinmss 
and  the  other  eight  pounds  at  Whitsuntide,  tht 
payment  to  begin  finom  last  Martinmas.  So  tJssi 
the  first  year  will  be  completed  at  YThitBundAj 
next.  Your  doing  this  I  diall  look  npesi  as  a 
particular  favour,  and  the  money  shall  be  paid 
here  at  your  order  as  you  please  to  direct  Pkase^ 
upon  receipt  of  this,  to  send  to  them  at  Mr.  Gust- 
hart's  and  to  advance  to  them  the  payment  for  last 
Martinmas,  which  place  to  my  account.  Had  I 
had  time  this  post,  I  would  have  written  to  thea 
lo  wait  upon  you.  I  have  a  tragedy,  entitled 
Agamemnon,  to  be  represented  here  about  three 
weeks  hence.  Please  to  let  me  know  how  maay 
copies  I  shall  send  to  you,  and  yon  shaD  havs 
them  in  full  time.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  ptint- 
ing  It  for  myself,  but  if  I  do  not,  I  wiU  take  care 
you  shall  have  what  copies  of  it  you  demand.  If 
I  can  serve  you  in  any  thing  else  here,  I  shall  be 
▼ery  glad." 

In  1736,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  mana- 
gers of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Learning,  hb  colleagues  being  either  peisom  of 
high  rank  or  of  considerable  literary  reputatioa. 

Thomson's  next  work  originated  in  gratitude. 
His  constant  and  generous  patron,  Lord  Chan> 
cellor  Talbot,  died  in  February  1737,  and  sooo 
afterwards,  the  beautiful  poem  to  his  memory  ap- 
peared.   Pieces  of  this  nature,  however  creditahls 


*  "PMty,"  thus  wpolttn  of,  yna  Dr.  PStiick  Muzdach,  tte 
"ofiy  msn  of  God"  of  the  "Qastle  of  IndoteDoa^**  snl  cwcf 
Ibanisoii's  biographsri  and  edium 
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the  feelings  may  be  which  inspiied  them,  must 
possess  extraordinary  intrinsic  merit  to  create  in- 
terest when  all  lenvdmbranoe  of  the  indiyidoal 
^rhom  they  celebrate  has  passed  away.  This 
claim  is  possessed  by  the  article  in  question,  and 
the  same  reader  who  turns  from  the  cold  and  for- 
mal, though  elegant  versification  of  "  Liberty,"  if 
he  commence  the  tribute  to  Lord  Talbot,  will  be 
induced  to  go  on ;  and  should  he  not  think  himself 
repaid  by  any  other  passage,  he  will  be  amply 
gratified  by  the  description  of  the  delicate  species 
of  patronage  wluch  it  is  fit  for  wealth  or  greatness 
to  bestow. 

"  Let  learning  axts^  let  univenal  worth, 

Ijuiient  a  patron  kin,  a  friend  and  judge. 

Vnlike  the  mm  of  vanity,  that,  ?eU'd 

Beneath  the  patron's  prosiiluled  nanM^ 

Dare  sacrifice  a  wonhy  man  to  pride, 

And  flush  confusion  o'er  an  honest  cheek. 

When  he  conferr'd  a  grace,  it  seem'd  a  debt 

Which  he  to  merit,  to  the  public,  paid, 

And  to  the  great  all-bounteous  Source  of  Good. 

His  sympathising  heart  itself  received 

The  generous  obligation  he  bestow'd. 

This,  this  indeed,  is  patronising  worth. 

Their  kind  protector  hiin  the  Muses  own, 

But  scorn  with  noble  pride  the  boasted  aid 

Of  tasteless  Vaiuty's  Insulting  hand. 

The  gracious  stream  that  cheers  the  lettered  wocU^ 

Is  notihs  noisy  gift  of  summer's  noon, 

Whose  sudden  current,  from  the  naked  root, 

Washes  the  Ihtle  soil  which  yet  renudned, 

And  only  more  dejects  the  blushing  flowen: 

No^  'tis  the  soft  dfisoending  dewa  at  ere, 

The  silent  treasures  of  the  vental  year. 

Indulging  deep  their  stores^  the  still  night  long; 

Till,  with  returning  morn,  the  freshened  workl  ■ 

b  fragrance  al^  all  beauty,  joy,  and  sobg." 

The  opportunity  is  also  taken  to  defend  Bishop 
Rtindle,  his  early  patron  and  the  confidential 
firiand  of  the  chancellor,  who  incurred  the  suspi- 
cion of  heresy,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
whilst  this  piece  does  honour  to  the  virtues  of  his 
heart,  it  elevates  his  character  as  a  poet 

His  motive  for  perpetuating  the  ftme  of  Lord 
Talbot  was  wholly  disinterested:  it  was,  indeed,  a 
pure  offering  to  that  setting  sun  on  whose  rays 
depended  all  the  brightness  of  hb  own  pracpects. 
With  the  chancellor  he  lost  the  situation  which 
rendered  him  independent;  and  though  Lord 
Hardwii^e,  Talbot's  successor,  is  said  to  have  kept 
the  office  open  in  expectation  that  Thomson  would 
apply  for  it,  he  £sdled  to  do  so,  and  it  was  given  to 
another.  From  what  this  neglect  of  his  interests 
arose  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  listless  and  indififerent:  but  he  may  perhaps 
have  fancied  that  his  eminence  was  sufficiently 
great  to  have  induced  the  new  chancellor  to  offer 
what  his  lordship  imagined  would  have  been 
sought,  and  possibly  the  Poet  was  deprived  of  the 
office  from  a  mistiiken  pride  on  both  sides.    He 


might,  however,  without  meanness,  have  asked  ta 
retain  what  he  already  possessed,  and  the  othei 
might  have  had  the  urbanity  to  oSa  to  contmue 
that  which  it  was  ungenerous  to  take  away ;  but 
he  who,  trusting  to  the  merit  of  his  works,  sufiers 
himself  to  believe  that  they  will  procure  him  that 
courtesy  from  rank  which  in  England  is  rcserveJ 
for  those  possessed  of  wealth,  birth,  or  political  in* 
fiuence,  will  find  himself  fatally  mistaken,  and  like 
Thomson  will  have  cause  to  deplore  his  error. 

This  change  in  his  condition  did  not  however 
impair  his  encrgiea  or  depress  his  spirits,  nor  did 
he  alter  his  manner  of  living,  trusting  probably  to 
the  sale  of  his  writings  to  supply  his  wants.  The 
loss  of  his  situation  as  SecSretary  of  Briefs  renders 
it  probable  that  it  was  about  this  period  when  he 
was  arrested  for  debt,  and  was  rescued  from  a 
spunging  house  by  CLuin,  the  well  known  actor. 
The  anecdote  is  highly  creditable  to  both  parties, 
and  is  deserving  of  being  recorded,  as  the  origin 
of  a  friendship  betweeen  two  distingubhed  per- 
sons, which  ended  only  with  their  lives;  and  be- 
cause it  contradicts  the  aphorism,  that  a  pecuniary 
obligation  is  generally  repaid  by  ingratitude. 

On  learning  that  Thomson  was  confined  for  a 
debt  of  about  seventy  pounds,  Gtuin  repaired  to 
the  house,  and  having  inquired  for,  was  intro- 
duced to  him.  Thomson  was  a  good  deal  discon- 
certed at  seeing  Cluin  in  such  a  place,  and  his  em- 
barrassment increased  when  Cluin  told  him  he  was 
come  to  sup  with  him,  being  conscious  that  all  the 
money  he  was  possessed  of  would  scarce  procure 
a  good  one,  and  that  credit  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. His  anxiety  was  however  removed  upon 
Gtuin's  informing  him  that,  as  he  supposed  it 
would  have  been  inconvenient  to  have  had  the  sup* 
per  dressed  in  the  place  they  were  in,  he  had  or* 
dered  it  from  an  adjacent  tavern,  and  as  a  prelude 
half  a  dozen  of  claret  was  introduced.  Suppei 
being  oveir,  Cluin  said,  "  It  is  time  now,  Jenmiy 
Thomson,  we  should  balance  accoimts."  Thk 
not  a  little  astonished  the  poet,  who  imagined  bo 
had  some  demand  upon  him ;  but  Cluin,  perceiving 
it,  continued,  "Sir.  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in 
perusing  your  works,  I  can  not  estimate  at  lees  than 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  I  insist  upon  taking  this 
opportunity  of  acquitting  myself  of  the  debt"  On 
saying  this,  he  put  down  a  note  of  that  value,  and 
hastily  took  his  leave,  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

The  most  valuable  acquaintance  which  Thom- 
son ever  formed  was  with  Mr.,  afterwards  the  ceh> 
brated  Lord  Lyttelton,  whom  Pope  has  described 
as  being 

Still  tms  to  Tinas  and  as  warm  as  tnis. 

but  the  precise  time  or  manner  of  its  commenos- 
ment  is  no  where  mentioned.  Murdoch  sairs 
Lyttelton  presented  him  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
before  he  was  personally  known  to  him ;  and  John- 
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itates  that  thu  occuzred  after  he  lost  his  sitiia- 
taoM  of  Secretary  of  Briefii,  which  was  early  m 
17^7.  On  heing  introdaced,  his  Royal  Highnen 
«iMiiiied  into  the  state  of  his  afiairs,  and  Thomson 
having  answered  that "  they  were  in  a  more  poeti- 
cal posture  than  formerly,"  the  prince  granted  him 
a  pension  of  1002.  a  year,  hut  of  which  he  lived  to 
be  deprived. 

In  1738  Agamemnon  appeared,  but  its  reception 
was  far  from  favourable;  and  a  ludicrous  story  is 
told  of  Thomson's  agony  at  witnessing  the  repre- 
sentation, on  the  first  night,  being  so  great,  as  to 
oblige  him  to  excuse  his  delay  in  meeting  the 
friends  with  whom  he  had  prmnised  to  sup,  saying 
that  his  wig  had  been  so  disordered  by  perspiration 
that  he  could  not  appear  until  he  had  submitted  to 
the  hands  of  the  hair-dresser.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
such  was  his  excitement  upon  the  occasbn,  that 
he  audibly  accompanied  th«!  actors  in  their  recita- 
tion, until  a  friend  reminded  him  of  the  indiscre- 
tion. Pope  was  present  at  its  appearance,  and  was 
honoured  by  the  audience  with  a  general  clap,  a 
mark  of  approbation  which,  though  not  uncommon 
in  other  countries,  is  rarely  evinced  by  an  English 
audience  to  a  man  who  is  merely  a  poet  Aga- 
menmon  was  inscribed  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
in  a  dedicalbn  which  is  good  because  it  is  short, 
and  free  from  the  fulsome  panegyrics  common  to 
inch  addresses.  The  prologue  was  furnished  by 
Mallet;  the  einlogue,  which  from  not  being  as- 
signed to  any  other  author,  may  in  its  present  form 
be  considered  Thomson's  own,  is  remarkable  tor 
being  altered  after  the  first  representation;  and  in 
all  the  editions  of  the  play  a  note  occurs,  stating 
that  the  whole,  excepting  Uie  six  lines  with  which 
it  commences,  '*  being  very  justly  disliked  by  the 
audience,  another  was  substituted  in  its  place." 
Whether  the  original  epilogue  was  written  by  him 
0  oouDClul,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  substituted 
lines,  that  those  which  gave  place  to  it  were  ob- 
kioxlous  from  their  indelicacy.  With  much  tact 
he  hails  their  rejection  as  an  indication  of  a  better 
latte: 

"  Ttau  he  began :— And  you  approved  the  attain ; 
TIU  the  next  couplet  eunk  to  light  and  vain. 
Tou  cbecic'd  him  there.— To  yoo,  to  reaacnrjuil, 
He  owns  he  liiumph'd  In  your  Idnd  di^guau 
Charm'd  by  your  frown,  bj  your  diBpleaeure  giaced^ 
He  halta  the  rising  vlitoe  of  your  taate;'* 

and  he  concluded  with  congratulating  them  on  the 
improvement. 

Shortly  before  Agamemnon  was  produced,  Dr. 
Rundle  thus  wrote  to  Mrs.  Sandys,  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  that  lady  had  suggested  a  subject  for  a 
play  to  him,  which  he  once  intended  to  adopt. 

"My  friend  Thomson,  the  poet,  is  bringing 
another  untoward  heroine  on  the  stage,  and  has 
defisned  writing  on  the  subject  you  chose  for  him, 
4ioi]gh  ne  had  the  whole  scheme  drawn  out  into 


acts  and  scenes,  proper  turns  of  paasioii  and  sn- 
timents  pointed  out  to  him,  and  the  distzesB  made 
as  touching  and  important,  as  ne^  and  interest- 
ing, and  regular,  as  any  that  was  ever  inftrodaced 
on  the  stage  at  Athens,  for  the  instJiictioo  of  that 
polite  nation.    But,  perhaps  the  delicacy  of  tbe 
subject,  and  the  judgment  reqoiied  in  saving  botii 
truths,  whose  boldness  should  not  make  them  de- 
generate into  ofiensiveneas,  deterred   him.     Eh 
present  stoiy  is  the  death  of  Agamemnon.    An 
adulteress,  who  murders  her  husband,  is  bat  u 
odd  example  to  be  presented  befi»re,  and  admocdah 
the  beauties  of  Great  Britain.   However,  if  he  tf  iH 
be  advised,  it  shall  not  be  a  shocking,  though  t 
can  not  be  a  noble  story.    He  will  enrich  it  with 
a  prufunon  of  worthy  sentiments  and  high  poetrr, 
but  h  will  be  written  in  a  rough,  harsh  style,  and 
in  numbers  great,  but  careless.    He  wants  thit 
neatness  and  simplicity  of  diction  which  is  »  b^ 
<ural  in  dialogue.    He  can  not  throw  the  light  of 
an  elegant  ease  on  his  thoughts,  which  will  make 
the  soblimest  turns  of  art  appear  the  genuine  un- 
premeditated dictates  of  the  heart  of  the  speaker. 
But  with  all  his  faults,  he  will  have  a  thousand 
masterly  strokes  of  a  great  genius  seen  in  all  he 
writes ;  and  he  will  be  applauded  by  those  who 
most  censure  him." 

In  the  ensuing  year,  1739,  his  play  entitled  Ed- 
ward and  Eleanora  was  offered  tathe  stage,  but 
was  prohibited  from  being  represented.  To  un 
dcrstand  this  measure,  it  is  necessary  to  alfaide  ts 
the  politics  of  the  period.  The  heir  appaient,  Fro" 
derick,  Prince  of  Wales,  lived  in  open  hoGUhty  to 
lus  &ther  George  the  Second ;  his  house  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  oppomtion,  and  as  the  advocate 
of  liberal  opinions  he  was  the  idol  of  the  whigs  and 
other  dicontented  pemns.  The  plot  of  E^waid 
and  Eleanora  is  derived  from  the  well  known  stocy 
of  Eleanor  of  Castile,  the  wife  of  King  Edvraid 
the  First,  havmg  preserved  her  husband's  fife  in 
the  Holy  Land  by  sucking  the  poison  frjm  Im 
wound.  As  Edward  was  then  hdr  apparent  to 
the  crown,  he  stood  in  the  same  position  as  the 
Prince  cf  Wales;  and  Thomson  availed  himself 
of  the  drcumstanoe  to  introduce  some  pnmaprs 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  prince's  popularity  by 
encouraging  the  people  to  hope,  for  his 
Of  those  the  most  striking  are: 

"Edward,  reium;  lose  not  a  day,  an  houi^ 
Before  this  city.    Though  your  caiiee  be  holy, 
Beileye  me,  His  a  much  mora  pious  oflke^ 
To  save  your  father^  old  and  broken  yoar^ 
Hie  mild  and  easy  temper,  from  the  enane 
Of  low,  corrupt,  inrinuaUng  treiton: 
A  nobler  office  ftrl  on  the  firm  base 
Of  well  proportion'd  liberty,  to  boOd 
The  common  quiet,  happinee^  and  gloiy 
Of  king  and  people^  England^  riring  giandesr 
To  you,  my  Prince,  this  task,  of  right,  behnfa 
Has  not  the  royal  heir  a  juater  daUn 
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To  d»Vtt  hli  iaiher^  tamxHtheut  and  oonnidi^ 
Tlitn  alleni  to  hif  InteraBi,  those,  wiw  main 
A  property,  a  market  of  Us  hoDaiirr> 

•*  Edward  hM  great,  has  amiable  Tirmei ; 
*niat  vinae  ddefly  wfakh  befits  a  prince^ 
He  lorea  the  people  lie  most  one  day  rule; 
WHh  fondnea  knree  them,  with  a  noble  pride; 
Esteems  their  good,  esteems  their  glory  hk* 

**  Amidrt  his  many  rlrtaoi^  yoothful  Edward 
Is  lofcy,  warm,  and  absolate  of  temper; 
I  therefore  seek  to  moderate  his  heat, 
To  guide  bis  fiery  virtues^  that,  misled 
By  dazaUng  power  and  flattering  sycophant^ 
Might  finish  what  his  father^  weaker  meaanna 
Ilave  tried  in  vain.    And  hence  I  liere  attend  him. 
O  save  our  country,  Edward  I  save  a  nation 
The  chosen  land,  the  last  retreat  of  freedom, 
Amidst  a  world  enslaved  I— Cast  back  thy  view, 
And  trace  (h>m  farthest  dmes  her  old  renown: 
Think  of  the  hkM)d  that,  to  maintain  her  rightt^ 
And  guard  her  ahdtering  laws,  has  flow'd  in  battle^ 
Or  on  the  patriot^  scaflTold :  tl)ink  what  caras^ 
Wliat  vigilance,  what  toilii^  what  bright  contentloo, 
In  councils,  camp^  and  well  disputed  senates^ 
It  cost  our  generous  anceston^  to  raise 
A  matchless  |riea  of  freedom:  whence  we  shine^ 
Even  in  the  jealous  eye  of  hostile  nations, 
Tlie  happiest  of  mankind.— -Then  see  all  thii^ 
This  virtue^  wisdom,  toil,  and  blood  of  agasj, 
BelM>Id  it  ready  to  be  kst  for  ever. 
-   In  this  important,  this  decisive  hour. 
On  thee,  and  thee  akme^  our  weeping  country 
Turns  her  distressful  eye;  to  thee  she  calk^ 
And  with  a  helpless  parent's  piercing  voica" 

Cdwaid  is  made  to  say,  in  reply, 

*'  O,  there  is  noUdi^,  which  fbr  thse,  my  country, 
1^  in  my  prop«r  person,  could  not  sttflbr  P 

Many  other  political  ailunons  occur,  which  it  was 
impoedble  not  to  understand,  and  when  under- 
stood not  to  apply ;  hence  the  suppreenon  of  the 
piece  was  neither  surprising  nor  unreasonable.* 
The  remark  of  Johnson  that  it  was  difficult  to 
discover  why  the  play  was  not  allowed  to  be  acted, 
^nroves  that  he  never  read  Thomson's  works  with 
the  attention  which  was  inccunbent  upon  his  Inog- 
rapher.  It  was»  however,  printed  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  moderation  of 
which  is  its  chief  merit.    He  says, 

"  In  the  character  of  Eleanora  I  have  endea- 
voured to  represent,  however  faintly,  a  princess 


distinguished  ibr  all  the  virtues  that  render  great- 
ness amiable.    I  have  aimed,  particularly,  to  do 


*  Murdoch  sayi^  "TUs  rBfusal  drew  after  It  another;  and 
in  a  way  which,  as  k  is  related,  was  rather  ludicrous.    Bfr. 
Fatenon,  a  compankm  of  Bfr.  Thomson,  afterwards  his  de- 
puty and  ihcn  his  successor  In  the  genenl^aurveyonhip^  used 
10  write  out  fair  copies  for  his  friend,  when  such  were  wanted 
fbr  Uiepreas  or  for  the  stage.  This  gentleman  likewise  court- 
ed the  tragic  muse;  and  had  taken  for  his  subject  (he  alory  of 
Armlniua  the  German  hero.  Buthlsplay,  guiltleaasUwas^ 
being  presented  for  a  license^  no  sooner  had  the  censor  cast  his 
•JOS  on  the  hand-writing  In  which  1m  had  seen  Edward  and 
Ekanora,  than  he  cried  out, '  Away  with  it !'  and  the  author's 
proAis  were  reduced  to  what  his  bookseller  oouU  affixed  fbr  a 
tragidjr  In  dtatrM.* 


justice  to  her  inviolable  affection  and  generous 
tenderness  for  a  prince,  who  was  the  darling  of  a 
great  and  free  people.  Their  descendants,  oven 
now,  will  own  with  pleasure  how  properly  ihia 
address  is  made  to  your  Royal  Highness." 

The  loss  of  whatever  fame  and  profit  he  may 
have  anticipated  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition 
of  this  tragedy,  was  more  than  made  up  by  tlw 
sympathy  of  the  public.  To  the  latter  he  ap- 
peared in  a  light  wliich  never  fails  to  render  an 
Englishman  attractive,  that  of  a  sufferer  for  the 
sake  of  freedom,  and  an  injured  patriot  1  Johnson 
states  that  he  endeavoured  to  repair  his  pecuniary 
loss  by  a  subscription,  but  he  says  that  he  can 
not  tell  its  success.  Upon  the  same  authority 
it  is  related,  that  "  when  the  public  murmured  at 
the  unkind  treatment  of  Thomson,  one  of  the  nu- 
nisterial  writers  remarked,  that  he  had  taken  a 
*  liberty*  which  was  not  agreeable  to  Britannia  in 
any  season." 

From  this  time  until  1745  Thomson  did  little 
excepting  that  about  the  year  1740  he  wrote  his 
"  Masque  of  Alfred,"  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Mallet.  This  was  composed  by  command 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  household  at  his  summer  residence,  and  was 
performed  at  the  gardens  in  Clifden  on  the  let  of 
August,  1740,  before  a  brilliant  audience,  consist- 
ing  of  their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  and  their  whole  suite.  This 
piece,  with  alterations  and  new  music,  was  some 
years  ailerwards  acted  at  Covent  Garden.* 

Three  letters  which  Thomson  wrote  in  the  year 
1742,  when  he  was  residing  in  Kew  Lane,  have 
been  printed.  Two  of  them  are  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Robertson,  the  sbter  of  Miss  Young,  to  whom  he 
was  warmly  attached,  and  whose  beauty  and  me- 
rits he  repeatedly  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Amanda.  Those  ladies  had  gone  to  Bath  for 
their  health,  and  Thomson  laments  the  loss  of 
their  society  in  a  lively  style:  a  passage  in  one 
of  them,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Mrs.  Robertson's 
child,  in  reference  to  Miss  Yovuig,  is  worth  ex- 
tracting: 

"  1  can  not  help  telling  you  of  n  very  pleasing 
scene  I  lately  saw. — In  the  middle  jf  a  green  field 
there  stands  a  peaceful  lowly  habitation;   into 


*  It  was  sotlvBly  new  modelled  hy  MbIIb^  no  |wrt  of  the 
fint  being  retained  except  a  few  Dnes.  It  was  acted  at  Druiy 
Lane,  and  pubUalied  in  Bra  In  1751.  Though  excellently 
perftHrme^  it  was  not  very  successAiL  The  protogue  was 
written  by  the  Eari  of  Oorke.  ft  haa  been  said,  that  MallK 
proenrad  Alfred  to  be  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  by  iraiaa 
athig  to  Ganrick,  that,  in  his  intended  Life  of  the  Duke  at 
Moriborough,  he  ahoidd,  by  an  Ingenious  device,  fbd  a  niche 
fbr  the  Rosciua  of  the  age.  **  My  dear  friend,"  said  Giixt  Icki 
"hare  yon  quite  left  df  vrriting  for  the  sutge?"  The  liinf 
was  taken,  and  Alflred  m  produced.— A'cgrti^ja  Dr^ 
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wliidi  having  entered,  I  beheld  mnoeeoce,  eweet 
ianocenoe,  sdeep.  Your  hewt  would  have  yearn- 
ed, your  eyes  perhaps  have  overflowed  with  tears 
of  joy,  to  see  bow  charming  he  looked;  like  a 
young  cherub  dropped  from  heaven,  if  they  be  so 
hai^y  as  to  have  young  cherubs  there. 

"  When  awaked,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  with 
what  complacency  and  ease,  what  soft  serenity 
aitogetiier  unmixed  with  the  least  doud,  he  open- 
ed his  eyes.  Dancing  with  joy  in  his  nurse's 
arms,  hii  eyes  not  only  smiled,  but  laughed,  which 
pat  me  in  mind  of  a  certain  near  relation  of  his, 
whom  I  need  not  name.  What  delights  thee  so, 
thou  lovely  babel  art  thou  thinking  of  thy  mo- 
tiler's  recovery  1  does  some  kind  power  impress 
upon  thee  a  presage  of  thy  future  happiness  under 
her  tender  carel — ^I  took  the  liberty  to  touch  him 


British  note  is  better  mnnc     If  a  timely  tfsp  ■ 
not  put  to  this,  the  genidae  breed  of  oar  aadesK 
sturdy  dogs  will  by  degrees  dwindle  end  degcsf- 
rate  into  dull  Dutch  mastiffi^  eflfetnmale  Italiaa 
lapdogSy  or  tavrdxy  impattiient  Frencii  harfeqm'ii 
All  our  once  noble  throated  gnardiazis  otf  the  hoc^ 
and  fold  will  be  succeeded  by  a  mean  courtly  rso*. 
.that  snarl  at  honest  men,  flatter  rogues,  prouLT 
wear  badges  of  slavery,  ribands,  collars,  &c  an: 
fetch  and  carry  sticks  at  the  lion's  oonrt.     By  t'ji 
by,  my  dear  Marquis,  this  fetcbin^  and  carrrrv; 
of  sticks  is  a  diversion  you  are  too  lanch  addicted 
to,  and,  though  a  divernon,  unbecoming  a  tru 
independent  country  dog.    There  is  another  ie; 
vice  that  greatly  prevails  among  the  hungry  «4^;k 
at  court,  but  you  are  too  well  stuffed  to  fall  intotbt 
What  I  mean  is  patting,  pawing,  soliciting,  teassr 


with  unhallowed  lips,  which  restored  me  to  the  snapping  the  morsel  out  of  one  another's  moetk 


good  opinion  of  the  nurse,  who  had  neither  forgot 
nor  forgiven  my  having  slighted  that  favour 
once." 

This  letter  contained  a  song,  which  will  be 
found  in  Che  second  volume.  Another  letter  is 
here  given  at  length,  from  its  being  the  only  at- 
tempt of  a  humorous  nature  in  prose  which 
Thomson  is  known  to  have  made,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  satixiaes  travellen  and  courtiers 
is  amusing. 

To  a  Friend,  on  his  Travels. 

*  Trusty  and  well  beloved  Dog,    Dec.  7,  1742. 
"Hearing  you  are  gone  abroad  to  see  the 


being  bitterly  envious,  and  insatiably  ravenous,  c  it 
sometimes  flkhing  when  they  safely  may.  Of  ib 
vice,  I  have  an  instance  continuallT  before  mv  evi? 
in  that  wretched  animal  Scrub,  whose  gemos  s 
quite  misplaced  here  in  the  country.  He  hzs,  be- 
sides, such  an  admirable  talent  at  scratching  at  3 
door,  as  might  well  reconunend  him  to  the  offiof  d 
a  court  waiter.  A  word  in  your  ear — ^1  wish  a  cer- 


tain two-legged  friend  of  mine  had  a  little  of  thj 
assiduity.  These  canine  courtiers  are  aba  ci- 
tremcly  given  to  bark  at  merit  and  virtue,  if  ill  cjJ. 
and  poor:  they  have  likewise  a  luce  discermnn^ 
with  regard  to  those  whom  their  master  disfin- 
guishes ;  to  such  you  shall  see  them  go  op  imme- 
world,  as  they  call  it,  I  can  not  forbear,  upon  this '  diately,  and  fawning  in  the  most  abject  manner — 


occasion,  transmitting  you  a  few  thoughts. 

**  It  may  seem  presumption  in  me  to  pretend  to 
give  you  any  instruction;  but  you  must  know, 
that  I  am  a  dog  of  considerable  experience.  In- 
deed I  have  not  improved  so  much  as  I  might 
have  done  by  my  justly  deserved  misfortunes: 
the  case  very  often  of  my  betters.  However,  a 
little  I  have  learned;  and  sometimes,  while  I 
seemed  to  lie  asleep  before  the  flie,  I  have  over- 
heard the  conversation  of  your  travellers.  In  the 
first  place,  I  will  not  suppose  that  you  are  gone 
abroad  an  illiterate  cub,  just  escaped  from  the  lash 
of  your  keeper,  and  running  wild  about  the  world 
like  a  dog  who  has  lost  his  master,  utteriy  unac- 
quainted with  the  proper  knowledge,  manners, 
and  conversation  of  dogs. 

**  These  are  the  public  jests  of  every  country 
through  which  they  run  post,  and  frequently  they 
are  avcnded  as  if  they  were  mad  dogs.  None  will 
converse  with  them  but  those  who  shear,  some- 
times even  skin  them,  and  often  they  return  home 
like  a  dog  who  has  lost  his  tail.  In  short,  these 
travelling  puppies  do  nothing  else  but  run  after 
foreign  bitches,  learn  to  dance,  cut  capers,  play 
tricks,  and  admire  your  fine  outlandish  howling; 
(hough,  in  my  opimon,  our  vigorous  deep  mouthed 


haiser  leur  ctU.    For  me,  it  is  always  a  maxim 


To  hoDoor  humble  worth,  and,  soocniBg 
P-~  OQ  thB  proud  inhospitable  gale. 


For  which  reason  I  go  scattering  my  water  etm 
where  about  Richmond.  And  now  that  I  am  npoc 
this  topic,  I  must  cite  you  two  lines  of  a  letter  fine 
Bounce,  of  celebrated  memory,  to  Fop,  a  dog  m 
the  country  to  a  dog  at  court.  She  is  giving  2E 
account  of  her  generous  oflfspring,  among  whid: 
she  mentions  two,  far  above  the  vice  I  now  oea- 
sure: 

One  natos  frioidp  to  Bathunt^dooi; 
One  fiiwoi  at  Oxford's  on  the  poor. 

Charming  dogsl  I  have  little  more  to  say;  but 
•only,  considering  the  great  mart  of  scandal  yoo 
are  at,  to  warn  you  against  fiaHering  those  too 
converse  with,  and  the  moment  they  turn  to  go 
away,  backbiting  them — a  vice  with  which  the  oU 
dogs  of  old  ladies  are  much  infected;  and  you  muatt 
have  been  most  furiously  affiscted  with  it  hem  at 
Richmond,  had  you  not  happened  into  a  good  &- 
mily:  therefore  I  might  have  spared  this  caution. 
One  thing  I  had  almost  forgot.  You  have  a  bass 
custom,  when  you  chance  upon  a  certain  firagiant 
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ezuvinm,  of  perfuming  your  cucass  with  it.  Fie ! 
fie !  leave  that  nasty  costom  to  your  little,  foppish, 
crop-eared  dogs,  who  do  il.  to  conceal  their  own 
otink. 

'*  My  letter,  I  fear,  grows  tedious.  I  will  detain 
yon  from  your  slumhers  no  longer,  but  conclude 
by  wishing  that  the  waters  and  exercise  may  bring 
down  your  iat  sides,  and  that  you  may  return  a 
genteel  accomplished  dog.  Pray  lick  for  me,  you 
happy  dog,  the  hands  of  the  &ii  ladies  you  have 
the  honour  to  attend.  I  remember  to  have  had 
that  hn^pinesBi  once,  when  one  who  ihall  be  nam^ 
leas  looked  with  an  envbus  eye  upon  me.- 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  marquis.  Return,  I  beg  it 
of  you,  soon  to  Richmond ;  when  I  will  treat  you 
with  some  choice  fragments,  a  marrowbone,  which 
I  will  crack  for  you  myself,  and  a  dessert  of  high 
toasted  cheese.  I  am,  without  further  ceremony, 
yours  sincerely,  Buff. 

"  Mi  Dewti  too  Marki.     X    Scrub's  mark.'' 

In  a  letter  which  Thomson  wrote  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton,  in  July,  1743,  he  says  he  was  employed  in 
eorrecting  **  The  Seasons:"  at  that  time,  it  seems, 
he  had  never  been  at  Hagley,  his  friend's  seat,  in 
Worcestershire. 

DEAR  SIR,  Londonj  July  14, 1743. 

I  had  Uie  pleasure  of  yours  some  posts  ago,  and 
have  delayed  answering  it  hitherto  that  I  might 
be  able  to  determine  when  I  could  have  the  happi- 
ness of  waiting  upon  you.  Hagley  is  the  place 
in  England  I  most  desire  to  see;  I  imagine  it  to 
be  gieatly  delightful  in  itsell,  and  I  know  it  to  be 
so  to  the  highest  degree  by  the  company  it  is  ani- 
mated with.  Some  reasons  prevent. my  waiting 
upon  you  immediately,  but,  if  you  will  bo  so  good 
as  let  me  know  how  long  you  design  to  stay  in 
the  country,  nothing  shall  hinder  me  from  passing 
three  weeks  or  a  month  with  you  before  you  leave 
it.  As  this  will  fall  in  Autumn,  I  shall  like  it  the 
better,  for  I  think  that  season  of  the  year  the  most 


Hagley,  and  particulariy  her  who  gi^  ^^  hedge, 

to  you  it  never  had  before.  ^  time  of 

Believe  me  to  be  ever,  with  the  greatest  rf^A^iw® 

Most  afiectionately  yours, 

James  TaoMsoK." 


In  1745  his  Tancred  and  Sigismunda  was  per- 
formed  at  Drury  Lane  with  considerable  applause, 
and  he  again  found  a  patron  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  whom  he  says,  in  the  dedication,  '*  Al- 
low me  only  to  wish,  that  what  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  offer  to  your  Royal  Highness  may  be 
judged  not  unworthy  of  your  protection,  at  least 
in  the  sentiments  which  it  inculcates.  A  warm 
and  grateful  sense  of  your  goodness  to  me  makes 
me  desirous  to  seize  every  occasion  of  declaring 
in  public  my  prc^und  respect  and  dutiful  attach- 
ment." 

During  the  year  1744  Mr.  Lyttelton  came  into 
office,  and  the  earliest  exercise  of  his  patronage 
was  to  bestow  on  Thomson  the  situation  of  sur- 
veyor general  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  duties 
of  which  appointment  he  performed,  by  deputy, 
and  of  which  the  profits  were  300/.  a  year.  He 
was  thus  placed  above  want,  if  he  was  not  elfr« 
vated  to  affluence,  and  thb  piece  of  good  fortune 
must  have  been  the  more  grateful  since  he  was 
indebted  fiir  it  to  a  friendship  produced  by  his 
own  merits. 

Much  of  the  Suumier  of  1745,  and  the  Autumn 
of  1746,  were  passed  at  the  Leasowes,  with  Shen> 
stone;  who,  after  his  death,  placed  the  following 
inscription  in  Yiigil's  grove  there  in  commemoia* 
tion  of  him. 

Gelebornreo  Pbotc^ 
Jaeobo  Tkommtt 
•  Pwpe  fontei  Ule  non  ftsdditai 

o.a 

Sedem  banc  omaviL 

"  Qua  Ubi,  qua  tall  nddam  pro  carmine  donal 
Nam  neque  me  tantum  venientis  sibiluB  auatri, 
Nee  percusBa  juvant  flucta  tam  littoni,  nee  qu« 
Saxosas  Inter  decurrunt  flumina  Talleew"* 

Thomson  once  more  experienced  the  uncertain- 


pleasing  and  the  most  poetical.    The  spirits  are 

not  then  dissipated  with  the  gaiety  of  Spring,  and  ■       ^     ^  l   ^v    i        <.  ^.i.  c^nni 

!i-     1    •      r  u*    r  u  *  J  •  *        ty  of  patronage  by  the  Ums  ot  the  pension  of  100*. 

the  glaring  light  of  sunmier,  but  composed  into  a    -^       V  ^  *v    t»_!         r  xxr  i      t,  j         *^ 
6    —6-6  »  r  a  year,  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  granted 

serious  and  tempered  joy.  The  yearis  perfect  In  *•'      '    ,.    .^        ,,  x-  **    , 


tempered  joy.  The  year  is  perfect 
the  mean  time  I  will  go  on  with  correcting  The 
Seasons^  and  hope  to  carry  down  more  than  one 
of  them  with  me.  The  muses,  whom  you  oblig- 
mgly  say  I  shall  bring  along  with  me,  I  shall  find 
with  you — ^the  muses  of  the  great  simple  countiy , 
not  the  little,  fine-lady  muses  of  Richmond  Hill. 

"  I  have  lived  so  long  in  the  noise,  or  at  least 
its  distant  din  of  the  town,  that  I  begin  to  foiget 
what  retirement  is:  with  you  I  shall  enjoy  it  in  its 
highest  elegance  and  purest  simplicity.  The  mind 
wUl  not  only  be  soothed  into  peace',  bat  enlivened 
mto  hiomony.     My  complunents  attend  all  at 

B 


Kim.    This  it  would  seem,  from  a  passage  in  i 
letter  to  his  friend  Paterson,  1748,  arose  from  Mr. 

*  To  the  much  celebrated  Poet, 

JosMM  Thomson^ 

This  leal  was  placed 

near  his  ftYDOiite  qsin^ 

by 

w.  a 

How  Shan  I  thank  thy  Muse^  so  Ibnn'a  to  plesM* 
For  not  the  whisperings  of  the  aonlhem  breeoe, 
N<nr  banks  still  beaten  by  the  breaking  waT8» 
Nor  limpid  nib  that  pebbly  Tallies  lave^ 
Yield  such  daUghb 


Iffii 
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LjttelUmi  whose  inflaenoe  obtained  it  fat  him, 
having  incurred  the  Prince's  diapleanire.  West 
and  Mallet,  both  finends  of  that  noble  minded  in- 
dividual, and  who  wen  aimilaily  iavoured  with 
penMons,  were  deprived  of  them  on  the  «ame  day 
and  Sat  the  same  reason. 

Whilst  at  Haglej,  Mr.  Lyttdton's  seat,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1747,  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Thomson, 
and,  as  it  is  the  last  to  his  hnaHy  which  has  been 
preserved,  it  will  be  read  vrith  interest.  Dr.  John- 
son received  it  from  Boswell  to  whom  that  lady 
presented  it 

HagUyy  in  Woreetienhire, 
October  the  iih,  1747. 

"  MT  DEAR  BI8TBR, 

I  thought  you  had  known  me  better  than  to 
interpret  my  silence  into  a  decay  of  affection, 
especially  as  your  behavbur  has  always  been  such 
as  rather  to  increase  thandimimsh  it.  Do  not 
imagine,  because  I  am  a  bad  correspondent,  that 
I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind  friend  and  brother. 
I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  tell  you,  that  my 
aflections  are  naturally  very  fixed  and  constant; 
jLttd  if  I  had  ever  reason  of  complaint  against 
you,  of  which,  by  the  by,  I  have  not  the  least  sha- 
dow, I  am  conscious  of  so  many  defects  in  my- 
self, as  dispose  me  to  be  not  a  little  charitable  and 
forgiving. 

"  It  gives  me  the  truest  heartiUt  satis&etion  to 
hear  you  have  a  good,  kind  husband,  and  an  in 
easy,  contented  circumstances;  but  were  they 
otherwiw,  that  would  only  awaken  and  heighten 
my  tenderness  towards  you.  As  our  good  and 
tender-hearted  parents  did  not  five  to  receive  any 
material  testimonies  of  that  highest  human  grati- 
tude I  owed  them,  than  which  nothing  could  have 
given  me  equal  pleasure,  the  only  return  1  can 
make  them  now  is,  by  kindness  to  those  they  left 
behind  them.  Would  to  Ood  poor  Lizy  had  lived 
longer,  to  have  been  a  farther  witness  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  say;  and  that  I  might  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more  a  sister,  who  so 
truly  deserved  my  esteem  and  love.  But  she  is 
happy,  while  we  must  t4»l  a  little  longer  hen  be- 
low: let  us,  however,  do  it  cheerfully  and  gnte- 
fhlly,  supported  by  the  pleasing  hope  of  meeting 
yet  again  on  a  safer  shore,  when  to  recollect  the 
■torms  and  difficulties  of  life  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
inconsistent  vrith  that  blissful  state.  "  You  did 
right  to  call  your  daughter  by  her  name;  for  you 
must  needs  have  had  a  particular  tender  friend- 
•hip  for  one  another,  endeared  as  you  were  by 
nature,  by  having  passed  the  affectionate  yean 
of  your  youth  together,  and  by  that  great  softener 
and  engager  of  hearts,  mutual  haidship.  That 
It  was  in  my  power  to  ease  U  a  little,  I  account 
uie  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  of  my  lift. 


But  enough  of  this  mekncholy  though  not  im 
pleasing  strain. 

"  I  esteem  yon  for  your  sensible  and  dmnte^ 
ested  advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  see  by  my 
letter  to  him;  as  I  approve,  entirdy,af  his  nuury- 
ing  again,  you  may  readily  adc  me  why  I  do  not 
marry  at  all.    My  dreumstances  have  hitliezto 
been  so  variable  and  uncertain  in  this  fluctuating 
world,  as  induce  to  keep  me  from  engaging  in 
such  a  state;  and  now,  though  they  are  more 
settled,  and  of  late,  which  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear,  conriderably  improved,  I  begin  to  think  my- 
self too  far  advanced  in  life  for  such  youthful  tnt- 
dertakings,  not  to  mention  some  other  petty  rea- 
sons that  an  apt  to  startle  the  delicacy  of  difikuk 
old  bachelon.    I  am,  however,  not  a  little  suspi- 
ciouB,  that  was  I  to  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland,  of 
which  I  have  some  thoughts  of  doing  soon,  I 
might  possibly  be  tempted  to  think  of  a  thing  not 
easily  repaired  if  done  amiss.    I  have  always 
been  of  opinion,  that  none  make  better  wives  than 
the  ladies  c^  Scotland ;  and  yet,  who  more  forea- 
ken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen  are  continiial- 
ly  running  abroad  all  the  worid  over?    Some  of 
them,  it  is  true,  are  wise  enough  to  return  for  a 
wife.    You  see  I  am  beginning  to  make  interest 
already  with  the  Scotch  ladies.    But  no  more  of 
this  infectious  subject.    Pray  let  me  hear  ireoi 
you  now  and  then ;  and  though  I  am  not  a  regn> 
lar  correspondent,  yet,  perhaps,  I  oaay  mend  in 
that  respect.    Remember  me  kindly  to  your  hus- 
band, and  believe  me  to  be 

Your  most  affisctionate  brother, 

James  Thomsok. 
To  Mra,  Thomson^  in  Lanark^ 


It  was  during  this  virit  to  Hagley  that  he 
met  by  Shenstone,  who  says,  in  a  letter  dated 
20th  September,  1747: 

"  As  I  was  returning  from  churoh,  on  Sunday 
last,  whom  should  I  meet  in  a  chaise,  with  tvfo 
horses  lengthways,  but  that  right  friendly  bard, 
Mr.  Thomson?  I  complimented  him  upon  his 
arrival  in  this  countiy,  and  asked  him  to  aocotn- 
pany  Mr.  Lyttelton  to  the  Leasowes,  which  he 
said  he  would  with  abundance  of  pleasure,  and  ao 
we  parted." 

The  Castle  of  Indolence  and  Coriolanns  next 
occupied  his  attention,  and  the  former,  wfaii^ 
had  been  in  progress  for  neariy  fifteen  years,  and 
was  originally  intended  to  consist  of  a  few  stanzas 
ridiculing  the  vrant  of  energy  in  himself  and  aooM 
of  his  friends,  appeared  in  about  May,  1748,  and 
was  the  last  preduction  of  his  pen  which  he  fired 
to  print.  The  sketch  of  himsdf  is  extremci7  in* 
teresting;  though  he  says  all,  excepting  the  fiiei 
line,  was  written  by  a  friend,  who  is  averted  to 
have  been  Lord  Lyttelton. 
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■*  A  btrd  here  dwelt,  mora  frt  than  t»nl 
Wbo^  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain, 
On  virtue  still,  and  Nature^  pleasing  ihemei^ 
Fbui'd  fonli  his  unpremeditated  strain ; 
The  world  faniklng  wltli  a  calm  disdain; 
Ifara  bugh'dbe  caides  in  bis  easy  seel; 
Here  quafTd  enclwled  with  the  joyous  tralii^ 
Oft  moralizing  sage :  his  dluy  sweet 
He  loated  much  to  write,  ne  cared  to  repeat" 


Of  the  other  portndts  a  few  only  have  been 
identified.  The  sixty-sixth  stuna  alludes  to 
JL«oird  Lyttelton;  the  sixty-serenth  to  Mr.  Gtuin; 
the  eixty-nintn  has  been  nipposed  to  describe 
£>r.  Ayscough,  his  lordship's  brother-in-law,  but 
it  was  dearly  a  picture  of  Dr.  Murdoch,  as  he 
Applies  nearly  the  same  words  to  him,  in  a  letter 
printed  in  this  memoir.  Another  was,  he  says, 
intended  for  his  friend,  Mr.  Paterson,  his  deputy 
in  the  pffice  of  Surreyor  General  of  the  Leewaxd 
Islands. 

The  following  letter  is  without  a  date,  but  from 
his  stating  that  the  Castle  of  Indolence  would  be 
published  in  a  fortnight,  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten about  April,  174a 

"  Dear  Patebson, 

"  In  the  first  j^aoe,  and  previous  to  my  letter,  I 
must  recommend  to  your  favour  and  protection 
Mr.  James  Smith,  searcher  in  St.  Christopher's: 
and  I  beg  of  you,  as  occasion  shall  serFO,  and  as 
you  find  he  merits  it,  to  advance  him  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  customs.  He  is  warmly  recommend- 
ed to  me  by  Sargent,  who,  in  verity,  turns  out 
one  of  the  best  men  of  our  youthful  acquaintance, 
— ^honest,  honourable,  finendly,  and  generous.  If 
we  are  not  to  oblige  one  another,  life  becomes  a 
paltry,  selfish  afiair, — a  pitiful  morsel  in  a  comer. 
Saxgent  is  so  happily  married,  that  1  could  ahnoet 
say, — the  same  case  happen  to  us  all. 

"  That  I  have  not  answered  several  letters  of 
yours,  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  friendship  and 
the  sincerest  regard  for  you;  but  you  know  me 
well  enough  to  account  for  my  silence,  without 
my  saying  any  move  upon  that  head;  besides,  I 
hare  very  little  to  say  that  is  worthy  to  be  trans- 
mitted over  the  great  ocean.  The  world  either 
futilises  so  much,  or  we  grow  so  dead  to  it,  that 
its  transactions  make  but  foeble  impressions  on 
08.  Retirement -and  nature  are  more  and  more 
my  passion  every  day,  and  now,  even  now,  the 
charming  time  comes  on:  Heaven  is  just  on  the 
point,  or  rather  in  the  very  act,  of  giving  earth  a 
green  gown.  The  voice  of  the  nightingale  is 
heaxd  m  our  lane. 

"You  must  know  that  I  have  enlarged  my  ru- 
ral domain  much  to  the  same  dimensions  you  have 
done  yours.  The  two  fields  next  to  me,  from 
the  first  of  which  I  have  walled — no,  no— paled 
in  about  as  much  as  my  frarden  consisted  of  be- 
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foie,  so  that  the  walk  runs  round  the  hedge, 
where  you  may  figure  me  walking  any  time  of 
the  day,  and  sometimes  in  the  night.  I  imagine 
you  reclining  under  cedars,  and  there  enjoying 
more  magnificent  slumbers  than  are  known  to 
pale  climates  of  the  north;  slumbers  rendered 
awful  and  divine  by  the  solemn  stillness  taixi 
deep  fervours  of  the  torrid  noon.  At  other  timer 
I  image  you  drinking  punch  in  groves  of  fime  or 
orange  trees,  gathering  pineapples  firom  hedges, 
as  commonly  as  we  may  blackberries,  poetising 
under  lolly  laurels,  or  making  love  under  full 
spread  myrtles.  But,  to  lower  my  style  a  little  as 
I  am  such  a  genuine  lover  of  gardening,  why  do 
not  you  remember  me  in  that  instance,  and  send 
me  some  seeds  of  things  that  might  succeed  here 
during  the  summer,  though  they  can  not  perfect 
their  sedd  sufi[idently  in  this,  to  them,  unconge- 
nial climate  to  propagatel  in  which  case  is  Uie 
caliloo,  which,  firom  the  seed  it  bore  here,  came 
up  puny,  rickety,  and  good  for  nothing.  There 
are  other  things  certainly  with  you,  not  yet 
brought  over  hither,  that  might  flourish  here  in 
the  summer  time,  and  live  tolerably  well,  pro- 
vided they  be  sheltered  in  a  hospitable  stove,  or 
green-house,  during  the  winter.  You  will  give 
me  no  small  pleasure  by  sending  me,  from  time 
to  time,  some  of  theto  seeds,  if  it  were  no  more 
but  to  amuse  me  in  making  the  trial.  With  re- 
gard to  the  brother  gardeners,  you  ought  to  know 
that,  as  they  are  half  vegetables,  the  animal  part 
of  them  will  never  have  spirit  enough  to  consent 
to  the  transplanting  of  the  vegetables  into  distant, 
dangerous  climates.  They,  happily  for  then^ 
selves,  have  no  other  idea  but  to  dig  on  here,  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  and  kiss  their  wives. 

"As  to  more  important  business,  I  have  no- 
thing to  write  to  you.  You  know  best  Be,  as 
you  always  must  be,  just  and  honest;  but  if  you 
are  unhappily,  romantic,  you  shall  come  home 
without  money,  and  write  a  tragedy  on  yourself 
Mr.  Lyttelton  told  me  that  the  Qrenvllles  and  he 
had  strongly  leoommendeff  the  person  the  gover> 
nor  and  you  proposed  {or  that  considerable  office, 
lately  fidlen  vacant  in  your  department,  and  that 
there  was  good  hopes  of  succeeding.  He  told  me 
also  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  said  thai  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  offices  such  as  that  is,  for  which 
the  greatest  interest  is  made  here  at  home,  could 
be  accorded  to  your  recommendatiaa,  but  that  as 
to  the  middling  or  inferior  offices,  if  there  was  not 
some  particular  reason  to  the  contrary,  regard 
would  be  had  thereto.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
reasonably  desired;  and  if  yon  are  not  infected 
with  a  certain  Creolian  dirtemper,  whereof  I  am 
persuaded  your  soul  will  utterly  resist  the  conta- 
gion, as  I  hope  your  body  will  that  of  the  natural 
ones,  there  are  few  men  so  capable  of  that  unpe- 
rishable  happiness,  that  peace  and  satisfactnn  o< 
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mind,  at  leaat,  that  proceeds  from  being  leaKma- 
ble  and  moderate  in  our  desires,  as  you.  These 
are  the  treasoies  dug  from  an  inexhaustible  mine 
in  our  own  breasts,  which,  like  those  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  the  rust  of  time  can  not  corrupt, 
iior  thieves  break  through  and  steal.  I  must  learn 
to  work  this  mine  a  little  more,  being  struck  off 
from  a  certain  hundred  pounds  a  year  which  you 
know  I  had.  West,  Mallet,  and  I,  were  ail  rmit- 
ed  in  one  day;  if  you  would  know  why — out  of 
resentment  to  our  friend  in  Aigyll-stneet.  Vet  I 
have  hopes  given  me  of  having  it  restored  with 
interest  some  time  or  other.  Oh,  that  some  time 
or  other  is  a  great  deceiver. 

**  Coriolanus  has  not  yet  appeared  on  the  stage, 
fnm  the  little,  dirty  jealousy  of  Tullus*  towards 
him  who  alone  can  act  Cortolanu8.t  Indeed,  the 
first  has  entirely  jockeyed  the  last  off  the  stage,  for 
this  season,  like  a  giant  in  his  wrath.  Let  us 
have  a  tittle  more  patience,-  Patcrson ;  nay,  let  us 
be  cheerfiil ;  at  last  all  will  be  well,  at  least  all  will 
he  over, — here  I  mean:  God  forbid  it  should  be  so 
hereafter!  But,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God,  that 
will  not  be  so. 

"  Now  that  I  am  prating  of  myself,  know  that, 
after  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence comes  abroad  in  a  fortnight  It  will  certain* 
ly  travel  as  far  as  Baibadoes.  You  have  an  apart- 
ment in  it  as  a  night  pensioner;  which,  you  may 
Rjmember,  I  filled  up  for  you  during  our  dclightfUl 
party  at  North  End.  Will  ever  these  days  return 
again?  Do  not  you  remember  eating  the  raw  fish 
that  were  never  caught  1  All  our  friends  are  pret> 
ty  much  in  statu  quo,  except  it  be  poor  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton.  He  has  had  the  severest  trial  a  human  ten- 
der heart  can  have;t  but  the  old  physician.  Time, 
will  at  last  close  up  his  wounds,  though  there  must 
always  remain  an  inward  smarting.  Mitchell§  is 
in  the  house  for  Aberdeenshire,  and  has  spoke 
modestly  well ;  I  hope  he  will  be  something  else 
soon;  none  deserves  better:  true  friendship  and 
humanity  dwell  in  his  heart  Gray  is  working 
hard  to  pass  his  aooodfts ;  I  spoke  to  him  about 
that  affair.  If  he  gave  you  any  trouble  about  it, 
even  that  of  dunning,  1  shall  tMnk  strangely,  but 
I  dare  say  he  is  too  friendly  to  his  old  friends,  and 
you  are  among  the  oldest 

"  Symmer  is  at  last  tired  of  gaiety,  and  is  going 
(0  take  semi-oountiy  house  at  Hammersmith.  I 
pm  sorry  that  honest,  sensible  Warrender,  who  is 
n  town,  seems  to  be  stunted  in  church  preferment. 
He  ought  to  be  a  tali  cedar  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  If  he  is  not  so  at  last  it  will  add  more  fuel 
to  my  indignation,  that  bums  already  too  intense- 
ly, nnd  throbs  towards  an  eruption.    Patrick  Mur- 


*  (jarrlcc.  t  Quln. 

;  Mm  l.yitetton  died  on  the  19th  of  January,  1746-7. 
Aiterwapfa  Envoy  to  Berlin  and  a  Knight  of  the  Both. 


doch  is  in  town,  tutor  to  Admiral  Vcnum's  son, 
and  is  in  good  hope  of  another  living  in  SuJiblk, 
that  country  of  tranquillity,  where  he  will  then 
burrow  himself  in  a  wife  and  be  happy.  Grood- 
natured,  obliging  Miller,  is  as  usual.  Though  the 
Doctor*  increases  in  business  he  does  not  decrease 
in  spleen,  that  is  both  humane  and  agreeable,  like 
Jacques  in  the  play ;  I  sometimes,  too,  have  a  touch 
of  it 

"  But  I  must  break  off  this  chat  with  you  about 
your  fHendSi  vdueh,  were  I  to  indulge  in,  would 
be  endlessw  As  for  politics,  we  are,  I  believe,  od 
the  brink  of  a  peace.  The  French  are  vapoming 
at  present  in  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  at  the  same 
time  they  are  mortally  nek  inUieir  marine,  and 
through  aU  the  vitab  of  France.  It  is  a  pity  we 
can  not  continue  the  war  a  little  longer,  and  pot 
their  agonizing  trade  quite  to  death*  This  aege^ 
I  take  it,  they  mean  aa  thdr  last  flourish.in  the 
war. 

"  May  yoor  health,  which  never  failed  yon  yet, 
stiU  continue,  till  you  have  scraped  together  enough 
to  return  home  and  live  in  some  snug  comer,  at 
happy  as  the  corycium  senez,  in  Virgil's  feiorth 
Georgic,  whom  I  recommend  both  to  you  and  my- 
self as  a  perfect  model  of  the  honest  happy  lile. 
Believe  me  to  be  ever. 
Most  sincerely  and  affoctionateiy  ymns. 

James  Thomson." 
« 

This  communicatioa  discloses  the  reaiion  of 
"  Coriolanus"  being  delayed,  and  the  same  ot  aome 
other  cause  continuing  to  prevent  its  appearance, 
its  author  was  destined  never  to  witness  its  recep- 
tion. 

It  was  Thomson's  habit  to  walk  from  his  rcbir 
dcncc  in  Kew  Lane,  near  Richmond,  whenever 
the  weather  rendered  going  by  water  ineligible.  In 
one  of  these  journeys  from  London,  he  found  him- 
self, on  reaching  Hammeremith,  tired  and  over- 
heated, and  he  imprudently  took  a  boat  to  convey 
him  to  Kew.  The  walk  from  the  landing  place 
to  his  house  did  not  remove  the  chiU  which  the  air 
on  the  water  produced,  and  the  next  day  he  fimnd 
himself  in  a  high  fever,  a  state  which  his  pletho- 
ric habit  rendered  alarming.  Uis  disorder  yield- 
ed, however,  to  care  and  medicine,  and  he  was  soon 
out  of  danger ;  but  being  tempted  by  a  fine  evt*^ 
ning  to  expose  himself  to  the  dew  before  he  was 
perfectly  restored,  a  relapse  took  place,  and  he  was 
speedily  beyond  the  powers  of  human  aid.  The 
moment  his  situaticm  became  known  in  town,  hia 
friends,  Mr.  Mitdiell,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Dr.  Ann 
strong  hastened  to  him  at  midnight;  but  their  pri*- 
sencc  availed  nothing,  and  they  had  only  the  me- 
lancholy satisfaction  of  witn^sing  his  last  mo- 
ments.   He  expired  on  the  27th  of  August,  1748, 

*  Dr.  arioBtraog. 
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Iiaving  witliin  a  few  days  completed  hia  foity-ciglith 
year.  Of  his  death-bed  no  paiticnlais  are  record- 
ed. Mr.  ^fitchell  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  charged  them- 
•elvee  with  the  care  of  hk  efiects ;  and  on  the  95th 
of  October,  1748,  lettere  of  administiation  were 
granted  to  them  u  attorneys  of  Mary  Craig,  of 
Edinburgh,  formerly  Thomson,  wife  of  William 
Craig,  his  sister,  and  next  of  kin,  for  her  use. 

It  was  the  next  object  of  these  generous  fiiends 
to  bring  Thomson's  posthumous  tragedy  before 
the  public,  and  in  1749,  "  Coriolanus"  was  acted 
for  the  benefit  of  his  relations.  The  Prologue, 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  was 
spoken  by  Gluin,  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  notice 
from  the  affecting  manner  in  which  the  writer 
i9)eaks  of  the  author : 

**!  oome  not  here  your  candour  to  Implore 

For  Bcena^  whose  author  ia^  alas  1  no  more;  * 

Be  wants  no  advocate  his  cauK  to  plead; 

Tea  win  younelvea  be  patrons  of  the  dead. 

No  paitj  bis  beneyolence  confin'd, 

No  sect^-alike  it  flow'd  to  all  manidnd. 

He  loved  his  frienda,  foigive  this  gushing  tear; 

Alas!  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here, 

Bs  loved  hia  friends  with  such  a  warmth  oThaaiti 

Bo  dear  of  interest,  so  devoid  of  an, 

fluoh  generous  friendship^  such  unritaken  seal, 

No  words  can  speak  it,  but  our  tean  may  telL 

Oh  candid  truth,  O  feith  without  a  stain, 

Oh  nannen  gently  firm,  and  nobly  plaiUi 

Oh  sympathizing  love  of  othen*  bllss^ 

Where  win  you  find  another  breast  like  hift  1 

Such  was  the  Man— the  Poet  well  you  know 

Oft  has  he  touch'd  your  heaxts  with  tender  woe: 

Oft  In  this  crowded  house^  with  jo«  applause 

You  heard  Um  teach  fair  Virtue's  purest  laws; 

For  his  chaste  Muse  employ'd  her  heaven-taught  lyre 

None  but  the  noblesl  passions  to  Insfrfre, 

Not  one  Immonl,  me  corrupled  thouglit, 

One  lin^  wliich  dying  he  could  wish  to  blot 

Oh,  may  to-night  your  iavonrable  doom 

Another  laurel  add  to  grace  his  tomb : 

Whilst  he,  superior  now  to  praise  or  blam^ 

Hsars  not  the  feeble  voice  of  human  feme. 

Tet  if  to  thoee^  whom  most  oneaith  he  loved^ 

From  whom  his  pious-care  is  now  removed. 

With  whom  his  liberal  hand,  and  bounteous  heart, 

Shared  all  his  little  ibrtune  could  Impan ; 

If  to  those  friends  your  kind  n^azd  shell  give 

What  they  no  longer  can  from  his  receive^ 

That,  that,  even  now,  above  yon  starry  pol^ 

May  touch  with  pleasure  his  immortal  souL" 

Truly  was  the  speaker  made  to  say  he  was  no 
actor  aa  that  occasion,  and  the  feeling  which  he 
erinced,  in  reciting  these  verses,  gave  increased 
effect  to  their  touching  eloquence. 

Within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  his  old  par 
troness,  the  Countess  of  Hertford,  stated  in  a  let- 
ter to  Lady  Luxborough,  that  Shenstone  had 
^own  her  his  poem  on  Autumn,  and  the  honour 
he  had  done  Thomson's  memory  in  it;  adding 
that  he  told  her  he  purposed  erecting  an  urn  to 
faun  in  Viigil's  Grove.  In  a  letter  to  Shenstone 
In  November,  1753,  that  lady,  then  Duchess  of 


Somerset,  requested  him  to  allow  Dodsley  to  add 
to  his  collection  his  poem  called  "  Damon's  Bower," 
addressed  to  William  Lyttelton,  Esq.,  and  ofieiej 
t  o  lend  him  a  copy  in  case  he  had  lost  the  originaL 
These  passages  pro  e  her  grace's  respect  for  his 
memory,  and  render  Johnson's  remark,  that  he 
had  displeased  her,  unlikely.  Shenstone  speaks 
feelingly  of  Thomson's  death  in  a  letter  written 
on  the  3d  of  September  following : 

'*  Poor  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Pitt  tells  roe,  is  dead. 
He  was  to  have  been  at  Hagley  this  week,  ana 
then  I  should  probably  have  seen  him  here.  As 
it  is  1  will  erect  an  urn  in  Virgil's  Grove  to  his 
memory.  I  was  really  as  much  shocked  to  bear 
of  his  death,  as  if  I  had  known  and  loved  him 
for  a  number  of  years.  Qod  knows  I  lean  on  a 
very  few  finends,  and  if  t|iey  drop  me,  I  become  a 
wretched  misanthrope." 

The  author  of  The  Seasons  is  thus  alluded  to  in 
the  poem  mentioned  by  the  Duchess  of  Somerset: 

"  Though  Thomson,  sweet  descriptive  bard  1 
Inspiring  Autumn  sung ; 
Yet  how  should  we  the  months  regard 
That  atopp'd  his  flowing  tonguel 

"Ah  I  lucklesB  months^  of  all  the  ^es^ 
To  whose  hard  ahare  it  fell  i 
Fot  sun  he  was  the  gentlest  bnaat 
That  ever  sung  so  welL 

"Hel  he  is  gone,  whose  monlsnestai 
Could  wit  and  minh  refine : 
Hel  he  is  gone,  wtiose  social  vein 
Surpassed  the  power  of  wine. 

"  Fast  by  the  streams  he  deign'd  to  pndse 
In  yon  sequestered  grove, 
To  him  a  vodve  am  I  ndsi^ 
To  him  and  friendly  Love. 

"Te9^there,myFMendl  Ibriom  and  sad, 
I  grave  your  Tbonson's  imuom^ 
And  there  his  lyre^  which  Fkte  iorbade 
To  sound  yow  growii^  iame. 

"There  shall  my  plaintive  song  nooom 
Dark  themes  of  bopetosB  woe^ 
And  faster  than  the  dropping  fixmt 
111  teach  my  eyes  to  flow. 

**T%ere  leaves^  In  spite  of  Autumn  greei^ 
Shall  shade  the  hallow'd  ground, 
And  Spring  wUl  there  agabi  be  seen 
To  call  forth  flowen  around. 

"  But  no  kind  suns  will  bid  me  dian^ 
Oncemore^  his  social  hour; 
Ah  I  Spring  I  ifaou  never  caosi  repair 
This  loss  to  Damon's  bower." 

Thomson's  funeral  was  attended  by  Ctuin,  Mai- 
let,  Mr.  Robertson,  the  brother-in-law  of  his 
Amanda,  and  another  fnend,  probably  either  Mr. 
Lyttelton  or  Mr.  Mitchell.  He  was  buried  m 
Richmond  Church,  under  a  plain  stone  without 
any  inscription,  and  his  works  formed  the  only 
monument  to  his  memory  until  the  erection  of  this 
one  in  Westminstei  Abbey,  which  was  opened  t^ 
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paUic  view  on  the  lOth  of  May,  1763,  the  expense 
of  which  WM  defrayed  by  an  edition  of  his  works 
printed  in  that  year  in  two  quaxto  iroiumes,  and 
poUished  by  sabecription.  It  is  situated  between 
chose  of  Shakspeaie  and  Rowe,  and  presents  a 
figure  of  Thomson  silting,  leaning  his  left  arm  up- 
on a  pedestal,  and  holding  a  book  with  the  cap  of 
liberty  in  his  right  hand.  Upon  the  pedestal  is 
carved  a  bas-ielief  of  "  The  Seasons,"  to  which  a 
boy  p(Hnts,  ofieiing  him  a  laurel  crown  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  genius.  At  the  &et  of  the  figure  is  a 
magic  mask  and  ancient  harp.  The  whole  is  sup- 
noried  by  a  projecting  pedestal;  and  on  a  pannel 
IS  inscribed  his  name,  age,  and  the  date  of  his 
death,  with  the  lines  which  are  inserted  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Memoir,  taken  fipom  his 
Summer.  The  monument  was  designed  by  Adam, 
and  executed  by  Michael  and  Henry  Spang. 

Lord  Buchan  afterwards  placed  a  small  brass 
cablet  in  Richmond  Church  with  the  following  in- 
scription: 

In  the  earth,  below  this  tablet, 

tre  the  remahie  of 

JAMES  THOBfSON, 

amhor  of  the  beautiful  poems,  entituta^ 

"The  Seseoos,"  the  « Castle  of  Indoteoce^"  *c. 

who  died  at  Richmond 

on  the  27th  of  Auguet, 

and  was  buried 

m  the  29th  0.8. 174a 

The  Earl  of  Buchan, 

unwilling  that 

■0  good  a  man,  and  sweet  a  poet, 

■hould  be  without  a  memorial, 

has  denoted  the  place  of  hie  interment, 

for  the  Htlafai^on  of  hie  admixeEB^ 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 

M.DCC.XCII. 

Beneath  this  inscription,  his  lordship  added  this 
beautiful  passage  fifom  Winter, 

"Father  of  Light  and  life  1  thou  Good  Supremel 
O  teach  roe  what  is  goodi  teach  nie  thyself  I 
Save  me  from  foUj,  vanity,  and  vice, 
From  erery  low  pursuit  I  and  feed  my  aoul 
With  knowledge,  oonscloui  peace,  and  virtue  pare ; 
fiacred,  subeiantial,  never  lading  bllsB  1* 

By  the  sale  of  an  edition  of  his  works,  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his  relations,  and  the 
profits  of  his  last  Tragedy,  a  sufficient  sum  was 
raised  to  liquidate  all  his  debts  and  to  leave  a  hand- 
some residue.* 

*  A  correspondent  In  the  European  Magazine,  for  1819,  hna 
fltflbrded  very  eatielactory  Information  about  the  sums  which 
Thomson  olxained  for  eevend  of  his  worics^  and  of  the  ^tes 
ot  the  agreements  raspecting  tlieni,  derived  from  an  appeal 
Bgainst  «  decision  of  the  Ooun  of  Chancery,  many  yearv 
since,  on  a  question  of  literary  property. 

It  q)pearB  Thomson  aoild  Sophoniaba,  a  Tragedy,  and 

Kprlog,  a  Poem,  to  Andrew  Millar,  IGih  January,  17^  for 

Vfl^L  \Qt    On  the  28th  of  July  <n  the  same  year,  he  sold  to 

•teMiUaa  ^'Bammn-,"  *<WinieL'*  ^'Autnmo,"  "Briisn- 


In  the  whole  range  of  British  poetry  Thomson's 
"  Seasons"  are,  perhaps,  the  earliest  lead,  am? 
most  generally  admired;  hence  it  is  not  neoessaiy 
to  say  much  on  the  peculiar  character  of  a  genius 
so  well  known  and  so  often  discussed.  He  was 
the  Poet  of  Nature,  and  his  chief  merit  consisted 
in  descrilHng  her,  and  the  pleasure  afforded  by  a 
contemplation  of  her  infinite  and  glorious  Tarietiea. 
Studying  her  deeply,  his  mind  acquired  that  pla- 
cidity of  thought  and  feeling  which  an  abstraction 
horn  public  life  is  sure  to  generate.  She  was  to 
him,  as  he  has  himself  said,  a  source  of  happiness 
of  which  ibortune  could  not  deprive  him; — 

**!  care  not,  fortune,  what  yon  me  deny; 

Toa  can  not  rob  me  of  ftee  nauire*s  grace ; 

You  can  not  shut  the  windows  of  the  aky, 

Tluough  which  Aun»a  shows  her  brightening  lace ; 

jSfou  can  not  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 

Tlie  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream  at  eve : 

Let  heahh  my  norvea^  and  finer  fibres  leave ; 

Of  fiuM7,  reason,  virtue^  nought  can  me  benave." 

His  pictures  of  scenery  and  of  rural  tile  are  the 
productions  of  a  master,  and  render  him  the  Claude 
of  jxiets.  The  Seasons  are  the  first  book  from 
which  we  are  taught  to  worship  the  goddess  to 
whose  service  the  bard  of  Ednam  devoted  himself 
and  who  is  there  that  has  reflected  on  the  magiii- 


nia,"  Poem  to  Newtmi,  the  Hymn,  and  an  Bnay  on  D»- 
■cripdve  Poetry,  for  106L  On  the  16th  of  June,  1736;  Andreir 
Miliar  purchased  these  Poems  of  John  MiLan  at  the  original 
price.  On  the  13th  d*  June,  1769,  Andnew  MlUar^  executors 
sold  the  copyright  of  the  whole  by  Auction  to  flfleen  London 
booksellers,  for  the  mm  of  SOof.  Soon  after  Davis,  the  Book- 
seller, sold  half  hiB  twelfth,  for  the  shares  vrere  oneqaal,  lo 
Becicot  axtd  Dehondt,  not  of  the  original  list  of  purdnsen^  for 
21/.  being  the  price  he  had  paid  for  that  proportion. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  was  a  close  sale;  and  Alexander 
Donaldson,  the  Edinburgh  Bookseller,  who  wished  to  atiend 
was  not  admitted.  He  then  published  a  copy  of  *"Ilie  Sea* 
sons'*  at  Edinburgh,  stated  in  the  tiUe  to  be  printed  in  1766^ 
tlie  sale  of  which  was  said,  however,  to  h&ve  begun  betas  ihs 
auction  of  the  copyright  took  place. 

A  singular  anecdote  was  rebted  In  the  Edinburgh  Star, 
dated  from  Logan  House,  O.  D.  October,  1821,  and  signed 
"An  Okl  Shepherd,"  which  tends  to  fix  the  authorship  oi 
"The  Gentle  Sliepherd,"  attributed  to  Allan  Ramsay  on 
Thoniaon.  To  what  degree  of  crodit  it  is  entitled  is  left  to  ths 
reader  to  detennine. '  The  following  Is  the  statement  on  the 
subject  which  was  copied  Into  the  Gcntlemant  Magaxhie^ 
vol.  xd.  part  ii.  p.  351. 

"  About  thiny  years  ago^  there  waS  a  respectable  old  nisn» 
of  the  name  of  John  Steel,  who  was  well  aoquainied  with 
Allan  Ramsay;  and  he  told  John  Steel  himself  that  whoi 
Mr.  Hiomson,  the  author  of  "  The  Seasons,"  was  in  his  ahop 
at  Edinburgh,  getting  himself  shaven,  Ramsay  vras  repeatii^s 
some  of  his  poems.  Mr.  Tltomson  says  to  him,  *  I  have  some> 
thing  to  emit  to  the  world,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  lathu  it.> 
Ramsay  asked  what  he  would  give  him,  and  lis  would  fidher 
iL  Mr.  Thomson  reified,  all  the  profit  that  arose  from  the 
publication.  'A  bargain  be  it,'  said  Ramsay.  Btr.  Thomson 
delivered  him  the  manuscript.  So,  from  what  Is  said  abom, 
Mr.  Thomson,  the  author  of  *The  Seosons,'  is  the  author  ol 
*  The  Gentle  Shepherd,' and  Allan  Ramsay  is  the  Ihthsr  of  fc 
Thifl^  I  bstteve^  is  the  tnuh." 
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iioence  of  an  extendetl  lanJacape,  viewed  the  sun 
as  he  emerges  from  the  horizon,  or  witnessed  the 
settmg  of  that  glorious  orb  when  he  leaves  the 
world  to  reflection  and  repose,  and  does  not  feel 
his  descriptions  rush  upon  the  mind,  and  heighten 
his  enjoymenf} 

It  has  been  said  that  the  style  of  that  work  is 
pompous,  and  that  it  contains  many  faults.  The 
lemark  is  partially  true.  His  style  b,  in  some 
places,  monotonous,  from  its  unvaried  elevation; 
but  to  him  Nature  was  a  subject  of  the  profbmidest 
reverence,  and  he,  doubtless,  considered  that  she 
ought  to  be  spoken  of  with  solemnity;  though  it  is 
evident  from  one  of  his  verses,  which  is  often 
dted,  that  he  was  aware  simplicity  is  the  most  be- 
coming garb  of  majesty  and  beauty.  Another  ob- 
jection to  The  Seasons  is,  that  they  contain  fre- 
quent digressions,  and,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
made  by  an  authority,  from  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  dissent,  the  justice  of  the  observation 
can  not,  perhaps,  be  established.  Every  one  who 
has  read  them  will  admit  that  the  History  of  Cale- 
don  and  Amelia  and  of  Lavinia,  for  example,  have 
afforded  as  much  pleasure  as  any  other  parts,  and 
a  poem  descriptive  of  scenery,  storms,  and  sun- 
■hhie,  requires  the  introduction  of  human  beings 
to  give  it  life  and  animation.  A  painter  is  not 
censured  for  adding  figures  to  a  landscape,  and  he 
10  only  required  to  render  them  graceful,  and  to 
make  them  harmonize  with  his  subject  The 
characters  in  The  Seasons  are  all  in  keeping:  a 
gleaner  u  as  necessary  to  a  harvest  field  as  a  lover 
to  a  romance;  and  it  seems  hypercritical  to  say 
that  there  should  be  nothing  of  interest  in  the 
tives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  or  hamlets 
which  are  alluded  to. 

Another  test  of  the  soundness  of  this  criticism 
is,  to  inquire,  whether  that  work  does  not  owe  its 
chief  popularity  to  those  very  digressions.  Few 
persons  wiU  read  a  volume,  however  beautiful  the 
descriptions  which  it  contains,  unless  they  are  re- 
lieved by  incidents  of  human  life;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  strip  The  Seasons  of  every  passage  not 
strictly  relevant,  they  would  lose  their  chief  attrac- 
tions, and  soon  be  thrown  aside. 

One  charm  of  poetry  is,  that  it  often  presents 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  an  author's 
mind,  and  this  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  episodes 
to  the  immediate  subject  of  his  labours.  The  chain 
of  thought  which  led  him  astray  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  discovered,  and  it  is  on  such  occasions, 
chiefly,  that  those  splendid  emanations  which  be- 
come aphorisms  to  foture  ages  are  produced.  G^ 
nius  seems  then  to  cast  aside  all  the  fetters  which 
art  imposes,  and  individual  feeling  usurping  for 
the  moment  entire  dominion,  the  mistress  who  has 
cheered  his  hopes,  or  the  coquette  who  has  aban- 
doned him,  his  friend,  or  his  enemy,  as  either  may 
eceor  to  his  imagination,  is  sure  to  bo  commcmo- 
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rated  in  words  glowing  with  the  fervor  of  insplra* 
ration.  Whilst  he  pursues  the  thread  of  his  tale, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  Poet  alone,  and  though  we 
may  admire  his  skill,  it  is  only  when  he  breaks 
upon  us  in  some  spontaneous  burst  of  passion  that 
we  sympathise  with  the  man,  and  are  excited  to 
kindred  enthusiasm. 

To  the  power  of  painting  scenery,  and  delinea- 
ting the  softer  and  more  pleasing  traits  of  charac' 
ter,  Thomson's  genius  seems  to  have  been  confined. 
Tn^y  has  he  said  of  himself, 

*'I  solitary  court 
The  insplrlDg  breeze,  and  meditate  the  \)ook 
Of  Nature,  ever  open;  aiming  thence, 
Warm  from  the  heart  to  pour  the  moral  song;" 

but  he  was  incapable  of  describing  the  heart  when 
assailed  by  boisterous  passions,  and  his  representa- 
tions of  ambition,  patriotism,  or  revenge,  are  com- 
paratively  feeble.  His  tragedies,  though  not  with- 
out merit  as  compositions,  are  declamatory,  cold, 
and  vapid.  His  heroes  and  heroines  relate  their 
woes  in  good  verse,  but  we  remain  unmoved,  and 
follow  them  to  their  fete  with  the  indifference  of 
stoics.  No  man  was  animated  by  a  stronger  or 
more  disinterested  love  of  public  freedom  than 
Thomson,  and  he  every  where  inculcates  patriotic 
sentiments;  but  his  "  Liberty"  neither  stimulates 
our  patriotism,  nor  increases  our  veneration  for  his 
idol.  No  writer  has  said  more  on  these  subjects, 
and  when  he  lived,  it  was  the  fashion  to  pretend 
to  be  actuated  by  noble  and  generous  motives,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  if  any  poet  ever  produced  them 
leas  in  his  own  time;  and  the  idea  that  he,  or  any 
one  else,  could  excite  them  now  is  ridiculous. 
"Liberty*'  is,  therefore,  read  only  because  it  is 
one  of  Ids  woi^s,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will 
ever  become  popular. 

The  Castie  of  Indolence"  displays  greater  poeti- 
cal invention  than  any  other  of  his  pieces;  and, 
Uttie  as  allegory  is  suited  to  the  existing  taste,  it 
must  still  be  read  with  pleasure.  OfhisOdesand 
minor  articles  there  is  Uttie  that  need  be  said ;  and 
part  of  them  have  already  been  sufficientiy  noticed. 
His  Hymn  is  destined  to  be  as  permanent  a  fa- 
vourite as  The  Seasons,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  aA 
appropriate  concluson,  and,  like  tvery  other  pro- 
duction of  its  author,  it  disphtys  the  highest  ve- 
neration for  the  Deity. 

Thomson's  only  prose  work  b  an  Essay  on  Lh» 
seriptive  Poetry,  which  was  advertised  as  a  sepa- 
rate production,  in  1730,  but  which  formed  the 
Pre&ce  to  the  second  edition  of  "  Winter,"  and  in 
this  edition  it  is  prefixed  to  The  Seasons.  That 
Essay  is  remarkable,  not  so  much  fur  ingenuity  or 
original  conceptions  as  for  the  arguments  used  to 
show  that  poetry  ought  to  be  devoted  to  loftier  sub- 
jects than  those  on  which  many  had  exercised 
their  talents.    It  was  his  especial  merit  that  \rm 
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founded  a  new  ichool  in  hk  ait,  and  diwdahring 
Co  follow  in  the  path  wliich  oondacted  most  of  hk 
contemporaries  to  fame,  he,  with  the  daring  of 
Ipeniofl,  fltnick  not  a  course  fivr  faimielf. 

It  miiflt  be  e^ent  from  the  lelten  in  this  me- 
moir, that  Thomson  did  not  excel  in  correspon- 
dence ;  and  his  dislike  to  writing  ietten,  which  was 
very  great,  may  have  been  either  the  cause  or  effect 
of  his  being  inferior  in  this  respect  to  other  poets 
of  the  last  century. 

Thomson's  character  was  in  every  respect  consis- 
tent with  what  his  writings  lead  us  to  expect.  He 
was  high-minded,  amidblc,  generous,  and  humane. 
£quable  in  his  temper,  and  affable  in  his  de[x>rt- 
ment,  he  was  rarely  ruffled  but  by  the  knowledge 
of  some  act  of  cruelty  or  injustice;  and  as  he  mag 


;  but  his  aeatons  deftader,  Loid  Bi 
Msert«,on  the  contrary,  that  Lord  Chatham,  Lob* 
Tempfe,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Sir  Andrew  Mhchel 
Dr.  Aimstiong,  and  Dr.  Murdoch,  agreed  in  df»> 
daring  that  he  was  "  a  gentleman  at  all  pofaita.*' 
His  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Robertson,  told  Mr. 
Park,  that  "  Thomson  was  neither  a  petit  maitie 
nor  a  boor;  he  had  simplidty  without  mdeneM^ 
and  a  culttrated  manner  without  being  conitlj;*' 
and  this  may,  perhaps,  be  oonsideied  the  most  ac- 
curate definitbn  of  his  deportment 

Much  light  is  often  thrown  on  a  man's  charae* 
tcr  by  authenticated  anecdotes.  Of  Thomaon, 
however,  very  few  are  remembered,  and  the  fbl- 
lowing  are  introduced  because  his  previous  biogia- 
phers  have  thought  them  worthy  of  notice  rathei 


nanimoualy  forgave  the  petty  assaults  which  envy  than  from  any  particular  claims  which  they  poe- 
or  malignity  leveled  at  him,  and  stood  aloof  from 
the  poetical  war&re  which  raged  with  great  heat 
during  some  part  of  his  career,  he  was  soon,  as  if 
by  conmion  consent,  respected  by  all  the  bellige- 
rents. His  society  was  select  and  distinguished. 
Pope,  Hill,  Dr.  Armstrong,  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  Mendez, 
Dr.  De  la  Cour,  Mallet,  Hammond  whom  he  eulo- 
gises in  "  The  Seasons,"  Cluin,  and  above  all  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  were  his  most  intimate  friends.  With 
Pope  he  lived  on  terms  of  great  friendship;  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  displayed  his  regard 
in  a  poetical  epistle  addressed  to  Thomson,  whilst 
he  was  in  Italy  in  1731,  but  of  which  Pope  "  aba- 
ted the  value  by  transplanting  some  of  the  lines 
into  his  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot."  Mr.  Robertson 
stated,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Park's  question,*  whether 
Pope  did  not  often  visit  Thomson,  **  Yes,  firequent- 
ly.  Pope  has  sometimes  said,  *  Thomson,  I'll  walk 
to  the  end  of  your  garden,  and  then  set  off  to  the 
bottom  of  Kew  Foot  Lane,  and  back.  Pope  court- 
ed Thomson,  and  Thomson  was  always  admitted 
to  Pope,  whether  he  had  company  or  not." 

Next  to  poetry  he  was  fond  of  dvil  and  natural 
history,  '^yages  and  travels,  and  in  his  leisure 
hours  he  found  amusement  in  gardening.  Of  the 
fine  arts,  music  was  his  chief  delight;  but  he  was 
an  admirer  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  formed 
a  valuable  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  from 
the  antique. 

The  besetting  nn  of  Thomson's  character  was 


to  attention. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  so  careless  about  money, 
that  once,  when  pa3ring  a  brewer  he  gave  hist 
two  bank  notes  rolled  together  instead  of  0110, 
and,  when  told  of  his  mistake,  he  appeared  per 
fectly  indifferent,  saying,  "he  had  enough  to  gr 
on  without  it."  On  one  occasion  he  was  robbed 
of  his  watch  between  London  and  Richmond, 
and  when  Mr.  Robertson  expressed  regret  for  his 
loss,  he  replied,  "  Pshaw,  I  am  glad  they  took  it 
firom  me,  it  was  never  good  for  any  thing."  Hav- 
ing invited  some  friends  to  dinner,  one  of  them 
informed  him  that  there  was  a  general  stipulation 
there  should  be  no  hard  drinking,  Thomson  ac- 
quiesced, only  requiring  that  each  man  should 
drink  his  bottle.  The  terms  were  aooepled  nn^ 
conditionally,  and,  when  the  doth  was  removed, 
a  three  quart  bottle  was  set  before  eadi  of  his 
guests. 

In  person  Thomson  was  rather  stout  and  above 
the  middle  size;  his  countenance  was  not  remark- 
able for  expression,  though  in  his  youth,  he  was 
considered  handsome,  but  in  conversation  his  face 
became  animated  and  his  eye  fieiy  and  intellec- 
tual. Silent  in  mixed  company,  his  wit  and  vxva- 
dty  seemed  reserved  for  his  friends,  and  in  their 
sodety  he  was  communicative,  playful,  and  enter- 
taining. Few  men  possessed  in  a  greater  ilegree 
the  art  of  creating  firm  and  affectionate  friend- 
ship. Those  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career  loved  him  till 


mdolence,  and  of  this  he  was  himself  fully  awaie,' its  dose,  and  the  individuals  who  had  givm  to 
as  he  alludes  to  the  failing  in  himself  and  some ;  his  life  its  sweetest  enjoyments  watched  over  his 


of  his  friends,  in  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence."  He 
seldom  rose  before  noon,  and  his  time  for  compo- 
sition was  generally  about  midnight  His  man- 
tMn  are  sometimes  represented  as  having  been 

*  In  October,  1791,  Thomaj  i*^k,  Esq.  the  poe(,  nailed  on 
Mr.  Robertson,  who  was  eui^ron  to  the  Royal  Household  at 
Kew,  the  intimate  friend  ofThomaon,  with  the  view  of  gaiO' 
vi^  hiibrmation  about  him  Ho  committed  to  paper  ail  he 
^tMned,  and  It  has  itnoe  beeu  printed. 


death-bed,  and  became  the  guardians  <^  his  fiune, 
by  superintending  the  only  monuments  of  which 
genius  ought  to  bo  ambitious,  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  and  a  tablet  in  Westminster  Abb^. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  poets  of  the  day 
did  not  conunemorate  Thomson's  genius  by  ex- 
erting their  own  in  honour  of  his  memoiy;  and 
an  epigram  appeared  in  consequence.  Then  is 
not,  however,  much  justice  in  the  remark.    Not 
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only  ifid  Collins,  Shenstone,  Ljttekon,  Mendn, 
and  others,  sing  his  pniBes  in  mosl  appropriate 
itnaii«,  Vut  immediately  after  hu  decease,  '*  Mn- 
lidonis,  a  poem  sacred  to  his  memory,"  appeared; 
and  since  that  time  Bmns,  Pye,  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Boscawen,  &c  have  imitated  their  exam- 
ple. That  lady  became  possessed  of  his  house 
near  Richmond,  and  evinced  her  respect  for  the 
Poet,  by  preserving  every  memorial  of  him  which 
could  be  found. 

In  a  retired  part  of  the  ganims  she  retraced  the 
little  mral  seat  so  much  the  favourite  of  Thomson, 
and  hung  votive  tablets  or  inscriptions  roond  it, 
in  honour  of  her  admired  poet,  whose  bust  on  a 
pediment  of  the  seat  on  entering  it,  had  the  fol- 
lowing sentence: 

"  Here  Thomson  aaag 

The  SeasoDB,  and  their  change." 

Within  the  alcove  Mrs.  Boscawen  placed  the 
little  antique  table,  on  which  it  is  said  the  Poet 
penned  many  of  his  lines.  The  inside  was  further 
adorned  with  well  adapted  dtationB  from  other 
writers,  who  have  eulogized  his  talents;  and  in 
the  centre,  was  the  fdlowing  inscription: 

WItMn  this  pleasteg  rBdrement, 

allured  by  the  mosic  of  the  nlghtlngBk^ 

wUeh  wwUed  In  aofl  nnlson 

to  the  melody  of  his  soul, 

In  unafTccted  cheerfulneaa^ 

and  genial,  though  simple  ele^nce, 

iited 

James  Thomson! 

fleoaibly  alive  to  an  the  beauties  of  natnxe^ 

ha  painted  thdr  Images  as  they  rose  in  review ; 

and  pooled  the  whole  profusion  of  them 

into  his  inimitabla 

Seasons ! 

Warmed  with  Intense  devotion 

to  the  Sovereign  of  the  Univerae, 

Hi  flnne  i^owsd  through  aB  hii  oompoeitiana 

Animated  with  unbounded  benevolenoei 

with  the  tenderest  social  sympathy, 

he  never  gave  one  moment's  pain 

to  any  of  his  feliow  creatures ; 

save,  only,  by  his  death, 

vrtdch  happened  at  this  places 

on  tho 

27th  day  of  August,  174a 

a 
Thomson  was  never  mairied,  and  in  his  letter 

to  his  sister,  in  1747,  he  says  he  was  too  poor  to 
form  a  domestic  establishment.  The  only  woman 
to  whom  he  was  known  to  be  attached,  was  Miss 
Young,  daughter  of  Captain  Grilbert  Young,  of 
the  family  of  that  name,  in  Gulyhill,  in  Dumfries- 
■hire.  She  was  a  very  fine  young  woman  of  su- 
perior endowments,  and  married  Admiral  Camp- 
bell. Her  lover  has  celebrated  her  in  several 
poems  by  the  name  of  "  Amanda,"  and  so  deep 
was  his  passion,  that  his  friend  Mr.  Robertson, 
who  married  her  aster,  considers  that  his  disap- 
pointment in  obtaining  her  rendered  him  indiffer* 


ent  to  life.    One,  if  not  tho  only  impediment  to 
their  union,  was  his  straitened  circunistancea. 

Thomson  was,  as  has  been  before  stated,  one  of 
nine  children.  His  only  brother  John  came  to 
London,  and  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  but  brang 
attacked  by  consumption,  he  returned  to  Scodand, 
and  died  yoimg.  Of  his  sisters,  only  three  are 
known  to  have  married.  Jean,  the  eldest,  was  Uk^ 
wile  of  Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  Master  of  the  Ghnun- 
mar  School  at  Lanark,  with  whom  BosweU  says, 
in  July,  1777,  he  had  placed  two  of  his  nej^wv. 
She  was  then  an  old  woman,  but  having  retained 
her  memory,  gave  that  writer  many  particulars  oi 
the  Poet,  together  with  the  letter  which  Johnson 
has  printed.  Her  son  Robert,  who  was  a  student 
of  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time at  Lanark ;  and  of  her  daughters,  Elizabeth 
was  bom  before  1747,  and  Beatrix  married  Mr. 
Thomas  Prentice  of  Jerviswood. 

Elizabeth,  his  second  sister,  was  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Bell,  Minister  of  Strathaven  inClydee- 
dak,  and  died  some  time  before  1747. '  His  reply 
to  Mr.  Bell's  request  that  he  would  consent  to  her 
nuptials  was  addressed  to  her: 

HT  DEAR  SISTER, 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  Minii-* 
ter  of  Strathaven,  in  which  he  asks  my  consent  to 
his  marriage  with  you.  Mr.  Gusthart  acquainted 
me  with  this  some  time  ago;  to  whose  letter  I  have 
returned  an  answer,  which  he  tells  me  he  has 
showed  you  both.  I  entirely  agree  to  this  mar- 
riage, as  I  find  it  to  be  a  marriage  of  inclination, 
and  founded  upon  long  acquaintance  and  mutual 
esteem.  Your  behaviour  hitherto  has  been  such 
as  gives  me  very  great  satisfaction,  in  the  small 
assislanbe  I  have  lieen  able  to  a£K>rd  you.  Now 
you  are  going  to  enter  upon  a  new  state  of  life, 
charged  with  higher  cares  and  duties,  I  need  not 
advise  yon  how  to  behave  in  it,  since  yon  aie  so 
near  Mr.  Gusthart,  who,  by  his  good  council  and 
friendly  assistance,  has  been  so  kind  to  yon  all 
along ;  only  I  must  chiefly  recommend  to  you  to 
cultivate,  by  every  method,  that  union  of  hearts, 
that  agreement  and  sympathy  of  tempers,  in  which 
consists  the  true  happiness  of  the  marriage  state. 
The  economy  and  gentle  nuuiagement  of  a  family 
is  a  woman's  natural  province,  and  from,  that  her 
best  praise  arises.  You  will  apply  yourself  thereto 
as  it  becomes  a  good  and  virtuous  wife.  I  dare 
say  I  need  not  put  you  in  mind  of  having  a  just 
and  grateful  sense  of,  and  future  confidence  in,  the 
goodness  of  God,  who  has  been  to  you  a  'Father 
to  the  fatherless.'  Though  you  will  hereafter  be 
more  immediately  under  the  protection  of  another, 
yet  you  may  always  depend  upon  the  sincere 
friendship,  and  tenderest  good  offices  of  your  most 
afi'qptionate  brother, 

James  Thomson." 
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''By  last  potft  1  w.ote  to  Jeany  about  theafikin 
■ha  mentioned  to  me.  Remember  me  kindly  to  all 
fnends." 

Mn.  Bell  had  two  sons,  Dr.  James  Bell,  Minis- 
ter of  Coldstream,  who  pubUshed  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons, and  Thomas  Bell,  who  died  a  Merchant  at 
Jamaica. 

Mary,  the  poet's  youngest  sister,  married  Mr. 
William  Craig,  Merchant  of  Edinburgh,  and  died 
on  the  11th  of  September,  1790,  the  day  on  which 
XiOrd  Buchan  celebrated  (he  anniversaiy  of  the 
poet's  birth.  She  had  only  one  son,  James,  an  in- 
genious aichttect,  who  planned  the  new  Town  of 
Eldinburgh,  and  died  in  that  city  on  the  33d  of 
June,  1795.  He  intended  to  erect  a  pillar  to  his 
undo  in  the  village  of  £^am,  and  wished  Dr. 
Seattle  to  write  an  appropriate  inscription.  The 
intention  was  not  carried  into  execution,  but  Beat- 
tie's  sensible  letter  in  reply  to  the  request,  in 
which  he  ridicules  inscriptions  in  Latin  to  an  Eng- 
lish poet,  and  states  what  ought  to  be  said  on  these 
occasions,  might  have  been  read  with  advantage 
by  those  who  superintended  Bums's  monument 
Ijord  Buchan's  exuberant  zea],  in  honour  of 
Thomson,  in  crowning  his  bust,  and  other  fool- 
*ezies,  approaches  so  nearly  to  the  ridiculous,  that 
his  motive  scarcely  secures  him  from  being  laugh- 
ed at  The  annual  commemoration  of  the  poet's 
biith  is  in  better  taste;  and  proves  the  generous 
pride  with  which 


fi. 


-  Sooda,  with  exalting  tear, 


Frodahns  that  nioiiuon  was  her  •on.'' 

Lord  Lyttelton  has  justly  said  of  Thomson's 
writings,  thai  they  contain 

**  No  line  v^hlcfa  dying  he  could  wish  to  blot ;" 

and,  considering  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  this  praise  is  perhaps  the  highest  which 


could  be  pronounced.    With  a  slight 
the  same  eulogy  may  be  passed  on  his  whde  fife; 
fi»  it  was  free  ftom  a  single  act  which  could  cre- 
ate remorse.    To  his  relations  he  was  liberal  and 
aflectionate;  to  his  friends  fidthful  and  devoted; 
viewing  all  mankind  with  beneficence  and  love, 
he  per&rmed  with  exemplary  but  unoetentatjoni 
piety  that  first  of  Christian  virtues,  to  teach  the 
world  to  reverence  the  Creator  in  his  works,  and 
to  learn  from  them  veneration  fi>r  his  wisdom  and 
confidence  in  his  mercy.    Thus  the  character  of 
Thomson,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  man,  seems  al- 
most perfect;  and  whilst  the  admirer  of  his  genius 
may  point  to  his  poems  as  some  of  the  most  splen- 
did emanations  of  human  intellect,  those  who 
deem  it  more  important  to  inquire  how  talents  are 
applied  than  to  boast  of  their  extent,  may  protidly 
adduce  him  as  a  rare  example  of  the  applicatioc 
of  a  mind  of  the  highest  capacity  to  the  irapn>ve- 
ment  of  the  taste  and  morals  of  society.    His 
poems  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  wivw 
and  our  daughters  even  in  the  present  age,  vrfaen 
our  ears  are  more  delicate  than  our  conscieiioes, 
without  first  subjecting  them  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
modem  expuigator.    Of  his  productions  no  *'  Far 
mily  Elditions,"  which  mar,  if  they  do  not  deetroy, 
the  natural  vigour  of  a  writer,  are  necessary.    By 
confining  himself  to  the  strict  rules  of  piopueiy, 
he  has  placed  his  fiune  beyond  the  power  of  those 
relentless  censors  who  have  emasculated  Shak- 
speare,  our  national  bard,  and  Gibbon,  our  most 
eloquent  historian.    Secure  from  the  revolntaoos 
of  taste  or  time,  Thomson's  labours  are  destined 
to  descend  with  undiminished  admiration  to  the 
latest  posterity;  and  it  may  be  predicted  with  con- 
fidence, that  future  generations,  like  the  last  and 
the  present,  will  have  their  reverence  for  the  God 
of  Nature  excited,  and  their  earliest  attachment 
to  Nature  herself  strengthened,  by  the  Poet  who 
has  sung  her  in  all  her  "  Seasons." 
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Since  the  foregoing  Life  of  Thomson  was 
printed,  the  author  has  been  favoured  with  some 
of  the  Poet's  letters,  and  other  materials,  by  Mr. 
David  Laing,  of  Edinburgh,  who,  to  a  laudable 
seal  in  collecting  information  about  the  history 
and  literature  of  his  country,  unites  the  greatest 
liberality,  by  placing  the  result  of  his  researches 
at  the  disposition  of  his  friends. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Thomson,  the  Poet's 
father,  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  17th  June, 
1691;  was  ordained  minister  of  Ednam,  12th  July, 
1692;  and  was  removed  to  Sudden,  or  Southdean, 
about  the  year  1701,  which  accounts  for  lus  son's 
txmg  sent  tz  school  at  Jedburgh.    The  exact 


tima  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it 
must  have  been  about  1720.* 

The  Poet  was  entered  a  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  lEdinbm^h  in  1719,  but  his  attendance, 
as  was  often  the  case,  seems  to  have  been  inv(ni> 
lar,  for  the  only  subsequent  notice  of  him  is  on 
the  27th  October,  1734,  when  he  performed  a 
prescribed  exercise,  being  a  Lecture  on  the  tenth 
section  of  the  119th  Psalm.  It  is  said  by  all  hk 
biographers,  that  this  exercise  was  a  poeti<^  para- 
phrase of  the  104th  Psalm  ;t  that  the  powers  of 

*  Notices  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson  occur  in  "Kbk* 
wood's  Flea  before  the  Kirk."    4U>.  London.    1698 
t  See  p.  ir.  of  the  Bfetiotr. 
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imagination  which  it  displayed,  though  compli- 
mented bj  the  divinity  profesMir,  weve  oonaidered 
^mfni^ie*^  to  the  aacied  office  fat  which  he  was  de- 
ogned ;  that  he  consequently  abandoned  his  in- 
tention of  entering  the  ministiy;  and,  from  the 
approbation  which  Mr.  Auditor  Benson  expressed 
of  the  piece,  his  thoughts  were  directed  to  London. 

This  story,  though  not  without  some  foundation, 
masmudi  as  he  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  the  Psalm 
m  question,  is  disproved  by  incontrovertible  fioicts. 
No  paraphrase  in  Terse  of  a  Psalm  could  possibly 
have  been  admitted  as  an  exercise  at  the  Univer- 
sity; and  the  subject  referred  to  was  a  prose  lec- 
ture, or  diBsertation,  on  part  of  the  119th  Psalm; 
but  as  it  may  have  been  written  in  too  flowery  a 
style,  and  been  too  redundant  in  poetical  imagery, 
the  censure  said  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
diviiiity  professor  possibly  occurred.  That  this 
drcumstance  did  not  alter  his  views  with  respect 
to  the  chureh  is  evident  from  his  saying,  in  some 
letters  from  London,  that  he  still  intended  to  get 
ordained.  It  does  not  appear,  from  the  registers 
of  the  University,  that  he  ever  took  his  Master  of 
Art's  degree,  but  he  certainly  added  the  distinc- 
tion to  his  name  in  the  first  edition  of  "  Winter," 
and  the  omission  of  it  afterwards  probably  arose 
from  his  calling  himself,  in  the  title  pages  of  his 
works,  Mr.  Thomson.  Anx>ng  his  contempora- 
ries at  the  UnivexBity,  where  their  friendship 
commenced,  were  David  Malloch,  or  Mallet,  who 
contributed  several  pieces  to  the  "Edinburgh 
Miscellany,"  and  Patrick  Murdoch,  his  subse- 
quent biographer;  but  his  earliest,  and  one  of  the 
warmest  of  his  friends,  was  Dr.  Cranston,  to  whom 
all  the  following  letten,  as  well-  as  some  of  those 
which  are  introduced  into  the  Memoir,  were  ad- 
dressed. 

The  aimexed  letter  from  Thomson,  whilst  at 
the  University,  presento  a  favourable  idea  of  his 
pursuits  and  opinions  before  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority. 

SIR,  Edinburgh,  Dee.  11, 1720. 

1  received  yours,  wherein  you  acquaint  me  that 
mine  was  very  acceptable  to  you.  I  am  heartUy 
glad  of  it;  and  to  waive  all  ceremony,  if  any  thing 
I  can  scribble  be  entertaining  to  you,  may  I  be 
damned  to  transcribe  dull  books  for  the  press  all 
my  life  if  I  do  not  write  abundantly.  I'  fondly 
embrace  the  proposal  you  make  of  a  frequent  cor- 
respondence this  winter,  and  that  from  the  very 
same  principle  you  mention;  and  when  the  native 
bright  ideas  which  flow  from  your  good  humour 
have  the  ascendant  over  those  gloomy  ones  that  at- 
tend your  profession,  I  expect  you  will  not  be 
wanting. 

You  will  allege  that  I  have  the  advantage  over 
you,  being  in  town,  where  daily  happen  a  variety 
of  tnddente.    In  the  first  place  you  must  know, 


though  I  live  in  Edinburgh,  jet  I  am  little  con- 
versant in  the  beau  monde,viz.  concerto,  balls,  as* 
semblies,  &c.  where  beauty  shines  and  coxcomhi 
admire  tiiemselves.  If  nature  had  thrown  me  in 
a  more  sofl;  and  indolent  mould,  had  made  me  a 
Shapely  or  a  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  if  fortune  haa 
filled  my  pockets,  I  suppose  my  head  is  empty 
enough  as  it  is,  had  I  been  taught  to  cut  a  caper, 
to  hum  a  tunc,  to  take  a  pinch,  and  lisp  nonsense 
with  all  the  grace  of  fashionable  insipidity,  then  1 
could — what  could  I  have'  donel  hardly  write; 
but,  however,  I  might  have  made  a  shift  to  fill  up 
a  half  sheet  with  *  rat  me,' '  damn  me,'  &c.  inter- 
spersed with  broken  characters  of  ladies  gliding 
over  my  fancy  like  a  passing  image  over  a  mirror. 
But  if  both  nature  and  fortune  had  been  indul- 
gent to  me,  and  made  a  rich,  finished  gentleman, 
yet  would  I  have  reckoned  it  a  piece  of  my  great- 
est happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  you,  and  you 
should  have  had  entertainment  if  it  was  within 
the  circle  of  wit  and  beauty  to  aflbrd  it;  but  alas! 
as  it  is  what  can  you  expect  from  the  Divinity 
hall  or  a  Tippeny  ccllt  It  must  be  owned  in- 
deed, that  here  in  Edinburgh,  to  us  humble  sons 
of  Tippeny,  if  beauty  were  as  propitious  as  wit 
sometimes,  we  would  have  no  reason-to  complain 
of  tho  superior  fortune  of  the  fluttering  genera 
tion;  and  O!  ye  foolish  women,  who  have  thus 
bewitohed  youl  is  it  not  vrit  that  immortalizes 
beauty,  that  heightens  it,  and  preserves  it  in  a 
fresh  eternal  bloom?  And  did  ever  a  fop  either 
justly  praise  or  admire  youl  but  perhaps  what  I 
am  railing  at  is  well  ordered,  and  if  there  was  such 
a  familiar  intercourse  betvrixt  wit  and  beauty  as  I 
would  have,  wit  would  degenerate  into  softness 
and  luxury,  and  lose  all  its  edge  and  keenness;  it 
would  dissolve  in  sighs  or  burst  in  nonsense.  Wit 
and  beauty  thus  joined  would  be,  as  Shakspean 
has  it,  making  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar;  and  yet 
another  would  say  that  beauty,  divine  beauty  1 
enlivens,  heightens,  and  refines  wit;  that  even  wit 
b  the  necessary  result  of  beauty,  which  pute  the 
spirits  in  that  harmonious  motion  that  produces  it 
that  tunes  them  to  that  ecstasy,  and  makes  them 
dart  through  the  nerves,  and  sparkle  in  the  eyes! 
^but  whither  am  I  rambling?  What  I  am  going 
to  propose  is,  and  you  see  there  is  great  need  fin 
it,  that  you  would  in  your  next  settie  our  corres- 
pondence into  some  order,  and  acquaint  me  os 
what  subject  you  would  have  me  write  to  you,  for 
on  news  of  any  kind  I  shall  soon  run  aground. 

You  write  to  me  that  Misjohn*  and  his  quad- 
ruped are  making  a  laige  eccentrical  orbit,  togv- 


*  ThODUKXi  allodes  in  most  of  hb  lettexs  to  some  flknd  b| 
this  appeHatko,  and  the  Earl  of  Bachon  obeerrefl^  thai  it  wsi 
"undoubtedly  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  WUeon,  Mlntater  of  the  FSrIsh 
of  Maxton,  in  Raxlniighahire,  a  particular  fHend  of  Dr.  (ka^ 
■ton  of  ioicruin,  and  of  Thomno." 


zxirin 
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ther  with  two  or  three  walleto  fhll  of  books,  whidi 
I  suppose  will  be  mii]ti]rfied  into  several  move  of 
papen  before  thej  xetarn;  behke  they  may  haTo 
taken  a  trip  into  China,  and  then  we  shall  have 
his  travels.  There  is  one  thing  I  hear  stoned, 
Ghxi  forbid  it  be  troe!  that  hb  hone  is  metamor- 
phosing into  an  ass;  and  by  the  last  accounts  T 
had  of  it,  its  lugs  are  shot  up  into  a  strange  length, 
and  the  cross  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  its 
shouIderB;  and,  besides,  as  it  one  day  was  saluting 
a  capful  of  oats,  wonderful  to  teU!  it  fell  a-bniy- 
ing.  I  wish  Nanny  Noble  were  so  comfortaUy 
settled  as  you  hint.  TeU  Misjohn,  when  you  see 
him,  that  I  have  a  bundle  of  worthies  for  him,  if 
once  I  had  received  his  packet 

There  arc  some  come  from  London  here  lately, 
that  teach  natural  philosophy  by  way  of  shows 
by  the  beat  of  drum,  but  more  of  that  afterwards. 
I  designed  to  have  sent  you  a  manuscript  poem, 
hot  I  have  no  time  till  next  week. 

Youn  heartily, 

James  Thomson. 


Dr.  Cranston  appean  to  have  furnished  him 
vvith  letters  oi  introduction,  to  which  he  aHudcs 
in  two  letters  written  within  the  fortnight  which 
pveoeded  Bis  departure  for  London.  The  observa- 
tion on  a  future  state,  which  oocun  in  the  second 
of  these  letters,  is  the  earliest  expression  of  the 
Poet's  religious  opinions  which  has  been  disoo- 
wred;  and  his  correspondence,  as  well  as  his 
wo^,  proved  that  they  never  varied. 


DBAS  SIR, 


Edinburgh- 


I  received  yours  and  can  never  sufficiently  re- 
lent the  regard  ibr  my  welfare  that  you  show  in 
them.  You  are  so  modest  as  to  desire  me  to  cor- 
rect any  thing  I  see  amiss  in  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Elliot,  and  you  will  transcribe  it  again;  but  I  as- 
nm  you  I  am  not  aovain  as  to  attempt  it:  if  there 
waB  no  other  thing  to  bind  me  to  a  good  behaviour 
bat  your  recommendation  and  character  of  me,  I 
could  go  great  lengths  of  mortification  to  answer 
them.  Your  letter  to  my  cousin,  I  do  not  doubt, 
will  be  considerably  useful  to  me,  if  I  can  find  him 
V  out  I  remember  I  heard  that  Mr.  Colden's  letter 
^^as  very  serviceable  to  G^rge  Brown.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  if  Mr.  Colden  was  advertised,  I  might 
have  one  too,  and  there  will  be  time  enough,  for 
our  ship  sails  not  this  fortnight,  yet  during  that 
time,  if  it  can  contribute  any  thing  to  your  diver- 
Mon,  you  shall  hear  frtfm  me  every  opportunity, 
and  when  1  go  to  London,  you  may  lay  your  ac- 
count of  paying  out  some  sixpences.  If  you  have 
leisure,  I  could  wish  to  hear  from  you  before  I  go 
away,  notwithstanding  your  apostolical  ooncluaon, 
which  I  believe  as  sincere,  and  will  be  as  efiectual, 
•iihelie^.nftliem. 

I  am  yoon,  J.  T. 


TO  DOCTOR  CRANSTON,  AT  AKCROll. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  received  yours,  by  whidi  I  find  yon  have  been 
as  much  concerned  as  Mr.  Golden  indiflfeieiit 
about  me ;  he,  good  man,  recommends  me  taGod 
Almighty:  very  well;  but  I  wish  he  had  exoited 
something  more  of  the  layman  on  that .  .  .  Ibr,  to 
be  deeply  serious,  the  ....  Father  of  maokbid 
behdds  all .  .  .  ofispring  with  a  melting  ejo  .  .  . 
needs  none  to  prompt  him  to  acts  of  goodnefls,  so 
that  I  can  not  conceive  ibr  what  purpose  peopk's 
INrayen  for  one  another  ate,  unless  it  be  to  stir  iq> 
humane  and  social  dispositions  in  themselves.    J 
have  gotten  several  recommendations,  and  am  pn>- 
mised  more  afterwards,  when  i  am  fixed  on  any 
particular  view,  which  wouU  make  them  mtm 
pointed  and  efTectual;  I  shall  do  all  that  is  in  my 
power,  act,  hope,  and  so  either  make  something 
out,  or  be  buried  in  obscurity.    There  i^  and  I 
am  persuaded  of  it,  I  triumph  in  it,  another  lak 
after  this,  which  depoids  as  to  its  happaneas  <» 
our  virtue,  as  this  ibr  the  most  part  on  our  ibrtimc. 
My  spirits  have  gotten  such  a  serious  torn  by 
these  reflections,  that  although  I  be  thmlcing  qq 
Misjohn,  I  declare  I  shall  hardly  force  a  laugh 
before  we  part,  for  this  I  think  will  be  my  last 
letter  from  Edinburgh,  for  I  expect  to  sail  every 
day;  well,  since  I  was  speaking  of  that  meriy  sooly 
I  hope  he  is  as  bright,  as  easy,  as  d6gag6,  as  sus- 
ceptible of  an  intense  laugh  as  he  used  to  be;  tdl 
him  when  you  see  him  that  I  laugh  in  '"^•g'***- 
tion  with  him,  ha!  ha!  ha!    Misjohn,  how  in  the 
name  of  wonder  dragged  yon  so  much  good  hu- 
mour along  with  you  through  the  thorny  paths 
of  systems  and  school  divinity,  considerii^  the 
maily  hardy  attempts  you  have  had  to  epitomiia 

and  so  forth — ^whenever  I  began  to 

rust  in  these  —  exercises^  the  doctor  cleaied 
me— well,  may  wit,  humour,  and  everlastiDg  joy 
surround  you  both,  and  if  I  but  at  any  time .  .  • 
kindle  up  the  laugh  from  London,  I  shall  be  sure 
to  ha  ...  .  returned  upon  ....  with  grealet 
force.  .  Yours,  while  I  am 

James  Thomson 

If  you  have  the  opportunity  to  be  at  Mazton,  in 
Mr.  Wilson's,  there  you  will  find  a  treasure  of  a 
good  comrade,  called  Peter  Murdoch,  who  will 
stay  there  these  «ght  days. 


His  firit  letter  to  Dr.  Cranston,  after  he 
in  London,  was  dated  on  the  3d  of  April,  1725l 
It  expiesBes  many  fears  for  his  success,  and  is  in- 
teresting  from  the  account  of  the  impresnm  matib 
upon  him  by  his  first  visit  to  the  theatres.  Ami<l«t 
many  playful  remarks,  and  some  levity  in  his 
criticiBm  on  the  actors,  and  especially  on  the  ac- 
tresses, there  is  an  anxiety  mani&sted  abovt  hit 
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fliture  career,  which  ahofws  that  the  state  of  his 
A<90oorces  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  plans  rendered 
his  imndillat 


LonAm,  April  3, 1725. 

z>s AB  SIR,  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  spring. 

I  had  yonrs  some  days  since,  the  only  letter  I 
1  eceiyed  since  I  came  fiKim  Scotland.  I  was  almost 
OQt  of  humour  at  the  letter  I  wrote  for  to  Mr.  El- 
liott, since  it  so  curtailed  yours  to  nk; ;  I  went  and 
delivered  it;  he  received  me  affably  enough,  and 
promised  me  his  assistance,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  told  me,  which  every  one  tells  me,  that  it 
will  he  prodigiously  difficult  to  succeed  in  the  bu- 
siness you  know  I  design.  However,  come  what 
will  come,  I  shall  make  an  effort,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  providence.  There  is,  I  am  persuaded,  a 
neceesary  fixed  chain  of  things,  and  I  hope  my 
fortmie,  whatever  it  be,  shall  be  linked  to  diligence 
and  honesty.  If  I  should  not  succeed,  in  your 
next  advise  me  what  I  should  do.  Succeed  or  not, 
I  firmly  resolve  to  pursae  divinity  as  the  only  thing 
now  I  am  fit  for.  Now  if  I  cannot  accompliBh 
the  design  on  which  I  came  up,  I  think  I  had 
best  make  interest  and  pass  my  trials  here,  so  that 
if  I  be  obliged  soon  to  return  to  Scotland  again,  I 
may  not  return  no  better  than  I  came  away:  and 
to  be  deeply  serious  with  you,  the  more  I  see  of 
the  vanity  and  wickedness  of  the  worid  I  am  more 
melined  to  that  sacred  office.  I  was  going  to  bid 
you  suppress  that  rising  laugh,  but  I  check  myself 
sefverely  again  lor  suffering  such  an  unbecoming 
thought  of  you  to  enter  into  my  mind-~so  much 
for  bumness. 

The  playhouse  is  indeed  a  very  fine  entertain- 
ment, though  not  to  the  height  I  expected.  A 
tragedy,  I  think,  or  a  fine  character  in  a  comedy, 
^ves  greater  pleasure  read  than  acted;  but  your 
ibols  and  persons  of  a  very  whimsical  and  humor- 
ous character  are  a  delicious  morsel  on  the  stage; 
they  indeed  exercise  my  risible  faculty,  and  par- 
ticularly your  old  friend  Daniel,  in  Oroonoko,  di- 
verted me  infinitely;  the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet, 
Beau  Clincher  and  his  brother,  in  the  Trip  to  the 
Jubilee,  pleased  me  extremely  too.  Mr.  Booth  has 
a  very  majestic  appearance,  a  full,  harmonious 
voice,  and  vastly  exceeds  them  all  in  acting  trage- 
dy. The  last  act  in  Cato  he  does  to  perfection, 
and  you  would  think  he  expired  with  the  '  Oh ! 
that  ends  it.'  Mr.  Wilks,  I  believe,  has  been  a 
very  fine  actor  for  the  fine  gentleman  and  the 
young  hero,  but  his  &ce  now  is  wrinkled,  his  voice 
broken;  and  age  forbids  the  youthful,  clear  Gibber; 
I  have  not  seen  much  of  his  action  yet.  Mills  and 
Johnstoun  are  pretty  good  actors.  Dicky  Norris, 
that  fittle  comical,  toothless  devil,  will  turn  his 
back,  and  crack  a  very  good  jest  yet :  there  are 
some  others  of  them  execrable.  Mrs.  Oldfield  has 
a  smiling  joUy  face,  acts  very  well  in  comedy,  but ' 


best  of  all  I  suppose  in  bed;  she  turns  her  bodji 
and  leers  with  her  eyes  most  bewitcMngly.  Mrs. 
Foftet  excels  in  tragedy,  has  a  short  piercing 
voice,  and  enters  most  into  her  character,  and  if 
she  did  not  act  well  she  could  not  be  endured,  be- 
ing more  disagreeable  in  her  appearance  than  any 
of  them.  Mrs.  Booth  acts  somethings  very  well, 
and  particularly  Ophelia's  madness  in  Hamlet  in> 
imitably ;  but  then  she  dances  so  deliciously,  has 
such  melting,  lascivious  motions,  airs,  and  postures, 
as,  indeed,  according  to  what  yon  suspect,  almost 
throws  the  material  part  of  me  into  action  too; 
indeed  the  women  are  generally  the  handsomest 
in  the  house,  and  better  actors  than  the  men,  but 
perhaps  their  sex  prejudices  me  in  their  favour. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  observations  I  have  made 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  hitherto,  to  which  I  have 
paid  five  visits,  but  have  not  been  at  tlie  New 
House  yet  My  purse  vrill  not  keep  pace  with 
my  inclinaticms  in  that  matter.  O!  if  I  hadMis- 
john  here,  to  see  some  of  their  top  fools,  he  would 
shakes  the  scenes  with  laughter.  GHve  my  service 
to  him.  Tell  him  I  laugh  at  the  thoughts  of  him, 
and  should  be  very  glad  to  bear  from  him.  You 
may  send  your  letters  to  my  mother  in  Edinburgh, 
in  a  line  enclosed,  desiring  her  to  send  them  to 
me,  which  I  have  directed  her  to  do,  frank.  How* 
ever,  you  may  send  the  next  directly  to  me,  to 
your  cousin's  care,  and  perhaps  I  shall  fall  upon 
a  more  expedite  way.  I  must  for  the  present  sto[ 
here,  and  subscribe  myself,         Yours  sincerely, 

James  Thomson. 

It  issaid*  that  Mr.  F«bes,  who  was  afterwards 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Seasion,  was  Thom- 
mm*a  earliest  patron  in  LondoiL  This  statement 
is  established  by  a  letter  from  the  widow  of  that 
gentleman  to  Lord  Buchan,  in  reply  to  his  request 
that  she  would  furnish  him  with  any  anecdotes 
of  the  Poet: 

"I  amsorrylcannot  recollect  any  of  those  por* 
ticular  characteristic  anecdotes  your  lordship  says 
I  told  you  of  in  the  year  84,  of  my  fiither  and  Mr. 
ThoOBBon  the  poet;  all  the  infiMmation  I  can  give 
is,  that  they  were  intimate  friends,  my  lather  hav- 
ing been  Mr.  Thomson's  first  acquaintance  and 
patron  on  his  coming  to  London,  and  the  fomier 
having  a  numerous  acquaintance  amongst  people 
of  the  first  rank,  and  also  amongst  the  literati  folk; 
he  did  not  fail  to  bring  Thomson  forward  as  much 
as  lay  in  his  power.  His  first  intooductions  weiv 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Buriingtoii, 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpde,  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mt. 
Pope,  and  Mr.  Ghiy. 

"  I  remember,  previous  to  the  irablication  of  hi> 
Seasons,  that  many  loog  winter  evenings  the  tW3 


*  Mbmnhi^pi  V. 
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were  ckMetod,  as  I  suppose  correcting  ibr  the  press, 
Aod  1  used  to  see  loose  pages  of  the  manuscript 
iynig  interimed  with  my  Other's  hand,  who  always 
ezprcHed  as  great  a  value  for  Mr.  Thomson's 
personal  meiit  as  for  his  poetical  talents.** 

Thomson's  next  letter  to  Cranston,  dated  fiom 
Cast  Bamet,  on  the  dOth  of  July,  1725,  is  of  great 
value,  from  the  information  which  it  aflbrds  of  his 
fltnaiion.  It  fixes  the  date  of  his  mother's  death ; 
It  proves  when  he  was  a  tutor  in  Lord  Binning's 
fiunily  ;*  and  it  shows  that  lua  views  were  then 
strongly  fixed  npon  the  church. 

DEAR  DOCTOR,        Eott  Bamet^  July  20, 1725. 

I  CAN  NOT  y'^ftgiTH*  tho  meaning  ci  this  long  si- 
lence, unless  my  last  letter  has  not  come  to  your 
hand,  which  was  written  two  or  three  months 
since.  I  would  have  seconded  it  before  now,  but 
one  thing  and  another,  paiticulariy  the  severe  af» 
fiiction  of  my  mother's  death,  incapacitated  me  for 
entertaining  my  friend.  Now  I  am  pretty  much 
at  ease  in  the  country,  ten  miles  from  London, 
teaching  Lord  Binning's  son  to  read,  a  low  task, 
you  know,  not  so  suitable  to  my  temper,  but  I  must 
learn  that  necessary  lesson  of  suiting  my  mind 
and  temper  to  my  state.  I  hope  I  shall  not  pass 
my  tune  here  without  improvement,  the  great  de- 
■gn\of  my  coming  hither,  and  then  in  due  time, 
I  resolve,  through  G^'s  assistance,  to  consummate 
my  original  study  of  divinity ;  for  you  know  the 
business  of  a  tutor  is  only  precarious  and  for  the 
present.  I  approve,  every  day  more  and  more,  of 
your  advice  to  your  brother  John,  as  to  the  direc- 
tion of  his  study ;  if  well  pursued  it  is  as  honour- 
ahle,  useful,  and  certain  a  method  of  living  as  one, 
in  his  or  my  circumstances,  eould  readily  fall  into 
• con- 
temptible notions  of  things  at  home,  and  ro- 
mantic ones  of  things  abroad ;  perhaps  I  was  too 
much  affected  that  way,  but  I  hope  in  the  issue  it 

■hall  not  be  worse  for  me 

what  he  seemed  to  be  fond  of,  viz.  surgery.  It  is, 
as  you  can  not  but  know,  the  merest  drug  here  in 
the  worid.  Scotland  is  really  fruitful  of  suigeons, 
they  come  here  like  flocks  of  vultures  every  day, 
and,  by  a  merciful  providential  kind  of  instinct, 
transport  themselves  to  foreign  countries.  The 
Change  is  quite  full  of  them,  they  peruse  the  ship- 
hills  and  meet  the  sea  captains.  Pray  let  John 
know  my  sentiments  in  this  matter,  because  through 
a  giddy  discontent  I  spoke  too  slightly  to  him  of 
the  study  which  he  has  now  so  happily  espoused 
I  am  not  now  in  London,  so  can  not  acquaint  you 
with  any  thing  that  passes  there  within  my  nar- 
fow  observation.  Behig  there  on  Sunday  last,  I 
&Mxd  that  every  thing  was  very  dead  ho^  with 
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respect  to  the  scribUers  of  politics  and  poetry.  As 
for  news  you  never  want  too  many  of  them,  they 
increase  proportionally  to  their  (^stance  from  their 
source,  like  rivers,  or,  since  I  am  in  the  way  of  9- 

miles,  tike  Discord,  as  she 

pers(Mi  is  to  her  small  at  first,  but  in  a  short  time 
her  body  reaches  from  the  zenith  to  the  nadir,  and 
her  arms  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  which  is  the 
case  of  fiune.     To  sound  as  fiane  is,  when  great 
actions  make  a  great  noise.    So  news  are  a  noiae 
commonly  about  nothing.    As  for  poetry,  she  is 
now  a  very  strumpet,  and  so  has  lost  all  her  life 
and  spirit,  or  rather  a  common  strumpet,  passes 
herself  upon  the  world  for  the  chaste  hcaven-bom 
virgin.    All  my  other  letters  from  this,  if  you  will 
favour  me  with  an  answer,  shall  smell  of  the  coun- 
try.   I  need  not  tell  you,  I  have  a  moet  aflection- 
ate  regard  for  you,  and  it  will  give  me  as  real  a  sa- 
tisfaction to  hear  from  you  as  any  man :  it  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  likewise  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Rickerton's  welfare,  who  deserves  enconragcment 
as  much  as  any  preacher  in  Scotland.    Misjdm 
and  his  horse  also  would  make  a  very  good  para- 
graph:  give  my  service  to  them  both ;  to  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Cranston,  John,  &&     Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Thomson. 
1  can  not  be  certain  whether  Sir  William  Ben- 
net  has  lost  post  or  not.  Your  country  nei^. 
though  they  may  seem  tiifiing,  yet  will  be  accept- 
able to  me.  My  brother  will  readily  wait  upon 
you,  who  b  just  now  setting  up  at  Kebo. 

The  letter  to  Dr.  Cranston  in  the  Memoir,*  to 
which  the  date  September  1796  is  asagned,  was 
evidently  the  next  communication  to  him,  and  must 
have  been  written  in  September  1725.  '*  Winter" 
appeared  in  the  March  following,  that  is,  March 
1726,  mstead  of  March  1726-7.t 

Notwithstanding  that  Thomson  himself  aaji 
that  the  idea  of  writing  **  Winter"  was  suggested 
by  another  poem  on  the  same  subject,^  yet  War* 
ton  states,  in  one  of  his  notes  on  Pope,  "  My 
friend  Mr.  William  Collins,  author  of  the  Persian 
Eclogues  and  Odes,  assured  me  that  Thomson  in- 
formed him  that  he  took  the  first  hint  and  idea  of 
writing  his  Seasons  from  the  tides  of  Pope's  four 
Pastorals."  Warton  adds,  in  another  place,  "  when 
Tiioinsou  publLihed  his  Winter  in  1726,  it  lay  a 
long  time  neglected,  till  Mr.  Spenee  made  honour- 
able mention  of  it  in  his  Elssay  on  the  Odyssey; 
which,  becoming  a  popular  book,  made  the  poem 
universally  known.  Thomson  always  acknow- 
ledged the  use  of  this  recommendation ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  an  intimaqy  commenced  between 
the  critic  and  the  poet,  which  lasted  till  the  la- 
mented death  of  the  latter,  who  was  of  a  most 
amiable  and  benevolent  temper.    I  have  before  me 
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%  letter  of  Mr.  Spenoe  iA  Pitt,  earnestly  begging 
b'm  to  subscribe  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Thom- 
son's Seasons,  and  mentioning  a  design  which 
Thomson  had  formed  of  writing  a  descriptive  po- 
em on  Blenheim ;  a  subject  that  would  have  shone 
in  his  hands." 

A  letter  from  Thomson  to  Cranston  corrobo- 
rates the  statement  that  his  brother 'John  came  to 
London,  but  that  being  attacked  by  a  consumption 
he  returned  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  air.*  It 
appears  that  he  arrived  in  London  before  1734,  re- 
turned early  in  August  1735,  and  died  in  Septem- 
ber following.  That  letter  is  of  interest,  not  only 
from  the  fraternal  kindness  which  it  evinces,  but 
from  the  notice  of  his  pecuniary  affairs  and  ezpec- 
rations,  and  of  his  poem  of  "  Liberty,"  three  jwrts 
of  which  were  at  that  time  published.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Lyttelton  seems  to  have  been 
then  yery  slight,  even  if  he  was  at  all  known  to 
him. 

DEAR  SIR,  London^  Auguti  the  Ith,  1735. 

The  bearer  hereof,  my  brother,  was  seized  last 
spring  with  a  severe  ccld,  which  seems  to  have 
fallen,  upon  his  lungs,  and  has  reduced  him  to  such 
a  low  condition,  that  his  physician  here  advises  him 
to  try  what  his  native  air  can  do,  as  the  only  re- 
maining means  of  recovery.  In  his  present  me- 
lancholy  circumstances,  it  gives  me  no  smaU  satis- 
iaction  to  think  that  he  will  have  the  benefit  of 
your  directions :  and  for  me  to  spend  more  words 
in  recommending  him  to  your  care  were,  I  flatter 
myself,  a  superfluous  formality.  Your  old  ac- 
quaintance Anderson  attends  him;  and  besides 
what  is  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
journey,  I  have  only  given  my  brother  five  guineas; 
choosing  rather  to  remit  him  the  money  he  wilt 
afterwards  want,  which  shall  be  done  upon  the 
first  notice. 

My  brother's  illness  puts  me  in  mind  of  that 
which  afflicted  you  some  years  ago;  and  it  is  with 
the  sincerest  pleasure  Ihat  I  reflect  on  your  re- 
covery: your  health  I  hope  Lb  perfectiy  establish- 
ed; health  being  the  lifi)  of  life.  I  will  not  make 
yoa  the  compliments  which  I  justly  could  upon 
that  subject;  the  sentiments  of  the 'heart  are  ge- 
nerally plain,  and  mine  rejoices  in  your  welfare. 

Should  you  inquire  into  my  circumstances: 
They  blossomed  pretty  well  of  kte,  the  Chancel- 
lor having  given  me  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Briefe  under  him :  but  the  blight  of  an  idle  inquiry 
into  the  fees  and  offices  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
which  arose  of  late,  seems  to  threaten  its  destruc- 
tion. In  that  case  I  am  to  hope  amends :  to  be 
reduced,  however,  from  enjoyment  to  hope,  will  be 
but  an  awkward  aSair— awkward  or  not,  hope  and 
I  (I  hope)  shall  never  part  Hope  is  the  breath 
in  the  nostrik  of  happiness,  wh^  that  goes  this 
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dies.  But  then  one  ought  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
tingmsh  betwixt  the  Ikir  star  of  hope,  and  tuat 
meteor,  court-expectation.  With  regard  to  the 
last,  I  subscribe  to  a  new  Beatitude  of  Pope's  or 
Swift's  I  think  it  is — ^Blessed  is  he  who  expecteth 
nothing,  for  he  shall  never  be  disappointed. 

You  will  see  by  the  three  first  parts  of  a  poem 
called  Liberty,  which  I  send  you,  that  I  still  at- 
tempt the  barren  but  delightful  mountain  of  Par- 
nassus. I  have  poured  into  it  several  of  those 
ideas  which  I  gathered  in  mjr  travels  and  particu- 
larly from  classic  ground.  It  is  to  consist  oi  two 
parts  more,  which  I  design  to  publish  next  winter. 
Not  quite  to  tantalize  you,  I  send  you  likewise 
some  of  the  best  things  that  have  been  printed  here 
of  late,  among  which  Mr.  Pope's  second  volume 
of  miscellanies  is  eminent,  and  in  it  hb  Essay  on 
Man.  The  first  volume  of  his  Miscellany  Poems 
was  printed  long  ago,  and  ia  every  whtnre.  His 
Letters  were  piratically  printed  by  the  infamous 
Curl.  Though  Mr.  Pope  be.  much  concerned  at 
their  being  printed,  yet  are  they  full  of  wit,  hu- 
mour, good  sense,  and  what  is  best  of  all,-  a  good 
heart.  One  Mr.  Lyttelton,  a  young  gentleman, 
and  member  of  parliament,  wrote  the  Persian  Let- 
ters. They  arc  reckoned  prettily  done.  The  book 
on  the  Sacrament  is  writ  by  Hoadly,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  All  bigots  roar  against  it,  conse- 
quently it  will  work  your  Misjohns.  I  wish  I, 
could  send  you  more  entertainment  of  this  kind : 
but  a  new  gothic  night  seems  approaching,  the 
great  year,  the  millenium  of  duloess. 

Believe  me  most  afiectionately  yours, 

J.  Thomson. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  friends,  and  direct  to 
me,  should  you  favour  me  with  a  letter,  at  tho 
Lancaster  Coffee  House,  Lancaster  Court,  in  the 
Strand,  London. 

Dr:  Cranston  informed  him  of  the  death  of  hi* 
brother,  in  a  letter  dated  on  the  23d  of  September, 
but  he  did  not  reply  to  it  until  the  20th  of  October, 
as  it  did  not  come  to  his  hands  sooner,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Bubb  Dodington, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  "  Spring,"  at  Eastbury, 
in  Dorsetshire.  His  reflections  on  death  are  well 
expressed,  and  the  allusion  to  lus  own  ideas  ot 
a  ftiture  state  of  happiness,  that  it  consLsts  in  a 
progressive  increase  of  beatitude,  is  deserving  of 
attention.  This  letter  b  valuable  also,  because  it 
contains  some  lines  on  the  deuth  of  hik  young 
friend,  Mr.  Talbot,*  which  were  intended  for  in- 
sertion in  "  Liberty,''  instead  of  those  which  occu: 

DBAI^  SIR, 

Being  but  lately  returned  firom  Mr.  Dodington  » 
seat,  in  DoTMtshire,  I  oidy  received  yours  of  Sap^ 
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tomoer  the  23d,  a  few  dajs  ago.  Tha  account  it 
nought  me  of  mj  hiother'i  death,  I  waa  pretty 
much  prepared  againat,  conddering  the  afanoirt 
hopdew  conditkm  ha  had  for  aome  tone  been  in. 
^Hiai  you  mention  ia  the  true  point  of  view 
wherein  to  place  the  death  of  reiationa  and  fiienda. 
They  then  are  paat  our  regret:  the  Kving  are  t> 
be  lamented,  and  not  the  dead.  And  thia  ia  ao 
true  and  natural,  that  people  when  they  grieve  for 
the  death  of  thoae  they  love,  from  a  principle  of 
companion  for  the  departed,  without  a  return  up- 
on themaelvea,  they  enviaage  them  in  the  article 
of  death,  and  under  the  paina  both  real  and  imar 
gined  thereof;  that  ia  to  eay,  they  grieve  for  them 
whilat  they  were  alive.  Death  ia  a  limit  which 
human  paaeiona  ought  not,  but  with  great  caution 
and  reverence  to  paae.  Nor,  indeed,  can  they 
eattly  paaa  that  limit,  iince  beyond  it  thinga  are 
not  clearly  and  diatinctly  enough  peroeived  for- 
mally to  excite  them.  Thia,  I  think,  we  may  be 
anre  of,  that  a  f^iture  atate  muit  be  better  than 
thia;  and  so  on  through  the  never-oeaaing  fuoeea- 
non  of  future  etatea ;  every  one  riaing  upon  the 
laat,  an  everiaating  new  display  of  infinite  good- 
ness I  But  hereby  hangs  a  system,  not  calculated 
perhaps  for  the  meridian  where  you  live,  though 
for  that  of  your  own  miud,  and  too  long  to  be  ex- 
plained in  a  letter.  I  will  conclude  these  thoughts 
by  giving  you  some  linea  of  a  copy  of  verses  I 
wrote  on  my  friend,  Mr.  Talbot's  death,  and  de- 
■gned  at  first  to  be  prefixed  to  Liberty,  but  niter- 
wards  reduced  to  thoae  you  aee  stand  there.  Per- 
hapa  some  time  or  other  I  may  publiah  the  whole. 

Bs  then  the  atanllngletr. 
Or  ■eUhh,  or  mlMaken,  wiped  away. 
B7  dnth  the  good,  from  repiUe  matter  nlstd, 
And  upward  Boaihig  to  ettperior  day. 
With  pity  hear  our  plainte,  with  pity  see 
Our  ignomnoo  ofteais ;  if  e'er  indeed, 
Axnld  the  woes  of  lift,  they  quench  their  Joya      • 
MHiyihoiild  ws  cloud  a  Criendli  exalted  eiata 
With  idle  grief;  teoadoudy  prolonged 
Beyond  the  torely  diope  that  fimilty  Aada, 
Surpriiedl    No^  lather  thence  lea  find  of  Ufe^ 
Yel  iliU  the  lot  enjoying  heaven  aUiiw% 
Attend  we^  cheeifal,  the  rsjoining  hour, 
Children  of  nature!  let  ui  not  reject, 
Froward,  the  good  we  haTa  forwhat  we  want. 
Since  all  by  tuns  muac  spread  the  nUe  nil, 
Driren  to  the  coaai  that  never  nukee  retun^ 
But  when  ws  hqipy  hope  to  meet  sgain ; 
booner  or  later,  a  few  anxious  year% 
Mtlll  fluttering  on  the  wing,  not  much  Impona 
£iemal  Goodneas  reigns :  be  this  our  stay; 
A  subject  for  the  past  of  grateful  eong, 
and  for  the  (Ucure  of  undrooping  hi^. 

*2lveiy  thmg,  it  acema,  ia  a  subject  of  contention 
n.  this  interested  world.  Let  his  efifocta  be  all 
given  to  hia  couan,  Thomas  Tumbull,  who  so 
kindly  attended  him  in  his  illness.  Only  his  great 
onal,  jockey  "XMit,  I  mean,  may  be  given  to  David 


of  Minto,  anee  he,  I  he^,  desirea  it  Very  likely 
he  took  it  auMs  that  my  brother  waa  not  lodged 
with  him,  but  my  aunt  of  Cheatera  I  thought  more 
proper  to  tend  and  soflen  hia  ■ckwa,  dhe  being 
a  very  good  tender-hearted  woman.  Let  her  soo 
Thomas  therefore  have  all  his  effects,  except  it  be 
the  aforesaid  jockey  coat  I  ahall  be  glad  bcaides 
to  render  them  all  other  service. 

Pleaaetoletmeknowtowhom  I  ahall  pay  what 
b  doe  upon  my  brother's  account  Your  good- 
neas on  Uiis  oocaaion  gives  me  no  new  acntunent 
of  aatisfsction;  it  ia  what  I  have  been  long  scr 
quainted  with.  If  you  would  atill  add  to  joor 
obligationa,  lay  freely  your  oommanda  npon  me 
whenever  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you. 

There  are  no  news  here.  The  king  ia  expect- 
ed thia  week.  A  battle  likewise  ia  by  some  ex- 
pected; we  hungered  and  thirsted  afler  .... 
Scckendorf  and  Belle-lale.  But  the  French  and 
Grcrmans  seem  to  have  fought  enough  last  cam- 
paign in  Italy,  to  excuse  them  for  this.  The  gal- 
lant French  this  year  have  made  war  upon  the 
Geimans,  I  beg  their  politeness's  pardon,  like  ver- 
min-'eat  them  up.  Hang  them  all.  If  they 
make  war  it  is  to  rob,  if  peace  to  cheat  one  ano- 
ther. Such  are  the  noble  dispositions  of  mankind 
at  present.  But  before  I  fall  into  a  bad  humour  I 
will  take  my  leave  of  you,  being  always, 

My  dear  friend, 
Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Jame*  Tbomson. 

London^  Oct.  dO/A,  1.735. 

Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  all  fiiends. 

To  the  remark,*  that  a  material  difference  ex- 
ists between  "  The  Seasons**  as  they  £rrt  appear- 
ed and  as  they  now  stand,  it  ought  to  have  been 
added  that  Dr.  Bell,  Thomson's  nephew,  medi- 
tated a  variorum  edition  of  that  work.  In  a  lettei 
to  Lord  Buchan,  in  Juno  1791,  he  says, 

"  In  the  improved  edition  of  Spring  are  added 
85  linea,  in  Summer  599,  in  Autumn  96,  and  in 
Winter  188,  making  a  total  of  968  lyies." 

In  another  letter  to  Lord  Ijuchan,  voitten  in 
September,  1791,  Dr.  Bell  observea: 

"I  have  begun  to  collate  the  Scasona— thn 
edition  1730  with  that  of  1744.  As  I  prooral  in 
the  work,  I  have  mora  and  more  reaaon  to  think 
that  my  labour  will  not  be  imworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  A  great  many  beautiful  pas^ 
sages  in  the  edition  of  1730  are  entirely  struck 
out  of  all  subsequent  editions,  and  the  other  alter- 
ations made  are  considerable,  fax  more  than  I 
had  any  conception  of  previoua  U)  collating  them 
with  accuracy.  The  improvements  made  oo  the 
edition  1744  will  be  taken  notice  of;  they  •!• 
highly  important" 
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Dr.  Bell  did  not  execato  his  design,  but  a  doo- 
dedmo  edition  of  the  Seasons  was  published  by 
Sibbald,  at  Edinbnigh,  in  1789,  containing,  at 
tlie  end,  the  vaziadons  between  the  last  and  jpite- 
nons  impfessions. 

Johnson's  remark  on  the  alteration  and  curtail- 
nwnt  made  by  Xxod  Lyttelton  in  "  libeity"  was 
too  hastily  repeated  in  the  Memoir,*  for  it  was 
ajfterwaids  discovered  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est ground  for  it.  This  had  also  occurred  to  Dr. 
Bell,  who  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord 
Bochan: 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  Dr.  John- 
eon  means  by  saying,  in  his  life  of  Thomson, 
that  Sir  Greorge  Lyttelton  shortened  the  poem  of 
XJiberty.  I  have  just  now  before  me  the  edition 
of  liberty,  printed  by  Millar,  1735-1736,  and,  in- 
stead of  abridgments  after  this,  find  that  above 
two  dozen  of  lines  have  been  added,  twelve  to 
part  first,  ten  to  part  second,  and  one  to  part 
third.  Your  lordship  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
detect  whether  that  arch-hypercritic  be  right  or 
wrong.  I  suspect  he  is  in  a  mistake,  but  have  no 
good  reason  for  saying  so,  save  the  opinion  I 
have  of  the  presumption  and  arrogance  of  the 


n 


man. 

An  edition  of  MiU<m's  "  Areopagitica"  was 
published  about  1740,  to  which  Thomson  wrote 
the  preface. 

The  "  Amanda*'  of  Thomson  was  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Young,  who  married  Vice  Admiral  John 
Campbell;  and  the  late  Mr.  Coutts,  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry  of  Lord  Buchan  in  1793,  stated,  that 
the  late  Admiral  Campbell  was  his  "most  inti- 
mate and  worthy  fnend,"  adding,  "  Mn.  Camp- 
bell was  certainly  the  Amamla  of  Thomson,  and 
he  wished  to  have  married  her,  but  his  want  of 
fortune  proved  a  bar  in  the  way  of  their  union."t 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  finagment  of  a 
poem  was  found  amongst  Thomson's  papers,  as 
Dr.  Bell  remarks,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Buchan, 
in  September,  1791: 

"  I  remember  to  have  heard  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Thomson,  say,  that  the  outlines  of  a  fine  poem 
were  found  among  her  brother's  papers  after  his 
death.  If  this  was  the  case,  Mr.  Gray,  of  Rich- 
mond Hill,  got  posBcsBon  of  them.    The  hein 
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t  In  t&B  nnw  lettar  llr.  Owus  (has  ipeakB  of  T1ioinRm*B 
inUmaf4»  friend,  Dr.  AraiBtrong:  "Mr.  Dondas  can  find  no- 
thing of  Dr.  Anmtrong.  What  a  pity  alnxM  all  that  worthy 
man  and  elegant  judiciom  poet's  woiIdb  have  been  loit,  or 
fUIen  aaacriflce  In  the  fire  to  his  delicacy  of  mind.  He  had 
«o  oomet  a  taete^  and  n  clear  a  judgment,  tliat  he  was  nerer 
pleased  in  the  morning  with  vrtat  he  had  written  over 
night.  And  when  be  went  to  Germany,  in  the  army,  ha 
pocked  up  a  number  of  things  in  a  portmanteau,  wtUch  he 
lefl  in  careless haodfl^  and  it  was  lost :  also  In  Germany,  upon 
aoiiM  alarm  from  the  enemy,  he  lost  another  portmanteau, 
^'lich,  lam  penuade^  contained  many  valuable  thinga." 


of  that  gentleman  v?ill  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
fact;  and  to  put  it  in  my  power,  if  they  are  wor- 
thy of  Thomson's  character,  to  give  ihem  to  the 
public.  Your  lordship  has  taken  so  much  tronbls 
in  this  little  plan  of  mine,  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
throw  out  this  hint" 

Elizabeth,  the  Poet's  second  sister,  who  married 
the  Reverend  Robert  Bell,*  was,  according  to  her 
son,  Dr.  Bell,  "  the  favourite  and  best  beloved  as- 
ter of  Caledonia's  bard." 

An  original  picture  of  Thomson,  by  Slaughter, 
is  preserved  at  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Buchan.  It  belonged  to  the  Poet,  and  hung  in 
the  room  he  used  at  Slaughter's  Coffoe-hduse. 
On  the  back  is  this  inscription,  in  his  Lordship's 
hand  writing: 

"  Procured  for  the  Eari  of  Buchan  by  his  friend, 
Richard  Cooper,  Esq.,  engraver.  Thomson  and 
his  friends,  Dr.  Anderson,  Peter  Murdoch,  dee. 
used  to  fieqnent  old  Slaughter's  CofTee-hoose, 
London,  and  his  portrait  was  painted  at  that  time 
by  Slaughter,  a  kinsman  of  oM  Slaughter. 

Dee  3,  1812.  Buchan." 

His  Lordship's  seal  is  added.  This  portrait 
has  been  engraved. 

A  monument  to  Thomson  has  been  at  length 
erected  on  an  eminence,  about  half  way  between 
Kelao  and  Ednam,  but  the  only  admiration  it  is 
likely  to  excite  is  for  the  motives  of  those  to  whom 
it  owes  its  existence.  Taste  is  rarer  even  than 
money;  and  it  is  landintable  to  reflect  that,  how- 
ever calculated  the  monuments  in  this  country,  to 
departed  greatness,  may  be  to  %xa]t  the  fame  of 
the  deceased,  they  have  a  contrary  efiect  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  person  who  superintended 
their  erection. 


PREFACE, 

BT  TnOMSON,  PREFIXED  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITIOR 
OP  WINTER,  1736. 

I  AM  neither  ignorant  nor  concerned  how  much 
one  may  suffer  in  the  opinion  of  several  persons 
of  great  gravity  and  character  by  the  study  and 
pursuit  of  poetry. 

Although  there  may  seem  to  be  some  appearance 
of  reason  for  the  present  contempt  of  it,  as  man- 
aged by  the  most  part  of  our  modem  writers,  yet 
that  any  man  should,  seriously,  declare  against 
that  divine  art  is  really  amanng.  It  is  declaring 
against  the  most  charming  power  df  imagination, 
the  most  exalting  force  of  thought,  the  most  affects 
ing  touch  of  sentiment ;  in  a  word,  against  the  very 
soul  of  all  learning  and  politeness.    It  is  affrortbig 

*  Memoir,  p.  zziL 
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the  univenal  taste  of  mankind,  and  declaring 
against  wliat  has  channed  the  listening  world  from 
Moses  down  to  Milton.  In  fine,  it  is  even  de- 
claring against  the  sablimest  passages  of  the  in- 
spired writings  themselves,  and  what  seems  to  be 
the  peculiar  language  of  Heaven. 

The  truth  of  the  case  is  this:  these  weak-sighted 
gentlemen  can  not  bear  the  strong  light  of  poetry, 
and  the  finer  and  more  amnsing  scene  of  things  it 
displays;  but  must  those,  therefore,  whom  Heaven 
has  blessed  with  the  discerning  eye,  shut  it  to  keep 
them  company  1 

It  is  pleasant  enough,  however,  to  observe,  fire- 
quently,  in  these  enemies  of  poetry,  an  awkward 
imitation  of  it  They  sometimes  have  their- little 
bxightnesses,  when  the  opening  glooms  will  per-, 
mit  Nay,  I  have  seen  their  heaviness,  on  some 
occasbns,  deign  to  turn  friskish  and  witty,  in 
which  they  make  just  such  another  figure  as 
JEsop's  Ajbs,  when  he  began  to  fawn.  To  com- 
plete the  absurdity  they  would,  even  in  their  efforts 
•gainst  poetry,  fain  be  poetical;  like  those  gentle- 
men that  reason  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  se- 
verity against  reason. 

That  there  are  frequent  and  notorious  abuses 
of  poetry  is  as  true  astiiatthebest  things  are  most 
liable  to  that  nusfortune ;  but  is  there  no  end  of  that 
clamorous  argument  against  the  use  of  things  from 
the  abuse  of  them  1  And  yet  I  hope  that  no  man, 
who  has  the  least  sense  of  shame  in  him,  will  fall 
into  it  after  the  present  sulphureous  attacker  of  the 
stage. 

To  insist  no  further  oi#this  head,  let  poetry 
once  more  be  restored  to  her  ancient  truth  and 
parity;  let  her  be  inspired  from  heaven;  and,  in 
letum,  her  incense  ascend  thither:  let  her  exchange 
her  low,  venal,  trifling  subjects  for  such  as  are 
fair,  useful,  and  magnificent;  and  let  her  execute 
these  so  as  at  once  to  please,  instruct,  surprise,  and 
astonish;  and  then,  of  necessity,  the  most  invete- 
rate ignorance  and  prejudice  shall  be  struck  dumb, 
and  poets  yet  become  the  delight  and  wonder  of 
mankind. 

But  this  happy  period  is  not  to  be  expected  till 
some  long-wished  illustrious  man,  of  equal  power 
and  beneficence,  rise  on  the  wintry  world  of  let- 
ten;  one  of  a  genuine  and  unbounded  greatness 
and  generonty  of  mind;  who,  far  above  all  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  fortune,  scorns  the  little,  ad- 
dressful  flatterer,  pierces  through  the  disguised  de- 
signing villain,  discountenances  all  the  reigning 
fopperies  of  a  tasteless  age,  and  who,  stretching 
his  views  into  late  futurity,  has  the  true  inter- 
est of  virtue,  learning,  and  mankind  entirely  at 
Heart  A  character,  so  nobly  desirable!  that,  to 
an  honest  heart,  it  is  almost  incredible  so  few 
should  have  the  ambition  to  deserve  it 

Nothing  ean  have  a  better  influence  towards  the 
nmval  of  poetry  than  the  choosing  of  great  and 


serious  subjects,  such  as  at  once  anrase  the  fancy, 
enlighten  the  head,  and  warm  the  heart    These 
give  a  weight  and  dignity  to  the  poem,  nor  is  the 
pleasure,  I  should  say  rapture,  both  the  writer  and 
the  reader  feels,  unwarranted  by  reason,  at  fol- 
lowed by  repentant  disgust    To  be  able  to  writ* 
on  a  dry,  barren  theme,  is  looked  upon  by  some 
as  the  sgn  of  a  happy,  fruitful,  genius — ^firoitfiil 
indeed!  like  one  of  the  pendent  gardens  in  Cheap- 
si^,  watered  every  morning  by  the  hand  of  the 
alderman  himself.    And  what  are  we  commonly 
entertained  with  on  these  occasions,  save  locoed, 
unaflfecting  fimcies,  little,  glittering  prettinesses^ 
mixed  turns  of  wit  and  expreasifHi,  which  are  as 
widely  different  from  native  poetry  as  boffiionery 
u  from  the  perfection  of  human  thinking.    A 
genius  fired  with  the  charms  of  truth  and  nature 
is  tuned  to  a  sublimer  pitch,  and  sooms  to  asso- 
ciate with  such  subjects. 

I  can  not  more  emphatically  recommend  this 
poetical  ambition  than  fav  the  four  following  Unsa 
from  Mr.  EU11*8  poem,  called  The  Judgment  Day, 
which  is  so  singular  an  instance  of  it. 

For  me^  suffice  it  to  hare  taught  my  mnaa 

The  tuneful  triflinga  of  her  trihe  to  ahun ; 

And  raisBd  her  warmth  such  heavenly  themes  to  chooai^ 

hBf  in  paai  agei^  the  beat  garlands  ?rDiL 

I  know  no  subject  more  elevated,  more  amiaing, 
more  ready  to  awake  the  poetical  enthusiasm,  the 
philoBophical  reflection,  and  the  moral  sentiment 
than  the  works  of  Nature.  Where  can  we  meet 
with  such  variety,  such  beauty,  such  roagnificenoel 
All  that  enlarges  and  transports  the  sooll  What 
more  inspiring  than  a  calm,  wide  survey  of  themi 
In  every  dress  Nature  is  greatly  charming!  whether 
she  puts  on  the  crimson  robes  of  the  morning!  the 
strong  effulgence  of  noon!  the  sober  suit  of  the 
evening!  or  the  deep  sables  of  blackness  and  tem- 
pest !  How  gay  looks  the  Spring !  how  glorious  the 
Summer!  how  pleasing  the  Autumn!  and  how 
venerable  the  Winter  I — ^But  there  is  no  thinking 
of  these  things  without  breaking  out  into  poetry, 
which  is,  by  the  by,  a  plain  and  undeniable  argu- 
ment of  their  superior  excellence. 

For  this  reason  the  best,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, poets  have  been  passionately  fond  of  letiie- 
ment  and  solitude.  The  wild  romantic  country 
was  their  delight.  And  they  seem  never  to  have 
been  more  happy  than  when  lost  in  unfrequented 
fields,  far  from  the  little  busy  world,  they  were  at 
loBure  to  meditate,  and  sing  the  works  of  Nature. 

The  Book  of  Job,  that  noble  and  ancient  poem, 
which  even  strikes  so  fordbly  through  a  mangling 
translation,  is  crowned  with  a  description  of  the 
grand  works  of  Nature,  and  that,  too,  firam  the 
mouth  of  their  Almighty  Author. 

It  was  this  devotion  to  the  works  of  Nature,  that, 
in  his  Georgics,  inspired  the  rural  Viigil  to  write 
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so  inimitably;  and  who  can  forbear  joining  with 
him  in  thb  declaration  of  his,  which  has  been  the 
rapture  of  ages  1 

Me  vero  primum  dulces  ante  omnia  Muhb, 
Qaaznm  eacnfero  ingenti  perculsusamore^ 
Accipiant;  Coelique  vias  at  sldere  monatrent, 
Deftctua  aolla  rarloi^  luneoque  laborea: 
Viide  tremor  tenia :  qua  y\  maria  alia  tumeacam 
Obidbue  niptu^  rarsusque  in  aelpsa  residant: 
Quid  tantum  oceano  properent  ae  Ungere  aolea 
Hybenii :  vel  que  tanlia  mora  noctibua  obetaL 
61a,  haa  ne  poasim  natune  accedere  paitea^ 
FrlgidiM  obatiteiit  drcum  pnecordia  aangttia; 
Bora  mihi  el  rigui  placeani  in  Talibos  amnia 
Flumina  amem  silvasque  ingloriua. 

Wliich  may  be  Englished  thus: 

Me  may  the  Muaefl^  my  supreme  delight! 
Whoae  prieet  I  am,  amit  with  immense  desire, 
Snatch  to  their  earc;  the  atany  tiucts  diadoae^ 
The  aun*8  diauraoi,  the  laboun  of  the  moon ; 
Whence  the  eanh  qoakea ;  and  b)^  wliat  force  the  deeps 
Beave  at  the  rocka^  then  on  themselves  reflow . 
Why  winter-suns  to  plunge  In  ocean  speed ; 
And  what  retardi  the  lazy  summer-night 
Bu^  lest  I  should  these  mystic  truths  attain, 
If  the  cold  current  freezes  round  my  heart, 
!rhe  country  roe^  the  brooky  vales  may  please 
md  woods  and  streams  unknown. 

I  can  not  put  an  end  to  this  Preface  without 
taking  the  freedom  to  offer  my  most  sincere  and 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  all  those  gentlemen 
who  have  given  my  first  performance  so  favourable 
a  reception. 

It  is  with  the  best  pleasure,  and  a  rising  ambi- 
tion, that  I  reflect  on  the  honour  Mr.  Hill  has 
done  me  in  recommending  my  poem  to  the  world 
after  a  manner  so  pectiliar  to  himself,  than  whom 
none  approves  and  obliges  with  a  nobler  and  more 
unreaerving  promptitude  of  soul.  His  favours  are 
the  veiy  smiles  of  humanity,  graceful  and  easy, 
flowing  from  and  to  the  heart  This  agreeable 
train  of  thought  awakens  naturally  in  my  mind 
all  the  other  parts  of  his  great  and  amiable  cha- 
racter, which  I  know  not  well  how  to  quit,  and  yet 
daze  not  here  pursue. 

Every  reader  who  has  a  heart  to  be  moved,  must 
feel  the  most  gentle  power  of  poetry  in  the  lines 
with  which  Mira  has  graced  my  poem. 

It  perhaps  might  be  reckoned  vanity  in  me,  to 
say  how  richly  I  value  the  approbation  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Mr.  Malloch's  fine  and  exact  taste,  so  just- 
ly dear  and  valuable  to  all  those  that  have  the  hap- 
piness of  knowing  him;  and  who,  to  say  no  more 
of  him,  will  abundantly  make  good  to  the  world 
the  early  promise  his  admired  piece  of  William 
and  Margaret  has  given. 

I  only  wish  my  description  of  the  various  ap- 
pearance of  Nature  in  "Winter,  and,  as  I  purpose, 
in  the  other  Seasons,  may  have  the  good  fortune 
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to  give  the  reader  some  of  that  true  pleasure  whica 
they,  in  their  agreeable  succession,  are  always  sure 
to  inspire  into  my  heart 
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TO  MR.  THOMSON, 

DOUBTFUL  TO  WBAT  PATRON  HE  SHOULD  ADDBCflf 
HIS  POEM   CALLED   WINTER. 

Some  peers,  perhaps,  have  skill  to  judge,  'tis  true, 
Yet  no  mean  prospect  bounds  the  Muse's  view. 
Firm  in  your  native  strength,  thus  nobly  shown, 
Slight  such  delusive  props,  and  i^tand  alone ; 
Fruitless  dependance  oft  has  found  too  late 
That  greatness  rarely  dwells  among  the  great. 
Patrons  are  Nature's  nobles,  not  the  state's. 
And  wit's  a  title  no  broad  seal  creates: 
E'en  kings,  from  whose  high  source  all  honours 

flow, 
Aie  poor  in  power  when  they  would  souls  bestow 

Heedless  of  fortune  then  look  down  on  state, 
Balanced  within  by  reason's  conscious  weight: 
Divinely  proud  of  independent  will. 
Prince  of  your  passions,  live  their  sovekeign  stilL 
He  who  stoops  safe  beneath  a  patron's  shade 
Shines,  like  the  moon,  but  by  another's  aid; 
Free  truth  should  open,  and  unbias'd  steer, 
Strong  as  heaven's  heat,  and  as  its  brightness  clear. 

O,  swell  not  theii  the  bosoms  of  the  vain 
WiUi  false  conceit  that  you  protection  gain ; 
Poets,  like  you,  their  own  protectors  stand, 
Placed  above  aid  from  pride's  inferior  hand. 
Time,  that  devours  the  lord's  unlasting  namo, 
Shall  lend  her  soundless  depth  to  float  your  fame. 

On  verse  like  yours  no  smiles  from  power  expect, 
Born  with  a  worth  that  doomed  you  to  neglect; 
Yet,  would  your  vnt  be  noised,  reflect  no  more, 
Let  the  smooth  veil  of  flattery  silk  you  o'er; 
Aptly  attach'd  the  court's  soft  climate  try, 
Leam  your  pen's  duty  from  your  patron's  eye. 
Ductile  of  soul,  each  pliant  purpose  wma, 
And,  tracing  interest  close,  leave  doubt  behind : 
Then  shall  your  name  strike  loud  the  public  ear: 
For  through  good  fortune  virtue's  self  shines  cleai . 

But,  in  defiance  of  our  taste  to  charm ! 
And  fancy's  force  with  judgment's  caution  arm! 
Disturb,  with  busy  thought,  ^so  luU'd  an  ago  I 
And  plant  strong  meanings  o'er  the  peaceful  page! 
Impregnate  sound  with  sense!  teach  nature  art* 
And  warm  e'en  Winter  till  it  thaws  the  heart ' 
How  could  you  thus  your  country 'srulestransgresis 
Yet  think  of  patrons,  and  presume  success*} 

A.  HiLti. 
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TO  MR.  THOMSON, 

ON  HI8  BLOOMINO  WTNTBR. 

Oa  gaudy  sommer,  \«il  thy  blnshiiig  head, 
Dull  is  thy  ran,  and  all  thy  beautiM  dead; 
Fn>m  thy  short  nights,  and  noby  mirthful  day, 
My  kindling  thoughts,  disdainful,  turn  away. 

Majestic  'Winter  with  hii  floods  appears, 
And  o'er  the  world  his  awful  terrors  rauts : 
From  north  to  south  his  train  dispreading  slow. 
Blue  ftost,  Ueak  rain,  and  flee^-fi)oted  snow. 

In  thee,  sad  Winter,  I  a  kindred  find. 
Far  moie  related  to  poor  human  kind; 
To  thee  my  gently  drooping  head  I  bend, 
Thy  sigh  my  sister,  and  thy  tear  my  friend; 
On  thee  I  muse,  and  in  thy  hastening  sun, 
See  life  expiring  ere  'tis  well  begun. 

Thy  sifikening  ray  and  Tsnerable  gloom 
Shows  life's  last  scene,  the  eolitary  tomb ; 
But  thou  art  safe,  bo  shaded  by  the  bays. 
Immortal  in  the  noblest  poet's  praise; 
From  time  and  death  he  will  thy  beauties  save; 
Oh  may  such  numbers  weep  o'er  Mint's  grave  1 
Secure  and  glorious  would  her  ashes  lie, 
Tin  Nature  &de— and  all  the  Seasons  die. 

MlBA. 


TO  MR.  THOMSON, 

ON  HT8  PUBLISHING  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OP  HIS 
POEM,  CALLED  WINTER. 

Charm'd  and  instructed  by  thy  powerful  song, 
I  have,  unjust,  withheld  my  thanks  too  long; 
This  debt  of  gratitude  at  length  receive, 
Warmly  sincere,  tie  all  thy  mend  can  give. 

Thy  worth  new  lights  the  poet's  darken'd  name. 
And  shows  it,  blazing,  in  the  brightest  fame. 
Through  all  thy  various  Winter  full  are  found. 
Magnificence  c^  thought  and  pomp  of  sound, 
Clear  depth  of  sense,  ezpieraion's  heightening 

grace, 
And  goodness,  eminent  in  power  and  place 


For  tins,  the  wise,  the  knowing  few  ^'^-wmw^ 
With  Boakms  joy— lor  thou  art  virtue's  fioend: 
Even  age  and  truth  severe,  in  reading  thee, 
That  Heaven  inspire's  the  muse,  convinced  sgrea 

Thus  I  dare  ring  of  merit  fidntly  known, 
Frifiudless— supported  by  itself  ak>ne : 
For  thoie  whose  aided  will  could  lift  thee  h^ 
In  fortune,  see  not  with  disoemnient's  eye. 
Nor  place  nor  power  bestows  the  right  refined. 
And  wealth  enlarges  not  the  narrow  mind. 

How  couldst  thou  think  of  such  and  writs  so 
Weill 
Or  hope  reward  by  daring  to  excel  I 
Unskilful  of  the  age!  untaught  to  gain 
Those  favours  whLh  the  fawning  base  obtain! 
A  thousand  shameful  arts  to  thee  unknown, 
Falsehood  and  flattery  must  be  first  thy  own. 
If  thy  loved  country  lingers  in  thy  breast. 
Thou  must  drive  out  the  unprofitable  guest; 
Extinguish  each  bright  aim  that  kindles  then, 
And  centre  in  thyself  thy  every  care. 


But  hence  that  vileness — ^pleased  to  chazm 

kind. 
Cast  each  low  thought  of  interest  fiff  behind: 
Neglected  into  noble  Bcorn — away 
From  that  worn  path  where  vulgar  poets  stny; 
Inglorious  herd !  profuie  of  venal  lays  I 
And  by  the  pride  despised,  they  stoop  to  pnae! 
Thou,  careless  of  the  statesman's  smile  or  fiown. 
Tread  that  straight  way  that  leads  to  fair  renown. 
By  virtue  guided,  and  by  glory  fired, 
And  by  reluctant  envy  slow  admired, 
Dare  to  do  well,  and  in  thy  boundless  mind 
Embrace  the  general  welfiure  of  thy  kind ; 
Enrich  them  with  the  treasures  of  thy  thought, 
What  Heaven  approves  and  what  the  Mum  has 

taught. 
Where  thy  power  fiiils,  unable  to  go  on. 
Ambitious,  greatly  will  the  good  undone. 
So  shall  thy  name,  through  ages,  brightening 

shine, 
And  distant  praise  from  worth  unborn  be  thine: 
So  shalt  thou,  happy  i  merit  Heaven's  regard. 
And  find  a  glorious,  though  a  late  reward. 

D.  Mallocb. 
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Et  nunc  omnia  uer,  nunc  omnia  paiturii  artxM^ 

None  ftuKlent  aUv«i  nunc  fimnoaianmua  anniM.—  Tirg 
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Tie  aabjeet  pcopoaed.    Inscribed  to  the  Coiinte«  of  HenfonL    The  Seaaon  b  dcacribed  aa  It  afltets  the  TarioiM  puta  of 
Natora,  aaoending  fVom  the  lower  to  the  higher ;  with  digreaalona  ariaing  from  the  subject.    Iia  influence  on  InanliMta  Mofr 
ter,  on  Vegetabka,  on  bruta  Animak  and  laaton  Bfan;  concluding  with  a  diaauaaive  from  the  wild  and  ilnrafolar  paarioo  ol 
%LoTe^  opposed  to  that  of  a  pare  and  nappy  kind. 

and  adorn  society.  To  whom  then  oould  theae 
sheets  be  more  properly  inscribed  than  to  yon,  Ma- 
dam, vfhoae  influence  in  the  world  can  give  then 
the  protection  they  want,  while  your  fine  imagi- 
nation,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  rural  na- 
ture, will  recommend  them  with  the  greatest  ad* 
vantage  to  your  (avourable  notice  1  Happy !  if  I 
hit  any  of  those  images,  and  corrsspondent  aenti* 
ments,  your  calm  evening  walks,  in  the  most  d^ 
lightful  retirement,  have  oft  inspired.  I  could  add 
too,  that  as  this  Poem  grew  up  under  your  encour- 
agement, it  has  therefore  a  natural  elaim  to  your 
patronage.  Should  you  read  it  with  approbation, 
its  musio  shall  not  droop;  and  should  it  have  the 
good  fortime  to  deserve  your  smiles,  its  rosea  shall 
not  wither.  But,  where  the  subject  is  soiempting, 
lest  I  begin  my  Poembelbretbe  Dedication  is  end- 
ed, I  here  break  short,  and  beg  leave  to  subscribe 
myself,  with  the  highest  respect, 
Madam, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  wrvant, 
Jameb  Tbomsoh. 


MADAM, 

I  HATE  always  observed  that,  in  addresses  of 
this  nature,  the  general  taste  of  the  world  demands 
ingenious  turns  of  wit,  and  disguised  artfol  peri- 
ods, instead  of  an  open  sincerity  of  sentunent  flow- 
ing in  a  plain  expression.  From  what  secret  im- 
pi&nce  of  the  justest  praise,  when  bestowed  on 
otners,  this  often  proceeds,  rather  than  a  pretend- 
ed delicacy,  is  beyond  my  purpose  here  to  inquire. 
But  as  nothing  is  more  foreign  to  the  disposition 
of  a  soul  sincerely  pleased  with  the  contemplation 
of  what  is  beautiftil,  and  excellent,  than  wit  and 
turn ;  I  have  too  much  respect  for  your  Ljulyship's 
character,  either  to  touch  it  in  that  gay,  trifling 
manner,  or  venture  on  a  particular  detail  of  those 
truly  amiable  qualities  of  which  it  b  composed.  A 
mind  exalted,  pure,  and  elegant,  a  heart  overflow- 
ing with  humanity,  and  the  whole  train  of  virtues 
thence  derived,  that  give  a  pleasing  spirit  to  con- 
versation, an  engaging  simplicity  to  the  manners, 
and  form  the  lifo  to  harmony,  are  rather  to  be  felt, 
and  rilently  admired,  than  expreaied.  I  have  at- 
tempted, in  the  following  Poem,  to  paint  some  of 
the  most  tender  beauties  and  delicate  appearances 
of  nature ;  how  much  in  vain,  your  Ladyship's  taste 
will,  I  am  afraid,  but  too  soon  discover:  yet  would 
it  sli!!  be  a  much  easier  task  to  find  expression  for 
all  that  variety  of  colour,  form,  and  firagranoe, 
which  enrich  the  season  I  describe,  than  to  vpeak 
the  many  nameless  graces  and  native  riches  of  a 
mind  capable  so  much  at  once  to  relish  solitude, 


SPRING. 

Comb,  gentle  spring!  ethereal  Mildness !  come. 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud. 
While  music  wakes  around,  veil'd  in  a  showei 
Of  shadovring  roses,  on  our  plains  descend. 

O  Hertford,  fitted  or  to  shine  in  courts 
With  unaflEected  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 
With  innocence  and  meditation  join'd 
In  soft  assemblage,  listen  to  my  song^ 
Which  thy  own  Season  paints;  when  Natnrs  all 
la  blooming  and  bentsvolent,  Ske  thee.  ' 
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And  see  where  suily  Winter  paneg  off, 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  mffian  blasts: 
His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill, 
The  shatter'd  forest,  and  the  ra^Bged  vale ; 
While  softer  gales  succeed,  at  whose  kind  touch, 
Dissolving  snows  in  livid  torrents  lost, 
The  mountains  lift  their  green  heads  to  the  sky. 

As  yet  the  trembUng  year  is  unconfirm'd, 
And  Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 
Chilla  the  pale  mom,  and  bids  lus  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  day  delightless:  so  that  scaroe      2   J 
The  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  ingulfed, 
To  shake  the  sounding  marsh ;  or  from  the  shore 
The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath, 
And  sing  their  wild  notes  to  the  listening  waste. 

At  last  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  sun, 
And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him.  Then  no  more 
The  expansive  atmosphere  is  cramp'd  with  cold'; 
But,  full  of  life  and  vivifying  soul, 
Lifts  the  light  clouds  sublime,  and  spreads  them 

thin,  ^''^ 

Fleecy,  and  white,  o'er  all-surrounding  heaven. 

Forth  fly  the  tepid  airs:  and  unconfined, 
Unbinding  earth,  the  moving  softness  strays. 
Joyous,  the  impatient  husbandman  perceives 
Relenting  Nature,  and  his  lusty  steen 
Drives  from  their  stalls,  to  where  the  well  used 

pbugh 
Lies  in  the  furrow,  loosen'd  ftom  the  frost 
There,  unrefusing,  to  the  hamess'd  yoke 
They  lend  their  shoulders,  and  begin  their  toil, 
Cheer'd  by  the  simple  song  and  soaring  lark.  VO 
Meanwhile  incumbent  o'er  the  shining  share 
The  master  leans,  removes  the  obstructing  clay. 
Winds  the  whole  work,  and  sidelong  lays  the 
glebe. 

While  through  the  ndghbouring  fields  the 
sower  stalks, 
With  measured  steps,  and  liberal  throws  the  grain 
Into  the  fruitful  bosom  of  the  ground; 
The  harrow  follows  harsh,  and  shuts  the  scene. 

Be  gracious.  Heaven  1  for  now  laborious  Man 
Has  done  his  part    Ye  fostering  breezes,  blow! 
Ye  softening  dews,  ye  tender  showers,  descend! 
And  temper  all,  thou  world-reviving  sun,        f^ ' 
Into  the  perfect  year!  Nor  ye  who  live 
In  luxury  and  case,  in  pomp  and  pride, 
Think  these  lost  themes  unworthy  of  your  ear: 
Such  themes  as  these  the  rural  Maro  sung 
To  wide-imperial  Rome,  in  the  full  height 
Of  elegance  and  taste,  by  Greece  refined. 

In  ancient  times  the  sacred  pbugh  employ'd 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind: 
And  some,  with  whom  compared  your  inaeci- 

tnbes  i  ^' 

Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day. 
Have  held  the  scale  of  empire,  ruled  the  storm 
Oi  mighty  war;  then,  with  unwearied  hand, 
Disdaining  little  delicacies  'Soized 


The  i^ottgh,  and  greatly  independent  Ir 

Ye  generous  Britons,  vexKrate  the  ploughl 
And  o'er  your  hills,  and  long  withdrawing  vabi^ 
Let  Autumn  spread  his  treasures  to  the  son. 
Luxuriant  and  unbounded:  as  the  sea. 
Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain, 
Your  empire  owns,  and  finom  a  thousand  shons 
Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports ; 
So  with  superior  boon  may  your  rich  soS, 
Exuberant,  Nature's  better  UeasingB  pour 
O'er  every  land,  the  naked  nations  dothe. 
And  be  the  exhausUeas  granary  of  a  vrorld! 

Nor  only  through  the  lenient  air  thb  change, 
Delicious,  breathes;  the  penetrative  sun, 
His  force  deep-darting  to  the  dark  retreat 
Of  vegetation,  sets  the  streaming  Power       f  "^ 
At  large,  to  wander  o'er  the  verdant  earth. 
In  various  hues ;  but  chiefly  thee,  gay  green ! 
Thou  smiling  Nature's  universal  robe! 
United  light  and  shade  I  where  the  sight  dweBs 
With  growing  strength,  and  ever-new  delight 

From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  withered  hiU,      . 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 
And  swells,  and  deepens,  to  the  cherish'd  eje. 
The  hawthorn  whitens;  and  the  juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees,    7  ' 
Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display'd. 
In  full  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales ; 
Where  the  deer  rustle  through  Uie  twining  brake 
And  the  birds  sing  conceal'd.    At  once  array'd 
In  all  the  colours  of  the  flushing  year, 
By  Naturo's  swift  and  secret  working  hand, 
The  garden  glows,  and  fills  the  liberal  air 
With  lavish  fragrance;  while  the  promiaed  frvnt 
lies  yet  a  little  embryo,  unperceived, 
Witnin  its  crimson  folds.    Now  firom  the  town  ' 
Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noisome  «l«nip^^ 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  dewy  fields. 
Where  fineshness  breathes,  and  dash  the  trembling 

drops. 
From  the  bent  bush,  as  through  the  verdant  maie 
Of  sweetbriar  hedges  I  pursue  my  walk ; 
Or  taste  the  smell  of  dairy;  or  ascend 
Some  eminence,  Augusta,  in  thy  plains, 
And  iee  the  country,  far  diffused  around. 
One  boundless  blush,  one  white -empurpled  showei 
Of  mingled  blossoms;  where  the  raptured  eye 
Hurries  from  joy  to  joy,  and,  bid  beneath       ' 
The  fair  profoaion,  yellow  Autunm  sfnes. 

If,  bru^'d  from  Russian  wilds,  a  cutting  gale 
Rise  not,  and  scatter  from  his  humid  wings 
The  clammy  mildew;  or,  dry-blowing,  breathe 
Untimely  frost;  before  whose  baleful  blast 
The  full-blown  Spring  through  all  her  fbliag* 

shriidLS, 
Joyless  and  dead,  a  wide-dejected  waste. 
For  oft,  engender'd  by  the  hazy  north. 
Myriads  on  ^lyriads,  insect  armies  warp     ' 
Keen  in  the  p(»8on'd  breeze ;  and  wasteful  eaft^ 
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ThiDQgh  buds  and  hark,  into  therbUcken'd  core, 

Their  eager  way.    A  feeUe  race !  yet  oft 

The  eacred  eons  of  vengeance;  on  whoee  coniBe 

Corrosiire  Famine  waits,  and  kills  the  year. 

To  check  this  plague,  the  skilful  &nner  chaff 

And  blazing  straw  before  his  orchard  bums; 

Till,  all  involved  in  smoke,  the  latent  foe 

From  every  cranny  suffocated  falls: 

Or  scatters  o'er  the  blooms  the  pungent  dust  /•'^-^ 

Of  pepper,  fatal  to  the  frosty  tribe: 

Or,  when  the  envenom'd  leaf  begins  to  curl. 

With  sprinkled  water  drowns  them  in  their  nest; 

Nor,  while  they  pick  them  up  with  busy  bill. 

The  little  trooping  birds  unwisely  scares. 

Be  patient,  swains;  these  cruel  seeming  winds 
Blow  not  in  vain.  Far  hence  they  keep  repreas'd 
Those  deepening  clouds  on  clouds,  surchaiged 

with  rain, 
That  o'er  the  vast  Atlantic  hither  home, 
In  endless  train,  would  quench  the  summer-blaze. 
And,  cheerless,  drown  the  crude  unripen'd  year. 

The  north-east  spends  his  rage;  he  now  shut 
up  '^3.. 

Within  his  iron  cave,  the  effuave  south 
Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o^er  tho  void  of  Heaven 
Breathes  the  big  clouds  with  vernal  showers  dis- 
tent. 
At  first  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise. 
Scarce  staining  ether;  but  by  swift  degrees, 
In  keape  on  heaps,  the  doubling  vapour  sails 
Along  the  loaded  skies,  and  mingling  deep 
Sits  on  the  horizon  round  a  settled  gloom:    fSa 
Not  such  as  wintry-storms  on  mortals  shed. 
Oppressing  life;  but  k>vely,  gentle,  kind, 
And  full  of  every  hope  and  every  joy, 
The  wish  of  Nature.    Gradual  sinks  the  breeze 
Into  a  perfect  calm;  that  not  a  breath 
Is  heard  to  quiver  through  the  closing  woods. 
Or  rustling  turn  the  many-twinkling  leaves 
Of  aspin  tall.    Th'  uncurling  floods,  diffused 
In  glassy  breadth,  seem  through  ddusivo  lapse 
Forgetful  of  their  course.    'Tis  silence  all     I C  O 
And  pleasing  expectation.    Herds  and  flocks 
Drop  the  dry  sprig,  and  mute-imploring  eye 
The  falling  verdure.    Hush'd  in  short  suspense, 
The  plumy  pieople  streak  their  vrings  with  oil. 
To  throw  the  ludd  moisture  trickling  off: 
And  wait  the  approaching  sign  to  strike,  at  once, 
'  Into  the  general  choir.    E'en  mountains,  vales, 
And  forests,  seem,  impatient,  to  demand 
The  promised  sweetness.    Man  superior  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise,       '  7  0 
And  Xwking  lively  gratitude.    At  last, 
The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields; 
And,  sofUy  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelunve  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow. 
In  large  effusion,  o'er  the  freshen'd  world. 
The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard, 
By  such  as  wander  through  the  forest  walks. 


Beneath  the  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 
But  who  can  hold  the  shade,  while  Heaven  d^ 

scends 
In  universal  bounty,  shedding  herbs,  ^:  '^ 

And  fruits,  and  flowers,  on  Nature's  ample  lap*} 
Swift  fancy  fired  anticipates  their  growth; 
And,  while  the  milky  nutriment  distils, 
Beholds  the  kindling  country  colour  round. 

Thus  all  day  long  the  full-distended  clouds 
Indulge  their  genial  stores,  and  well-shower'd 

earth 
Is  deep  enrich'd  with  vegetable  life; 
Till,  in  the  western  sky,  the  downward  sun 
Looks  out,  effulgent,  from  amidst  the  flush 
Of  broken  clouds,  gay-shifting  to  his  beam.    '  *'  ^ 
The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 
The    illumined   mountain,    through   the   forest 

streams, 
Shakes  on  the  floods,  and  in  the  yeDow  mist, 
Far  smoking  o'er  the  interminable  plain, 
In  twinkling  myriads  lights  the  dewy  gems. 
Moist,  bright,  and  green,  the  landscape  laughs 

around. 
Full  swell  the  woods;  their  every  mudc  wakes, 
Mix'd  in  wild  concert  with  the  warbling  brooks 
Increased,  the  distant  bleatings  of  the  hills, 
And  hollow  lows  responsive  from  the  vales,  '.    '  * 
Whence  blending  all  the  sweeten'd  zephyr  springs. 
Meantime,  refracted  from  yon  eastern  doud. 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
Shoots  up  immense;  and  every  hue  unfolds 
In  fair  proportion,  running  from  the  red 
To  where  the  violet  fades  into  the  sky. 
Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving  olouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  sun,  thy  showery  prism; 
And  to  the  sage  instructed  eye  unfold 
The  various  twine  of  light,  by  thee  disdosed  -  '<' 
From  the  white  mingling  maze.    Not  so  the  boyr 
He  wondering  views  the  bright  enchantment  oend, 
Delightful  o'er  the  radiant  fields,  and  runs 
To  catch  the  falling  glory ;  but  amazed 
Beholds  the  amusive  arch  before  him  fly, 
Then  vanish  quite  away.    Still  night  succeeds. 
A  softened  shade,  and  saturated  earth 
Awaits  the  morning  beam,  to  give  to  light. 
Raised  through  ten  thousand   different  plastk 

tubes, 
The  balmy  treasures  of  the  former  day.       : 

Then  spring  the  living  herbs,  profusely  wild, 
O'er  all  the  deep  green  earth,  beyond  the  power 
Of  botanist  to  number  up  their  tribes: 
Whether  he  steals  along  the  lonely  dale. 
In  silent  search;  or  through  the  forest,  rank 
With  what  the  dull  incurious  weeds  account 
Bursts  his  blind  way;   or  climbs  the  mountain 

rock. 

Fired  by  the  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow. 
With  such  a  liberal  hand  has  nature  flung 
Their  seeds  abroad  blown  them  about  ic  nind*  ^ 
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liuiainemis  niix'd  them  with  the  nursing  mould,  E'en  love  itself  is  bittemeas  of  aovl, 
The  moisteiiing  current,  and  prolific  rain.  A  pensive  anginnh  pining  at  the  heart; 

But  who  their  virtues  can  declare  ?  who  pierce,  Or,  sunk  to  sordid  -merest,  fipcb  no  moiv 
With  vinon  pure,  into  these  secret  stores 
Of  health,  and  Mfe,  and  joyi  the  food  of  Man, 
While  jet  he  lived  in  innocence,  and  told 
A  length  of  golden  jears;  unflesh'd  in  blood, 
A  stranger  to  the  savage  arts  of  life, 
Death,  rapine,  carnage,  surfeit,  and  disease; 
The  lord,  and  not  the  tyrant,  of  the  world.   2^^<^ 
The  fint  firesn  dawn  then  waked  the  gladden'd 
race 
Of  uncorrapted  Man,  nor  Unsh'd  to  see 
The  sluggard  sleep  beneath  its  sacred  beam; 
For  their  light  slumbers  gently  fumed  away; 
And  up  they  rose  as  vigorous  as  the  sun, 
Or  to  the  culture  of  the  willing  glebe. 
Or  to  tho  cheerful  tendance  of  the  flock. 
Meantime  the  song  went  round;  and  dance  and 

sport, 
Wisdom  and  friendly  talk,  successive,  stole 
Their  boon  away:  while  in  the  rosy  vale  2-  s~c 
Love  breath'd  his  in&nt  sighs,  from  anguish  free, 
And  full  replete  with  Miss;  save  the  sweet  pain, 
That  inly  thrilling,  but  exalts  it  more. 
Not  yet  injurious  act,  nor  surly  deed. 
Was  known  among  those  happy  sons  of  Heaven; 
For  reason  and  benevolence  were  law. 
Harmonious  Nature  too  look'd  smiling  on. 
Clear  shone  the  skies,  cool'd  with  eternal  gales, 
And  balmy  spirit  all.    The  youthful  sun 
Shot  his  best  rays,  and  still  the  gracious  clouds- 
Dropp'd  fatness  down ;  as  o'er  the  swelling  mead 
The  herds  and  flocks,  commixing,  play'd  secure. 
This  when,  emergent  from  the  gloomy  wood,X^3 
The  glaring  lion  saw,  his  horrid  heart 
Was  meeken'd,  and  he  join'd  his  sullen  joy; 
For  music  held  the  whole  in  perfect  peace: 
Soft  sigh'd  the  flute;  the  tender  voice  was  heard. 
Warbling  the  varied  heart;  the  woodlands  round 
Applied  their  choir;  and  winds  and  waten  flowM 
In  consonance.    Such  were  those  prime  of  days. 
But  now  those  white  unblen^'d  manners, 
whence  ^^  ' 

The  fabling  poets  took  theur  golden  age, 
Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times. 
These  dregs  of  life  1  now  the  distempered  ndnd 
Has  kwt  thatconoofd  of  harmonious  powers, 
Whichfbrmsthesouloflu^ppineas;  andaU 
Is  off  the  poise  within:  the  passions  all 
Have  bunt  their  bounds;  and  reason  half  extmct, 
Or  imiMtent,  or  else  approving,  sees 
The  foul  difloider.    Sensefess,  and  defona'd,  ^  '^  ti 
Convulsive  anger  storms  at  large;  or  pale. 
And  silent,  settles  into  fell  revenge. 
Base  envy  withos  at  another's  joy, 
And  hates  thai  ezoellenoe  it  can  not  leach. 
Doqponding  fear,  of  feeUe  fiaieies  fiill, 
Weak  and  onmuily,  kxisens  twtf  power. 
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That  noble  wish,  that  never  doy'd 

Which,  selfish  joy  disdaining, 

To  bless  the  dearer  ol)ject  of  its  flame. 

Hope  sickens  with  extravagance;  and  |{nBC 

Of  Ufe  impatient,  into  madness  sweUs; 

Or  in  dead  silence  wastes  the  weepii^^  bean 

These,  and  a  thoosand  mixt  cniotions  moR, 
From  ever  changing  views  of  good  and  ill, 
Form'd  infinitely  various,  vex  the  mind 
With  endleasstorm:  whence,  de^y  iankfing,growt 
The  partial  thought,  a  listless  uneonoem,  jr  )  ' 
Cold,  and  averting  finon  our  neighbour's  good; 
Then  dark  disgust,  and  hatred,  windii^  wflei^ 
Coward  deceit,  and ruflkn  videace: 
At  last,  extinct  each  soda!  feeling,  fell 
And  joyless  inhumanity  pervades 
And  petrifies  the  heart.    Nature  dktmVd 
Is  deem'd  vindictive,  to  have  ehang'd  lier< 

Hence,  in  old  dusky  time,  a  deluge  ( 
When  the  deep-deft  disparting  orb,  that 
The  central  waten  round,  impetuous 
With  univenal  buret,  into  the  guli^       /  /  / 
And  o'er  the  high  piled  hills  of  firsctured  eaith 
Wide  dasb'd  the  waves,  in  undulation  raat ; 
Till,  firom  the  centre  to  the  stieaniii^  doodi^ 
A  shordess  ocean  tumbled  round  the  globe. 

The  Seasons  since  have,  with  severer  sw^, 
Opprcss'd  a  broken  world :  the  Winter  keen 
Shook  fi>rth  his  waste  of  snows:  and  Summer  shot 
His  pestilential  heats.    Great  Spring,  belbre, 
Gieen'd  all  the  year;   and  firuits  and  Mo«m*h»« 

Uush'd,  r  -^  <" 

In  sodal  sweetness,  on  the  selfsame  bough. 
Pure  was  the  temperate  air;  an  even  calm 
Perpetual  reign'd,  save  what  the  lephyn  bland 
Breathed  o'er  the  blue  expanse :  kit  then  nor  storai 
Were  taught  to  bbw,  nor  hunicanes  to  rage ; 
Sound  slept  the  vralen;  no  sulphureous  glooms 
SwelI'd  in  the  sky,  and  sent  the  lightning  forth; 
While  dckly  damps  and  cold  autumnal  fi^ 
Hung  not,  relaxing,  on  the  springs  of  life. 
But  now,  of  turbid  dements  the  ^MMtt,    ^  J  '.. 
From  clear  to  cloudy  tost,  ficom  hot  to  cold. 
And  dry  to  moist,  with  inwaid'eating  changu, 
Our  drooping  days  are  dwindled  down  to  noiQ^ifat 
Their  period  finish'd  ere  tis  wdl  begun. 

And  yet  the  whdesome  herb  niylected  dies ; 
Though  with  the  pure  exhilarating  soul 
Of  nutriment  and  health,  and  vital  powen^ 
Beyond  the  seareh  of  art,  'tis  copious  blest. 
For,  with  hot  ravin  fired,  ensangmned  man 
Is  now  become  the  lion  of  the  plain,       i  ^  f 
And  worse.   The  wol(  who  fimn  the  night^  fiild 
Fieree  drags  the  Ueath^g  prey,  ne'er  drunk  her 

milk, 
Nor  worn  her  winning  fleece :  nor  has  the 
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At  whoie  stiong  chest  the  deadly  tiger  hangs, 

E'erplough'dforhim.  Theytoooietemper'dhigh, 

With  hunger  stung  and  wild  neoesoty ; 

Nor  lodges  pity  in  their  shaggy  breast 

But  man,  whom  Natnre  fivm'd  of  milder  day, 

With  ereiy  kind  eoaotaon  in  his  heart, 

And  taught  alone  to  weep;  v^ule  ftom  her  Up 

She  pours  ten  thousand  delicacies,  herhe,    -^i  ~  / 

And  fruits,  as  nnmeious  as  the  drops  of  rain 

Or  beams  that  gave  them  birth :  shall  he,  lair  Ibrm ! 

wJw  wears  sweetsmiies,  and  looks  erect  on  Hea- 

Ten, 
Cer  stoop  to  mingle  with  the  prowling  herd. 
And  dip  his  tongue  in  gorol  The  beast  of  pray, 
Blood-stain'd,  deserves  to  bleed:  but 'you,  ye  flocks, 
What  haTe  yon  done;  ye  peaceful  people,  what, 
To  merit  death  1  'you,  who  have  given  us  milk 
In  luscious  streams,  and  lent  us  your  own  ooat 
Against  the  Winter's  cold  t  and  the  plain  ox. 
That  harmless,  honest,  guileless  aniinal,     3  i  ^^ 
In  what  has  he  oflfended  1  he,  whose  toil, 
Patient  and  ever  ready,  dotfaes  the  land 
With  all  the  pomp  of  harvest;  shall  he  bleed, 
And  struggling  groan  beneaUi  the  cruel  hands 
E'en  of  the  down  he  feeds  1  «nd  that,  perhaps, 
To  swell  the  riot  of  the  autumnal  feast, 
Won  by  his  labour  1    Thus  the  feeling  heart 
Wandd  tenderly  suggest :  but  'tis  enough,     5yo 
In  'this  late  ag3,  adventurous,  to  have  touched 
Li|ght  on  the  numbers  of  the  Samian  sage. 
High  Heaven  forbids  the  bdd  presumptuous  strain, 
Whose  vnsest  will  has  fixed  us  in  a  state 
That  must  not  yet  to  pure  perfection  rise. 

Now  when  the  first  foul  torrent  of  the  brodcs, 
Swell'd  with  the  vernal  rains,  is  ebb'd  away, 
And,  whitening,  down  theirmossy-tinctured  stream 
Descend  the  billowy  foam :  now  is  the  time, 
While  yet  the  dark-brown  water  aids  the  gufie, 
To  tempt  the  trout    The  well-dissemUed  fiy^Sf 
The  rod  fine4apering  with  dastic  spring, 
Snatch'd  from  the  hosry  steed  the  floating  hne, 
And  all  thy  slender  watry  stores  prepare. 
But  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortured  wurm, 
Convulsive,  tvrist  in  agonizuig  folds; 
Which,  by  rapadous  hunger  swaUow'd  deep^ 
Gives,  as  you  tear  it  fram  the  bleeding  brenst 
Of  the  weak  hdpless  uncomplaining  wretch, 
Harsh  pain  and  horror  to  the  tender  hand.  3<f  o 

When  vrith  his  livdy  ray  the  potent  son 
Has  pierced  the  streams,  and  roused  the  finny-race, 
Then,  issuing  cheerful,  to  thy  sport  repair; 
Chief  should  the  weatom  bfeeaes  curling  play. 
And  hgbt  o'er  elQur  bear  the  shadowy  donds, 
High  to  their  fount,  tiiis  day,  amid  the  hifti, 
And  woodlands  werbQng  vonnd,  trace  up  the 

brooks; 
The  next,  pursue  their  rooky-diamid'd  maie, 
l>own  to  the  river,  in  whose  ample  wave 
Their  filtle  naiads  love  to  eport  at  large.     V  o  j 


Just  in  the  dubious  pdnt,  where  with  the  pod 
Is  mix'd  the  tremUing  stream,  or  where  it  boils 
Around  the  stone,  or  fn»n  the  hoUow'd  bank 
Reverted  plays  in  undulating  flow, 
There  throw,  nice-judgmg,  the  delusive  fly ; 
And  as  you  lead  it  round  in  artfbl  curve. 
With  eye  attentive  mark  the  springing  game. 
Straight  as  above  the  surface  of  the  flood 
They  wanton  rise,  or  urged  by  hunger  leap, 
Thcai  ^y  with  gentle  twitch,  the  barbed  hook: 
Some  lightly  tossing  to  the  grassy  bank,  ^v  /  / 
And  to  theshdving  shore  slow  dragging  some, 
With  various  hand  proportioned  to  their  foree. 
If  yet  too  young,  and  easily  deceived, 
A  worthies  prey  scarce  bends  your  pliant  rod 
Him,  piteous  of  his  youth  and  the  short  speoe 
He  has  enjoy'd  the  vitd  light  of  Heaven, 
Soft  disengage,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  speckled  captive  throw.   But  should  yon  hns 
From  his  dark  haunt,  beneath  the  tangled  roots 
Of  pendant  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  brook,  ^^C  ' 
Behoves  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art 
Long  time  he,  foDovring  cautious,  scans  the  fly; 
And  oft  attempts  to  seize  it,  but  as  oft 
The  dimpled  water  speaks  his  jealous  fear.' 
At  last,  while  haply  o'er  the  shaded  sun 
Passes  a  cloud,  he  desperate  takes  the  death, 
With  sullen  plunge.    At  once  he  darts  along. 
Deep-struck,  and  runs  out  all  the  lengthened  line; 
Then  seeks  the  farthest  ooze,  the  didtering  weed, 
The  cavem*d  bank.  Ins  dd  secure  abode;  '^^f 
And  flies  aloft,  and  flounces  round  tiie  pool, 
Indignant  of  the  guile.    With  yielding  hand, 
That  feels  him  still,  yet  to  his  furious  course 
Gives  way,  you,  now  retiring,  following  now 
Across  the  stream,  exhaust  his  idle  rage: 
Till  floating  broad  upon  his  breathloBs  side^ 
And  to  his  fate  abanidon'd,  to  the  shore 
You  gaily  drag  your  unresisting  priae. 

Thus  pass  the  temperate  hours;  but  wheo  tfaa 

sun  'V  *  • 

Shakes  from  his  noon-day  throne  the  scattering 

douds. 
Even  shooting  listleBs  langour  timmgh  tiie  deeps ; 
Then  seek  the  bank  where  flowering  ddeis  otowd| 
Where  scattered  wild  the  lily  of  the  vale 
Its  balmy  essence  breathes,  where  cowslips  hang 
The  dewy  head,  where  purple  violets  huk. 
With  an  the  lowly  ddldren  of  the  shade : 
Or  lie  redined  beneath  yon  spreading  ash, 
Hung  o'er  the  steep;  whence,  borne  on  hquid 

wing, 
The  soun£ng  culver  shoot;  or  where  the  hawk, 
High,  in  the  beetling  difi*,  his  eyrybuiUs.     *^ 
There  let  the  classic  page  thy  &ncy  lead 
Through  rural  soenes;  such  as  the  Maotaaii 

swain 
Paints  in  the  matchless  harmony  of  song 
Or  catch  thyself  the  landscape,  glidmg  swill 
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Athwart  imagination's  vivid  eye: 

Or  by  the  vocal  woods  and  waters  luIPd, 

And  lost  in  lonely  musing,  in  the  dream, 

Confused,  of  careless  solitude,  where  mix 

Ten  thousand  wandering  images  of  things,  ^  i  C 

Soothe  every  gust  of  passion  into  peace; 

All  but  the  swellings  of  the  sofien'd  heart. 

That  waken,  not  disturb,  the  tranquil  mind. 

Behold  yon  breathing  prospect  bids  the  Muse 
rhrow  all  her  beauty  forth.    But  who  can  paint 
Like  Nature  1    Can  imagination  boast, 
Aimid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers  1 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows  1    If  fancy  then      '-ty  o 
Unequid  fails  beneath  the  pleasing  task, 
Ah,  what  shall  language  dol    Ah,  where  find 

words 
Tinged  with  so  many  colours;  and  whose  power, 
To  life  approaching;,  may  perfume  my  lays 
With  that  fine  oil,  those  aromatic  gales. 
That  inexhaustiv^  flow  continual  round  1 

Yet,  though  successless,  wUl  the  toil  delight. 
Come  then,  ye  virgins  and  ye  youths,  whose  hearts 
Havefelt  the  raptures  of  refining  love; 
And  thou,  Amanda,  come,  pride  of  my  song I^Iq 
Formed  by  the  Graces,  loveliness  itself  1 
Come  with  those  downcast  eyes,  sedate  and  sweet. 
Those  looks  demure,  that  deeply  pierce  the  soul, 
Where,  with  the  light  of  thoughtful  reason  mix*d. 
Shines  lively  fancy  and  the  feeling  heart: 
Oh  come!  'and  while  the  rosy-footed  May 
Steals  blushing  on,  together  let  us  tread 
The  morning  dews,  and  gather  in  their  prime 
Fresh-blooming  flowers,  to  grace  thy  braided  hair. 
And  thy  loved  bosom  that  improves  their  sweets. 

See,  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavish  stores, 
Irriguous,  spreads.    See,  how  the  lily  drinks  ^iZ' 
The  latent  rill,  scarce  oozing  through  the  grass, 
Of  growth  luxuriant;  or  the  humid  bank. 
In  fair  profusion,  decks.    Long  let  us  walk. 
Where  the  breeze  blows  from  yon  extended  field 
Of  blossomed  beans.    Arabia  can  not  boast 
A  fuller  gale  of  joy,  than,  liberal,  thence 
Breathes  through  the  sense,  and  takes  the  ravished 

soul. 
Noi  is  the  mead  unworthy  of  thy  foot,         5~  o  o 
Full  of  fresh  verdure,  and  unnumber'd  flowers, 
The  negligence  of  Nature,  wide,  and  wild ; 
Where,  undisguised  by  mimic  Art,  she  spreads 
Unbounded  beauty  to  the  roving  eye. 
Here  their  delicious  task  the  fervent  bees, 
In  swarming  millions,  tend:  around,  athwart, 
Through  the  soft  air,  the  busy  nations  fly, 
C/llng  to  the  bud,  and,  with  inserted  tube. 
Suck  its  pure  essence,  its  ethereal  soul; 
And  oft,  with  bolder  wing,  they  soaring  dare  i"  t  A 
The  purple  heath,  or  where  the  wild  thyme  grows, 
.X  nd  yellow  load  them  with  the  luscious  spoil. 


At  length  the  finished  garden  to  the  view 
Its  vistas  opens,  and  its  alleys  green. 
Snatch'd  through  the  verdant  maze,  the  homed 

eye 
Distracted  wanders;  now  the  bowery  walk 
Of  covert  close,  where  scarce  a  speck  of  day 
Falls  on  the  lengthened  gloom,  protracted  sweeps: 
Now  meets  the  bending  sky;  the  river  now 
Dimpling  along,  the  breezy  ruflled  lake,   ^  I  i* 
The  forest  darkening  round,  the  glittering  spire. 
The  ethereal  mountain,  and  the  distant  main. 
But  why  so  far  excursive  ?  when  at  hand, 
Along  these  blushing  borders,  bright  with  dew, 
And  in  yon  mingled  wilderness  of  flowers, 
Fair-handed  spring  unbosoms  every  grace; 
Throws  out  the  snowdrop  and  the  crocus  fiist; 
The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darlAy  blue, 
And  polyanthus  of  unnumber'd  dyes; 
The  yellow  wall-flower,  stain'd  with  iron  brawn; 
And  lavish  stock  tliat  scents  the  garden  romid: 
From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  breezes  shed,  f  S  ? 
Anemones;  auriculas,  enriched 
With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves; 
And  full  ranunculas,  of  glowing  red. 
Then  comes  the  tulip-race,  where  Beauty  piays 
Her  idle  freaks;  from  family  diflfused 
To  family,  as  flies  the  father-dust, 
The  varied  colours  run;  and,  while  they  break 
On  the  charm'd  eye,  the  exulting  florist  marks, 
With  secret  pride,  the  wonders  of  his  hand. 
No  gradual  bloom  is  wanting;  from  the  bud, 
Firstborn  of  Spring,  to  Summer's  musky  ti^es: 
Nor  hyacinths,  of  purest  virgin  white,     <~  fy  *, 
Low-bent,  and  blushing  inward;  nor  jonquils, 
Of  potent  fragrance;  nor  Narcissus  fair. 
As  o'er  the  fabled  fountain  hanging  still; 
Nor  broad  carnations,  nor  gay-spotted  pinks; 
Nor,  showcr'd  from  every  bush,  the  damask-rose 
Infinite  numbers,  delicacies,  smells,        J  j  ^ 
With  hues  on  hues  expression  can  not  paint. 
The  breath  of  Nature,  and  her  endless  bloom. 

Hail,  Source  of  Being!  Universal  Soul 
Of  Heaven  and  earth!  Essential  Presence,  hail! 
To  Thco  I  bend  the  knee;  to  Thee  my  thoughts. 
Continual,  climb;  who,  with  a  master-hand, 
Hast  the  ^at  whole  into  perfection  touched. 
By  Thee  the  various  vegetative  tribes, 
Wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  leaves, 
Draw  the  live  ether,  and  imbibe  the  dew:  S  '^  ^' 
By  Thee  disposed  into  congenial  soils, 
Stands  each  attractive  plant,  and  sucks,  and  swells 
The  juicy  tide;  a  twining  mass  of  tubes. 
At  Thy  command  the  vernal  sun  awakes 
The  torpid  sap,  detruded  to  the  root 
By  wintry  winds;  that  now  in  fluent  dance, 
And  lively  fermentation,  mounting,  spreads 
All  this  innumcrous-colour'd  scene  of  things 

As  rising  from  the  vegetable  world 
My  theme  ascends,  with  equal  wing  ascend  ' 
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My  pantmg  Muae;  and  hark,  how  loud  the  woods 
Inirite  yr^  foith  in  all  your  gayest  trim. 
Xjend  me  ;our  song,  ye  nightingales !  oh,  pour 
"Phe  maz^  •running  soul  of  melody 
Into  my  Taried  verse!  while  I  deduce, 
From  the  first  note  the  hollow  cuckoo  sings, 
The  symphony  of  Spring,  and  touch  a  theme 
Unknown  to  fame,— the  pasnon  of  the  groves. 

When  first  the  soul  of  love  is  sent  abroad, 
Warm  through  the  vital  air,  and  on  the  heart 
Harmonious  seizes,  the  gay  troops  begin,     J  ^  / 
In  gallant  though^  to  plume  the  painted  wing; 
And  tiy  again  the  loi^-forgotten  strain, 
At  first  faint-warbled.    But  no  sooner  grows 
The  «oh  infusion  prevalent,  and  wide, 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  overflows 
In  music  unconfined.    Up-springs  the  lark, 
Shrill-voiced,  and  bud,  the  messenger  of  mom; 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fiy,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.    Every  copse    f^f 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  quiristers  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.    The  thrush 
And  wood-lark,  o'er  the  kind-contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes,  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day.      C>oo 
The  black-bird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake; 
The  mellow  bullfinch  answers  from  the  grove: 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 
Pour'd  out  profusely,  silent.    Join'd  to  these 
Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.    The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw. 
And  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone. 
Aid  the  full  concert:  while  the  stock-dove  breathes 
A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole.   6  /  0 

'Tis  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love; 
That  even  to  birds,  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches.    Hence  the  glossy  kind 
Try  every  winning  way  inventive  love 
Can  dictate,  and  in  courtship  to  their  mates 
Four  forth  their  little  souls.    First,  wide  around. 
With  distant  awe,  in  airy  rings  they  rove, 
.Endeavouring  by  a  thousand  tricks  to  catch 
The  cunning,  conscious,  half-averted  glance  Cz,o 
Of  the  regardless  charmer.    Should  she  seem 
Softening  the  least  approvance  to  bestow. 
Their  colours  burnish,  and  by  hope  inspired. 
They  brisk  advance;  then,  on  a  sudden  struck, 
Retire  disorder'd;  then  again  approach; 
In  fond  rotation  spread  the  spotted  wing, 
And  shiver  every  feather  with  desire. 

Connubial  leagues  agreed,  to  the  deep  woods 
They  hattc  awav,  all  as  their  fancy  leads, 
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Pleasure,  or  food,  or  secret  safety  prompts;    iJj  j 
That  Nature's  great  command  may  be  obey'd: 
Nor  all  the  sweet  sensations  they  perceive 
Indulged  in  vain.    Some  to  the  holly-hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some; 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  ofl&pring.    The  clefl  tree 
Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few,. 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests. 
Others  apart  far  in  the  grassy  dale. 
Or  roughening  waste,  their  humble  texture  weave 
But  most  in  woodland  solitudes  delight,        ^  ^  ' 
In  unfrequented  glooms,  or  shaggy  banks. 
Steep,  and  divided  by  a  babbling  brook, 
Whose  murmurs  sooth  them  all  the  live-long  day. 
When  by  kind  duty  fix'd.    Among  the  roots 
Of  hazel,  pendent  o'er  the  plaintive  stream, 
They  frame  the  first  foundation  of  their  domes : 
Dry  sprigs  of  trees,  in  artful  fabric  laid. 
And  bound  with  day  together.    Now  'tis  nought 
But  restless  hurry  through  the  busy  air,     <^ 
Beat  by  unnumber'd  wings.    The  swallow  sweep* 
The  slimy  pool,  to  build  his  hanging  house 
Intent.    And  often,  from  the  careless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool;  and  oft,  when  unobserved, 
Steal  from  the  bam  a  straw:  till  soft  and  warm, 
Clean  and  complete,  their  habitation  grows. 

As  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits, 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task. 
Or  by  sharp  hunger,  or  by  smooth  delight, »  ^ 
Though  the  whole  loosen'd  Spring  around  her 

blows, 
Her  sympathizing  lover  takes  his  stand 
High  on  the  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  dngs 
The  tedious  time  away;  or  else  supplies 
Her  place  a  moment,  while  she  sudden  flits 
To  pick  the  scanty  meal.    The  appointed  time 
With  pious  toil  fidfill'd,  the  callow  young, 
Warm'd  and  expanded  into  perfect  Ufe, 
Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  come  to  light, 
A  helpless  family,  demanding  food 
With  constant  damor:  O  whatpasaons  then 
What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care. 
On  the  new  parents  seize  I    Away  they  fly 
Affectionate  and  undesiring,  bear 
The  most  delidous  morsd  to  their  young ; 
Which  equally  distributed,  again 
The  search  begins.    Even  so  a  gentle  pair 
By  fortune  sunk,  but  form'd  of  generous  mould. 
And  charm'd  with  cares  beyond  the  vulgar  breaA 
In  some  lone  cot  amid  the  distant  woods,   * 
Sustain'd  alone  by  providential  Heaven, 
Oft,  as  they  weeping  eye  their  infant  train, 
Check  their  own  appetites,  and  give  them  all. 

Nor  toil  alone  they  scorn:  exalting  love, 
By  the  great  Father  of  the  Spring  inspired. 
Gives  instant  courage  to  the  fearful  race 
And  to  the  simple  art    With  stealthy  -Binit 
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Sbould  Mine  rade  fiiot  their  woodj  liaiiiits  moleit, 
Amid  a  neighboiiriiig  buh  they  alent  drop, 
And  whining  thenoe  as  if  abim'djdeoeiipe    * 
The  unfeeling  sehoolboj.  Hence,  unoad  the  head 
Of  vranderingfwiin,die  white-wing'd  plovcrwheds 
Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  diraetly  on 
In  Icng  excumon  akima  the  level  lawn, 
Toteropthimfrdmherneat  ThewUd-dnck, henee, 
O'er  the  mugh  moaa,  and  o'er  the  tracUeaa  waate 
The  hcalh-hen  flutien,  piooa  fraud!  to  lead 
The  hot  pursuing  apaniel  &r  aatray. 

Be  not  the  nrase  ashamed,  here  to  bemoan  ^ 
Her  brothenof  Uie  grove,  by  tyrant  Man      ^  ^^  - 
Inhuman  caught,  and  in  the  narrow  cage 
From  liberty  confined,  and  boundlesB  air. 
Dull  are  the  pretty  aUves,  their  plumage  duD, 
Ragged,  and  all  its  brightening  lustre  lost; 
Nor  is  that  sprightly  wildneas  in  their  notes. 
Which,  clear  and  vigorous,  warbles  from  the  beach. 
O  then  ye  friends  of  love  and  love-taught  song. 
Spare  the  soft  tribes,  this  bariiarous  ait  finbear; 
ff  Ml  your  bosom  innocence  can  vdn. 
Music  engage,  or  piety  penuade.  /  '  ^^ 

But  let  not  chief  the  nightingale  lament    * 
Her  ruin'd  care  too  delicately  fiumed 
To  brook  the  harsh  confinement  o£  the  cage. 
Oft  when,  returning  with  her  loaded  bUI, 
The  astonbh'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest, 
By  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 
Robbed,  to  tiie  gmmd  the  vain  provision  faDs; 
Her  pinions  ruffle,  and  low-drooping  scarce 
Can  bear  the  mourner  to  the  poplar  shade; 
Where,  all  abandoned  to  despair,  she  sings  7^0 
Her  sorrows  through  the  night;  and,  on  the  bough, 
Sole«tting,  atiH  at  every  dying  fall 
Takes  up  again  her  kinentable  strain 
Of  winding  vro^  tUI,  wide  around,  the  woods 
Sigh  to  her  song,  and  with  her  wbH  resound. 

But  now  the  leMther^d  youth  their  former  bounds. 
Ardent,  disdain;  and,  weighing  oft  their  wings, 
Demand  the  free  posseanon  of  the  sky: 
This  one  glad  office  more,  and  then  diasolvei 
Parental  love  at  once,  now  neefless  grown.^  >^  o 
Unlavish  vrisdom  sievw  werks  in  vain. 
'Tis  on  some  evening,  sunny,  gratefiil,  mikl, 
When  nought  but  balm  U  bieatfatng  thraogfa  ifao 

woods. 
With  yellow  lustre  bright,  that  the  new  tribes 
Visit  the  soacioas  heavens,  and  look  fdnoad 
On  Nature's  eonunon,  far  as  they  can  see, 
Or  wing,  their  range  and  pHBtuie.  O'erthe  boughs 
Dancing  about,  alill  at  the  giddy  verga 
Their  resohitioti  fails;  their  pinions  sttU, 
in  louse  tibratioB  atv^ched,  to  trust  the  void"^ ' '  ^ 
TrembUng  lefuae:  tifl  down  beftwe  them  fly 
The  parent  gwdee,  and  chide,  exhort^  command, 
Or  push  them  oft.    The  smrging  air  receives 
Its  plumy  burden;  and  tiieir  self-taught  wings 
Winnaw  the  waving  element.    On  ground 


Aligfated,  boMer  op  again  they  lead, 
Farther  and  fiurther  on,  the  kngthrning  figaH^ 
Till  vanish'd  every  fBU,  and  every  power 
Roused  into  life  and  action,  light  in  air 
The  acquitted  parents  wee  their  soaring  nee, 
And  once  rejoicing  ne^  know  them  msR. 

High  from  the  summit  of  a  craggy  ciifl^ 
Hung  o*er  the  deep^  such  as  amazing  ftamm 
On  utmost  Kilda'a*  shore,  whose  looefy  rmoB 
Resign  the  setting  sun  to  Indian  woridS| 
The  royal  eagle  drawa  his  vigorous  young, 
Strong-poonoed,  and  ardent  with  paternal  Aml 
Now  fit  to  raise  a  kingdom  of  Ihai  own, 
He  drives  them  from  his  fort,  the  towering  neat. 
For  ages,  of  his  empbe;  which,  in  peace,    V 
Unstained  he  holds,  while  many  a  league  to 
He  vrings  his  course,  and  preys  in  distant 

Should  I  my  steps  turn  to  the  rural  nsA, 
Whose  lo%  efans,  and  venerable  oaks, 
Invite  the  rook,  who  high  amid  the  bmighn 
In  early  Spring,  lus  airy  city  buBds, 
And  ceaseless  caws  amusive;  there,  well 
I  might  the  various  polity  survey 
Of  the  mix'd  household  kind.    The  canM 
CaUs  all  her  chirping  femOy  around, 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearless  cocJe; 
Whose  breast  with  ardour  flames^  as  on  he  valki 
Graceful,  and  crows  defiance.    In  the  pon^ 
The  finely  checkered  dudL,  before  her  train. 
Rows  garrulous.    The  atatdy-sailing  swan 
Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale; 
And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  wkfa  oarf  feet 
Bears  ibrward  fierce,  and  guards  has  osirrirfp, 
Protective  of  his  young.    The  tmkey  nigh, 
Loud-threatming,  reddens;  while  the  peaoe^ 

apreads 
His  every-ookmr'd  gkvy  to  the  son, 
And  swims  in  radiant  majesty  along. 
O'er  the  whole  homely  eoene,  the  cooing  dflpve 
Flies  thick  in  amorous  diase,  and  wanton  rafls 
The  glancing  eye,  and  turns  the  changeful 

While  thus  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  shade 
Indulge  tiieir  purer  loves,  the  rougher  worid 
Of  brutes,  below,  m^  Anions  into  flame, 
And  fierce  desire.    Through  ail  has  In^ 
The  bun,  deep-Bcoich'd,  the  raging  paai 
Of  pasture  sick,  and  negligent  of  food,      ^  . 
Scarce  seen,  he  wades  among  the  yellow  hnon, 
While  o'er  Ins  ampte  aides  the  rambling  apn^ 
Luxuriant  shoot ;  or  through  the  mazy  wood 
Dejected  wanders,  nor  the  inticing  bud 
Crops,  though  it  piusaeu  on  Us  careleaB  eeDsai 
And  oft,  in  jealous  maddening  fency  wmp^ 
He  seeks  dw  fight ;  and,  idly-butting,  feigns 
His  rival  gored  in  every  knotty  trunk. 
Him  should  he  meet,  the  bellowing  war  begins 
Their  eyes  fladi  fuiy ;  to  the  hdkw'd  caorth, 
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Wiwnoe  the  fand  flioB,  they  mutter  bloody  deeds, 


And  groaning  deep,  theimpetiKMiB  hattle  mix: 
While  the  fair  heifisr,  bahny-teeathing,  near,S  - ' 
Stands  kindling  up  their  rage.    The  trembling 

Bteed, 
With  this  hot  ImpakB  seised  in  eveiy  nerve, 
Nor  heeds  the  lein,  nor  hears  the  sounding  thon|^; 
Blows  are  not  lelt ;  but  tossing  high  his  head, 
And  by  the  wdl-known  joy  to  distant  plains 
Attracted  strong,  all  wild  he  bursts  away ;    9  '  ^ 
O'er  rocks,  and  woods,  and  craggy  mountains  ffies; 
And,  neighing,  on  the  aerial  summit  takes 
The  exciting  gale;  then,  steep-descending,  deaves 
The  headtong  torrents  foaming  down  the  hills, 
E'en  where  the  madness  of  the  straiten'd  stream 
Turns  in  black  eddies  round :  such  is  the  force 
With  which  his  frantic  heart  and  sinews  swefl. 

Nor  undelighfced  by  the  boundless  Spring 
Are  the  broad  monsters  of  the  foaming  deep : 
From  the  deep  ooze  and  gelid  cavern  roused, 8^  ^ 
They  flounce  and  tumble  in  unwieldy  joy. 
Dire  were  the  strain,  and  dissonant  to  sing 
The  cruel  raptures  of  the  savage  kind : 
How  by  this  flame  their  native  wrath  sublimed, 
They  roam,  amid  the  Any  of  their  heart. 
The  far-resounding  waste  in  fiercer  bands, 
And  growl  their  horrid  loves.  But  this  the  theme 
1  sing,  enraptured,  to  the  British  Fair, 
Forbids,  and  leads  me  to  the  mountain-brow. 
Where  sits  the  shepherd  on  the  grassy  turf,  ^  i?<^ 
Inhaling,  healthful,  the  descending  sun. 
Around  him  feeds  his  many-bleating  flock. 
Of  various  cadence ;  and  his  sportive  lambs, 
This  way  and  that  convolved,  in  £riskful  glee, 
Their  frolics  play.    And  now  the  sprightly  raco 
Invites  them  forth ;  yrhea  swift,  the  signal  given. 
They  start  away,  and  sweep  the  massy  mound 
That  runs  around  the  hUl;  the  rampart  once 
Of  iron  war,  in  ancient  barbarous  times, 
When  disunited  Britain  ever  bled,  S '  ^  ^ 

Lost  in  eternal  broil:  ere  yet  she  grew 
To  this  deep-laid  indissoluble  state. 
Where  Wealth  and  Commerce  lift  their  gbUeo 

heads; 
And  o'er  our  labours,  Liberty  and  Law, 
Impartial,  watch ;  the  wonder  of  a  worid  1 

What  is  this  mighty  breath,  ye  sages,  say, 
That,  in  a  powerful  language,  felt,  not  heard,    . 
Instructs  the  fowls  of  Heaven ;  and  through  their 

breast 
These  arts  of  k>ve  diffuses  1    What,  but  Godi 
Inspiring  Qod  1  who  boundless  Spirit  all,  '%:  0 
And  unremitting  Energy,  pervades. 
Adjusts,  sustains,  and  agitates  the  yrhole. 
He  ceaseless  works  alone ;  and  yet  alone 
Seems  not  to  work :  with  such  perfection  framed 
In  this  complex  Stupendous  sdieme  of  things. 
But,  though  conceal'd,  to  evety  purer  eye 
rbe  informing  Author  in  his  works  appears : 


Chief,  lovely  Spring,  in  thee,  and  thy  soft 
The  Smiling  Qod  is  seen;  while  water,  earth, 
And  air  attest  his  bounty ;  whfehexahs     f.  : 
The  brute  cnatkm  to  this  turn  thought, 
And  annual  meMs  their  uidsaigiiiag  hearts 
Profusely  thus  in  tendeness  and  joy. 

Still  let  my  song  a  nobler  note  assume, 
And  sing  the  infbsive  feioe  of  Spring  on  man  s 
When  heaven  and  earth,  as  if  contending,  vis 
To  raise  his  being,  and  serene  his  smiI. 
Can  he  ferbear  to  join  the  general  smile 
Of  nature  1    Can  fieres  passions  vex  his  brewt, 
While  eveiy  gale  is  peace,  and  eveiy  grove  f '  ' 
Is  melody  1  hence  1  from  the  bounteous  vra&s 
Of  flowing  Spring,  ye  sordid  sons  of  earth, 
Hani,  and  unfeeling  of  anothei^  woe; 
Or  only  lavish  to  yourselves ;  away! 
But  come,  ye  geneioiii  miad%  in  whose  wUe 

thought, 
Of  all  his  works,  creative  Bounty  bums 
With  warmest  beam;  and  on  your  open  Aont 
And  liberal  eye,  sits,  from  his  dark  letreat 
Inviting  modest  Want.    Nor,  till  invoked, 
Can  restless  goodness  wait :  your  active  se«reh 
Leaves  no  cold  wintry  oonier  unexplored  f »'.  '  . 
Like  silent-working  Heaven,  sorprising  oft 
The  lonely  heart  with  unexpected  good. 
For  you  the  roving  sphit  of  the  wind 
Blows  Spring  abroad;  for  yon  the  teeming  ckiodi 
Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  oVr  the  world ; 
And  the  son  sheds  his  kindest  rays  fer  yon, 
Ye  flower  of  human  race !  in  these  green  dajjH, 
Reviving  Sickness  hfts  her  bnguid  head ; 
Life  flows  afreidi ;  and  young-eyed  Heafth  exalls 
The  whole  creation  roond.    Contentment  walks 
The  sunny  glade,  and  feels  an  inward  Uiss  ? 
Spring  o'er  his  mind,  beyond  the  power  of  kfaigs 
To  purehase.    Pure  serenity  apace 
Induces  thought,  and  contemplation  stiH 
By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  Nature  worim, 
And  warms  the  bosom ;  tUl  at  last  sublimed 
To  rapture,  and  enthusiastic  beat, 
We  feel  the  present  Deity,  and  taste 
The  joy  of  Ood  to  see  a  happy  world !     J 
These  are  the  sacred  feeifings  of  tiiy  heart, 
Thy  heart  infonn'd  by  reason's  purer  ray, 
O  Lyttelton,  the  friend !  thy  passbns  thus 
And  meditations  vary,  as  at  large, 
Courting  the  Muse,  through  Hagley  Paok  thou 

stray'st ; 
Tne  British  Temp6 1  thne  dong  the  ddei, 
With  woods  o'erhung,  and  lihi^d  witii  mewf 

rocks. 
Whence  on  each  hand  the  gusldnif  vraten»  pky. 
And  down  the  rough  cascade  white^ariiing  fUl, 
Or  gleam  in  lengthened  vista  through  the  treea, 
You  silent  steal;  or  sit  beneath  the  idiade  ^ 
Of  solemn  oaks,  that  tuft  the  swirling  mounts 
Thrown  gracefiil  round  by  Nature's  careless  iui  kl 
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And  pensive  listen  to  the  variom  voice 
Of  rural  peace:  the  herdB,  the  flocks,  the  birds, 
The  hollow-whispering  breeze,  the  plaint  of  riUs, 
That,  puriing  down  amid  the  twisted  roots 
Wlilch  creep  around,  their  dewy  murmurs  shake 
On  the  soothed  ear.    From  these  abstracted  oft, 
Vou  wander  through  the  philosophic  world ;  v:*  ^ 
Where  in  bright  train  continual  wonders  rise, 
Or  to  the  curious  or  the  pious  eye. 
And  oft,  conducted  by  historic  truth, 
You  tread  the  long  extent  of  backward  time : 
Planning,  with  warm  benevolence  of  mind, 
And  honest  zeal  unwarp'd  by  party  rage, 
Britannia's  weal;  how  from  the  venal  gulf 
To  raise  her  virtue,  and  her  arts  revive. 
Or,  turning  thence  thy  view,  these  graver  thoughts 
The  Muses  charm :  while,  with  sure  taste  refined, 
You  draw  the  inspiring  breath  of  ancient  sonff : 
Till  nobly  rises,  emulous,  thy  own.  "^-^ 

Perhaps  thy  loved  Lucinda  shares  thy  walk, 
With  soul  to  thine  attuned.     Then  Nature  all 
Wears  to  the  lover's  eye  a  look  of  love  \ 
And  all  the  tumult  of  a  guilty  world, 
Tost  by  ungenerous  passions,  sinks  away. 
The  tender  heart  is  animated  peace ; 
And  as  it  pours  its  copious  treasures  forth, 
In  varied  converse,  softening  every  theme,    ff^'^O 
You,  frequent-pausing,  turn,  and  from  her  eyes. 
Where  mceken'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace. 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell,  enraptured,  drink 
That  nameless  spirit  of  ethereal  joy, 
t/nutterable  happiness !  which  love. 
Alone,  bestows,  and  on  a  favoured  few. 
Meantime  you  gain  the  height,  from  whose  fidr 

brow 
The  bursting  prospect  spreads  immense  around : 
And  snatch'do'er  hill  and  dale,  and  wood  and  lawn. 
And  verdant  field,  and  darkening  heath  between. 
And  villages  embosom'd  soft  in  trees,         yS'  f 
And  spiry  towns  by  surging  columns  mariL'd 
Of  household  smoke,  your  eye  excursive  roams : 
Wide-stretcliing  from  the  hall,  in  whose  kind  haunt 
The  Hospitable  Genius  lingers  still. 
To  where  the  broken  landscape,  by  degrees, 
Ascending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills; 
O'er  which  the  Cambrian  mountains,  like&r  clouds 
That  skirt  the  blue  horizon,  dusky  rise. 

Flush'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year,    JP  4  a 
Now  firom  the  virgin's  cheek  a  fresher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  less,  the  live  carnation  round ; 
Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets ;  she  breathes  of  youth ; 
The  shining  moisture  swells  into  her  eyes. 
In  blighter  flow;  her  wishing  bosom  heaves. 
With  palpitations  wild ;  kind  tumults  seize 
Her  veins,  and  all  yer  yielding  soul  is  love. 
From  the  keen  gaze  her  lover  turns  away 
Full  of  the  dear  ecstatic  power,  and  sick 
With  sighing  languisbment.    Ah  then,  ye  fair ! 
Ht  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts :  ^  "  ' 


Dare  not  the  infectious  dgh ;  the  pleading  look, 
Down-cast  and  low,  in  meek  submisBion  dressed. 
But  lull  of  guile.    Let  not  the  fervent  tongue. 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth, 
Ghdn  on  your  purposed  wilL    Nor  in  the  bower. 
Where  woodbines  flaunt,  and  roses  shed  a  conch. 
While  Evening  draws  her  crimson  curtains  round 
Trust  your  soft  minutes  with  betraying  Man.    ^ 

And  let  the  aspiring  youth  beware  of  laveff  ' 
Of  the  smooth  glance  beware ;  for  'tis  too  late, 
When  on  his  heart  the  torrent^softness  pours; 
Then  wisdom  prostrate  lies,  and  fading  fame 
Dissolves  in  air  away ;  while  the  fond  soul, 
Wrapp'd  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss, 
Still  paints  the  illusive  form ;  the  kindling  grace; 
The  enticing  smile;  the modcstrseeming  eye, 
Beneitth  whose  beauteous  beams,  belying  Heaven, 
Lurk  searchless  cunning,  cruelty,  and  death: 
And  still  false-warbling  in  his  cheated  ear,  .    ff     J 
Her  siren  voice,  enchanting,  draws  him  on 
To  guileful  shores,  and  meads  of  fatal  joy. 

E'en  present,  in  the  very  lap  of  love 
Inglorious  laid ;  while  music  flows  around, 
Perfumes,  and  oils,  and  wine,  and  wanton  hours; 
Amid  the  roses  fierce  Repentance  reaits 
Her  snaky  crest :  a  quick  returning  pang 
Shoots  through  the  conscious  heart ;  where  honour 

still. 
And  great  design,  against  the  oppressive  load 
Of  luxury,  by  fits,  imimtient  heave.  /  w  ^ 

But  absent,  what  fantastic  woes,  aroused, 
Rage  in  each  thought,  by  restless  musing  fed, 
Chill  the  warm  cheek,  and  blast  the  bloom  of  Kiel 
Neglected  fortune  flies;  and  sliding  swift, 
Prone  into  ruin  fall  Yaa  scom'd  afiairs. 
'Tis  nought  but  gloom  around:  the  darken'd  sun 
Loses  his  light.    The  rosy-bosom'd  Spring 
To  weeping  fancy  pines;  and  yon  bright  arch, 
Contracted,  bends  into  a  dusky  vault. 
All  Nature  fades  extinct :  and  she  alone,    tQ     " 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  thought, 
Fills  every  sense,  and  pants  in  tsvery  vein. 
Books  are  but  formal  dulness,  tedious  friends; 
And  sad  amid  the  social  band  he  sits. 
Lonely,  and  unattentive.    From  his  tongue 
The  unfinish'd  period  falls:  while  borne  away 
On  swelling  thought,  his  wafted  spirit  flies 
To  the  vain  bosom  of  his  distant  fair; 
And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover,  fix'd 
In  melancholy  site,  with  head  declined,      fC  2  ■' 
And  love^ejected  eyes.    Sudden  he  starts, 
Shook  from  his  tender  trance,  and  restless  runs 
To  glimmering  shades,  and  sympathetic  glooms; 
Where  the  dun  umbrage  o'er  the  falling  stream. 
Romantic,  hangs;  there  through  the  pensive  dusk 
Strays,  in  heart-thrilling  meditation  lost, 
Indulging  all  to  love:  or  on  the  bank 
Thrown,  amid  drooping  lilies,  swells  the  breeze 
With  sighs  unceasing,  and  the  brook  with  Xem. 
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Thus  in  soft  anguish  he  consumes  the  ^jjtt'3 
Nor  quits  his  deep  retirement,  till  the  Moon 
Peeps  through  the  chambers  of  the  fleecy  east, 
Enlightened  by  degrees,  and  in  her  train 
Leads  on  the  gentle  Hours;  then  forth  he  walks, 
Beneath  the  trembling  languish  of  her  beam, 
With  soften'd  soul,  and  woos  the  bird  of  eve 
To  mingle  woes  with  his:  or,  while  the  world 
And  all  the  sons  of  Care  lie  hush'd  in  sleep, 
Associates  with  the  midnight  shadows  drear; 
And,  sighing  to  the  lonely  taper,  pours        /  ^'Kl 
His  idly-tortured  heart  into  the  page, 
Meant  for  the  moving  messenger  of  love; 
Where  rapture  bums  on  rapture,  eveiy  line 
With  rising  frenzy  fired.    But  if  on  bed 
Delirious  flung,  deep  from  his  pillow  flies. 
All  night  he  tosses,  nor  the  balmy  power 
In  any  posture  finds;  till  the  gray  Morn 
Lifts  her  pale  lustre  on  the  paler  wretch, 
Exanimate  by  love:  and  then  perhaps 
Exhausted  Nature  sinks  a  while  to  rest,     /  ^  ^^ 
Still  interrupted  by  distracted  dreams. 
That  o'er  the  sick  imagination  rise. 
And  in  black  colours  paint  the  mimic  scene. 

Oft  with  the  enchantress  of  his  soul  he  talks ; 
Sometimes  in  crowds  distressed;  or  if  retired 
To  secret  winding  flower-enwoven  bowers. 
Far  from  the  dull  impertinence  of  Man, 
Just  as  he,  credulous,  his  endless  cares 
Begins  to  lose  in  blind  oblivious  love, 
Snatch'd  from  her  yielded  hand,  he  knows  not 
how,  l9C0 

Through  forests  huge,  and  long  untravel'd  heaths 
With  desolatbn  brown,  he  wanders  waste, 
In  night  and  tempest  wrapped:  or  shrinks  aghast. 
Back,  from  the  bending  precipice;  or  wades 
The  turbid  stream  below,  and  strives  to  reach 
The  farther  shore;  where  succourl^,  and  sad, 
She  with  extended  arms  his  aid  implores; 
But  strives  in  vain;  borne  by  the  outrageous  flood 
To  distance  down,  he  rides  the  ridgy  wave, 
Or  whelm'd  beneath  the  boiling  eddy  sinks.  i&70 

These  are  the  charming  agonies  of  love. 

Whose  misery  delights.    But  through  the  heart 

Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 

*Tu  then  delightful  misery  no  more, 

But  agony  unmix'd  incessant  gall. 

Corroding  every  thought,  and  blasting  all 

Love's  paradise.    Ye  fairy  prospects,  then, 

Ye  beds  of  roses,  and  ye  bowers  of  joy. 

Farewell!  ye  gleamings  of  departed  peace. 

Shine  out  your  last !  the  yellow-tinging  plague 

Internal  vision  taints,  and  in  a  night  !  3i  t 

Of  livid  gloom  imagination  wraps. 

Ah  then !  instead  of  love-enliven'd  cheeks. 

Of  sonny  features,  and  of  ardent  eyes  . 

With  flowing  rapture  bright,  dark  looks  succeed, 

Suflfused  and  glaring  with  untender  fire; 

Acionded  aspect,  and  a  burning  cheek, 
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Where  the  whole  poison'd  soul,  malignant,  litf, 

And  firightena  love  away.    Ten  thousand  fears 

Invented  wild,  ten  thousand  frantic  views  ''  ^      * 

Of  horrid  rivals,  hanging  on  the  charms 

For  which  he  melts  his  fondness,  eat  him  up 

With  fervent  anguish,  and  consuming  rage. 

In  vain  reproaches  lend  their  idle  aid, 

Deceitful  pride,  and  resolution  frail, 

Giving  false  peace  a  moment    Fancy  pours, 

Afresh,  her  beauties  on  his  busy  thought, 

Her  first  endearments  twining  round  the  soul. 

With  all  the  witchcraft  of  ensnaring  love. 

Straight  the  fierce  storm  involves  his  mind  anew,   ^' 

Flames  through  the  nerves,  and  boils  along  the 

veins; 
While  anxious  doubt  distracts  the  tortured  heart: 
For  e'en  the  sad  assurance  of  his  fears 
Were  ease  to  what  he  feels.    Thus  the  warm 

youth. 
Whom  love  deludes  into  his  thorny  wilds, 
Through  flowery  tempting  paths,  or  leads  a  life 
Of  feVer'd  rapture  or  of  cruel  care ; 
His  brightest  aims  extinguish'd  all,  and  all 
His  lively  moments  running  down  to  waste. 

But  happy  they !  the  happiest  of  their  kind !    f  t  '^ 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  &te 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
'Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws. 
Unnatural  oft  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself. 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love ; 
Where  friendship  full-exerts  her  softest  power, 
Perfect  esteem  enliven'd  by  deare 
Inefiable,  and  sympathy  of  soul; 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will 
With  boundless  confidence :  for  nought  but  love 
Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure.       ''  '  * 
Let  him,  ungenerous,  who,  alone  intent 
To  bless  himself,  from  sordid  parents  buys 
The  loathing  viigin,  in  eternal  care. 
Well-merited,  consume  his  nights  and  days : 
Let  barbarous  nations,  whose  inhuman  love 
Is  wild  desire,  fierce  as  the  suns  they  feelj 
Let  eastern  tyrants,  from  the  light  of  Heave&i 
Seclude  their  bosom-slaves,  meanly  possess'd   V 
Of  a  mere  lifeless,  violated  form : 
While  those  whom  love  cements  in  holy  fidtb, 
And  equal  transport,  free  as  Nature  live, 
Disdaining  fear.    What  is  the  world  to  them, 
Its  pomp,  its  pleasure,  and  its  nonsense  all  ? 
Who  in  each  other  ^asp  whatever  fair 
High  fancy  forms,  and  lavish  hearts  can  wisb , 
Something  than  beauty  dearer,  should  they  look 
Or  on  the  mind,  or  mind-illumin'd  &ce ; 
Truth,  goodness,  honour,  harmony,  and  love,  '/ 
The  richest  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven. 
Meantime  a  smiling  offspring  rises  round, 
And  mingles  both  their  graces.    By  degrees. 
The  human  blossom  blows :  and  evexy  day, 
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Soft  V  it  volk  alonf,  thowi  now  new  duurnii. 
The  lather*!  fautie,  and  the  mother's  bloom, 
rhen  in&Bt  leeeon  giowe  apeoe,  end  eelli 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  aeridaoue  cam. 
Detightftd  taakl  to  max  the  tender  thooi^t, 
To  teach  the  ^oong  idea  bow  to  ahoot,         '  / 
To  pour  the  fieah  inatmotiDn  o'lar  the  ndnd, 
To  breathe  the  enlivenipg  apiit,  and  to  ^ 
The  genemns  pnipoae  in  the  glowing  taieaat 
Oh,  apeak  the  joj  1  ye,  whom  the  aodden  tear 
Sorpriaea  oiWn,  while  yon  kok  aioond, 
And  nothing  Btiikea  your  eye  but 
An  vaiiooa  Natoie  preanng  on  the  heart : 
Aa  elegant  anfficieney,  eontent, 
Retimment,  rural  quiet,  firiendahip,  hooka, 


*■  /» 


Ease  and  akemate  labour,  uaelul  lift,       ^  ^ "" 
Progromiwe  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven  1 
Theaa  am  the  matehleas  joys  of  viituoaa  love  , 
And  thus  their  momenta  fly.    The  Seenw 

thua, 
Aa  ceaaefeaa  round  a  jarring  woiid  they  rdl. 
Still  find  them  happy;  and  cooaenting  Spriiy 
Sheda  her  own  roey  garland  on  their  beads: 
Till  evening  oomea  at  laat,  aerene  and  mfld ; 
When  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life. 
Enamoured  more,  aa  more  ramembrance  aweOi 
With  many  a  proof  of  leeollected  love,       ^r  ' 
Together  down  they  sink  in  social  aleep ; 
Together  freed,  their  gentle  apirita  fly 
To  scenes  when  love  and  bliai  immortal  rvign 
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Jun  dams  oecukum  Andromeda  pater 
Ostandit  Ignem:  jam  ProcyoD  fari^ 
Et  flieUa  veaanf  Leonifl^ 
Sola  dlea  relarente  siooaa. 
Jampaitor  umbsaa  cam  greea  laoffQldo^ 
Rirumque  feamia  qoaBrit,  et  norrklT 
DumeiaSylvaiu:  earatqua 
Ripa  TBgia  tadtttTDa  ventbi.— J7of , 
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10  THB  RKHT  HONOURABLB 
MR.  DODINQTON, 

ONE  OF  TBI  LORDS  OF  HIS  MAJKSTT's  TREA8URT, 

ETC. 


Sir, 

It  b  not  my  parpose,  in  this  addieas,  to  run 
mto  the  common  tract  of  dedicatois,  and  attempt  a 
panegyric  which  vronld  prove  nngratefol  to  you, 
too  arduous  for  me,  and  superfluous  vnth  regard 
to  the  world.  To  yon  it  would  prove  ungratefhl, 
aince  there  is  a  certain  generous  delicacy  in  men 
of  the  most  distinguished  merit,  disposing  them 
to  afoid  those  praisea  they  ao  powedully  attract. 
And  when  I  consider  that  a  character  in  which 
the  vntuea,  the  graosa,  and  the  muses  join  their 
bfluenoe  aa  mueh  exceeds  the  expression  oi  the 
exist  elegant  and  judidoua  pen,  as  the  flmshed 
Dcauty  does  the  representation  of  the  pencil,  I 
uave  the  beet  ressons  ht  declining  such  an  ardu- 
0QS  undertaking.    Aa,  indeed,  it  would  be  supe^ 


fluous  in  itself,  for  what  reader  need  be  told  of 
those  great  abilitiGa  in  the  management  of  poblM 
afiaiiB,  and  thoee  amiable  accomplishments  in  psi* 
vate  life,  which  you  so  eminently  possess.  The 
general  voice  is  loud  in  the  praise  of  so  many  vi^ 
tues,  though  posterity  alone  will  do  them  justice. 
But  may  you.  Sir,  live  long  to  illustrate  your  own 
fame  by  your  own  actiona,  and  by  them  be  trane- 
mitted  to  future  timea  as  the  Britiah  Mccenaa! 

Your  example  haa  recommended  poetry  with 
the  greatest  grace  to  the  admiration  of  thoeo  who 
are  engaged  in  the  highest  and  most  acti\-e  scenes 
of  life:  and  this,  though  confessedly  the  leaet 
considerable  of  those  exalted  qualitiea  that  dignify 
your  character,  must  be  paiticulariy  pleasing  to 
one  whoee  only  hope  of  being  introduced  to  your 
regard  is  through  the  recommendation  of  an  art 
in  which  you  are  a  master.  But  I  foiget  what  1 
have  been  declaring  above;  and  must,  thefefeie^ 
turn  my  eyes  to  the  following  sheets.  I  am  not  ig- 
norant that,  when  ofiered  to  your  peruaal,  they  an 
put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  flnest  and,  oq»* 
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•equently,  the  moflt  indulgent  judges  of  the  age: 
but,  as  tbiere  is  no  mediocrity  in  poetiy,  so  there 
should  be  no  limits  to  its  ambition.  I  vontuie  dl- 
recdy  on  the  trial  of  my  fiane.  If  what  I  hen 
piessnt  yon  has  any  merit  to  gain  yonr  approba- 
tion, I  am  not  afraid  of  its  success;  and  if  it  fails 
of  your  notice,  I  give  it  up  to  its  just  &te.  This 
advantage,  at  least,  I  seeare  to  myself  an  occasion 
<if  thus  publicly  declaring  that  I  am,  with  the 
profoundest  Teneration, 

Sir,  yoor  most  devoted, 

Humble  servant, 
James  Thomson. 


SUMMER. 

From  brightening  fields  of  ether  &ir  disclosed, 
Child  of  the  Sun,  refulgent  Summer  comes. 
In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  Nature's  depth: 
He  comes  attended  by  the  sultry  Hours, 
And  ever  fiuming  hreeKs,  on  his  way ; 
TVliile,  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turning  Spring 
Averts  her  blushful  face;  and  earth,  and  skies, 
All-smiling,  to  his  hot  dominion  leaves. 

Hence,  let  me  haste  into  the  mid-wood  shade. 
Where  scarce  a  sunbeam  wanders  through  the 
gloom:  '^ 

And  on  the  dark  green  grass,  beside  the  brink 
Of  haunted  stream,  that  by  the  roots  of  oak 
Rolls  o*er  the  rocky  channel,  lie  at  large, 
And  sing  the  glories  of  the  circling  year. 

Come,  Inspiration!  from  thy  hermit-seat. 
By  mortal  seldom  found:  may  Fancy  dare. 
From  thy  fix'd  serious  eye,  and  raptured  glance 
Shot  on  surrounding  Heaven,  to  steal  one  look 
Creative  of  the  Poet,  every  power 
£Ualting  to  an  ecstasy  of  soul.  £  o 

And  thou,  my  youthful  Muso's  early  friend, 
In  whom  the  human  graces  all  unite: 
Pure  light  of  mind,  and  tenderness  of  heart ; 
Gienius,  and  wisdom;  the  gay  social  sense, 
By  decency  chastised;  goodness  and  wit, 
In  seldom-meeting  harmony  combined; 
Unblemished  honour,  and  an  active  zeal 
For  Britain's  glory,  liberty,  and  Man: 
O  Dodingtonl  attend  my  rural  song, 
Stoop  to  my  theme,  inspirit  every  line, 
And  teach  me  to  deserve  thy  just  applause. 

"Withwhat  an  awful  worid-revolving  power 
Were  first  the  unwieldy  planets  launched  along 
The  illimitable  void!  Uius  to  remain. 
Amid  the  flux  of  many  thousand  years, 
That  oft  has  swept  the  toilung  race  of  men, 
And  all  their  laboured  monuments  away, 
Firm,  unremitting,  matchless,  in  their  course; 
To  the  kind-tempered  change  of  night  and  day, 
And  of  the  seasons  ever  stealing  round, 
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Minutely  faithful:  such  the  AU-periect  handl 
That  poised^  impels,  and  rules  the  steady  wholsu 

When  now  no  mora  the  alternate  Twins  «• 
fired, 
And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  bhoe, 
Short  is  the  doubtfol  empire  of  the  night; 
And  soon,  ofaeervant  of  approaching  day, 
The  meek-eyed  mom  appears,  mother  of  dewa^ 
At  first  ftinft-gleaming  in  the  dappled  east: 
Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  widening  glow 
And,  from  befiue  the  iustro  of  her  face, 
White  break  the  douds  away.    With  quickea'd 

step, 
Brown  Night  retixes:  yooQg  Day  pours  in  apaee 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shioe* 
And  from  the  bladed  fiekl  the  fearful  hare 
Limps,  awkward:  while  along  the  fiueat-glada 
The  wild  deer  trip,  and  often  turning  gaze 
At  early  passenger.    Music  awakes 
The  native  voice  of  undinembled  joy; 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  arise. 
Roused  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  Peace  he  dwells; 
And  from  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  drives 
His  flock,  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  mom. 

Falsely  luxurious!  will  not  Man  awake; 
And,  springing  firom  the  bed  of  sloth,  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour, 
To  meditation  due  and  sacred  songi 
For  is  there  ought  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wisel 
To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  losing  half 
The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life; 
Total  extinctbn  of  the  enlightened  soul' 
Or  else  to  feverish  vamty  alive, 
Wilder'd,  and  tosung  through  distemper'd  dreams'* 
Who  woidd  in  such  a  gloomy  state  remain 
Longer  than  Nature  craves;  when  every  Muse 
And  every  blooming  pleasure  wait  without, 
To  bless  the  wildly-devious  morning  walkl 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  King  of  Day, 
Rejoicing  in  the  east    The  lessening  cloud, 
The  kindling  amre,  and  the  mountain's  brow 
Illumed  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.    Lo!  now,  apparent  all. 
Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth,  and  cdour'd  air, 
He  k)oks  in  boundless  miyesty  abroad; 
And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  bumish'd  plays 
On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers^  and  wandering 

streams. 
High  gleaming  from  afar.    Prime  cheerer.  Light* 
Of  all  material  beings  first  and  best ! 
Efl!ux  divine!    Nature's  resplendent  robe! 
Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapt 
In  unessential  gloom;  and  thou,  O  Sun! 
Soul  of  surrounding  worlds!  in  whom  best 
Shines  out  thy  Maker!  may  I  sing  of  the^'l 
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'Tia  by  thy  secret,  strong,  attractiye  force, 
As  with  a  chain  indissoluble  bound, 
Thy  system  rolls  entire:  from  the  far  bourne 
Of  utmost  Saturn,  wheeling  wide  his  round  i<' ' 
Of  thirty  years,  to  Mercury,  whose  disk 
Can  scarce  be  caught  by  philosophic  eye, 
Lost  in  the  near  eflulgenoe  of  thy  blaze. 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train ! 
Without  whose  quickening  glance  their  cumbrous 

orbs 
Were  brute  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead, 
And  not,  as  now,  the  green  abodes  of  life  I 
How  many  forms  of  being  wait  on  thee! 
inhalbig  spirit;  from  the  unfetter'd  mind, 
By  thee  sublimed,  down  to  the  daily  race,        ' '  ^ 
The  mixing  myriads  of  thy  setting  beam. 

The  vegetable  world  is  also  thine, 
Parent  of  Seasons  1  who  the  pomp  precede 
That  waits  thy  throne,  as  through  thy  vast  domain, 
Annual,  along  the  bright  ecliptic  road, 
In  world-rejoicing  state,  it  moves  sublime. 
Meantime,  the  expecting  nations,  circled  gay 
With  all  the  various  tribes  of  foodful  earth, 
Implore, thy  bounty,  or  send  grateful  up 
A  common  hymn :  while,  round  thy  beaming  car. 
High-seen,  the  Seasons  lead,  in  sprightly  dance 
Harmonious  knit,  the  rosy-fingered  Hours,     /  ^  / 
The  Zephyrs  floating  loose,  the  timely  Rains, 
Of  bloom  ethereal  the  light-footed  Dews, 
And  softened  into  joy  the  surly  Storms. 
These,  in  successive  turn,  with  lavish  hand, 
Shower  every  beauty,  every  fragrance  shower, 
Herbs,  flowers,  and  frmts*,  and,  kindling  at  thy 

touch, 
I  rom  land  to  land  is  flush'd  the  vernal  year. 

Nor  to  the  surface  of  enliven'd  earth,  '  ?  o 

Graceful  with  hills  and  dales,  and  leafy  woods, 
Her  liberal  tresses,  is  thy  force  confined: 
But,  to  the  bowelM  cavern,  darting  deep. 
The  mineral  kinds  confess  thy  mighty  power. 
Effulgent,  hence  the  veiny  marble  shines; 
Hence  Labour  draws  his  tools;  hence  bumish'd 

War^ 
Gleams  on  tho  day;  the  nobler  works  of  Peace 
Hence  bles3  mankind,  and  generous  Commerce 

binds 
The  f  uund  of  nations  in  a  golden  chain. 

The  unfruitful  rock  itself,  impregn'd  by  thee, 
In  dark  retirement  forms  the  lucid  stone. '    / '  ^  / 
The  lively  diamond  drinks  thy  purest  rays. 
Collected  light, compact;  that  polish'd  bright, 
And  all  its  native  lustre  let  abroad, 
Dares,  as  it  sparkles  on  the  fair  one's  breast, 
With  vain  ambition  emulate  her  eyes. 
At  thee  the  ruby  lights  its  deepening  glow. 
And  with  a  waving  radiance  inward  flames. 
From  thee,  the  sapphire,  solid  ether,  takes 
Itlf  hue  cerulean;  and,  of  evening  tinct,         i*  <. 
The  purple-streanung  amethyst  is  thine. 


With  thy  own  smile  the  yellow  topaz  buniaL 
Nor  deeper  verdure  dyes  the  robe  of  Spiing, 
When  first  she  gives  it  to  the  southern  gale. 
Than  the  green  emerald  shofrs.  But,  all  oombined, 
Thick  through  the  whitening  opal  play  thj  beams; 
Or,  flying  several  from  its  surface,  form 
A  trembling  variance  of  revolving  hues, 
As  the  site  varies  in  the  gazer's  hand. 

The  very  dead  creation,  from  thy  touch. 
Assumes  a  mimic  life.    By  thee  refined, 
In  brighter  mazes  the  reluoent  stream 
Plays  o'er  the  mead.    The  precipice  abrapt, 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blacken'd  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  return.    The  desert  joys, 
Wildly,  through  all  his  melancholy  boands. 
Rude  ruins  glitter;  and  the  briny  deep, 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top, 
Far  to  the  blue  horizon's  utmost  verge, 
Restless,  reflects  a  floalmg  gleam.    But  this,    ' 
And  all  the  much-transported  Muse  can  sing; 
Are  to  thy  beauly,  dignity,  and  use. 
Unequal  far;  great  delegated  source 
Of  light,  and  life,  and  gra0e,  and  joy  below ! 

How  shall  I  then  attempt  to  sing  of  Him  ! 
Who,  light  Himself,  in  uncreated  light 
Invested  deep,  dwells  awfully  retired 
From  mortal  eye,  or  angel's  purer  ken ; 
Whose  single  smile  has,  from  the  first  of  time, 
Fill'd,  overflowing,  all  those  lamps  of  Heaven, 
That  beam  for  ever  through  the  boundless  Aj: 
But,  should  he  hide  his  fiice,  the  astonish'd  son. 
And  all  the  extinguish'd  stars,  would  loosening 

reel 
Wide  from  their  spheres,  and  Chaos  come  again 

And  yet  was  every  fidtering  tongue  of  Man, 
Almighty  Father  !  silent  hi  thy  praiae ; 
Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general  vdoe^ 
E'en  in  the  depth  of  solitary  woods 
By  human  foot  untrod ;  proclaim  thy  power 
And  to  the  choir  celestial  Thee  resound. 
The  eternal  cause,  support,  and  end  of  all ! 

To  me  be  Nature's  volume  broad  displayd ; 
And  to  peruse  its  all  instructing  page, 
Or,  haply  catching  inspiration  thence. 
Some  easy  passage,  raptured,  to  translate 
My  sole  delight;  as  through  the  falling  gloomi 
Pensive  I  stray,  or  with  the  rising  dawn 
On  Fancy's  eagle-wing  excursive  soar. 

Now,  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potent  ran 
Melts  into  limpid  air  the  high-raised  clouds, 
And  morning  fogs,  that  hover'd  round  the  hills 
In  party-colour'd  bands ;  till  wide  unveil'd 
The  face  of  Nature  shines,  firom  where  earth 

seems, 
Far-stretch'd  around,  to  meet  the  bending  spben 

Half  in  a  blush  of  clustering  roses  lost. 
Dew-dropping  Coolness  to  the  shade  retires ; 
There,  on  the  verdant  turf,  or  floweiy  bed,     . 
By  gcUd  founts  and  careless  rills  to  muse ; 
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While  tyVant  Heat,  dispfeading  through  the  eky, 
With  n^  sway,  his  bnrniiig  influence  darts 
On  man,  and  beast,  and  heib,  and  tepid  straam. 

Who  can  unpityixig  see  the  floweiy  race,  7    > 
8hed  by  the  nom,  their  new-flushed  bloom  resign, 
Before  the  parching  beami  so  fade  the  fair, 
When  fevers  revd  through  their  azure  veins. 
But  one  the  lofty  Mower  of  the  son, 
Sad  when  he  sets,  shuts  up  her  yellow  leaves. 
Drooping  all  night ;  and,  when  he  warm  returns. 
Points  her  enamoured  bosom  to  his  ray. 

Home,  from  his  morning  task,  the  swain  re- 
treats; ^  :  •' 
Elis  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold : 
While  the  fuU-udder^d  mother  lows  around 
The  cheerful  cottage,  then  expecting  food,' 
The  food  of  innocence  and  health!  the  daw. 
The  rock,  and  magpb,  to  the  gray-grown  oaks 
That  the  calm  village  in  their  veidant  arms. 
Sheltering,  embrace,  direct  their  laxy  flight ; 
Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  sit  embower'd. 
All  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  hours  arise. 
Faint,  underneath,  the  household  fowb  convene ; 
And,  in  a  comer  of  the  buzzing  shade,  ^  ^  ^ 
The  house-dog,  with  the  vacant  greyhound,  lies, 
Out-stretch'd,  and  sleepy.    In  his  slumbera  one 
Attacks  the  nightly  thief,  and  one  exults 
O'er  hill  and  dale ;  till,  waken'd  by  the  wasp. 
They  starting  snap.    Nor  shall  the  Muse  disdain 
To  let  the  little  noisy  summer  race 
Live  in  her  lay,  and  flatter  through  her  song: 
Not  mean  though  simple ;  to  the  sun  ally'd, 
From  him  they  draw  their  animating  fire.     ^  -h 

Waked  by  his  warmer  ray,  the  reptile  young 

Come  wing'd  abroad;  by  the  light  air  upborne, 

Lighter,  and  full  of  soul.    From  every  chink 

And  secret  comer,  where  they  slept  away 

The  wintry  storms;  or  rising  from  their  tombs, 

To  higher  life ;  by  myriads,  forth  at  once, 

Swarming  they  pour ;  of  all  the  varied  hues 

Their  beauty-beaming  parent  can  disclose. 

Ten  thousand  forms,  ten  thousand  different  tribes. 

People  the  blaze.    To  sunny  waten  some    ^  SO 

By  fotal  instinct  fly ;  where  on  the  pool 

They,  sportive,  wheel :  or,  sailing  down  the  stream. 

Are  snatch'd  immediate  by  the  quick-eyed  trout, 

Or  darting  salmon.    Thro'  the  green-wood  glade 

Some  love  to  stray ;  there  lodged,  amused,  and  fed, 

In  the  fresh  leaf.    Luxurious,  othen  make 

The  meads  their  choice,  and  visit  every  flower, 

And  every  latent  herb :  for  the  sweet  task. 

To  propagate  their  kinds,  and  where  to  wrap. 

In  what  soft  beds,  their  young  yet  undisclosed, 

Employs  their  tender  care.    Some  to  the  house, 

The  fold,  and  dairy,  hungry  bend  their  flight; 

Sip  round  the  pail,  or  taste  the  curdling  cheese; 

Oft,  inadvertent,  from  the  milky  stream        S  t  i* 

T,)iey  meet  their  fote ;  or,  weltering  in  the  bowl. 

With  powerless  wings  anrand  them  wnpt,  expire. 
90 


But  chief  to  heedless  flies  the  window  proves 
A  constant  death;  where,  gloomily  retired, 
The  villain  spider  lives,  cunning,  and  fierce, 
Mixture  abhorr'd!  amid  a  mangled  heap 
Of  carcasses,  in  eager  watch  he  sits, 
O'erlooking  all  his  waving  snares  around. 
Near  the  dire  ceU  the  dreadless  wanderer  oft 
Passes,  as  oft  the  ruffian  shovrs  his  front; 
The  prey  at  last  ensnared,  he  dreadful  darts, 
With  rapid  glide,  along  the  leaning  line; 
And,  fixing  in  the  wretch  his  crael  fangs, 
Strikes  backward  grimly  pleased;  the  fluttering 

wing 
And  shriller  sound  declare  extreme  distress. 
And  ask  the  helping  hospitable  hand. 

Resounds  the  living  surface  of  the  ground: 
Nor  undelightfiil  is  the  ceaseless  hum. 
To  him  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  noon; 
Or  drowsy  shepherd,  as  he  lies  reclined. 
With  half-shut  eyes,  beneath  the  floating  shade 
Of  willows  gray,  close  crowding  o'er  the  brook. 

Gradual,  from  these  what  numerous  kinds  d^ 
scend, 
Evading  e'en  the  microscopic  eyel 
Full  Nature  swarms  with  life;  one  wondrous  mass 
Of  animak,  or  atoms  organized. 
Waiting  the  vital  breath,  when  parent  Heaven 
Shall  bid  his  spirit  blow.    The  hoary  fen, 
In  putrid  streams,  emits  the  living  cloud 
Of  pestilence.    Through  subterranean  ceDs, 
Where  searohing  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  away 
Earth  animated  heaves.    The  flowery  leaf 
Wants  not  its  soft  inhabitants.    Secure, 
Within  its  winding  citadel,  the  stone 
Holds  multitudes.    But  chief  the  forest  boughs. 
That  dance  unnumber'd  to  the  playfiil  breeze, 
The  downy  orehard,  and  the  melting  pulp 
Of  mellow  fruit,  the  nameless  nations  feed 
Of  evanescent  insects.    Where  the  pool 
Stands  mantled  o'er  with  green,  invisible, 
Amid  the  floating  verdure  millions  stray. 
Each  liquid  too,  whether  it  pierces,  sooths, 
Inflames,  refreshes,  or  exalts  the  taste^ 
With  various  forms  abounds.    Nor  is  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air. 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems, 
Void  of  their  unseen  people.    These,  conceal'd 
By  the  kind  art  of  forming  Heaven,  escape 
The  grosser  eye  of  man:  for,  if  the  worlds 
In  worlds  inclosed  should  on  his  senses  burst, 
From  cates  ambrosial,  and  the  nectar'd  bowl, 
He  would  abhorrent  turn;  and  in  dead  night. 
When  silence  sleeps  o'er  aU,  be  stunn'd  with  noist 

Let  no  presuming  impious  ndler  tax 
Creative  Wisdom,  as  if  ought  was  foim'd 
In  vain,  or  not  for  admirable  ends. 
Shall  little  haughty  Ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise,  of  which  the  smallest  pan 
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Exeeedi  the  narrow  vision  of  her  mind? 
As  if  upon  a  foil  pioportion'd  dome, 
On  swelling  columns  heaved,  the  pride  of  ait  I 
A  critic  fly,  whose  feeble  my  scarce  spreads 
An  inch  around,  with  blind  presumption  bold, 
Should  dare  to  tax  the  structure  of  the  whole. 
And  lives  the  man,  whose  universal  eye 
Has  swept  at  once  the  unbounded  scheme  of 
things;  '^  "  >^ 

MarkM  their  dependanoe  so,  and  firm  accord, 
As  with  unfaltering  accent  to  conclude 
That  this  availeth  nought!  Has  any  seen 
The  mighty  chain  of  beings,  lessening  down 
From  Infinite  Perfection  to  the  brink 
Of  dreary  nothing,  desolate  abyss ! 
From  which  astonish'd  thought,  recoiling,  turns  1 
Till  then  alone  let  zealous  praise  ascend. 
And  hymns  of  holy  wonder,  to  that  Power, 
Whose  wisdom  shines  as  lovely  on  our  minds. 
As  on  our  smiling  eyes  his  servant-sun.        ^  ^t  I 

Thick  in  yon  stream  of  light,  a  thousand  ways, 
Upward,  and  downward,  thwarting,  and  convolved, 
The  quivering  nations  sport;  till,  tempest-wing'd. 
Fierce  Winter  sweeps  them  from  the  fiice  of  day. 
E'en  so  luxurious  men,  unheeding,  pass 
An  idle  summer  life  in  fortune's  shine, 
A  season's  glitter!  thus  they  flutter  on 
From  toy  to  toy,  from  vanity  to  vice; 
Till,  blown  away  by  death,  oblivion  comes     ySo 
Behind,  and  strikes  them  from  the  book  of  life. 

Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  the  jovial  mead: 
The  rustic  youth,  brown  with  meridian  toil. 
Healthful  and  strong;  full  as  the  summer-rose 
Blown  by  prevailing  suns,  the  ruddy  maid. 
Half  naked,  swelling  on  the  sight,  and  all 
Her  kindled  graces  burning  o'er  her  check. 
E'en  stooping  age  is  here;  and  infant  hands 
Trail  the  long  rake,  or,  with  the  fragrant  load 
O'ercharged,  amid  the  kind  oppression  roll.     ^  ^  o 
Wide  flies  the  tedded  grain;  all  in  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field, 
They  spread  the  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun, 
That  throws  refreshful  round  a  rural  smell: 
Or,  as  they  lake  the  green-appearing  ground. 
And  drive  the  dusky  wave  along  the  mead. 
The  russet  hay-cock  rises  thick  behind, 
Ip  order  gay.    While  heard  from  dale  to  dale. 
Waking  the  breeze,  res/iunds  the  blended  voice 
Of  happy  labour,  love,  and  social  glee.  ?  */ 1  / 

Or  rushing  thence,  in  one  diffuisive  band, 
i'hey  drive  tlie  troubled  flocks,  by  many  a  dog 
Compell'd,  to  where  the  mazy-running  brook 
Forms  a  deep  pool ;  this  bonk  abrupt  and  high. 
And  that  fair-spreadimj;  in  a  pebbled  shore. 
Urged  to  the  giddy  brink,  much  is  the  toil, 
The  Uamour  much,  of  men,  and  boys,  and  dogs, 
Ere  the  nofl  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Comnut  their  woolly  sides.    And  oft  the  swain, 
On  some  impatient  seizing,  hurls  them  in:      ^  ^ «. 


Embolden'd  then,  nor  hesitating  more, 
Fast,  fiist,  they  plunge  amid  this  fluking  wav^ 
And  panting  labour  to  the  farthest  shore. 
Repeated  this,  till  deep  the  well-waah'd  fleeee 
Has  drunk  the  flood,  and  from  his  lively  hjumt. 
The  trout  is  banish'd  by  the  soratd  stream ; 
Heavy,  and  dripping,  to  the  breezy  brow 
Slow  move  the  harmless  race :  where,  as  they  epieoL 
Their  swelling  treasures  to  the  sonny  ray, 
Inly  disturb'd,  and  wondering  what  this  wild 
Outrageous  tumult  means,  their  loud  complaints 
The  country  fill ;  and,  toes'd  from  rock  to  lock, 
Incessant  bleatings  run  around  the  hills. 
At  last,  of  snowy  white,  the  gather'd  flocks 
Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innumerous  press'd. 
Head  above  head :  and  ranged  in  lusty  rows 
The  shepherds  sit,  and  whet  the  sounding  sfaean. 
The  housewife  waits  to  roll  her  fleecy  stoiw, 
With  all  her  gay-drest  maids  attending  round. 
One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  enthroned. 
Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen,  and  ia]rs 
Her  smiles,  sweet-beaming,  on  her  shei^rd-king; 
WliUe  the  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  souls 
To  festive  mirth,  and  wit  that  knows  no  g»IL 
Meantime,  their  joyous  task  goes  on  apace : 
Some  mingUng  stir  the  melted  tar,  and  some, 
Deep  on  the  new-shorn  vagrant's  heaving  side. 
To  stamp  the  master's  cypher  ready  stand ; 
Others  the  unwilling  wether  drag  along ; 
And,  glorying  in  his  might,  the  sturdy  boy  i^  * 
Holds  by  the  twisted  horns  the  indignant  run. 
Behold  where  bound,  and  of  its  robe  bereft, 
By  needy  man,  that  all-depending  lord. 
How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies! 
What  softness  in  its  melancholy  fiu:e. 
What  dumb  complaining  innocence  appears  1 
Fear  not,  ye  gentle  tribes,  'tis  not  the  knife 
Of  horrid  slaughter  that  is  o'er  you  waved ; 
No,  'tis  tho  tender  swain's  well-guided  shears, 
Who  having  now,  to  pay  his  annual  care, 
Borrow'd  your  fleece,  to  you  a  cumbrous  load, 
Will  send  you  bounding  to  your  lulls  again. 
A  simile  scene !  yet  hence  Britannia  sees 
Her  solid  grandeur  rise :  hence  she  commands 
The  exalted  stores  of  every  brighter  clime, 
The  treasures  of  the  sun  without  his  rage : 
Hence,  fervent  all,  with  culture,  toil,  and  azta, 
Wide  glows  her  lajid :  her  dreadful  tliunder  henos 
Rides  o'er  the  waves  sublime,  and  now,  e'on  now, 
Impending  hangs  o'er  Gallia's  humbled  coast ; 
Hence  rules  the  circling  deep,  and  awes  the  wcrld 

'Tis  raging  noon ;  and,  vertical,  the  sun 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceAil  rays. 
O'er  heaven  and  earth,  far  as  the  ranging  eye 
Can  sweep,  a  dazzling  deluge  reigns;  and  aJI 
From  polo  to  pole  is  undistinguish'd  blaze. 
In  vain  the  sight,  dejected,  to  the  ground 
Stoops  for  relief;  thence  hot-ascending  steams 
And  keen  reflection  pain.    Deep  to  the  loot 
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Of  vegetation  parch'd,  the  cleaving  fields 
And  slippeiy  lawn  an  arid  hne  diadoee, 
Blast  Fancy's  bloom,  and  wither  e'en  the  soul. 
Echo  no  more  retoma  the  cheerfhl  aound 
Of  sharpening  scythe:  the  mower  sinking  heaps 
0*er  him  the  humid  hay,  with  flowers  perfumed ; 
And  scarce  a  chirping  grasshopper  is  heard 
Through  thedmnb  mead.  Distressful  Nature  pants. 
The  very  streams  look  languid  from  afar; 
Or,  through  the  unshelter'd  glade,  impatient,  seem 
To  hurl  mto  the  covert  of  the  grove.  //  C"? 

AU-conquering  Heat,  oh  intermit  thy  wrath  I 
And  on  my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 
Beam  not  so  fierce !  incessant  still  you  flow, 
And  still  another  fervent  flood  succeeds, 
Pour'd  on  the  head  profuse.    In  vain  I  sigh. 
And  restless  turn,  and  look  around  far  night ; 
Night  is  far  off;  and  hotter  hours  approach. 
Thrice  happy  he !  who  on  the  sunless  eide 
Of  a  romyitic  mountain,  forest-crown'd. 
Beneath  the  whole  collected  shade  reclines :  f  **  * 
Or  in  the  gelid  caverns,  woodbine-wrought. 
And  fresh  bedew'd  with  ever-spouting  streams, 
Sits  oodly  calm ;  while  all  the  world  without, 
Unsatisfied,  and  sick,  tosses  in  noon. 
Emblem  instructive  of  the  virtuous  man. 
Who  keeps  his  tempered  mind  serene  and  pure, 
And  every  passion  aptly  hnrmonized. 
Amid  a  jarring  world  with  vice  inflamed. 

Welcome,  ye  shades !  ye  bowery  thickets,  hail ! 
Ye  lofty  pines !  ye  venerable  oaks !  C  '  r 

Ye  ashes  wild,  resounding  o'er  the  steep ! 
Delicious  is  your  shelter  to  the  soul. 
As  to  the  hunted  hart  the  sallying  spring. 
Or  stream  full-flowing,  that  his  swelling  sides 
Laves,  as  he  floats  along  the  herbaged  biink. 
Cool,  through  the  nerves,  your  pleasing  comfort 

glides; 
The  heart  beats  glad;  the  firesh-expanded  eye 
And  ear  resume  their  watch ;  the  sinews  knit ; 
And  life  shoots  swift  through  ail  the  hghten'd  limbs. 

Around  the  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock,       ^  ^  ' 
Now  scarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool, 
Now  starting  to  a  sudden  stream,  alid  now 
Gently  diffused  into  a  limpid  plain ; 
A  various  group  the  herds  and  flocks  compose. 
Rural  eonfusbn  i  on  the  grany  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie ;  while  others  stand 
Half  in  the  flood,  and  often  bending  sip 
The  circling  surface.    In  the  middle  droops 
The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  f|t)nt, 
Which  incomposed  he  shakes ;  and  from  his  sides 
The  troublous  insects  lashes  with  his  tail. 
Returning  still.    Amid  his  subjects  safe. 
Slumbers  the  monarch-swain ;  his  careless  arm 
Thrown  round  his  head,  on  downy  moss  sustain'd ; 
Here  laid  his  scrip,  with  wholesome  viands  fill'd ; 
There,  istening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 
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Light  fly  his  slumbers,  if  perchance  a  flight 
Of  angry  gad-flies  fasten  on  the  herd; 
That  startling  scatters  from  the  shallow  brook. 
In  search  of  lavish  stream.    Tossing  the  foam, 
They  scorn  the  keeper's  voice,  and  scour  the  plain, 
Through  all  the  bright  severity  of  noon; 
While,  from  their  labouring  breast&,  a  hollow  moan 
Proceeding,  runs  low-bellowing  round  the  nills. 

Oft  in  this  season  too  the  horse,  provoked, 
While  his  big  sinews  full  of  spirits  swell, 
Trombling  with  vigour,  in  the  heat  of  blood. 
Springs  the  high  fence ;  and,  o'er  the  field  effused, 
Darts  on  the  gloomy  flood,  with  steadfast  eye, 
And  heart  estranged  to  fear:  his  nervous  chest, 
Luxuriant,  and  erect,  the  seat  of  strength! 
Bears  down  the  opposing  stroam:  quenchless  his 

thirst; 
He  takes  the  river  at  redoubled  draughts; 
And  with  wide  nostrils,  snorting,  skims  the  wave. 

Still  let  me  pierce  into  the  midnight  depth 
Of  yonder  grove,  of  wildest  largest  growth: 
That,  forming  high  in  air  a  woodland  quire. 
Nods  o'er  the  mount  beneath.    At  every  step. 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  shadows  blacker  fall, 
And  all  is  awful  listening  gloom  around. 

These  are  the  haunts  of  Meditation,  these 
The  scenes  whero  ancient  bards  the   inspiri:)|g 

breath. 
Ecstatic,  felt;  and, from  this  world  retired, 
Conversed  with  angels,  and  immortal  forms. 
On  gracious  errands  bent:  to  save  the  fall 
Of  virtue  struggling  on  the  brink  of  vice ; 
In  waking  whirrs,  and  repeated  dreams. 
To  hint  pure  thought,  and  warn  the  favour'd  soui 
For  future  trials  fated  to  prepare; 
To  prompt  the  poet,  who  devoted  gives 
His  muse  to  better  themes;  to  sooth  the  pangs 
Of  dying  worth,  and  from  the  patriot's  breast 
(Backward  to  mingle  in  detested  war. 
But  foremost  when  engaged)  to  turn  the  death; 
And  numberless  such  offices  of  love, 
Daily,  and  nightly,  zealous  to  perform. 

Shook  sudden  from  the  bosom  of  the  sky 
A  thousand  shapes  or  glide  athwart  the  dusk. 
Or  stalk  majestic  on.    Deep-roused,  I  feel 
A  sacred  terror,  a  severe  delight. 
Creep  through  my  mortal  frame;  and  thus,  m* 

thinks, 
A  voice  than  human  more,  the  abstracted  ear 
Of  fancy  strikes : — "  Be  not  of  us  afraid. 
Poor  kindred  man!  thy  fellow-creatures,  we 
From  the  same  Parent-Power  our  beings  drew, 
The  same  our  Lord,  and  laws,  and  great  pur&ult 
Once  some  of  us,  like  thee,  through  stormy  life, 
Toil'd,  tempestrbeaten,  ere  we  could  attain 
This  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  mind. 
Where  purity  and  peace  immingle  charms. 
Then  fear  not  us;  but  with  responsive  sonsr 
Amid  these  dim  recesses,  undi?tUTb'«> 
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I/v  noisy  My  and  diMoirdant  noe, 

Of  Nature  aing  with  us,  and  Nature's  God. 

Here  fiequent,  at  the  viflonaiy  hour, 

When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon, 

Angelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard, 

And  voices  chanting  from  the  wood-crown'd  hill, 

The  deepening  dale,  or  inmost  sylvan  glade:  . 

A  privilege  bestowed  by  us,  alone. 

On  Contemplation,  or  the  halloVd  ear 

Of  poet,  swelling  to  seraphic  strain." 

And  art  thou,  Stanley,*  of  that  sacred  band  1 
Alas,  for  us  too  soon!  though  raised  above 
The  reach  of  human  pain,  above  the  flight 
Of  human  joy;  yet,  with  a  mingled  ray 
Of  sadly  pleased  remembrance,  must  thou  fed 
A  mother's  love,  a  mother's  tender  woe: 
Who  socks  thee  still,  in  many  a  former  scene; 
Seeks  thy  fiur  form,  thy  lovely  beaming  eyes^  t 
Thy  pleasing  converw,  by  gay  lively  sense 
Inspired:  where  moral  wisdom  mildly  shone, 
Without  the  toil  of  art;  and  virtue  glow'd, 
In  all  her  smiles,  without  forbidding  pride. 
But,  O  thou  best  of  parents!  wipe  thy  tean; 
Or  rathier  to  Parental  Nature  pay   ' 
The  tears  of  grateful  joy,  who  for  a  while 
Lent  thee  this  younger  self,  this  opening  bloom 
Of  thy  enlighten'd  mind  and  gentle  worth.    C  *  -^ 
Believe  the  Muse:  the  wintry  blast  of  death 
Kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue ;  no,  they  spread, 
Beneath  the  heavenly  beam  of  brighter  suns, 
Through  endless  ages,  into  higher  powers. 

Thus  up  the  mount,  in  airy  vision  wrapt, 
t  stf ay,  regardless  whither;  till  the  sound 
Of  a  near  £ill  of  water  every  sense 
Wakes  from  the  charm  of  thought:  swifUshiink- 

ing  back, 
I  check  my  steps,  and  view  the  broken  scene. 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  copious  flood 
Rolls fair,and  placid ;  where  collected  all,      ^  ^ ' 
In  one  impetuous  torrent,  down  the  steep 
It  thundering  shoots,  and  shake*  tho  country 

round. 
At  first,  an  azure  sheet,  it  rushes  broad ; 
Then  whitening  by  degrees,  as  prone  it  falls, 
And  from  the  loud  resounding  rocks  below 
Oash'd  in  a  ck>ud  of  foam,  it  sends  alofi 
A  hoary  mist,  and  forms  a  ceaseless  shower. 
Nift  can  the  tortured  wave  hero  find  repose : 
But,  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  rocks,         ^  '    ' 
Now  flashes  u'er  the  scatter'd  fragmenti^  now 
Aslant  the  hollow  channel  rapid  darts ; 
And  falhng  fast  from  gradual  slope  to  slope, 
With  wild  infracted  coune,  and  lessen'd  roar, 
It  gains  a  safer  bed,  and  steals,  at  last. 
Along  the  mazes  of  the  quiet  vale. 

Jhvited  f:om  the  difif,  to  whose  dark  brow 

*  A  young  tody,  who  died  st  the  age  of  eigoiee^  in  Um  year 
738^  opoQ  whom  Thomson  wrote  an  Epitaph. 


He  clings,  the  steep-ascending  eagle 
With  upward  pinions  through  the  flqpd 
And,  giving  full  his  bosom  to  tho  bkxe. 
Gains  on  the  son;  while  all  the  taneful 
Smit  by  afflictive  noon,  disoidered  droopy 
Deep  in  the  thicket;  or,  fiom  bower  to  bowisr 
Responrive,  force  an  interrupted  strain. 
The  stock-dove  only  through  the  fbreet  coos, 
Mournfully  hoarse;  ofi  ceasing  feom  fab  plafail| 
Short  interval  of  weary  vrot  again 
The  sad  idea  of  his  murder'd  mate, 
Struck  firom  his  aide  by  savage  fowler's  gmfe, 
Across  his  fimcy  oomes;  and  then  resounds 
A  louder  song  of  sorrow  through  the  grow. 

Beside  the  dewy  border  let  me  tit, 
AH  in  the  freshness  of  the  humid  air: 
There  in  that  hellow'd  rock,  grotesque  and  wik^ 
An  ample  chair  moss-lined,  and  over  head 
By  flowering  umbrage  shaded;  whera  the  bee 
Strays  diligent ;  and  with  the  eztrected  bafan 
Of  fragrant  woodbine  loads  his  tittle  thigh. 

Now,  while  I  taste  the  sweetness  of  the  shade 
While  Nature  lies  around  deep>lull'd  in  noon. 
Now  come,  bold  Fancy,  spread  a  daring  flij^ 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  torrid  sone: 
Climes  unrelenting!  with  whose  rage  compared, 
Yon  blaze  is  feeble,  and  yon  skies  are  cool. 
See,  how  at  once  the  bright  efiblgent  sun, 
Rising  direct,  swift  chases  from  the  sky 
The  short-lived  twilight;  and  with  ardent  hlaas 
Looks  gaily  fierce  through  all  the  dazzling  air: 
Ho  mounts  his  throne;  but  kind  befinre  him  send% 
Issuing  from  out  the  portals  of  the  mom, 
The  general  breeze,^  to  mitigate  his  fire. 
And  breathe  refreshment  on  a  fainting  world. 
Great  are  the  scenes,  with  dreadful  beauty  crown'd 
And  barbarous  wealth,  that  see,  each  circting  year, 
Returning  suns  and  double  seaionst  pass: 
Rocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  with  mines, 
That  on  the  high  equator  ridgy  rise, 
Whence  many  a  bursting  stream  aurifenms  plays: 
Majestic  woods,  of  every  vigorous  green. 
Stage  above  stage,  high  waving  o'er  the  hiUs; 
Or  to  the  fair  horizon  wide  diflfused, 
A  boundless  deep  immensity  of  shade. 
Here  lofty  trees,  to  ancient  song  unioiowr. 
The  noble  eons  of  potent  heat  and  floods 
Prone-rushing  from  the  douds,  rear  high  to  Heavm 
Their  thorny  stems,  and  broad  around  them  thnm 
Meridian  gloom.    Here,  in  eternal  prime, 
Unnumbered  fruits  of  keen  delicious  taste 
And  vital  spirit,  drink  amid  the  cliflb, 


*  Which  blowB  conetantly  between  the  tioploi  ftom  ikt 
east,  or  the  oMauni  pointy  the  nonh  eest  and  aooth^Mt; 
caond  bj  the  pTDMue  ofthe  lanlied  air  on  tliat  b^bre  ii,  m> 
conffingto  the  diuraal  motion  of  the  sim  fmn  esH  to  weiL 
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And  bumiiig  Bauds  that  bank  the  shrubby  vales, 
Eedoobled  day,  yet  in  thdr  ragged  coats 
A  friendly  juice  to  cool  its  rage  contain. 

Bear  me,  Pomono!  to  thy  citron  groves; 
To  where  tlie  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  through  the  green, 
Their  lighter  gloiies  blend.    Lay  me  reclined 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind  that  shakes, 
Fanned  by  the  breese,  its  fever-cooling  fruit. 
Deep  in  the  night  the  massy  locust  sheds, 
Gtuench  my  hot  limbs;  or  lead  me  through  the 
maze,  7 '  '^ 

Embowering  endless,  of  the  Indian  fig; 
Or  thrown  at  gayer  ease,  on  some  fiiir  brow, 
Let  me  behold,  by  breezy  murmurs  cooVd, 
Broad  o*er  my  head,  the  verdant  cedar  wave, 
And  high  palmetos  lift  their  graceful  shade. 
Or  stretched  amid  these  orchards  of  the  sun. 
Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine! 
More  bounteous  &r  than  all  the  frantic  juice 
Which  Bacchus  pours.    Nor,  on  its  slender  twigs 
Low-bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  scorned; 
Nor,  creeping  through  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 
Of  berries.    Oft  in  humble  station  dwells  7  ^  "^ 
Uflboastful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp. 
Witness,  thou  best  Anana,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate'er 
The  poets  imaged  in  the  golden  age: 
Cluick  let  me  strip  thee  of  ^y  tufty  coat, 
Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores,  lind  feast  witl|  Jove ! 

Fiom  these  the  prospect  varies.  Plains  immense 
Lie  stretch'd  below,  interminable  meads      ^ .?  / 
And  vast  savannahs,  where  the  wandering  eye, 
Unfix'd,  is  in  a  verdant  ocean  lost. 
Another  Flora  there,  of  bolder  hues, 
And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pride, 
Plays  o'er  the  fields,  and  showers  with  sudden  hand 
Exuberant  spring:  for  oft  those  valleys  shift 
Their  green  embroidered  robe  to  fiery  brown. 
And  swift  to  green  again,  as  scorching  suns. 
Or  streaming  dews  and  torrent  rains,  prevail. 

Along  these  lonely  regions,  where,  retired  y  'f  / 
From  little  scenes  <^  art,  great  Nature  dwells 
In  awful  solitude,  and  nought  is  seen 
But  the  wild  herds  that  own  no  master's  stall 
Pftxligious  liven  roll  their  &ttening  seas: 
On  whose  luxuriant  herbage,  half  oonceal'd, 
Like  a  fieJlen  cedar,  fiur  diSused  his  train. 
Cased  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 
The  flood  disparts:  behold!  in  plaited  mail 
Behemoth*  rears  his  head.  Glanced  from  fais  side, 
The  darted  steel  in  idle  shivers  fiies: 
He  fearless  walks  the  plain,  or  seeks  the  hiDs; 
Where,  as  he  crops  his  varied  fare,  the  herds, 
In  widening  circle  round,  forget  their  food. 
And  at  the  harmless  stranger  wondering  gaze. 


*  Tlie  hippc^xxamuL  or  river^bone. 
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Peaceful,  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  stream. 
And  where  the  Ganges  rolk  his  sacred  wave; 
Or  mid  the  central  depth  of  blackening  woods, 
High  raised  in  solemn  theatre  around,  '^  ' i 

Leans  the  huge  elephant:  wisest  of  brutes! 
O  truly  wise,  with  gentle  might  endow'd, 
Though  powerful,  not  destructive!  hero  he  sees 
Revolving  ages  sweep  the  changeful  earth, 
And  empires  rise  and  faU;  reganiless  he 
Of  what  the  never-resting  race  of  men 
Project:  thrice  hi^^py!  could  he  'scape  their  guile 
Who  mine,  from  cruel  avarice,  his  steps: 
Or  with  his  towery  grandeur  swell  their  state, 
The  pride  of  kings!  or  else  his  strength  pervert, 
And  bid  him  rage  amid  the  mortal  fray,        ^  " ' 
Astonish'd  at  the  madness  of  mankind. 

Wide  o'er  the  winding  umbrage  of  the  floods, 
Like  vivid  blossoms  glowing  from  afar. 
Thick  swarm  the  brighter  birds.  For  Nature'shand. 
That  with  a  sportive  vanity  has  deck'd 
The  plumy  nations,  there  her  gayest  hues 
Profiisely  pours*    But,  if  she  bids  them  shine, 
Array'd  in  all  the  beauteous  beams  of  day, 
Yet  frugal  still,  she  humbles  them  in  song.  "^  f  > 
Nor  envy  we  the  gaudy  robes  they  lent 
Proud  Nf  ontezuma's  reidm,  whose  legions  cast 
A  boundless  radiance  waving  on  the  sun. 
While  Philomel  is  ours;  while  in  our  shades. 
Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  nigli^. 
The  sober-suited  songstress  thrills  her  lay. 

But  come,  my  muse,  the  desert-barrier  burst, 
A  wild  expense  of  lifeless  sand  and  i^y: 
And,  swifter  than  the  toifing  caravan, 
Shoot  o'er  the  vale  of  Sennar;  ardent  dimfo  7  *'  ^ 
The  Nubian  mountains,  and  the  secret  bounds 
Of  jealous  Abyssinia  boldly  pierce. 
Thou  art  no  ruffian,  who  beneath  the  mask 
Of  social  conaneroe  oomest  to  lob  their  wealth; 
No  holy  fury  thou,  blaspheming  Heaven, 
With  consecrated  steel  to  stab  their  peace. 
And  through  the  land,  yet  red  from  civil  wounds, 
To  spread  the  purple  tyranny  of  Rome. 
Thou,  like  die  harmless  bee,  mayest  fteely  ruige, 
From  mead  to  mead  bright  wi&  exalted  flowers, 
From  jasndne  grove  to  grove  mayqt  wander  gay, 
Through  palmy  shades  and  aromatic  woods, 
That  grace  the  plains,  invest  the  peopled  hilb, 
And  up  the  more  than  Alpine  mountains  wave. 
There  on  the  breezy  summit,  spreading  fair. 
For  many  a  league;  or  on  stupendous  rocks, 
That  from  tiie  sun-redoubling  valley  lift. 
Cool  to  the  middle  air,  their  lawny  tops; 
Where  palaces,  and  fknes,  and  vittas  rise; 
And  gardens  smile  around,  and  oultured  fields; 


*■  In  an  the  regions  of  the  torrid  zone  the  bird^  thou^ 
more  beoutlfal  in  thdr  plunutge,  are  observed  u>  be  teie !«)» 
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And  fiiaiiteiiisgiMli;  and  cudeH  herds  and  flocks 
Secordj  ^bmy;  a  wtM  within  hseU; 
Disdaining  aO  assanlt:  thoe  let  medmw 
Ethereal  sool,  there  drink  reviving  gales^ 
Profusely  hreathingfinm  the  spicy  groves, 
And'  vales  of  fragrance;  thefe  at  distance  hear 
The  roaring  floods,  and  cataracis,  thalsweep 
From  disembowei'd  eaxth  the  yuffn.  gold ; 
And  o'er  the  varied  landscape,  restless,  rove, 
Fervent  with  life  of  every  fairer  kind: 
A  huid  of  wonden !  which  the  son  still  ^es 
With  ray  direet,  asof  the  lovely  leahn 
F.namour'd,  and  deJighting  there  to  dwelt 
How  cluuDged  the  scene !  in  Uaxing  height  of 

noon, 
The  sun,  oppressed,  is  plunged  in  thickest  gloom, 
Still  horror  reigns,  a  dreary  twilight  round. 
Of  struggling  night  and  day  malignant  mix'd. 
For  to  the  hot  equator  crowding  &st, 
Where,  highly  rarefied,  the  yielding  air 
Admits  their  stream,  incessant  vapours  roll,  <  :  ^ 
Amazing'douds  on  clouds  continual  heap'd ; 
Or  whiri'd  tempestuous,  by  the  gusty  wind, 
Or  silent  borne  along,  heavy  and  slow. 
With  the  big  stores  of  steaming  oceans  chaiged. 
Meantime,  amid  these  upper  seas,  condensed 
Aroond  the  cold  aerial  mountain's  brow. 
And  by  conflicting  winds  together  dash'd. 
The  thunder  holds  his  black  tremendous  throne ; 
From  cloud  to  ck>ud  the  rending  lightnings  rage ; 
Till,  in  the  furious  elemental  war  ^  --  ) 

Diarolved,  the  whole  precipitated  mass 
Unbroken  floods  and  solid  torrents  poun. 
The  treasures  these,  hid  fiom  the  bounded 

search 
Of  ancient   knowledge;  whence,  with  annual 

pomp, 
Rich  king  of  floods  I  overflows  the  swelling  Nile. 
From  his  two  springs,  in  Gkrjam's  sunny  realm, 
Pure  welling  out,  he  through  the  luddlake 
Of  fair  Dambea  rolls  his  inflmt  stream. 
There,  by  the  naiads  nursed,  he  sports  away 
His  playful  youth,  amid  the  fragrant  isles,    '  v^  ^ 
That  with  unfiMling  verdure  smile  around. 
Ambitious,  thence  the  manly  river  breaks; 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  ifed 
With  all  the  meUow'd  treasures  of  the  sky, 
Winds  in  progressive  majesty  along: 
Through  splendid  kingdoms  now  devolves  his 

maze. 
Now  wanders  wild  o'er  solitary  tracts 
Of  Ufe-deseited  sand;  till,  glad  to  quit 
The  joyless  desert,  down  the  Nubian  rocks 
From  thundering  steep  to  steep,  he  pours  his  urn, 
And  Egypt  joys  beneath  the  spreading  wave. 

Hie  brother  Niger  too,  and  all  the  floods   i  ,2 
in  which  the  full-form'd  maids  of  Afric  lave 
Their  jetty  limbs;  and  all  that  from  the  tract 
t,  I  woodv  mountain  stretch'd  through  goigeousind 
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FkO  on  Cor^mandeTs  coast,  or  Malabar; 
From  Menam'^  orient  stream,  that  nigfady  i 
With  insect-lamps,  to  where  Auofm  shads 
On  Indus'  smiling  banks  the  rosy  shower: 
An,  at  this  bounteous  season,  ope  their 
And  pooruntoifing  harvest  o'er  the  land. 

Nor  less  thy  worid,  Columbus,  drinks,  1 
The  lavish  moisture  of  the  mdting  year. 
Wide  o'er  his  isles,  the  branching  Oronoqoe 
Rolls  a  brown  deluge;  and  the  native drii 
To  dwell  aloft  on  life-sufficing  trees, 
At  once  his  dome,  his  robe,  his  Ibod,  and 
Swelled  by  a  thousand  streams,  impetuous  haf d 
From  all  the  roaring  Andes,  huge  descends 
The  mighty  Orellana.t    S«mx  the  Muse 
Dares  stretch  her  wing  o'er  thb  enormous  mass 
Of  rushing  water;  scarce  she  dares  attempt 
The  sea-like  Plata;  to  whose  dread  expanse, 
Continuous  depth,  and  wondrous  length  of  come, 
Our  floods  are  rills.    With  unabated  fcicei, 
In  silent  dignity  they  sweep  along. 
And  tnveise  realms  unknown,  and   Uootning 

vrilds, 
And  fruitful  deserts,  worids  of  solitude. 
Where  the  sun  smiles  and  seasons  teem  in  vim, 
Unseen  and  unenjoy'd.    Forsaking  these,       f' 
O'er  peopled  plains  they  fair-difiiisive  flow, 
And  many  a  nation  feed,  and  circle  safe, 
In  their  soft  bosom,  many  a  happy  isle; 
The  seat  of  blameless  Pan,  yet  undistQri>'d 
By  Christian  crimel,  and  Europe's  cruel  sons. 
Thus  pouring  on  they  proudly  seek  the  deep. 
Whose  vanqubh'd  tide  recoiling  from  the  shock, 
Yields  to  the  liquid  weight  of  half  the  globe, 
And  Ocean  trembles  for  his  green  domain. 

But  what  avails  this  wondrous  waste  of  wealth  1 
This  gay  profusion  of  luxurious  blin? 
This  pomp  of  Nature  1  what  thdr  balmy  meads^ 
Their  powerful  herbs,  and  Ceres  void  of  pain  1 
By  vagrant  birds  dispersed  and  wafting  winds, 
What  their  unplanted  fruits?    what   the  cool 

draughts, 
The  ambrosial  food,  rich  gums,  and  spicy  health. 
Their  forests  yield  1  their  toiling  insects  what  1 
Their  nlky  pride,  and  vegetable  robesi 
Ah  1  what  avail  their  fatal  treasures,  hid 
Deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  pitying  earth,        /  P 
Golconda's  gems,  and  sad  Potoei's  mines; 
Where  dwelt  the  gentlest  children  of  the  son  1 
What  all  that  Afric's  golden  riven  roll. 
Her  odorous  woods,  and  shining  ivory  storas? 
Ill-fitted  race !  the  softening  aits  of  Peace, 
Whate'er  the  humanizing  Muses  teach ; 
The  godlike  wisdom  of  the  temper'd  breast 


*  The  river  that  nira  through  SUm :  on  whose  bonks  ■ 
vast  multitude  of  thoee  Insects^  called  flre-ffiei^  make  a  beau- 
tiful appeannce  in  the  night 

t  The  river  of  the  Amasons. 
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Progteasive  troth,  the  patient  force  of  bought ; 
InTefltigation  calm,  whose  silent  powers 
Conunand  the  world ;  the  light  that  leads  to  Hea- 
ven; .'  '• 
Kind  equal  role,  the  government  of  laws, 
And  all-protecting  Freedom,  which  alone 
Sustains  the  name  and  dignity  of  man : 
These  are  not  theirs.    The  parent  sun  himself 
Seems  o'er  this  world  of  slaves  to  tyrannize ; 
And,  with  oppressive  ray,  the  roseate  bloom 
Of  beauty  blasting,  gives  the  gloomy  hue, 
And  feature  gross :  or  worse,  to  ruthless  deeds, 
Mad  jealousy,  blind  rage,  and  fell  revenge, 
Their  fervid  spint  fu-es.    Love  dwell?  not  there, 
The  soft  regards,  the  tenderoess  of  life,      9^  i 
The  heart-shed  tear,  the  ineffable  delight 
Of  sweet  humanity :  these  court  the  beam 
Of  milder  climes ;  in  selfish  fierce  desire, 
And  the  wild  fury  of  voluptuous  sense. 
There  lost.    The  very  brote-creation  there 
This  rage  partakes,  and  burns  with  horrid  fire. 
Lo !  the  green  serpent,  from  his  dark  abode, 
Which  even  Imagination  fears  to  tread. 
At  noon  forth-issuing,  gathers  up  his  train   ^^'O 
In  orbs  immense,  then,  darting  out  anew. 
Seeks  the  refreshing  fount ;  by  which  diffused. 
He  throws  his  folds :  and  while,  with  threatening 

tongue 
And  deathful  jaws  erect,  the  monster  curls 
His  flaming  crest,  all  other  thirst  appall'd. 
Or  shivering  flies  or  check'd  at  distance  stands, 
Nor  dares  approach.    But  still  more  direful  he, 
The  small  close-lurking  minister  of  fate, 
Whose  high-concocted  venom  through  the  veins 
A  rapid  lightning  darts,  arresting  swift        ^  '^^ 
The  vital  current.    Formed  to  humble  man, 
This  child  of  vengeful  Nature !  there,  sublimed 
To  feariess  lust  of  blood,  the  savage  race 
Roam,  licensed  by  the  shading  hour  of  guilt, 
And  foul  misdeed,  when  the  pure  day  has  shut 
His  sacred  eye.    The  tiger  darting  fierce 
Imj^tuous  on  the  prey  his  glance  has  doom'd : 
The  lively  shining  leopard,  speckled  o'er 
With  many  a  spot,  the  beauty  of  the  waste ; 
And,  scorning  all  the  taming  arts  of  man,    9^0 
The  keen  hyena,  fcllest  of  the  fell. 
These,  rushing  from  the  inhospitable  woods 
Of  Mauritania,  or  the  tufted  isles, 
That  verdant  rise  amid  the  Libyan  wild, 
Innumerous  glare  around  their  shaggy  king 
*  Majestic,  stalking  o'er  the  printed  sand ; 
And,  with  imperious  and  repeated  roars. 
Demand  their  fated  food.    The  fearful  flocks 
Crowd  near  the  guardian  swain ;  the  nobler  herds, 
Where  round  their  lordly  bull,  in  roral  ease^  "(? 
They  ruminating,  lie,  with  horror  hear 
The  coming  rage.    The  awaken'd  village  starts ; 
And  to  her  fluttering  breast  the  mother  strains 
Her  thoughtless  infant.    From  the  pyrate's  den, 


Or  stern  Morocco's  t3rrant  fang  escaped, 
The  ^vretch  half  wishes  for  his  bonds  again : 
While,  uproar  all,  the  wilderoess  resounds, 
From  Atlas  eastward  to  the  frighted  Nile. 

Unhappy  he !  who  from  the  first  of  joys, 
Sodety,  cut  off,  is  left  alone 
Amid  this  world  of  death.    Day  after  day. 
Sad  on  the  jutting  eminence  he  dlts, 
And  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below; 
Still  fondly  forming  in  the  farthest  verge, 
Where  the  round  ether  mixes  with  the  wave, 
Ships,  dim-discover'd  dropping  from  the  clouds ; 
At  evening,  to  the  setting  sun  he  turns 
A  mournful  eye,  and  down  his  dying  heart 
Sinks  helpless ;  while  the  wonted  roar  is  up, 
And  hiss  continual  through  the  tedious  night.^  '  ** 
Yet  here,  e'en  here,  into  these  black  abodes 
Of  monsters,  unappall'd,  from  stooping  Rome, 
And  guilty  Coesar,  Liberty  retired, 
Her  Cato  follovring  through  Numidian  wilds* 
Disdainful  of  Campania's  gentle  plains, 
And  all  the  green  delights  Ausonia  pours; 
When  for  them  she  must  bend  the  servile  knee, 
And  fawning  take  the  splendid  robber's  boon. 

Nor  stop  the  terrors  of  these  regions  here. 
Commission'd  demons  oft,  angels  of  wrath,    ' ''  '  '* 
Let  loose  the  raging  elements.    Breathed  hot 
From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky. 
And  the  wide  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand, 
A  suflfocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  uistant  death.    Patient  of  thirst  and  toil, 
Son  of  the  desert !  e'en  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  through  his  wither'd  heart,  the  fiery  blast 
Or  from  the  black-red  ether,  bursting  broad, 
Sallies  the  sudden  whirlwind.   Straight  the  sands. 
Commoved  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play:  ''^  '•' 
Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  darkening  come ; 
Till,  with  the  general  all-involving  storm 
Swept  up,  the  whole  continuous  wild  arise; 
And  by  their  noonday  fount  dejected  thrown 
Or  sunk  at  night  in  sad  disastrous  sleep. 
Beneath  descending  hills,  the  caravan 
Is  buried  deep.    In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 
The  impatient  merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  vain, 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay. 

But  chief  at  sea,  whose  every  flexile  wave   '^.'*  j 
Obeys  the  blast,  the  aerial  tumult  swells. 
In  the  dread  ocean,  undulating  wide, 
Beneath  the  radiant  line  that  girts  the  globe, 
The  circling  Typhon,'^  whirl'd  from  point  to  point, 
Exhausting  all  the  rage  of  all  the  sky, 
And  dire  Ecnephia*  reign.    Amid  the  heavens, 
Falsely  serene,  deep  in  a  cloudy  speck  t 
Compress'd,  the  mighty  tempest  broodiug  dwells  i 


*  Typhon  and  Ecnephia,  names  of  portlculai  tforms  «ar  bur* 
rlcano^  known  only  between  the  tropica. 

t  called  by  aailota  the  Ox-eye^  being  in  appeaxarct  at  frsi 
noblgmr. 
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Of  no  TCgaid,  nve  to  the  ikiUiil  eye, 

Fiery  t^  Ibui,  the  fiiiaU  prognoetie  hange 

Alofti  or  on  the  pgromotttoiy's  hrow 

MnfteiB  its  lone.    A  faint  deceitful  cafan, 

A  flattering  gale,  the  demon  eende  before, 

To  tempt  the  spreading  saiL    Then  down  at  onoe, 

Precipitant,  descends  a  mingled  masi 

Of  rearing  winds,  and  flame,  and  nishing  floods. 

In  wild  amaaement  fix'd  the  sailor  stands. 

Art  is  too  dow:  by  lapid  fickte  oppressed, 

His  Ivoad-winged  veMel  drinks  the  whehning  tide. 

Hid  In  the  bosom  of  the  bbbck  abyss.  /0-/C 

With  sQch  mad  leas  the  daring  Gama*  foqght, 

For  many  aday,  and  many  a  dreadful  nighl, 

Incesunt,  labouring  round  the  stormy  Cape; 

By  bold  ambition  led,  and  bolder  thirst 

Of  gold.    For  then  finom  ancient  gloom  emerged 

The  rising  worid  of  trade:  the  Grenius,  then, 

Of  navigation,  that,  in  hopeless  sloth. 

Had  slumber'd  on  the  vast  Atlantic  deep. 

For  idle  ages,  starting,  heard  at  last 

The  Lusitanian  Prince  ;t  who,  Heaven-inspiied, 

To  love  of  useful  glory  roused  mankind,      /  ^f  / 

And  in  unbounded  conuneroe  mix*d  the  world. 

Increasing  still  the  terroia  of  these  storms, 
Hii  jaws  horrific  arm'd  vrith  threefold  fate. 
Here  dwells  the  direful  shark.    Luied  by  the  scent 
Of  steaming  crowds,  of  rank  disease,  and  death. 
Behold!  he  rushing  cuts  the  briny  flood, 
Swift  as  the  gale  can  bear  the  ship  along; 
And,  fiK>m  the  partners  of  that  cruel  trade, 
Which  spoils  unhappy  Guinea  of  her  sons,  /  ^ « -' 
Demands  his  sham  of  prey;  demands  themselves. 
The  stormy  &tes  descend :  one  death  involves 
Tyrants  and  slaves;  when  straight,  their  mangled 

limbs 
Crashing  at  once,  he  dyes  the  purple  seas 
With  gore,  and  riols  in  the  vengeful  meal 

When  o'er  this  w<irld,  by  equinoctial  rains 
Flooded  immense,  looks  out  the  joyless  sun. 
And  draws  the  copious  stream :  from  swampy  fens, 
Where  putrefaction  "into  life  ferments. 
And  breathes  destructive  myriads;  or  ftora  vroods, 
Impenetreble  shades,  rocesMs  foul,  ^'  ^  7  / 

In  vapours  rank  and  blue  corruption  wrapt. 
Whose  gloomy  horron  yet  no  desperate  foot 
Has  ever  dared  to  pieioe;  then,  wasteful,  forth 
Walks  the  dire  Power  of  pestilent  disease. 
A  thousand  hideous  fiends  her  course  attend, 
Sick  Nature  blasting,  and  to  heartless  woe. 
And  feeble  desolation,  casting  down 
The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  Man. 
Such  as,  of  late,  at  Carthagcna  quenched 
The  British  fire.    You,  gallant  Vernon,  saw 

*  Vasco  de  Oama,  the  lint  who  sailed  round  Africa,  by  the 
C^apeof  Good  Hope,  tcrthe  East  Indies. 

t  Don  Henry,  third  son  to  John  the  Pint,  King  of  FortugaL 
Hit  «raDg  penlus  to  the  discovery  of  new  oountiies  was  the 
chief  aourro  of  all  the  modem  improTements  in  navigatioa. 


The  miserable  soenei  yon  pityingi  saw 
To  infimt-weakness  sunk  the  vranior's  aim; 
Saw  the  deep-racking  pang,  the  ghastly  fiinn, 
The  lip  pale  quivering,  and  the  beamleas  eye 
Nomore  with  ardour  bright:  yon  heanl  thegioan 
Of  agonizing  ships,  finmi  shme  to  shore; 
Heard,  nightly  plunged  amid  the  sullen  wave^ 
The  fiiequent  corse;  while  on  each  other  fix'd. 
In  sad  presage,  the  blank  aasistante  seem'd,  /  : 
Silent,  to  ask,  whom  Fate  would  next  demand 
What  need  I  mention  those  inclement  skie^ 
Where,  fireqnent  o'er  the  ackming  city,  Pbgac^ 
The  fiercest  child  of  Nemesis  divine, 
Descends  1  From  Ethiopia's  poiaon'd  woods, 
From  stifled  Cairo's  filth,  and  fetid  fields 
With  locust-armies  putrefying  heap'd. 
This  great  destroyer  sprang.    Her  awiul  xsge 
The  brutes  escape:  Man  is  her  destined  piey, 
Intemperate  Man!  and,  o'er  his  guilty  domes^  /  ' 
She  draws  a  dose  incumbent  cloud  of  death} 
Unintenrupted  by  the  living  winds, 
Forbid  to  blow  a  wholesome  breeze;  and  staia*d 
With  many  a  mixture  by  the  sun,  sufiused. 
Of  angry  aspect    Princely  wisdom,  then, 
Dejecte  his  watchful  eye;  and  from  the  hand 
Of  fi^ble  justice,  ioefiectual,  drop 
The  sword  and  balance:  mute  the  voice  of  joy, 
And  huah'd  the  clamour  of  the  busy  world. 
Elmpty  the  streets,  with  uncouth  verdure  dad:  ''  - 
Into  the  worst  of  deserts  sudden  tum'd 
The  cheerful  haunt  of  men:  unless  escaped 
From  the  doom'd  house,  where  matchless  bfloor 

reigns, 
Shut  up  by  barbarous  fear,  the  smitten  wretch. 
With  fienzy  wild,  breaks  kxiee;  and,  loud  to 

Heaven 
Screaming,  the  dreadful  policy  arraigns, 
Inhuman,  and  unwise.    The  sullen  door, 
Yet  uninfected,  on  its  cautious  hinge 
Fearing  to  turn,  abhors  society: 
Dependants,  friends,  relations.  Love  himadt, 
Savaged  by  woe,  forget  the  tender  tie,  f    I  , 

The  sweet  engagement  of  the  feeling  heart. 
But  vain  their  selfish  care:  the  circling  sky,      \ 
The  wide  enlivening  air  is  fiiU  of  fiite; 
And,  struck  by  turns,  in  solitary  pangs  ^ 

They  fall,  unblcst,  untcnded,  and  unmoum'd. 
Thus  o'er  the  prostrate  city  black  I>e8|)air 
Extends  her  raven  wing:  while,  to  complete 
The  scene  of  desolation,  stretch'd  arounid. 
The  grim  guards  stand,  denying  all  retreat,  /'  J  0 
And  give  the  flying  wretch  a  better  death. 

Much  yet  remains  unsung:  the  rage  intense 
Of  brazen-vaulted  skies,  of  iron  fields. 
Where  drought  and  famine  starve  the  blasted  year: 
Fired  by  the  torch  of  noon  to  tenfold  rage. 
The  infuriate  hill  that  shoote  the  piilar'd  flame; 
And,  roused  within  the  subterranean  worid, 
The  expanding  earthquake,  that  resistless  shakes 
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ABpiiing  cides  ttom  their  solid  hnee, 
And  buries  moontaixus  in  the  flaming  gulf.  /  ^ 
But  *ti8  enough ;  return,  my  vagrant  Muae : 
A  nearer  scene  of  horror  calls  thee  home. 

Bcbold,  slow-settiing  o'er  the  lurid  grove 
Unusual  darkness  broods,  and  growing  gains 
The  full  poBsesdon  of  the  sky,  surcharged 
With  wrathful  vapour,  from  the  secret  beds, 
Where  sleep  the  mineral  generations,  dra¥m. 
Thence  nitre,  sulphur,  and  the  fiery  spume 
Of  fiit  bitumen,  steaming  on  the  day, 
With  various-tinctured  trains  of  latent  flame, 
Pollute  the  sky,  and  in  yon  baleM  cloud,      ■  ^S I 
A  reddening  gloom,  a  magazine  of  fate. 
Ferment;  till,  by  the  touch  ethereal  roused, 
The  dash  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war 
Of  fighting  vTinds,  while  all  is  calm  below, 
They  furious  spring.    A  boding  silence  reigns, 
Dreadthrough  the  dun  expanse ;  save  the  dull  sound 
That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm. 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth,  disturbs  the  flood, 
And  shakes  the  forestrleaf  without  a  breath.  /  /^^ 
Prone,  to  the  lowest  vale,  the  aerial  tribes 
Descend :  the  tempest-loving  raven  scaroe 
Dares  wing  the  dubious  dusk.    In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  forsook. 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast, 
Or  seeks  the  dielter  of  the  downward  cave. 
'Tis  listening  fear,  and  dumb  amazement  all: 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  &r  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud ; 
And  following  slower,  in  explodon  vast,       /  O  / 
The  Thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice 
At  first,  heard  solemn  o'er  the  v^ge  of  Heaven, 
The  tempest  growls ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes, 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind, 
The  lightniugs  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds :  till  over  head  a  sheet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide;  then  shuts, 
And  opens  wider ;  shuts  and  opens  still 
Expansive,  wrapping  ether  in  a  blaze.        //  t  Q 
Follows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar, 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling ;  peal  on  peal 
Crush'd  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail, 
Or  praae-descending  rain.   Wide-rent,  the  clouds 
Pour  a  whole  flood;  and  yet,  its  flame  unquench'd, 
The  unconquerable  lightning  struggles  through, 
Ragged  and  fierce,  or  in  red  whirling  balls, 
And  fires  the  mountains  with  redoubled  rage. 
Black  from  the  stroke,  above,  the  smouldrlhg  jnne 
Stands  a  sad  shatter'd  trunk ;  and,  stretch'd  below, 
A  lifeless  group  the  blasted  cattle  lie:         /  'i2 
Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  that  same  harmless  look 
They  wore  alive,  and  ruminating  still 
(n  fiuicy'a  eye;  and  there  the  frowning  bull, 
And  ox  half-raised.    Struck  on  the  castled  cliff. 
The  venerable  tower  and  spiry  fiuie 


Resign  their  aged  pride.    The  gloomy  woods 
Start  at  the  flash,  and  from  their  deep  recess. 
Wide-flaming  out,  their  trembling  inmates  shake; 
Amid  Carnarvon's  mountains  rages  loud         ^  ^   ^ ' 
The  repercussive  roar:  with  mighty  crush, 
Into  the  flashing  deep,  from  the  rude  rocks 
Of  Penmanmaur  heap'd  hideous  to  the  sky, 
Tumble  the  smitten  cliffs;  and  Snowden's  peak. 
Dissolving,  instant  yields  his  wintry  load. 
Far  seen,  the  heights  of  heathy  Cheviot  blaze, 
The  Thalh  bellows  through  her  utmost  isles. 

Guilt   hears   appall'd,   with   deeply  troubled 
thought. 
And  yet  not  always  on  the  guilty  head  /  T  '  ^ 

Descends  the  fiited  flash.    Young  Celadon 
And  his  Amelia  were  a  matchless  pair; 
With  equal  virtue  form'd,  and  equal  grace, 
The  same,  distinguish'd  by  their  sex  alone: 
Hers  the  mild  lustre  of  the  blooming  mom, 
And  his  the  radiance  of  the  risen  day. 

They  lov'd:  but  such  the  guileless  passbn  was, 
As  in  the  dawn  of  time  infium'd  the  heart 
Of  innocence  and  undisserobling  truth. 
'Twas  friendship,  heighten'd  by  the  mutual  wish; 
The  enchanting  hope,  and  sympathetic  glow,  -^S  ^  f 
Beam'd  from  the  mutual  eye.    Devoting  all 
To  love,  each  was  to  eaeh  a  dearer  self; 
Supremely  happy  in  the  awaken'd  power 
Of  giving  joy.    Alone,  amid  the  shades, 
Still  in  hoimonious  intercourse  they  lived 
The  rural  day,  and  talk'd  the  flowing  heart, 
Or  sigh'd  and  look'd  unutterable  things. 

So  pass'd  their  life,  a  clear  united  stream, 
By  care  unruffled;  till,  m  an  evil  hour,  '.  -  ^  7 

The  tempest  caught  them  on  the  tender  walk, 
Heedless  how  far  and  where  its  mazes  stra/d. 
While  with  each  other  blest,  creative  love 
Still  bade  eternal  Eden  smile  around. 
Presaging  instant  fate,  her  bosom  heaved 
Unwonted  sighs,  and  stealing  oft  a  look 
Of  the  big  gloom,  on  Celadon  her  eye 
Fell  tearful,  wetting  her  disorder'd  cheek. 
In  vain  assuring  love,  and  confidence 
In  Heaven,  repress'd  her  fear;  it  grew,  and  shook 
Her  frame  near  dissolution.    He  perceived  .' '  ^  ^ 
The  unequal  conflict,  and  as  angels  look 
On  dying  saints,  his  eyes  compassion  shed, 
With  love  illumined  high.    "  Fear  not,"  he  said, 
"  Sweet  innocence!  thou  stranger  to  offence^ 
And  inward  storm  1  He,  who  yon  skies  involves 
In  frowns  of  darkness,  ever  sndUes  on  thee 
With  kind  regard.    O'er  thee  the  secret  shaft 
That  wastes  at  midnight,  or  the  undrcaded  hour 
Of  noon,  flies  harmless:  and  that  very  voice, 
Which  thunders  terror  through  the  guilty  heart, 
With  tongues  of  seraphs  whispers  peace  to  thine. 
'Tis  safety  to  be  near  thee  sure,  and  thus  /  ^ 

To  clasp  perfection !"    From  his  void  embraoo, 
(Mysterious  Heaven!)  that  moment,  to  the  ground 
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A  blackened  cone,  was  strack  the  boanteous  nudd. 
But  who  can  paint  the  bver,  as  he  stood, 
Pierced  by  seven  amazement,  hating  fife, 
Speechless,  and  fix'd  in  all  the  death  of  woe! 
So,  faint  reaemUance!  on  the  mazble  tomb, 
The  weD-dinembled  mourner  stoojnng  stands, 
Pot  ever  rilent  and  for  ever  sad.  /IT' 

As  from  the  fnux  of  Heaven  the  shattered  donds 
Tumultuous  rove,  the  intenmnable  sky 
Sublimer  swells,  and  o'er  the  world  expands 
A  purer  azure.    Through  the  lightened  air 
A  higher  lustre  and  a  clearer  calm, 
Diffusive,  tremble;  while,  as  if  in  sign 
Of  danger  past,  a  glittering  robe  of  joy. 
Set  off  abundant  by  the  yellow  ray. 
Invests  the  fields;  and  nature  smiles  revived.  ^>  -^' 

'Tis  beauty  all,  and  grateful  song  around, 
Toin'd  to  the  low  of  kine,  and  numerous  bleat 
Of  flocks  thick-nibbling  through  the  dover'd  vale. 
And  shall  the  hymn  be  marr'd  by  thankless  Man, 
Most-favoured !  who  with  voice  articulate 
Should  lead  the  chorus  of  this  lower  world; 
Shall  he,  so  soon  forgetful  of  the  Hand 
That  hush'd  the  thunder,*  and  serenes  the  sky, 
Extinguish'd  feel  that  spark  the  tempest  waked, 
That  sense  of  powers  exceeding  far  his  own. 
Ere  yet  his  feeble  heart  has  lost  its  fcarsi    A^  ^^' 

Cheer'd  by  the  milder  beam,  the  sprightly  youth 
Speeds  to  the  weU-known  pool,  whose  crystal  depUi 
A  sandy  bottom  shows.    Awhile  he  stands 
Grazing  the  inverted  landscape,  half  afraid 
To  meditate  the  blue  profound  below; 
Then  plunges  headlong  down  the  circling  flood. 
His  ebon  tresses,  and  his  rosy  check 
Instant  emerge ;  and  through  the  obedient  wave, 
At  each  short  breathing  by  his  lip  repcU'd,  J  2  So 
With  arms  and  legs  according  well,  he  makes, 
As  humour  leads,  an  easy -winding  path ; 
While,  from  his  potish'd  sides,  a  dewy  light 
ES^iues  on  the  pleased  spectators  round. 

This  is  the  purest  exercise  of  health. 
The  kind  refresher  of  the  summer-heats; 
Nor  when  cold  Winter  keens  the  brightening  flood, 
Would  I  weak-shivering  linger  on  the  brink. 
Thus  life  redoubles,  and  is  oft  preserved. 
By  the  bold  swimmer,  in  the  swift  elapse    /  ^  ^  J 
Of  accident  disastrous.    Hence  the  limbs 
ICnit  mto  force ;  and  the  same  Roman  arm, 
That  lose  victorious  o'er  the  conquered  earth, 
First  leam'd,  while  tender,  to  subdue  the  wave. 
Kven  irom  the  body's  purity  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  a  hazel  copse, 
Wliere,  winded  into  pleasing  solitudes. 
Runs  out  the  rambling  dale,  young  Damon  sat, 
.Pensive,  and  piero'd  with  love's  delightful  pangs. 
Thero  to  the  stream  that  down  the  distant  rocks 
Hoarse-murmuring  fell,  and  plaintive  breeze  that 
play'd  >  ^  ■-) 


Among  the  bendii^  willows,  laUy  he 

Of  Mufidora's  cruelty  complain'd. 

She  felt  his  flame;  but  deep  within  her 

In  bashUd  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride. 

The  soft  return  conceal'd;  save  when  it 

In  sidelmig  glances  from  her  downcast  eye, 

Or  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stifled  sighs. 

Touch'd  by  the  scene,  no  stranger  to  h 

He  framed  a  melting  lay,  to  try  her  heart;  /S   ' 

And,  if  an  infant  pasdon  stru^led  then. 

To  call  that  passion  forth.    Thrice  bappy  swain 

A  lucky  chance  that  oft  deddes  the  fate 

Of  mighty  monarchs,  then  decided  thine. 

For  lo!  conducted  by  the  laughing  Loves, 

This  cool  retreat  his  Mosidora  sought : 

Warm  in  her  cheek  the  sultry  season  glow'd; 

And,  robed  in  loose  array,  she  came  to  bathe 

Her  fervent  limbs  in  the  refreshing  stream.  '  ^       * 

What  shall  he  dol    In  sweet  confusion  lost. 

And  dubious  flutterings,  he  a  while  remain'd: 

A  pure  ingenuous  elegance  of  soul, 

A  delicate  refinement,  known  to  few, 

Perplex'd  his  breast,  and  urged  him  to  retire :    ' 

But  love  forbade.    Ye  prudes  in  virtue,  say. 

Say,  ye  severest,  what  would  you  have  donel 

Meantime,  this  fairer  nymph  than  ever  blest 

Arcadian  stream,  with  timid  eye  around 

The  banks  surveying,  stripp'd  her  beauteous  limb^ 

To  taste  the  lucid  coolness  of  the  flood.       ^  d  ^ 

Ah  then !  not  Paris  on  the  piny  top 

Of  Ida  panted  stronger,  when  aside 

The  rival-goddesses  the  veil  divine 

Cast  unconfined,  and  gave  him  all  their  chaims, 

Than,  Damon,  thou;  as  from  the  snowy  leg, 

And  slender  foot,  the  inverted  silk  she  drew; 

As  the  soft  touch  dissolved  the  virgin  zone: 

And,  through  the  parting  robe,  the  alternate  breaati 

With  youth  wild-throbbing,  on  thy  lawless  gaze 

In  full  luxuriance  rose.    But,  desperate  yontb 

How  durst  thou  risk  the  soul-distracting  view, 

As  from  her  naked  limbs  of  glowing  wMte,  I  t  i  ' 

Harmonious  swell'd  by  Nature's  finest  hand, 

In  folds  loose  floating  fell  the  fainter  lawn ; 

And  fair  exposed  she  stood,  shrunk  from  herself 

With  fancy  blushing,  at  the  doubtful  breeze 

Alarm'd,  and  starting  like  the  fearful  fiiwn? 

Then  to  the  flood  she  rush'd;  the  parted  flood 

Its  lovely  guest  with  closing  waves  received ; 

And  every  beauty  softening,  every  grace    -'  C 

Flushing  anew,  a  mellow  lustre  tdicd : 

As  shines  the  Uly  through  the  crystal  mild ; 

Or  as  the  rose  amid  the  morning  dew. 

Fresh  from  Aurora's  hand,  more  sweetly  gtows, 

While  thus  she  wanton'd,  now  beneath  the  wave 

But  ill-eonceal'd;  and  now  with  streaming  locks, 

That  half-embraced  her  in  a  humid  vefl. 

Rising  again,  the  latent  Damon  drew 

Such  maddening  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  soul. 

As  for  a  while  o'erwhelm'd  his  raptured  thought 
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With  luxury  too  danng.    Checked,  ot  lart,  /  S:  : 
By  love's  lespectlul  modesty,  he  deem'd 
The  theft  profane,  if  aught  profime  to  love 
Can  e'er  be  deem'd;  and  strnggling  from  the 

shade, 
With  headlong  huny  fled :  bat  first  these  lines, 
Traced  by  his  ready  pencil,  on  the  bank 
With  trembling  hand  he  threw:— *  Bathe  on,  my 

fair. 
Yet  unbeheld  save  by  the  sacred  eye 
Of  faithful  love :  I  go  to  guard  thy  haunt,   /.'^' «-' 
To  keep  from  thy  recess  each  vagrant  foot, 
And  each  licentious  eye.'    With  wild  surprise, 
As  if  to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense, 
A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood: 
So  stands  the  statue*  that  enchants  tho  world, 
So  bending  tries  to  veil  the  matehless  boast, 
The  mingled  beauties  of  exulting  Greece. 
Recovering,  swift  she  flew  to  find  those  robes 
Which  bUssful  Eden  knew  not;  and,  array'd 
In  careless  haste,  the  alarming  paper  snatch'd. 
But,  when  her  Damon's  well  known  hand  she 

Her  terrors  vanish'd,  and  a  softer  train 

Of  mix'd  emotions,  hard  to  be  described, 

Her  sudden  bosom  seiied:  shame  void  of  gmlt, 

The  charming  Mush  of  innocence,  esteem. 

And  admintion  of  her  lover's  flame. 

By  modesty  exalted :  e'en  a  sense 

Of  self-approving  beauty  stole  across 

Her  busy  tlv)ught.    At  length  a  tender  cahn 

Hush'd  by  degrees  the  tumult  of  her  soul ;  /jCo 

And  on  the  spreading  beech,  that  o'er  the  stream 

Incumbent  hung,  she  with  the  sylvan  pen 

Of  rural  lovers  this  confession  carved. 

Which  soon  her  Damon  Uss'd  with  weeping  joy: 

*  Dear  youth!  sole  judge  of  what  these  verses 

mean. 
By  fortune  too  much  favoufd,  but  by  love, 
Alas  1  not  favour'd  less,  be  still  as  now 
Discreet:  the  time  may  come  you  need  itot  fly.' 
The  sun  has  lost  his  rage:  his  downward  orb 
Shoots  nothing  now  but  animating  warmth/^  7 <^ 
And  vital  lustre;  that  with  various  ray 
Lights  up  the  cbuds,  those  beauteous  robes  of 

Heaven, 
Incessant  roll'd  into  romantic  shapes, 
The  dream  of  waking  fancy !  broad  below, 
Cover'd  with  ripening  fruits,  and  swelling  fiut 
Into  the  perfect  year,  the  pregnant  earth 
And  all  her  tribes  rejoice.    Now  the  soft  hour 
Of  walking  comes .  for  him  who  lonely  loves 
To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
With  Nature;  there  to  harmonize  his  heart,  /.f['f> 
And  in  pathetic  song  to  breathe  around 
The  harmony  to  others.    Social  firiends, 
Attuned  to  happy  unison  of  soul ; 
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To  whose  exalting  eye  a  fairer  world, 
Of  which  the  vulgar  never  had  a  glimpse, 
Displays  its  charms;  whose  minds  are  riehlj 

fraught 
With  philosophic  stores,  superior  light; 
And  in  whose  breast,  enthusiastic,  bums 
Virtue,  the  sons  of  interest  deem  romance; 
Now  call'd  abroad  enjoy  the  fidling  day :     /  .^  '  ' 
Now  to  the  verdant  Portico  of  woods, 
To  Nature's  vast  Lyceum  forth  they  walk ; 
By  that  kind  School  where  no  proud  mastet 

reigns, 
The  full  free  converse  of  the  friendly  heart, 
Improving  and  improved.    Now  from  the  world, 
Sacred  to  sweet  retirement,  lovers  steal. 
And  pour  their  souls  in  transport,  which  the  Sir 
Of  love  approving  hears,  and  calls  it  good. 
Which  way,  Amanda,  diall  we  bend  our  course 
The  choice  perplexes.     Wherefore  should  wo 

choose?  /"  *  * 

All  is  the  same  with  thee.    Say,  shall  we  wind 
Along  the  streams  1  or  walk  the  smiling  meadl 
Or  court  the  forest  glades  1  or  wander  wild 
Among  the  waving  harvesto  1  or  ascend. 
While  radiant  Summer  opens  all  its  pride. 
Thy  hill,  delightful  Shene  1*    Here  let  us  sweep 
The  boundless  landscape :  now  the  raptured  eye, 
Exulting  swift,  to  huge  Augusta  send, 
Now  to  the  Sister-Hillat  that  skirt  her  plain, 
To  lofty  Harrow  now,  and  now  to  where  /  ' '    ^ 
Majestic  Windsor  lifts  his  princely  brow. 
In  lovely  contrast  to  this  glorious  view 
Calmly  magnificent,  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 
There  let  the  feasted  eye  unwearied  stray : 
Luxurious,  there,  rove  through  the  pendant  woods 
That  nodding  hang  o'er  Harrington's  retreat; 
And,  stooping  thence  toHam's  embowering  walks, 
Beneath  whose  shades,  in  spotless  peace  retired, 
With  Her  the  pleasing  partner  of  his  heart,  /^/.T  <? 
The  worthy  Gtueensberry  yet  lamento  his  Gay, 
And  polish'd  Combury  woos  the  willing  Muse, 
Sbw  let  us  trace  the  matehless  vale  of  Thames ; 
Fair  winding  up  to  where  the  Muses  haunt 
In  Tvrif nam's  bowers,  and  for  their  Pope  im^ 

plore 
The  healing  Qod\t  to  royal  Hampton's  pile. 
To  Clermont's    terraced   height,  and   fisher's 

groves. 
Where  in  the  sweetest  solitude,  embraced 
By  the  soft  windings  of  the  silent  Mole, 
From  courts  and  senates  Pelham  finds  repose. 
Inchanting  vale !  beyond  whate'er  the  Muse 
Has  of  Achaia  or  Hesperia  sung ! 


*  The  old  naine  of  Richmood,  Blgnifying  in  Saxon  SUah^ 
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O  vale  of  bltti !  O  softly  swelling  hills ! 
On  which  the  Powibt  of  Cultivatioa  lies, 
And  joys  to  see  the  wonden  of  his  toil. 

Heavens  I  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  azound, 
Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and 

spires, 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decftys  I 
Happy  Britannia!  where  the  Ctueen  of  Arts, 
Ins^nring  vigour,  Liberty  abroad  | '  f  n  r 

Walks,  unconfined,  even  to  thy  farthest  oots, 
And  scatters  plenty  with  unsparing  hand. 

Rich  is  thy  soil,  and  merciful  thy  clime; 
Hiy  streams  unfailing  in  the  Summer's  drought ; 
Unmatched  thy  guardian  oaks ;  thy  valleys  float 
With  golden  waves :  and  on  thy  mountains  flocks 
Bleat  numberless !  while,  roving  round  their  sides. 
Bellow  the  blackening  herds  in  lusty  droves. 
Beneath,  thy  meadows  glow,  and  rise  unquell'd 
Against  the  mower's  scythe.    On  every  hand 
Thy  villas  shine.  Thy  country  teems  with  wealth ; 
And  property  assures  it  to  the  swain,         f  ^/  T  3 
Pleased  and  unwearied,  in  his  guarded  tml. 

Full  are  thy  cities  with  the  sons  of  Art ; 
And  trade  and  joy,  in  every  busy  street, 
Mingling  are  heard ;  e'en  Drudgery  himself, 
As  at  the  car  be  sweats,  or  dusty  hews 
The  palace  stone,  looks  gay.    Thy  crowded  porta, 
Where  rising  masts  an  endless  prospect  yield, 
With  labour  bum,  and  echo  to  the  shouts 
Of  hurried  sailor,  as  he  hearty  waves 
His  last  adieu,  and  loosening  every  sheet, 
Resigns  the  spreading  vessel  to  the  wind. 

Bold,  firm,  and  graceful  are  thy  generous  youth, 
By  hardship  sinew'd,  and  by  danger  fired. 
Scattering  the  nations  where  they  go;  and  first 
Or  on  the  listed  plain,  or  stormy  seas. 
Mild  are  thy  glories  too,  as  o'er  the  plans 
Of  thriving  peace  thy  thoughtful  sires  preside; 
In  genius,  and  substantial  learning,  high ;  W7  r 
For  every  virtue,  every  worth  renown'd ; 
Sincere,  plain-hearted,  hospitable,  kind ; 
Yet  like  the  mustering  thunder  when  provoked, 
The  dread  of  tyrants,  and  the  sole  resource 
Of  those  that  under  grim  oppression  groan. 

Thy  sons  of  Glory  many !    Alfred  thine, 
In  whom  the  splendour  of  heroic  war. 
And  more  heroic  peace,  when  goveru'd  well, 
Combine ;  whose  hallow'd  name  the  Virtues  saint. 
And  his  own  Muses  love ;  the  best  of  kings  f 
With  him  thy  Edwards  and  thy  Henries  shine, 
N^ames  dear  to  fame ;  the  first  who  deepimpress'd 
On  haughty  Gaul  the  terror  of  thy  arms,    / '  <*  ^/ 
That  awes  ner  genius  stilL    In  statesmen  thou, 
And  patriots,  fertile.    Thine  a  steady  More, 
V^hOj  with  a  generous  though  mistaken  teal, 
Withstood  a  brutal  tyrant's  useful  rage, 
Like  Goto  firm,  like  Aristides  just, 
Uke  rigid  Cindnnatus  nobly  poor,  { ^  /  V  C 


A  dauoUesB  soul  erect,  who  simled  on  death. 
Frugal  and  wise,  a  Wahdngham  is  thine, 
A  Drake,  who  made  thee  mistress  of  the  deep^ 
And  bore  thy  name  in  thunder  round  the  waM. 
Then  flamed  thy  spirit  high :  but  who  can  speaik 
The  numerous  worthies  of  the  Maiden  Reign  ? 
In  Raleigh  mark  their  every  ^ry  mix'd; 
Raleigh,  thesoourgeof  Spain  1  whosebreastwltha 
The  sage,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero  bum'd, 
Nor  sunk  his  vigour,  when  a  coward-reign  /S  ' 
The  warrior  fettefd,  and  at  last  resigned, 
To  glut  the  vengisanoe  of  a  vanquish'd  foo. 
Then  active  still  and  unrestrain'd,  his  mind 
Explored  the  vast  extent  of  ages  past, 
And  with  his  prison-honrB  emich'd  the  world ; 
Yet  found  no  times,  in  all  the  long  research, 
So  glorious,  or  so  base,  as  those  he  proved. 
In  which  he  conquer'd,  and  in  which  be  bted. 
Nor  can  the  Muse  the  gallant  Sidney  paM, 
The  plume  of  war  I  with  early  lauieb  crown'd 
The  lover's  myrtle,  and  the  poet's  bay.        /  '     ' 
A  Hampden  too  is  thine,  illustrious  land, 
Wise,  strenuous,  firm,  of  unsubmitting  sool. 
Who  stemm'd  the  torrent  of  a  downward  age 
To  slavery  prone,  and  bade  thee  rise  again. 
In  all  thy  native  pomp  of  fireedom  bold. 
Bright,  at  his  call,  thy  Age  of  Men  efiblged, 
Of  Men  on  whom  late  time  a  kindling  eye 
Shall  turn,  and  tyrants  tremble  while  they  read. 
Bring  every  sweetest  flower,  and  let  me  strew 
The  grave  where  Russel  hos ;  whose  tempered  fafeed 
With  calmest  cheerfulness  for  thee  resigned,  /  T  ' 
Stain'd  the  sad  annals  of  a  giddy  reign ; 
Aiming  at  lawless  power,  though  meanly  sunk 
In  loose  inglorious  luxury.    With  him 
His  friend,  the  British  Cassius,*  fearless  hied ; 
Of  high  determined  spirit,  roughly  brave, 
By  ancient  learning  to  the  enlighten'd  love 
Of  ancient  freedom  warm'd.    Fair  thy  renown 
In  awful  sages  and  in  noble  balds;  ''   ' 

Soon  as  the  light  of  dawning  Sdenoe  spread 
Her  orient  ray,  and  waked  the  Muses'  song. 
Thine  is  a  Baocm ;  hapless  in  his  choice, 
Unfit  to  stand  the  civil  storm  of  state, 
And  through  the  smooth  barbarity  of  courts, 
With  firm  but  pliant  virtue,  forward  still 
To  urge  his  course :  him  for  the  studious  shade 
KiiiJ  Nature  Ibrm'd,  deep,  oomMshensive,  deax^ 
Exact,  and  elegant :  in  one  rich  soul, 
Plato,  the  Stagyrite,  and  Tully  join'd.         /  ' 
The  great  deliverer  he !  who  from  the  gloom 
Of  doister'd  monks,  and  jargon-teaic^ing  schoob 
Let  forth  the  true  j^osophy,  there  long 
Held  in  the  magic  chain  of  words  and  fonn^ 
And  definitions  void:  he  led  her  forth, 
Daughter  of  Heaven!  that  slow-asoendiaig  stiU, 
Investigating  sure  the  chain  of  things^ 
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With  radiant  finger  points  to  Heaven  again. 
The  generous  Ashley*  thine,  the  friend  of  man; 
Who  scanned  his  nature  with  a  hrother's  eye, 
His  weakness  prompt  to  shade,  to  raise  his  aim, 
To  touch  the  finer  movements  of  the  mind,  /Ss :' 
And  with  the  moral  heauty  charm  the  heart. 
Why  need  I  naiiie  thy  Boyle,  whose  pious  search 
Amid  the  dark  recesses  of  his  works, 
The  great  Creator  sought?  And  why  thy  Locke, 
Who  made  the  whole  internal  world  his  ownl 
Let  Newton,  pure  intelligence,  whom  Qod 
To  mortals  lent,  to  trace  His  boundless  works 
Fiom  laws  sublimely  simple,  speak  thy  fimie 
In  all  pailoaophy.    For  lofty  sense,  fS'Qf 

Creative  fancy,  and  inspection  keen 
Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart, 
Is  not  wild  Shakspeaie  thine  and  Nature's  boast  1 
Is  not  each  great,  each  amiable  Muse 
Of  classic  ages  in  thy  Milton  metl 
A  genius  universal  as  his  theme; 
Astonishing  as  chaos,  as  the  bloom 
Of  blowing  Eden  fair,  as  Heaven  sublime ! 
Nor  shall  my  verse  that  elder  bard  forget,  /^J^ 
Tlie  gentle  Spenser,  fancy's  pleasing  son; 
Who,  like  a  copious  river,  pour'd  his  song 
O'er  all  the  mazes  of  enchanted  ground; 
Nor  thee,  his  ancient  master,  laughing  sage, 
Chaucer,  whose  native  manners^painting  verse, 
Well  moralised,  shines  through  the  gothic  cloud 
Of  Ume  and  language  o'er  thy  genius  thrown. 

May  my  song  soften  as  thy  daughters  I, 
Britannia,  hail !  for  beauty  is  their  own, 
The  feeling  heart,  simplicity  of  life,  /Tf  0 

And  elegance  and  taste :  the  faultless  form, 
Shaped  by  the  hand  of  harmony;  the  cheek. 
Where  the  live  crimson,  through  the  native  white 
Soft-shooting,  o'er  the  face  difikses  bloom, 
And  every  nameless  grace;  the  parted  lip, 
Like  the  red  rose  bud  moist  with  morning  dew^ 
Breathing  defight ;  and,  under  flowing  jet, 
Or  sunny  ringlets,  or  of  drcling  brown, 
The  neck  slight-shaded,  and  the  swelling  breast; 
The  look  re^stless,  piercing  to  the  soul,  IT^o 
And  by  the  soul  inform'd,  when  dress'd  in.  love 
She  sits  high  smiling  in  the  ccmscious  ey«. 

Island  of  bliss!  amid  the  subject  seas, 
That  thunder  round  thy  rocky  coast,  set  up. 
At  once  the  wonder,  terror,  and  delight 
Of  distant  nations;  whose  remotest  shoves 
Can  soon  be  shaken  by  thy  naval  arm; 
Not  to  be  shook  thyself,  but  all  assaults 
Baffling,  as  thy  hoar  clifis  the  loud  sea-wave. 

O  Thoa!  by  whose  Almighty  nod  the  scale 
Of  empire  rises,  or  alternate  falls,  t  €of 

Send  forth  the  saving  Virtues  round  the  land, 
In  bright  patrol:  wbite  Peace  and  social  Love; 
The  tender4ooking  Charity,  intent 
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On  gentledeeds,  and  shedding  tears  through  smiles; 
Undaunted  Truth,  and  I^gnity  of  mind: 
Courage  composed,  and  keen :  sound  Temperance. 
Healthful  in  heart  and  look;  dear  Chastity, 
With  blushes  reddening  as  she  moves  alon^ 
Disorder'd  at  the  deep  regard  she  dravrs;. 
Roligh  Industry;  Activity  untirad,  f  C  'w 

With  copious  life  inform'd,  aiid  all  awake: 
While  in  the  radiant  front,  superior  shines 
That  first  paternal  virtue,  Public  Zeal; 
Who  throws  o'er  all  an  equal  wide  survey, 
And,  ever  musing  on  the  common  weal. 
Still  labours  glorious  with  some  great  deagn. 

Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degrecsi, 
Just  o'er  the  verge  of  day.  The  shifting  clouds 
Assembled  gay,  a  richly  gorgeous  train,  ^ 

In  all  their  pomp  attend  his  setting  throne.  ■  ^^  9 
Air,  earth,  and  ocean,  smile  immense.  And  now, 
As  if  his  weary  chariot  sought  the  bowers 
Of  Amphitritd,  and  her  tending  nymphs, 
(So  Grecian  faUe  sung)  he  dips  his  orb; 
Now  half-immersed;  and  now  a  gulden  curve 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  then  total  disappears. 

For  ever  running  an  enchanted  round 
Passes  the  day,  deceitful,  vain,  and  void; 
As  fleets  the  vision  o'er  the  formful  brain. 
This  moment  hurrying  wild  the  impaasion'd  soul 
The  next  in  nothing  lost.    'Tis  so  to  him,    /  C  7X 
The  dreamer  of  this  earth,  an  idle  blank: 
A  sight  of  horror  to  the  cruel  wretch. 
Who  all  day  bug  in  sordid  pfeasure  rall'd, 
Himself  a  useless  load,  has  squander'd  vile. 
Upon  his  scoundrel  train,  what  might  have  cheer'd 
A  drooping  family  of  modest  worth. 
But  to  the  generous  still-improving  mind, 
That  gives  the  hopeless  heart  to  sing  for  joy, 
Difiusmg  kind  beneficence  around,  fi^' 

Boastleas,  as  now  descends  the  silent  dew; 
To  him  the  long  review  of  order'd  life 
Is  inward  rapture,  only  to  be  felt. 

ConfiMBi'd  from  yonder  sbw-extinguish'd  dondi^ 
All  ether  softening,  sober  Evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air ; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.  First  this 
She  sends  on  earth;  then  that  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  soft  behind;  and  then  a  deeper  still. 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round,     '  i  i  '/ 
To  close  the  face  of  things.    A  fresher  gate 
Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream. 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  com, 
While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeie, 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.    The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  Nature  nought  disdains:  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  dothe  the  coming  year. 
From  field  to  field  the  feather'd  seed  she  wingp 

His  fi>lded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home  '-  ^" 
Hies,  merry-hearted;  and  by  turns  relieve» 
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The  ruddy  milk-maid  of  her  brimming  pail; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart, 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-miz'd  anguish  means, 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onward  they  pass,  o'ermany  a  panting  height, 
And  valley  sunk,  and  unfrequented;  where  fij^ 
At  fall  of  eve  the  fiury  people  throng. 
In  various  game,  and  revelry,  to  pass 
The  summer  night,  as  village  stories  tell. 
But  far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urged 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.    The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd;  whose  mournful  chambers  hold, 
^So  night-struck  Fancy  dreams,  the  yelling  ghost. 
^   Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge,  li^^ 
The  glow-worm  tights  his  gem ;  and  through  the 

dark 
A  moving  radiance  twinkles.    Evening  yields 
The  world  to  Night;  not  in  her  winter-robe 
Of  massy  stygian  woof,  but  loose  array'd 
In  mantle  dun.    A  faint  erroneous  ray, 
Glanced  from  the  imperfect  surfaces  of  things, 
Flings  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye; 
While  wavering  woods,  and  villages,  and  streams, 
And  rocks,  and  mountun-tops,  that  long  retained 
The  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimming  scene, 
Uncertain  if  beheld.    Sudden  to  Heaven      '^f/ 
Thence  weary  vision  turns;  where,  leading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Sweet  Venus  shines;  and  from  her  genial  rise, 
When  day-light  sickens  till  it  springs  afresh, 
Unrival'd  reigns  the  fairest  lamp  of  Night. 
As  thus  the  eflulgence  tremulous  I  drink, 
jj^th  cherish'd  gaze,  the  lambent  lightnings  shoot 
Across  the  sky ;  or  horizontal  dart 
In    wondrous   shapes:    by   fearful   murmuring 

crowds  noo 

Portentous  deem'd.    Amid  the  radiant  orbs. 
That  more  than  deck,  that  animate  the  sky. 
The  life-infusing  suns  of  other  worlds: 
Lo!  from  the  dread  immensity  of  space 
Returning,  with  accelerated  course, 
The  rushing  comet  to  the  sun  descends ; 
And  as  he  sinks  below  the  shading  earth. 
With  awfiil  train  projected  o*er  the  heavens, 
The  guilty  nations  tremble.    But,  above 
Those  superstitious  horrors  that  enslave      J^  i  c 
The  fond  sequacious  herd,  to  mystic  faith 
And  blind  amazement  prone,  the  enlighten'd  few, 
Whose  godlike  miiids  philosophy  exalts. 
The  glorious  stranger  hail.    They  feel  a  joy 
Divinely  great;  they  in  their  powers  exult. 
That  wondrous  force  of  thought,  which  mounting 

spurns 
This  dusky  spot,  and  measures  all  the  sky; 
Wbiie.  from  his  far  excursion  through  the  wilds 
O)  »MiTren  other,  faithful  to  his  time. 


They  seethe  blazing  wonder  rise  anew,     /  y  T 
In  seeming  terror  clad,  but  kindly  bent 
To  work  tho  will  of  all-sustaining  Love: 
From  his  huge  vapoury  train  perhaps  t08b^» 
Reviving  moisture  on  the  numerous  orbs, 
Through  which  his  long  ellipsis  wind;  periiapa 
To  lend  new  fuel  to  declining  suns, 
To  tight  up  worlds,  and  feed  the  eternal  £itt. 
With  thee,  serene  Philosophy,  with  thee, 
And  thy  bright  garland,  let  me  crown  my  songt 
Effusivesourceof  evidence,  and  truth!      /  .    -    "» 
A  lustre  shedding  o*er  the  ennobled  mind, 
Stronger  than  summer-noon;  and  pure  as  that, 
Whose  mild  vibrations  sooth  the  parted  soul. 
New  to  the  dawning  of  celestial  day. 
Hence  through  her  nourished  powers,  enlarged  bv 

thee, 
She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride. 
Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires, 
That  bind   the  fluttering  crowd;    and,   angd- 

wing'd, 
The  heights  of  science  and  of  virtue  gains, 
Where  all  is  calm  and  clear;  with  Nature  round. 
Or  in  the  starry  regions,  or  the  abyss,       ^  "* '  /  ' 
To  Reason's  and  to  Fancy's  eye  displayed: 
The  First  up-tracing,  firom  the  dreary  void, 
The  chain  of  causes  and  effects  to  Him, 
The  world-producing  Essence,  who  alone 
Possesses  being;  while  the  Last  receives 
The  whole  magnificence  of  heaven  and  earth, 
And  every  beauty,  deticate  or  bold, 
Obvious  or  more  remote,  with  tivelier  sense, 
Diffusive  painted  on  the  rapid  mind.         /  '  :   '' 

Tutor'd  by  thee,  hence  Poctiy  exalts 
Her  voice  to  ages ;  and  informs  the  page 
With  music,  image,  sentiment,  and  thought, 
Never  to  die  i  the  treasure  of  mankind ! 
Their  highest  honour,  and  their  truest  joy ! 

Without  thee  what  were  unenlightened  Mani 
A  savage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wikk, 
In  quest  of  prey;  and  with  the  unfashion*d  far 
Rough-clad;  devoid  of  every  finer  art. 
And  elegance  of  life.    Nor  happiness       /  ^  ''.  :> 
Domestic,  mix'd  of  tenderness  and  care, 
Nor  moral  excellence,  nor  social  btiss. 
Nor  guardian  law  were  his;  nor  various  skill 
To  turn  the  furrow,  or  to  guide  the  tool 
Mechanic;  nor  the  heaven-conducted  prow 
Of  navigation  bold,  that  fearless  braves 
The  burning  tine  or  dares  the  wintry  pole; 
Mother  severe  of  infinite  delights! 
Nothing,  save  ra|nne,  indolence,  and  guile, 
And  woes  on  woes,  a  still-revolving  train !  f'?^,') 
Yfiioae  horrid  circle  had  made  human  tife 
Than  non-existence  worse :  but,  taught  by  thae 
Ours  are  tho  plans  of  policy  and  peace ; 
To  Uve  like  brothers,  and  conjunctive  all 
Embellish  life.    While  thus  laborious  crowds 
Ply  the  tough  oar,  Philosophy  dif^cts         ^  ?  T  « 
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lf>om  Hewrcn's  IMgh  oog»  the  fiuce  effidgenoe 

shook 
Of  parting  Summer,  a  aerener  blue, 
With  golden  hght  enliven'd,  wide  investii 
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Still  unexerted,  in  the  conscious  bieast, 
Slept  the  lethaigic  powera;  Corruption  still, 
Voracious,  swallow'd  what  the  lih^l  haiiiS 
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The  ruling  helm ;  or  like  the  liberal  breath 

Of  potent  Heayen,  invisible,  the  sail 

Swells  ont,  and  bears  the  inferior  world  along. 

Nor  to  this  evanescent  speck  of  earth      hfto 
Poorly  confined,  the  radiant  tracts  on  high 
Ave  her  exalted  range ;  intent  to  gaze 
Creation  through;  and,  from  that  full  complex 
Oi  never  ending  wonders,  to  cf  nceive 
Of  the  Sole  Being  right,  who  spoke  the  Word, 
And  Nature  moved  complete.    With  inward 

view, 
Thence  on  the  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  turns 
Her  eye ;  and  instant,  at  her  powerful  glance, 
The  obedient  phantoms  vanish  or  appear;  ^'f-d 


Compound,  divide,  and  into  order  shift,      ^^90 

Each  to  his  rank,  firom  plain  perception  up 

To  the  fair  forms  of  Fancy's  fleeting  train : 

To  reason  then,  deducing  truth  from  truth ; 

And  notion  quite  abstract;  where  first  begins 

The  world  of  spirits,  action  all,  and  life 

Unfettcr'd,  and  unmizt    But  here  the  cloud, 

(So  wills  Eternal  Providence)  sits  deep. 

Enough  for  us  to  know  that  this  dark  state 

In  wa3rward  passions  lost  and  vain  pursuits,  i  ^<^-0 

This  Infiuicy  of  Being,  cannot  prove  /t^O 

The  final  issue  of  the  works  of  God, 

By  ^imdless  Love  and  perfect  Wisdom  form'd, 

And  ever  rising  with  the  rising  mind 
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INSCRIBED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  ARTHUR  ONSLOW,  ESCL 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  C01fM0N& 


The  subject  proposed. 


ARGUMENT. 

)posea  AddmB(>d  to  Mr.  Onslow.  A  prospect  of  the  Fields  ready  for  Harvest  Reflections  In  nraiae 
ofloduatiT  raised  by  that  ^«v-  Reaping.  A  Tale  relative  to  it  A  Harvest  Storm.  StiootingandHuminff;  their  Dortn- 
rity.  A  ludicrous  account  of  Foxliunting.  A  view  of  an  Orchard.  Wall  Fruit  A  Vineyaid.  A  description  of  Foga^ 
frequent  in  the  latter  part  of  Autumn :  whence  a  digrcselon,  inquiring  into  the  rise  of  Fountains  and  Rivers.  Birds  of  sea- 
son considered,  that  now  shift  their  Habitatioa  The  prodigious  number  of  them  that  cover  the  Northern  and  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland.  Hence  a  view  of  the  Country.  A  prospect  of  the  discoloured,  fading  Woods.  After  a  gentle  dusky  day, 
MoooJigtit.  Autumnal  Meteors.  Morning :  to  which  succeeds  a  calm,  pure,  sunshiny  Day,  such  as  usually  shuts  up  the 
season.  The  Harvest  being  gathered  In,  the  0>untry  dissolved  in  joy.  The  whole  concludes  with  a  FUnegyric  on  a  philo 
tophical  Country  Life. 


3rown*d  with  the  sickle  and  the  whcaten  sheaf, 
While  Autumn,  nodding  o'er  the  yellow  plain, 
Comes  jovial  on ;  the  Doric  reed  once  more, 
Well  pleas'd,  I  tune.    Whate'er  the  wintry  frost 
Nitrous  prepared ;  the  various  bloesom'd  Spring 
Put  in  white  promise  forth ;  and  Siunmcr-suns 
Concocted  strong,  rush  boundless  now  to  view. 
Full,  perfect  all,  and  swell  my  glorious  theme. 

Onslow!  the  Muse,  ambitious  of  thy  name, 
To  grace,  inspire,  and  dignify  her  song, 
Would  from  the  public  voice  thy  gentle  ear 
A  while  engage.    Thy  noble  cares  she  knows. 
The  patriot  virtues  that  dbtend  thy  thought. 
Spread  on  thy  front,  and  in  thy  bosom  glow ; 
While  listening  senates  hang  upon  thy  tongue, 
Devolving  through  the  maze  of  eloquence 
A  roll  of  periods,  sweeter  than  her  song. 
But  she  too  pants  for  public  virtue,  she, 
Though  weak  of  power,  yet  strong  in  ardent  wiU, 
Whene'er  her  country  rushes  on  her  heart, 
Assumes  a  bolder  note,  and  fondly  tries 
To  mix  the  patriot's  with  the  poet's  flame. 

When  the  bright  Virgin  gives  the  beauteous 
days. 
And  Libra  weighs  in  equal  scales  the  year ; 
From  Heaven's  high  cope  the  fierce  effulgence 

sh>k>k 
Of  parting  Summer,  a  serener  blue. 
With  golden  light  enliven'd,  wide  invests 
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The  happy  worid.    Attempered  suns  arise, 
Sweet-beapn'd,  and  shedding  oft  through  lucid 

clouds 
A  pleasing  calm;  while  broad,  and  brown,  bekvw 
Extensive  harvests  hang  the  heavy  head. 
Rich,  silent,  deep,  they  stand ;  for  not  a  gale 
Rolls  its  light  billows  o'er  the  bending  plain ; 
A  calm  of  plenty!  till  the  raffled  air 
Falls  from  its  poise,  and  gives  the  breeze  to  blow. 
Rent  is  the  fleecy  mantle  of  the  sky; 
The  clouds  fly  difieront;  and  the  sudden  sun 
By  fits  effulgent  gilds  the  illumined  field, 
And  black  by  fits  the  shadows  sweep  along 
A  gaily  chequered  heart-expanding  view. 
Far  as  the  circling  eye  can  shoot  around. 
Unbounded  tossing  in  a  flood  of  com, 
These  aro  thy  blessings.  Industry!  rough  power! 
Whom  labour  still  attends,  and  sweat,  and  pain 
Yet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art. 
And  all  the  soft  civility  of  life: 
Raiser  of  human  kind  I  by  Naturo  cast. 
Naked,  and  helpless^  out  amid  the  woods 
And  wilds,  to  rude  inclement  elements; 
With  various  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 
Implanted,  and  profusely  pour'd  aiound 
Materials  infinite,  but  idle  all. 
Still  unexcrted,  in  the  conscious  bieast, 
Slept  the  lethargic  powers;  Corruption  stUl, 
Voracious,  swallow'd  what  the  liberal  hand 
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Of  bounty  seatter'd  o'er  thb  savage  year: 
Ajid  still  the  sad  barbarian,  nmng,  mix'd 
"With  beasts  of  prey ;  or  for  his  acorn  meal 
Fought  the  fierce  Uukj  boar;  a  shivering  wretch! 
Aghast,  and  comfordeas,  when  the  Meak  north, 
With  Winter  charged.  Jet  the  miz'd  tempest  fly, 
Hail,  rain,  and  snow,  and  Intter-breathing  irost : 
Then  to  the  shelter  of  the  hut  he  fled; 
And  tho  wild  season,  sordid,  pined  away. 
Vox  home  he  had  not;  home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peaee  and  plenty,  where, 
Supporting  and  supported,  po&h'd  friends, 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. 
But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  fell, 
E'en  desolate  in  crowds;  and  thus  his  days 
Roll'd  heavy,  dark,  and  unenjoy'd  along: 
A  waste  of  time!  till  Indus^y  approach'd, 
And  roused  him  from  his  miserable  sloth : 
EQs  &culties  unfolded;  pointed  out, 
Where  lavish  Natme  the  Erecting  hand 
Of  art  demanded;  show'd  him  how  to  raise 
EUs  feeble  force  by  the  mechanic  powers, 
To  dig  the  mineral  from  the  vaulted  earth, 
On  what  to  turn  the  piercing  rage  of  fire. 
On  what  the  tonent,  and  the  gathered  blast; 
Ghive  the  tall  ancient  forest  to  his  axe; 
Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood,  and  hew  the  stone, 
TUl  by  degrees  the  finished  fkbric  rose ;  • 
Tore  from  his  limlis  the  blood-poUuted  fur, 
And  wrapt  them  in  the  woolly  vestment  warm, 
Or  bright  in  glossy  silk,  and  flowing  lawn; 
With  wholesome  viands  fill'd  his  table,  pour'd 
The  generous  glass  around,  inspired  to  wake 
The  life-refining  soul  of  decent  wit: 
Nor  stopp'd  at  barren  bare  necessity; 
But  still  advancing  bolder,  led  him  on 
To  pomp,  to  pleasure,  elegance,  and  grace; 
And,  breathing  high  ambition  through  his  soul, 
Set  science,  wisdom,  gloiy,  in  his  view. 
And  bade  him  be  the  Lord  of  ail  below. 

Then  gathering  men  their  natural  powwa  com- 
bined. 
And  form'd  a  Public;  to  the  general  good 
Submitting,  aiming,  and  conducting  all. 
For  this  the  Patriot-CottneU  met,  the  flxll, 
The  free,  and  fairly  represented  Whole; 
For  this  they  pknn'd  the  holy  gnavdian  laws, 
Distinguish'd  orders,  animated  aits, 
And  with  joint  fofoeO[q)feMion  chaining,  set 
Imperial  Justice  at  the  helm;  yet  still 
To  them  acooontabla:  nor  slavish  dream'd 
That  tcniing  nuUions  nrast  resign  their  weal, 
And  all  the  honey  of  their  search,  to  such 
Ac  for  themselves  akme  themselves  have  raised. 

Hence  every  form  of  cullivaied  life 
In  order  set,  protected,  and  inspired, 
Into  perfection  wrought    Uniting  all, 
Soci67gxew  numerous,  higii,  polite, 
And  hap^iy.    Nut  w  of  art !  the  city  luir'd 


In  beauteous  pride  her  tower-encircled  head; 
And,  stretching  street  on  street,  by 

drew, 
From  twining  woody  haunts,  or  the  tough  jeiw 
To  bows  stanong^training,  her  aspiring  sons. 
Then  Commerce  brought  into  the  public 
The  busy  merchant;  the  \Ag  waidiouse  hoflt; 
Raised  tiie  strong  crane;  choked  up  the 

street 
With  foreign  plenty;  and  thy  stream,  O  Thameii 
Large,  gentle,  deep,  majestic,  king  of  floods! 
Chose  for  his  grand  resort    On  either  hand^ 
Like  a  long  wintry  forest,  groves  of  masts 
Shot  up  their  spires;  the  bellying  sheet  between 
Possessed  the  breezy  void;  the  sooty  hulk 
Steer'd  sluggish  on;  the  splendid  harge  along 
Row'd,  regular,  to  harmony;  around. 
The  boat,  light-skimming,  stretch'd  its  oaiy 
While  deep  the  various  voice  of  fervent  toil 
From  bank  to  bank  increased;  vdience  ribb'd  with 

oak, 
To  bear  the  British  thunder,  black,  and  bold, 
The  roaring  vessel  rush'd  into  the  main. 

Then  too  the  pillar'd  dome,  magnific,  heaved 
Its  ample  roof;  and  Luxury  within 
Pour'd  out   her   gUttexixig  stores:   the  own 

smooth. 
With  glowing  life  protuberant,  to  the  view 
Embodied  rose;  the  statue  seem'd  tohrsathe, 
And  soften  into  flesh;  beneath  the  touch 
Of  forming  art,  imaginatbn-flush'd. 

All  is  the  gift  of  Industry;  whate'er 
Exalts,  embellishes,  and  renders  lifo 
I>elightful.    Pensive  Winter  dieer'd  by  him 
Sits  at  the  social  fire^  and  happy  hears 
The  excluded  tempest  idly  rams  along; 
His  hardened  fingers  deck  the  gaudy  Spiing; 
Without  him  Summer  were  an  arid  waste; 
Nor  to  the  Autumnal  months  could  thus 
Those  full,  mature,  immeasurable  stores, 
That,  waving  round,  recall  my  wandering  waog. 

Soon  as  the  morning  trembles  o'er  the  sky. 
And,  unperoeived,  unfolds  the  spreading  day; 
Before  the  ripen'd  field  the  reapers  stand, 
In  fair  array,  each  by  the  lass  he  loves, 
To  bear  the  rougher  part,  and  mitigate 
By  nameless  gentle  ofllces  her  toil. 
At  once  they  stoop,  and  swell  the  lusty  sheavM ; 
While  through  their  cheerful  band  the  rural  talk. 
The  rural  scandal,  and  the  rural  jest, 
Fly  harmless,  to  deceive  the  tedious  time, 
And  steal  unfelt  the  sultry  hours  away. 
Behind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  the  riiock«; 
And,  conscious,  glancing  oft  on  every  side 
His  sated  eye,  feels  his  heart  heave  with  joy. 
The  gleaners  spread  around,  and  hero  and  thevr. 
Spike  after  spike,  thdr  scanty  harvest  pick. 
Be  not  too  narrow,  husbandmen !  but  ffing 
From  the  full  sheaf,  wtA  charitable  stealth. 
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The  libena  handful    Think,  oh  giatefol  think  t 
How  good  the  God  of  Harveitisto  jou; 
Who  poun abundance  o'er  your  flowing  fields; 
While  these  unhappy  paitnen  of  your  kind 
Wide^iover  round  you,  like  the  ibwls  of  heaven, 
And  ask  their  humUe  dole.    The  various  turns 
Of  fortune  ponder ;  that  your  sons  may  want 
What  now,  with  hard  reluctance,  faint,  ye  give. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends; 
And  Fortune  smiled,  deoeifeful,  on  her  Urth. 
For,  in  her  helpless  years  depnved  of  all, 
Of  every  Btay,  save  Innocence  and  Heaven, 
She  with  her  widow'd  mother,  feeble,  old, 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale; 
By  sditude  and  deep  surrounding  shades. 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  concealed. 
Together  thus  they  shunn'd  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  me^ 
From  giddy  passion  and  low-minded  pride : 
Almost  on  Nature's  common  bounty  fed ; 
Like  the  gay  birds  that  sung  them  to  repose, 
Content,  and  careJews  of  to-morrow's  fiure. 
Her  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rose, 
When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves ;  unstain'd  and  pore 
As  is  the  lily,  or  the  mountain  snow. 
The  modest  Virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes, 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowen : 
Or  when  the  moumfiil  tale  her  mother  told. 
Of  what  her  faithless  fortune  promised  once, 
Thriird  in  her  thought,  they,  like  the  dewy  star 
Of  evenmg,  shone  in  tears.    A  native  grace 
Sat  fair^proportion'd  on  her  poiish'd  limbs, 
VeiI'd  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire, 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress ;  ibr  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is  when  unadom'd,  adom'd  the  most 
Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  Beauty's  self, 
Recluse  amid  the  close-emboweiing  wood& 
As  in  the  hoUow  breast  of  Appenine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  endiding  hills^ 
A  mjrxtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild ; 
So  flouiish'd  blooming,  and  unsem  by  all. 
The  sweet  Lavinia ;  till,  st  length,  compeU'd 
By  strong  Necessity's  supreme  command, 
With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  vneni 
To  glean  Palenxm's  fieUs.    The  pride  of  swains 
*  Palemon  was,  the  generous,  and  the  rk^ ; 
Who  led  the  rural  life  in  aU  its  joy 
And  elegance,  such  as  Arrjidian  soQg 
Transmits  from  aneiont  unoorrapted  times; 
When  tyrant  custom  had  not  shackled  man, 
But  free  to  follow  Natnve  was  the  mode. 
He  then,  his  fancy  with  autumnal  scenes 
Amusing,  chanced  beskie  his  reaper-train 
To  walk,  when  poor  Lavinia  drew  his  eye ; 
fJnoonscknis  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 


With  unafieeted  blushel  from  his  gaie : 
He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 
The  charms  her  downneast  modesty  conoeal'd. 
That  very  moment  love  and  chaste  desire 
Sprung  in  his  bosom,  to  himself  unknown ; 
For  still  the  world  prevail'd  and  its  dread  lau^ 
Which  scaroe  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn, 
Should  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  the  field ; 
And  thus  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  sigh'd:— 

"  What  pity !  that  so  delicate  a  form, 
By  beauty  kindled,  where  enlivening  sense 
And  more  than  vulgar  goodness  seem  to  dwell. 
Should  be  devoted  to.  the  rude  embrace 
Of  some  indecent  down !    She  kioks,  "vr^hinkif 
Of  old  Acasto's  line;  and  to  my  mind 
Recalls  that  patron  of  my  happy  lifi.*. 
From  whom  my  liberal  fortune  took  its  rise ; 
Now  to  the  dust  gone  down;  his  houses,  lands. 
And  once  fair-spreading  family,  dissolved. 
'Tis  said  that  in  some  lone  obscure  retieat, 
Urged  by  remembrance  sad,  and  decent  pride, 
Far  from  those  scenes  which  knew  their  better  days, 
His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  livo, 
Whom  yet  my  fruitless  search  could  never  find. 
Romantic  wish !  would  this  the  daughter  were  !* 

When,  strict  inquiring,  from  herself  he  found 
She  was  the  same,  the  daughter  of  his  friend, 
Of  bountiful  Acasto ;  who  can  speak 
The  mingled  passions  that  surprised  his  heart. 
And  through  his  nerves  in  shivering  transport  ran  1 
Then  blazed  his  smother'd  flame,  avow'd,  and  bold; 
And  as  he  view'd  her,  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Love,  gratitude,  and  pity  wept  at  once. 
Confused,  and  frighten'd  at  his  sudden  tears, 
Her  rising  beauties  flush'd  a  higher  bloom 
As  thus  Palemon,  passionate  and  just, 
Poufd  out  the  pious  rapture  of  his  soul ' 

'*  And  art  thou  then  Acasto's  dear  remains  1 
She,  whom  my  restless  gratitude  has  sought, 
So  long  in  vain  7    O  heavens  I  the  very  same, 
The  soften'd  image  of  my  noble  fpend; 
Alive  his  every  look,  his  every  feature, 
More  elegantly  touch'd.    Sweeter  than  Sfmng  I 
Thou  sole  surviving  Uossom  from  the  root 
That  nourish'd  up  my  fortune !  say,  ah  wbete 
In  what  sequBSter'd  desert  hast  thou  drawn 
The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  Heaven^ 
Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  fajr; 
Though  Poverty's  cold  wind  and  crushing  rain 
Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  years? 
O  let  me  now  into  a  richer  soil 
Transplant  thee  sale!  where  vernal  suns  and 

showers 
Difiuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence; 
And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride  and  joy  1 
111  it  befits  thee,  oh,  it  ill  befits 
Acasto's  daughter,  lus,  whose  openstoies, 
Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart 
The  father  of  a  country,  thus  to  pick 
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The  veiy  lefbw  jf  flioe^  harrest  fields, 
Which  fiom  hk  boanteoos  firiendthip  I  enjoy. 
Then  throw  that  shamefiil  pittance  firom  thy  hand, 
Bat  ill  applied  to  each  a  nigged  tadc ; 
The  fields,  the  maater,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine; 
If  to  the  TaxioiM  bfeaangs  which  thy  house 
Has  on  me  larish'd,  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss, 
That  dearest  bliss,  the  power  of  blessing  thee!" 

Here  ceased  the  youth :  yet  still  his  speaking  eje 
Expressed  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  soul. 
With  conscious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love, 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  raised. 
Nor  waited  he  reply.    Won  by  the  charm 
Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blushed  consent. 
The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought. 
While,  pierced  with  anxious  thought,  she  pined 

away 
The  lonely  moments  for  Lavinia's  fate; 
Amazed,  and  scarce  believing  what  she  heard, 
Joy  seized  her  wither'd  veins,  and  one  bright  gleam 
Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hours: 
tfoi  less  enraptured  than  the  happy  pair; 
Who  flourish*d  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  reared 
A  numerous  oflspring,  lovely  like  themselves. 
And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round. 

Defeating  oft  the  labours  of  the  year. 
The  sultry  south  collects  a  potent  blast. 
At  first,  the  groves  are  scarcely  seep  to  stir 
Their  trembling  tops;  and  a  still  murmur  runs 
Along  the  soft-inclining  fields  of  com. 
But  as  the  aSrial  tempest  fuller  swells, 
And  in  one  mighty  stream,  invisible. 
Immense,  the  whole  excited  atmosphere 
Impetuous  rushes  o'er  the  sounding  world ; 
Strain'd  to  the  root,  the  stooping  forest  pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves. 
High  beat,  the  circling  mountains  eddy  in, 
Froin  the  bare  wild,  the  dissipated  storm. 
And  send  it  in  a  torrent  down  the  vale. 
Exposed,  and  naked,  to  its  utmost  rage. 
Through  all  the  sea  of  harvest  rolling  round, 
The  billowy  plain  fioats  veide;  nor  can  evade. 
Though  pliant  to  the  blast,  its  seizing  force; 
Or  whirVd  in  air,  or  into  vacant  chaff 
Shook  waste.    And  sometimes  too  a  burst  of  rain. 
Swept  from  the  black  horizon,  broad,  descends 
In  one  continuous  fiood.    Still  over  head 
The  mingling  tempest  weaves  its  gloom,  and  still 
The  deluge  deepens;  till  the  fields  around 
lAe  sunk,  and  flatted,  in  the  sordid  wave. 
Hudder.,  the  ditches  swell;  the  meadows  swim. 
Jled,  from  the  hills,  innumerable  streams 
Tumultuous  roar;  and  high  above  its  banks 
The  river  lift;  before  whose  rushing  tide 
lierds,  flocks,  and  harvests,  cottages,  and  swains, 
Roll  mingled  down;  all  that  the  winds  had  spared 
In  nne  wild  moment  ruin'd;  the  big  hopes, 
And  well  eam'd  treasures  of  the  painful  vear.       | 


Fled  to  some  eminmce,  the  hnsbuidmaa 

Helpless  beholds  the  miserable  wreck 

Driving  along ;  his  drowning  ox  at  onoe 

Descending,  with  his  laboun  scattered  round. 

He  sees;  and  instant  o'er  his  shiveiing  thoii|^ 

Conies  Winter  unprovided,  and  a  train 

Of  daimant  children  dear.    Ye  masters,  then^ 

Be  mindful  of  the  rough  laborious  hand 

That  sinks  you  soft  in  elegance  and  ease; 

Be  mindful  of  those  limbs  in  imset  clad, 

Whose  toil  to  youn  is  warmth  and  gracefbl  pride ; 

And,  oh!  be  mindful  of  that  sparing  board. 

Which  coven  yours  with  luxury  profuse. 

Makes  your  glass  sparkle,  and  your  sense  rejoice.' 

Nor  cruelly  demand  what  the  deep  rains 

And  all-involving  vrinds  have  swept  away. 

Here  the  rude  clamour  of  the  sportsman's  joy, 
The  gun  fast-thundering,  and  the  winded  horn, 
Would  tempt  the  muse  to  sing  the  rural  game : 
How  in  his  mid-career  the  spaniel  struck, 
SliflT,  by  the  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose, 
Outstretch'd  and  finely  sensible,  draws  fuU, 
Fearful  and  cautious,  on  the  latent  prey; 
As  in  the  sun  the  circling  covey  bask 
Their  varied  plumes,  and  watchful  every  way, 
Through  the  rough  stubble  turn  the  secret  eye. 
Caught  in  the  meshy  snare,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings,  entangled  more  and  more: 
Nor  on  the  surges  of  the  boundless  air. 
Though  borne  triumphant,  are  they  safe;  the  gun, 
Glanced  just,  and  sudden,  from  the  fowler's  eye, 
O'ertakes  their  sounding  pinions:  and  again, 
Immediate,  brings  them  from  the  towering  wing, 
Dead  to  the  ground;  or  drives  them  widedispemi. 
Wounded,  and  wheeling  various,  down  tlie  wind 
These  are  not  subjects  for  the  peaceful  Muse, 
Nor  vrill  she  stain  with  such  her  spotless  song; 
Then  most  delighted,  when  she  social  sees 
The  whole  mix'd  animal-creation  round 
Alive  and  happy.    'Tis  not  joy  to  her, 
The  falsely  cheerful  barbarous  game  of  death, 
This  rage  of  pleasure,  which  the  restless  youth 
Awakes,  impatient,  with  the  gleaming  mom: 
When  beasts  of  prey  retire,  that  all  night  long, 
Urged  by  necessity,  had  ranged  the  dark, 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  shunn'd  the  light, 
Ashamed.    Not  so  the  steady  tyrant  Man, 
Who  with  the  thoughtless  insolence  of  power 
Inflamed,  beyond  the  most  infuriate  wrath 
Of  the  worst  monster  that  e'er  roam'd  the  waste. 
For  sport  alone  pursues  the  cruel  chase, 
Amid  the  beamings  of  the  genllo  days. 
Upbraid,  ye  ravening  tribes,  our  wanton  rage, 
For  hunger  kindles  you,  and  lawless  want ; 
But  lavish  fed,  in  Nature's  bounty  rolled, 
To  joy  at  anguish,  and  delight  in  blood, 
Is  what  your  horrid  bosoms  neve?  knew. 

Poor  b  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  bare ! 
Scared  from  the  com,  and  now  to  somo  lone  ami 


Whose  fervent  blood  boils  into  violence, 
Must  have  the  chase ;  behold,  despising  flight, 
The  rousdd  up  lion,  lesoliite.  and  slow, 


Of  Maia  to  the  love-sick  shepherdess, 
On  violets  diffused,  while  loft  she  heam 
Her  panting  shepherd  stealing  to  her  cjtii* 


r 
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Retired:  the  rushy  fen;  the  ragged  furze, 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  stony  heath ;  the  stuhhie  chapt; 
The  thistly  lawn;  the  thick  entangled  hroom; 
Of  the  same  friendly  hue,  the  withered  fern; 
The  fallow  ground  laid  open  to  the  sun, 
Concoctive ;  and  the  nodding  sandy  hank, 
Hung  o'er  the  mazes  of  the  mountain  brook. 
Vain  is  her  best  precaution ;  though  she  sits 
Conceal'd,  with  folded  ears ;  unsleeping  eyes, 
By  Nature  raised  to  take  the  horizon  in ; 
And  head  couch'd  close  betwixt  her  hairy  feet, 
In  act  to  spring  away.    The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth ;  and  deep, 
In  scatter'd  sullen  openings,  far  behind, 
With  every  breeze  she  hears  the  coming  storm. 
But  nearer,  and  more  frequent,  as  it  loads 
The  sighing  gale,  she  springs  amazed,  and  all 
The  savage  soul  of  gamo  is  up  at  once: 
The  pack  full-opening,  various;  the  shrill  horn 
Resounded  from  the  hills;  the  neighing  steed. 
Wild  for  the  chase;  and  the  loud  hunter's  shout; 
O'er  a  weak,  harmless,  flying  creature,  all 
Mix'd  in  mad  tumult,  and  discordant  joy. 

The  stag  too,  singled  from  the  herd,  where  long 
He  ranged  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades. 
Before  the  tempest  drives.    At  first,  in  speed 
He,  sprightly,  puts  his  faith ;  and,  roused  by  fear, 
Gives  all  his  swift  aerial  soul  to  flight; 
Against  the  breeze  he  darts,  that  way  the  more 
To  leave  the  lessening  murderous  cry  behind : 
Deception  short!  though  fleeter  than  the  winds 
Blown  o'er  the  keen-air'd  mountain  by  the  north, 
He  bursts  the  thickets,  glances  through  the  glades, 
And  plunges  deep  into  the  vrildest  wood ; 
If  slow,  yet  sure,  adhedve  to  the  track 
Hot-steaming,  up  behind  him  come  again 
The  inhuman  rout,  and  from  the  shady  depth 
Expel  him,  circling  through  his  every  shift. 
He  sweeps  the  forest  oft;  and  sobbing  sees 
The  glades,  mild  opening  to  the  golden  day; 
Where,  in  kind  contest,  with  his  butting  Mends 
He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy. 
Oft  in  the  full-descending  flood  he  tries 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides : 
Oft  seeks  the  herd ;  the  watchful  herd,  alarm'd. 
With  selfish  care  avoid  a  brother's  woe. 
What  shall  he  dol    His  once  so  vivid  nerves. 
So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 
Inspire  the  course ;  but  fainting  breathless  toil. 
Sick,  seizes  on  his  heart;  he  stands  at  bay ; 
And  puts  his  last  weak  refuge  in  despair. 
The  big  round  tears  run  down  hb;  dappled  face; 
He  groans  in  anguish :  while  the  growling  pack. 
Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  fair  jutting  chest, 
And  mark  his  beauteous  chequer'd  sides  with  gore. 

Of  this  enough.    But  if  the  sylvan  youth, 
Whose  fervent  blood  boils  into  violence. 
Must  have  the  chase ;  behold,  despising  flight. 
The  rousiid  up  lion,  resolute,  and  slow, 


Advancing  full  on  the  protended  spear, 
And  coward  band,  that  circling  wheel  aloof. 
Slunk  from  the  cavern,  and  the  troubled  wood, 
See  the  grim  wolf;  oh  him  his  shaggy  foe 
Vindictive  fix,  and  let  the  ruflian  die : 
Or,  growling  horrid,  as  the  brindled  boar 
Grins  fell  destruction,  to  the  monster's  heart 
Let  the  dart  lighten  from  the  nervous  arm. 

These  Britain  knows  not;  give,  ye  Britons, 
then 
Your  sportive  fory,  pitiless,  to  pour 
Loose  on  the  nightly  robber  of  the  fold 
Him,  from  his  craggy  winding  haunts  unearth'd, 
Let  all  the  thunder  of  the  chase  pursue. 
Throw  the  broad  ditch  behind  you;  o'er  the  hedge 
High  bound,  resistless ;  nor  .he  deep  morass 
Refuse,  but  through  the  shaking  wilderness 
Pick  your  nice  way;  into  the  perilous  flood 
Bear  fearless,  of  the  raging  instinct  full ; 
And  as  you  ride  tho  torrent,  to  the  banks 
Your  triumph  sound  sonorous,  running  round, 
From  rock  to  rock,  in  circling  echoes  tost; 
Then  scale  the  mountains  to  their  woody  tops ; 
Rush  down  the  dangerous  steep ;  and  o'er  the 

lawn. 
In  fancy  swallowing  up  the  space  between. 
Pour  all  your  speed  into  the  rapid  game. 
For  happy  he!  who  tops  the  wheeling  chase ; 
Has  every  maze  evolved,  and  every  guile 
Disclosed;  who  knows  the  merits  of  the  pack; 
Who  saw  the  villain  seized,  and  dying  hard. 
Without  complaint,  though  by  a  hundred  mouths 
Relentless  torn :   O  glorious  he,  beyond 
His  daring  peers !  when  the  retreating  horn 
Call  them  to  ghostly  halls  of  gray  renown, 
With  woodland  honours  graced ;  the  fox's  fbr 
Depending  decent  from  the  roof:  and  spread 
Round  the  drear  walls,  with  antic  figures  fierce, 
The  stag's  large  front :  he  then  is  loudest  heard. 
When  the  night  staggers  with  severer  toils. 
With  feats  Thessalian  Centaurs  never  knew, 
And  their  repeated  wonders  shake  the  dome. 

But  first  the  fuel'd  chimney  blazes  wide; 
The  tankards  foam ;  and  the  strong  table  groans 
Beneath  the  smoking  sirloin,  stretch'd  immense 
From  side  to  side;  in  which,  with  d^perate  knife. 
They  deep  incision  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England's  glory,  ne'er  to  be  defaced 
While  hence  they  borrow  vigour:  or  amain 
Into  the  pasty  plunged,  at  intervals. 
If  stomach  keen  can  intervals  allow. 
Relating  all  the  glories  of  the  chase. 
Then  sated  Hunger  bids  his  brother  Thirst 
Produce  the  mighty  bowl;  the  mighty  bowl. 
Swell'd  high  with  fiery  juice,  steams  liberal  round 
A  potent  gale,  delicious,  as  the  breath 
Of  Maia  to  the  love-sick  shepherdess, 
On  violets  diffused,  while  loft  she  hears 
Her  panting  shepherd  stealing  to  her  emu* 
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Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  October,  drawn, 
Matv  re  and  perfect,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  ^oars;  and  now  his  honest  front 
Flames  in  the  light  refulgent,  not  afraid 
E'en  with  the  yiiieyard's  best  produce  to  vie. 
To  cheat  the  thirsty  moments,  whist  awhile 
Walks  his  dull  round  beneath  a  gloud  of  smoke, 
Wreath'd,  fragrant,  from  the  pipe ;  or  the  quick 

dice, 
In  thunder  leaping  from  the  box,  awake 
The  sounding  gammon :  while  romp-loving  miss 
Is  haul'd  about,  in  gallantry  robust. 

At  last  these  puling  idlenesses  laid 
Aside,  frequent  and  full,  the  dry  divan 
Close  in  firm  circle ;  and  set,  ardent,  in 
For  serious  drinking.    Nor  evasion  sly. 
Nor  sober  shift,  is  to  the  puking  wretch 
Indulged  apart ;  but  eisa'nest,  brinmiing  bowls 
Lave  evexy  soul,  the  table  floating  round, 
And  pavement,  faithless  to  the  fuddled  foot. 
Thus  as  they  swim  in  mutual  swill,  the  talk, 
Vociferous  at  once  from  twenty  tongues. 
Reels  fast  finm  theme  to  theme;   from  horses, 

hounds. 
To  church  01  mistress,  politics  or  ghost. 
In  endless  mazes,  intricate,  perplex'd. 
Meantime,  with  sudden  interruption,  loud. 
The  impatient  catch  bursts  from  the  joyous  heart; 
That  moment  touch'd  is  every  kindred  soul; 
And,  opening  in  a  full-mouth'd  cry  of  joy. 
The  laugh,  the  slap,  the  jocund  curse  go  round ; 
While,  from  their  slumbers  shook,  the  kennelM 

hounds 
Mix  in  the  music  of  the  day  again. 
As  when  the  tempest,  that  has  vex'd  the  deep 
The  dark  night  bng,  with  fainter  murmurs  &lki; 
3o  gradual   sinks   their   mirth.    Their   feeble 

tongues, 
(Jnable  to  take  up  the  cumbrous  word, 
Lie  quite  dissolved.    Before  thdr  maudlin  eyes, 
Seen  dim  and  blue,  the  .double  tapers  dance, 
Like  the  sun  wading  through  the  misty  sky. 
Then,  sEding  soft,  they  drop.    Confused  above, 
31a8ses  and  bottles,  pipes  and  gazetteers, 
As  if  the  table  e'en  itself  was  drunk, 
Lie  a  wet  broken  scene ;  and  wide,  below. 
Is  heap'd  the  social  slaughter:  where  astride 
The  lubber  Power  in  filthy  triumph  site. 
Slumbrous,  inclining  still  from  side  to  side. 
And  steeps  them  drench'd  in  potent  sleep  till 

mom. 
I  'erhaps  some  doctor,  of  tremendous  paunch, 
Awful  and  de^,  a  Uack  abyss  of  drink, 
Outlives  them  all ;  and  from  his  buried  flock 
Retiring,  full  of  ruminaUon  sad, 
Lamente  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times. 
But  if  the  rougher  sex,  by  this  fierce  sport 
Ts  hurried  wlkl,  let  not  such  horrid  joy 
GVr  stain  the  bosom  of  the  British  Fair. 


Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  chase  from  them! 

Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeming  skill ; 

To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  efeesi. 

The  cap,  the  whip,  the  masculine  attiro ; 

In  which  they  roughen  to  the  sense,  and  all 

The  vrinning  soilness  of  their  sex  is  lost. 

In  them  'tis  graceful  to  dissolve  at  wo; 

With  every  motion,  every  word,  to  wave 

Gtuick  o'er  the  kindling  cheek  the  ready  blush ; 

And  from  the  smallest  violence  to  shrink 

Unequal,  then  the  loveliest  in  their  fears; 

And  by  this  silent  adulation,  sofl, 

To  their  protection  more  engaging  Man. 

O  may  their  eyes  no  miserable  sight, 

Save  weeping  lovers,  see !  a  nobler  game, 

Through  love's  enchanting  wiles  pursued,  yet  ilad. 

In  chase  ambiguous.    May  their  tenda  limbs 

Float  in  the  loose  simplicity  of  dress ! 

And,  fashion'd  all  to  harmony,  alone 

Know  they  to  seize  the  captivated  soul 

In  rapture  warbled  from  love-breathing  lips ; 

To  teach  the  lute  to  languish ;  with  smooth  slq^ 

Disclosing  motion  in  its  every  charm. 

To  swim  along,  and  swell  the  mazy  dance ; 

To  train  the  foliage  o'er  the  snowy  lawn ; 

To  guide  the  pencil,  turn  the  tuneful  page ; 

To  lend  new  flavour  to  the  fruitful  year. 

And  heighten  Nature's  dainties :  in  thdrzaoe 

To  rear  their  graces  into  second  life ; 

To  give  society  its  highest  taste ; 

Well  order'd  home  man's  best  delight  to  make ; 

And  by  submissive  wisdom,  modest  skill, 

With  every  gentle  care-eluding  art, 

To  raise  the  virtues,  animate  the  bliss. 

And  sweeten  all  the  toils  of  human  life : 

This  be  the  female  dignity,  and  praise. 

Yo  swains,  now  hasten  to  the  hazel  bank ; 
Where,  down  yon  dale,  the  widely  winding  brook 
Falls  hoarse  from  steep  to  steep.    In  dose  array, 
Fit  for  the  thickete  and  the  tangling  shrub, 
Ye  virgins,  come.    For  you  their  latest  song 
The  woodlands  raise ;  the  clustering  nuts  for  you 
The  lover  finds  amid  the  secret  shade ; 
And,  where  they  burnish  on  the  topmost  bough, 
With  active  vigour  crushes  down  the  tree; 
Or  shakes  them  ripe  from  the  resigning  huidt, 
A  glossy  shower,  and  of  an  ardent  brown, 
As  are  the  ringlete  of  Melinda's  hair : 
Melinda!  fbrm'd  vrith every  grace  complete, 
Yet  these  neglecting,  above  beauty  wise. 
And  far  transcending  such  a  vulgar  praise. 

Hence  firom  the  busy  joy-resounding  fields^ 
In  cheerful  error,  let  us  tread  the  maze 
Of  Autumn,  unconfined;  and  taste,  revived, 
The  bieath  of  orchard  big  with  bending  finnt, 
Obedient  to  the  breeze  and  beating  ray, 
From  the  deep-loaded  bough  a  mellow  shower 
Incessant  melte  away.    The  juicy  pear 
Lies,  in  v  wfl  profusion,  scatter'd  rotind. 
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A  TarioiM  sweetness  swelLi  the  gentle  race ; 
By  Nature's  aU-refining  hand  pflrepared; 
Of  tempered  sun,  and  water,  earth,  and  air, 
In  ever  changing  compaction  mix'd. 
Such,  falling  frequent  through  the  chiller  night, 
The  fragrant  stores,  the  wide  projected  heaps 
Of  apples,  which  the  lusty-handed  Year, 
Innumerous,  o'er  the  blushing  orchard  shakes. 
A  Tarious  spirit,  fresh,  delicious,  keen, 
Dwells  in  their  gelid  pores;  and,  active,  points 
The  piercing  cyd^  for  the  thirsty  tongue : 
Thy  native  theme,  and  boon  inspirer  too, 
Philips,  Pomona's  bard,  the  second  thou 
Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhyme-unfetter'd  verse, 
With  British  freedom  sing  the  British  song : 
How,  from  Silurian  vats,  high  sparkling  wines 
Foam  in  transparent  floods;  some  strong,  to  cheer 
The  wintry  revels  of  the  labouring  hind ; 
And  tasteful  some,  to  cool  the  summer  hours. 

In  this  glad  season,  while  his  sweetest  beams 
The  sun  sheds  equal  o'er  the  meeken'd  day ; 
Oh  lose  me  in  the  green  delightful  walks 
Of,  Dodington,  thy  seat,  serene  and  plain; 
Where  simple  Nature  reigns;  and  every  view, 
DiSusive,  spreads  the  pure  Dorsetian  downs, 
In  boundless  prospect;  yonder  shagg'd  with  wood, 
Here  rkh  with  harvest,  and  there  white  with 

flocks! 
Meantime  the  grandeur  of  thy  lofty  dome. 
Far  splendid,  seises  on  the  ravish'd  eye. 
New  beauties  rise  with  each  revolving  day; 
New  columns  swell;  and  still  the  fresh  Spring 

finds 
New  plants  to  quicken,  and  new  groves  to  green. 
Full  of  thy  genius  all !  the  Muses'  seat: 
Where  in  the  secret  bower,  and  winding  walk. 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay. 
Hero  wandering  ofl,  fired  with  the  restless  thirst 
Of  thy  applause,  I  solitary  court 
The  inspiring  breeze:  and  meditate  the  book 
Of  Nature  ever  open;  aiming  thence, 
Warm  from  the  heart,  to  learn  the  moral  song. 
Here,  as  I  steal  along  the  sunny  wall. 
Where  Autumn  basks,  with  fruit  empurpled  deep, 
My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  my  thought: 
Presents  the  downy  peach;  the  shining  plum: 
The  ruddy,  fragrant  nectarine;  and  dark, 
Beneath  his  ample  leaf,  the  luscious  fig. 
The  vine  too  here  her  curling  tendrils  shoots ; 
Hangs  out  her  clusten,  glowing  to  the  south ; 
And  scarcely  wishes  for  a  wanner  sky. 

Turn  we  a  moment  Fancy's  rapid  flight 
To  vigorous  soils,  and  climes  of  fair  extent ; 
Where,  by  the  potent  sun  elated  high. 
The  vineyard  swells  refulgent  on  the  day; 
Spreads  o'er  the  vale;  or  up  the  mountain  climbs. 
Profuse ;  and  drinks  amid  the  sunny  rocks, 
From  cliff  to  cliff  increased,  the  heighten'd  blaze. 
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Low  bend  the  weighty  boughs.    The  clusten 

clear, 
Half  through  the  foliage  seen,  or  ardent  flame. 
Or  .shine  transparent;  while  perfection  breathes 
White  o'er  the  turgent  film  the  living  dew. 
As  thus  they  brighten  with  exalted  juice, 
Touch'd  into  flavour  by  the  mingling  ray; 
The  rural  youth  and  virgins  o'er  the  field. 
Each  fond  for  .each  to  cull  the  autumnal  prime, 
Exulting  rove,  and  speak  the  vintage  nigh. 
Then  comes  the  crushing  swain;  the  countijF 

floats, 
And  foams  unbounded  with  the  marshy  flood ; 
That  by  degrees  fermented  and  refined. 
Round  the  raised  nations  pours  the  cup  of  joy : 
The  claret  smooth,  red  as  the  lip  we  press 
In  sparkling  fancy,  while  we  drain  the  bowl ; 
The  mellow-tasted  burgundy;  and  quick, 
As  is  the  wit  it  gives,  the  gay  champagne. 

Now,  by  the  cool  declining  year  condensed, 
Descend  the  copious  exhalations,  check'd 
As  up  the  middle  sky  unseen  they  stole, 
And  roll  the  doubling  fogs  around  the  hill. 
No  more  the  mounlain,  horrid,  vast,  sublime. 
Who  pours  a  sweep  of  rivers  from  his  sides, 
And  high  between  contending  kingdoms  rears 
The  rocky  long  division,  fills  the  view 
With  great  variety;  but  in  a  night 
Of  gathering  vapour,  from  the  baflled  sense 
Sinks  dark  and  dreary.    Thence  expanding  far 
The  huge  dusk,  gradual,  swallovrs  up  the  plain: 
Vanish  the  woods :  the  dim-seen  river  seems 
Sullen,  and  slow,  to  roll  the  misty  wave. 
E'en  in  the  height  of  noon  oppress'd,  the  sun 
Sheds  weak,  and  blunt,  his  wide-refracted  ray ; 
Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  broaden'd  orb, 
He  frights  the  natbns.    Indistinct  on  earth, 
Seen  tiirough  the  turbid  air,  beyond  the  life 
Objects  appear;  and,  wilder'd, o'er  the  waste 
The  shepherd  stalks  gigantic.    Till  at  last 
Wreath'd  dun  around,  in  sleeper  cireles  still 
Successive  closing,  sits  the  general  fog 
Unbounded  o'er  the  world;  and,  mingling  thick, 
A  formless  gray  confusion  covers  all. 
As  when  of  old  (so  sung  the  Hebrew  Bard) 
Light,  uncollected,  through  the  dhaos  urged 
Its  infant  way;  nor  Order  yet  had  dravm 
His  lovely  train  from  out  the  dubious  glooni. 

These  roving  mists,  that  constant  now  begin 
To  smoke  along  the  hilly  countiiy,  these. 
With  weightier  rains,  azid  melted  Alpine  suowi, 
The  mountain  cisterns  fill,  those  ample  stores 
Of  water,  sooop'd  among  the  hollow  rocks; 
Whence  gush  the  streams,  the  cet-icsless  fountains 

play, 
And  their  unfailing  wealth  the  riven  draw 
Some  sages  say,  that,  where  the  numerous  wavr 
For  ever  lashes  the  resounding  shore. 
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DrilTd  tiiTDii^  ibe  nndj  ftntmn,  ererj  waj, 
Tbe  wafcen  with  .ne  undT  stratum  rise; 
Amid  wiioae  angles  infinitdj  stnin'd, 
The]r  joyfal  leave  their  ja^gy  aaJts  behind. 
And  clear  and  sweeten  as  they  soak  along. 
Nor  stops  the  restlean  fluid,  mounting  still, 
rhoQgh  oft  amidst  tbe  irTigaoas*Tale  it  springs; 
Bat  to  the  mocntain  couxted  by  the  sand, 
That  leads  it  darkling  on  in  iatithfiil  maxe, 
Far  from  the  parent-main,  it  boils  again 
Fresh  into  daj;  and  all  the  giittering  hiD 
Is  bright  with  s|)nuting  rills.   Bat  hence  this  Tain 
Amusive  dream !  why  should  the  waters  lore 
To  take  so  far  a  journey  to  the  hills, 
When  the  sweet  valleys  ofler  to  their  toil 
Inviting  quiet,  and  a  nearer  bed  7 
Or  if  by  blind  ambition  led  astray, 
They  most  aspire;  why  should  they  sudden  stop 
Among  the  broken  mountain's  nuhy  dells, 
And,  ere  they  gain  its  highest  peak,  desert 
The  attractive  sand  that  charm'd  their  course  so 

lon^l 
Besides,  the  hard  agglomerating  salts. 
The  spoil  of  ages,  would  impervious  choke 
Their  secret  channels;  or,  by  slow  degrees, 
High  as  the  hills  protrude  the  swelling  vales: 
Old  Ocean  too,  suck'd  through  the  porous  globe. 
Had  long  ere  now  forsook  his  horrid  bed, 
And  brought  Deucalion's  watery  times  again. 

Say  then,  where  lurk  the  vast  eternal  springs, 
That,  like  creating  nature,  lie  conceal'd 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  with  their  lavish  irtofres 
Refresh  the  globe,  and  all  its  joyoOs  tribes! 
O  thou  pervading  Genius,  given  to  man, 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  the  dark  abyss, 
O  lay  the  mountains  bare!  and  wide  display 
Their  hidden  structure  to  the  astonish'd  view! 
Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  thdr  piny  load; 
The  huge  incumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretch'd 
Athwart  the  roving  Tartar's  sullen  bounds; 
Grive  opening  Hemus  to  my  searching  eye, 
And  high  Olympus  pouring  many  a  stream! 
O  from  the  sounding  summits  of  the  north. 
The  Dofrine  hills,  through  Scandinavia  roll'd 
To  farth9st  Lapland  and  the  frozen  main; 
From  lofly  Caucasus,  far  seen  by  those 
Who  in  the  Caspian  and  black  Euxine  toil ; 
From  cold  Riphean  rocks,  which  the  wild  Russ 
Believes  the  stony  girdle*  of  the  world: 
At:^  all  the  dreadful  mountains,  wrapp'd  in  storm. 
Whence  wide  Siberia  draws  her  lonely  floods; 
t }  sweep  the  eternal  snows !  hung  o'er  the  deep, 
That  ever  works  beneath  his  sounding  base^ 
Bid  Atlas,  propping  heaven,  as  poets  feign, 
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The  mmy  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day. 

Of  Abyssinia's  dood  comprifing  cfifEk 

And  of  the  bending  Mountains*  of  tbe 

O'ertopping  all  these  giant  sons  of  eaiCh, 

Let  the  dire  Andes,  from  the  raifiant  fine 

Stretch'd  to  the  stormy  seas  that  thonder 

The  southern  pole,  their  hideous  deeps  onfiild  ■ 

Amazing  scene !  Behold !  the  gloon 
I  see  the  riven  in  their  infant  bok! 
Deep,  deep  I  hear  them  labooring  to  get 
I  see  the  leaning  strata,  artful  ranged; 
The  gaping  fissures  to  receive  the  rains, 
The  melting  snows,  and  ever-dripping  fbga, 
Strow'd  bibulous  above  I  see  the  sands. 
The  pebbly  gravel  next,  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  mouldis,  of  more  retentive  eaithe 
The  gutter'd  rocks  and  mazy-ranning  clefts; 
That,  while  the  stealing  moisture  tbev 
Retard  its  motion,  and  forbid  its  waste. 
Beneath  the  incessant  weeping  of  these  draim, 
I  see  the  rocky  siphons  stretch'd  immense, 
The  mighty  reservoirs  of  harden'd  chalk. 
Or  stiff  compacted  clay,  capodoos  form'd : 
O'erflowing  thence,  the  congregated  atoret, 
The  crystal  treasures  of  the  liqaid  world. 
Through  the  stirr'd  sands  a  bubbling  passBge  bonC; 
And  welling  out,  around  the  middle  steep, 
Or  from  the  bottoms  of  the  boeom'd  hills, 
In  pure  effusion  flow.    United,  thos. 
The  exhaling  sun,  the  vapoor-burdenM  air, 
The  gelid  mountains,  that  to  rain  condensed 
These  vapours  in  continual  current  draw, 
And  send  them  o'er  the  fair-divided  earth, 
In  bounteous  rivers  to  the  deep  again, 
A  social  commerce  hold,  and  firm  sapport 
The  full-adjusted  harmony  of  things. 

When  Autumn  scatters  his  departing  gleams, 
Wam'd  of  approaching  Winter,  gather'd,  play 
The  swallow-people;  and  toss'd  wide  aroond, 
O'er  the  calm  sky,  in  convolution  swift, 
The  feather'd  eddy  floats:  rejoicing  once, 
Ere  to  their  wintry  slumbenthey  retire; 
In  clusters  dung,  beneath  the  mouldering  bank, 
And  where,  unpierced  by  frost,  the  cavern  sweaty 
Or  rather  into  warmer  climes  oonvey'd, 
With  other  kindred  birds  of  season,  there 
They  twitter  cheerful,  till  the  vernal  months 
Invite  them  welcome  back:  for,  thronging,  now 
Innumerous  wings  are  in  commotion  all. 

Where  the  Rhine  loses  his  majestic  fisroe 
In  Belgian  plains,  won  from  the  raging  deep 
By  diligence  amazing,  and  the  strong 
Unconquerable  hand  of  Liberty, 
The  stork-assembly  meets;  for  many  a  da;*. 
Consulting  deep,  and  various,  ere  they  take 
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Their  oiduous  voyage  through  the  liquid  sky: 
Ajid  now  their  route  dedgn'd,  their  leaders  chose, 
Thdr   tribes   adjusted,  clean'd   their   vigorous 

wings; 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 
Wlieel'd  round  and  round,  in  congregation  full 
The  figured  flight  ascends;  and,  riding  high 
The  atrial  billows,  mixes  with  the  clouds. 

Or  where  the  Northern  ocean,  in  vast  whirls, 
Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  bles 
Of  &rthest  Thule,  and  the  Atlantic  surge 
Pours  in  among  the  stormy  Hebrides ; 
Who  can  recount  what  transmigrations  there 
Are  annual  madel  what  nations  come  and  gol 
And  how  the  living  clouds  on  clouds  arise  1 
Infinite  wings!  till  all  the  plume-dark  air. 
And  rude  resounding  shore  are  one  wild  cry. 

Here  the  plain  harmless  native  his  small  flock. 
And  herd  dimuiutive  of  many  I^ues, 
Tends  on  the  little  island's  verdant  swell, 
The  shepherd's  sea-girt  reign ;  or,  to  the  rocks 
Dire-clinging,  gathers  his  ovarious  food; 
Or  sweeps  the  fishy  shore !  or  treasures  up 
The  plumage,  rising  full,  to  form  the  bed 
Of  luxury.    And  here  awhile  the  Muse, 
High  hovering  o'er  the  broad  cerulean  scene, 
Sees  Caledonia,  in  romantic  view: 
Her  airy  mountains,  from  the  waving  main, 
Invested  with  a  keen  diflusive  sky. 
Breathing  the  soul  acute:  her  forests  huge, 
Incult,  robust,  and  tall,  by  Nature's  hand 
Planted  of  old ;  her  azure  lakes  between, 
Pour'd  out  extensive,  and  of  watery  wealth 
Full;  winding  deep,  and  green,  her  fertile  vales ; 
With  many  a  cool  translucent  brimming  4Sood 
Wash'd  lovely,   from  the  Tweed  (pure  parent 

stream, 
Whose  pastoral  banks  first  heard  my  Doric  reed, 
With,  sylvan  Jed,  thy  tributary  brook) 
To  where  the  north-inflated  tempest  foams 
O'er  Orca's  or  Betubiam's  highest  peak: 
Nurse  of  a  people,  in  Misfortune's  school 
Trained  up  to  hardy  deeds;  soon  visited 
By  Learning,  when  before  the  gothic  rage 
She  took  her  western  flight.    A  manly  race, 
Of  unsubmitting  spirit,  wise,  and  brave; 
Who  still  through  bleeding  ages  struggled  hard, 
(As  well  unhappy  Wallace  can  attest, 
Great  patriot  hero!  ill  requited  chief!) 
To  hold  a  generous,  undiminish'd  state; 
Too  much  in  vain  I  Hence  of  unequal  bounds 
Impatient,  and  by  tempting  glory  borne 
O'er  every  land,  for  every  land  their  Ufe 
Has  flow'd  proAise,  their  piercing  genius  plann'd. 
And  swell'd  the  pomp  of  peace  their  faithful  toil. 
Ab  from  their  own  clear  north,  in  radiant  streams. 
Bright  over  Europe  bursts  the  boreal  morn. 

Oh!  is  there  not  some  patriot,  in  whose  power 
That  best,  that  godlike  luxury  is  placed, 


Of  blessing  thousands,  thousands  yet  unborn, 
Through  late  posterity  1  some,  large  of  soul, 
To  cheer  dejected  industry  1  to  give 
A  double  harvest  to  the  pining  swain  7 
And  teach  the  labouring  hand  the  sweets  of  toil 
How,  by  the  finest  art,  the  native  robe 
To  weave;  how  ig^hite  as  hyperlwrean  snow, 
To  form  the  lucid  lawn;  with  venturous  oar 
How  to  dash  wide  the  billow;  nor  look  on. 
Shamefully  passive  while  Batavian  fleets 
Defraud  us  of  the  glittering  finny  swarms. 
That  heave  our  friths,  and  crowd  upon  our  shoxei; 
How  all  enlivening  trade  to  rouse,  and  wing 
The  prosperous  sail,  from  ever}'  growing  port, 
Uninjured,  round  the  sca-cn circled  globe; 
And  thus,  in  soul  united  as  in  name. 
Bid  Britain  reign  the  nustress  of  the  deep  1 

Yes,  there  are  such.    And  full  on  thee,  Argyle, 
Her  hope,  her  stay,  her  darling,  and  her  boast. 
From  her  first  patriots  and  her  heroes  sprung, 
Thy  fond  imploring  country  turns  her  eye; 
In  thee  with  all  a  mother's  triumph,  sees 
Her  every  virtue,  every  grace^  combined,* 
Her  genius,  wisdom,  her  engaging  turn, 
Her  pride  of  honour,  and  her  courage  tried. 
Calm  and  intrepid,  in  the  very  throat 
Of  sulphurous  war,  on  Tenier's  dreadful  field. 
Nor  less  the  palm  of  peace,  in  wreathes  thy  brow: 
For,  powerful  as  thy  sword,  from  thy  rich  tongus 
Persuasion  fiows,  and  wins  the  high  debate ; 
While  mix'd  in  thee  combine  the  charm  of  youth, 
The  fi>rce  of  manhood,  and  the  depth  of  age. 
Thee,  Forbes,  too,  whom  every  worth  attends, 
As  truth  sincere,  as  weeping  friendship  kind, 
Thee,  truly  generous,  and  in  silence  great, 
Thy  country  feels  through  her  reviving  arts, 
Plann'd  by  thy  wisdom,  by  thy  soul  inform'd ; 
And  seldom  has  she  known  a  friend  like  thee. 

But  see  the  fading  many-colour'd  woods. 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown;  a  crowded  umbrage,  dusk,  and  dun, 
Of  evexy  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.    These  now  the  lonesome  Muse, 
Low  whispering,  lead  into  their  leaf-etrown  walki^ 
And  give  the  Season  in  its  latest  view. 

Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  solier  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether:  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  current;  while  illumined  wide. 
The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbioe  the  sun, 
And  through  their  lucid  veil  his  soflen'd  force 
Shed  o'er  the  peaceful  world.    Then  is  tne  time, 
For  those  whom  Wisdom  and  whom  Natuiv 

charm. 
To  steal  themselves  fr.m  the  degenerate  crowrt, 
And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things: 
To  tread  low-thoughted  Vice  beneath  their  feet* 
To  sooth  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace; 
And  woo  lone  Gluiet  in  her  silent  walks 
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Thui  flohtazy,  and  in  penaive  guise, 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  maset  mead, 
And  through  the  aadden*d  grove,  where  aearoe  is 

heard 
One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toU. 
Haply  some  widow'd  songster  poun  his  plunt, 
Far,  in  faint  warblings,  through  the  tawny  copse: 
While  congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  larks, 
And  each  wild  throat,  whose  artless  strains  so  late 
Swell'd  on  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades, 
RobVd  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  shivering  sit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock; 
-With  not  a  brightness  waving  o*er  their  plumes, 
Anil  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  note. 
O  let  not,  aim*d  from  some  inhuman  eye, 
The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
Destroy;  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm, 
Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey, 
In  mingled  murder,  fluttering  on  the  ground! 

The  pale-descending  year,  yet  pleasing  still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires ;  for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove; 
Oft  startling  such  as,  studious,  walk  below. 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams; 
Till  choked,  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower, 
The  forest  wiJks,  at  every  rising  gale, 
Roll  wide  the  withered  waste,  and  whistle  bleak. 
Fled  is  the  Masted  verdure  of  the  fields ; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  rac^ 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.    E'en  what  remained 
Of  stronger  fruits  falls  from  the  naked  tree; 
And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  all  around 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul. 

He  comes !  he  comes !  in  every  breeze  the  Power 
Of  Philosophic  Melancholy  comes! 
Hb  near  approach  the  sudden  starting  tear, 
The  glowing  cneek,  the  mild  dejected  air, 
The  soften'd  feature,  and  the  beating  heart. 
Pierced  deep  with  many  a  virtuous  pang,  declare. 
0*er  all  the  soul  his  sacred  influence  breathes! 
Inflames  imagination;  through  the  breast 
Inftises  every  tenderness;  and  far 
Beyond  dim  earth  eialts  the  swelling  thought. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fleet  ideas,  such 
As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream. 
Crowd  fast  into  the  mind's  creative  eye. 
As  fast  the  correspondent  pasnons  rise. 
As  varied,  and  as  high:  Devotion  raised 
To  rapture,  and  divine  astonishment ; 
The  love  of  Nature  unconfined,  and,  chief, 
Of  human  race;  the  large  ambitious  wish, 
To  make  them  blest;  the  sigh  for  suflfering  worth 
Iak^  in  obscurity;  the  noble  scorn 
Of  tyrant  pride;  the  fearless  great  resolve; 
The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws, 
Insfttring  glory  through  remotest  time; 
l*he  awaken'd  throb  for  virtue,  and  for  fiime; 


The  sympathies  of  love,  and  fiiendship  dsw; 
With  all  the  social  oflbpring  of  the  heart. 

Oh!  bear  me  then  to  vast  embowering 
To  twilight  groves,  and  visionary  vales; 
To  weei«ng  grottos,  and  prophetic  glooms; 
Where  angel  forms  athwart  the  solemn  dusk, 
Tremendous  sweep,  or  seem  to  sweep  along ; 
And  voices  more  than  human,  through  the  voed 
Deep  sounding,  seize  the  enthusiastic  car  I 

Or  is  this  gloom  too  muehl    Then  lead,  je 
powers, 
That  o'er  the  garden  and  the  rural  seat 
Preside,  which  shining  through  the  cheerfol  hand 
In  countless  numbers  Uest  Britannia  sees ; 
O  lead  me  to  the  wide  extended  walks. 
The  fair  majestic  paradise  <^  Stowel* 
Not  Persian  Cyrus  on  Ionia's  shora 
E'er  saw  such  sylvan  scenes;  such  varioiM  ait 
By  genius  fired,  such  ardent  genius  tamed 
By  cool  judicious  art ;  that,  in  the  strife, 
All  beauteous  Nature  fears  to  be  outdone. 
And  there,  O  Pitt,  thy  oountiy's  eariy  boast. 
There  let  me  sit  beneath  the  shelter'd  slopes, 
Or  in  that  Templet  where,  in  future  times, 
Thou  well  shalt  merit  a  distinguish'd  name; 
And,  with  thy  converse  blest,  catch  the  last  smilee 
Of  Autumn  beaming  o'er  the  yellow  woods^ 
While  there  with  thee  the  enchanted  nand  I 

walk, 
The  regulated  wild,  gay  Fancy  then 
Will  tread  in  thought  the  groves  of  attic  land, 
Will  from  thy  standard  taste  refine  her  own, 
Correct  her  pencil  to  the  purest  truth 
Of  Nature,  or,  the  unimpassion'd  shades 
Forsaking,  raise  it  to  the  human  mind. 
Or  if  hereafter  she,  with  juster  hand, 
Shall  dmw  the  tragic  scene,  instruct  her  thou, 
To  mark  the  varied  movements  of  the  heart, 
What  every  decent  character  requires, 
And  every  passion  speaks:  O  through  her  stnin 
Breathe  thy  pathetic  eloquence!  that  moulds. 
The  attentive  senate,  charms,  persuades,  ezahs, 
Of  honest  Zeal  the  indignant  lightning  throws, 
And  shakes  Corruption  on  her  venal  throne. 
While  thus  we  talk,  and  through  Elysian  vales 
Delighted  rove,  perhaps  a  ngh  escapes: 
What  pity,  Cobham,  thou  thy  verdant  files 
Of  order'd  trees  shouldst  here  inglorious  nuqge, 
Instead  of  squadrons  flaming  o'er  the  field, 
And  long  embattled  hosts!  when  the  proud  foe, 
The  faithless  vain  disturber  of  mankind, 
Insulting  Gaul,  has  roused  the  world  to  war; 
When  keen,  once  more,  within  thdr  bounds  to  press 
Those  polish'd  robbers,  those  ambitious  slaves, 
The  British  youth  would  hail  thy  wise  command, 
Thy  temper'd  ardour,  and  thy  veteran  akiO. 
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The  western  sun  withdrawB  the  shortened  day; 
And  hiiimd  Efcning,  gfidlng  o'er  the  sky, 
In  her  chill  progress,  to  the  ground  condensed 
The  vapours  throws.  Where  creeping  waters  ooie, 
Where  marshes  stagnate,  and  where  rivers  wind 
Chister  the  rolling  fogs,  and  swim  along 
The  dusky-mantled  lawn.    Meanwhile  the  Moon 
Foll-orh'd,  and  breaking  through  the  scattered 

clouds, 
Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  erimson'd  east 
Tum'd  to  the  sun  direct,  her  spotted  disk, 
Where  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  descend, 
And  caverns  deep,  as  optic  tube  descries, 
A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again, 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Now  through  the  passing  cloud  she  seems  to  stoop. 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  fkxits,  and  streaming  mild 
O'er  the  sky'd  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale, 
While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam, 
The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  sflver  radiance  trembling  round  the  world. 

But  when  half  blotted  from  the  sky  her  light, 
Fainting,  permits  the  starry  flres  to  burn 
With  keener  lustre  through  the  depth  of  heaven; 
Or  near  extinct  her  deaden'd  orb  appears, 
And  scarce  appears,  of  sickly  beamless  white; 
Oft  in  this  season,  silent  from  the  north 
A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots;  ens  weeping  first 
The  lower  skies,  they  all  at  once  converge 
High  to  the  crown  of  heaven,  and  all  at  once 
Relapsing  quick,  as  quickly  reascend, 
And  mix,  and  thwart,  extinguish,  and  renew, 
AD  ether  coursing  in  a  maze  of  light. 

From  look  to  look,  contagious  through  the  crowd. 
The  panic  runs,  and  into  wondrous  shapes 
The  appearance  throws:  armies  in  meet  array, 
Throng'd  with  aerial  spears,  and  steeds  of  fire; 
Till  the  long  lines  of  fhll  extended  war 
In  bleeding  fight  commix'd,  the  sanguine  flood 
Rolls  a  broad  slaughter  o'er  the  plains  of  heaven. 
As  thus  they  scan  the  virionary  scene. 
On  all  sides  swells  the  superstitious  din, 
Incontinent ;  and  busy  frenzy  talks 
Of  blood  and  battle;  cities  overtum'd. 
And  late  at  night  in  swallowing  earthquake  sunk, 
Or  hideous  wrapt  in  fierce  ascending  flame; 
Of  sallow  &mine,  inundation,  storm; 
Of  pestilence,  and  every  great  distress; 
Empties  subversed,  when  ruling  fate  has  struck 
The  unalterable  hour:  e'en  Nature's  self 
Is  deem'd  to  totter  on  the  brink  of  time. 
Not  so  the  man  of  philosophic  eye. 
And  inspect  sage;  the  waving  brightness  he 
Curious  surveys,  inquisitive  to  know 
The  causes,  and  materials,  yet  unfix 'd. 
Of  this  appearance  beautifril  and  new. 

Now  black,  and  deep,  the  night  begins  to  fall, 
A  shade  immense !  Sunk  in  the  quenching  gloom, 


Magnificent  and  vast,  aro  heaven  and  earth. 
Order  confounded  lies;  all  beauty  void; 
Distinction  lost;  and  gay  variety 
One  universal  blot;  such  the  fair  power 
Of  light,  to  kindle  and  create  the  whole. 
Drear  is  the  state  of  the  benighted  wretch. 
Who  then,  bewikler'd,  wanders  through  the  dai^ 
Full  of  pale  fancies,  and  chimeras  huge; 
Nor  visited  by  one  directive  ray. 
From  cottage  streaming,  or  from  airy  halL 
Perhaps  impatient  as  he  stumbles  on. 
Struck  from  the  root  of  slimy  rushes,  blue, 
The  wildfire  scatters  round,  or  gather'd  trails 
A  length  of  flame  deceitful  o'er  the  moss: 
Whither  decoy'd  by  the  fantastic  blaze, 
Now  lost  and  now  renew'd,  he  sinks  absorb'd, 
Rider  and  horse,  amid  the  miiy  gulf: 
While  still,  from  day  to  day.  Ids  pining  wife 
And  plaintive  children  his  return  await, 
In  wild  conjecture  lost    At  other  times, 
Sent  by  the  better  Genius  of  the  night, 
Innoxious,  gleaming  on  the  horse's  mane, 
The  meteor  sits;  and  shows  the  narrow  path, 
That  winding  leads  through  pits  of  death,  or  ek» 
Instructs  him  how  to  take  the  dangerous  ford. 

The  lengthen'd  night  elapsed,the  Morning  shines 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright, 
UnfoIcHng  fair  the  last  autumnal  day. 
And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog; 
The  rigid  hoar  frost  melts  before  hb  beam; 
And  ^ung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  gross,  the  myriad  dewndrops  twinkle  round. 

Ah,  see  where,  robb'd  and  murder'd,  in  that  pil 
Lies  the  still  heaving  hive!  at  evening  snatch'd, 
Beneath  the  cloud  of  guilt-concealing  night, 
And  fix'd  o'er  sulphur:  while,  not  dreaming  ill, 
The  happy  people,  in  their  waxen  cells, 
Sat  tending  public  cares,  and  planning  schemes 
Of  temperance,  for  Winter  poor;  rejoiced 
To  mark,  full  flowing  round,  their  copious  stores. 
Sudden  the  dark  oppressive  steam  ascends; 
And,  used  to  milder  scents,  the  tender  race. 
By  thousands,  tumble  from  their  honey'd  domes, 
Convolved,  and  agonizing  in  the  dust 
And  was  it  then  for  this  you  roam'd  the  Spring, 
Intent  from  flower  to  flower  1  for  this  you  toil'd 
Ceaseless  the  burning  Summer  heats  awayl 
For  this  in  Autumn  search'd  the  blooming  wasick 
Nor  lost  one  sunny  gleam  1  for  this  sad  fatel 
O  Man!  tyrannic  lord!  how  long,  how  long 
Shall  prostrate  Nature  groan  beneath  your  rage, 
Awaiting  renovation  1  when  obliged. 
Must  you  destroy  1  of  their  ambrosial  food 
Can  you  not  borrow;  and,  in  just  return, 
Afilbrd  them  shelter  from  the  wintry  winds ; 
Or,  as  the  sharp  year  pinches,  will  heir  own 
Again  regale  them  on  some  smihj.g  day't 
See  where  the  stony  bottom  of  their  town 
Looks  desolate^  and  wild;  with  here  and  tbei* 
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A  belplcM  number,  who  the  niin*d  ttate 
SarrivG,  lamenting  weak,  cast  out  to  death. 
Thttf  a  proud  dty,  populoui  and  rich, 
Foil  of  the  works  of  peace,  and  high  in  joy, 
At  theatre  or  feast,  or  sunk  in  sleep, 
(jAs  late,  Palermo,  was  thy  fate)  is  seized 
By  some  dread  earthquake,  and  convulsive  hurl'd 
Sheer  from  the  black  foundation,  stench-involved, 
Into  a  gulf  of  blue  sulphureous  flame. 

Hence  every  harsher  sight!  for  now  the  day, 
O'er  heaven  and  earth  diffused,  grows  warm,  and 

high; 
Infinite  splendour!  wide  investing  all. 
How  still  the  breeze!  save  what  the  filmy  thread 
Of  dew  evaporate  brushes  from  the  plain. 
How  clear  the  cloudless  skyl  how  deeply  tinged 
With  ft  peculiar  blue!  the  ethereal  arch 
How  swcU'd  immense!  amid  whose  azure  throned 
The  radiant  sun  how  gay !  how  calm  below 
The  gilded  earth  1  the  harvest-treasures  all 
Now  gathered  in,  beyond  the  rage  of  storms. 
Sure  to  the  swain;  the  circling  fence  shut  up; 
And  instant  Winter's  utmost  rage  defied. 
While,  loose  to  festive  joy,  the  country  round 
Laughs  with  the  loud  sincerity  of  mirth. 
Shook  to  the  wind  their  cares.  The  toil-strung  youth 
By  the  quick  sense  of  music  taught  alone, 
Leaps  wildly  graceful  in  the  lively  dance. 
Her  every  charm  abroad,  the  village-toast, 
Young,  buxom,  warm,  in  native  beauty  rich, 
Darts  not  unmeaning  looks;  and,  where  hei  eye 
Points  an  approving  smile,  with  doublq  force, 
The  cudgel  rattles,  and  the  wrestler  twines. 
Age  too  shines  out ;  and,  garrulous,  recounts 
The  feats  of  youth.    Thus  they  rejoice ;  nor  think 
That,  with  to-morrow's  sun,  their  annual  toil 
Begins  again  the  never  ceajung  round. 

Oh,  knew  he  but  his  happiness,  of  men 
The  happiest  he!  who  far  from  public  rage, 
Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choLce  few  retired, 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  Rural  Life. 
What  though  the  dome  be  wanting,  whose  proud 

gate, 
Each  morning,  vomits  out  the  sneaking  crowd 
Of  flatterers  false,  and  in  their  turn  abused  1 
Vile  intercourse!  what  though  the  glittering  robe 
Of  every  hue  reflected  light  can  give, 
Or  floating  loose,  or  stiff  with  mazy  gold, 
The  pride  and  gaze  of  fools!  oppress  him  not? 
What  though,  from  utmost  land  and  sea  purvey'd, 
For  him  each  rarer  tributary  life 
Bleeds  not,  and  his  insatiate  table  heaps 
With  luxury,  and  death  1  What  though  his  bowl 
Flames  not  with  costly  juice;  nor  sunk  in  beds. 
Oft  of  gay  uire,  he  tosses  out  the  night, 
Or  HM^lts  the  thoughtless  hours  in  idle  state? 
What  though  he  knows  not  those  fantastic  joys 
That  still  amuse  the  wanton,  still  deceive! 
A  face  of  pVasure,  but  a  heart  of  pain; 


Their  holkm  moments  undetighted  all's 

Sure  peace  is  his;  a  solid  life, estranged 

To  disappointment,  and  fallacious  hope: 

Rich  in  content,  in  Nature's  bounty  rich. 

In  herbs  and  fruits  whatever  greens  the  Spring, 

When  heaven  descends  in  showers  or  bends  ihm 

bough. 
When   Sununer  reddens,  and  when  Autnmn 

beams; 
Or  in  the  wintry  glebe  whatever  lies 
Concealed,  and  fattens  with  the  richest  sap: 
These  are  not  wanting ;  nor  the  milky  drove, 
Luxuriant,  spread  o'er  all  the  lowing  vale; 
Nor  bleating  mountains;  nor  the  chide  of  streams. 
And  hum  of  bees,  inriting  sleep  sincere 
Into  the  guiltless  breast,.beneath  the  shade, 
Or  thrown  at  large  amid  the  fragrant  hay. 
Nor  aught  besides  of  prospect,  grove,  or  song, 
Dim  grottos,  gleaming  lakes,  and  fountain  clear. 
Here  too  dwells  simple  Truth ;  plain  Innocence 
Unsullied  Beauty;  sound  unbroken  Youth, 
Patient  of  labour,  vrith  a  little  pleased; 
Truth  ever  blooming;  unambitious  Toil; 
Calm  Contemplation,  and  poetic  Ease. 

Let  others  brave  the  flood  in  quest  of  gain, 
And  beat,  for  joyless  months,  the  gloomy  wave. 
Let  such  as  deem  it  glory  to  destroy 
Rush  into  blood,  the  sack  of  cities  seek , 
Unpierced,  exulting  in  the  widow's  wail, 
The  virgin's  shriek,  and  infant's  trembling  ciy. 
Let  some,  fiir  distant  from  their  native  sml. 
Urged  or  by  want  or  harden'd  avarice, 
Find  other  lands  beneath  another  suil 
Let  this  through  cities  work  his  eager  way 
By  legal  outrage  and  establish'd  guile, 
The  social  sense  extinct ;  and  that  ferment 
Mad  into  tumult  the  seditious  herd. 
Or  melt  them  down  to  slavery.    Let  these 
Insnare  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law. 
Fomenting  discord,  and  perplexing  right 
An  iron  rju»  I  and  those  of  fairer  front, 
But  equal  inhumanity,  in  courts. 
Delusive  pomp  and  dark  cabals,  delight ; 
Wreathe  the  deep  bow,  diffuse  the  lying  smile, 
And  tread  the  weary  labyrinth  of  state. 
Wbie  he,  from  all  the  stormy  passions  firee 
That  restless  men  involve,  hears,  and  but  heaa*. 
At  distance  safe,  the  human  tempest  roar, 
Wrapp'd  close  in  conscious  peace.  The  fall  of  kings, 
The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crush  of  states, 
Move  not  the  man,  who,  from  the  world  escaped, 
In  still  retreats  and  fk»wery  solitudes, 
To  Nature's  voice  attends,  from  month  to  month. 
And  day  to  day,  through  the  revolving  year ; 
Admiring,  sees  her  in  her  every  shape ; 
Feels  all  her  sweet  emotions  at  his  heart ; 
Takes  what  she  liberal  gives,  nor  thinks  of  more. 
He,  when  young  Spring  protnides  the  buisting 
germs, 
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Maries  the  fint  bud,  and  i  jcks  the  healthful  gale 
Into  his  freshen'd  soul ;  her  gemal  hours 
He  fuU  enjoys ;  and  not  a  beauty  blows, 
And  not  an  opening  blossom  breathes  ki  yain. 
In  Summer  he,  beneath  the  living  shade, 
Such  as  o'er  frigid  Temp5  wont  to  wave, 
Or  Hemus  cool,  reads  what  the  Muse,  of  these. 
Perhaps,  has  in  immortal  numbers  sung ; 
Or  what  she  dictates  writes :  and,  oft  an  eye 
Shot  round,  rejoices  in  the  vigorous  year. 

When  Autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world. 
And  tempts  the  sickled  swain  Into  the  field,       ' 
Seized  by  the  general  joy,  his  heart  distends 
With  gentle  throes ;  and,  through  the  tepid  gleams 
Deep  musing,  then  he  best  exerts  his  song. 
E'en  Winter  wild  to  him  is  full  of  bliss. 
The  mighty  tempest,  and  the  hoary  waste, 
Alnrupt  and  deep,  stretch'd  o'er  the  buried  earth, 
Awake  to  solemn  thought.    At  night  the  skies. 
Disclosed,  and  kindled,  by  refining  frost, 
Pour  every  lustre  on  the  exalted  eye. 
A  friend,  a  book,  the  stealing  hours  secure, 
Andmarkthemdownforwisdom.  Withswiftwing 
O'er  land  and  sea  imagination  roams ; 
Or  truth,  divinely  breaking  on  his  mind, 
Elates  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  powers ; 
Or  in  his  breast  heroic  virtue  bums. 
The  touch  of  kindred  too  and  love  he  feels; 
The  modest  eye,  whose  beams  on  his  ak>ne 
Ecstatic  shine;  the  little  strong  embrace 
Of  prattling  children,  twined  around  his  neck, 


And  emulous  to  please  him,  calling  forth 
The  fond  parental  souL    Nor  purpom  gay, 
Amusement,  dance,  or  song,  he  sternly  sooiiu; 
For  happiness  and  true  philosophy 
Are  of  the  social,  still,  and  smiling  kind. 
This  is  the  life  which  those  who  fret  in  guilt. 
And  guilty  cities,  never  knew ;  the  life, 
Led  by  primeval  ages,  uncorrupt. 
When  Angels  dwelt,  and  Gfod  himself,  with  Man 

Oh  Nature !  all-sufficient !  over  all ! 
Enrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  woiks! 
Snatch  me  to  Heaven ;  thy  rolling  wonders  thero 
World  beyond  world,  in  infinite  extent. 
Profusely  scattered  o'er  the  blue  immense, 
Show  me ;  their  motions,  periods,  and  their  laws 
Grive  me  to  scan ;  through  the  disclodng  deep 
Light  my  blind  way :  the  mineral  strata  there; 
Thrust,  blooming,  thence  the  vegetable  world ; 
O'er  tliat  the  rising  system,  more  complex, 
Of  animals;  and  higher  still,  the  mind. 
The  varied  scene  of  quick-compounded  thought, 
And  where  the  mixing  passions  endless  shift ; 
These  ever  open  to  my  ravish'd  eye ; 
A  search,  the  flight  of  time  can  ne'er  exhaust! 
But  if  to  that  unequal ;  if  the  blood, 
In  sluggish  streams  about  my  heart,  forbid 
That  best  ambition ;  under  dosing  shades, 
Inglorious,  lay  me  by  the  lowly  brook. 
And  whisper  to  my  dreams.    From  Thee  begin, 
Dwell  all  on  Thee,  with  Thee  conclude  my  song; 
And  let  me  never,  never  stray  firom  Thee  I 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOaBABLE 

SIR  SPENCER  COMPTON. 


Sin, 

The  Author  of  the  following  Poem  begs  leave 
to  inscribe  this,  his  firet  performance,  to  your  name 
and  patronage:  unknown  himself,  and  only  intro- 
duced by  the  Muse,  he  yet  ventures  to  approach 
you,  with  a  modest  cheerfulness;  for,  whoever 
attempts  to  excel  is  any  generous  art,  though  he 


comes  alone,  and  unregarded  by  the  world,  may 
hope  for  your  notice  and  esteem.  Happy  if  I  can, 
in  any  degree,  merit  this  good  forttme :  as  every 
ornament  and  grace  of  polite  learning  is  youti^ 
your  single  approbation  will  be  my  fame. 

I  dare  not  indulge  my  heart  by  dwelling  on  yooi 
public  character ;  on  that  exalted  honour  and  io- 
tc^ty  which  distinguish  you  in  that  auguit  a»» 
sembty  where  you  preside,  that  unshaken  k>ya]if 
to  your  80%'ereign,  that  disinterested  conctm  ftr 
his  people  which  shine  out,  imited.  »a  all  your  W 
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and  finkh  the  patriot  I  am  oonsdiiiiB 
af  mj  want  of  itiengtii  and  akill  lor  ao  delicate  an 
ondertaking;  and  yet,  as  the  shepherd  in  his  cot- 
tage may  feel  and  aicknowledge  the  tnflwpniy  of 
the  sun  with  as  lively  a  gratitade  as  the  great  man 
in  l^is  palace,  even  I  may  be  allowed  to  publish  my 
aente  of  those  bleswigs  which,  from  ao  many  pow< 
erfu)  viitnes,  are  derived  to  the  natbn  they  adon. 
I  condude  with  saying  that  yoor  fine  diaoem- 
meiit  and  humanity,  in  your  private  capacity,  are 
fo  ooaqncooas  that,  if  this  addjess  is  not  noeived 
with  some  indulgence,  it  will  be  a  severe  convic- 
tion that  what  I  have  written  has  not  the  least 
ahazeof  meiiL 

lam, 
With  the  profoondest  respect, 

Sib,  , 

Yoor  most  devoted  and  most  fidthful 
humble  Servant, 

James  Thomson. 
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Sbe,  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year, 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train; 
Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms.    Be  these  my 

theme, 
'JThesel  that  exalt  the  soul  to  sotemn  thought, 
And  heavenly  musing.  Welcome,  kindred  glooms, 
Congenial  horrors,  hail!  with  frequent  foot, 
Pleased  have  I,  in  my  cheerful  mom  of  fife. 
When  nursed  by  careless  Solitude  I  lived. 
And  sung  of  Nature  with  unceasing  joy. 
Pleased  have  I  wandered  through  your  rough  do- 
main; 
Trod  the  pure  vir;^n-8now8,  myself  as  puro ; 
Heard  the  winds  roar,  and  the  big  torrent  burst; 
Or  seen  the  deep-fermenting  tempest  brew'd, 
In  the  grim  evening  sky.    Thus  passed  the  time, 
Till  through  the  lucid  chambers  of  the  south 
Looked  out  the  joyous  Spring,  looked  out,  and 
smiled. 
To  thee,  the  patron  of  her  first  essay, 
The  Muse,  O  Wilmington !  renews  her  song. 
Since  has  she  rounded  the  revolving  year: 
Skimm'dthe  gay  Spring;  on  eagle- pinions  home, 
Attempted  through  the  Summer-blaze  to  rise ; 
Then  swept  o'er  Autumn  with  the  shadowy  galo; 
And  now  among  the  wintry  clouds  again, 
Roll'd  in  the  doubling  storm  she  tries  to  soar; 
To  swell  her  note  with  all  the  rushing  winds ; 
To  suit  her  sounding  cadence  to  the  floods; 
As  is  her  theme,  her  numbers  wildly  great : 
Thrice  happy  could  she  fill  thy  judging  ear 
Wit^  bold  description,  and  with  manly  thought. 
Nor  art  thou  skilled  in  awful  schemes  alone, 
And  how  to  make  a  mighty  people  thrive ; 
Rut  equal  goodness,  sound  integrity 


A  linn,  onshaken,  nncorrapted  soid, 
Amid  a  sliding  age,  and  burning  strong. 
Not  vainly  blazing  for  thy  coonby's  weal, 
A  steady  spirit  regulariy  firee; 
These,  each  exalting  esch,  the  «»^V«i*»fi  fi^bii 
Into  the  patriot ;  these,  the  pnblie  hope 
And  eye  to  thee  converting,  bid  the  Muse 
Record  what  envy  dares  not  flattery  call. 

Now  when  the  cheerleas  empire  of  the  tkj 
To  Capricorn  the  Centaur  Archer  yields 
And  fierce  Aquarius  stains  the  inverted  year; 
Hung  o'er  the  fiiithest  verge  of  Heaven,  the  son 
Scarce  spreads  through  ether  the  dejected  day. 
Faint  are  lus  gleams,  and  ineffectud  shoot 
His  struggling  rays,  in  horizontal  lines, 
Through  the  thick  air ;  as  clothed  in  cloudy  stoma, 
Weak,  wan,  and  broad,  he  skirts  the  southern  aky ; 
And,  soon-descending,  to  the  long  dark  night, 
Wide-shading  all,  the  prostrate  world  resigns. 
Nor  is  the  night  unwished ;  while  vital  heat, 
Light,  life,  and  joy,  the  dubious  day  forsaket. 
Meantime,  in  saUe  cincture,  shadows  vast, 
Deep-tinged  and  damp,  and  congregated  doods^ 
And  all  the  vapoury  turbulence  of  Heaven, 
Involve  the  face  of  things.     Thus  Winter  fidk^ 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world, 
Through  Nature  shedding^influenoe  ma%n. 
And  rouses  up  the  seeds  of  dark  disease, 
The  soul  of  man  dies  in  him,  loathing  lifti. 
And  black  with  more  than  melanchdy  views^ 
The  cattle  droop ;  and  o'er  the  fnrrow'd  land. 
Fresh  from  the  plough,  the  dun  discolour'd  flocks. 
Unbended  spreading,  crop  the  wholesome  root. 
Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens, 
Sighs  the  sad  Genius  of  the  coming  storm; 
And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed  difla, 
And  fractured  mountains  wild,  the  brawling  brock 
And  cave,  presageful,  send  a  hollow  moan. 
Resounding  long  in  listenign  Fancy's  ear. 

Then  comes  the  father  of  the  tempest  forth, 
Wrapt  in  black  glooms.  First  joyless  rains  obscure, 
Drive  through  the  mingling  skies  with  vapour  find, 
Dash  on  the  mountain's  brow,  and  shake  the  vroods 
That  grumbling  wave  below.  The  unsightly  plain 
Lies  a  brown  deluge ;  as  the  low-bent  cloucb 
Pour  flood  on  flood,  yet  unexhausted  still 
Combine,  and  deepening  into  night,  shut  up 
The  Jay'n  fair  face.    The  wanderers  of  Heaven, 
Each  to  his  home,  retire ;  save  those  that  love 
To  take  their  pastime  in  the  troubled  air, 
Or  skimming  flutter  round  the  dimply  pool. 
The  cattle  from  the  untastcd  fields  return, 
And  ask,  with  meaning  low,  their  wonted  stalls, 
Or  ruminate  in  the  contiguous  shade. 
Thither  the  household  feathery  people  crowd, 
The  crested  cock,  with  all  his  female  train. 
Pensive,  and  dripping ;  while  the  cottage-hind 
Hangs  o'er  the  enlivening  blaze,  and  taleful  then 
Recounts  his  simple  firolic:  much  He  taOu, 
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And  much  he  laughs, norrecks the  stonn  that  blows 
Without,  and  rattles  on  his  humble  roof. 

Wide  o'er  the  brim,  with  many  a  torrent  sweD'd, 
And  the  mix'd  ruin  of  its  banks  o'erspread, 
At  last  the  roused-up  river  poms  along : 
Resistless,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  comes, 
From  the  rude  mountain,  and  the  mossy  wild, 
Tumbling  through  rocks  abrupt,  and  sounding  &r; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads, 
Calm,  sluggish,  silent ;  till  again,  constrain'd 
Between  two  meeting  hills,  it  bunts  away. 
Where  rocks  and  woods  o'erhang  the  turbid  stream; 
There  gathering  triple  force,  rapid,  and  deep,' 
It  boils,  and  wheels,  and  foams,  and- thunders 
through. 

Nature !  great  parent  I  whose  unceamng  hand 
Rolls  round  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year, 
How  mighty,  how  majestic,  are  thy  works ! 
With  what  a  pleasing  dread  they  swell  the  soul ! 
That  sees  astonish'd !  and  astonished  sings ! 
Ye  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  boisterous  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  you. 
Where  are  your  stores,  ye  powerful  beings !  say, 
Where  your  atrial  magazines  reserved. 
To  swell  the  brooding  terrors  of  the  storm  7 
(n  what  far  distant  region  of  the  sky, 
Hush'd  in  deep  mlence,  sleep  ye  when  'tis  calm  1 

When  from  the  pallid  sky  the  sun  descends. 
With  many  a  spot,  that  o'er  his  glaring  orb 
Uncertain  wanders,  stain'd ;  red  fieiy  streaks 
Begin  to  flush  around.    The  reeling  clouds 
Stagger  with  dizzjr  poise,  as  doubting  yet 
Which  master  to  obey:  while  rising  slow. 
Blank,  in  tj^  leaden-colour'd  east,  the  moon 
Wears  a  wan  circle  round  her  blunted  horns. 
Seen  through  the  turbid  fluctuating  air, 
The  stars  obtuse  emit  a  shiver'd  ray ; 
Or  frequent  seem  to  shoot  athwart  the  gloom. 
And  bng  behind  them  trail  the  whitening  blaze. 
Snatch'd  in  short  eddies,  plays  the  wither'd  leaf; 
And  on  the  flood  the  dancing  feather  floats. 
With  broaden'd  nostrils  to  the  sky  uptum'd, 
The  conscious  heifer  snufis  the  stormy  gale. 
E'en  as  the  matron,  at  her  nightly  task. 
With  pensive  labour  draws  the  flaxen  thread, 
The  wasted  taper  and  the  crackling  flame 
Foretell  the  blast.    But  chief  the  plumy  race, 
The  tenants  of  the  sky,  its  changes  speak. 
Retiring  from  the  downs,  where  all  day  long 
They  pick'd  their  scanty  fare,  a  blackening  train. 
Of  clamorous  rooks  thidL  urge  their  weary  flight 
And  seek  the  closing  shelter  of  the  grove ; 
Aeoduous,  in  his  bower,  the  wailing  owl 
Plies  his  sad  song.    The  cormorant  on  high 
tVlieels  from  the  deep,  and  screams  along  the  land. 
Loud  shrieks  the  soaring  hem ;  and  vrith  wiM  wing 
The  diding  seafowi  cleave  the  flaky  clouds. 
Ocean,  unequal  press'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  oommotionheaves:  while  from  the  shcrr 
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Eat  into  caverns  by  the  restless  wave. 
And  forest-rustling  mountain,  comes  a  voice. 
That  solemn  sounding  bids  the  world  prepare. 
Then  issues  forth  the  storm  with  sudden  burst, 
And  hurls  the  whole  precipitated  air 
Down  in  a  torrent.    On  the  passive  main 
Descends  the  ethereal  force,  and  with  strong  goiO 
Turns  firom  its  bottom  the  discolour'd  deep. 
Through  the  black  night  that  site  immense  around, 
Lash'd  into  fimm,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  bum: 
Meantime  the  mountain-billows,  to  the  clouds 
In  dreadful  tumult  swell'd,  surge  above  surge, 
Burst  into  chaos  with  tremendous  roar. 
And  anchor'd  navies  firom  their  stations  drive, 
Wild  as  the  winds  across  the  how^g  waste 
Of  mighty  waters:  now  the  inflated  wave 
StraiiAig  they  scale,  and  now  impetuous  shoot 
Into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  deep. 
The  wintry  Baltic  thundering  o'er  their  liead. 
Emerging  thence  again,  before  the  breath 
Of  full  exerted  Heaven  they  vring  Uieir  course. 
And  dart  on  distartt  coasts;  if  some  sharp  rockj 
Or  shoal  insidious  break  not  their  career. 
And  in  loose  fragments  fling  them  floating  round. 

Nor  less  at  hand  the  loosen'd  tempest  leigns. 
The  mountain  thunders;  and  ito  sturdy  sons 
Stoop  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  they  shade. 
Lone  on  the  midnight  steep,  and  all  aghast. 
The  dark  wayfaring  stranger  breathless  toils. 
And,  often  falling,  climbs  against  the  blast. 
Low  waves  the  rooted  forest,  vex'd,  and  sheds 
What  of  its  tamish'd  honours  yet  remain ; 
Dash'd  down,  and  scatter'd,  by  the  tearing  wmd's 
Assiduous  fury,  its  gigantic  limbs. 
Thus  struggling  through  the  dissipated  grove, 
The  whirling  tempest  raves  alcmg  the  plain; 
And  on  the  cottage  thateh'd,  or  lordly  roof, 
Keen-fastening,  shakes  them  to  the  solid  base. 
Sleep  frighted  flies ;  and  round  the  rocking  dome. 
For  entrance  eager,  howls  the  savage  blast. 
Then  too,  they  say,  through  all  the  burdenM  air. 
Long  groans  are  heard,  shrill  sbonds,  and  distant 

sighs. 
That,  utter'd  by  the  Demon  of  the  night. 
Warn  the  devoted  wretoh  of  wo  and  death. 
Huge  uproar  lords  it  wide.    The  ckrads  com- 

mix'd 
With  stasB  swift  gliding  sweep  along  the  sky. 
All  Nature  reels.    Tfll  Nature's  King,  who  aSt 
Amid  tempestuous  darkness  dwelb  alone, 
And  on  the  wings  of  the  careering  wind 
Walks  dreadfblly  serene,  commands  a  calm, 
Then  straight,  ab,  sea,  and  ear&  ara  hudi'd  alt 

onee. 

As  yet  'tis  midnight  deep.    The  weary  clondsi 
Slow  meeting,  mingle  into  solid  gloom.  * 

Now,  while  the  drowsy  worid  Ifffi  lost  in  tIcv>p 
Let  nw  associate  with  the  serious  Night, 
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And  Contemplation  her  sedate  compeer; 
Let  me  ahake  offthe  iuUuaive  carea  of  day, 
And  lay  the  mMWng  aenaes  all  aside. 

Wliere  now,  ye  lying  TanitieB  of  life ! 
Yeever  tempting  ever  cheating  train! 
Wheie  are  yoa  nowl  and  what  is  your  amoontl 
Vexation,  diaappointment,  and  remoiae: 
Sad,  siclLening  thought !  and  yet  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past, 
And  broken  slamberB,  rises  still  resohed, 
With  new-fluah'd  hopes,  to  run  the  giddy  iocumL 
Father  of  light  and  life!  thou  Good  Supreme! 
O  teach  me  what  is  good!  teach  me  Thyself  1 
Save  me  feom  feUy,  vanity,  and  vice. 
From  every  low  pursuit !  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  consdons   peace,  and  virtue 

pure; 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-feding bliss! 

The  keener  tempests  rise :  and  fuming  dun 
From  ail  the  livid  east,  or  piercing  north, 
Thick  clouds  aaoend;  in  whose  capacious  womb 
A  vapoury  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congeal'd. 
Heavy  they  roll  their  Beecy  world  along; 
And  the  sky  saddens  with  the  gather'd  storm. 
Through  the  hush'd  air  the  whitening  shower  de- 
scends, 
At  first  thin  wavering;  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad,  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimmiqg  the  day, 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherish'd  fields 
Put  en  their  winter-robe  of  purest  white. 
'Tis  brightness  aH;  save  where  the  new  snow 

melts 
Along  the  mazy  current.    Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head ;  and  ere  the  languid  son 
Faint  from  the  west  emits  his  evening  ray, 
Earth's  univeml  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill, 
Is  one  wild  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  woriis  of  man.    Drooping,  the  kbourer-ox 
Stands  cover'd  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil    The  fowls  of  Heaven, 
Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnovring  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.    One  alone, 
The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky, 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  viat.    Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  tlio  warm  hearth ;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  femily  askance. 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  heis;  . 
Till  more  familiar  grown,  the  tabl&crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  ieei.    The  fbodless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.    The  hare, 
Though  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  iu  fanous  forms,  dark  snares  and  dogs, 
And  more  unpitying  men,  the  garden  seeks, 
Trged  on  by  fearless  want.    The  bleating  kind 


Eye  the  Ueak  Heaven,  and  nexl  tbe  gjiirtrnnig 

earth, 
With  looks  of  domb  deqiair;  then,  sad  dispersed 
Dig  for  the  wither'd  hert)  tfaiDQgh  heaps  of  mow. 
Now,  sliq»heida,  to  your  hdpfess  duurge  be 

kind, 
Baflfethe  raging  year,  and  fiU  their  pens 
l^nthfeodatwiU;  lodge  them  below  the  stocm. 
And  watch  them  strict:  for  firam  the  beOowuu 


In  this  dire  season,  oft  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burden  of  whole  wintiy  pbuns 
At  one  wide  waft,  and  o'er  the  hapless  flocke. 
Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighbouring  hiDs, 
The  billovry  tempest  whelms;  till,  upward  urged. 
The  valley  to  a  ahining  mountain  swells, 
Tipp'd  vrith  a  wreath  high-curling  in  the  sky. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise;  and  foul,  and  fiezce^ 
All  lll^nter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air: 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields,  the  swain 
Disaster'd  stands;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain: 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  vrild ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray; 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps, 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughts 

of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  fbith 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.    How  sinks  his  soul ! 
What  black  deqwir,  what  horror  fills  his  heart! 
When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fimcy  fS^gn'd 
His  tufied  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  VaSte, 
Far  from  the  track  and  bless'd  abode  of  man; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  doses  fast, 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o'er  his  head. 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  miml. 
Of  cover'd  pits,  unfathomaUy  deep, 
A  dire  descent  1  beyond  Ihe  power  of  frost, 
Of  feithleas  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smooth'd  up  with  snow;  and,  what  is  land,  ou* 

known, 
What  water,  of  the  still  unfroosen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 
Where  the  fresh  mountain  firom  the  bottom  boila 
These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down  he  sinki^ 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drifi, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death; 
Miz'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man. 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  the  ofiicious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fiiir-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  stonn,  demand  their  sire, 
With  tean  of  artless  innocence.    Alas  ^ 
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Nor  wife,  nor  dule^en  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  Ineiids,  nor  sacred  home.    On  eveiy  nerve 
The  deadly  Winter  seizes;  shuts  up  sense; 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stifien'd  come, 
Stretch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 

Ahl  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
"Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround; 
They  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  miith, 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste; 
Ah  I  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
How  many  feel,  thb  very  moment,  death, 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood. 
Or  more  devouring  flame.    How  many  bleed, 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms; 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  conmion  use 
Of  their  own  Hmbs.    How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.    Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.    How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind. 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse; 
Whence  tumbled  he^long  from  the  height  of  life. 
They  ftimish  matter  for  the  tragic  Muse. 
£*en  in  the  vale,  where  Wisdom  loves  to  dwell. 
With  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  joined, 
How  many,  rackM  with  honest  passions,  droop. 
In  deep  retired  distress.    How  many  stand 
Around  the  deathbed  of  their  dearest  friends. 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.    Thought  fend 

Man  • 

Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life, 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate. 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appall'd. 
And  heedless  rambling  Impulse  learn  to  think ; 

The  conscious  heart  of  Charity  would  warm, 

And  her  wide  vrish  Benevolence  dilate: 

The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh; 

And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 

Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 
And  here  can  I  forget  the  generous  band  * 

Who,  touched  with  human  wo,  redressivc  searched 

Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail'? 

(Jnpitied,  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans; 

Where  sickness  pines;  where  thirst  and  hunger 
bum, 

A.nd  poor  misfortune  feels  the  lash  of  vice. 

While  in  the  land  of  Liberty,  the  land 

Whose  every  street  and  public  meeting  glow 

With  open  freedom,  little  tyranta^raged; 

Snatch'd  the  lean  morsel  from  the  starving  mouth; 

Tore  from  "old  wintry  limbs  the  tatter'd  weed; 

G'en  robb'a  them  of  the  last  of  comforts,  sleep; 
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The  free-bom  Briton  to  tho  dungeon  chain'd, 
Or,  as  the  lust  of  cruelty  prevail'd. 
At  pleasure  mark'd  him  with  inglorious  stripes; 
And  crushed  out  lives,  by  secret  barbarous  ways, 
That  for  their  country  would  have  toil'd  or  bled. 
O  great  design !  if  executed  well. 
With  patient  care,  and  wisdom-temper'd  zeal. 
Ye  sons  of  Mercy!  yet  resume  the  search; 
Drag  forth  the  legal  monsters  into  light, 
Wrench  from  their  hands  oppression's  iron  rod, 
And  bid  the  cmel  feel  the  pains  they  give. 
Much  still  untouch'd  remains ;  in  this  rank  age, 
Much  is  the  patriot's  weeding  hand  required 
The  toils  of  law  (what  dark  inadious  men 
Have  cumbrous  added  to  perplex  the  trath. 
And  lengthen  simple  justice  into  trade) 
How  glorious  were  the  day  I  that  saw  these  broko 
And  every  man  within  the  reach  of  right 

By  wintry  famine  roused,  from  all  the  tract 
Of  hoirrid  mountains  where  the  shining  Alps, 
And  wavy  Appenine,  and  Pyrenees, 
Branch  out  stupendous  into  distant  lands ; 
Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave . 
Burning  for  blood !  bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim  J 
Assembling  wolves  in  raging  troops  descend ; 
And,  pouring  o'er  the  country,  bear  along, 
Keen  as  the  north-wind  sweeps  the  glossy  snow. 
All  is  th^ir  prize.    They  fasten  on  the  steed, 
Press  him  to  earth,  and  pierce  his  mighty  heart. 
Nor  can  the  bull  his  awful  front  defend. 
Or  shake  the  murdering  savages  away 
Rapacious,  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly. 
And  tear  the  screaming  infant  from  her  breast 
The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  him  nought 
E'en  beauty,  force  divine !  at  whose  bright  glancf 
'The  generous  lion  stands  in  soflen'd  gaze. 
Here  bleeds,  a  hapless  undistinguish'd  prey. 
But  if,  apprized  of  the  severe  attack, 
The  country  be  shut  up,  lured  by  the  scent, 
On  churchyards  drear  (inhuman  to  relate !) 
The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave;  o'er  which, 
Mix'd  with  foul  shades,  and  frighted  ghosts,  they 
liowl. 

Among  those  hilly  regions,  where  embraced 
In  peaceful  vales  the  happy  Grisons  dwell; 
Oft,  rushing  sudden  from  the  loaded  cliffii, 
Mountains  of  snow  their  gathering  terrors  roll. 
From  steep  to  steep,  loud-thundering  down  they 

come, 
A  wintry  waste  in  dire  commotion  idl ; 
And  herds,  and  flocks,  and  travellers,  and  swains, 
And  sometimes  whole  brigades  of  marching  troops, 
Or  hamlets  sleeping  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Are  deep  beneath  the  smothering  ruin  whelm'd. 

Now,  all  amid  the  rigours  of  the  year. 
In  the  wild  depth  of  Winter,  while  without 
•The  ceaseless  winds  blow  ice,  be  my  retreatj 
Between  the  groaning  forest  and  the  •  iiorc 
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Beat  by  the  boundlew  muttitiide  of  waves, 
A  rural,  shelter'd,  solitaiy,  ecene; 
Where  rudjly  fife  and  beaming  tapen  join, 
To  cheer  the  gloom.    There  studious  let  me  nt, 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  Dead; 
Sages  of  ancient  time,  as  gods  revered, 
As  gods  beneficent,  who  blessed  mankind 
With  arts,  vdth  arms,  and  humanized  a  world. 
Roused  at  the  inspiring  thought,  I  throw  aside 
The  long-Hved  volume;  and,  deep-muttng,  hail 
The  sacred  shades,  that  slowly  xising  pete 
Before  my  wondering  eyes.    First  Socrates, 
Who,  firmly  good  in  a  corrupted  state, 
Against  the  rage  of  tyrants  single  stood, 
Invincible!  calm  Reason's  holy  law, 
That  Voice  of  Grod  witlun  the  attentive  mind, 
Obeying,  fearless,  or  in  life,  or  death: 
Great  moral  teacher!  Wisest  of  mankind! 
Soldn  the  next,  who  built  his  common-weal 
On  equity's  wide  base;  by  tender  laws 
A  lively  people  curbing,  yet  undamp'd : 
Preserving  still  that  quick  peculiar  fire, 
Whence  in  the  laurel'd  field  of  finer  arts 
And  of  bold  fireedom,  they  unequal'd  shooe. 
The  pride  of  smiling  Greece,  and  human-kixxL 
Lycurgus  then,  who  bow'd  beneath  the  force 
Of  strictest  discipline,  severely  wise. 
All  human  passions.    Following  him,  I  see, 
As  at  Thermopyts  he  glorious  fell. 
The  firm  devoted  chief,*  who  proved  by  deeds 
The  hardest  lesson  which  the  other  taught 
Then  Aristides  lifts  his  honest  firont ;   • 
Spotless  of  heart,  to  whom  the  unflattering  voice 
Of  freedom  gave  the  noblest  name  of  Just; 
In  pure  majestic  poverty  revered; . 
Who,  e'en  his  glory  to  his  country's  weal 
Suomitting,  swell'd  a  liaughty  Rival'st  fame. 
Rear'd  by  his  care,  of  softer  ray  appears 
Cimon  sweetHsoul'd ;  whose  genius,  rising  strong. 
Shook  off*  the  load  of  young  debauch ;  abroad 
The  scourge  of  Persian  pride,  at  home  the  fiiend 
Of  every  worth  and  every  splendid  art; 
Modest,  and  sunple,  in  the  pomp  of  wealth. 
Then  the  last  worthies  of  declining  Greece, 
Late  call'd  to  glory,  in  imequal  times. 
Pensive  appear.    The  &ir  Corinthian  boast, 
Tiraoleon,  happy  temper  1  mild,  and  firm. 
Who  wept  the  brother  while  the  tyrant  bled. 
And,  equal  to  the  best,  the  Theban  Pair,( 
Whose  virtues,  in  heroic  concord  join'd, 
Thdr  country  raised  to  freedom,  empire,  fame. 
He  too,  with  whom  Athenian  honour  sunk, 
And  left  a  mass  of  sordid  lees  behind, 
Phocion  the  Good ;  in  public  Ufe  severe, 
To  virtue  still  inexorably  firm ; 
But  when,  beneath  his  low  illustrious  roof, 
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Sweet  peace  and  happy  wisdom  smooth'd  liis  htow^ 

Not  finjendship  softer  was,  nor  love  move  kiad. 

And  he,  the  last  of  old  Lyeuxgus'  sons, 

The  generous  victim  to  that  vain  attempt, 

To  save  a  rotten  state,  Agis,  who  saw 

E'en  Sparta's  self  to  servile  avarice  sunk, 

The  two  Achaian  heroes  close  the  train : 

Aratus,  who  awhile  relumed  the  soul 

Of  fondly  lingering  liberty  in  Greece; 

And  he  her  darling  as  her  latest  hope. 

The  gallant  Philopoemen;  who  to  anus. 

Tum'd  the  luxurious  pomp  he  could  not  cue; 

Or  toiling  in  his  farm,  a  simple  swain ; 

Or,  bold  and  skilful,  thundering  in  the  fieUL 

Of  rougher  front,  a  mighty  people  come! 
A  race  of  heroes !  in  those  virtuous  times 
Which  knew  no  stain,  save  that  with  partial  fluw 
Their  dearest  country  they  too  fondly  Itfved: 
Her  better  Founder  first,  the  tight  of  Rome 
Numa,  who  soften'd  her  rapacious  sons : 
Servius  the  king,  who  laid  the  solid  base 
On  which  o'er  earth  the  vast  republic  ^nead. 
Then  the  great  consuls  venerable  rise. 
The  public  Father*  who  the  private  quell'd, 
As  on  the  dread  tribunal  sternly  sad. 
He,  whom  his  thankless  country  could  nol  lorn, 
Camillus,  only  vengefiil  to  her  foes. 
Fabricius,  scomer  of  all-conquering  gold; 
And  Cincinnatus,  awful  from  the  plou^ 
Thy  willing  victim,t  Carthage,  bursting  lomo 
From  all  that  pleading  Nature  could  oppoae^ 
From  a  whole  city's  tears,  by  rigid  fiith 
Imperious  call'd,  and  honour's  dire  oommaiid. 
Scipio,  the  gentle  chief,  humanely  brave, 
Who  soon  the  race  of  spotless  gloiy  ran, 
And,  warm  in  youth,  to  the  poetic  idiade 
With  Friendship  and  Pbiloaophy  retired. 
Tully,  whose  powerful  eloquence  a  whds 
Restrain'd  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Rome. 
Unconqoer'd  Cato,  virtuous  in  extreme : 
And  thou,  unhappy  Brutus,  kind  of  heart, 
Whose  steady  arm,  l^  awful  virtue  ur]ged. 
Lifted  the  Roman  steel  against  thy  friend. 
Thousands  besides  the  tribute  of  a  verse 
Demand;  butwhocanoountthestanof  ELeKvenl 
Who  sing  their  infiuence  on  this  lower  woridl 

Behold,  who  yonder  comes!  in  sober  stats^ 
Fair,  mild,  and  stnmg,  as  is  a  vernal  sun: 
"Tis  Phoebus'  sclf^  or  else  the  Mantuan  Swaio 
Great  Homer  too  appears,  of  daring  wing, 
Parent  of  song!  andequalby  hisside. 
The  British  Muse:  join'd  hand  in  hand  they 

walk. 
Darkling,  fiiU  up  the  middle  steep  to  fame, 
Nor  absent  are  those  shades,  whose  skilful  toodi 
Pathetic  drew  the  impassion'd  heart,  and  chuin'd 
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Transported  AthenB  idth  the  monl  aeene ; 
Nor  those  who,  tuneful,  waited  the  enrMnting 
lyre. 
Fint  of  your  kind !  society  divine ! 
Still  visit  thus  my  nights,  lor  you  reserved. 
And  mount  my  soaring  soul  to  thoughts  like 

yours. 
Silence,  thou  lonely  power!  ihe  door  be  thine; 
See  on  the  hallow'd  hour  that  none  intrude, 
Save  a  few  chosen  friends,  who  sometimes  deign 
To  bless  my  humble  roof,  with  sense  refined, 
Learning  digested  well,  exalted  faith, 
Unstudied  wit,  and  humour  ever  gay. 
Or  from  the  Muses'  hill  will  Pope  descend. 
To  raise  the  sacred  hour,  to  bid  it  smile, 
And  with  the  social  spirit  warm  the  hearti 
For  though  not  sweeter  his  own  Homer  sings, 
Yet  is  his  life  the  more  endearing  song. 
Where  art  thou,  Hanunond  1  thou,  the  darling 
pride, 
The  friend  and  lover  of  the  tunefrd  throng ! 
Ah  why,  dear  youth,  in  all  the  blooming  prime 
Of  vernal  genius,  where  disclosing  fast 
Each  active  worth,  each  manly  virtue  lay, 
Why  wert  thou  ravished  from  our  hope  so  soon  1 
What  now  avails  that  noble  thirst  of  fame, 
Which  stung  thy  iervent  breast  1  that  treasured 

store 
Of  knowledge  early  gained  ?  that  eager  zeal 
To  serve  thy  country,  Rowing  in  the  band 
Of  youthful  patriots,  who  sustain  her  name ; 
What  now,  alas!  that  liie-difiusing  charm 
Of  sprightly  wit  ?  that  rapture  for  the  Muse, 
That  heart  of  friendship,  and  that  soul  of  joy, 
.  Which  bade  with  softest  light  thy  virtues  smile  1 
Ah !  only  show'd,  to  check  our  fond  pursuits. 
And  teach  our  humbled  hopes  that  life  is  vain ! 
Thus  in  some  deep  retirement  wrould  I  pass 
The  winter-glooms,  with  friends  of  pliant  soul, 
Or  blithe,  or  solemn,  as  the  theme  inspired : 
With  them  would  search,  if  Nature's  boundless 

frtune 
Was  call'd,  late-rising  from  the  void  of  night, 
Or  sprung  eternal  from  the  Eternal  Mind; 
Its  life,  its  lavra,  its  progress,  and  its  end. 
Hence  larger  prospects  of  the  beauteous  whole 
Would,  gradual,  open  on  our  opening  minds; 
And  each  difiuaive  harmony  unite 
In  foil  perfection,  to  the  astonish'd  eye. 
Then  would  we  try  to  scan  the  moral  world. 
Which,  though  to  us  it  seems  embroil'd,  moves  oii 
In  higher  order;  fitted  and  impeD'd 
By  Wisdom's  finest  hand,  and  issuing  aO 
In  general  good.    The  sage  historic  Muse 
Should  next  conduct  us  through  the  deeps  of 

time: 
Show  us  how  empire  grew,  declined,  and  fell, 
(n  scatter'd  states;  what  makes  the  nations  smile, 
'  Inprovy  their  soil,  and  gives  them  double  sans; 
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And  why  they  pine  beneath  the  brightest  ddesy 

In  Nature's  richest  lap.    As  thus  we  talk'd, 

Our  hearts  would  bum  within  us,  would  inhals 

That  portion  of  divinity,  that  ray 

Of  purest  Heaven,  which  lights  the  public  soul 

O  f  patriots  and  of  heroes.    But  if  doom'd 

In  powerless  humble  fortune,  to  repress 

These  ardent  risings  of  the  kindling  soul ; 

Then,  even  superior  to  ambition,  we 

Would  learn  the  private  virtues ;  how  to  glide 

Through  shades  and  plains,  along  the  smoothes! 

stream 
Of  rural  life:  orsnalch'd  away  by  hope, 
Through  the  dim  spaces  of  futurity. 
With  earnest  eye  anticipate  those  scenes 
Of  happiness  and  wonder;  where  the  mind 
In  endless  growth  and  infinite  ascent. 
Rises  from  state  to  state,  and  world  to  world. 
But  when  with  these  the  serious  though  is  foii'd, 
We,  shifting  for  relief,  would  play  the  shapes 
Of  frolic  &ncy;  and  incessant  form 
Those  rapid  pictures,  that  assembled  train 
Of  fleet  ideas,  never  jotn'd  before,      % 
Whence  lively  wit  excites  to  gay  surprise; 
Or  folly  painting  humour,  grave  himself, 
Calls  laughter  forth,  deep-shaking  evezy  nerm 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire; 
While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed, 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  story  round; 
Till  surperstitious  horror  creeps  o'er  all. 
Or,  frequent  in  the  sounding  hall,  they  wake 
The  rural  gambol.    Rustic  mirth  goes  round : 
The  simple  joke  that  takes  the  shepherd's  heart 
Easily  pleased;  the  long  loud  laugh,  sincere; 
The  kiss,  snatched  hasty  from  the  side-long  maid. 
On  purpose  guardless,  or  pretending  sleep: 
The  leap,  the  slap,  the  haul;  and,  shook  to  notes 
Of  native  music,  the  respondent  dance. 
Thus  jocund  fleets  with  them  the  winter  night. 

The  city  swarms  intense.    The  public  haunt. 
Full  of  each  theme  and  warm  with  mix'd  diS' 

course. 
Hums  indistinct    The  sons  of  riot  flow 
Down  the  loose  stream  of  false  enchanted  joy, 
To  swift  destruction.    On  the  rankled  soul 
The  gaming  fury  &]]s;  and  in  one  gulf 
Of  total  ruin,  honour,  virtue,  peace. 
Friends^  families,  and  fbrtune,  headlong  nnk. 
Upeprings  the  dance  along  the  lighted  dome, 
Mix'd  and  evolved,  a  thousand  sprightly  ways. 
The  glittering  court  eflfuses  every  pomp; 
The  circle  deepens:  beam'd  from  gaudy  robes. 
Tapers,  and  sparkling  gems,  and  radiant  eyes 
A  soft  effulgence  o'er  the  palace  waves: 
While,  a  gay  insect  in  his  summer^hine, 
The  fop,  light  fluttering,  spreads  his  mealy  wings. 

Dread  o'er  the  scene,  the  ghost  of  . Hands* 
stalks; 
Othelb  rages;  poor  Monhnfa  mouns; 
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And  BelvKJera  ponn  her  booI  in  love. 
Tenor  alarms  the  breast;  the  comely  tear      * 
Steals  o'er  the  cheek:  or  else  the  Comic  Muse 
Holds  to  the  world  a  picture  of  itself, 
And  raises  sly  the  fair  impartial  laugh. 
Sometimes  she  lifts  her  strain,  and  paints  the  scenes 
Ofbeauteous  life;  whate'er  can  deck  mankind, 
Or  charm  the  heart,  in  generous  Bevil*  show'd. 

O  thou,  whose  wisdom,  solid  yet  refined. 
Whose  patriot-virtues,  and  consummate  skill 
To  touch  the  finer  springs  that  move  the  world, 
Join'd  to  whate'er  the  Ghraces  can  bestow, 
And  all  Apollo's  animating  fire. 
Give  thee,  with  pleasing  dignity,  to  shine 
At  once  the  guardian,  ornament,  and  joy, 
Of  polish'd  life ;  permit  the  rural  Muse, 
O  Chesterfield,  to  grace  with  thee  her  song! 
Ere  to  the  shades  again  she  humbly  flies, 
Indulge  her  fond  ambition,  in  thy  train,' 
(For  every  Muse  has  in  thy  train  a  place) 
To  mark  thy  various,  fuU-accomidish'd  mind: 
To  mark  that  spirit,  which,  with  British  scorn, 
Rej  ects  th^  allurements  of  corrupted  power ; 
That  elegant  politeness,  which  excels, 
E'en  in  the  judgment  of  presumptuous  France, 
The  boasted  manners  of  her  shining  court; 
That  with  the  vivid  energy  of  sense. 
The  truth  of  Nature,  which  with  Attic  point 
And  kind  well  temper'd  satire,  smoothly  keen. 
Steals  through  the  soul,  and  without  pain  corrects. 
Or  rising  thence  with  yet  a  brighter  flame, 
O  let  me  hail  thee  on  some  glorious  day. 
When  to  the  listening  senate,  ardent,  crowd 
Britannia's  sons  to  hear  her  pleaded  cause. 
Then  dress'd  by  thee,  more  amibbly  fair, 
Truth  the  soft  robe  of  mild  persuasion  wears : 
Thou  to  assenting  reason  givest  again 
Her  own  enlighten'd  thoughts;  call'd  from  the 

heaft, 
The  obedient  pasaions  on  thy  voice  attend ; 
And  e'en  reluctant  party  feels  a  while 
Thy  gracious  power :  as  through  the  varied  maze 
Of  eloquence,  now  smooth,  now  quick,  now  strong, 
Profound  and  clear,  you  roll  the  copious  flood. 

To  thy  loved  haunt  return,  n^  happy  Muse : 
For  now,  behold,  the  joyous  winter  days, 
Frosty,  succeed ;  and  through  the  blue  serene. 
For  sight  too  fine,  the  ethereal  nitre  flies ; 
Killing  infectious  damps,  and  the  spent  air 
Storing  afresh  with  elemental  life. 
Close  crowds  the  shining  atmosphere;  and  binds 
Our  strengthen'd  bodies  in  its  cold  embrace, 
Constringent;  feeds,  and  animates  our  blood; 
llcfincs  our  spirits,  through  the  newnstrung  nerves, 
lu  swifter  sallies  darting  to  the  brain; 
Where  sits  the  soul,  intense,  collected,  cod, 
Bright  as  the  skies,  and  as  the  season  keen. 


A  chankcter  In  the  CansciouB  Lovers,  by  Sir  R.  Steele. 


All  Nature  feeb  tne  ranovadngfinoe 
Of  Winter,  only  to  the  thoughttess  eye 
In  ruin  seen.    The  fi^Mtrconcocted  glebe 
Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul, 
And  gathers  vigour  ior  the  coming  year, 
A  stronger  glow  sits  on  the  lively  cheek 
Of  ruddy  fire:  and  luculent  along 
The  purer  riven  flow;  their  sullen  dee{M^ 
Transparent,  open  to  the  shepherd's  gaze. 
And  murmur  hoarser  at  the  fixing  firoet. 

What  art  thou,  frost  1  and  whence  are  thy  keec 
stores 
Derived,  thou  secret  all-invading  power, 
Whom  e'en  the  illusive  fluid  can  not  fly? 
Is  not  thy  potent  energy,  unseen. 
Myriads  of  little  salts,  or  hook'd,  or  shaped 
Like  double  wedges,  and  diflfused  immense 
Through  water,  earth,  and  ether  1  henoe  at  eve, 
Steam'd  eager  from  the  red  horizon  round, 
With  the  fierce  rage  of  Winter  deep  sufifbsed. 
An  icy  gale,  oft  shifting,  o'er  the  pool 
Breathes  a  blue  film,  and  in  its  mid  career 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream.   The  loosen'd  ice, 
Let  down  the  flood,  and  half  dissolved  by  daj, 
Rustles  no  more;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  ptHnted  stone, 
A  crystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  Heaven 
Cemented  firm;  till,  seized  from  shore  to  shore 
The  whole  imprison'd  river  growls  below. 
Loud  rings  the  frozen  earth,  and  hanl  reflects 
A  double  noise;  while,  at  his  evening  watch, 
The  village  dog  deters  the  nightly  thief; 
The  heifer  lows;  the  distant  water-fall 
Swells  in  the  breeze;  and,  with  the  hasty  tread 
Of  traveller,  the  hollow-sounding  plain 
Shakes  from  afar.    The  full  ethereal  round, 
Infinite  worlds  disclosing  to  the  view, 
Shines  out  intensely  keen;  and,  all  one  cope 
Of  starry  glitter,  glows  from  pole  to  pole. 
From  pole  to  pole  the  rigid  influence  falls, 
Through  the  still  night,  incessant,  heavy,  strong. 
And  seizes  Nature  fast    It  freezes  on ; 
Till  Mom,  late  rising  o'er  the  drooping  worid, 
Lifts  her  pale  eye  unjoyous.    Then  appears 
The  various  labour  of  the  silent  night; 
Prone  from  the  dripjnng  eave,  and  dumb  cascade 
Whose  idle  torrents  only  seem  to  roar, 
The  pendent  icicle:  the  frost-work  fair, 
Where  transient  hues,  and  fancied  figures  rise, 
Wid&-8pouted  o'er  the  hill,  the  frozen  brook, 
A  livid  tract,  cold-gleaming  on  the  mom; 
The  forest  bent  beneath  the  plumy  wave; 
And  by  the  frost  refined  the  whiter  snow, . 
Incrusted  hard,  and  sounding  to  the  tread 
Of  early  shepherd,  as  he  pensive  seeks 
His  pining  flock,  or  from  the  mountain  top, 
Pleased  with  the  slippery  surface,  swift  descends 

On  blithsome  frolics  bent,  the  youthful  swains^ 
While  every  work  of  man  is  laid  at  rest, 
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Fond  o'er  the  river  crowd,  in  wkfOM  spati 
And  revelrj  dissolved;  where  mixing  glad, 
Happiert  of  all  the  train,  the  raptured  boy 
leashes  the  whirling  top.    Or,  where  the  Rhine 
Branched  out  in  many  a  long  canal  extends, 
From  every  province  swarming,  void  of  care, 
Batavia  rushes  forth;  and  as  they  sweep, 
On  sounding  skates,  a  thousand  different  ways, 
In  circling  poise,  swift  as  the  winds,  along, 
The  then  gay  land  is  madden'd  all  to  joy. 
Nor  less  the  northern  courts,  wide  o'er  die  snow, 
Pour  a  new  pomp.    Eager,  on  rapid  sleds, 
Their  vigorous  youth  in  bold  contention  wheel 
The  long-resounding  course.  Meantime  to  raise 
The  manly  strife,  with  Mghly  blooming  charms. 
Flushed  by  the  season,  Scandinavia's  dames, 
Or  Russia's  buxom  daughters,  glow  around. 

Pure,  quick,  and  sportful,  is  the  wholesome  day; 
But  soon  elapsed.    The  horizontal  sun, 
Broad  o'er  the  south,  hangs  at  his  utmost  noon: 
And,  ineffectual,  strikes  the  gelid  diff: 
His  ozuro  gloss  the  mountain  still  maintains. 
Nor  feeb  the  feeble  touch.    Perhaps  the  vale 
Relents  awhile  to  the  ro&ected  ray: 
Or  from  the  forest  falls  the  clustered  snow. 
Myriads  of  gems,  that  in  the  waving  gleam 
Gay-twinkle  as  they  scatter.    Thick  around 
Thunders  the  sport  of  those  who  with  the  gun, 
And  dog  impatient  bounding  at  the  shot. 
Worse  than  the  Season,  desolate  the  fields; 
And,  adding  to  the  ruins  of  the  year, 
Distress  the  footed  or  the  feathered  game. 

But  what  is  thisi  our  infant  Winter  sinks, 
Divested  of  his  grandeur,  should  our  eye 
Astonish'd  shoot  into  the  frigid  zone; 
Where,  for  relentless  months,  continual  Night 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry  reign. 
There,  through  the  prison  of  unbounded  wilds, 
Barr'd  by  the  hand  of  Nature  from  escape. 
Wide  roams  the  Russian  exile.    Nought  around 
Strikes  his  sad  eye,  but  deserts  lost  in  snow; 
And  heavy-loadod  groves;  and  solid  floods. 
That  stretch  athwart  the  solitary  waste. 
Their  icy  horron  to  the  frozen  main. 
And  cheerless  towns  far  distant,  never  bless'd. 
Save  when  its  annual  course  the  caravan 
Bends  to  the  golden  coast  of  rich  Cathay,* 
With  news  of  human-kind.  Yet  there  life  glows; 
Yet  cherish'd  there  beneath  the  shining  waste, 
The  furry  nations  harbour:  tipp'd  with  jet, 
?air  ermines,  spotless  as  the  snows  they  press ; 
Sables  of  glossy  black;  and  daric-embrown'd. 
Or  beauteous  freak'd  with  many  a  mingled  hue, 
Thousands  besides,  the  costly  pride  of  courts. 
There,  warm  together  press'd,  the  trooping  deer 
Sleep  on  the  new-fallen  snows;  and  scarce  his 
head 

*  Tbe  Old  name  ftr  Chins. 


Raised  o'er  the  heapy  wreath,  the  branching  elk 
Lies  slumbering  saUen  in  the  white  abyss. 
The  ruthless  hunter  wants  nor  dogs  nor  toils. 
Nor  with  the  dread  of  sounding  bows  he  drives 
The  fearful  flying  race;  vrith  ponderous  dubs, 
As  weak  against  the  mountain-heaps  they  push 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain,  and  piteous  bray, 
He  lays  them  quivering  on  the  ensanguined  snows 
And  with  loud  shouts  rejoicing  bears  them  home. 
There  through  the  piny  forest  half-absorp'd. 
Rough  tenant  of  these  shades,  the  shapeless  bear. 
With  dangling  ice  all  horrid,  stalks  forlorn ; 
Slow-paced,  and  sourer  as  the  storms  increase, 
He  makes  his  bed  beneath  the  inclement  drift, 
And,  vrith  stem  patience,  scorning  weak  com- 
plaint, 
Hardens  his  heart  against  assailing  want. 

Wide  o'er  the  spacious  regions  of  the  north, 
That  see  Bodtes  urge  his  tardy  wain, 
A  boisterous  race,  by  frosty  Caurus*  pierced, 
Who  little  pleasure  know  and  fear  no  pain, 
ProKfic  swaxm.    They  once  relumed  the  flame 
Of  lost  mankind  in  polish'd  slavery  sunk ; 
Drove  maxtial  horde  on  horde,t  with  fearful 

sweep 
Resistless  rushing  o'er  the  enfeebled  south, 
And  gave  the  vanquished  world  another  form 
Not  such  the  sons  of  Lapland:  wisely  they 
Despise  the  insensate  barbarous  trade  of  u^ar; 
They  ask  no  more  than  simple  Nature  gives. 
They  love  their  mountains,  and  enjoy  their  stomif 
No  false  desires,  no  pride-created  wants, 
Disturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time; 
And  through  the  restless  ever  tortured  maze 
Of  pleasure,  or  ambition,  bid  it  rage. 
Their  reindeer  form  their  riches.     These  their 

tents, 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth 
Supply,  their  wholesome  fiire  and  cheerful  cups. 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  tbe  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sled  their  necks,  and  whirl  tbem  swift 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  heap'd  into  one  expanse 
Of  marbled  snow,  as  flir  as  eye  can  swnep 
With  a  bine  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glazed. 
By  dancing  meteors  then,  that  ceaseless  shake 
A  waving  blaze  refracted  o'er  the  heavens. 
And  vivid  moons,  and  stars  that  keener  plaj 
With  doubled  lustre  from  the  glossy  waste. 
E'en  in  the  depth  of  polar  night,  they  find 
A  wondrous  day:  enough  to  light  tkB^ihase, 
Or  guide  their  daring  steps  to  Finlagpd  fain. 
Wish'd  Spring  returns;  and  from  OK*  hazy  scuth 
While  dim  Aurora  slowly  moves  bdbrc, 
The  welcome  sun,  just  verging  up  at  first, 
By  small  degrees  extends  the  swelling  curve  * 
Till  seen  at  last  for  gay  rejoicing  months, 
Still  round  and  round,  his  spiral  course  he  winiis. 

'  Noith-weit  wind       t  The  wandering  Scyihlai  ctei» 
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And  as  he  nearly  (fipa  his  iiamixig  ofb, 
Wheeb  up  again,  and  reascendstheaky. 
In  Chat  glad  season  from  the  lakes  and  6ood3^ 
Where  pure  I*neauV  fidiy  moantains  rise, 
And  firinged  with  roies  Tengliof  rolls  his  stzeam, 
They  draw  the  oopioas  fry.    With  these,  at  eve^ 
Thf7  cheeribl  loaded  to  their  tenU  repair; 
Where,  all  day  long  in  useful  cares  employ'd, 
Their  kind  unbiemish'd  wifes  the  6xe  prepare. 
Thrice  happy  race!  by  poverty  secured 
From  legal  plunder  and  rapadoos  power: 
In  whom  feU  interest  never  yet  has  sown 
The  seeds  of  vice:  whose  spotlesi  swains  ne'er 

knew 
Injoriotis  deed,  nor,  Uaatul  by  the  breath 
Of  faUbleas  love,  their  bloonung  danghteis  wo. 

Still  presong  on,  beyond  Tomea's  lake, 
And  Heck  flaming  through  a  waste  of  snow, 
And  farthest  Grieenland,  to  the  pole  itself 
Where,  (ailing  gradual,  life  at  length  goes  out, 
The  Muse  expands  hc-r  aolitary  flight ; 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  wild  stupendous  scene. 
Beholds  new  seas  beneath  another  sky.^ 
Throned  in  his  palace  of  cerulean  ice, 
Here  Winter  holds  his  unrejoicing  court; 
And  through  the  airy  hall  the  loud  misrule 
Of  driving  tempest  is  for  ever  heard; 
Here  the  grim  tyrant  meditates  his  wrath; 
Here  arms  his  winds  with  all  subduing  froat; 
Moulds  his  fierce  hail,  and  treasures  up  his 

snows, 
With  which  he  now  oppresses  half  the  globe. 

Thence  winding  eastward  to  the  Tartar's  coast, 
She  sweeps  the  howling  margin  of  the  main ; 
Where  undiiaolving,  from  the  fint  of  time, 
Snows  swell  on  snows,  amazing  to  the  sky ; 
And  icy  mountains  high  on  mountains  pUcd, 
Seem  to  the  shivering  sailor  from  afar, 
Shapeless  and  white,  an  atmosphere  of  clouds. 
Projected  huge,  and  horrid  o'er  the  suige, 
Alps  frown  on  Alps;  or  rushing  hideous  down, 
As  if  old  Chaos  was  again  retum'd, 
Wide-rend  the  deep,  and  shake  the  solid  pole. 
Ocean  itself  no  longer  can  resist 
The  binding  ftiry :  but,  in  all  its  rage 
Of  tempest  taken  by  the  boundless  frost. 
Is  many  a  fathom  to  the  bottom  chain'd, 

*  M.  de  BbopaRlufl^  Id  fab  book  on  the  FlgoTB  of  the  Earth, 
aAec  havlofViecribed  the  besutlftil  lake  and  moonudn  of 
MiemI,  in  Lq|l|nd,  m^  "From  thb  hdght  we  had  opportu- 
nltj  eeveral  tioMs  to  aee  those  vapoun  rtae  from  tha  lake^ 
which  the  peofila  of  the  country  call  HaltfcN^  and  which  they 
4eem  to  be  flie  guardian  apirita  of  the  moantalna.  We  had 
been  frighted  wItL  atoriea  of  beaie  that  hannted  ihla  plaee^  bat 
mw  nonei  b  seemed  rather  a  plaee  of  leeort  fiv  fidrlea  and 
genii,  than  oeanL*' 

r  rhe  aame  author  obaerve^  <*I  waaaurprlaBd  toaee  upon 
urn  banlB  of  thb  ilvar  (the  Tan^io)  roaaa  of  as  lively  a  red  as 
any  that  are  in  our  gardens. 

*  Thn  ether  fasataphsn^ 


And  bid  to  roar  no 
Shagg'd  e^er  with  wmvy 
Of  every  life,  that  from  the  dreasy 
Ffieseonsckossoatfawaid.    MiseraUe  tlief ! 
Who,  here  entangled  in  the  gatherii^  ios^ 
Take  their  last  knk  of  the  deseenffiiv  flOi; 
While,  fuU  of  death,  and  fieree  with  IsafeU  fiat, 
The  long  long  night,  incombent  o'er  their  beftda^ 
Falls  horrible.    Snch  wm  the  BiitaD's*  fete. 
As  with  fenst  prow,  (what  have  not  BiitoOB  dared! 
He  fer  the  passage  sought,  attenyted 
So  much  in  vain,  and' seeming  to  be  shot 
By  jealous  Nature  with  etcnal  baisi 
In  these  tdl  regioDs,  in  Anina  caqgltt^ 
And  to  the  stony  deep  his  idle  ship 
Immediate  seal'd,  he  with  his  hapleas  cres 
Each  full  exerted  at  his  several  tads, 
Froae  into  statues;  to  the  coidage  glned 
The  saikv,  and  thepikit  to  the  hefan. 
Hard  by  these  ahorea,  where  scaine  his 


Rolls  the  wild  Oby,live  the  hst  of  men; 
And  half  enhven'd  by  the  diatant  sun, 
That  rears  and  ripens  man,  as  wdl  as  planfti^ 
Here  human  nature  wears  in  rudest  feim. 
Deep  from  the  piercing  season  sunk  in  cai 
Here  by  dull  fires,  and  with  ui^oyooi 
They  waste  the  tedious  gloom.   Immened  in  ftn^ 
Doze  the  gross  race.    Nor  aprigfatly  jest  nor  song. 
Nor  tenderness  they  know;  nor  aught  of  lUe^ 
Beyond  the  kindred  bears  that  stalk  withoat. 
Till  mom  at  length,  her  roses  drocqiijig  all, 
Shed  a  long  twilight  brightening  o^er  their  fields, 
And  calls  the  quiver'd  savage  to  the  chase. 

What  can  not  active  government  perfaraiy 
New*moulding  mani  Wide-stretching  from  tibcas 

shores, 
A  people  savage  from  remotest  tune^ 
A  huge  neglected  empire,  one  Tast  mind. 
By  Heaven  inspired,  firom  gothic  darkness  cell'a 
Immortal  Peter !  first  of  raonarchsl  he 
His  stubborn  country  tamed,  her  rocka^  her  feat^ 
Her  fkwds,  her  seas,  her  ill-submittug  sons; 
And  while  the  fierce  barbarian  he  subdued. 
To  more  exalted  soul  he  raised  the  nan. 
Ye  shades  of  ancient  heroes,  ye  who  toii'd 
Through  long  successive  ages  to  build  up 
A  labouring  plan  of  state,  behold  at  OBoa 
The  wonder  donel  behold  the  laatohleai  prince ! 
Who  left  hii  native  throne,  where  reign*d  till  then 
A  mighty  shadow  of  unreal  power ; 
Who  greatly  spum'd  the  ckithfol  pomp  of  eovxtts; 
And  roaming  every  land,  in  every  port 
His  soeptre  laid  aside,  vrith  glocMMis  hand 
Unwearied  plying  the  mechanic  tool. 
Gathered  the  seeds  of  trade,  of  uselul  ait^ 


'  sir  Hugh  Wnioaghby,  aott  by  Queen 
covar  the  nonheiat 
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Of  civil  WMdom,  and  of  material  akill. 
Chaiged  with  the  itorea  of  Europe  home  he  goes  I 
Then  eittoe  rise  amid  the  illumined  waste; 
O'er  joylees deserts  smiles  the  rural  reign; 
Far  distant  flood  to  flood  is  social  joia'd; 
Tho  astonished  Euxine  hears  the  Baltic  roar;. 
Pnmd  navies  ride  on  seas  that  never  foam'd 
With  daring  keel  heibrs;  and  armies  stretch 
Each  way  their  dazriing  flies,  repressing  here 
The  frantic  Alexander  of  the  north, 
And  awing  there  stem  Othman's  shrinking  sons. 
Sloth  flies  the  land,  and  Ignorance,  and  Vice, 
Of  old  dishonour  proud :  it  glows  around, 
Taught  hy  the  Royal  Hand  that  roused  the  whole, 
One  scene  of  arts,  of  arms,  of  rising  trade: 
For  what  his  wisdom  plann'd,  and  power  enforced, 
More  potent  still,  hu  great  example  show'd. 

Muttering,  the  winds  at  eve,  with  blunted  point, 
Blow  hoUow  blustering  from  the  south.  Subdued, 
The  frost  resolves  into  a  trickling  thaw. 
Spotted  the  mountains  shine;  loose  sleet  decends, 
And  floods  the  country  round.    The  rivers  swell, 
Of  bonds  impatient    Sudden  from  the  hills, 
O'er  rocks  and  woods,  in  broad  brown  cataracts, 
A  thousand  snow-fed  torrents  shoot  at  once; 
And,  whero  they  rush,  the  wide  resounding  plain 
Is  left  one  slimy  waste.    Those  sullen  seas, . 
That  wash'd  the  ungenial  pole,  vrill  rest  no  more 
Beneath  the  shackles  of  the  mighty  north ; 
But,  rousing  all  their  wikves,  resistless  heave. 
And  harkl  the  lengthening  roar  continuous  runs 
Athwart  the  rifted  deep :  at  once  it  bursts, 
And  pdes  a  thousand  mountains  to  the  cbuds. 
Ill  fares  the  bark  with  trembling  wretches  charged, 
That,  toss'd  amid  the  floating  firagments,  moore 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  icy  isle. 
While  night  overwhelms  the  sea,  and  honor  looks 
More  horrible.    Can  human  force  endure 
The  assembled  misehiefii  that  besiege  them  round? 
Heart-gnawing  hunger,  fainting  weariness, 
Ths  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  the  crush  of  ioe, 
Now  ceasing,  now  renewed  with  louder  ragA, 
And  in  din  echoes  bellowing  round  the  main. 
More  to  embroil  the  deep,  leviathan 
And  his  unwieldy  train,  in  dreadftil  sport, 
Tempest  the  loosen'd  brine,  while  through  the 

gloom, 
Far  from  the  bleak  inhospitable  shore, 

Loading  the  winds,  is  heard  the  hungry  howl 

Of  frmish'd  monsters,  there  awaiting  wrecks. 

Vet  Providence,  that  ever  waking  eye, 

Looks  down  with  pity  on  the  feeble  toil 

Of  mortals  lost  to  hope,  and  lights  them  safe, 

Through  all  this  dreary  labyrinth  of  &te. 

'Tie  dime  I  dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest  gkKMUs, 

And  rdgns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  Year. 

How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 

How  dumb  the  tuneful!  horror  wide  extends 

Hii desolcte  domain.    Behold, fond  man! 


See  hero  thy  pictured  life;  pass  some  few  years, 
Thy  flowering    Spring,   thy  Summer's   anleii) 

stroxigth. 
Thy  sober  Autumn  fading  into  age, 
And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last, 
And  shuts  the  scene.   Ah!  whither  now  aro  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  unsolid  hope* 
Of  happiness  1  those  longings  after  fame'} 
Those  restless  cares  1  those  busy  bustling  days? 
Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights  1  those  veering 

thoughts, 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  lifel 
All  now  are  vanish'd  I  Virtue  sole  survives, 
Immortal  never-failing  friend  of  man, 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.   And  see ! 
'Tis  come,  the  glorious  mom!  the  second  birth 
Of  heaven  and  earth!  awakening  Nature  hears 
The  new  creating  word,  and  starts  to  Ufe, 
In  every  heighten'd  form,  from  pain  and  death 
For  ever  free.    The  great  eternal  scheme, 
Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads 
To  reason's  eye  refined  clear  up  apace. 
Ye  vainly  wise!  ye  blind  presumptuous!  now, 
Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 
And  Wisdom  oft  arraign'd:  see  now  the  cause. 
Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived, 
And  died,  neglected:  why  the  good  man's  share 
In  life  was  gaul  and  btttemess  of  soul: 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 
In  starving  solitude;  while  luxury, 
In  palaces,  lay  strainiiig  her  low  though 
To  form  unreal  wants:  why  heaven-bom  truth. 
And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge:  why  licensed  pain, 
That  crael  spoiler,  that  embosom'd  foe, 
Embitter'd  aU  our  bliss.    Ye  good  distress'd! 
Ye  noble  few !  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while. 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  tittle  part,  deem'd  evil  is  no  more: 
The  storms  of  Wintry  Time  wUl  quickly  pass 
And  one  unbounded  Spring  cncirde  all. 


HYMN. 

These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  thest 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  frdl  of  Thee.    Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields;  the  softening  air  is  balm 
Echo  the  mountains  round;  the  forest  smiles ^ 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  Summer-numths, 
With  tight  and  heat  refulgent.    Then  thy  sun 
Shoots  ML  perfection  through  the  rolUiig  year:   *o 
And  oft  thy  vdce  in  dreadful  thunder  spoiks: 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve. 
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By  broolu  and  groves,  in  hoIIow-whispering  gales 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfined, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  Thou !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  roll'd 
Majestic  darkness!  on  the  whirlwind's  wing, 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidst  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  Nature  with  thy  northern  h\ast.Vo 

Mysterious  round !  what  skill,  what  force  diiino, 
Deep  felt,  in  these  appear !  a  simple  train, 
Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art. 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade,  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shade; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole; 
That  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  Thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres;     3  0 
Works  in  the  secret  deep;  shoots, steaming,  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'crspreads  the  Spring: 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day; 
Feeds  every  creature;  hurls  the  tempest  forth; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature  attend!  join,  every  living  soul, 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
[n  adoration  join;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song!  To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales,    ^ Q 
Breathe  soft,  whose  Spirit  in  your  freshness 

breathes: 
Oh,  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms! 
Where,  o'er  the  rock  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar, 
Who  shake  the  astonish'd  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
The  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid,  and  profound ;      *^o 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  human  maze 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou,  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound  His  stupendous  praise;  whose  greater  voice 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall. 
Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
In  ndngled  clouds  to  Him;  whose  sun  exalts, 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil 

paints, 
Ye  forests  bend,  ye  harvests,  wave,  to  Him; 
Bmathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart,  iC 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moou. 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 
Uiieonscious  lies,  efiVise  your  mildest  beams^ 
Ye  ronstellations,  while  your  angels  strike 
AdiM  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyie. 


Ghreat  source  of  day!  bert  image  here  bdow 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pooling  wide, 
From  world  to  worid,  the  vital  ocean  round, 
On  Nature  write  with  every  beam  his  praise. 
The  thunder  rolls:  be  hush'd  the  prostrate  worid: 
While  cloud  to  doud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 
Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills,  ye  mosiGy  rocks 
Retain  the  sound:  the  broad  responsive  low. 
Ye  valleys  raise;  for  the  Grreat  Shephenl  ragos- 
And  his  unsufiering  kingdom  yet  vrill  come. 
Ye  woodlands  all,  awake:  a  boundless  song 
Burst  from  the  groves!  and  when  theiestlesi  daj, 
Elxpiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep, 
Sweetest  of  birds!  sweet  Philomela,  charm 
The  listening  shades^  and  teach  the  night  Hw 

praise.  ^ 

Ye  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smilei, 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 
Crown  the  great  hymn ;  in  swarming  cities  vaA, 
Assembled  men,  to  the  deep  organ  join 
The  long  resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  dear, 
At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  base; 
And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each, 
In  one  united  ardour  rise  to  heaven. 
Or  if  you  rather  choose  the  rural  shades 
And  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove; 
There  let  the  shepherd's  flute,  the  virgin's  lay, 
The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  lyie, 
Still  dng  the  God  of  Seasons,  as  they  roll! 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme^ 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  summeMay 
Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  Autumn  gfeaint; 
Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east; 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  may  fancy  paint  noiooce, 
And,  dead  to  joy,  foiget  my  heart  to  beat! 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  ftithert  ^«i9g<i 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  dimes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song;  where  first  the  son 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  faHs  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atiantic  isles ;  'tis  nought  4o  me : 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  fdt, 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  foil; 
And  where  He  vital  breathes  there  miu*  be  joy. 
When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come, 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds,        ^ 

I  cheerful  will  obey;  there,  with  new  powers, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing:  I  can  not  go 
Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around, 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  sons; 
From  seeming  Evil  still  edudng  Good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  progression.    But  I  Vote 
Myself  in  Him,  in  Light  inefialde!  , 

Come  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  his  pn» 
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SPECIMEN  OP  THE  ALIXRATIONB 
Made  by  Thomwn  in  the  early  edUiont  of  the 

Seaaotu, 

Tts  donel—dread  "Winter  has  tuhdu^d  the  Fear, 
And  reignSj  tremendous,  o'er  the  dcMort  plairu  I 
How  dead  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  lies ! 
How  dumb  the  tuneful  1    Horror  wide  extends 
His  eolitary  empire — noWj  fond  Man  I 
Behold  thy  pictor'd  life :  Pass  some  few  Years, 
Thy  flowering  Spring,  thy  shorNiv'd  Summer'e 

strength, 
Thy  sober  Autumn,  fading  into  age, 
And  pale,  concluding  Winter  ehtUa  thy  eeene. 
And  ehrouds  Thee  in  the  Grave,  Where  novo  aie 

fled 
Those  Dreams  of  Greatness  1  those  unsolid  Hopes 
Of  Happiness  1  those  longings  after  Famel 
Those  restless  Cares  1  those  busy,  bustling  Days  1 
Those  Nighta  qf  secret  guilt?   those  veering 

thoughts, 
Fri£f/m*njr'twixt  Good,  and  lU.thatshar'dthyLifet 
All,  now,  are  vanish'd !    Virtue,  sole,  survives 
Immort{J,  MdnkinePa  never-failing  Friend^ 
His  Gmde  to  Happiness  on  high — ^and  see ! 
'Tis  come,  the  Glorious  Mom !  the  second  Birth 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth ! — awakening  Nature  hears 
Th'  Almighty  Trumpet* a  Voice,  and  starts  to  Life, 
Reneufd.  u7\fading,    Now^  th*  Eternal  Scheme, 


That  Dark  Perplexity,  that  Mystic  maze. 
Which  Sight  cavHd  never  trace,  nor  Heart  conceive^ 
To  Reason's  Eye,  reiin'd,  clears  up  apace. 
Angela,  and  Men,  aatoniah^d  pause — and  dread 
To  travel  thro*  the  Deptha  of  Providence, 
Untry'd,  unbounded.     Ye  vain  learned!  aee, 
And,  prostrate  in  the  Dust,  adore  that  Power, 
And  Ooodnesa,  oil  arraign'd.    See  now  the  causey 
Why  conscious  worth,  oppress!' d,  in  secret,  long, 
Moum*d,  unregarded :  why  the  good  Man's  share 
In  Life,  was  Gall,  and  Bitterness  of  Soul : 
Why  the  lone  Widow,  and  her  Orphans,  pin'd, 
In  starving  Solitude ;  while  Luxury, 
In  Palaces,  lay  prompting  her  low  thought 
To  form  unreal  Wants:  Why  Heaven-bom  FaOh^ 
And  Charity,  prime  Chrace,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  Persecution* a  Scourge ;  Why  licens'd  Pain 
That  crael  Spoiler,  that  emboaom'd  Foe, 
Imbitter'd  aU  our  Bliss.    Yq  Good  Distrcst  I 
Ye  noble  Few !  that  here,  unbending,  stand 
Beneath  Life's  Pressures— yet  a  little  while. 
And  all  your  tooea  are  paat.     Time  awiftly  fleets^ 
And  wiah*d  Eternity,  approaching,  brings 
Life  undecaying.  Love  vnthout  Allay, 
Purejlomng  Joy,  and  Happiness  sincere. 

The  concluding  lines  of  Winter,  taken  from  the 
2nd  Edit.  1796, — those  words  printed  in  italic  show 
how  much  has  been  altered  by  the  author. 


sue  Caudle  of  Kntrolence. 


[Thlsposmbeingwrtelnthsmannerof  Spenser,  the  obaolete  ynsOs,  and  a  simplicity  of  diction  in  some  of  the  llne^ 
which  bordenon  the  IndlcroiM^  were  necessiiry  to  make  the  imitatkm  mare  perfect.  And  the  style  of  tliat  admirable  poet,  as 
wea  as  the  measure  in  which  he  wrote,  are.  as  it  won^  appropriated  by  custom  to  aJl  allegorical  Poems  writ  in  our  lancotte ; 
Joat  asln  French,  tiwatjle  of  Maroc.  who  UTcd  under  Flrancia  the  First,  has  been  used  fai  take,  and  iamiliar  epiatJei^  by  UM 
nottleit  wri'janor  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.] 


CANTO  I. 

The  castle  hight  of  Indolence^ 
And  its  fiilae  luxury ; 

Where  for  a  little  tline^  alas  I 
WaUvad  right  JoUOy. 


I. 

O  MORTAL  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil, 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil, 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great ; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and 

wail, 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  eariy  drudge  and  late ; 
Withouten  that  would  come  a  heavier  bale, 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 


II. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side, 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompass'd  round, 

A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  no  where  found. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground ; 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  im- 

brown'd, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where  sooth  to  say, 
No  living  wight  could  work,  cc  cared  even  for  play. 

III. 

Was  nought  around  but  images  ot  rest  * 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between, 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumbrous  influence  kest, 
From  poppies  breathed;  and  bedp  of  pleavaut 
green, 
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Wheie  never  yet  was  eieepiug  oreatura  leen. 
MeentmiB   unnnmber'd  glittering  itieunleli 

play'd, 
And  hurled  ereiy  where  thdr  wtten  sheen; 
That)  ae  they  faicker'd  throogh  the  sonny  glade, 
Thongfa  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  mozmnr 

made. 

IV. 

Join'd  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills 
Were  heard  the  kming  herds  along  the  Tale, 
And  flocks  bud  bleating  finm  the  distant  hOls, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale; 
And,  now  and  then,  sweet  Philomel  would  wall, 
Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gak; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep; 
Yet  aH  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  .sleep. 

V. 

FuH  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  above, 

A  sahlCy  silent,  solemn  forest  stood; 

Where  nought  but  shadowy  fonns  were  seen  to 

move, 
As  Idless  fiuided  in  her  dreaming  mood: 
And  up  the  hiUa,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  bladcening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro. 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  Idood; 
And  whera  this  valley  winded  out,  below,. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely 

heard  to  flow. 

VI. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy  head  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  ejre ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky: 
Than  dee  the  soft  delights,  that  vritchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast, 
And  the  calm  pleasures  always  hover'd  nigh; 
But  whatever  smack'd  of  noyanoe,  or  unrest. 
Was  far,  &r  off  expelled  ficom   this   delidous 
nest. 

VII. 

The  landscape  such,  inspiring<perfect  ease, 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Close-hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees. 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright. 
And  ifiade  a  kind  of  checkered  day  and  night; 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate, 
Beneath  a  spadous  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate 
And  labour  harsh,  complained,  lamenting  man's 
estate. 

VIII. 

TIdther  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still, 
Fiom  all  the.roads  of  earth  that  pass  there  by: 


For,  as  they  channred  tobseathe  on  nejghhoqi^ 

inghill, 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eje^ 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh; 
Till  dustering  round  the  enchanter  fidao  tlMrf 

hung, 
Ymolten  vrith  his  syren  melody ; 
While  o'er  the  enfeebling  lute  his  band  1m 

flung, 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  temptiqgveBHV 
sung: 

**  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold  I 
See  all  but  man,  with  uneam'd  pleasure  gaj: 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold, 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  Mfkjl 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  amy) 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  viel 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stnj, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly, 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

z. 

"  Behold  the  merry  minstrds  of  the  mo^ 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  gmve, 
Ten  thousand  throatsl  that  firom  the  flowenii|( 

thorn, 
Hymn  thdr  good  God,  and  card  sweet  of  love, 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove: 
They  neither  pbugh  nor  sow:  ne,  fit  fiv  flail, 
E'er  to  the  bam  the  nodden  sheaves  tbey  drove 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  thi 

vale. 

XI. 

"  Outcast  of  nature,  man !  the  wretched  tfanB 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain, 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  the  heart  with  gall. 
And  of  the  vices,  an  inhuman  train. 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain. 
For  when  hard-hearted  interest  first  began 
To  poison  earth,  Astrea  left  the  plain ; 
Guile,  violence,  and  murder  seized  on  man. 
And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  riven 
ran. 

ZII. 

*'  Come,  ye,  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 
Push  hanl  up  hill;  but  as  the  furthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  vrith  m^pity 

sweep. 
And  hurls  your  labours  to  the  vaDey  de^ 
For  ever  vain:  come,  and  without  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep, 
Your  cares,  yoar  toils;  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  full  delight:  O  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  roe! 
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XIII. 

''With  me,  joa  need  not  liae  at  eeily  dawn, 
To  paas  the  joyless  day  in  Tarious  stomids; 
Or,  bntmglow,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn, 
And  sell  fair  honour  for  some  paltiy  pounds; 
Or  through  the  dty  take  your  dirty  rounds, 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay. 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  woond^ 
Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey, 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

XIV. 

*'No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  laboor  call, 
From  village  on  to  village  soimding  dear; 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voioed  matrons  squall; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear; 
No  hammers  thump;  no  horrid  blacksmith  sear, 
No  noisy  tradesman  your  sweet  slumbers  start. 
With  sounds  thai  are  a  misery  to  hear: 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature  and  all  art 


XT. 


•( 


Here  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgent 


Good-natured  kmnging,  sauntering  up  and  down. 
They  who  are  pleased  themselves  must  always 

please; 
On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown. 
Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town : 
Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  Indolence, 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown. 
Is  sooth'd  and  sweeten'd  by  the  social  sense ; 
Tor  faiterest,  envy,  pride,  and  strife  are  baniah'd 


XTI. 

**  What,  what  is  virtue  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 
Above  those  passions  that  this  world  deform. 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  1 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play, 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  qukker'sense  of  Joy ;  as  breezes  stray 
AeioM  the  enlivened  skies,  and  make  them  still 
move  gay. 

xvti. 

'  The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose: 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  fllthy  fray; 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour 

grows, 
Imbitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
E'en  those  whom  fiune  has  lent  her  fairest  ray. 
The  most  lenown'd  of  worthy  wighto  of  yore, 
From  a  base  worU  at  last  have  stolen  away : 
80  Sdpio,  to  the  soft  Cumsan  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 
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xnii. 

'  But  if  a  little  exercise  yon  choose, 
Some  xest  for  ease,  tis  not  forbidden  here: 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  Muse, 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  yeor; 
Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear, 
Along  ihe  brooks,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude:  the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  zephyr's 

Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 

xtx. 

'  O  grievous  foUy !  to  heap  up  estate, 
Xiosing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  sun; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  fate, 
And  gives  the  untasted  portion  you  have  won 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  vnetch  undone, 
To  those  who  mock  you,  gone  to  Pluto's  reign. 
There  with  sad  ghosto  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun : 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain. 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoilingmay  obtain.' 


He  ceased.    But  still  their  trembling  ears  r»- 

tain'd 
The  deep  vibrations  of  his  witching  song; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constrain'd 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng. 
Heaps  pour'd  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slipt  along, 
In  sUent  ease ;  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer^moons,  the  distant  woods  among. 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silver'd  with  the  gleam, 
The  soft«mbodied  fays  through  airy  portal  stieam; 

XXI. 

By  tho  smooth  demon  so  it  order'd  was, 
And  here  his  baneful  bounty  first  began : 
Though  some  there  vrere  who  would  not  fhzthei 

pass. 
And  his  alluring  baite  suspected  ban. 
The  wise  distrust  the  too  foir-spoken  man. 
Yet  through  the  gate  they  cast  a  wishful  eye: 
Not  to  move  on,  perdie,  is  all  they  can: 
For  do  thdr  very  best  they  can  not  fly, 
But  often  each  way  kx>k,  and  often  sorely  sigh. 

XXII. 

When  this  the  watehful  wicked  wizard  saw. 
With  sudden  spring   he  leap'd  upon  them 

straight; 
And  soon  as  toueh'd  by  his  unhallow'd  paw, 
They  found  Aemselves within  the  cursed  gate; 
Fun  hard  to  be  repass'd,  Hke  that  of  ftite; 
Not  stronger  were  of  old  the  giant  crew, 
Who  sought  to  pull  high  Jove  from  regal  stdte; 
Though  feeble  vrretdi  he  seem'd,  of  sallow  hue: 
Certes,  who  lades  his  grasp,  will  that  cncounte* 
.     rue. 


tc 
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XXIII. 

For  whomoeer  the  YiUatn  takes  in  hand. 
Their  jointa  onknit,  their  ainewa  mdt  apace; 
Am  lithe  they^  gtaw  aa  any  willow-wand, 
And  of  their  vaniah'd  fince  remains  no  tnoe: 
So  when  a  maiden  fair,  of  modest  graoe, 
In  ail  her  Iraxom  blooming  May  of  chaims, 
Is  seised  in  some  losel's  hot  embrace, 
She  waxeth  Teiy  weakly  as  she  warms. 
Then  sighing  yieldi  her  nptolove'sdelicioiis  harms. 

ZIY. 

Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely,  foll^pread  porter,  swoln  with  sleep: 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breathed  re- 
pose; 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep; 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran, 
Through  which  his  half-waked  soul  would  faint- 
ly peep: 
Then  taking  his  bbck  staff,  he  call'd  his  man. 
And  roused  himselfas  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 


The  lad  leap'd  lightly  at  his  master's  call: 
He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page, 
Save  sleep  and  play  who  minded  nought  at  all, 
Lake  most  the  untaught  striplings  of  his  age. 
This  boy  he  kept  each  band  to  disengage, 
Ghurters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit, 
But  ill  becoming  his  grave  personage, 
And  which  his  portly  paunch  would  not  permit; 
80  this  same  limber  page  to  all  perfonned  it. 


MeanUme,  the  master-porter  wide  display'd 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns ; 
Wherewith  he  those  who  enter'd  in  array'd 
Loose,  as  the  breeae  that  plays  along  the  downs, 
And  waves  the  summer-woods  when  evening 

frowns: 
O  fair  undress,  best  dress !  it  checks  no  vein, 
But  every  flowing  hmb  in  pleasure  drowns. 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.    This  dono^ 

right  fain, 
Mir  porter  sat  him  down,  and  tum*d  to  sleep  again. 

xxvit. 

Thus  easy  robed,  they  to  the  fountain  sped 
That  in  the  middle  of  the  court  up-threw 
A  stream,  high  spouting  from  its  liquid  bed, 
And  falling  back  again  in  drizzly  dew; 
There  each  deep  draughts,  as  deep  he  tMnted, 

Orew; 
It  was  a  fountain  of  nepenthe  rare; 
Whence,  as  Dan  Homer  sings,  huge  pleasanoe 
grew, 


And  sweet  oblivion  of  vile  earthly  care ; 
Fair  gladsome  waking  thoughts,  and  joyoos 
more  fair. 


XXVIII. 

This  right  perfixnn'd,  all  inly  pleased  and  atiD, 
Withouten  tromp,  was  prKlamation  made : 
'  Ye  sons  of  Indolence,  do  what  you  vrill; 
And  wander  where  you  list,  through  hftll  or 

glade; 
Be  no  man's  pleasure  for  another  staid; 
X^et  each  bb  likes  him  best  his  hours  employ. 
And  cursed  be  he  who  minds  his  ne^hbonr^ 

trade! 
Here  dwells  kind  ease  ana  unreproving  joy: 
He  little  merits  bliss  who  othen  can  annoy.' 

XXIX. 

Straight  of  these  endless  numben,  swarming 

round, 
As  thick  as  idle  motes  m  sunny  ray. 
Not  one  ellsoons  in  view  was  to  be  found, 
But  every  man  stroU'd  off  his  own  glad  way. 
Wide  o'er  tliis  ample  court's  blank  area. 
With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertain'd. 
No  living  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray; 
While  solitude,  and  perfect  silence  reign'd; 
So  that  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almost  was  con* 
stnin'd. 


As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid-Isles,* 
Placed  far  amid  the  melanchnly  main, 
(Whether  it  be  lone  lancy  him  beguiles; 
Or  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  ddgn 
To  stand,  embodied,  to  our  senses  plain) 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low, 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Phcebus  dips  his  wain, 
A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and  firo: 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissolves  the  wondrous  show. 

XXXI. 

Ye  gods  of  quiet,  and  of  sleep  profound ! 
Whose  soft  dominion  o'er  thu  castle  sways, 
And  aU  the  widely  silent  places  round, 
Foigive  me,  if  my  trembling  pen  displayi 
What  never  yet  was  sung  in  mortal  lays. 
But  how  shall  1  attempt  such  arduous  string  1 
I  who  have  spent  my  nights,  and  nightly  days 
In  this  soul-deadening  place  loose-loitering : 
Ah!  how  shalll  for  this  uprear  my  moulted  wingl 

XXXII. 

Come  on,  my  muse,  nor  stoop  to  low  despah, 
Thou  imp  of  Jove,  touch'd  by  celestial  fire! 


*  Hiom  Was  on  the  imi  ooait  of  Booclan^  oaDedilwBi 
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Thou  yet  shall  ting  of  war,  and  actions  fidr, 
Which  the  bold  sons  of  Britain  will  inspin ; 
Of  ancient  hards  thou  yet  shall  sweep  the  lyre; 
Thou  yet  shall  tread  in  tragic  pall  the  stage, 
Paint  love's  enchanting  woes,  the  hero's  ire. 
The  sage's  calm,  the  patriots  noble  rage, 
Dashing  corruption  down  through  every  worthless 
age. 

XXXIII. 

The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  bell ; 
Ne  cursed  knocker  plied  by  villain's  hand, 
Self-open'd  into  halk,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand; 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  landl 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread. 
And  couches  stretch'd  around  in  seemly  band ; 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head; 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full-swelling 
bed; 

XXXIV. 

And  every  where  huge  cover'd  tables  stood, 
With  vrines  high-flaYOur'd  and  rich  viands 

crown'd; 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found, 
And  all  old  ocean  'genders  in  his  round : 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  display'd, 
Even  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound ; 
You  need  but  wish,  and  instantly  obey'd. 
Fair  ranged  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  glasses 
play'd. 

XXXY. 

Here  freedom  leign'd,  vrithont  the  least  alloy ; 
Nor  gossip's  tale,  nor  ancient  maiden's  gall, 
Nor  saintly  spleen  durst  murmur  at  our  joy, 
And  with  envenom'd  tongue  our  pleasures  paU. 
For  whyl  there  was  but  one  great  rule  for  all; 
To  wit,  that  each  should  work  his  own  desire, 
And  eat,  drink,  study,  sleep,  as  it  may  fall, 
Or  melt  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  the  lyre, 
And  carol  what,  unhid,  the  muses  might  inspire. 

XXXYI. 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapdRry  were  hung. 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale; 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung. 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale : 
Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
Pour'd  forth  at  large  the  sweetly  tortured  heart ; 
Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  swell'd  the  gale. 
And  taught  charm'd  echo  to  resound  their  smart ; 
While  flocks,  woods,  streams  around,  repose  and 
peace  impart 


XXXVII. 

Those  pleased  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunbfiig 

hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age; 
What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chaldee  land, 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage. 
Where  fieMs  and  fountains  fresh  could  best  en* 

gage- 
Toil  was  not  then:  of  nothing  took  they  heed, 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  silvan  war  to  wage. 
And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to 
feed: 

Bleas'd  sons  of  nature  they !  true  golden  age  in- 
deed! 

XXXVIII. 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  aiiy  halls, 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise, 
Or  Autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  walitt: 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  the  astonish'ti 

eyes; 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies , 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  bine, 
And  now  rude  mountains  frovm  aju'd  the  skies ; 
Whate'er  Lorraine  light-touch'd  wita  softening 

hue. 
Or  savage  Rosa  dash'd,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 

XXXIX. 

Each  sound  too  here  to  languisbment  inclined. 
LuU'd  the  weak  bosom,  and  indcced  ease; 
Aerial  munc  in  the  warbling  wind, 
At  distance  rising  oft,  by  small  degrees. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o'er  the  trees 
It  hung,  and  breathed  such  soul-dissdving  airs, 
As  did,  alas!  with  soft  perdition  please: 
Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares, 
The  listening  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  all  cares. 

XL. 

A  certdn  music,  never  known  before 
.  Here  luU'd  the  pensive,  melancholy  mind ; 
Full  easily  obtain'd.    BehovcM  no  more, 
But  sidelong,  to  the  gently  waving  wind, 
To  lay  the  well  tuned  instrument  reclined ; 
From  which,  with  airy  fljring  fingers  light, 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  refined, 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight , 
Whence,  with  just  cause,  the  harp  of  ^olus  it 
hight.* 

XLI. 

Ah  me !  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine  * 
YTlio  up  the  lofty  diapasan  roll 


*  Tbs  iBoIian  harp^  han  designBted,  has  been  gresify  Uft- 
pnrred  In  lis  Aructureby  a  kindred  poe^  the  author  of' Hkv 
Itanei'aBaT.* 
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Such  iweet,  Mich  tad,  nieh  tokmn  tin  diviiM, 
Then  let  Uttm  down  agim  into  the  loal: 
Now  filing  km  thejfiuui'd;  now  pleasing  dole 
They  hreathed,  in  tender  muflngi,  thio'  the 

lieaxt; 
And  now  a  giairer  aaend  atiain  theyatole, 
As  when  aenplue  handa  a  hymn  impart: 
Vnid  waibBng  natora  all,  above  the  reach  of  art ! 

XLIU 

Such  the  gay  ipleacloarjthe  laxaxions  rtate, 
Of  Calipha  old,  who  on  the  Tygrb'  ahore, 
In  mighty  Ba^at,  populoua  and  great, 
H*M  their  bright  court,  when  was  of  ladki 

■tore; 
And  verw,  love, maaic,ftiD  the  garland  won: 
When  sleep  was  eoy,  the  hard,*  in  waiting 

then, 
Ciwer'd  the  lone  midnight  with  the  muse'a  lore ; 
Composing  mnnc  bade  his  dreams  be  &ir, 
And  rnnric  lent  newgladnessto  the  morning  air. 

XLIII. 

Near  the  pavilions  where  we  slept,  atiU  ran 
Soft  trinkling  streauM,  and  dashing  waters  fell, 
And  sobbing  breens  ttgh'd,andoft  began 
(So  work'd  the  wizard)  wintry  storms  to  swell, 
As  heaTon  and  earth  they  would  together  mell: 
At  doors  and  windows,  threatening,  seem'd  to 

call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growling  fell, 
Yet  the  least  entrance  fcund  they  none  at  aO; 
Whence  sweeter  grew  our  aieep,  secure  in  massy 
halL 

XLIT. 

And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams, 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace; 
O'er  which  were  shadowy  cast  elysian  gleams, 
That  pla/d,  in  waving  lighto,  from  place  to 

place, 
And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on  nature's  face. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array. 
So  fleece  with  donds  the  pure  ethereal  space; 
Ne  couki  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display, 
As  booe  on  flowery  beds  all  Unguishingly  lay. 


Ponr'd  all  the  Arabian  heaven  upon  our  nights^ 
And  bless'd  them  oft  besides  with  mora 
deUghtL 


No,  fair  illunons  I  artful  phantoms,  no ! 
My  Muse  wUI  not  attempt  your  feiry  land: 
She  has  no  colours  that  like  you  can  glow : 
To  catoh  your  vivid  scenes  too  gross  her  hand. 
But  sure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  subtler  band 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-seemingsprights, 
Who  thus  in  dreams  Toluptuous,  soft,  and  bland, 


Tba  Anblan  Csliphi  bad  poets  among  the  offleen  of 
eoaxt,  whoM  ofBce  it  was  to  do  what  ii  here  descdbed. 


They  were,  in  sooth,  a  most  oichanting  train, 
Even  feigning  idrtue;  akilfiil  to  unite 
With  e^  good,  and  atrew  with  pleasure  pain. 
But  for  those  fiends,  whom  blood  and  broils  de 

light; 
Who  hurl  the  wretoh,  as  if  to  hell  outright, 
Down  down  black  gulfe,  where  aullen  watera 

sleep, 
Or  bold  him  clambering  all  the  fearful  night 
On  be«tling  clifis,  or  pent  in  rufais  deep ; 
They,  till  due  time  shoukl  serve,  were  bid  fkr  hence 

to  keep. 

XLTIl. 

Ye  guardian  spirite,  to  whom  man  is  dear, 
From  these  foul  demons  shield  the  midn^ht 

gloom: 
Angels  of  fancy  and  of  love,  be  near, 
And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  difiuse  a  Uoom: 
E^cke  the  sacred  shades  of  Gheeoe  and  R«Mne, 
And  let  them  virtue  with  a  look  impart: 
But  chief,  a  while,  O !  lend  us  fh»n  the  tomb 
'  Those  kmg.  kMt  friends  for  vdiom  in  love  we 

smart. 
And  fill  with  pk>us  avre  and  Joy-nul'd  wo  the 

heart. 

XLTl    . 

Or  are  you  sportive        Bid  the  mom  of  youth 
Rise  to  new  light,  and  beam  afresh  the  days 
Of  iimooence,  simpUdty,  and  truth; 
To  cares  estranged,  and  manhood's  thorny  wa.ys. 
What  transport,  to  retrace  our  boyish  play% 
Our  easy  bliss,  when  each  thing  joy  suppBed; 
The  woods,  the  mountains,  ud  the  waiUing 

maae 
Of  the  wild  farooksl— but,  Ibndly  wandering 

wide. 
My  Muse,  resume  the  task  that  yet  doth  thee 

abide. 

ZLIX. 

One  great  amuMment  of  our  household  was^ 
In  a  huge  crystal  magic  gbbe  to  spy, 
Still  as  you  tum'd  it,  all  .things  that  do  pass 
Upon  this  ant-hill  earth;  where  constantly 
Of  idly  busy  men  the  restless  fry 
Runs  bustling  to  and  fro  with  foolish  haste, 
In  search  of  pleasures  vain  that  from  them  fly, 
Or  which,  obtain'd,  the  caitifis  dare  not  taste : — 
When  nothing  is  e^joy'd,  can  there  be  greater 
wastel 
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*0f  vanity  the  xnirrar,'  this  was  call'd: 
Heie,  you  a  mnckwonn  of  Uw  town  might 
At  his  dun  desk,  amid  his  ledgers  stalPd^ 
Eat  up  with  carkingcare  and  penury, 
Most  like  to  carcase  patched  on  gallow-tree. 
'  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got:' 
Firm  to  this  scoundrel  maxim  keepeUi  he, 
Ne  of  its  rigour  will  he  hate  a  jot,    ' 
Tin  it  has  quench'd  his  fire,  and  banished  his  pot 

LI. 

Straight  from  the  fikh  of  this  bw  grah,  behold! 
Comes  fluttering  forth  a  gaudy  spendthrift  hdr, 
All  glossy  gay,  enamel'd  all  t^  gold, 
Tlie  silly  tenant  of  the  summer  air, 
In  folly  lost,  of  nothing  takes  he  care  \ 
Pimps,  lawyers,  stewards,  harlots,  flatterers  vile, 
And  thieving  tradesmen  him  among  them  share: 
His  fother*s  ghost  from  Umbo  lake,  the  while, 
fiees  this,  which  more  damnstmn  doth  upon  him 
■    pile. 

LII. 

This  globe  poortray'd  the  raee  of  letmed  men, 
Still  at  their  books,  and  turning  o'er  the  page, 
Backwards  and  forwards:  oft  they  snatch  the 

pen, 
As  if  inspired,  and  in  a  Thespian  rage; 
Then  write,  and  blot,  as  would  your  ruth  en- 

ga^: 
Why,  authors,  all  this  scrawl  and  scriblAng 

sorel 
To  lose  the  present,  gain  the  future  age, 
IVaised  to  be  when  yon  can  hear  no  moors, 
And  much  enrich'd  with  fame,  when  useless  world- 
ly ston. 

LIII. 

Then  would  a  splendid  city  rise  to  view. 
With  carts,  and  ears,  and  coaches  roaring  all: 
Wide-pour'd  abroad  behold  the  giddy  crew : 
See  how  they  dash  along  firom  wall  to  waD  1 
At  every  door,  hark  how  they  thundering  call  I 
Good  lord  I  what  can  this  giddy  rout  excite  1 
Why,  on  each  other  with  fell  tooth  to  fall; 
A  neighbour's  fortune,  fame,  or  peace,  to  bfight, 

A  nA  nmka  nawrtiTMnmapaTriwi  fiwr  th<»i»nmingmgKt 

LIT.    • 

The  pusaling  sons  of  party  next  appear'd. 

In  dark  cabals  and  nightly  juntos  met;  * 

And  now  they  wUspier'd  close,  now  sfarug^ng 

rear'd 
The  important  shoulder;  then,  as  if  to  get 
New  light,  thehr  twinkling  eyes  were  inward  set 
No  sooner  Liidiei^  recalls  afiairs. 


2s3 


Than  forth  they  various  msh  in  mighty  ftist; 
When  lo  t  push'd  up  to  power,  and  crown'd  theit 
cares. 
In  oomes  another  set,  and  kicketh  them  down  staiia. 

LT. 

But  what  most  show'd  the  vanity  of  life 
Was  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  fire. 
In  cruel  broils  engaged,  and  deadly  strife: 
Most  christian  kings,  inflamed  by  black  desire^ 
With  honourable  ruffians  in  their  hire. 
Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to  pour ; 
Of  this  sad  woriL  when  each  begins  to  tire, 
Then  sit  them  down  just  where  they  were  before, 
Tin  for  new  scenes  of  wa  peace  shall  their  force 
restore. 

LVI. 

To  number  up  the  thousands  dwelling  horei 
A  useless  were,  and  eke  an  endless  task ; 
From  kings,  and  those  who  at  the  helm  appear 
To  gipsies  brown  in  smnmer-glades  who  bask. 
Yea  many  a  man,  perdie,  I  could  unmask. 
Whose  desk  and  table  make  a  solemn  show, 
With  tape-tied  trash,  and  suits  of  fools  that  ask 
For  i^ace  or  pension  laid  in  decent  row ; 
ButtheM  I  passen  by,  with  nameless  numbers  mos 

LVII. 

Of  an  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place. 
There  was  a  man  of  special  grave  remark; 
A  certain  tender  glo(mi  o'erspread  his  face, 
Pensive,  not  sad ;  in  thought  involved,  not  dark 
As  soot  this  man  could  sing  as  morning  lark, 
And  teach  the  noblest  morals  of  the  heart ; 
But  these  his  talents  were  yburied  stark ; 
Of  the  fine  stores  he  nothing  would  impart, 
Which  or  boon  nature  gave,  or  nature-painting  art 

LTIII. 

To  noontide  shades  incontinent  he  ran. 
Where  purls  the  brook  with  sleep-inviting  soond 
Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels  b^gaa, 
Amid  the  broom  he  bask'd  him  on  the  ground. 
Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camomile  are  Ibiindf 
There  wouU  he  linger,  tiU  the  latest  ray 
Of  light  sat  trembling  on  the  welkin's  bound; 
Then  homeward  through  the  twilight  shadows 

stray, 
Sauntering  and  slow.    So  had  he  passed  many  a 

day. 

LIX. 

Yet  not  in  thoughtless  slumber  wers  tiiey  past: 
For  oft  the  heaveidy  fire,  that  lay  conoeal'd 
Beneath  the  sleeping  embers,  mounted  iaet, 
And  all  its  native  light  anew  reveal'd : 
Oft  as  he  travueed  the  csmlsan  field, 


«0 
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Andmark'dtbecloiidgtluit  diove  before  the  wind, 
Ten  thottfland  glonons  syftems  woald  he  haild, 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  filled  his  mind ; 
But  with  the  ekmds  they  fled,  and  left  no  trace  be- 
hind. 

LX. 

With  him  was  aomeliroea  join'd,  in  rilent  waUc, 
(Profoundly  nlent,  for  they  never  ipoke) 
One*  shyer  stiD,  who  quite  detested  talk : 
Oft,  stung  l^  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke, 
To  groves  of  pine,  and  broad  o'eishadowingoak ; 
There,  inly  thrill'd,  he  wander'd  aU  alone, 
And  on  himBelf  his  pensive  fury  wroke, 
Ne  ever  utter'd  wold,  save  when  fint  shone 
The  glittering  star  of  eve—'  Thank  heaven  1  the 
day  is  done.' 

LXI. 

Here  luik'd  a  wretch,  who  had  not  crept  abroad 
For  forty  years,  ne  face  of  mortal  seen ; 
In  chamber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad : 
And  sure  his  linen  was  not  very  clean. 
Through  secret  loop  holes,  that  had  practised  been 
Near  to  his  bed,  his  dinner  vUe  he  took ; 
Unkempt,  and  rough,  of  squalid  face  and  mien. 
Our  Castle's  shame !  whence,  from  his  fiHhy  nook, 
We  drove  the  villain  out  for  fitter  lair  to  look. 

LZII. 

One  day  there  chanced  into  these  halls  to  rove 
A  joyous  youth,  who  took  you  at  first  sight; 
Him  the  wild  wave  of  pleasure  hither  drove. 
Before  the  sprightly  tempest  tossing  light : 
Certes,  he  was  a  most  engaging  wight. 
Of  social  glee,  and  wit  humane  though  keen, 
Turning  the  night  to  day  and  day  to  night : 
For  him  the  meny  bells  had  rung,  I  ween, 
If  in  this  nook  of  quiet  bells  had  ever  been. 

LXIII. 

But  not  e'en  pleasure  to  excess  is  good : 
What  most  dates,  then  sinks  the  soul  as  low : 
When  springtide  joy  pours  in  with  copious  flood, 
The  higher  still  the  exulting  billows  flow. 
The  further  back  again  they  flagging  ^o. 
And  leave  us  groveling  on  the  dreary  shore : 
Taught  by  this  son  of  joy,  we  found  it  so ; 
Who,  whilst  he  staid,  he  kept  in  gay  uproar 
Oux  madden'd  castle  all,  the  abode  of  sleep  no  more. 

LXIV. 

As  when  in  pnme  of  June  a  bumish'd  fly. 
Sprung  from  the  meads,  o'ei  which  he  sweeps 

along, 
Cheerd  by  the  breathing  bloom  and  vital  sky, 
Tunes  up  amid  these  airy  halls  his  song, 

Obqiacuat  has  applM  tUi  to  Dr.  ArmstraQA  tfM  pose. 


Soothing  at  first  the  gay  reposing  throng: 
And  oft  he  sips  their  bowl ;  or  nearly  drown'd. 
He,  thence  recovering,  drives  their  beds  ainafeig. 
And  scales  their  tender  sleep,  with  trump  pn>- 
found; 
Then  out  again  he  flies,  to  wing  his  mazy  round 

LIT. 

Another  guest*  there  was,  of  sense  refined. 
Who  felt  each  worth,  for  every  worth  he  had; 
Serene  yet  warm,  humane  yet  firm  his  mind. 
As  little  touch'd  as  any  man's  with  bad: 
Him  through  their  inmost  walks  the  Muses  lad. 
To  him  the  sacied  love  of  nature  lent, 
And  sometimes  would  he  make  our  valley  glad; 
When  as  we  found  he  would  not  here  be  pent. 
To  him  the  better  sort  this  friendly  message  sent: 

LXVI. 

"  Come,  dwell  with  us!  true  son  of  virtue,  oome! 
But  if,  alasl  we  can  not  thee  penuade 
To  lie  content  beneath  our  peaceful  dome, 
Ne  ever  more  to  quit  our  quiet  glade; 
Yet  when  at  last  thy  toib  but  ill  apald 
Shall  dead  thy  fire,  and  damp  its  heavenly  spark. 
Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  seek  the  rural  shade, 
There  to  indulge  the  muse,  and  nature  nuizk: 
We  then  a  lodge  for  thee  will  rear  in  Hagley 
Park." 

LXVI  I. 

Here  whilom  ligg'd  the  Esopust  of  the  age: 
But  caird  by  fame,  in  soul  ypricked  deep, 
A  noble  pride  restored  him  to  the  stage, 
And  roused  him  like  a  giant  from  his  deep. 
Even  from  his  slumbers  we  advantage  reap: 
With  double  force  the  enliven'd  scene  he  wakes. 
Yet  quits  not  nature's  bounds.    He  knows  tc 

keep 
Elach  due  decorum :  now  the  heart  he  shakes, 
And  now  with  well  eam'd  sense  the  eniighten'd 
judgment  takes. 

LXVIII. 

A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fat  than  bard  beseems 
Who,t  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain. 
On  virtue  still,  and  nature's  pleasing  themes, 
Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain: 
The  world  forsaking  with  a  oalm  disdain, 
Here  laugh'd  ho^areless  in  his  easy  seat; 
Here  quaflTd,  encircled  with  the  joyous  train, 
Oft  moralizing  sage:  his  ditty  sweet 
He  loaUied  much  to  write,  ne  cared  to  repeat. 


*  GeoifB,  LardLTUeUon. 

t  Ifr.  Quio. 

t  The  followiog  lines  of  rhfat  euna  were  wnt  by  •  nHod 
oftbe  aothor  (since  undemood  to  have  been  Lord  LrQeliMix 
and  were  deriipied  to  partsaj  tht  dMntaer  if  Thoin»in 
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LXIX 

Fun  oft  by  holy  feet  our  ground  was  trod» 
Of  clerks  good  plenty  here  you  nxite  espy. 
A  little,  round,  fat,  oily  man*  of  God, 
"Was  one  I  chiefly  mark'd  among  the  firy: 
Me  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
And  shone  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew, 
If  a  tight  damsel  chanced  to  trippen  by ; 
Which  when  obsenred,  he  shrunk  into  his  mew, 
And  straight  would  recollect  his  piety  anew. 

LXX. 

Nor  be  foigot  a  tribe,  who  minded  nought 
(Old  inmates  of  the  place)  but  state-aflairs : 
They  look'd,  peidie,  as  if  they  deeply  thought; 
And  on  their  brow  set  every  nation's  cares; 
Tbe  world  by  them  isparoel'd  out  in  shares, 
When  in  the  Hall  of  Smoke  they  congress  hold. 
And  the  sage  berry,  sun-burnt  Mocha  bean. 
Has  clear'd  their  inward  eye:  then,  smoke-en- 
roird, 
Their  oracles  break  forth  mysterious  as  of  old. 

LXXI. 

Here  l«^ng'^"^  Beauty  kept  her  pale-faced  court 
Bevies  of  dainty  dames,  of  high  degree. 
From  every  quarter  hither  made  resort ; 
Where,  from  gross  mortal  care  and  business 

free. 
They  lay,  pour'd  out  in  ease  and  luxury. 
Or  should  they  a  vain  show  of  work  assume, 
Alas!  and  well-a-day!  what  can  it  be  1 
To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom; 
Cut  faris  cast  the  distaff,  spinning-wheel,  and  hmn. 

LXXII. 

Their  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time ; 
(And  labour  dire  it  is,  and  weary  wo) 
They  nt,  they  bll,  turn  o'er  some  idle  rhyme; 
Then,  risuig  sudden,  to  the  |^ass  they  go. 
Or  saunter  forth,  with  tottering  step  and  slow: 
This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  find; 
Straight  on  the  couch  their  limbs  again  they 

throw. 
Where  hours  on  hours  they  nghing  lie  reclined. 
And  court  the  vapoury  god,  soft  breathing  in  the 

wind.t 


*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Murdoch,  TbonsoD^  friend  and  bio- 
grapber.    • 
t  After  this  stanza,  the  following  one  was  Introduced,  in 

ihe  edition  of  1746: 

One  nymph  there  was,  methought,  Inbloom  of  Hay, 
On  whom  the  Idle  Fiend  glanced  many  a  look, 
In  hopes  to  lead  her  down  the  ellppery  way 
To  taste  (^Pleasure's  deep  deceitful  brook : 
No  virtues  yet  her  gentle  mind  fonook  * 
No  idle  whims,  no  vapouis  fili'd  her  brain, 
doi  Prodence  for  her  youthful  guide  she  took, 
Ana  GoodnMB.  which  no  earthly  vice  could  stdn, 
Dw^in^Mirmlnd;  shewuneprnidl  woenorTBini 

G 


LZXIII. 

Now  must  I  mark  the  villany  we  found, 
But  ah!  too  late,  as  shall  eftsoons  be showiL 
A  place  here  was,  deep,  dreary,  wider  ground; 
Where  still  our   inmates,  when   unpleasing 

grown. 
Diseased,  and  loathsome,  privily  were  thrown: 
Far  from  the  light  of  heaven,  they  languished 

there: 
Unpitied  uttering  many  a  bitter  groan; 
For  of  these  wretches  taken  was  no  care: 
Fierce  fiends,  and  hags  of  hell,  their  only  nurses 

were. 

LXXIV. 

Alas!  the  change  I  from  scenes  of  joy  and  rest, 
To  this  dark  den,  where  sickness  toss'd  alway. 
Here  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  oppress'd, 
Stretch'd  on  his  back,  a  mighty  lubbard,  lay. 
Heaving  his  ades,  and  snored  night  and  day; 
To  stir  him  from  his  traunce  it  was  not  eath, 
And  his  half-open'd  eyne  he  shut  straightway; 
He  led,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death, 
And  taught  withouten  pain  and  strife  to  yield  the 
breath. 

LXXV. 

Of  limbs  enormous,  but  withal  unsound, 
Soft-swoln  and  pale,  here  lay  the  Hydropsy: 
Unwieldy  man;  with  belly  monstrous  round, 
For  ever  fed  with  watery  supply; 
For  still  he  drank,  and  yet  he  ^ill  was  dry. 
And  moping  here  did  Hypochondria  sit. 
Mother  of  spleen,  in  robes  of  variops  dye, 
Who  vexed  was  full  oft  with  ugly  fit; 
And  some  her  frantic  deem'd,  and  some  her  deem'd 
a  wit 

LXXVI. 

A  lady  proud  she  was,  of  ancient  blood. 
Yet  oft  her  fear  her  pride  made  crouchen  low : 
She  felt,  or  fancied  in  her  fluttering  mood, 
AH  the  diseases  which  the  spittles  know, 
•  And  sought  all  physics  which  the  shops  bestow. 
And  still  new  leaches  and  new  drugs  would 

toy, 

Her  humour  ever  wavering  to  and  fro: 
For  sometimes  she  would  laugh,  and  sometimos 
cry, 
Then  sudden  waxed  wroth,  and  all  she  knew  not 
why, 

LXXYII. 

Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  maiden  pined. 
With  aching  head,  and  squeamish  heart-bum 

ings; 
Pale,  bloated,  cold,  she  seem'd  to  hate  mankind. 
Yet  loved  in  secret  all  forbidden  things, 
And  here  thn  Tertian  shakes  his  rhilling  ^vings 


' 
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The  deeplcM  Gout  hoe  connli  the  oomng 


A  wolf  now  gnaws  hoBy 
w  luit  Apopleirf  enuum  d 
Down  to  the  gmmd  rt  ooee,  M  bnteher  feikth  ox.* 


CANTO  n. 


Tlw  taught  of  wtmd 


11iai,b|rilita 
Secimd^  ■BdiAmiMd 

I. 

EeCAPED  the  castle  of  the  wie  of  tut, 
Ah!  where  ahall  I  ao  sweet  a  dwdling  findt 
For  an  aitond,  without,  and  aU  within, 
Nothing  saTO  what  ddiglitlU  was  and  kind, 
Of  goodneai  savooring  and  a  tender  mind, 
E'er  nee  to  view.    Bat  now  another  strain, 
Of  doleful  note,  alas!  remains  behind; 
I  now  nnist  sing  of  pleasure  toin'd  to  pain, 
And  of  the  fiJse  wirhantrr  Indolbnck  complain. 

TI. 

Is  there  no  patron  to  proCeot  the  Muse, 
And  fence  for  her  Parnassus*  barren  soil 
To  ofOfj  labour  its  reward  aoerues, 
And  they  an  sure  of  bread  who  swink  and  moU ; 
But  a  fell  tribe  the  Aonian  hive  despoil. 
As  ruthless  wasps  oft  nb  the  painful  bee: 
Thus  while  the  laws  not  guard  that  noblest  toil, 
No  for  the  Bdnses  other  meed  decree, 
Thejr  pnised  an  alone,  and  stam  right  merrily. 

III. 

I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  thou  me  deny : 
You  can  not  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace; 
You  can  not  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brigfatemng 

ftoe; 
Yon  can  not  bar  my  eonstant  feet  to  tnee 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream  at  eve: 
Lst  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  chiklren  leave: 
Of  fency,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 

IT, 

Come  then,  my  Muse,  and  raise  a  bolder  song; 
Come,  lig  no  mom  upon  the  bed  of  slolh, 
Dragging  the  lasy  languid  line  along^ 
Fond  to  begin,  but  still  to  finish  loath. 
Thy  half- writ  scrolls  all  eaten  by  the  moth: 
Arise,  and  sing  that  generous  imp  of  feme, 
Who  vrith  the  sons  <<  »aftness  noUy  wroth, 
To  sweep  away  this  human  lumber  came, 
ur  ina  ^usen  few  to  rouse  the  slumberiqg  fiame. 


*  Ths  finr  CQi.duding  iUnnt  wen  claimed  1^  Doctor 
Anmrong^  and  Ineenedtn  hk  MKeDaDlea 


T. 

In  Friky  liand  Aess  fifed  nkn^gbt  of  old^ 

Of  feature  stem,  Selvi^gio  well  ydep^fd, 

A  nu^i  nnpeoriid  man,  rabiHt  and  bold. 

But  wondreos  poor:  he  neither  sow'doorieip'd. 

Ne  stores  in  suiiuiiwr  fer  eoid 

In  hunting  dl  his  da^B  awsjr  he 

Now  sooidi'd  by  Jun^  now  in  Nowvnbn 

steep'd. 
Now  pinch'd  hj  biting  Jannaiy  soic^ 
He  still  in  woods  pursued  the  libbard  and  tise  bosL 

TX. 

As  he  one  morning,  long  befere  the  dswn, 
Prids'd  thiongfa  the  forest  to  dislodge  his  ptny, 
Deep  in  the  vrinding  bosom  of  a  lawn, 
"With  wood  vrild  fionged,  he  mark'd  a  tapei^  tay. 
That  from  the  beating  nin,  and  wintiy  fray 
Did  to  a  lonely  cot  his  steps  decoy ; 
There,  up  to  earn  the  needments  of  the  day. 
He  feund  dame  Poverty,  nor  feir  nor  ooy: 
Her  he  oompress'd,  and  filTd  hervrfthaloBty  boy 

Til. 

Amid  the  greenwood  shade  this  boy  was  bved, 
And  grew  at  last  a  knight  of  mnchd  feme, 
Of  active  mind  and  vigorous  Instyiied, 
The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry  by  name: 
Earth  vras  hb  bed,  the  boughs  his  roof  Ad  feune: 
He  knew  no  beverage  \nA  the  flowing  sbesm; 
His  tasteful  well  eam'd  feed  the  sylvan  game, 
Or  the  brown  firuit  vridi  which  the  wsodhnds 

teem: 
The  same  to  him  glad  summer,  or  the  winter 

breme. 

Tin. 

So  paai'd  his  youthful  mondng,  vdd  of  care, 
WUd  as  the  cohs  that  throogh  the  cnmmfnw  ran: 
For  him  no  tender  parents  troubled  vrera^ 
He  of  the  forest  seem'd  to  be  the  son. 
And, certei^  had  been  utteriy  undone; 
But  that  Minerva  pity  of  him  took, 
With  all  the  gods  that  k>ve  the  rani  womm, 
That  teach  to  tame  the  soil  and  rule  the  crook; 
e.did  the  sacred  Nine  disdain  a  gentle  look. 


%' 


IX. 


Of  fertile  genius  him  they  nurtured  well, 
In  every  science,  and  in  every  art. 
By  whkh  ynny^H"^  *^*  thnnghtliw  hmt—  otwJ, 
That  can  or  use,  or  joy,  or  grace  impart, 
Disclosing  aU  the  powen  of  bead  and  heart: 
Ne  vrere  the  goodly  exercises  spared, 
That  brace  the  nerves,  or  make  the  Ilmbf  alon 
And  mix  elastic  force  with  firmness  hard: 
Was  never  knight  on  ground  mote  be  with  him 
oomparBd*   ' 
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Sometimes,  with  eariy  mom,  be  moonted  gay 
The  hunter  steed,  exulting  o'er  the  dale, 
And  diew  the  roseate  fareiUh  of  orient  day; 
Sometimes,  retiring  to  the  secret  nJe, 
Ydad  in  steel,  and  bright  with  bumish'd  mail, 
He  strain'd  the  bow,  or  tossed  the  sounding  spear. 
Or  darting  on  tlie  goal,  outstripp'd  the  gale, 
Or  wheel'd  the  chariot  in  its  mid  career, 
Or  strenuous  wrestled  hard  with  muxj  a  tough 
compeer. 

XL 

At  other  tunes  he  pried  through  nature's  store, 
Whate'er  she  in  the  ethereal  round  contains, 
Whatever  she  hides  beneath  her  verdant  floor. 
The  vegetable  and  the  mineral  reigns: 
Or  else  he  scaim'd  the  globe,  those  small  do- 
mains, 
Where  restless  mortals  such  a  turmoil  keep, 
Its  seas,  its  floods,  its  mountains,  and  its  plains ; 
But  more  he  search'd  the  mind,  and  roused  firom 
sleep, 
Those  moral  seeds  whence  we  heroic  actions  reap. 

zxi. 

Nor  would  he  scorn  to  stoop  from  high  pursuits 

Of  heavenly  truth,  and  practice  what  she  taught : 

Vain  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  without  fruits! 

Sometimes  in  band  the  spade  or  plough  he 

caught. 

Forth  calling  all  with  which  boon  earth  is 

fraught ; 
Sometimes  he  plied  the  strong  mechanic  tool. 

Or  rear'd  the  ftbric  from  the  finest  draught ; 

And  oft  he  put  himself  to  Neptune's  school, 

#1ghting  with  winds  and  waves  on  the  vex'd  ocean 

pooL 

XIII. 

To  solace  then  these  rougher  toils,  he  tried 
To  touch  the  kindling  canvass  into  life; 
With  nature  his  creating  pencil  vied. 
With  nature  joyous  at  the  mimic  strife : 
Or,  to  such  shapes  as  graced  Pygmalion's  wifii 
He  hew'd  the  marble ;  or,  with  varied  fire. 
He  roused  the  trumpet,  and  the  martial  fife. 
Or  bad  the  lute  sweet  tenderness  inspire. 
Or  vems  framed  that  well  might  wake  ApoUo's 
tyre. 

XIT. 

Aooomplish'd  thus,  he  from  the  woods  issued. 
Full  of  great  aims,  and  bent  on  bold  emprise; 
The  work,  which  long  he  in  hii  breast  had 

brew'd. 
Now  to  perform  he  ardent  did  devise ; 
To  wit,  a  barbarous  world  to  civilise. 
33 


Earth  was  till  then  a  boundless  forest  wild ; 
Nought  to  be  seen  but  savage  wood,  and  skies 
No  cities  nourish'd  arts,  no  culture  smiled. 
No  government,  no  laws,  no  gentle  manuers  mild. 

XT. 

A  rugged  wight,  the  worst  of  brutes,  was  man; 
On  his  own  wretched  kind  he,  ruthless,  prey'd; 
The  strongest  still  the  weakest  overran; 
In  every  country  mighty  robbers  sway'd. 
And  guile  and  rufiSan  force  were  all  their  trade. 
Life  was  a  scene  of  rapine,  want,  and  wo; 
Which  this  brave  knight,  in  noble  anger,  made 
To  swear  he  would  the  rascal  rout  o'erthrow. 
For,  by  the  powers  divine,  it  should  no  more  be  so  \ 

XVI. 

It  would  exceed  the  purport  of  my  song 
To  say  how  this  best  sun,  from  orient  dimesi, 
Came  beaming  life  and  beauty  all  along, 
Before  him  chasing  indolence  and  crimes. 
Still  as  he  paas'd,  the  nations  he  sublimes. 
And  calls  forth  arts  and  virtues  with  hb  ray: 
Then  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  their  golden 

times, 
Successive,  had;  but  now  in  ruins  gray 
They  lie,  to  slavish  sbth  and  tyranny  a  prey. 

XTII. 

To  crown  his  toils,  Sir  Industry  then  tpretA 
The  swelling  sail,  and  made  for  Britain's  coast 
A  silvan  life  till  then  the  natives  led, 
In  the  brown  shades  and  green-wood  forest  lost, 
All  careless  rambling  where  it  Uked  them  most: 
Their  wealth  the  wild  deer  boundng  through 

the  glade; 
They  lodged  at  large,  and  lived  at  nature's  eoK; 
Save  spear  and  bow,  withouten  other  aid; 
Yet  not  the  Roman  steel  their  naked  breast  die* 
may'd. 

XVIII. 

He  liked  the  soil,  he  liked  the  clement  skies, 
He  liked  the  verdant  hills  and  flowery  plains: 
'  Be  this  my  great,  my  chosen  isle,  (he  ones) 
This,  whilst  my  labours  Liberty  sustains, 
This  queen  of  ocean  all  assault  disdains.' 
Nor  liked  he  less  the  genius  of  the  land, 
To  freedom  apt  and  persevering  pains, 
Mild  to  obey,  and  generous  to  command, 
Temper'd  by  forming  Heaven  with  kindest  flrmasi 
hand. 

XIX. 

Here,  by  degrees,  his  master-work  aroso, 
Whatever  arts  and  industry  can  frame: 
Whatever  finish'd  agriculture  knowi^ 
Fair  queen  of  arts  t  from  heaven  itself  who  cam* 
When  Eden  flonrish'd  in  unspotted  feme; 


M 
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And  still  with  her  tweet  innocence  we  find, 
And  tender  peace,  and  joys  without  a  name, 
That,  while  they  ravish,  tranquillize  the  mind: 
Nature  and  art  at  once,  delight  and  use  oom- 
bin*d. 


XSIT. 


XX. 

Then  towns  he  qutcken'd  by  mechanic  arts, 
And  bade  the  fervent  dty  glow  with  toil; 
Bade  social  commerce  raise  renowned  marts^ 
Join  land  to  land,  and  marry  soil  to  soil; 
Unite  the  poles,  and  without  bloody  spoil 
Bring  home  of  either  Ind  the  gorgeous  stores; 
Or,  should  despotic  rage  the  world  embroil. 
Bade  tyrants  tremble  on  remotest  shores, 
While  o*er  the  encircling  deep  Britannia's  thunder 
roars. 

XXI. 

The  drooping  muses  then  he  westward  called. 
From  the  famed  city*  by  Propontic  sea. 
What  time  the  Turk  the  enfeebled  Qrsctan 

thraU'd; 
Thence  from  their  cloister'd  walics  he  set  them 

free, 
And  hrought  them  to  another  Castalie^ 
Where  Isis  many  a  famous  nureling  breeds; 
Or  where  old  Cam  sofi-paoes  o'er  the  lea 
In  pemive  mood,  and  tunes  his  doric  reeds, 
I*ha  whilst  hk  flocks  at  large  the  lonely  shepherd 

feeds. 

XXII. 

Yet  the  fine  arts  were  what  he  finished  least. 
For  whyl  They  are  thequinteawnce  of  oil, 
The  growth  labouring  time,  and  slow  Increos- 

ed; 
TJnleai,  as  seldom  chances,  it  should  fall 
That  mighty  patrons  of  the  coy  sisters  call 
Up  to  the  sunshine  of  uncumber'd  ease, 
Where  no  rude  care  the  mounting  thought  may 

thrall, 
And  where  they  nothing  have  to  do  but  please: 
Ahl  gracious  Godl  thou  know'st  they  ask  no 

other  fees. 

XXIII. 

But  now,  alas !  we  live  too  late  in  time : 
Our  patrons  now  e'en  grudge  that  little  claim, 
Elicept  u) such  as  sleek  the  soothing  rhyme; 
And  yet,  forsooth,  they  wear  Meoenas'name, 
Poor  sons  of  puft-up  vanity,  not  fame. 
Unbroken  spiiits,  cheer!  still,  still  remains 
The  eternal  patron,  Liberty;  whose  fiame, 
While  she  protects,  inspires  the  noblest  strains: 
'f  he  best  and  sweetest  far,  are  toil-created  gains. 

'  Gomtantibople. 


When  as  the  knight  had  framed,  in  Bnlun- 

land, 
A  matchless  form  of  i^orious  goveimneni. 
In  which  the  sovereign  laws  alone  CQamMUid, 
Laws  stablish'd  by  the  public  free  coosent^ 
Whose  majesty  is  to  the  sceptre  lent; 
When  this  great  plan,  with  each  dependent  ait. 
Was  settled  firm,  and  to  his  heart's  amtent, 
Then  sought  he  from  the  toilsome  scene  to  par*. 
And  let  life's  vacant  eve  breathe  quiet  t^rwi^  tfie 

heart. 

XXT. 

For  this  he  chose  a  farm  in  Deva's  vale. 
Where  his  long  alleys  peep'd  upon  the  main: 
In  this  calm  seat  he  drew  the  healthful  gale^ 
Hero  mix'd  the  chief,  the  patriot,  and  the  swain. 
The  happy  monarch  of  his  silvan  train. 
Here,  sided  by  the  guardians  of  the  fold, 
He  walk'd  his  rounds,  and  cheer'd  his  blest  do- 

main: 
His  days,  the  days  of  unstain'd  nature,  rall'd 
Replete  with  peace  and  joy,  like  patriarchs  of 
old. 

XXVI. 

Witness,  ye  lowing  herds,  who  gave  him  milk, 
Witness,  ye  flocks,  whose  woolly  vestments  fiur 
Exceed  soft  India's  cotton,  or  buer  silk; 
Witness,  with  Autumn  charged  the  nodding  ear, 
That  homeward  came  beneath  sweet  evening's 

star, 
Or  of  September-moons  the  radiance  mild. 
O  hide  thy  head,  abominable  war! 
Of  crimes  and  ruffian  idleness  the  child! 
From  Heaven  this  life  ysprong,  from  hell  thyj^ 

ries  viled ! 

xxvii. 

Nor  from  his  deep  retirement  banish'd  was 
The  amusing  care  of  rural  industry. 
Still,  as  with  grateful  change  the  seasons  pass. 
New  scenes  arise,  new  landscapes  strike  the 

eye, 
And  all  the  enlivened  country  beautify: 
Gay  plains  extend  where  marshes  slept  before ; 
O'er  recent  meads  the  exulting  streamlets  fly ; 
Dark  frowning  heaths  grow  bright  with  Ceres 

store, 
And  woods  imbrown  the  steep,  or  wave  along  the 

shore. 

XXTIII. 

As  nearer  to  his  farm  you  made  approach, 
He  polish'd  Nature  with  a  finer  hand: 
Yet  on  her  beauties  durst  not  art  encroach; 
'Tis  Art's  alone  these  beauties  to  expand. 
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In  gTMefttl  dapoe  immingled,  o'er  the  land, 
Pan,  Pales,  Flora,  and  Pomona  plaj'd: 
Qera,  too,  brisk  gales  the  rude  w3d  common 

&nn*d, 
A  happy  place ;  where  free,  and  unafraid, 
Amid  the  flowering  brakes  each  coyer  creature 

stray'd. 

XXIX. 

But  in  pxime  Tigonr  what  «an  last  for  ayel 
That  sool  enfeebling  wi2ard  Indolence, 
I  whilom  sung,  wrought  in  h^s  works  decay: 
Spread  far  and  wide  was  hi9  euised  infloence; 
Of  public  virtue  much  he  dull'd  the  sense, 
E*en  much  of  private;  epi  our  spirit  out, 
And  fed  our  rank  luxurious  vices :  whence 
The  land  was  overinid  with  many  a  lont; 
Not,  as  old  &me  reports,  wise,  generous,  bold,  and 
stout 


A  rage  of  pleasure  madden'd  every  breast, 
Down  to  the  lowest  lees  the  ferment  ran: 
To  his  licentious  wish  each  most  be  bless'd, 
'With  joy  bo  fever'd ;  snatch  it  as  he  can. 
Thus  Vice  the  standard  reared;  her  arrier-ban 
Corruption  call'd,  and  loud  she  gave  the  word, 
'  Mind,  mind  yourselves  I  why  should  the  vul- 
gar nuuA, 
The  lacquey  be  more  virtuous  than  his  lord? 
Enjoy  this  span  of  life  I  tis  all  the  gods  affi>rd.' 

XXXI. 

The  tidings  reach'd  to  where,  in  quiet  hall. 
The  good  old  knight  enjoy'd  well  eam'd  repose: 
*  Come,  come.  Sir  Knight!  thy  children  on  thee 

call; 
Come,  save  us  yet,  ere  ruin  round  us  dose ! 
The  demon  Inddence  thy  toils  o'erthrows.' 
On  this  the  noble  colour  stain'd  his  cheeks. 
Indignant,   glowing   through   the   whitening 

snows 
Of  venerable  eld;  his  eye  full  speaks 
Hii  ardent  soul,  and  from  his  couch  at  once  he 

breaks. 

XXXII. 

'  I  will,  (he  cried)  so  help  me,  Ood !  destroy 
That    villain    Archimage.' — His    page   then 

straight 
He  to  him  call'd ;  a  fiery-footed  boy, 
Benempt  Dispatch: — *  My  steed  be  at  the  gate ; 
My  bard  attend;  quick,  bring  the  net  of  fete.' 
This  net  was  twisted  by  the  sisters  three ; 
Which,  when  once  cast  o'er  harden'd  vnetch, 

too  late 
Repentance  comes:  replevy  can  not  be 
From  the  strong  iron  grasp  of  vengeful  destiny. 


He  came,  the  baid,  a  fittle  druid  wight. 
Of  wither'd  aspect;  but  his  eye  was  keen. 
With  sweetness  mix'd.  In  russet  brown  bediglit« 
As  IS  his  sister*  of  the  copees  green, 
He  kept  along,  unpromising  of  mien. 
Ghross  he  who  judges  so.    His  soul  was  feir. 
Bright  as  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen ! 
True  comeliness,  which  nothing  can  impair, 
Dwells  in  the  nund:  aU  else  is  vanity  and  glare.  * 

XXXIT. 

'Come,  (quoth  the  knight)  a  roice  has  reach'd 

mine  ear; 
The  demon  Indolence  threats  overflow 
To  all  that  to  maUcind  is  good  and  dear: 
Come,  Philomelus;  lei  us  instant  go, 
O'ertum  his  bowers,  and  lay  his  castle  low. 
Those  men,  those  wretched  men  t  who  will  be 

slaves, 
Must  drink  a  bitter  wrathful  cup  of  wo : 
But  some  there  be,  thy  song,  as  from  their  graves 
Shall  raise.'  Thrice  happy  he !  who  without  rigour 

saves. 

XXXV. 

Issuing  forth,  the  knight  bestrode  hb  steed, 
Of  ardent  bay,  and  on  whose  front  a  star 
Shone  blazing  bright:  sprung  from  the  generous 

bleed, 
That  whirl  of  active  day  the  rapid  car, 
He  pranced  along,  disdaining  gate  or  bar. 
Meantime,  the  bard  on  milk-white  palfrey  rode; 
An  honest  sober  beast,  that  did  not  mar 
His  meditations,  but  full  sofUy  trode: 
And  much  they  moralized  as  thus  yfere  they  yode. 

XXXYI. 

They  talk'd  of  virtue,  and  of  human  bliss, 
What  else  so  fit  for  man  to  settle  well  1 
And  still  their  long  researches  met  in  this, 
This  Truth  of  Truths,  which  nothing  can  refel 
'  From  virtue's  fount  the  purest  joys  outwell. 
Sweet  rills  of  thought  that  cheer  the  conscious 

soul; 
While  vice  pours  ferth  the  troubled  streams  of 

heU, 
The  which,  howe'er  disguised,  at  last  with  dole 
Will  through  the  tortured  breast  the  fieiy  torrrnk 

roU.' 

XXXYII. 

At  length  it  dawn'd,  that  fetal  valley  gay. 
O'er  which  high  wood-crown'd  hills  their  sum- 
mits rear : 
On  the  cold  height  awhile  our  palmers  stay, 
And  spite  even  of  themselves  their  senses  cheer . 

'Tbs  NIgblliifate 


fl« 
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Then  to  theTixard't  woum  their  iteptthey  ileer. 
Like  a  green  Ide,  it  broad  beneath  them  spread, 
With  gaitlene  nKmd,  and  wandeiing  currenta 

dear, 
And  tufted  grotes  to  ahade  the  meadow-bed, 
Sweet  ain  and  aong;  and  witfaoot  hurry  all  aeem'd 

glad. 

XXZTIII. 

■    'AaGoddialljndgemekEightl  wemnetfoigiTe 
(The  half-enraptured  Philomelas  cried) 
The  frail  good  man  deluded  here  to  live, 
And  in  these  groves  his  musing  fancy  kide. 
Ah  I  nought  is  pure.    It  can  not  be  denied, 
That  virtue  still  nme  tincture  has  of  vice, 
And  vice  of  virtue.    VThat  should  then  betide, 
But  that  our  charity  be  not  too  nice  1 

Come,  let  us  those  we  can,  to  real  bliss  entice/ 

XXXIX. 

'Ay,  sicker,  (quoth  the  knight)  all  flesh  is  fhdl, 
-  To  pleasant  sin  and  joyous  dalliance  bent; 

But  let  not  brutish  vice  of  this  avail. 

And  think  to  'scape  deserved  punishment. 

Justice  were  cruel  weakly  to  relent ; 

From  Mercy's  self  she  got  her  secret  glaive: 

Grace  be  to  those  who  can,  and  will  «pent ; 

But  penance  long,  and  dreary,  to  thi  slave. 
Who  must  in  floods  of  fire  his  gross  foul  spirit  lave.' 

XL. 

Thus,  hdding  high  discourse,  they  came  to 

where 
The  cursed  carle  was  at  his  wonted  trade ; 
Still  tempting  heedless  men  into  his  snare, 
In  witching  wise,  as  I  before  have  said. 
But  when  he  saw,  in  goodly  geer  array'd. 
The  grave  majestic  knight  approaching  nigh, 
And  by  his  ode  the  bard  so  sage  and  staid, 
His  countenance  fell;  yet  oft  his  anxious  eye 
Mark'd  them,  like  wily  fox  who  roosted  eock  doth 

spy. 

XLI. 

Nalhless,  with  fogn'd  respect,  he  bade  give  back 
The  rabble  rout,  and  welcomed  them  ^11  kind; 
Struck  with  the  noble  twain,  they  were  not  slack 
His  orders  to  obey,  and  fall  behind. 
Then  he  resumed  his  song;  and  unconfined, 
Pour'd  all  his  music,  ran  through  all  his  strings; 
With  magic  dust  their  eyne  he  tries  to  blind, 
And  virtue's  tender  airs  o'er  weakness  flings. 
What  pty  base  hb  song  who  so  divinely  singsl 

XLI  I. 

dace  m  thought,  he  counted  them  his  own, 
They  listen'd  so  intent  vrith  fix'd  delight : 
But  they  instead,  as  if  transmew'd  to  stone, 
Marvel'd  oe  could  with  such  sweet  art  unite 


The  lights  and  shades  of  manneis,  ynaag  md 

right 
Meantinie,  the  rilly  crowd  the  charm  devour. 
Wide  presotng  to  the  gate.  Swift  on  the  knigiit 
He  darted  fleroe  to  drag  him  to  his  homer. 
Who  backening  shunn'd  his  touch,  Ibrweil  he  knew 

Its  power. 

XUIL 

As  in  throng'd  amphitheatre  of  old. 
The  waiy  Retiariua*  trapp'd  his  ibe; 
E'en  so  the  knight,  returndng  on  him  bold. 
At  once  involved  him  in  a  Net  of  Wo, 
Whereof  I  mention  made  not  long  sgo. 
Inraged  at  first,  he  scom'd  so  weak  a  jail. 
And  leap'd,  and  flew,  and  flounced  to  and  Iro, 
But  when  he  (bond  that  nothing  could  avail, 
He  sat  him  felly  down,  and  gnaw'd  his  bitter  nafl. 

XLIT. 

Alarm'd,  the  inferior  demons  of  the  place 
Raised  rueful  shrieks  and  hideous  yeUs  aromidi 
Black  stormy  ckmds  deform'd  the  welkin^  face, 
And  from  beneath  was  heard  a  wailing  sound. 
As  of  infernal  sprights  in  cavern  bound; 
A  solemn  sadness  every  creature  strook. 
And  lightnings  flash'd,  and  honor  lodt'd  the 

ground: 
Huge  crowds  on  crowds  outp6or'd,  with  bb- 

mish'd  look. 
As  if  on  Time's  last  verge  this  frame  of  things  had 

shook. 

XLV. 

Soon  as  the  short-lived  tempest  was  yspent, 
Steam'd  from  the  jaws  of  vex'd  Avemus'  hols^ 
And  hush'd  the  hubbub  of  the  rabblement, 
Sir  Industry  the  first  calm  moment  stole: 
'  Then  must  (he  cried)  amid  so  vast  a  shoal, 
Be  some  who  are  not  tainted  at  the  heart, 
Not  poison'd  quite  by  this  same  villain's  bowl: 
Come  then,  my  bard,  thy  heavenly  En  impart; 
Touch  soul  whh  soul  till  forth  the  latent  spirit 
start' 

XL  VI. 

The  bard  obey'd;  and  taking  from  his  side. 
Where  it  in  seemly  sort  depending  hang. 
His  British  harp,  its  speaking  strings  he  tried 
The  which  with  skilful  touch  he  deftly  strung. 
Till  tinkling  in  clear  symphony  they  rung. 
Then,  as  he  felt  the  Muses  come  aiong, 
Light  o'er  the  chords  his  raptured  hand  he  flui^. 
And  play'd  a  prelude  to  his  rising  song: 
The  whilst,  like  midnight  mute,  ten  thousands 
round  him  throng. 


*  A  gladlaior,  who  msdo  imoT  a  net,  which  bs  duvw  ofcr 
hisadrenary. 
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XLVll. 

That,  ardentjbiixBt  hk  strain^— *  Ye  hapten  twee. 
Dire  labouring  here  to  smoUier  reason's  ray, 
That  %htB  our  Maker's  image  in  cnx  hce. 
And  givesus  wide  o'er  earth  unquestioned  swaj; 
What  is  the  adored  Supreme  Perfection,  sayl-- 
What,  but  eternal  never  resting  soul, 
Almighty  Power,  and  all-directing  day; 
By  whom  each  atom  stirs,  the  planets  roU; 
Who  fills,  surrounds,  informs,  and  agitates  the 
whole. 

XLTIII. 

'  Come,  to  the  beaming  God  your  hearts  unfold! 
Draw  from  its  fountain  life!  'Tis  thence  alone, 
We  can  excel.    Up  from  unfeeling  mould, 
To  seraphs  burning  round  the  Almighty 's  throne, 
Life  rising  still  on  life,  in  higher  tone, 
Perfection  forms,  and  with  perfection  bliss. 
In  universal  nature  this  clear  shown. 
Not  needeth  proof:  to  prove  it  were,  I  wis. 
To  prove  the  beauteous  world  excels  the  brute 
abyss. 

XLIX. 

'  Is  not  the  field  with  lively  culture  green, 
A  sight  more  joyous  than  the  dead  morass  1 
Do  not  the  sides,  with  active  ether  clean. 
And  fitnn'd  by  sprightly  zephyrs,  far  surpass 
The  foul  November  fogs,  and  slumbrous  mass 
With  which  sad  Nature  veils  her  drooping  face? 
Does  not  the  mountain  stream,  as  clear  as  glass, 
Ghiy-dancing  on,  the  putrid  pool  disgrace  1 
The  same  in  all  holds  true,  but  chief  in  human 


race. 


L. 


'  It  was  not  by  vile  loitering  in  ease, 
That  Greece  obtain'd  the  brighter  palm  of  art; 
That  soft  yet  ardent  Athens  leam*d  to  please, 
To  keen  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart. 
In  all  supreme!  complete  in  every  part! 
It  was  not  thence  majestic  Rome  arose. 
And  o'er  the  nations  shook  her  conquering  dart: 
For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  never  grows; 
Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  Repose. 

LI. 

*  Had  unambitious  mortals  minded  nought, 
But  in  loose  joy  their  time  to  wear  away; 
Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  dalliance  sought, 
Pleaved  on  her  fallow  their  dull  heads  to  lay. 
Rude  nature's  state  had  been  our  state  to-day; 
No  cities  e'er  their  towery  frt>nts  had  raised. 
No  arts  had  made  us  opulent  and  gay; 
With  brother  brutes  the  human  race  had  grazed ; 
r^one  e'er  had  soar'd  to  fiime,  none  honour'd  been, 

none  praised. 

3T 


LU. 

*  Great  Homer's  song  had  never  fired  the  breast 
To  thirst  of  glory,  and  hencac  deeds; 

Sweet  Maro's  muse,  sunk  in  inglorious  rest, 
Had  silent  slept  amid  the  Minctan  reeds: 
The  vrits  of  modem  time  had  told  their  beads, 
And  monkish  legends  been  their  only  strains; 
Our  Milton's  Eden  had  lain  wrapt  in  weeds, 
Our  Shakspeare  stroU'd  and  laughed  with  War* 

wick  swains, 
Ne  had  my  master  Spenser  chann'd  his  Mulla's 

plains. 

-    LIII. 

*  Dumb  too  had  been  the  sage  historic  muse, 
And  peruih'd  all  the  sons  of  ancient  fiune 
Those  starry  lights  of  virtue,  that  difluse 
Through  the  dark  depth  of  time  their  vivid  flame, 
Had  all  been  lost  with  such  as  have  no  name. 
Who  then  had  scom'd  his  ease  for  others'  good  7 
Who  then  had  toil'd  rapacious  men  to  tame^ 
Who  in  the  public  breach  devoted  stood, 

And  for  his  country's  cause  been  prodigal  of  Uootl  1 

LIT. 

*  But  should  to  fiane  your  hearts  unfeeling  be, 
If  right  I  read,  you  pleasure  all  require: 
•Then  hear  how  best  may  be  obtain'd  this  fee. 
How  best  enjoy'd  this  nature's  wide  desire. 
Toil  and  be  glad!  let  industry  inspire 

Into  your  quicken'd  limbs  her  buoyant  breath. 
Who  does  not  act  is  dead;  absorpt  entire 
In  miiy  sloth,  no  pride,  no  joy  he  hath: 
O  leaden-hearted  men,  to  be  in  k>ve  with  death' 

LV. 

'  Ah!  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven, 
When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss  1 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given? 
Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss, 
And  exercise  of  health.    In  proof  of  thb. 
Behold  the  wretch  who  slugs  his  life  away. 
Soon  swallow'd  in  disease's  sad  abyss; 
While  he  whom  toil  has  braced,  or  manly  play, 
Has  light  as  air  each  limb,  each  thought  as  clear 
as  day. 

LYL 

'  O  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joys  of  health  I 
TJndogg'd  the  body,  unobscured  the  mind: 
The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth. 
The  temperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind. 
In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladness  find 
See!  how  the  younglings  frisk  along  the  meads, 
As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind ; 
Rampant  with  life,  their  joy  all  joy  exceeds: 
Yet  what  but  high-stnmg  health  this  dancing  plea 
saunce  breeds  1 
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LTII. 

'But  here,  imtead,  is  loster'd  ewaj  in. 
Which  or  diilemper'd  minds  or  bodies  know. 
Ccme  then,  my  kindred  spirits!  do  not  spill 
Yonr  talents  hen:  this  pUoe  b  but  a  show, 
Whose  charms  delude  you  to  the  den  of  wo. 
Come,  ibUow  me,  I  will  direct  yon  right, 
Where  {deeson's  loaes,  void  of  serpents,  grow, 
Sincere  as  sweet;  come,  fcUow  this  good  knight, 
And  you  will  bless  the  day  that  brought  him  to 
your  dgfat. 

LVIII. 

'  Some  he  will  lead  to  courts,  and  some  to  camps; 
To  senates  some,  and  public  sage  debates, 
Where,  by  the  solemn  gleam  of  midnight  lamps, 
The  world  is  poised,  and  managed  mighty  statei^ 
To  high  discoveiy  some,  that  new  creates 
The  face  of  earth;  some  to  the  thriving  mart; 
Some  to  the  rural  reign,  and  softer  fates; 
To  the  sweet  muses  some,  who  raise  the  heart: 
411  gloiy  diall  be  yours,  all  nature,  and  all  art! 

LIX. 

'  There  are,  I  see,  who  fisten  to  my  lay. 
Who  wxeU^ied  sigh  for  virtue,  but  despair: 
'*  All  may  be  done,  (methinks  I  hear  them  say) 
E'en  death  despised  by  generous  actions  fair; 
All,  but  for  those  who  to  these  bowen  repair, 
Thdr  eveiy  power  diasolved  in  luxury,  * 
To  quit  of  torpid  sluggishness  the  lair, 
And  from  the  powerful  aims  of  sbth  get  free:  • 
Tis  rising  from  the  dead— Alas  !-*it  can  not  be  l" 

LX. 

'  Would  you  then  learn  to  diBupate  the  band 
Of  the  huge  threatening  difficulties  dire, 
Thai  in  the  weak  man's  way  like  lions  stand, 
His  soul  appal,  and  damp  his  rising  firel 
Resolye,  renlve,  and  to  be  men  aqiire. 
Exert  that  noblest  priril^e,  alone, 
Here  to  mankind  indulged;  control  desire: 
Let  god-like  reason,  from  her  sovereign  throne. 
Speak  the  commanding  word  "  I  will!"  and  it  is 
done. 

LXI. 

'  Heavens!  can  you  then  thus  waste,  in  shame- 
ful wise, 
Your  few  hnportant  days  of  trial  here  1 
Heifi  of  eternity  1  ybom  to  raise 
Through  endless  states  of  being,  still  more  near 
To  bliss  approaching,  and  perfection  clear; 
Can  you  renounce  a  fortune  so  sublime, 
Suchglorioushope8,your  backward  steps  to  steer. 
And  roll,  with  vilest  brutes,  through  mud  and 
slimel 
Not  no r—Yourheaven-touch'd  hearts  disdain  the 
sordid  crime!' 


vxiu 
'Enoughl  enough!'  they 

the  erewd, 
The  better  sort  on  wings  of  tnnspoit  fly: 
As  when  amid  the  lifekss  swmrnits  pnud 
Of  Alpine  cliffit  where  to  the  gelid  sky 
Snows  piled  on  snows  in  vrintry  torpor  lifl^ 
The  rays  divine  of  vernal  Phcebos  play ; 
The  awaken'd  heaps,  in  atreamlols  fitom  oo 

high. 
Roused  into  action,  lively  leap  away. 
Glad  warbling  through  the  vales,  ui  their  new  be- 
ing gay. 

LXIII. 

Not  lesi  the  life,  the  vivid  joy  serene, 
That  lighted  up  these  new  created  men. 
Than  that  which  wings  the  exuttaqg  apiril 

dean, 
When,  just  deliver'd  from  tlus  fleshly  dm. 
It  soaring  seeks  its  native  skies  agen: 
How  light  its  essence !  how  undogg'd  its  powen^ 
Beyond  the  blazon  of  my  mortal  pen! 
E'en  so  we 'glad  forsook  these  siniul  bowen, 
E'en  such  enraptured  life,  such  eneigy  warn  ours. 

LXIT. 

But  fiur  the  greater  part,  with  rage  inflamed, 
Dire-mntter'd  cunws,  and  Uaqphemed  hi^  Jov« 
*  Ye  sons  of  hale  1  (they  bttteriy  exdaim'd) 
What  brought  you  to  this  seat  of  peace  and  kive  1 
While  with  kind  nature,  here  amid  the  grove, 
We  pasi'd  the  harmless  sabbath  of  our  time, 
What  to  disturb  it  could,  fell  men,  emove 
Your  barbarous  hearts  1   Is  happiness  a  eiime  % 
Then  do  the  fiends  of  hell  role  in  yon  Heaven 
sublime.' 

LXV. 

'Ye  impious  wretches,  (quoth  the  knight  in 

wrath) 
Your  happiness  behoki !' — Then  straight  a  vrand 
He  waved,  an  anti-ma^  power  that  hath, 
Truth  from  illusive  falsehood  to  command 
Sudden  the  landscape  sinks  on  every  hand; 
The  pure  quick  streams  are  marshy  puddles 

found; 
On  baleful  heaths  the  grove  aD  blacken'd  stand; 
And  o'er  the  weedy  foul  abhorred  ground. 
Snakes,  adders,  toads,  each  lonthsome  craatm 

crawls  around. 

Lxvr, 

And  here  and  there,  on  trees  by  lightning  soath^ 
ed, 

Unhappy  vrights  who  loathed  life  yhung ; 

Or,  in  fresh  gore  and  recent  murder  bathed^ 

They  weltering  lay;  or  else,  infuriate  flung 

Into  the  gloomy  flood,  while  ravens  mjng 
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The  funeral  dii^ge,  thfly  down  the  torrent  roD*d : 
These,  by  distempered  blood  to  madneee  stung, 
Ebd  doomM  themsdves ;  whence  oft,  when  ni^t 

oontrol'd 
'Phe  world,   retunung  hither  their  s«d  spirits 

howrd. 

Livir. 

Meantime  a  moving  scene  was  open  laid; 
That  lazar-houae  I  whilom  in  my  lay 
Depainted  have,  its  horron  deep  diqplay'd, 
And  gave  unnumbered  wretches  to  the  day, 
Who  tossing  there  in  squalid  miseiy  lay. 
Soon  as  of  sacred  light  the  unwonted  smile 
Poured  on  these  living  catacombs  its  ray, 
Through  the  drear  caverns  stretching  many  a 
mile, 
The  sick  upraised  their  heads,  and  dropped  their 
woes  awhile. 

LXTIII. 

*  O  Heavenl  (they  cried)  and  do  we  once  more 


Yon  bkand  sun,  and  this  gnin  earth  so  fair  1 
Axe  we  from  noisome  damps  of  pesthouse  freet 
And  drink  our  souls  the  sweet  ethereal  air  1 
O  thou!  or  Knight,  or  Grodl  who  holdest  there 
That  fiend,  oh  keep  him  in  eternal  chains  I 
But  what  for  us,  the  children  of  despair, 
Brought  to  the  brink  of  hell,  what  hope  re* 
mainsi 
Repentance  does  itself  but  aggravate  our  pains.  « 

LXIX. 

The  gentle  Knight,  who  saw  their  rueful  case. 
Let  fall  adown  his  silver  beard  some  tears. 
*'  Certes  (quoth  he)  it  is  not  e'en  in  grace, 
To  undo  the  past,  and  eke  your  broken  years: 
Nathless,  to  nobler  worlds  repentance  rears, 
With  humble  hope,  her  eye;  to  her  is  given 
A  power  the  truly  contrite  heart  that  cheers; 
She  quells  the  brand  by  which  the  rocl^  are 
riven: 
She  more  than  merefy  softens,  she  rejoices  Hea- 
ven. 

LXX. 

**  Then  patient  bear  the  sufleiings  you  have 

eam'd, 
And  by  these  suflerings  purify  the  mind; 
Let  wisdom  be  by  past  misconduct  leam'd: 
Or  pious  die,  with  penitence  resign'd; 
And  to  a  life  more  happy  and  refined, 
Doubt  not,  you  shall,  new  creatures,  yet  arise. 
Till  then,  you  may  expect  in  me  to  find 
One  who  will  wipe  your  sorrow  tcom  your 

eyes. 
One  who  will  sooth  your  pangs,  and  wing  you 

to  the  skiesk' 


LXXI. 

They  silent  heard,  and  poured  their  thanks  m 

tears: 
"  For  you  (resumed  the  knight  vritk  ste£^ 

tone)  ' 
Whose  hard  dry  hearts  the  obdurate  deoMA 

sears. 
That  villain's  gifts  will  cost  you  many  a  groan; 
In  dolorous  mansion  long  you  must  bemoan 
His  fatal  charms,  and  weep  your  stains  avray; 
Tin,  soft  and  pure  as  in&nt  goodness  grown, 
You  feel  a  perfect  change:  then,  who  can  say 
What  grace  may  yet  shine  forth  in  Heaven's 

eternal  dayl" 

LXXII. 

This  said,  his  powerful  wand  he  waved  anew: 
Infant  a  glorious  angel-train  descends, 
The  Charities,  to  wit,  of  rosy  hue; 
Sweet  Love  their  looks  a  gentle  radiance  lends, 
And  vrith  seraphic  flame  compassion  blendsi 
At  once,  delighted,  to  their  charge  they  fly : 
When  lo!  a  goodly  hospital  ascends 
In  which  they  bade  each  lenient  aid  be  nigh, 
That  could  the  «ck-bed  smooth  of  that  sad  com- 
pany. 

LXXIII. 

It  was  a  worthy  edifying  sight, 
And  gives  to  human  kind  peculiar  graoe^ 
To  see  kind  hands  attending  day  and  night, 
With  tender  ministry  from  place  to  place. 
Some  pn^  the  head;  some,  from  the  pallid  face 
Wipe  off  the  faint  cold  dews  weak  nature  sheds; 
Some  reach  the  healing  draught:  the  whilst,  to 

chase 
The  fear  supreme,  around  their  soften'd  beds, 
Some  holy  man  by  prayer  all  opening  Heaven 

dispreds.  ^ 

LXXIY. 

Attended  by  a  glad  acclaiming  train, 
Of  those  he  rescued  had  from  gaping  heO, 
Then  tum'd  the  Knight ;  and,  to  his  hall  again 
Softrpadng,  sought  of  peace  the  mossy  c^ : 
Yet  down  his  cheeks  the  gems  of  pity  fell, 
To  see  the  helpless  vrretches  that  remained, 
There  left  through  delves  and  deserts  dire  to 

yeU;  , 

Amazed,  their  looks  with  pale  dismay  were 
stain'd, 
And  spreading  wide  their  hands  they  meek  re- 
pentance feigned. 

Lxxy. 

But  ah!  their  scorned  day  of  grace  was  past: 
For  (horrible  to  tell !)  a  deseit  wild 
Before  them  stretch'd,  bare,  comfortless,  andvafls 
With  gibbets,  bones,  and  carcasses  defiled 
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Toss  BOf  tnin  fiddy  boc  nvdy 
N«r  waving  diade  waa  Mcn 
But  auidf  abnipt  on  suds  laj  luaaJ/  pBed, 
TluMi^gli  wUdk  tlicy  flnomifnm,  loffd  wilii 
patnnilcaiv, 

thna  Mn^aad  find  die 


Thai,  na]ring  to  a  jojlem  land  cf  bofi^ 
The  aadden'd  eoimby  a  gmjr  waito  apfieti'd; 
Wlwn  noi^  baft  potod  fltnami  and  noMonie 

For  ever  hmig  on  diudy  Auler'i  bourd; 

Or  doe  tbe  giDond,  by  piodng  Canrai  ■ear'd, 

Was  ja^d  with  fiwt,  or  he^i'd  with  glazed 


Thfoa^  theM  eztnoei  a  oeaaeleai  iDOod  they 

■teer'd, 
Bj  carnd  fiendf  iCiH  honied  to  and  fio, 
Gaimft  B^ggaiy,  and  Scorn,  with  many  heU-hoonds 


LXZTII. 

The  lint  waa  with  baae  dmighill  raga  ydad. 
Tainting  the  gale,  in  which  they  fluUei'd  ligh^ 
Ofmoitid  huehiBleataTeSyiimlLandi&d; 
Hit  hollow  eyne  ihook  finth  a  nckly  light; 
And  o'er  his  lank  jawbone,  in  piteous  plight, 
His  black  rough  beard  was  matted  tank  and 

vile; 
Direfiiltosee!  aheaxt-appallingsight! 
Meantime  fool  scarf  and  blotches  him  defile; 
And  dogt,  where'er  he  went,  still  barked  all  the 
while. 

LZXTIII. 

The  other  was  a  fell  despightfiil  fiend; 
HeQ  holds  none  wone  in  baleful  bower  below: 
By  pride,  ana  wit,  and  rage,  and  rancour,  keen'^ 
Of  man  alike,  if  good  or  bad,  the  foe: 
With  nose  upturned,  he  always  made  a  show 
As  ifhe  smelt  some  nauseous  scent ;  his  eye 
Was  cold,  and  keen,  like  blast  from  boreal  snow; 
And  taonts  he  casten  forth  most  bitterly. 
Such  were  the  twain  that  off  drove  this  ungodly  firy. 

LZXIX. 

E'en  so  through  Brentford  town,  a  town  of  mnd, 
A  herd  of  bristly  swine  is  prick'd  along; 
The  filthy  beasts,  that  never  chew  the  cud. 
Still  grunt,  and  squeak,  and  suig  their  troublous 

■ong. 
And  oft  they  plunge  themselves  the  mire  among: 
Bnt  aye  the  ruthless  driver  goads  them  on, 
And  aye  of  barking  dogs  the  bitter  throng 
Makes  them  renew  their  unmelodious  moan; 
f9«  evor  find  they  rest  firom  their  unresdng  fi>ne. 


Arrhimage,  tfis 
andcndiaala 
Aamid^vud. 
Appal,  Btta^it. 


Jjr,  alwmyi. 

Boltf  aociuw,  ftiaable, 


of  joy. 


BrewUf  eoid,  law. 

Carvl,  tosb^ 

Gsvciis,  the 

CertcB,  certainly. 

DaHf  a  worI  pnfixed  to 

IHA'y,  skilfully. 

Dtpamted,  paintfd. 

Dnfwty-headf  Jhawmnem, 

EUtih,  easy. 

EJtaoonMf  immediatdy,  often,  aftorwaidsL 

Eke,whtK 

FayB,  ftiiies. 

Oear  or  GXeer,  fonutare,  eiirfpag!^,  dioas, 

Giaive,  swoid.  (Fr.) 

Glte,  joy,  pleasure. 

Bant  have. 

Bight,  named,  called;  and  eniiMiinii'Biftisi 

u  called.    Bee  stanza  viL 
UicMty  idleness, 
/mp,  child  or  offipriiig;  fion  the  Sam  nopa^ 

to  graft  or  plant. 
Kut,  fiircast 
LaJ,  for  led. 

Lca^  a  piece  of  land,  or  meadow. 
lAbbardf  leopard. 
Ligf  to  lie. 

Loself  a  loose  idle  feUow. 
Louting,  bowing,  bending. 
LUhef  loose,  lax. 
MeU,  mingle. 
3foet  more. 
Moil,  to  labour. 
Mote,  might. 

Muchelf  or  Moehel,  moch,  great 
Nathlettf  nevertheless. 
iVe,  nor. 

NecdmenUf  necessaries. 
Nounlingj  a  child  that  is  nursed. 
Noyanee,  harm. 

PranJct,  coloured,  adorned,  gayly. 
Perdie,  (Fr.  par  Dicu)  an  old  oath. 
Pricked  through  theforeetj  rode  through  ibfi  ftvM 
Sear,  dry,  burnt  up. 
Sheen,  bright,  shining. 
Sicker,  surely. 
Soot,  sweet,  or  sweetly. 
;Sloo/^,  true,  or  truth. 
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n 


Siotmdf  misfortune,  pang. 

SweUrtff  0ulti>,  corowiming  with  heal. 

Swinky  to  labour. 

Smaektf  savoured. 

ThraUf  slave. 

Tyantmew*d,  transfbnned. 

VUd,  vUe. 

Unkempif  (Lat.  incompins)  unadorned. 

IT^en,  to  think,  be  of  opinion. 

Weet,  to  know,  to  weet,  to  wit 

Whilom^  ere-while,  formerly. 

Wight  f  man. 

Wit,  for  Wut^  to  know,  think,  undewtand. 

Wonne,  (a  noun)  dwelfing. 


IKfvifee,  wieakt 

T6om,  bom. 

YUen/,  or  Uen<,  Uended, 

Tclad,  clad. 

Ydeped,  called,  named. 

XJTere,  together. 

YmoUen,  melted. 

Yode,  (pqreter  tense  cSyede)  went 

N.  6.  The  letter  Y  is  fiequently  placed  in  tnt 
beginning  of  a  word,  by  Spenser,  to  lengthen  it  a 
syllable,  and  en  at  the  end  of  awoid,  lor  the  same 
reason,  as  wUhotUen,  eoston,  &c. 


^ttitantnUi. 


Ettantaa  audetUi  toQere  molM  1 

Quoi  ego— oed  motos  pnoatat  componere  flaetna 
Post  mihi  non  dmIU  pcsna  oommiaia  luetiai 
Matunte  Aigun,  t^gtque  hace  dIcUa  veBtxo :  - 
Nod  UU  Imperimn  palagl,  wvuiDqaB  trldentam, 
Sod  mlhi  socta  datum.  Virgil 


AS  on  the  sea^beat  shore  Britannia  sat, 
Of  her  degenerate  sons  the  fitded  fame. 
Deep  in  her  anxious  heart,  revolving  sad: 
Bale  was  her  throbbing  bosom  to  the  gale, 
That,  hoarse  and  hoUow,from  the  bleak  surge  blew; 
i^ioose  flowed  her  tresses;  rent  her  azure  robe. 
Hung  o*er  the  deep  from  her  majestic  brow 
She  tore  the  laurel,  and  she  tore  the  bay. 
Nor  ceased  the  copious  grief  to  bathe  her  cheek ; 
Nor  ceased  her  sobs  to  murmur  to  the  main. 
Peace  discontented  nigh,  departing,  stretched 
Her  dove-Uke  wings:  and  War,  tho'  greatly  roused. 
Yet  mourns  his  fetter'd  hands.  While  thus  the 

queen 
Of  nations  spoke;  and  what  she  said  the  muse 
Becofded,  faithful,  in  unbidden  verse. 

'  E'en  not  yon  soil,  that  from  the  sky-mixt  wave, 
Dawns  on  the  sight,  and  wafts  the  Royal  Youth,* 
A  freight  of  future  glory  to  my  shore; 
E'en  not  the  flattering  view  of  golden  days, 
And  rising  periods  yet  of  bright  renown, 
Beneath  the  parents,  and  their  endless  line 
Through  late  revolving  time,  can  sooth  my  rage; 
While,  unchastiaed,  the  insulting  Spaniard  dares 
Infest  the  trading  flood,  full  of  vain  war 
Despise  my  navies,  and  my  merchants  seize; 
As,  trusting  to  false  peace,  they  fearless  roam 
The  world  of  waters  wild;  made,  by  the  toil, 
And  liberal  blood  of  glorious  ages,  mine: 
Nor  bursts  my  sleeping  thunder  on  their  head. 


'  Raderlck  F^ioct  of  Wale%  then  lately  arrived. 

2t2 


Whence  this  unwonted  patiencel  this  weak  doubtl 
This  tame  beseeching  of  rejected  peace? 
This  meek  forbearance  1  this  unnative  fearl 
To  generous  Britons  never  known  before? 
And  saird  my  fleets  for  this;  on  Indian  tides 
^o  float,  inactive,  with  the  veering  winds? 
The  mockery  of  warl  while  hot  disease, 
And  sloth  distemper'd,  swept  off  burning  crowdsg 
For  action  ardent;  and  amid  the  deep. 
Inglorious,  sunk  them  in  a  wateiy  grave. 
There  now  they  lie  beneath  the  rolling  flood, 
Far  from  their  friends,  and  country,  unavenged; 
And  back  the  drooping  war  ship  comes  again. 
Dispirited  and  thin;  her  sons  ashamed 
Thus  idly  to  review  their  native  shore; 
With  not  one  glory  sparkling  in  their  eye, 
One  triumph  on  their  tongue.    A  passenger, 
The  violated  merchant  comes  along; 
That  fiur  sought  wealth,  for  which  the  noxious  gaW 
He  drew,  and  sweat  beneath  equator  suns, 
By  lawless  force  detain'd;  a  force  that  soon 
Would  melt  away,  and  every  spoil  resign, 
Were  once  tho  British  lion  heard  to  roar. 
Whence  is  it  that  the  proud  Iberian  thus 
In  their  own  well  asserted  element. 
Dares  rouse  to  wrath  the  masters  of  the  nlhin ) 
Who  told  him,  that  the  big  incumbent  war 
Would  not,  ere  this,  have  roird  his  trembling  ports 
In  smoky  ruin?  and  his  guilty  stores. 
Won  by  the  ravage  of  a  butcher'd  world, 
Yet  unatoned,  sunk  in  the  swallowing  deep. 
Or  led  the  glittering  prize  into  the  ThamM* 


•1 
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*  Then  wu  a  time  (Oh  let  my  languid  aoni 
Resume  their  spirit  at  the  rousing  thought  I) 
When  all  the  pride  of  Spain,  in  one  dread  fleet, 
Swell'd  o*er  the  labouring  surge  j  like  a  whole 

heaven 
Of  clouds,  wide  loUM  before  the  boundless  breeze. 
Gaily  the  splendid  armament  along 
Exultant  ploughed,  reflecting  a  red  gleam, 
As  sunk  the  sun,  o'er  all  the  flaming  Vast; 
Tall,  gorgeous,  and  elate ;  drunk  with  the  dream 
Of  easy  conquest ;  while  their  bloated  war, 
Stictdf  d  out  from  sky  to  sky,  the  gather'd  foree 
Of  ages  held  in  its  capacious  womb. 
But  soon,  regardless  of  the  cumbrous  pomp, 
My  dauntless  Britons  came,  a  gloomy  few, 
With  tempeflU  black,  the  goodly  scene  deform'd, 
And  laid  their  glory  waste.    The  bolts  of  fate 
Resistless  thunder'd  through  their  yielding  tides; 
Fierce  o'er  their  beauty  blazed  the  lurid  flame ; 
And  seized  in  horrid  grasp,  or  shatter'd  wide. 
Amid  the  mighty  Waten,  deep  they  sunk. 
Then  too  from  every  promontory  chill. 
Rank  fen,  and  cavern  where  the  wild  wave  works, 
I  swept  confederate  winds,  and  swelled  a  storm. 
Round  the  glad  isle,  snatch'd  by  the  vengeful  blast, 
The  scatter'd  remnants  drove;  on- the  blind  shelvej 
And  pointed  rock,  that  marks  the  indented  shore, 
Rdentless  dash'd,  where  loud  the  northern  main 
Howls  through  the  fhictuied  Caledonian  isles. 

'  Such  were  the  dawnings  of  my  watery  reign; 
But  since  how  vast  it  grew,  how  absolute. 
E'en  in  those  troubled  times,  when  dreadful  Blake 
Awed  angry  nations  with  the  British  name, 
Let  every  humbled  state,  let  Europe  say. 
Sustained,  and  balanced,  by  my  naval  arm. 
Ah,  what  must  those  immortal  spirits  think 
Of  your  poor  shifts  1  Those,  for  their  country's 

good, 
Who  faced  the  blackest  danger,  knew  no  fear. 
No  mean  submission,  but  commanded  peace. 
Ah,  how  with  indignation  must  they  bumi 
(If  aught,  but  joy,  can  touch  ethereal  breasts) 
With  shame  1  with  grief?  to  see  their  feeble  sons 
Shrink  from  that  empire  o'er  the  conquer'd  seas, 
For  which  their  wisdom  plann'd,  their  coundls 

glow'd. 
And  their  veins  bled  through  many  a  toiling  age. 

*  Oh,  first  of  human  blessings !  and  supreme! 
Fair  Peace !  how  lovely,  how  delightful  thou  I 
By  whose  wide  tie  the  kindred  sons  of  men 
Like  brothers  live,  in  amity  combined 

And  wjsuspicious  faith ;  while  honest  toil 
Gives  every  joy,  and  to  those  joys  a  right, 
Which  idle,  barbarous  rapine  but  usurps. 
Pore  is  thy  reign  •  when,  unaccursed  by  blood, 
Nought,  save  the  sweetness  of  indulgent  showen, 
Tnckling  distils  into  the  vemant  glebe ; 
Instead  of  mangled  carcasses,  sad-seen 
When  the  blithe  sheaves  lie  scattered  o'er  the  field ; 


When  only  shining  shares,  the  crooked 

And  hooks  imprint  the  vegetable  wound ; 

When  the  land  blushes  with  the  rose 

The' falling  fruitage  and  the  bleeding 

Ob,  Peace !  thou  source  and  soul  of  social  lUe; 

Beneath  whose  calm  inspiring  influence, 

Science  his  views  enlarges,  Art  refines. 

And  swelling  Coromeroe  opens  all  her  pcati ; 

Bless'd  be  the  man  divine  who  gives  us  thee! 

Who  bids  the  trumpet  hush  his  horrid  dang. 

Nor  blow  the  giddy  nations  into  rage; 

Who  sheaths  the  murderous  blade ;  the  deadly  goa 

Into  the  well  piled  armoiy  returns; 

And  every  vigour,  from  the  work  of  dea^ 

To  grateful  industry  converting,  makes     i 

The  country  flourish,  and  the  city  smile. 

Unviolated,  liim  the  viigin  sings ; 

And  him  the  smiling  mother  to  her  train. 

Of  him  the  shepherd,  in  the  peaceful  dale. 

Chants ;  and,  the  treasures  of  his  labour  sore. 

The  husbandman  of  him,  is  at  the  plough. 

Or  teaoi,  he  toils.    With  him  the  sailor  socHha 

Beneath  the  trembling  moon,  the  midnight  wave* 

And  the  full  city,  warm,  from  street  to  street, 

And  shop  to  shop,  responsive,  rings  of  him. 

Nor  joys  one  land  alone :  his  praise  extends 
Far  as  the  sun  rolls  the  diflusive  day; 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear  the  gifts  of  pesoe^ 
Till  all  the  happy  nations  catch  the  song. 

*  What  would  not.  Peace!  the  patriot  bear  Sat 

theel 
What  painful  patience.    What  incessauftcarel 
What  mix'd  anxiety  1  What  sleepless  tooll 
E'en  from  the  rash  protected  what  reproadil 
For  he  thy  value  knows;  thy  friendship  he 
To  human  nature:  but  the  better  thou, 
The  richer  of  delight,  sometimes  the  mam 
Inevitf  Me  war ;  when  ruffian  force 
Awakes  the  fury  of  an  injured  state. 
E'en  the  good  patient  man,  whom  reason  nika, 
Roused  by  bold  insult,  and  injurious  rage, 
With  sharp  and  sudden  check  the  astonish'd  sons 
Of  violence  confounds ;  firm  as  his  cause, 
1^  bolder  heart ;  in  awful  justice  dad; 
His  eyes  effulging  a  peculiar  fire: 
And,  as  he  charges  through  the  prostrate  war. 
His  keen  eurm  teaches  faithless  men,  no  moie 
To  dare  the  sacred  vengeance  of  the  just 

*  And  what,  my  thoughtless  sons,  should  firs 

you  more 
Than  when  your  well  eam'd  empire  of  the  deep 
The  least  beginning  injury  receives  1 
What  better  cause  can  call  your  lightning  fixth  1 
Your  thunder  wake  1  your  dearest  life  demand  1 
What  better  cause,  than  when  yoor  country 
The  sly  destruction  at  her  vitals  um'dl 
For  oh !  it  much  imports  you,  'tis  your  all, 
To  keep  your  trade  entiro,  entire  the  force 
And  honour  of  your  flei^'s:  o'er  that  to  watch, 
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E'en  with  a  hand  severe,  and  jealoos  eye. 
In  intercoone  be  gentle,  generous,  just, 
By  wisdom  polished,  and  of  manners  fair; 
But  on  the  sea  be  terrible,  untamed, 
Unconquerable  still:  let  none  escape, 
Who  shall  but  aim  to  touch  your  glory  then. 
Is  there  the  man  into  the  lion's  den 
Who  dales  intrude,  to  snatch  his  young  away  1 
And  is  a  Briton  seized  1  and  seized  beneath 
The  slumbering  terrors  of  a  BriUsh  fleet  1 
Then  ardent  rise !    Oh,  great  in  vengeance  rise  I 
O'erturn  the  proud,  teach  rapme  to  restore : 
And  as  you  ride  sublimely  round  the  world, 
Make  every  vessel  stoop,  make  every  state 
At  once  their  wel&re  and  their  duty  know. 
This  is  your  glory :  this  your  wisdom ;  this 
The  native  power  for  which  you  were  design'd 
By  late,  when  fate  designed  the  firmest  state 
That  e'er  was  seated  on  the  subject  sea; 
A  state,  alone,  where  Liberty  should  live, 
In  these  late  times,  this  evening  of  mankind. 
When  Athens,  Rome,  and  Carthage  are  no  more, 
The  world  almost  in  da^h  sloth  dissolved. 
For  this,  these  rocks  around  your  coast  werft 

thrown ; 
For  this,  your  oaks,  peculiar  hardened,  shoot 
Strong  into  sturdy  growth;  for  this,  your  hearts 
Swell  with  a  sullen  courage,  growing  etiU 
As  danger  grows ;  and  strength,  and  toil  for  this 
Aro  liberal  pour'd  o'er  all  the  fervent  land. 
Then  cherish  this,  this  unexpensive  power, 
(Jndangerous  to  the  public,  ever  prompt. 
By  lavish  nature  thrust  into  your  hand : 
And,  unencumber'd  vrith  the  bulk  inunense 
Of  conquest,  whence  huge  empires  rose,  and  fell 
Self-crush'd,  extend  your  reign  from  shoro  to  shore, 
Where'er  the  wind  your  high  behests  can  bbw ; 
And  fix  it  deep  on  this  eternal  base. 
For  should  the  sliding  fabric  once  give  way, 
Soon  alacken'd  quite,  and  past  recovery  broke, 
It  gathers  ruin  as  it  rolls  along, 
Steep  rushing  down  to  that  devouring  gul^ 
Where  many  a  mighty  empire  buried  lies. 
And  should  the  big  redundant  flood  of  trade. 
In  which  ten  thousand  thousand  labours  join 
Their  several  currents,  till  the  boundless  tide 
Rolls  in  a  radiant  deluge  o'er  the  land ; 
Should  this  bright  stream,  the  least  inflicted,  point 
Its  course  another  way,  o'er  other  lands 
The  various  treasure  wouM  resistless  pour, 
Ne'er  to  be  won  again;  its  ancient  tract 
Left  a  vile  channel,  desolate,  and  dead, 
With  all  around  a  miserable  wajite. 
Not  Egypt,  were  her  better  heaven,  the  Nile, 
Tom'd  in  the  pride  of  flow;  when  o'er  his  rocks. 
And  roaring  cataracts,  beyond  the  reach 
Of  dizzy  vision  piled,  in  one  vride  flash 
An  Ethiopian  deluge  foams  amain ; 
(Whence  wondering  faUe  traced  him  firom  the  tky) 


E'en  not  that  prime  of  earth,  where  harvests  crowd 
On  untlD'd  harvests,  all  the  teeming  year, 
If  of  the  fat  o'erflowing  culture  robb'd, 
Were  then  a  more  uncomfortable  wild, 
SterU,  and  void ;  than  of  her  trade  deprived, 
Britons,  your  boasted  isle:  her  princes  sunk^. 
Her  high  built  honour  moulder'd  to  the  dust; 
Unnerved  her  force;  her  spirit  vanish'd  quite; 
With  rapid  wing  her  riches  fled  away; 
Her  unfrequented  ports  alone  the  sign 
Of  what  she  was ;  her  merchants  scatter'd  wide; 
Her  hollow  shops  shut  up;  and  hi  her  streets, 
Her  fields,  woods,  market^  villages,  and  roads, 
The  cheerful  voice  of  labour  heard  no  more. 

*  Oh,  let  not  then  waste  luxury  impair 
That  manly  soul  of  toil  which  strings  your  nerves, 
And  your  own  proper  happiness  creates  1 
Oh,  let  not  the  soft,  penetrating  plague 
Creep  on  the  freebom  mind!  and  working  there, 
With  the  sharp  tooth  of  many  a  new-form'd  want, 
Endless,  and  idle  all,  eat  out  the  heart 
Of  liberty ;  the  high  conception  blast; 
The  noble  sentiment,  the  impatient  scorn 
Of  base  subjection,  and  the  swelling  wish 
For  general  good,  erasing  from  the  mind : 
While  nought  save  narrow  selfishness  succeeds, 
And  low  design,  the  sneaking  passions  all 
Let  loose,  and  reigning  in  the  rankled  breast 
Induced  at  last,  by  scarce  perceived  degrees^ 
Sapping  the  very  frame  of  government, 
And  life,  a  total  dissolution  comes; 
Sloth,  ignorance,  dejection,  flattery,  fear. 
Oppression  raging  o'er  toe  waste  he  makes; 
The  human  being  almost  quite  extinct; 
And  the  whole  state  in  broad  corruption  sinks. 
Oh,  shun  that  gulf:  that  gaping  rum  shunl 
And  countless  ages  roll  it  far  away 
From  you,  ye  heaven-beloved!    May  liberty, 
The  light  of  life !  the  sun  of  humankind  1 
Whence  heroes,  bards,  and  patriots  borrow  flamSi 
E'en  where  the  keen  depressive  north  descends, 
Still  spread,  exalt,  and  actuate  your  powen!^ 
While  slavish  southern  climates  beam  in  vain. 
And  may  a  public  spirit  from  the  throne, 
Where  every  virtue  sits,  go  copbus  forth , 
live  o'er  the  land !  the  finer  arts  inspire ; 
Make  thoughtful  Science  raise  his  pensive  head, 
Bbw  the  fresh  bay,  bid  Industry  igoice. 
And  the  rough  sons  of  lowest  labour  smile. 
As  when,  profuse  of  Spring,  the  loosen'd  West 
Lifts  up  the  pining  year,  and  balmy  breathes 
Youth,  life,  and  love,  and  beauty,  o'er  the  worid. 

*  But  haste  we  from  these  melancholy  shores, 
Nor  to  deaf  vrinds,  and  waves,  our  fruitless  plahA 
Pour  weak;  the  country  claims  our  active  aid' 
That  let  us  roam;  and  where  we  find  a  spark 
Of  public  virtue,  Uow  it  into  flame. 
Lol  now,  my  sons,  the  sons  of  freedomi  meM 


H 
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In  «wlU  MUile;  lUtiier  kt  w  ilj; 
Bnni  in  Ui0  patriot's  tfaooglrtt  flow  finofli  hbtaogiie 
In  taakm  traftli;  iB7»d(  tnndbim'd,  pRode, 
And  died  tlw  spirit  of  Britannia  mond.' 


TUiaaid;  her  fleeting  fimn  and  aiiy 
Sank  in  Hie  gale;  and  noqgbt  bat  raggied 
Rnrii'd  on  the  hnken  eje;  and  noaigfat  iva 
Bat  the  w^  cadenee  of  the  daahing 
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TO  Bia  BOTAL  BIOHmM  nUEDBUCK, 

PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Sib — ^When  I  xeflect  upon  that  ready  oondeioeD- 
oon,  that  pievenCing  gencrority,  with  which  yovr 
Royal  HigfanoM  noeifed the  following  poemnnder 
yrar  pralection;  I  can  akme  aacribe  it  to  the  re- 
eommendalion  and  infloence  of  the  subject  In  yon 
the  cause  and  conoenu  of  Liberty  have  so  zealoiu 
a  pation,  as  entitles  whaterer  may  hsTe  the  least 
tendency  to  promote  themi,  to  the  distinction  of 
your  &Yoiir.  And  who  can  entertain  tfabdelight- 
M  reflection,  withoot  feeling  a  pleasare  &r  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  fendest  author;  and  of  which 
all  true  lovexs  of  their  country  must  participate? 
To  behold  the  noblest  dispositions  of  the  prince, 
and  of  the  patriot,  united:  an  overflowing  benevo- 
lence, generosity,  and  candour  of  heart,  joined  to 
an  enlightened  teal  for  Liberty,  an  intimate  per- 
snarion  that  on  it  depends  the  happiness  and  glory 
ooth  of  king  and  people:  to  see  these  shining  out 
in  public  virtues,  as  they  have  hitherto  smiled  in 
all  the  social  lights  and  private  accomplishments 
of  Isfs,  is  a  prospect  that  can  not  but  inspire  a  ge- 
neral sentiment  ofsatisfection  and  gladness,  more 
easy  to  1  e  felt  than  expressed. 

If  the  following  attempt  to  trace  Liberty,  from 
the  first  oges  down  to  her  excellent  establishment 
in  Ghreat  Britain,  can  at  all  merit  your  approba- 
dOn,  and  prove  an  entertainment  to  your  Royal 
Highness;  if  it  can  in  any  degree  answer  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject,  and  of  the  name  under  which 
I  Dresume  to  shelter  it;  1  have  my  best  reward: 
particularly  as  it  afTords  me  an  opportunity  of  de- 
claring that  I  am,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  re- 

Sir, 
Your  Royal  Highness's 

most  obedient 
and  most  devoted  servant, 

James  Thomson, 
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PARTL 
▲NCIEMT  AMD  IfODBtN  ITALT  CXMIFAMgl 


COKTENT8. 

TbalblkmiQg  Foem  It  ihroimiiitodiefenaaof  a 
VWon.    Its  SDena,  the  raiis  of  andent  RomeL 
c£  Llbo^i  vrtM  te  suppogd  io  apeak  ihroq^  the 
aiipean^  chancterisBd  aa  BrilUi  Libertj.    Givea  a  wiev  at 
andent  Iialjr,  and  paztkulaily  of  lepubOcui  Rome,  in  al  ber 
magnlfieenoe  and  glorjr.    Thie  oooiraaieil  by  modem  laSf; 
its  vallejT^  mouniahM^  cultural  diie^  ^topie:  the  dIAenooe 
appearii^  airongat  In  the  capital  dty  Ronw.    Tlberainaof 
the  §reat  wurka  of  Liberty  more  magnificent  than  the  hoF- 
rowed  pomp  of  Oppnadoai  and  fram  them  leriTed  Scoip* 
tun,  Painting,  and  Architecture.    The  old  Roman  apoatnv 
phized,  with  regard  to  the  eercral  metancbdy  chsi^v  is 
Italy :  Horace,  TuHy,  and  Viigll,  with  nganl  lo  (heir  Tlbor, 
Tusculuro,  and  NajpAea.    That  onoe  fineai  and  Doal  ocna- 
mented  pan  of  Italy,  all  along  the  otiaatof  Baia^  howdmged. 
"nils  deaolatJon  of  Italy  applied  lo  Britain.    Addnaa  to  the 
Goddeaa  of  libeny,  that  ahe  would  deduce  from  the  flm  age^ 
Iwr  chief  eMabUahmenti^  the  deacription  of  which 
the  eubject  of  the  following  partaof  thfa  FoenL 
and  commanda  what  Ae  aaya  to  be  aung  In  Britain;  wfaiae 
hapi^ocaa,  ariaing  from  freedon^  and  a  limited  moaarcfcQr, 
she  maika.    An  Immediaie  Viakn  attends^  and  pahsa  ha 
wocda    InTocBtkn. 


O  M7  lamented  Talbot!  vrhilewith  thee 
The  Muse  gay  roved  the  gbid  Hesperian  raund, 
And  drew  the  inspiring  breath  of  ancient  arts; 
Ah !  little  thought  she  her  returning  verse 
Should  sing  our  darling  subject  to  thy  Shade. 
And  does  the  mystic  veil,  from  mortal  beam, 
luvolve  those  eyes  where  every  virtue  smiled, 
And  all  thy  Father's  candid  spirit  shone  1 
The  light  of  reason,  pure,  without  a  doud ; 
Full  of  the  generous  heart,  the  mild  regard ; 
Honour  disdaining  blemish,  cordial  faith, 
And  limpid  truth,  that  looks  the  veiy  soul. 
But  to  the  death  of  mighty  nations  turn 
My  strain ;  be  there  absorpt  the  private  tear. 

Musing,  I  lay;  waim  from  the  sacred  walJu^ 
Where  at  each  step  imaginatbn  bums: 
While  scattered  wide  around,  awful,  and  hoar, 
lies,  a  Tsst  monument,  once  glorious  Rome 
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Ih 


7he  tomb  of  empre !  Rmns!  that  effiuse 
Whatever,  of  finbVd,  modem  pomp  can  boast 
Snatch'd  by  these  wonden  to  that  world  when 
thought 
Unfetter'd  raDges,  Faney's  magic  hand 
Lied  me  anew  o'er  all  the  solemn  scene, 
Still  in  the  mind's  pnre  eye  more  solemn  dren'd: 
"When  straight,  methought,  the  fair  majestic  Power 
Of  Liberty  appear'd.    Not,  as  of  old, 
Extended  in  her  hand  the  cap,  and  rod, 
"Wlioee  slave-enlarging  touch  gave  double  life: 
But  her  bright  temples,  bound  with  British  oak, 
And  naval  honours  nodded  on  her  brow. 
Sublime  of  port:  loose  o'er  her  shoulder  flow'd 
Her  sea-green  robe,  with  constellations  gay. 
An  island-goddess  now;  and  her  high  care 
The  Glueen  of  Isles,  the  mistress  of  the  main. 
My  heart  beat  filial  transport  at  the  sight; 
And,  as  she  moved  to  speak,  the  awaken'd  Muse 
Listen'd  intense.    Awhile  she  look'd  around. 
With  mournful  eye  the  well  known  ruins  mark'd, 
And  then,  her  sighs  repressing,  thus  began: 

*'  Mine  are  these  wonders,  all  thou  seest  is  mine; 
But  ah,  how  changed !  the  falling  poor  remains 
Of  what  exalted  once  the  Ausonian  shore. 
Look  back  through  time:  and,  rising  from  the 

gloom, 
Mark  the  dread  scene,  that  paints  whate'er  I  say. 
*'  The  great  Republic  see !  that  glow'd,  sublime, 
With  the  mix'd  fireedom  of  a  thousand  states; 
Raised  on  the  thrones  of  kings  her  curule  chair, 
And  by  her  fasces  awed  the  subject  world. 
See  busy  millions  quickening  all  the  land, 
With  cities  throng'd,  and  teeming  culture  high: 
For  Nature  then  smiled  on  her  free-born  sons, 
And  pour'd  the  plenty  that  belongs  to  men. 
Behold,  the  country  cheering,  villas  rise, 
In  lively  prospect ;  by  the  secret  lapse 
Of  brooks  now  lost,  and  streams  renown'dinsong; 
In  Umbria's  closing  vales,  or  on  the  brow 
Of  her  brown  hills  that  breathe  the  scented  gale: 
On  BaiaB's  viny  coast ;  where  peaceful  seas, 
Fann'd  by  kind  zephyrs,  ever  kiss  the  shore; 
And  suns  unclouded  shine,  through  purest  air: 
Or  in  the  spacious  neighbourhood  of  Rome; 
Far  shining  upward  to  the  Sabine  hills. 
To  Anio's  roar,  and  Tibur's  olive  shade; 
To  where  Prencst^  lifts  her  airy  brow: 
Or  downward  spreading  to  the  sunny  shore. 
Where  Alba  breathes  the  freshness  of  the  main. 
"  See  distant  mountains  leave  their  valleys  dry, 
And  o'er  the  proud  Arcade  their  tribute  pour, 
To  lave  imperial  Rome.    For  ages  laid, 
Deep,  massy,  firm,  diverging  every  way, 
With  tombs  of  heroes  sacred,  see  her  roads; 
By  various  nations  trod,  and  suppliant  kings; 
With  legions  flaming,  or  with  triumph  gay. 

"  Full  in  the  centre  of  these  wondrous  works. 
The  pride  of  earth !  Rome  in  her  glory  see ! 


Behold  her  demigods,  in  senate  met; 
All  head  to  counsel,  and  all  heart  to  act: 
The  oonmionweal  inspiring  every  tongue 
With  fervent  eloquence,  unbribed,  and  bold; 
Ere  tame  Corruption  taught  the  servile  herd 
To  rank  obedient  to  a  master's  voice. 

"  Her  Forum  see,  warm,  popular,  and  load, 
In  trembling  wonder  hush'd,  when  the  two  Siies,^ 
As  they  the  private  father  greatly  qudl'd. 
Stood  up  the  public  &thers  of  the  state. 
See  Justice  judging  there,  in  human  shape.- 
Hark  I  how  with  freedom's  voice  it  thunders  high, 
Or  in  soft  murmurs  sinks  to  Tully's  tongue. 

"Her  tribes,  her  census,  see;  her  generous 
troops, 
Whose  pay  was  glory,  and  their  best  reward 
Free  for  their  country  and  for  me  to  die; 
Ere  mercenary  murder  grew  a  trade. 

"  Mark,  as  the  purple  triumph  waves  along. 
The  highest  pomp  and  kywest  fall  of  life. 

"  Her  festive  games,  the  school  of  heroes,  see: 
Her  Circus,  ardent  with  contending  youth : 
Her  streets,  her  temples,  palaces,  and  baths. 
Full  of  fair  forms,  of  Beauty's  eldest  bom, 
And  of  a  people  east  in  virtue's  mould: 
While  sculpture  lives  around,  and  Asian  hills 
Lend  their  best  stores  to  heave  the  pillar'd  dome. 
All  that  to  Roman  strength  the  sof^r  touch 
Of  Grecian  art  can  join.    But  language  fails 
To  paint  this  sun,  this  centre  of  mankind; 
Where  every  virtue,  glory,  treasure,  art. 
Attracted  strong,  in  heighten'd  lustre  meet. 

"  Need  I  the  contrast  marki  unjoyous  viewi 
A  land  in  all,  in  government  and  arts, 
In  virtue,  genius,  earth,  and  heaven,  reversed. 
Who  but  these  far  famed  ruins  to  behold, 
Proofs  of  a  people,  whose  heroic  aims 
Soar'd  far  above  the  little  selfish  sphere 
Of  doubting  modem  life;  who  but  inflamed 
With  classic  zeal,  these  consecrated  scenes 
Of  men  and  deeds  to  trace;  unhappy  land. 
Would  trust  thy  wilds,  and  cities  loose  of  sway  1 

"  Are  these  the  vales,  that,  once,  exulting  states 
In  their  warm  bosom  fedl    The  mountains  these. 
On  whose  high-blooming  sides  my  sons,  of  old, 
I  bred  to  glory  1    These  dejected  towns, 
Where,  mean  and  sordid,  life  can  scarce  subsist, 
The  scenes  of  ancient  opulence  and  pomp  7 

"  Come!  by  whatever  sacred  name  disguised, 
Oppression,  come!  and  in  thy  works  rejoicoi 
See  nature's  richest  plains  to  putrid  fens 
Turn'd  by  thy  fury.    From  their  cheerful  bounoi^ 
See  razed  the  enlivening  village,  farm,  and  seat* 
First,  rural  toil,  by  thy  rapacious  hand 
Robb'd  of  his  poor  reward,  lesign'd  the  plough; 
And  now  he  dares  not  turn  the  noxious  glebe. 
'Tis  thine  entire.    The  lonely  swain  himself 
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Who  loves  at  laif  e  along  the  graaay  dopriM 
Hi*  flocks  to  pasture,  thy  drear  champaign  ifiet. 
Far  as  the  arkpning  eye  can  sweep  anmnd, 
'Tis  all  one  deseit,  desolate,  and  gray, 
G^razcd  by  the  sullen  bofiklo  alone; 
And  wh^  the  rank  uncultivated  growth 
Of  rotting  ages  taints  the  passing  gale. 
Beneath  the  baleful  blast  the  city  pines, 
Or  sinks  enfeebled,  or  infected  bums. 
Beneath  it  mourns  the  soUtary  road, 
Roll'drin  rude  maaes  o'er  the  abandon'd  waste; 
While  ancient  ways,  ingnlTd,  are  seen  no  mofe. 

"  Such  thy  dire  plains,  thou  self-destmyer!  fee 
To  human  kindt  thy  mountains  too,  profuse, 
Where  savage  nature  blooms,  seem  their  sad  plaint 
To  raise  against  thy  desolating  rod. 
There  on  the  breezy  brow,  where  thriving  states 
And  £unott8  cities,  once,  to  the  pleased  sun, 
Far  other  scenes  of  riang  culture  spread. 
Pale  shine  thy  ragged  towns.    Ne|^ected  raund, 
Each  harvest  pines;  the  livid,  lean  produce 
Of  heartless  labour:  while  thy  hated  jojrSi 
Not  proper  pleasure,  lift  the  lazy  hand. 
Bettor  to  nnk  in  sloth  the  woes  of  life, 
Than  wake  their  rage  with  unavailing  tofl. 
Hence,  drooping  art  almoet  to  nature  leaves 
The  rude  unguided  year.    Thin  wave  the  gifts 
Of  yeUow  Ceres,  thin  the  radiant  blush 
Of  orchard  reddens  in  the  wannest  ray. 
To  weedy  wildness  run,  no  rural  wealth 
(Such  as  dietaton  fed)  the  garden  poun. 
Crude  the  wild  olive  flows,  and  foul  the  vine; 
Nor  juice  Cccufaian,  or  Falernian,  more. 
Streams  life  and  joy,  save  in  the  Muse's  bowL 
XJnseconded  by  art,  the  spinning  race 
Draw  the  bright  thread  in  vain,  and  idly  toiL 
In  vain,  forlorn  in  wilds,  the  citron  blows; 
And  flowering  plants  perfume  the  desert  gale. 
Through  the  vile  thorn  the  tender  myrtle  twines: 
Inglorious  droops  the  laurel,  dead  to  song, 
And  long  a  stranger  to  the  hero's  brow. 

"  Nor  half  thy  triumph  this:  cast,  fiom  brute 
fields, 
into  the  haunts  of  men  thy  ruthless  eye. 
There  buxom  Plenty  never  turns  her  hom; 
The  grace  and  virtue  of  exterior  life, 
No  clean  convenience  reigns;  e'en  sleep  itself^ 
Least  delicate  of  powers,  reluctant,  there, 
Lays  on  the  bed  impure  his  heavy  head. 
Thy  horrid  walk!  dead,  empty,  unadom'd. 
See  streets  whose  echoes  never  know  the  voice 
Of  cheerful  hurry,  commerce  many-tongued, 
And  art  mechanic  at  his  various  task. 
Fervent,  employed.    Mark  the  desponding  race, 
Of  occupation  void,  as  void  of  hope ; 
Hope,  the  glad  ray,  glanced  from  £toni«l  Good, 
That  life  enlivens,  and  exalts  its  powers, 
With  views  of  fortune — madness  all  to  them! 
Bv  thee  relentless  seized  their  bettor  joys, 


To  the  soa  aid  of  cordial  dn  ihtf  ttf^ 
Breadkhing  a  kind  obUvion  o^er  their 
And  love  and  musfe  melt  thnr  soidscwnqr. 
From  feeble  Justice,  see  how  resh  Revenue, 
Trembling,  thebalanoe  snatches;  and  the 
Fearful  himself,  to  venal  rofflans  givea^ 
See  where  God's  altar,  nursing  murder,  stan^ 
With  the  red  touch  of  dark  assasnns  ataio'd. 

"But  chief  let  Rome,  the  mighty  city!  speak 
The  fiill-exerted  genius  of  thy  reign. 
Behold  her  rise  amid  the  lifeless  waate^ 
Expiring  nature  all  ooirupted  round; 
While  the  lone  Tiber,  through  the  desert  plaia. 
Winds   his  waste   stores,    and   auUen   sweefa 

along. 
Patoh'd  from  my  fragmenta,  in  unsolid  pomp, 
Mark  how  the  temple  ^ares;  and  artful  dien'd, 
Amusive,  draws  the  supentitious  train. 
Mark  how  the  palace  lUU  a  lying  front, 
Concealing  often,  in  magnific  jail, 
Proud  want;  a  deep' unanimated  gloom! 
And  oft  adjoining  to  the  drear  abode 
Of  miaeiy,  whose  melancholy  waOs 
Seem  ito  voracious  grandeur  to  reproach. 
Within  the  city  bounds  the  desert  ^ee. 
See  the  rank  vine  o'er  subterranean  no&, 
Indecent,  spread ;  beneath  whose  fretted  gold 
It  once,  exulting,  flow'd.    The  people  maxk. 
Matchless,  whOe  fired  by  me;  to  pdUicgood 
Inexorably  firm,  just,  generous,  brave. 
Afraid  of  nothing  but  unworthy  life, 
Elate  with  glory,  an  heroic  soul 
Known  to  the  vulgar  breast:  behdd  diem  now 
A  thin  despairing  number,  all-subdued, 
The  slaves  of  slaves^  by  superstition  fed'd, 
By  vice  unmann'd  and  a  lioentioua  rule; 
In  guile  ingenious,  and  in  murder  brave; 
Such  in  one  land,  beneath  the  same  fair  dime, 
Thy  sons.  Oppression,  are;  and  such  were  mine 

"  E'en  with  thy  labour'd  Pomp,  for  whose  vain 
show 
Deluded  thousands  starve;  all  age4>egrimed, 
Tom,  robb'd,  and  scatter'd  in  uunumber'd  sacks, 
And  by  the  tempest  of  two  thousand  years 
Continual  shaken,  let  my  ruins  vie. 
These  roads  that  yet  the  Roman  hand  assert, 
Beyond  the  weak  repair  of  modem  toil, 
These  fractured  archeis,  that  the  chiding  stream 
No  more  delighted  hear;  these  rich  remains 
Of  marbles  now  unknown,  where  shines  unbibed 
Each  parent  ray;  these  massy  columns,  hew'd 
From  Afric's  fkrthest  shore;  one  granite  all 
These  obelisks  high-towering  to  the  sky. 
Mysterious  marit'd  with  dark  Egyptian  lore; 
These  aidless  wonders  that  this  sacred*  way 
Illumine  still,  and  consecrate  to  feme ; 
These  fountains,  vases,  urns,  and  statues,  charged 
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With  the  fine  storeB  of  ait^xnnpleting  Greece. 

Mine  is,  besides,  thy  eveiy  later  boast : 

Thy  Buonaiotis,  thy  Palladlos  mine; 

And  mine  the  fair  designs,  which  Raphael's^  soul 

O'er  the  live  canvass,  emanating,  breathed. 

"  What  would  ye  say,  ye  conquerors  of  earth! 
Ye  Romans,  ooukl  you  nose  the  laureFs  head ; 
Could  you  the  countxy  see,  by  seas  of  blood, 
And  the  dread  toil  of  ages,  won  so  dear; 
Your  pride,  your  triumph,  your  supreme  delight ! 
For  whose  defence  oft,  in  the  doubtful  hour, 
You  rush'd  with  rapture  down  thegulf  of  &te, 
Of  death  ambitious!  till  by  awful  deeds, 
Virtues,  and  courage,  that  amaze  mankind, 
The  queen  of  nations  rose ;  possess'd  of  all 
Which  nature,  art,  and  glory  could  bestow: 
What  would  you  say,  deep  in  the  last  abyss 
Of  slavery,  vice,  and  unambitious  want, 
Thus  to  behold  her  sunk  ?  your  crowded  plains, 
Void  of  their  cities ;  unadom'd  your  hills ; 
Ungraced  your  lakes;  your  ports  to  ships  un- 
known; 
Your  lawless  floods,  and  your  abandon'd  streams; 
These  could  you  know;   these  could  you  love 

again  1 
Thy  Tiber,  Horace,  could  it  now  inspire, 
Content,  poetic  ease,  and  rural  joy. 
Soon  bursting  into  song :  while  through  the  groves 
Of  headlong  Anio,  dashing  to  the  vale. 
In  many  a  tortured  stream,  you  mused  along  1 
Yon  wild  retreat,t  where  superstitbn  dreams, 
Could,  Tully,  you  your  Tusculum  believe  1 
And  could  you  deem  yon  naked  hills  that  fonn, 
Famed  in  old  song,  the  ship-forsaken  bay,t 
Your  Formian  shore?  Once  the  delight  of  earth, 
Where  art  and  nature,  ever  smiling,  join'd 
On  the  gay  land  to  lavish  all  their  stores. 
How  changed,  how  vacant,  Virgil,  wide  around. 
Would  now  your  Naples  seemi  disaster'd  less 
By  Black  Vesuvius  thundering  o'er  the  coast 
His  midnight  earthquakes,  and  his  mining  fires. 
Than  by  despotic  rage:!  that  inward  gnaws 
A  native  foe;  a  foreign,  tears  without. 
First  from  your  flattered  Cssars  this  began : 
Till,  doomed  to  tyrants  an  eternal  prey. 
Thin  peopled  spreads,  at  last,  the  syren  plain, II 
That  the  dire  soul  of  Hannibal  disarm'd. 


*  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  Fallaxlio,  and  Raphael  d'Ur- 
0ir/:;  the  three  greac  modern  inaaten  in  icitlptiire,  archllee- 
ftore,  and  painting. 

t  Tuacalum  la  reckoned  to  have  itood  at  aplacenow  called 
Srotia  Femta,  a  convent  of  monka. 

I  The  bay  of  Mola,  f  anciently  Formle)  into  which  Homer 
brings  Uljrsses  and  hts  companions.  Near  Formin  Cicero 
hadavUlL 

i  Naples,  then  under  the  Austrian  goremment. 

I  CaropaguaFilice,  adjoining  to  Capua. 
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And  wrapt  m  weeds  the  shore*  of  Venus  lii 
There  Baic  sees  no  more  the  joyous  throng; 
Her  bank  all  beaming  with  the  pride  of  Rome  - 
No  generous  vines  now  bask  along  the  hills, 
Where  sport  the  breezes  of  the  Tyrrhene  main. 
With  baths  and  temples  mix'd,  no  villas  rise; 
Nor,  art  sustain'd  amid  reluctant  waves. 
Draw  the  cool  murmurs  of  the  breathing  deep: 
No  spreading  ports  their  sacred  arms  extend: 
No  mighty  moles  the  big  intrusive  storm, 
From  the  calm  station,  roll  resounding  back.. 
An  almost  total  desolation  sits, 
A  dreary  stillness  saddening  o'er  the  coast; 
Where,t  when  soil  suns  and  tepid  winters  rose, 
Rejoicing  crowds  inhaled  the  balm  of  peace; 
Where  citied  hill  to  hill  reflected  blaze ; 
And  where,  with  Ceres  Bacchus  wont  to  hold 
A  genial  strife.    Her  youthful  form,  robust, 
E'en  Nature  yields;  by  fire  and  earthquake  rent: 
Whole  stately  cities  in  the  dark  abrupt 
Swallow'd  at  once,  or  vile  in  rubbish  laid, 
A  nest  for  serpents;  from  the  red  abyss 
New  hills,  explosive,  thrown;  the  Lucrine  lake 
A  reedy  pool:  and  all  to  Cuma's  point. 
The  sea  recovering  his  usurp'd  domain. 
And  pour'd  triumphant  o'er  the  buried  dome 

*  Hence  Britain,  learn;  my  best  establish'd,  last, 
And  more  than  Greece,  or  Rome,  my  steady  reign  ,- 
The  land  where.  King  and  People  equal  bound 
By  guardian  laws,  my  fullest  blessings  flow ; 
And  where  my  jealous  unsubmitting  soul, 
The  dread  of  tyrants  1  bums  in  every  breast, 
Learn  hence,  if  such  the  miserable  &te 
Of  an  heroic  race,  the  masters  once 
Of  humankind ;  what,  when  deprived  of  me. 
How  grievous  must  be  thine?  in  spite  of  climes, 
Whose  sun-enlivened  ether  wakes  the  soul 
To  higher  powers;  in  spite  of  happy  soils, 
That,  but  by  labour's  slightest  aid  impell'd, 
With  treasures  teem  to  thy  cold  clime  unknown  j 
If  there  desponding  fail  the  common  arts, 
And  sustenance  of  life:  could  life  itself, 
Far  less  a  thoughtless  tyrant's  hollow  pomp, 
Subsist  with  thee?  against  depressing  skies, 
Join'd  to  full  spread  oppression's  cloudy  brow, 
How  could  thy  spirits  hold?  where  vigour  find 
Forced  fruits  to  tear  from  their  unnative  soil? 
Or,  storing  every  harvest  in  thy  ports. 
To  plough  the  dreadful  all  producing  wave?' 

Here  paused  the  Goddess.  By  the  cause  assured, 
In  trembling  accents  thus  I  moved  my  prayer: 


*  The  coBstofBaiaB,  which  was  fonnerfy  adorned  nith  the 
woriCB  mentioned  in  the  IbOowing  lines;  and  where,  amkM 
many  magnificent  ruins^  those  of  a  temple  erected  to  Venus 
are  Mill  to  be  seen. 

t  All  along  this  coast  the  ancient  Romans  bad  tlieir  wbint 
retreats;  and  several  populous  cities  stood 
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<  Oh  fint,  and  moit  benevoleiit  of  powers! 
Come  firom  eternal  splendoan  here  OD  eazth, 
Against  despotic  prifde,  and  rage,  and  Inat, 
To  thield  mankind;  to  raise  fhem  to  assert 
The  native  rights  and  hoooar  of  their  nee: 
Teach  me  thy  lowest  subject,  but  in  zeal 
Yidding  to  none,  the  progress  of  thy  reign, 
And  with  a  strain  from  thee  enrich  the  Mose. 
As  thee  alone  she  serves,  her  patrrai  thou, 
And  great  inspiier  be!  then  will  she  joy. 
Though  narrow  life  her  lot,  and  private  shade: 
And  when  her  venal  voice  she  barters  vile. 
Or  to  thy  open  or  thy  secret  foes; 
May  ne'er  those  sacred  raptures  touch  her  more, 
By  slavish  hearts  unfeH!  and  may  her  song 
Sink  in  oblivion  with  the  nameless  crew ! 
Yermin  of  state!  to  thy  o*erflowing  light 
That  owe  their  being,  yet  betray  thy  cause.' 

Then,  oondeaoending  kind,  the  heavenly  Power 

Retum'd: *  What  here,  suggested  by  the  scene, 

I  slight  unfold,  record  and  sing  at  home, 
In  that  bless'd  isle,  where  (so  we  spirits  move) 
With  one  quick  effort  of  my  vrill  I  am. 
There  Truth,  unlicensed,  walks;  and  dares  accost 
E'en  kings  themselves,  the  monarchs  of  the  free! 
Fix'd  on  my  rock,  there  an  indulgent  race 
O'er  Britons  wield  the  sceptre  of  their  choice: 
And  there,  to  finish  what  his  sires  began, 
A  Prince  behold!  for  me  who  bums  sincere, 
E'en  with  a  subject's  zeal    He  my  great  work 
WUl  parent^like  sustain;  and  added  give 
The  touch  the  Graces  and  the  Muses  owe. 
For  Britain's  gloiy  swells  his  panting  breast; 
And  ancient  arts  he  emulous  revolves: 
HiB  pride  to  let  the  smiling  heart  abroad, 
Through  clouds  of  pomp,  that  but  conceal  the  man; 
To  please  his  pleasure;  bounty  his  delight; 
And  all  the  soul  of  Titus  dwells  in  him.' 

Hail,  glorious  theme!  but  how,  alas!  shall  verse, 
From  the  crude  stores  of  mortal  language  drawn. 
How  fidnt  and  tedious,  sing,  what,  piercing  deep. 
The  Goddess  fiash'd  at  once  upon  my  souL 
For,  clear  precision  all,  the  tongue  of  gods 
Is  harmony  itself;  to  every  ear 
Famiiiar  known,  like  light  to  every  eye. 
Meantime,  disclosing  ages,  as  she  spoke, 
In  long  succession  pour'd  their  empires  forth; 
Scene  after  scene  the  human  drama  spread; 
And  still  the  embodied  picture  rose  to  sight. 

Oh  THOU !  to  whom  the  Muses  owe  their  flame; 
Who  bid'st  beneath  the  pole,  Parnassus  ruse, 
And  Hippocren^  flow:  vrith  thy  bold  ease. 
The  striking  force,  the  lightning  of  thy  thought. 
And  thy  strong  phrase,  that  rolls  profound  and 

clear; 
Oh,  gracious  Goddess!  reinspin  my  song; 
While  I,  to  nobler  than  poetic  fame 
Anpiiing,  thy  oonunands  to  Britons  bear. 
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COMTENTS. 
LflM^tneedframthe  pMSonl  ago^  and  ihefln 
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In  Greeoa    Geographical  deicripiloo  of  GreeceL    Si|»rts  as 
Alheni^  the  tiro  prindiMl  Malei  of  Chreeoe^  deaarfbed.    bfe- 
enee  of  Libectj  over  all  the  Greden  matm ;  wiib  rqpsd  » 
their  Gofcnuneot,  their  PoUteneai,  their  Vlnufli^  their  Am, 
and  Slctencea.    The  ram  eaperiority  it  gave  then^  in  poir:  / 
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and  biDught  to  their  ttmoit  perfection  there.    Ttaaaiim  is 
the  modem  Mate  of  Greece.    Why  Liberty  dacfined,  and  «■ 
at  laot  entiieiy  kat  among  the  Greeka.    OonrJndliig  UettCr 
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Thdb  spoke  the  Goddess  of  the  feariees  eye ; 
And  at  her  voice,  renewed  the  Vision  xose: 

'First,  in  the  dawn  of  time,  with  eastern  swazos, 
In  woods,  and  tents,  and  cottages,  I  liyed ; 
While  on  fiom  plain  to  plain  they  led  their  flocks, 
In  search  of  clearer  spring,  and  fresher  £eUL 
These,  as  increasing  families  disdoeed 
The  tender  state,  I  taught  an  equal  sway. 
Few  were  offences,  properties,  and  lawL 
Beneath  the  rural  portid,  palm-o'erspresd, 
The  fioher  senate  meL    There  Justioe  deaU, 
With  reason  then  and  equity  the  same. 
Free  as  the  common  air,  her  prompt  decne ; 
Nor  yet  had  stain'd  her  sword  with  subjects'  blood. 
The  umpler  arts  were  all  their  simile  wants 
Had  urged  to  light.    But  instant,  these  supp&ed. 
Another  set  of  fonder  wants  arose. 
And  other  aits  with  them  of  finer  aim; 
Till,  from  refining  want  to  want  impell'd, 
The  mind  by  thinking  push'd  her  latent  powen, 
And  life  hegnn  to  glow,  and  arts  to  shine. 

*  At  first,  on  brutes  alone  the  rustic  war 
Launch'd  the  rode  spear;  swift,  as  he  glared  akof^ 
On  the  glim  linn,  or  the  robber  wolf. 
For  then  young  sportive  life  was  void  of  toil, 
Demanding  little,  and  with  little  pleased: 
But  when  to  manhood  grown,  and  endless  joys, 
Led  on  by  equal  toils,  the  bosom  fired; 
Lewd  lazy  rajnne  broke  primeval  peace, 
And,  hid  in  caves  and  idle  forests  drear, 
From  the  lone  pilgrim,  and  the  wandering  swain 
Seized  what  he  durst  not  earn.    Then  brother's 

blood 
First,  horrid,  smoked  on  the  polluted  skies. 
Awfiil  in  justioe,  then  the  burning  youth. 
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JLed  by  their  tempered  flires,  on  lawless  men. 
The  Ust  worst  monsters  of  the  shaggy  wood, 
Tum'd  the  keen  arrow,  and  the  sharpened  spear. 
Then  war  grew  gloiionB.    Heroes  then  arose; 
Who,  scorning  coward  seU|  fi)r  others  lived, 
Toiled  for  their  ease,  and  for  their  safety  bled. 
West,  with  the  living  day,  to  Greece  I  came : 
Earth  smiled  beneath  my  beam:  the  Muse  before 
Sonorous  flew,  that  low  till  then  in  woods 
Had  toned  the  leed,  and  sigh'd  the  shepherd's 

pain; 
But  now,  to  ring  heroic  deeds,  she  swelled 
A  nobler  note,  and  bade  the  banquet  bum. 
*  For  Greece  my  sons  of  Egypt  I  forsook; 
A  boastful  race,  that  in  the  vain  abyss 
Of  fabling  ages  loved  to  lose  their  source, 
And  with  their  river  traced  it  firom  the  skies. 
While  there  my  laws  alone  despotic  reign'd, 
And  king,  as  well  as  people,  proud  obey'd; 
I  taught  them  science,  virtue,  wisdom,  arts; 
By  poets,  sages,  legislators  sought; 
The  school  of  polished  life,  and  human  kind. 
Bat  when  mysterious  Superstition  came. 
And,  with  her  Civil  Sister*  leagued,  involved 
In  studied  darkness  the  desponding  mind; 
Then  Tyrant  Power  the  righteous  scourge  un- 
loosed: 
For  yielded  reason  speaks  the  soul  a  slave. 
Instoid  of  useful  works,  like  nature's,  great. 
Enormous,  cruel  wonders  crush'd  the  land ; 
And  round  a  tyrant's  tomb,t  who  none  deserved, 
For  one  vile  carcass  perish'd  countless  lives. 
Then  the  great  Dragon,t  couch'd  amid  his  floods, 
Swell'd  his  fierce  heart,  and  cried,  "  This  flood  is 

mine, 
Tis  I  that  bid  it  flow.**    But,  undeceived, 
His  frenzy  soon  the  proud  blasphemer  felt ; 
Felt  that,  without  my  fertilizing  power, 
Suns  lost  their  force,  and  Niles  o'erflow'd  in  vain. 
Nought  could  retard  me:  nor  the  frugal  state 
Of  riring  Persia,  sober  in  extreme, 
Beyond  the  pitch  of  man,  and  thence  reversed 
Into  luxurious  waste :  nor  yet  the  ports 
Of  old  Phoenicia;  first  for  letters  famed. 
That  paint  the  voice,  and  silent  speak  to  sight ; 
Of  arts  prime  source,  and  guardian!  by  fah  stars. 
First  tempted  out  into  the  lonely  deep; 
To  whom  I  first  disclosed  mechanic  arts^ 
The  winds  to  conquer,  to  subdue  the  waves, 
With  all  the  peaceful  power  of  ruling  trade ; 
Earnest  of  Britain.    Nor  by  these  retain'd; 
Nor  by  the  neighbouring  land,  whose  palmy  shore 
The  rilver  Jordan  laves.    Before  me  lay 
The  promised  Land  of  Arts,  and  urged  my  flight. 
'  Hail,  Nature's  utmost  boast !  unrival'd  Greece ! 
My  Mrest  reign !  where  every  power  benign 
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Conspired  to  blow  the  flower  of  human  kind. 
And  lavish'd  al)  thaV  genius  can  inspire. 
Clear,  sunny  climates,  by  the  breezy  main, 
Ionian  or  .£gean,  temper'd  kind : 
Light,  airy  soils :  a  country  rich,  and  gay 
Broke  into  hills  with  balmy  odours  crown'd. 
And,  bright  with  purple  harvest,  joyous  vaies: 
Mountains,  and  streams,  where  verse  spontaneous 

flow'd; 
Whence  deem'd  by  wondering  men  the  seat  of 

gods. 
And  still  the  mountains  and  the  streams  of  song. 
All  that  boon  Nature  could  luxuriant  pour 
Of  high  materials,  and  my  restless  Arts 
Frame  into  finbh'd  life.    How  many  states, 
And  clustering  towns,  and  monuments  of  fitme. 
And  scenes  of  glorious  deeds,  in  little  bounds  1 
From  the  rough  tract  of  bending  mountains,  betl 
By  Adria's  here,  there  by  .£gean  waves ; 
To  where  the  deep  adorning  Cyclade  Isles 
In  shining  prospect  rise,  and  on  the  shore 
Of  farthest  Crete  resounds  the  Libyan  main. 

*  O'er  all  two  rival  cities  reafd  the  brow, 
And  balanced  all.    Spread  on  Eurotas'  bulk, 
Amid  a  circle  of  soft  rising  hills, 

The  patient  Sparta  one:  the  sober,  hard, 

And  man-subduing  dty;  which  no  shape 

Of  pain  could  conquer,  nor  of  pleasure  charm. 

Lycurgus  there  built,  on  the  solid  base 

Of  equal  life,  so  well  a  temper'd  state; 

Where  mix'd  each  government, in  such  just  poise; 

Each  power  so  checking,  and  supporting  each; 

That  firm  for  ages,  and  unmoved,  it  stood. 

The  fort  of  Qreece !  without  one  giddy  hoar, 

One  shock  of  faction,  or  of  party  i%e. 

For,  drain'd  the  springs  of  wealth,  CormplUD 

there 
Lay  withered  at  the  root    Thrice  happy  land  1 
Had  not  neglected  art,  with  weedy  vice 
Confounded,  sunk.    But  if  Athenian  arts 
Loved  not  the  soil ;  yet  there  the  calm  abode 
Of  wisdom,  virtue,  philosophic  ease. 
Of  manly  sense  and  wu,  in  frugal  phrase 
Confined,  and  press'd  into  Laconic  force. 
There  too,  by  rooting  thence  still  treacherous  self, 
The  Public  and  the  Private  grew  the  same. 
The  children  of  the  nurring  Public  all, 
And  at  its  table  fed;  for  that  they  toil'd, 
For  that  they  lived  entire,  and  even  iot  that 
The  tender  mother  urged  her  son  to  die. 

*  Of  softer  genius,  but  not  less  intent 
To  seize  the  palm  of  empire,  Athens  rose. 
Where,  with  bright  marbles  big  and  future  pomp^ 
Hymettus*  spread,  amid  the  scented  sky, 

EUs  thymy  treasures  to  the  labouring  bee, 
And  to  botanic  hand  the  stores  of  health- 
Wrapt  in  a  soul-attenuating  dime, 
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Between  Diaitui  and  CephiaBmr*  giow'd 
This  hive  of  edence,  shedding  sweets  divine, 
Of  active  ar»,  and  animated  arms. 
There,  pasmonate  for  me,  an  easy  moved; 
A  quick,  refined,  a  delicate,  hmnane, 
Eniigfaten'd  people  reign'd.    Oft  on  the  brink 
Of  min,  honied  by  the  charm  of  speech, 
Inforcing  hasty  ooonsel  immatme, 
Tottered  the  rash  Democracy;  unpoised, 
And  by  the  rage  devoured,  that  ever  tears 
A  populace  unequal;  part  too  rich, 
And  part  or  fierce  with  want  or  abject  grown. 
Sdon  at  last,  their  mild  restorer,  rose : 
A]lay*d  the  tempest;  to  the  calm  of  laws 
Reduced  the  settling  whole ;  and,  with  the  weight 
Which  the  two  senatest  to  the  public  lent, 
As  with  an  anchor  fix'd  the  driving  state. 

'  Nor  was  my  foiming  care  to  these  confin'd. 
For  emulation  through  the  whole  I  pour'd, 
Noble  contention!  who  should  most  excel 
In  government  well  poised,  adjusted  best 
To  public  weal :  in  countries  cultured  high: 
In  omamaited  towns,  where  order  reigns, 
Free  social  Hie,  and  polish'd  manners  fair 
In  exercise,  and  arms;  arms  only  drawn 
For  common  Greece,  to  quell  the  Persian  pride : 
In  moral  sdcnoe,  and  in  graceful  arts. 
Hence,  as  for  glory  peacefully  they  stiove, 
The  prize  grew  greater,  and  the  prize  of  all 
By  contest  brightened,  lienoe  the  radiant  youth. 
Poured  every  beam;  by  generous  pride  inflamed. 
Felt  every  ardour  bum:  their  great  reward 
The  verdant  wreath,  which  sounding  Pisat  gave. 

'  Hence  flourish'd  Greece ;  and  hence  a  race  of 
men,      ♦ 
As  gods  by  conscious  future  times  adored: 
In  whom  each  virtue  wore  a  smiling  air, 
Each  science  shed  o'er  lifo  a  firiendly  light, 
Each  art  was  nature.    Spartan  valour  hence, 
At  the  famed  paaB,§  firm  as  an  isthmus  stood; 
And  the  whole  eastern  ocean,  waving  far 
As  eye  could  daii  its  vision,  nobly  check'd. 
While  in  extended  battle,  at  the  field 
Of  Marathon,  my  keen  Athenians  drove* 
Before  their  ardent  band  a  host  of  slaves. 

'Hence  through  the  continent  ten  thousand 
Greeks 
Urged  a  retreat,  whose  glory  not  the  prime 
Of  victories  can  reach.    Deserts,  in  vain, 
Opposed  their  course;  and  hostile  lands,  unknown; 


*  Two  riven,  betwixt  which  Atheni  waa  situated. 

tThe  Ateopogua,  or  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  which 
8dou  reformed  and  improved :  and  the  council  of  Four 
Hundred,  by  him  instituted.  In  this  council  all  a&ln  of 
state  were  deliberated,  bef<xe  they  came  to  be  voted  in  the 
amembly  of  the  people. 

I  Or  Olympia,  the  city  where  the  OI}-mpic  games  were 
ceSebfTBted. 
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And  deep  rapacious  floods,  dire  bank'd  with  deaul 
And  mountains,  in  whose  jaws  destraction  grini!  i 
Hunger,  and  t<nl ;  Armenian  snows,  ami  Mtom. 
And  circling  myriads  still  of  barbaioos  foes. 
Greece  in  their  view,  and  gbry  yet  untooch'd. 
Their  steady  column  pierced  the  scattering  heiCA. 
Which  a  whole  empire  poor'd ;  and  hdd  its  way 
Triumphant,  by  tho  sage-exalted  Chief* 
Fired  and  sustain'd.  Oh  light  and  force  of  mb^ 
Almost  almighty  in  severe  extremes ! 
The  sea  at  last  from  Colchian  mountains  sees. 
Kind-hearted  transport  found  their  captains  threw 
The  soldien^  fmid  emlvaoe ;  o'erflow'd  their 
With  tender  floods,  and  loosed  the  gcnend 
To  cries  resounding  loud — "  The  sea !  The 

'  In  Attic  bounds  hence  heroes,  sages,  wits, 
Shone  thick  as  stars,  the  milky  way  of  Greece! 
And  though  gay  wit,  and  pleasing  grace  wasthm, 
All  the  soft  modes  of  elegance,  and  ease; 
Yet  was  not  courage  lees,  the  patient  tooch 
Of  toiling  art,  and  disquisition  deep. 

*  My  spirit  pours  a  vigour  through  the  boqI^ 
The  unfettered  thought  with  energy  ins|iiies, 
Invincible  in  arts,  in  the  bright  field 
Of  nobler  Science,  as  in  that  of  Arms. 
Athenians  thus  not  less  intrepid  bnxst 
The  bonds  of  tyrant  darkness,  than  they  ifium'd 
The  Persian  chains:  while  through  the  city  fuH 
Of  mirthful  quarrel  and  of  witty  war, 
Incessant  struggled  taste  refining  taste, 
And  friendly  free  discussion,  calling  faiiA. 
From  the  fidr  jewel  Truth  its  latent  ray. 
O'er  all  shone  out  the  great  Athenian  Sage,t 
And  Father  of  Phibaophy;  the  son, 
From  whose  white  blaze  emerged,  each  various 

aoct 
Took  various  tints,  but  with  dimimsh'd  beam. 
Tutor  of  Athens !  he,  in  every  street, 
Deah  priceless  treasure :  goodness  his  ddight, 
Wisdom  his  wealth,  and  glory  his  reward. 
Deep  through  the  human  heart,  with  playliil  ait 
His  nmple  question  stole:  as  into  truth. 
And  serious  deeds,  he  smiled  the  laughing  race; 
Taught  moral  happy  life,  whatever  can  bless. 
Or  grace  mankind;  and  what  he  taught  he  was. ' 
Compounded  high,  though  plaiu,  his  doctrine  hrokt 
In  diflferent  Schools:  tho  bold  poetic  phrase 
Of  figured  Plato ;  Zcnophon's  pure  strain. 
Like  the  clear  brodL  that  steals  along  the  vale; 
Dissecting  truth,  the  Stagyrite's  keen  eye; 
The  «Talted  Stoic  pride;  the  Cynic  sneer; 
The  slow-consenting  Academic  doubt; 
And,  joining  blias  to  virtue,  the  glad  ease 
Of  Epicurus,  seldom  understood 
They,  ever  candid,  reason  stDl  opposed 
To  reason;  and,  since  virtue  was  their  atmi 
Each  by  sure  practice  tried  to  prove  his  way 
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The  best.    Then  itood  nntooch'd  the  lotid  bate 
Of  JLabertj,  the  liberty  of  mind : 
For  systems  yet,  and  soul-ensIaTing  creeds, 
Slept  with  the  monsten  of  succeeding  times. 
From  priestly  darkness  sprung  the  enlightening 

arts 
Of  fire,  and  sword,  and  rage,  and  horrid  names. 

*  O  Greece  I  thou  sapient  nurse  of  finer  arts  1 
Which  to  blight  science  blooming  fancy  bore ; 
Be  this  thy  praise,  that  thou,  and  thou  alone, 
In  these  hast  led  the  way,  in  these  excelled, 
Ciown'd  with  the  laurel  of  assenting  Time. 

'  In  thy  full  language,  spealdng  mighty  thmgs ; 
Like  a  clear  torrent  close,  or  else  diffused 
A  broad  majestic  stream,  and  rolling  on 
Through  all  the  winding  harmony  of  sound: 
In  it  the  power  of  Eloquence,  at  large, 
Breathed  the  persuasive  or  pathetic  soul ; 
Still'd  by  degrees  the  democratic  storm, 
Or  bade  it  threatening  rise,  and  tyrants  shook, 
Flush'd  at  the  head  of  their  victorious  troopa 
In  it  the  Muse,  her  fury  never  quench'd^ 
By  mean  unyielding  phrase,  or  jarring  sound, 
Her  unconfined  divinity  display'd; 
And,  still  harmonious,  Ibrm'd  it  to  her  will : 
Or  soft  depressed  it  to  the  shepherd's  moan, 
Or  raised  it  swelling  to  the  tongue  of  gods. 

'  Heroic  song  was  thine;  the  Fountain  Bard,* 
Whence  each  poetic  stream  derives  its  course. 
Thine  the  dread  moral  scene,  thy  chief  delight! 
Where  idle  Fancy  durst  not  &x  her  voice. 
When  Reason  spoke  august;  the  fervent  heart 
Or  plain'd,  or  stormed;   and  in  the  impassbned 

man, 
Concealing  art  with  art,  the  poet  sunk. 
This  potent  school  of  manners,  but  when  left 
To  loose  neglect,  a  land-corrupting  plague, 
Was  not  unworthy  deem'd  of  public  care, 
And  boundless  cost,  by  thee ;  whose  every  son, 
E'en  last  mechanic,  the  true  taste  possess'd 
Of  what  had  flavour  to  the  nourish'd  soul. 

*  The  sweet  enforcer  of  the  poet's  strain, 
Thine  was  the  meaning  music  of  the  heart 
Not  the  vain  trill,  that,  void  of  passion,  runs 
in  giddy  mazes,  tickling  idle  ears; 

But  that  deep-searching  voice,  and  artful  hand. 
To  which  respondent  shakes  the  varied  souL 

'  Thy  fidr  ideas,  thy  delightful  forms. 
By  Love  imagined,  by  the  Graces  touch'd, 
The  boast  of  well  pleased  Nature  1   Sculpture 


And  bade  them  ever  smile  in  Parian  stone. 
Selecting  Beauty's  choice,  and  that  again 
Exalting,  blending  in  a  perfect  whole. 
Thy  workmen  left  e'en  Nature's  self  behind. 
Prom  those  far  difieient,  whose  prolific  hand 
Peoples  a  nation;  they  for  years  on  years, 

'Ilomer 


By  the  cod  touches  of  judicious  toil, 
Their  rapid  genius  curbing,  pour'd  it  all 
Through  the  live  features  of  one  breathing  atom). 
There,  beaming  full,  it  shone ;  expressing  gods 
Jove's  awful  brow,  Apollo's  air  divine, 
The  fierce  atrocious  firown  of  sinewed  Mars^ 
Or  the  sly  graces  of  the  Cyprian  Clueen. 
Minutely  perfect  all!    Each  dimple  sunk, 
And  every  muscle  sVell'd,  as  nature  taught 
In  tresses,  braided  gay,  the  marble  waved ; 
Flow'd  in  lo6se  robes,  or  thin  transparent  veils  * 
Sprung  into  motion ;  softened  into  flesh ; 
Was  fired  to  passion,  or  refined  to  soul. 

*  Nor  less  thy  pencil,  with  creative  touch. 
Shed  mimic  life,  when  all  thy  brightest  dames, 
Assembled,  Zeuxis  in  his  Helen  mix'd. 
And  when  Apelles,  who  peculiar  knew 
To  give  a  grace  that  more  than  mortal  smiled, 
The  soul  of  beauty  1  call'd  the  Qrueen  of  Love, 
Fresh  firom  the  bUlows,  blushing  orient  charms. 
E'en  such  enchantment  then  thy  pencil  pour'd. 
That  cruel-thoughted  War  the  impatient  torch 
Dash'dto  the  ground;  and,  rather  than  destroy 
The  patriot  picture,*  let  the  city  scape. 

"  First,  elder  Sculpture  taught  her  sister  art 
Correct  design ;  where  great  ideas  shone, 
And  in  the  secret  trace  expresoon  spoke: 
Ta,ught  her  the  graceful  attitude ;  the  turn, 
And  beauteous  airs  of  head ;  the  native  act, 
Or  bold,  or  easy ;  and,  cast  free  behind. 
The  swelling  mantle's  well  adjusted  flow. 
Then  the  bright  Muse,  their  elder  sister,  can^; 
And  bade  her  follow  where  she  led  the  way: 
^ade  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  in  colours  rise ; 
And  copious  action  on  the  canvass  glow . 
Gave  her  gay  Fable ;  spread  Inventions's  store , 
Enlarged  her  view ;  taught  composition  high. 
And  just  arrangement,  circling  round  one  point. 
That  starts  to  sight,  binds  and  commands  tht 

whole. 
Caught  from  the  heavenly  Muse  a  nobler  aim, 
And  scorning  the  soft  trade  of  mere  delight. 
O'er  all  thy  temples,  porticos,  and  schools. 
Heroic  4eeds  she  traced,  and  warm  display'd 
Each  moral  beauty  to  the  ravish'd  eye. 
There,  as  the  imagined  presence  of  the  god 
Aroused  the  mind,  or  vacant  hours  induced' 
Calm  contemplation,  or  assembled  youth 
Bum'din  ambitious  circle  round  the  sage, 
The  living  lesson  stole  into  the  heart. 
With  more  prevailing  force  than  dwells  in  words. 
These  rouse  to  glory ;  while,  to  rural  life, 
The  softer  canvass  oft  reposed  the  soul 
There  gaily  broke  the  sun-illumined  cloud ; 


*  When  Demetrius  besieged  Rhodes,  anl  could  have  co 
duced  the  city,  by  setting  fire  to  that  quarter  cfll  where  stood 
the  houae  of  Uie  oefebrated  Protogenes;  he  choae  rather  m 
rain  the  siege,  than  hazard  the  burning  of  a  faaioi»  iiicntM 
eaOed  Jasylu^  the  masterpiece  of  that  pointer. 
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The  kueniog  prospect,  and  the  mountain  blue, 
Vanbh'd  in  ^ir:  tbeiiTecipice  trown'd,  dire; 
White,  down  tK?  rock^  the  nuhing  torrent  dash'd; 
Yhe  sun  shone,  trembling,  o'er  the  distant  main ; 
The  tempest  foam'd,  immense ;  the  driving  storm 
Saddened  the  skies,  and,  from  the  doubling  gloom. 
On  the  scathed  oak  the  ragged  lightning  fell ; 
In  closing  shades,  and  where  the  current  strays^ 
With  Peace,  and  Love,  and  innocence  around, 
Piped  the  lone  shepherd  to  his  feeding  flock : 
^und  happy  parents  smiled  their  younger  selves ; 
And  friends  conversed,  by  death  divided  long. 

"  To  public  virtue  thus  the  smiling  aits, 
Unblemish'd  handmaids,  served;  the  Graces  they 
To  dress  this  fairest  Venus.    Thus  revered, 
And  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  sordid  care, 
The  high  awarders  of  immortal  fame, 
Alone  for  glory  thy  great  masters  strove; 
Courted  by  kings,  and  by  contending  states 
Assumed  the  boasted  honour  of  their  birth. 

"  In  architecture  too  thy  rank  supreme ! 
That  art  where  most  magnificent  appears 
The  little  builder  man ;  by  thee  refined, 
And,  smiling  high,  to  full  perfection  brought 
Such  thy  sure  rules,  that  Gotbs  of  every  age, 
Who  scom'd  their  aid,  have  only  loaded  earth 
With  laboured  heavy  monuments  of  shame. 
"Not  those  gay  domes  that  o'er  thy  splendid  shore 
Shot,  all  proportion,  up.    First  unadom'd, 
And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose ; 
The  Ionic  then,  with  decent  matron  grace, 
Her  airy  pillar  heaved ;  luxuriant  last. 
The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath. 
The  whole  so  measured  true,  so  lessened  off 
By  fine  proportion,  that  the  marble  pile, 
Form'd  to  repel  the  still  or  stormy  waste 
Of  rolling  ages,  light  as  &brics  look'd 
That  from  the  magic  wand  aSrial  liae. 

"These   were    the   wonders   that   illumined 
Greece, 

From  end  to  end" ^Here  interrupting  warm, 

"  Where  are  they  nowl  (I  cried)  say,  goddess, 

where  1 
And  what  the  land,  thy  darling  thus  of  old  V* 
'^Sunk!  (she  resumed)  deep  in  the  kindred  gloom 
Of  superstition,  and  of  slavery,  sunk ! 
No  glory  now  can  touch  their  hearts,  benumVd 
By  loose  dejected  sloth  and  servile  fear: 
No  science  pierce  the  darkness  of  their  minds; 
No  nobler  ait  the  quick  ambitious  soul 
Of  imitation  in  their  breast  awake. 
E'en  to  supply  the  needful  arts  of  life, 
Mechanic  toil  denies  the  hopeless  hand. 
Scarce  any  trace  remaining,  vestige  gray, 
Or  nodding  column  on  the  desert  shore, 
To  point  where  Corinth,  or  where  Athens  stood. 
A  faithless  land  of  violence,  and  death  I 
Where  commerce  parleys,  dubbus,  on  the  shore; 
And  his  wild  impulse  curious  searoh  restrains, 


Afraid  to  trust  the  inhospitable  dime. 
Neglected  nature  fails;  in  sordid  want 
Sunk  and  debased,  their  beauty  bearaa  no  mexL 
The  sun  himself  seems,  angry,  to  regard. 
Of  light  unworthy,  the  degenerate  race; 
And  fires  them  ofl  with  pestilential  rays: 
While  earth,  blue  poison  steaming  on  the  skies, 
Indignant,  shakes  them  from  her  troubled  sides. 
But  as  from  man  to  man,  Fate's  first  decree. 
Impartial  death  the  tide  of  riches  rolls. 
So  states  must  die  and  Liberty  go  round. 
''Fierce  was  the   stand,  ere  Viitiie,  Vaiss^ 
ArU, 
And  the  soul  fired  by  me  (that  ofien,  atimg 
With  thoughts  of  better  times  and  old  renown. 
From  hydra-tyrants  tried  to  dear  the  land) 
Lay  quite  extinct  in  Grreeoe,  their  wocks  eSkeei 
And  gross  o'er  all  unfeeling  bondage  spread. 
Sooner  I  moved  my  much  reluctant  ffi^ht, 
Poised  on  the  doubtful  wing:  when  Grreeoe  wkk 

Greece 
Embroil'd  in  foul  contention  fooght  no 
For  common  glory,  and  for  conunon 
But  false  to  Freedom,  sought  to  quell  the  fine; 
Broke  the  firm  band  of  Peace,  and  aaoed  Lo^ 
That  lent  the  whole  irrefragable  force; 
And,  as  around  the  partial  trophy  bludi'd. 
Prepared  the  way  for  total  overthrow. 
Then  to  the  Persian  power,  whose  pride  tbef 

scom'd, 
When  Xerxes  pour'd  his  millions  o'er  the  l^nt^^ 
Sparta,  by  turns,  and  Athens,  vilely  soed; 
Sued  to  be  venal  parricides,  to  spill 
Their  country's  bravest  blood,  and  on  themsdvea 
To  turn  their  matchless  meroenaiy  armt. 
Peaceful  in  Susa,  then,  sat  the  Great  King;* 
And  by  the  trick  of  treaties,  the  still  waste 
Of  sly  corruption,  and  barbaric  gold, 
Efi^ted  what  his  steel  could  ne'er  perform. 
Profuse  he  gave  them  the  luxurious  draught. 
Inflaming  all  the  land :  unbalanced  wide 
Their  tottering  states ;  their  wild  assemblies  roieii 
As  the  winds  turn  at  every  blast  the  seas: 
And  by  their  listed  orators,  whose  breath 
Still  with  a  factious  stoim  infested  Greecs,         • 
Roused  them  to  civil  war,  or  dash'd  them  down 
To  sordid  peace— Peace  !t  that,  when   Spaita 

shook 
Astonish'd  Artaxerxes  on  his  throne, 
Gave  op,  fair-spread  o'er  Asia's  sonny  share, 
Their  kindred  cities  to  perpetual  chains. 
What  could  so  base,  to  infamous  a  thought 
In  Spartan  hearts  inspire  1  Jealous,  they  saw 


*  So  the  Ungi  of  Penria  were  caned  I7  the  Gieeka 
TTlie  peeoe  made  bj  Antalcida^  the  Lacedemonian  ad 
mind,  with  the  Peniana ;  by  which  die  Laoedemoidaa8afaa» 
dooed  all  tlie  Greeln  establidied  In  the  leawr  AMa,  to  ihada 
minion  of  the  King  of  Perria. 
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Lespiring  Athenn'*  lear  again  her  walls : 

Lnd  the  pale  iuiy  fired  them,  once  again 

To  crush  thii  rival  city  to  the  dost. 

•^or  now  no  more  the  nohle  Bocial  soul 

>f  Liherty  my  families  combined  ] 

)ut  by  short  views,  and  selfish  passions,  broke, 

Mre  as  when  friends  are  rankled  into  foes, 

rhey  mix'd  severe,  and  waged  eternal  war: 

Sot  felt  they,  furious,  their  exhausted  force ; 

S^or,  with  fidse  glory,  diacord,  madness  blind, 

3aw  how  the  blackening  storm  from  Thraciacame. 

Long  years  roli'd  on,t  by  many  a  battle  stain'd, 

The  blush  and  boast  of  Fame !  where  courage,  ait, 

ALnd  military  glory  shone  supreme: 

But  let  detesting  ages,  from  the  scene 

Of  Greece  self-mangled,  turn  the  sickening  eye. 

At  last,  when  bleeding  fhun  a  thousand  wounds, 

She  felt  her  spirits  fail,  and  in  the  dust 

Her  latest  heroetf,  Nicias,  Conon,  lay, 

AgesUaus,  and  the  Theban  friends  :t 

The  Macedonian  vulture  mark'd  his  time, 

By  the  dire  scent  of  CheronieaS  lured. 

And,  fierce  descending,  seized  his  hapless  prey. 

"  Thus  tame  submitted  to  the  victor's  yoke 
Greece,  once  the  gay,  the  turbulent,  the  bold ; 
For  every  grace,  and  muse,  and  science  bom ; 
With  arts  of  War,  of  Government,  elate; 
To  tyrants  dreadful,  dreadful  to  the  best ; 
Whom  I  myself  could  scarcely  rule:  and  thus 
The  Persian  fetters,  that  inthrall'd  the  mind, 
Were  tum'd  to  formal  and  apparent  chains. 
"  Unless  Corruption  first  deject  the  pride, 
And  guardian  vigour  of  the  firee-bom  soul, 
AU  crude  attempts  of  violence  are  vain ; 
For  firm  within,  and  while  at  heart  untouched, 
Ne'er  yet  by  force  was  fireedom  overcome. 
But  soon  as  Independence  stoops  the  head, 
To  Vice  enslaved,  and  vice-created  wants; 
Then  to  some  foul  corrupting  hand,  whose  waste 
These  heighten'd  wants  with  fatal  bounty  feeds: 
From  man  to  man  the  slackening  ruin  runs. 
Till  the  whole  state  unnerved  in  Slavery  sinks.' 


PART  III. 
ROUE. 

CONTENTS. 

As  thk  pan  contains  ■  dcseription  c{  the  eieablbhmsnt  of 
IJbeny  In  Roms^  it  begins  with  a  view  of  the  Grecian  Oolo- 
iiiei  sBttled  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  which  with  Sicily 
constituted  the  Gxeat  Greece  of  the  Ancients.  With  these  co- 
lonies^ the  Spirit  of  Libenv  and  of  Republio^  sprDsds  over 


Italy.  Transition  to  Pythagoras  and  his  philoeopSy,  wliich 
he  taught  through  those  free  states  and  citiea  Amidst  ths 
nuwy  small  Republics  in  Italy,  Rome  the  destined  si<tti  of  I  J* 
beny.  Her  establishment  there  dated  from  the  expulsion  oi 
the  T^uins.  How  di/Tering  from  tiial  in  Greece.  Referenca 
to  a  view  of  the  Roman  Republic  given  in  the  Fim  Part  of 
thb  Poem:  to  mark  its  Rise  and  Fall  the  peculiar  purport  of 
this.  During  its  flrat  ages,  the  greatest  force  of  Liberty  and 
Virtue  exerted.  The  soiu-ce  whence  derived  the  Heroic  Vi^ 
tues  of  the  Romans.  Enumeration  of  these  Virtues.  Thenca 
their  security  at  home;  ilteir  glory,  success^  and  empire 
abroad.  Bounds  of  the  Roman  empire  geographically  de- 
scribed. The  states  of  Greece  restored  lo  Liberty,  by  Titus 
Qulntus  FIsminius,  the  highest  instance  of  public  generosity 
and  benefir^nce.  The  loss  of  Liberty  in  Rome.  Its  causey 
progress  and  completi(Ni  in  the  death  of  Brutus.  Rome  under 
the  emperors.  From  Rome  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  goes 
among  the  Northern  Nations ;  where,  by  infusing  into  then 
her  Spirit  and  general  principles!,  she  lays  the  groundwork  of 
her  future  establishments;  sends  them  in  vengeance  on  iha 
Roman  empire,  now  toudly  enslaved ;  and  then,  with  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  her  train,  quits  earth  during  the  dark  ages. 
The  celestial  regions^  to  which  Libeity  retired,  not  proper  ts 
be  opened  to  the  view  of  mortala 


*  Athens  had  been  dismantled  by  the  Lacedemonians^  at 
the  end  of  the  fine  Fsloponnesian  war,  and  was  at  this  time 
restored  by  Conon  to  its  fwmer  splendour. 

t  The  Peloponnesian  war. 

{Peioi^dss  and  EpaminondasL 

i  The  battle  of  Cheronaaa,  In  which  Philip  of  Maeedoo  nu 

lMt7  deftaisd  the  Grseka 

2u2 


Here  melting  mixed  with  air  the  ideal  forms 
That  painted  still  whatever  the  goddess  sung. 
Then  I,  impatient. — '  From  extinguish'd  Greece, 
To  what  new  region  streamed  the  Hmnaii  Day?' 
She  softly  sighing,  as  when  Zephyr  leaves, 
ResignM  to  Boreas,  the  dedinuig  year. 
Resumed. — '  Indignant,  these  last  scenes  I  fled:* 
And  long  ere  then,  Leucadia's  cloudy  cliff. 
And  the  Ceraunian  hills  behind  me  thrown, 
All  Latium  stood  aroused.    Ages  before, 
Great  mother  of  republics!  Greece  had  pour'd, 
Swaim  after  swarm,  her  ardent  youth  arotmd. 
On  Asia,  Afric,  Sicily,  they  stoop'd, 
But  chief  on  fair  Hesperia*s  winding  shore ; 
Where,  from  Laciniumt  to  Etrurian  vales. 
They  roli'd  increasing  colonies  along. 
And  lent  materials  for  my  Roman  reign. 
With  them  my  spirit  spread ;  and  numerous  states 
And  cities  rose,  on  Grecian  models  formed; 
As  its  parental  policy  and  arts 
Each  had  imbibed.    Besides,  to  each  assign'd 
A  guardian  Genius,  o'er  the  public  weal. 
Kept  an  unclosing  eye;  tried  to  sustain. 
Or  more  sublime,  the  soul  infused  by  mc. 
And  strong  the  battle  rose,  with  various  wave, 
Against  the  tyrant  demons  of  the  land. 
Thus  they  their  little  wars  and  tricunphs  knew; 
Their  flows  of  fortune,  and  receding  times, 
But  almost  all  below  the  pnrad  regard 
Of  story  vow'd  to  Rome,  on  deeds  intent 
That  truth  beyond  the  ffight  of  Fable  bfto. 

'  Not  so  the  Samian  sage;t  to  him  belonga 
The  brightest  witness  of  recording  Fame. 
For  these  free  states  his  native  isle§  forsook. 


*  Tha  last  straggleB  of  Liberty  In  CbMoti 

t  A  promontory  in  Gslafarlk 

t  Pytbagoraa 

f  Sanmh  over  whldi  then  rslfiied  tbstjmot  FdycisMa 


t^f 
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And  a  Tain  tyrant'a  tnuuitoiy  amile, 

He  sought  Ciotooa's  pure  salubrious  air; 

And  through  Great  Greece*  his  gentle  wisdom 

taught; 
Wisdom  that  calmed  ibr  listening  yearst  the  mind, 
Nor  erer  heard  amid  the  storm  of  zeal. 
His  mental  eye  fint  lannch'd  into  the  deeps 
Of  boundless  ether;  where  unnumbered  orbs, 
Myriads  on  myriads,  through  the  pathless  sky 
Unerring  roU,  and  wind  their  steady  way. 
There  he  the  full  consenting  choir  beheld; 
There  first  diacem*d  the  secret  band  of  love, 
The  kind  attraction  that  to  central  suns 
Binds  cifding  earths,  and  world  with  world  unites;. 
Instructed  thence,  he  great  ideas  foim'd 
Of  the  whole-moring  all-informing  Grod, 
The  Sun  of  beings  I  beaming  unconfined 
Light,  lifis,  and  love,  and  ever  active  power. 
Whom  nought  can  image,  and  who  best  approves 
The  silent  worship  of  the  moral  heart, 
That  joys  in  bounteous  Heaven,  and  spreads  the 

joy. 
Nor  scorned  the  soaring  sage  to  stoop  to  life, 
And  bound  his  season  to  the  sphere  of  man. 
He  gave  the  four  yet  reigning  virtueKt  nune; 
Inspired  the  study  of  the  finer  artc^ 
That  civilize  mankind,  and  laws  devised 
Where  with  enlightened  justice  mercy  mix'd. 
He  e'en  into  his  tender  system,  took 
Whatever  shares  the  brotherhood  of  life; 
He  taught  that  life's  indissoluble  flame, 
From  brute  to  man,  and  man  to  brute  again, 
For  ever  shilling,  runs  the  eternal  round; 
Thence  tried  against  the  blood-polluted  meal, 
And  limbs  yet  quivering  with  some  kindred  soul, 
To  turn  the  human  heart.    Delightful  truth  1 
Had  he  behekl  the  living  chain  ascend, 
And  not  a  circling  form,  but  rising  whole. 

'  Amid  these  small  republics  one  arose 
On  yellow  Tiber's  bank,  almighty  Rome, 
Fated  for  me.    A  nobler  spirit  warm'd 
Her  sons;  and,  roused  by  tyrants,  nobler  still 
It  bum'd  in  Brutus ;  the  proud  Tarquins  chased. 
With  all  their  crimes;  bade  radiant  eru  rise, 
And  the  long  honours  of  the  Consul-line. 

*  Here,  from  the  fairer,  not  the  greater,  plan 
Of  Greece  I  varied;  whose  unmixing  states, 
By  the  keen  soul  of  emulation  pierced, 
Long  waged  alone  the  bloodless  war  of  arts, 
And  their  best  empire  gain'd.    But  to  diffuse 
O'er  men  an  empire  was  my  purpose  now: 
To  let  my  martial  majesty  abroad ; 
Into  the  vortex  of  one  state  to  draw 
The  whole  miz'd  force,  and  liberty,  on  earth; 
To  conquer  tyrants,  anB  set  nations  free. 

'  The  soathffm  psiti  of  Italy  and  BIcily,  so  called  bacaun 
^  the  Grecian  ooluniea  there  aetUed. 
*  I  liaarJiolan  were  enjoined  aUencofiir  five  jreani 
r  tHa  foui  c«Tdlnal  viituea 


'  Already  have  I  given,  with  flying  Umctij 
A  broken  view  of  thi5«  my  amplest  ivign. 
Now,  while  Its  fint,  last,  periods  jon  survey, 
Mark  how  it  labouring  rose,  and  rapid  leS. 

*  When  Rome,  in  noon-title  empire  grmsp'd  tr 
world. 
And,  soon  aa  her  resistless  legions  sbone. 
The  nations  stoop'd  around ;  though  then  appear  i 
Her  grandeur  most;  yet  in  her  dawn  of  pawn, 
By  many  a  jealous  equal  people  preas'cl. 
Then  vras  the  toil,  the  mighty  struggle  then; 
Then  fi>r  each  Roman  I  a  hero  tokl ; 
And  every  passing  sun,  and  Latian  aoeoe. 
Saw  patriot  virtues  then,  and  awful  deedsi, 
That  or  surpass  the  fidth  of  modern 
Or,  if  believed,  with  sacred  horror 

'For  then  to  prove  my  most  exalted  powci; 
I  to  the  point  of  full  perfection  pnaVd, 
To  fondness  and  enUiusiastic  zeal, 
The  great,  the  reigning  passion  of  the  free. 
That  godlike  passion!  which,  the  botrnds  of  self 
Divinely  bursting,  the  whole  pulific  takes 
Into  the  heart,  enlarged,  and  burning  high 
With  the  mix*d  ardour  of  nnnumber'd  sdws; 
Of  all  who  safe  beneath  the  voted  laws 
Of  the  same  parent  state,  fraternal,  live. 
From  this  kind  sun  of  moral  nature  flow'd 
Virtues,  that  shine  the  fight  of  humankind. 
And,  ray'd  through  story,  warm  iismutest  time. 
These  virtues  too,  reflected  to  thdr  sonree, 
Increased  its  -flame.     The  social  ciiaim  went 

round, 
The  fidr  idea,  more  attractive  still, 
As  more  by  virtue  mark'd;  till  Romans,  all 
One  band  of  friends,  unconquerable  grew. 

'  Hence,  when  their  country  raised  her  platotiTe 
voice, 
The  voice  of  pleading  Nature  was  not  heard; 
And  in  their  hearts  the  fathers  throbb'd  no  more, 
Stem  to  themselves,  but  gentle  to  the  whole. 
Hence  sweetened  Pain,  the  luxury  of  toil; 
Padence,  that  baffled  fortune's  utmost  rage; 
High-minded  Hope,  which  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
When  Breimusconquer'd,  and  when  Canne  Ued, 
The  bravest  impulse  felt,  and  scom'd  despair. 
Hence  Moderatbn  a  new  conquest  gain'd: 
As  on  the  vanquished,  like  descending  heaven, 
Their  dewy  mercy  dropped,  the  bounty  beam'd. 
And  by  the  labouring  hand  were  crowns  beBtow*d 
Fruitful  of  men,  hence  hard  laborious  lilb, 
Which  no  fatigue  can  quell,  no  season  pierce. 
Hence,  Independence,  with  his  little  pleased 
Serene,  and  self-sufficient,  like  a  god ; 
In  whom  Corruption  xould  not  lodge  one  chuu, 
While  he  his  honest  roots  to  gold  preferr'd; 
While  truly  rich,  and  by  his  Sabine  field, 
The  man  maintain'd,  the  Roman's  splendour  afl 
Was  in  the  public  wealth  and  glory  placed: 
Or  ready,  a  rough  swain,  to  guide  the  plough; 
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Or  else,  the  purple  o'er  his  shoiilder  thrown, 
In  iong  majistb  fiow,  to  rule  the  state, 
With  Wisddin's  purest  eye;  or,  clad  m  steel, 
To  drive  the  steady  battle  on  the  foe. 
Hence  every  passion,  e'en  the  proudest,  stoop'd 
To  common  good:  CamiUus,  thy  revenge; 
Thy  glory,  FaMus.    All  submissivo  hence, 
Consuls,  Dictators,  still  resign'd  their  rule, 
The  very  moment  that  the  laws  ordain'd. 
Though  Conquest  o'er  them  clapp'd  her  eagle- 
wings, 
Her  laurels  wreath'd,  and  yoked  her  snowy  steeds 
To  tbo  triumphal  car;  soon  as  expired 
The  latest  hour  of  sway,  taught  to  submit, 
(A  harder  lesson  that  than  to  command) 
Into  the  private  Roman  sunk  the  chie£ 
If  Rome  was  served,  and  glorious,  careless  they 
By  whom.    Their  country's  fame  they  deem'd 

their  own; 
And  above  envy,  in  a  rival's  train. 
Sung  the  loud  Ids  by  themselves  deserved. 
Henoe  matchless  courage.    On  Cremera's  bank, 
Hence  feU  the  Fabii ;  hence  the  Decii  died; 
And  Curtius  plunged  into  the  flaming  gulf. 
Hence  Regulua  the  wavering  &thers  firm'd. 
By  dreadful  counsel  never  given  before ; 
For  Roman  honour  sued,  and  his  own  doooL 
Hence  he  sustain'd  to  dare  a  death  prepared 
By  Punic  rage.    On  earth  his  manly  look 
Relentless  fix'd,  he  from  a  last  embrace, 
By  chains  pt^uted,  put  his  wife  aside, 
Hu  little  children  climbing  for  a  kiss ; 
Then  dumb  through  rows  of  weeping,  wondering 

friends, 
A  new  illustrious  exile !  press'd  along. 
Nor  less  impatient  did  he  pierce  the  crowds 
Opposmg  his  return,  than  if,  escaped 
From  long  litigbus  suits,  he  glad  forsook 
The  noisy  tovm  a  while  and  dty  eloud 
To  breathe  Venafnan,  or  Tarentine  air. 
Need  I  these  high  particulars  recount  1 
The  meanest  bosom  felt  a  thirst  for  fame ; 
Flight  their  worst  death,  and  shame  their  only  fear, 
life  had  no  charms,  nor  any  terrors  fate. 
When  Rome  and  glory  call'd.    But,  in  one  view, 
Mark  the  rare  boast  of  these 'tmequal'd  times. 
Ages  revolved  unsullied  by  a  crime: 
Astieareign'd,  and  scarcely  needed  laws 
To  bind  a  race  elated  with  the  pride 
Of  virtue,  and  disdaining  to  descend 
To  meanness,  mutual  violence,  and  wrongs. 
While  war  around  them  raged,  in  happy  Rome 
All  peaceful  smiled,  all  save  the  passing  clouds 
That  oflen  hang  on  Freedom's  jealous  brow  | 
And  feir  unblemish'd  centuries  elapsed, 
When  not  a  Roman  bled  but  in  the  field. 
Thar  virtue  such,  that  an  unbalanced  state, 
dtill  between  Noble  and  Plebeian  tost. 
As  flow'd  the  wave  of  fluctuating  power, 


Was  then  kept  firm,  and  with  triumphant  prow 
Rode  out  the  storms.     Oft  though  the  native 

feuds. 
That  from  the  first  their  constitution  shook, 
(A  latent  ruin,  growing  as  it  grew,) 
Stood  on  the  threatening  point  of  civil  war 
Ready  to  rush :  yet  could  the  lenient  voice 
Of  wisdom,  soothing  the  tumultuous  soul, 
Thoee  sons  of  virtue  calm.   Their  generous  heKti 
Unpetrified  by  self,  so  naked  lay 
And  sensible  to  Truth,  that  o'er  the  rage 
Of  giddy  faction,  by  oppression  swell'd, 
Provail'd  a  simple  fable,  and  at  once 
To  peace  recover'd  the  divided  state. 
But  if  their  often  cheated  hopes  refused 
The  soothing  touch ;  still,  in  the  love  of  Rome^ 
The  dread  Dictator  found  a  sun  resource. 
Was  she  assaulted  1  was  her  glory  stain'dl 
One  common  quarrel  wide  inflamed  the  whole. 
Foes  in  the  forum  in  the  field  were  fHends, 
By  social  danger  bound ;  each  fond  for  each, 
And  for  their  dearest  country  all,  to  die. 

*  Thus  up  the  hill  of  empire  slow  they  toil'd : 
Till,  the  bold  summit  gain'd,  the  thousand  states 
Of  proud  Italia  blended  into  one; 
Then  o'er  the  nations  they  resistless  rush'd. 
And  touch'd  the  limits  of  the  failing  world. 

'  Let  Fancy's  eye  the  distant  lines  unite. 
See  that  which  borders  wild  the  western  Daain, 
Where  storms  at  large  resound,  and  tides  im- 


mense; 


From  Caledonia's  dim  cerulean  coast. 
And  moist  Hibeniia,  to  where  Atlas,  lodged 
Amid  the  restless  clouds  and  leaning  heaven, 
Hangs  o'er  the  deep  that  borrows  thence  ifcsnama 
Mark  that  opposed,  where  first  the  springing  mom 
Her  roses  sheds,  and  shakes  around  her  dews: 
From  the  dire  deserts  by  the  Caspian  laved, 
To  where  the  Tigris  and  Euprates,  join'd. 
Impetuous  tear  the  Babylonian  plain; 
And  Uess'd  Arabia  aromatic  breathes. 
See  that  dhiding  far  the  watery  north. 
Parent  of  floods !  from  the  majestic  Rhine, 
Drunk   by  Batavian   meads,   to  where  seven 

mouth'd. 
In  Euxine  waves  the  flashing  Danube  roan. 
To  where  the  frozen  Tanais  scarcely  stirs 
The  dead  Meotic  pool,  or  the  long  Rha,* 
In  the  black  Scythian  seat  his  torrent  throws. 
Last,  that  beneath  the  burning  lone  behold : 
See  where  it  runs,  from  the  deep-loaded  plaiofl 
Of  Mauritania  to  the  Libyan  sands, 
Where  Ammon  lifts  amid  the  torrid  waste 
A  verdant  i&Ie,  with  shade  and  fountain  fRshf, 
And  farther  to  the  full  Egyptian  shOTe, 
To  yrhete  the  Nile  from  Ethiopian  clouds, 


*  The  ancient  name  of  the  Vdlgi^ 
tTheGsepianSea. 
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Hk  never  dnin'd  ethereal  mn,  descends. 

In  tfaii  vast  space  what  ▼aiions  tongnes  and  states! 

What  boonding  rocks,  and  moontains,  floods,  and 


What  porple  tyrants  quell'd,  and  nations  freed! 
'  O'er  Greece,  descended  chief,  with  steahh  di- 
Tine, 
The  Roman  boonty  in  a  flood  of  day: 
As  at  her  Isthmian  games,  a  fa^ng  pomp! 
Her  full-assembled  yonth  innomeroos  swarm'd. 
On  a  tribunal  raised,  Flaminins  sat : 
A  victor  he,  from  the  deep  phalanx  pierced 
Of  inm-ooated  Maoedon,  and  back 
The  Ghredan  tyrant*  to  his  bounds  repell'd. 
In  the  high  thonghtless  guety  of  game, 
VHiile  sport  alone  their  unambitioaB  heaits 
Poasess*d;  the  sudden  trumpet,  sounding  hoam, 
Bade  silence  o'er  the  bright  assembly  reign. 
Then  thus  a  herald :— "  To  the  states  of  Greece 
The  Roman  people,  unconfined,  restore 
Their  countries,  cities,  Hberties,  and  laws: 
Taxes  remit,  and  garrisons  withdraw." 
The  crowd  astonish'd  half,  and  half  inibrm'd. 
Stared  dubious  round;  some  questioned,  some  ex- 

chdm'd, 
(like  one  who  dreanung,  between  hope  and  fear, 
Is  lost  in  anxious  joy,)  '  Be  that  again,         , 
Be  that  again  proclaimed,  distinct,  and  loud.' 
Loud,  and  distinct,  it  was  again  proclaim'd; 
And  still  as  midnight  in  the  rural  shade. 
When  the  gale  slumbers,  they  the  words  devoured. 
A  while  severe  amazement  held  them  mute, 
Then  bursting  brood,  the  boundless  shout  to  Hea- 
ven 
From  many  a  thousand  heaits  ecstatic  sprung. 
On  every  hand  rebellow'd  to  their  joy 
The  swelling  sea,  the  rocks,  and  vocal  hills: 
Through  all  her  turrets  stately  Coiintht  shook ; 
And,  ^m  the  void  above  of  shattered  air. 
The  flitting  bird  fell  breathless  to  the  ground. 
What  piercing  bliss,  how  keen  a  sense  of  fame, 
Did  then,  Flominius,  reach  thy  inmost  soul! 
And  with  what  deep-felt  glory  didst  thou  then 
Escape  the  fondness  of  transported  Greece  1 
Mix'd  in  a  tempest  of  superior  joy, 
They  left  the  sports;  like  Bacchanals  they  flew, 
Each  other  straining  in  a  strict  embrace. 
Nor  strain'd  a  slave ;  and  loud  acclaims  till  night 
Round  the  Proconsul's  tent  repeated  rung. 
Then,  crown'd  with  gariands,  came  the  festive 

hours; 
And  music,  sparkling  wine,  and  converse  warm, 
Thdr  raptures  waked  anew.    "Ye  gods!  (they 

cried) 
Ye  guardian  gods  of  G^reece!  and  are  we  freel 
Wti»  it  not  madness  deem'd  the  very  thought  1 

*  Ths  Klnf  of  Maoedonfau 

tTbe  iNhmUuD  gsnies  wen  odebrated  at  Oorlnth. 


And  is  it  true  1  How  did  we  parcfaaae 
At  what  a  dire  expense  of  kindiedfaioodi 
And  are  they  now  dissolved?    And 

drop 
For  the  fair  first  of  bleeiings  have  we  psdd  1 
Courage,  and  conduct,  in  the  doubtful  field. 
When  rages  wide  the  storm  of  mingling  war, 
Are  rare  indeed;  but  how  to  geoetoos  ends 
To  turn  success,  and  conquest,  rarer  still: 
That  the  great  gods  and  Romans  ocly  know. 
Lives  there  on  earth,  almost  to  Gireeoe  unknown, 
A  people  so  magnanimous,  to  quit 
Their  native  soil,  traverse  the  stwmy  deem 
And  by  their  Uood  and  treasire,  spent  fiir  us, 
Redeem  our  states,  our  liberties,  and  laws! 
There  does!  there  does!    Oh  savuNir,   Titos! 

Rome!' 
Thus  through  the  happy  night  they  poni'd  didr 

souls, 
And  in  my  last  reflected  beams  rejoiced. 
As  when  the  shepherd,  on  the  mountain-tayw, 
Sits  piping  to  his  flocks  and  gamesome  kids; 
Meantime  the  sun,  beneath  the  green  earth  enak, 
Slants  upward  o'er  the  scene  a  parting  gleasi: 
Short  is  the  glory  that  the  mountain  gilds^ 
Plays  on  the  glittering  flocks,  and   gfaids  tks 


swam; 


To  western  worlds  irrevocable  rbil'd, 
Rapid,  the  source  of  light  recalls  his  ray.' 

Here  interposing  I — *  Oh,  Clueen  of  mea! 
Beneath  whoae  sceptre  in  essential  rights 
Equal  they  live;  though  placed  for  «^«""'"«"  food. 
Various,  or  in  subjection  or  command; 
And  that  by  common  choice:  alas!  the  aoeoe, 
^With  virtue,  freedom,  and  with  glocy  bfight. 
Streams  into  blood,  and  darkens  into  wow" 
Thus  she  pursued: — "  JSeta  this  great  era,  Rqbib 
Began  to  feel  the  swift  approach  of  &te, 
That  now  her  vitals  gab'd:  still  more  and  more 
Her  deep  divioons  kindling  into  lage, 
And  war  with  chains  and  desolation  chuqged. 
From  an  unequal  balance  of  her  sons 
These  fierce  contentions  sprung:  and,  ar  increased 
This  hated  inequality,  more  fierce 
They  flamed  to  tumult    Independence  faM'd; 
Here  by  luxurious  vants,  by  real  there; 
And  with  this  virtue  every  virtue  sunk, 
As,  with  the  sliding  rock,  the  pile  sustain'd. 
A  last  attempt,  too  late,  the  Gracchi  made. 
To  fix  the  flying  scale,  and  poise  the  state. 
On  one  side  swell'd  aristocratic  piide; 
With  Usury,  the  villain!  whose  fell  gripe 
Bends  by  degrees  to  baseness  the  firee  soul: 
And  Luxury  rapacious,  cruel,  mean. 
Mother  of  vice!  While  on  the  other  crept 
A  populace  in  want,  with  pleasure  fired; 
Fit  for  proscriptions,  for  the  darkest  deedsi, 
As  the  preud  feeder  bade;  inconstant,  blind. 
Deserting  friends  at  need,  and  duped  by  fbea: 
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Load  and  ieditioai,  when  a  chief  inspired 
Their  headlong  fury,  but  of  him  deprived, 
Alieady  slaTes  that  lick'd  the  Mourging  hand. 

*'  This  firm  republic,  that  against  the  blast 
Of  opposition  rose;  that  (Kke  an  oak, 
Nursed  on  ferodous  Algidum,*  whose  boughs 
Still  stronger  shoot  beneath  the  rigid  axe,) 
By  loss,  by  slaughter,  from  the  steel  itself. 
E'en  force  and  spirit  drew;  smit  with  the  calm, 
The  dead  serene  of  prosperous  fortune,  pined. 
Nought  now  her  weighty  legions  could  oppose; 
Hert  terror  once,  on  Afiic's  tawny  shore. 
Now  smiled  in  dust,  a  stabling  now  for  wolves; 
And  every  dreaded  power  received  the  yoke. 
Besides,  destructive,  fiom  the  conquered  East, 
In  the  soft  plunder  came  that  worst  of  plagues, 
That  pestilence  of  mind,  a  fever'd  thirst 
For  the  fiJse  joys  which  Luxury  prepares. 
Unworthy  joys!  that  wasteful  leave  behind 
No  mark  of  honour,  in  reflecting  hour. 
No  secret  ray  to  glad  the  conscious  soul;  ■ 
At  once  involving  in  one  ruin  wealth. 
And  wealth-acquiring  powers:  while  stupid  self, 
Of  narrow  gust,  and  hebetating  sense, 
Devour  the  nobler  nhculties  of  bliss. 
Hence  Roman  virtue  slacken'd  into  sloth; 
Security  relaxed  the  softening  state; 
And  the  broad  eye  of  government  lay  closed. 
No  more  the  laws  invblable  reign'd, 
And  public  weal  no  more:  but  party  raged; 
And  partial  power,  and  license  unrestrained, 
Let  Discoid  through  the  deathful  city  loose. 
First,  mild  Tiberius,t  on  thy  sacred  head 
The  fury's  vengeance  fell;  the  first,  whose  blood 
Had  since  the  consuls  stain'd  contending  Rome. 
Of  precedent  pernicious !  with  thee  bled 
Three  hundred  Romans;  with  thy  brother,  next, 
Three  thousand  more:  till,  into  battles  tum'd 
Debates  of  peaee,  and  foteed  the  trembling  laws, 
The  Forum  and  Comitia  horrid  grew, 
A  scene  of  bartered  power,  or  reeking  gore. 
VThen,  half-ashamed,  Corruption's  thievish  arts, 
And  ruffian  force  begin  to  sap  the  mounds 
And  majesty  of  laws ;  if  not  in  time 
Repress'd  severe,  for  human  aid  too  strong 
The  torrent  turns,  and  overbears  the  whole. 

"  Thus  Luxury,  Dissension,  amix'd  rage 
Of  boundless  pleasure  and  of  boundless  wealth, 
Want- wishing  change,  and  waste-repairing  war, 
Rapine  for  ever  lost  to  peaceful  toil. 
Guilt  unatoned,  profuse  of  blood  Revenge, 
Corruption  all  avow'd,  and  lawless  Force, 
Each  heightening  each,  alternate  shook  the  state. 
Meantime  Ambition,  at  the  dazzling  head 
Of  hardy  legions,  with  the  laurels  heap'd 
And  spml  of  nations,  in  one  drcUng  blast 


'  A  town  of  Ladoin,  near  ToBcoIiim. 
tTVbalmQncdvm. 


Combined  in  various  storm,  and  from  its  base 

The  brood  republic  tore.    By  Virtue  built 

ft  touch'd  the  skies,  and  spread  o'er  shelter'd  eaitt^ 

An  ample  roof:  by  Virtue  too  sustain'd, 

And  balanced  steady,  every  tempest  sung 

Innoxious  by,  or  bade  it  firmer  stand. 

But  when,  with  sudden  and  enormous  chango, 

The  first  of  mankind  sunk  into  the  last, 

As  once  in  Virtue,  so  in  Vice  extreme,  • 

This  universal  fabric  yielded  loose, 

Before  Ambition  still;  and  thundering  down, 

At  last,  beneath  its  ruins  crush'd  a  world. 

A  conquering  people,  to  themselves  a  prey, 

Must  ever  fall ;  when  their  victorious  troops, 

In  blood  and  rapine  savage  grown,  can  find 

No  land  to  sack  and  pillage  but  their  own. 

"  By  brutal  Marius,  and  keen  Sylla,  first 
Effused  the  deluge  dire  of  civil  blood. 
Unceasing  woes  began,  and  this,  or  that, 
Deep-drenching  their  revenge,  nor  virtue  spexedi 
Nor  sex,  nor  age,  nor  quality,  nor  name; 
Till  Rome,  into  a  human  shambles  tum'd. 
Made  deserts  lovely, — Oh,  to  well  earn'd  chains, 
Devoted  race! — If  no  true  Roman  then, 
No  ScfBvola  there  was,  to  raise  for  me 
A  vengeful  hand:  was  there  no  fiither,  robb'd 
Of  blooming  youth  to  prop  his  wither'd  agel 
No  son,  a  witness  to  his  hoary  sire 
In  dust  and  gore  defiled?  no  friend,  forlorn  1 
No  wretch  that  doubtful  trembled  for  himself) 
None  brave,  or  wUd,  to  pierce  a  monster's  heart. 
Who,  heaping  horror  round,  no  more  deserved 
The  sacred  shelter  of  the  laws  he  spurn'dl 
No: — Sad  o'er  all  profound  dejection  sat; 
And  nerveless  fear.    The  slave's  asylum  thetn 
Or  flight,  ill-judging,  that  the  timid  back 
Turns  weak  to  slaughter;  or  partaken  guilt. 
In  vain  from  Sylla's  vanity  I  drew 
An  unexampled  deed.    The  power  resign'd, 
And  all  unhoped  the  commonwealth  restored, 
Amazed  the  public,  and  effaced  his  crimes. 
Through  streets  yet  streaming  from  bis  murderous 

hand 
Unarm'd  he  stray'd,  unguarded,  unassail'd, 
And  on  the  bed  of  peace  his  ashes  laid; 
A  grace,  which  I  to  his  demission  gave. 
But  with  him  died  not  the  despotic  soul. 
Ambition  saw  that  stooping  Rome  could  beai 
A  master,  nor  had  virtue  to  be  free. 
Hence,  for  succeeding  years,  my  troubled  reigu 
No  certain  peace,  no  spreading  prospect  knew. 
Destruction  gather'd  round.  Still  the  black  soul, 
Or  of  a  Catiline,  or  Rullus,*  swell'd 
With  fell  designs;  and  all  the  watchful  art 


'PubDus  ServilhiB  RuUtt%  tribune  of  the  people^  propoMo 
an  Agrarian  Law,  in  appearance  very  adrantageoufl  ftr  tbm 
people»  but  defltructive  of  their  liberty:  and  which  was  ds> 
leatod  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero^  in  his  epeechagHiiwtBanws 
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Of  Oioero  demanded,  all  the  force, 
All  the  state-wielding  magic  of  his  tongue; 
And  all  the  thunder  of  my  Cato's  zeal. 
With  these  I  luiger^d ;  till  the  flame  anew 
Burst  out,  in  blaze  immense,  and  wrapt  the  worid. 
The  shameful  contest  sprung ;  to  whom  mankind 
Should  yield  the  neck :  to  Pompey,  who  concealed 
A  rage  impatient  of  an  equal  name; 
Or  to  the  nobler  Cssar,  on  whose  brow 
O'er  daring  vice  deluJing  virtue  smiled, 
And  who  no  leas  a  vain  superior  soom'd. 
Both  bled,  but  bled  in  vain.    New  traitors  rose. 
The  venal  will  be  bought,  the  base  have  lords. 
To  these  vile  wan  I  kit  ambitious  slaves; 
And  from  Philippf  s  field,  ftom  where  in  dust 
The  last  of  Romans,  matchless  Brutus!  lay, 
Spread  to  the  north  untamed  a  rapid  wing. 

'  What  though  the  first  smooth  Cttsan  arts  ca- 
ress'd, 
Merit  and  virtue, stimulating  me? 
Severely  tender  I  cruelly  humane! 
The  chain  to  clinch,  and  make  it  softer  at 
On  the  new-broken  still  ferocious  state. 
From  the  dark  Third,*  succeeding,  I  beheld 
The  imperial  monsters  all. — A  race  on  earth 
Vindictive,  sent  the  scourge  of  humankind! 
Whose  blind  profusion  drained  a  bankrupt  world ; 
Whose  lust  to  forming  nature  seems  disgrace; 
And  whose  infernal  rage  bade  eveiy  drop 
Of  ancient  blood,  that  yet  retained  my  flame, 
To  that  of  Pcttts,t  in  the  peaceful  bath, 
Or  Rome's  aflrighted  streets,  inglorious  flow. 
But  almost  just  the  meanly  patient  death, 
That  waits  a  tyrant's  unprevented  stroke. 
Titus  indeed  gave  one  shoft  evening  gleam ; . 
More  cordial  felt,  as  in  the  midst  it  spread 
Of  storm,  and  horror.    The  delight  of  men  1 
He  who  the  day,  when  his  overflowing  hand 
Had  made  no  happy  heart,  concluded  lost; 
Trajan  and  he,  with  the  mild  siret  and  son, 
His  son  of  virtue!  eased  awhile  mankind; 
And  aits  revived  beneath  their  gentle  beam. 
Then  was  their  last  effort:  what  sculpture  raised 
To  Trajan's  glory,  following  triumphs  stole; 
And  mix'd  with  Gothic  forms,  (the  chisel's  shame) 
On  that  triumphal  arch,!  (He  fbrms  of  Ghreece. 

*  Meantime  o'er  rocky  Thrace,  and  the  deep 
vales 
Of  gelid  Hsmus,  I  punnied  my  flight; 


Tiberius. 

t  Thrasoa  Pvtoi,  put  to  death  by  Nera  Ticltus  iiuzodacee 
Um  account  ho  gives  of  hie  death,  thus  :—*  After  having  In- 
humanly elaughteced  ao  many  Uluatrioui  men,  he  (Nero) 
iMmed  at  iMi  with  a  desire  of  cutting  off  virtue  Itself  in  the 
person  of  Thraeea,'  dec. 

t  Antoninus  Pnm,  and  his  adopted  son  Bfucue  Aordfui, 
sAerwBidi  caCed  Antoninus  PhlkoophQa 

%  Oonsisntine^  arch,  to  build  which,  that  of  TTrnjan  wu 


And,  piercing  fiuthest  Scythio,  westwoid 

Sarmatia,*  traversed  by  a  tboustmd 

A  sullen  land  of  lakes,  and  fens  immri 

Of  rocks,  resounding  torrents,  gloomy  heaiha. 

And  cruel  deserts  black  with  sounding  pine ; 

Where  nature  frowns:  though  somerimes  inis 

smiles 
She  softens;  and  immediate  at  the  touch 
Of  southern  gales,  throws  from  the  sudden  glebe 
Luxuriant  pasture,  and  a  waste  of  flowexs. 
But,  cold-compress'd,  when  the  whole  loaded 

heaven 
Descends  in  snow,  lost  in  one  white  abrupt, 
Lies  undistinguish'd  earth ;  and,  seized  by  frost 
Lakes,  headkmg  streams,  and  floods,  and  eeeau 

sleep. 
Yet  there  life  glows;  the  furry  millions  tbem 
Deep  dig  their  dens  beneath  the  sheltexing  sooiin : 
And  there  a  race  of  men  prolific  swanna, 
To  various  pain,  to  little  {deasore  used ; 
On  whom,  keen-parehing,  beat  Riphaan  vnnds; 
Hard  like  their  soil,  and  like  thdr  climate 
The  nursery  of  nations! — These  I  roused, 
Drove  land  on  land,  on  people  people  ponr'd; 
Till  from  almost  perpetual  night  tliey  brake. 
As  if  in  search  of  day ;  and  o'er  the  banki 
Of  yielding  empire,  only  slave^ustun'd, 
Resistless  raged;  in  vengeance  urged  by  me. 

*  Long  in  the  barbarous  heart  the  buried 
Of  Freedom  lay,  for  many  a  wintry  age; 
And  though  my  spirit  work'd,  by  sbw  dcgieei^ 
Nought  but  its  pride  and  fierceness  yet  appeared. 
Then  was  the  night  of  time,  that  parted  werida. 
I  quitted  earth  the  while.    As  when  the  tiibea 
Adriol,  wam'd  of  rising  winter,  ride 
Autumnal  winds,  to  warmer  dimatcat  home; 
So,  arts  and  each  good  genius  in  my  train, 
I  cut  the  clgdng  gloom,  and  socur'd  to  Heaven.- 

'  In  the  bright  regions  there  of  purest  day, 
For  other  scenes,  and  palaces,  arise, 
Adom'd  profuse  with  other  arts  divine. 
All  beauty  here  below,  to  them  compared, 
Would,  l^e  a  rose  before  the  midday  sun. 
Shrink  up  its  blossom;  like  a  bubble  break 
The  passiug  poor  magnificence  of  kings* 
For  there  the  King  of  Nature,  in  full  blaxe, 
Calls  every  splendour  forth;  and  there  hb  court, 
Amid  ethereal  powers,  and  virtues,  hoUj ; 
Angel,  archangel,  tutelary  gods, 
Of  cities,  nations,  empires,  and  of  worlds. 
But  sacred  be  the  veil,  that  kindly  clouds 
A  light  too  keen  for  mortals;  wraps  a  view 
Too  softening  fidr,  for  those  that  here  in  dnat 
Must  cheerful  toil  out  their  appointed  yeaim. 
A  sense  of  higher  life  would  only  damp 
The  schoolboy's  task,  and  spoil  his  playfiil  hoor^ 


*11m  auciem  Sarmaua  ooolafaMd  a  vast  traot  of 
— nuiijj.  aculptuie  having  been  then  almost  entirely  Ijst.     {running  all  along  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia 
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Nor  could  the  chihl  of  Reaflon,  feeble  man, 
With  vigour  through  this  infant-being  drudge ; 
Did  brighter  worlds,  their  unimagined  bliss 
Disclosing,  dazzle  and  dissolve  his  mind.* 


CONTENTS. 

DIflteeace  betwixt  the  Ancients  and  Modem  dlghtly 
ttmched  upon.  Descripdon  of  the  dark  ages.  The  Godden 
of  Liberty,  who  during  these  is  supposed  to  have  left  eanh, 
returns^  auended  with  Aits  and  Science.  She  first  desoonds 
on  Italy.  Sculpture,  Adntlng,  and  Archltectora  fix  at  Kome^ 
to  rovive  their  several  arts  by  the  great  models  of  antiquity 
therc)  which  mai\y  barbarous  Inradons  had  not  been  atde  to 
destroy.  The  revival  of  these  arts  marked  ouL  That  soroa- 
lixnee  arts  may  flouridi  ibr  a  while  under  despotic  govern* 
menta^  though  never  the  natural  and  genufaie  production  of 
them.  Leambig  begins  u>  dawn.  The  Muse  and  Science 
attend  Liberty,  who  in  her  piQgnss  towards  Great  Britain 
raises  several  free  states  and  cidea  These  enumeratad.  Au- 
thor's exclamation  or  joy,  upon  sBeing  the  British  seas  and 
coasts  rise  in  the  vision,  which  painted  whatever  the  Ooddess 
of  Liberty  said.  She  resumes  her  narration.  The  G«i!u8  of 
the  Deep  appear^  and  addressing  Liberty,  associates  Great 
Srltain  Into  his  dominloa  Liberty  received  and  congratu- 
lated by  Briumnia,  and  the  Native  Genii  or  Virtues  of  the 
island.  These  described.  Animated  by  the  presence  of  Li- 
berty, they  b^in  their  operationa  Their  beneficent  Influence 
contrasted  with  the  works  and  delusions  of  oppaabigDemona 
Conclndes  with  an  abstract  of  the  English  histoiy,  marldng 
tlie  asvend  Advances  of  Liberty,  down  to  her  onnplBte  esta- 
Uishaett  at  the  Revolution. 


Struck  with  the  rising  scene,  thus  I  amazed : 
'Ah,  Groddess,  what  a  change!  is  earth  the 
samel 
Of  the  same  kind  the  ruthless  race  she  feeds  1 
j\nd  does  the  same  fair  sun  and  ether  spread 
Round  thu  vile  spot  their  all-enlivening  soul  1 
Lo !  beauty  fails;  lost  in  unlovely  forms 
Of  little  pomp,  magnificence  no  more 
Exalts  the  mind,  and  bid  the  public  smile: 
While  to  rapadotts  interest  Glory  leaves 
Mankind,  and  every  grace  of  life  is  gone.' 

To  this  the  Power,  whose  vital  radiance  calls 
From  the  brute  mass  of  man  an  order'd  world : 
'Wait  till  the  morning  shines,  and  from  the 
depth 
Of  Gothic  darkness  springs  another  day. 
True,  Genius  droops ;  the  tender  ancient  taste 
Of  Beauty,  then  fresh  blooming  in  her  prime, 
But  faintly  trembles  through  the  callous  soul; 
And  Ghrandeur,  or  of  morals,  or  of  life. 
Sinks  into  safe  pursuits,  and  creeping  cares. 
E'en  cautious  Virtue  seems  to  stoop  her  flight, 
And  aged  life  to  deem  the  generous  deeds 
Of  youth  romantic.    Yet  in  cooler  thought 
WeU  reason'd,  in  researches  piercing  deep 
Through  nature's  works,  in  profitable  arts, 


And  all  that  calm  Experience,  can  disclose, 
(Slow  guide,  but  sure,)  behold  the  worid  anew 
Exalted  rise,  with  other  honours  crown'd ; 
And,  where  my  Spirit  wakes  the  finer  powers, 
Athenian  laurels  still  afresh  shall  bloom. 

*  Oblivious  ages  pass'd ;  while  earth,  forBook 
By  her  best  GJenii,  lay  to  Demons  foul. 
And  unchain'd  Furies,  an  abandoned  prey. 
Contention  led  the  van ;  first  small  of  size. 
But  soon  dilating  to  the  skies  she  towers : 
Then,  wide  as  air,  the  livid  Fury  spread. 
And  high  her  head  above  the  stormy  clouds. 
She  blazed  in  omens,  swell'd  the  groaning  winds 
With  wild  surmises,  battlings,  sounds  of  war: 
From  land  to  land  the  maddening  trumpet  blew, 
And  pour'd  her  venom  through  Uie  heart  of  man. 
Shook  to  the  pole,  the  North  obey'd  her  call 
Forth  rush'd  the  bloody  power  of  Gothic  war, 
War  against  human  kind :  Rapine,  that  led 
Millions  of  raging  robbers  in  his  train: 
Unlistening,  barbarous  Force,  to  whom  the  sword 
Is  reason,  honour,  law:  the  foe  of  arts 
By  monsters  follow'd,  hideous  to  behoU, 
That  claim'd  their  place.    Outrageous  mix'd  with 

these 
Another  species  of  tyrannic^  rule, 
Unknown  before,  whose  cankerous  shackles  sdnd 
The  envenom'd  soul ;  a  wilder  Fury,  she 
Even  o'er  her  Elder  Sistert  tyrannized; 
Or,  if  perchance  agreed,  inflamed  her  rage. 
Dire  was  her  train,  and  loud :  the  sable  band, 
Thundering ;— "  Submit,  ye  Laity !  ye  profane ! 
Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  therefore  ours ;  let  kings 
Allow  the  common  clahn,  and  half  be  theirs; 
If  not,  behold  f  the  sacred  lightning  files !" 
Schokstic  Disoord,  with  a  hundred  tongues, 
For  science  uttering  jangling  woids  obscure. 
Where  frighted  reason  never  yet  could  dwell : 
Of  peiemptoiy  feature,  cleric  Pride, 
Whose  reddening  cheek  no  contradiction  bean; 
And  holy  Slander,  his  associate  firm, 
On  whom  the  lybig  Spirit  still  descmds : 
Mother  of  tortures!  persecuting  Zeal, 
High  flashing  in  her  hand  the  ready  toreh, 
Or  poniard  bathed  in  unbelieving  Uodd ; 
Hell's  fierce^  fiend  f  of  saindy  brow  idemuie, 
Assummg  a  celestial  seraph's  name, 
While  she  beneath  the  blasphemous  pretence 
Of  pleasing  Parent  Heaven,  the  Source  of  Lovb  * 
Has  wrought  more  horrors,  more  detested  deedi^ 
Than  all  the  rest  combined.    Led  on  by  her. 
And  wild  of  head  to  work  her  fell  designs, 
Came  idiot  superstition ;  round  vrith  ears 
Innumerous  strew'd,  ten  thousand  monkish  iixmis 
With  legends  pl/d  them,  and  with  tenets,  meatt 
To  charm  or  scare  the  simple  into  slaves, 


*Chuicli  poww,  or  eodeslasticsl  tytaHqft 
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And  nnlfniiwn  nsnuM^  muncnn^  fiv  & 
An  hy  nvcned:  the  eaered  srti  «f  nde, 

And  flite  of  pfandcr  none  end  noiesfoif'di 
Pom  plain  Dewtiuut  to  a  oolenni  teoe; 
To  holj  dotage  VirtiMyefen  to  a  gmle^ 
To  nmidery  and  a  mo^oy  of  oatfai ; 
Bmfo  andent  FnedoB  to  the  life  of  riaveajt 
Piood  oCthor  itate^  andi^fatingibr  their  cfaaina; 
DiihMoiif'd  Connge  to  the  teaWa  tiade,f 
To  cMl brail;  and  Gkfrj  to  nmanoe. 
Thoe  hi*Ti*'*  fife  mihinged,  to  min  red'd, 
And  giddy  Reaaon  totter'd  on  her  thione. 

'  At  bnt  Heaven's  beit  inexplicable  edwme, 
DiadoMDgybade  new  brightening  eiae  mile. 
The  hjgh  eommand  gooelbrth,  Aita  in  n^tiain, 
And  aiun^^iHaiitiwi  Scienoe}  awift  we  spiead 
A  atmnding  pinion.    Eager  pity,  miz'd 
With  in^gnation,  wged  her  downwaid  ffighL 
On  Latinm  fint  we  atoop'd,  for  doobtiiil  fife 
That  panted,  ennk  beneath  nnnnmber'd  woea. 
Ah,  poor  Itafial  what  a  bitter  cap 
Of  vengeance  bait  thoa  drain'd?  Qotha.  Vandals, 

Hans, 
Lombards,  baibaiians  bnAe  fram  every  land, 
How  many  a  mffian  ferm  hast  thoa  beheldl 
What  hoiTid  Jaigons  heard,  where  rage  alone 
Was  all  thy  fiighted  ear  could  comprehend  1 
How  fteqnent  by  the  red  inhnman  hand, 
Yet  warm  with   brother's,   husband's,  fether's 

blood, 
Hast  thou  thy  matnms  and  thy  virgins  seen 
To  violation dragg'd,  and  mini^  deathi 
What  conflagrations,  earthquakes,  ravage,  floods. 
Have  tum'd  thy  cities  into  stony  wilds; 
AndsuocoufleM,  and  bare,  the  poor  remains 
Of  wretches  ferthto  Nature's  common  casti 
Added  to  these  the  still  continued  waste 
Of  inbred  foes  that  on  thy  vitals  prey,ll 
And,  doable  tyrants,  seize  the  veiy  sool. 
Where  badst  thou  treasures  for  this  rapice  all  1 
These  hungry  myriads,  that  thy  bowels  tore, 
Heap'd  sack  on  sack,  and  buried  in  their  rage 
Wonders  of  art;  whence  this  gray  scene,  a  mine 
Of  more  than  gold  becomes  and  orient  gems, 
Wliero  Egypt,  Ghreece,  and  Rome  united  glow. 
**  Here  Sculpture,  Painting,  Architecture,  bent 
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'  And  the  heaiT 

Deep  affptifg  naoi  the< 

Thcff  giave  fat  afcs,  bid  her  maiUe  lace 

Spring  to  new  lighL    Joy  spaikled  in  her 

And  old  icnKmbfanee  tfaiu  d  ni  evny  thoQ^gBt, 

As  she  the  plwwing  nsnnectioa  saw. 

In  leaning  ale,  lespiring  finm  his  tofla, 

The  vreB  known  Hero,*  who  defivcr'd  Gieeee, 

EBs  ample  chest,  aH  tempested  with  foree. 

Unconqoenble  reaz'd.    She  saw  the  heard, 

Breathii^  the  hero,  small,  of  Giedan  i 

Scaree  more  ciftensive  than  the  I 

jThe  spieafQUUf  SDonldesL 

The  vrhole  a  maai  of  swrifing  I 

Into  harmonious  di^te;  she  saw,  and  joj'd. 

Theyeflow  hunter,  Bieleager,  raised 

His  beanleoiis  Snooty  and  thfovi^h  the 

vrfaole 

Shows  vdiat  ideas  emiledof  old  in  GteeeeL 

Of  raging  aspect,  rush'd  uupetuoos  ferth 

The  QIadiatarrt  pitiless  his  hnk, 

And  each  keen  sinew  braeed,  theslonnof 

Ruffling,  o^er  aH  his  nervous  body  fiowna. 

The  dying  otheit  fiom  the  gloom  she  diew: 

Supported  on  his  shorten'd  arm  he  leans^ 

Pnme,  agonizing;  with  incumbent  fete, 

Heavy  declines  hie  head;  yet  daik  beneath 

The  sofiering  feature  sullen  vengeance  loura. 

Shame,  indignation,  unaooompGsh'd  rage^ 

And  still  the  cheated  eye  expects  his  fen. 

All  conqnest-flush'd,  from  piostrate  Python,  cams 

The  quiver'd  God.9    In  graoefiil  adfc  he  stinde, 

arm  extended  with  the  slacken'd  bow: 

Light  flows  his  easy  robe,  and  feir  diqilays 

A  manly  soften'd  form.    The  bloom  of  gods 

Seems  youthfid  o'er  the  beardless  cheek  to  wavn.' 

His  features  yet  heroic  ardour  warms; 

And  sweet  subsiding  to  a  native  smile, 

Mix'd  with  the  joy  elating  conquest  gives, 

A  scatter'd  firown  exalts  Us  matchless  air. 

On  Flora  moved;  her  full  proportion'd  limbs 

Rise  through  the  mantle  fluttering  in  the  brecae. 

The  Gtueen  of  Lovell  arose,  as  from  the  deep 

She  sprung  in  all  the  melting  pompof  charms. 

Bashful  she  bends,  her  well  taught  look  aside 

Turns  in  enchanting  guise,  where  dubions  mix 

Vain  conscious  beauty,  a  dissembled  sense 

Of  modest  shame,  and  sUppeiy  looks  of  love. 

The  gazer  grows  enamour'd,  and  the  stone, 

As  if  exulting  in  its  conquest,  smiles. 

So  tum'd  each  limb,  so  swell'd  with  softening 

art, 
That  the  deluded  eye  the  maible  doubta. 


*  The  HsRtitesomnMsa^ 
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At  last  her  utmoit  masterpiece*  «he  ibunid, 
That  Maro  fired  ;t  the  nuaerabie  size, 
Wrapt  with  his  son's  in  fate's  severest  grasp: 
The  serpents,  twisting  round,  their  stringent  folds 
Inextricable  tie.    Such  passion  here, 
Such  agonies,  such  bittemcas  of  pain. 
Seem  so  to  tremble  through  the  tortured  stone, 
.That  the  touch'd  heart  engrosses  all  the  view. 
Almost  unmark'd  the  best  proportions  pass, 
That  ever  Greece  beheld;  and,  seen  alone,    • 
On  the  rapt  eye  the  imperious  passions  seise : 
The  father's  double  pangs,  both  for  himself 
And  sons  convulsed *,  to  Heaven  his  rueful  look, 
Imploring  aid,  and  half  accusing,  cast; 
His  fell  despair  with  indignation  mix'd, 
As  the  strong  curling  monsters  from  his  side 
His  full  extended  fury  can  not  tear. 
More  tender  touch'd,  with  varied  art,  his  sons 
All  the  soft  rage  of  younger  passions  show. 
In  a  boy's  helpless  fate  one  sinks  oppress'd ; 
While,  yet  unpieroed,  the  fiighted  other  tries 
His  foot  to  steal  out  of  the  horrid  twine. 

*'  She  bore  no  more,  but  straight  firom  Oothic 
rust 
Her  chisel  dear'd,  and  dustt  and  fragments  drove 
Impetuous  round.    Successive  as  it  went 
From  son  to  son,  with  more  enlivening  touch. 
From  the  brute  rock  it  call'd  the  breathing  form; 
Till,  in  a  legislator's  awful  grace 
Dress'd,  Buonaroti  bid  a  MosesI  rise. 
And,  looking  love  immense,  a  Saviour  Gh>d.9 

'  Of  these  observant,  Painting  felt  the  &te 
Bum  inward.    Then  extatie  she  diffused 
The  canvas,  seized  the  pallet,  with  quick  hand 
The  colours  brew'd ;  and  on  the  void  expanse 
Her  gay  creation  pour'd,  her  mimic  world. 
Poor  was  the  manner  of  her  eldest  race, 
Barren  and  dry;  just  struggling  from  the  taite, 
That  had  for  ages  seared  in  cloisters  dim 
The  superstitious  herd;  yet  glorious  then 
Were  deem'd  their  works;  where  undeveloped  lay 
The  future  wonden  that  enrich'd  mankind. 
And  a  new  light  and  grace  o'er  Europe  cast 
Arts  gradual  gather  streams.    Enlarging  This, 
To  each  his  portion  of  her  various  gifts 
The  Ghxldess  dealt,  to  none  indulging  all; 
No,  not  to  Raphael.    At  kind  diatonce  still 
Perfection  stands,  like  Happiness,  to  tempt 
The  eternal  chase.    In  elegant  design, 
improving  nature:  in  ideas  fair. 
Or  great,  extracted  firam  the  fine  antique; 


*  The  group  of  Laoooon  and  his  two  aomi^  deitroTed  by 
twDwrpenta. 

t  See  JEneld  n.  yer.  199—827. 

I  It  is  reported  of  Bliehael  Angelo  Boonarod,  the  most  ee- 
bbnted  maatar  of  modem  Kulpture^  that  he  wrought  with 
a  Undof  Inepiratioo,  or  enthoaiastical  fury,  whkh  produced 
the  eflect  hare  meailooed. 
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In  attitude,  expression,  aire  divine; 

Her  sons  of  Rome  and  Florence  bore  the  prise. 

To  those  of  Venice  she  the  magic  art 

Of  colours  melting  into  colours  gave. 

Thein  too  it  was  by  one  embracing  mass 

Of  light  and  shade,  that  settles  round  the  whole, 

Or  varies  tremulous  from  part  to  part. 

O'er  all  a  binding  harmony  to  throw, 

To  raise  the  picture,  and  repose  the  sight. 

The  Lombard  school*,  succeeding,  mingled  both. 

'  Meantime,  dread  fanes,  and  palaces,  around, 
Rear'd  the  magnific  front     Music  again 
Her  universal  language  of  the  heart 
Renew'd;  and,  rising  from  the  plaintive  vale, 
To  the  full  concert  spread,  and  solemn  quire. 

'  E'en  bigots  smiled ;  to  tiieir  protection  took 
Arts  not  their  own,  and  from  them  borrow'd  pomp*. 
For  in  a  tyrant's  garden  these  awhile 
May  bloom,  though  Freedom  be  theb  parent  soil 

'  And  now  oonfess'd,  with  gently  growing  gleam 
The  morning  shone,  and  westward  stream'd  its 

light 
The  Muse  awoke.    Not  sooner  on  the  wing 
Is  the  gay  bird  of  dawn.    Artless  her  voice. 
Untaught  and  wild,  yet  warbling  through  the  woods 
Romantic  lays.    But  as  her  northern  ooufso 
She,  with  her  tutor  Science,  in  my  train, 
Ardent  pursued,  her  strains  more  noble  grew : 
While  Reason  drew  the  plan,  the  Heart  inform'd 
The  moral  page,  and  Fancy  lent  it  grace. 

*  Rome  and  her  circling  deserts  cast  behind, 
I  pass'd  not  idle  to  my  great  sojourn. 

On  Arno'st  fertile  plain,  where  the  rich  vine 
Luxuriant  o'er  Etrurian  mountains  roves, 
Safe  in  the  lap  reposed  of  private  bliss, 
I  small  republics^  niaed.    Thrice  happy  they ! 
Had  social  Freedom  bound  their  peace,  and  arts, 
Instead  of  ruling  Power,  ne'er  meant  for  them, 
Employ'd  their  little  caies,  and  saved  their  ftte. 

*  Beyond  the  rugged  Apennines,  that  roll 
Far  through  Italian  bounds  their  wavy  tops, 
My  path,  too,  I  with  public  blessings  strow'd: 
Free  states  and  cities,  where  the  Lombard  plain, 
In  spite  of  culture  negligent  and  gross. 

From  her  deep  bosom  poun  unbidden  joys. 
And  green  o'er  all  the  land  a  garden  spreads. 

*  The  barren  rocks  themselves  beneath  my  foot. 
Relenting  Uoom'd  on  the  Ligurian  shore. 
Thick  swarming  people!  there,  like  emmets,  seised 
Amid  surrounding  clifi8,the  scatter'd  spots 
Which  Nature  left  in  her  destroying  rage,ft 
Made  their  own  fields,  nor  sighed  for  other  Uauk 


*  Tlie  school  of  the  CanecL 

t  Hie  river  Amo  raos  throng  FloreDoe. 

I  Tba  republica  of  Florenoe,  Flea,  Lucca,  and  Stemia. 

t  The  Genoese  territorj  ii  nckoned  rtrf  popokma ;  bai 
the  towns  and  Tillagea  for  the  moit  pan  Ha  hid  amoog  ll^ 
Appenlne  zocka  and  moontalniL 

I  According  to  ])r.  Burnet's  lystan  of  the  IMqgt. 
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Tbere,  in  white  prospect  from  the  rocky  hill 
Gndual  desoending  to  the  shelter'd  ehore, 
By  me  pioud  Genoa's  marble  turrets  rose. 
And  while  my  genuine  spirit  waxm'd  her  sons, 
Beneath  her  Dorias,  not  unworthy,  she 
Vied  for  the  tiident  of  the  Harrow  seas, 
Ere  Britain  had  yet  open'd  all  the  main. 

'  Nor  be  the  then  triumphant  state  forgot  ;* 
Where,t  posh'd  from  plonder'd  earth,  a  rannant 

stiU 
Inspired  by  me,  through  the  daric  ages  kept 
Of  my  okl  Roman  flame  some  tpnxkM  alive: 
The  seeming  god-bmlt  dtyl  which  my  hand 
Deep  in  the  bosom  fiz'd  of  wondering  seas. 
Astonished  mortals  sailed,  with  pleasing  awe, 
Aroand  the  sea-girt  walls,  by  Keptime  fenced, 
And  down  the  briny  street;  where  on  each  hand, 
Amazing  seen  amid  nnstaUe  waves. 
The  splendid  palace  shines;  and  rising  tides, 
The  green  stqw  marking,  murmur  at  the  door. 
To  this  fair  Gtueen  of  Adrians  stormy  gulf. 
The  mart  of  nations !  long,  obedient  seas 
Roll'd  all  the  treason  of  the  radiant  East 
But  now  no  mon.    Than  one  great  tyrant  worse 
(Whose  shared  oppresuon  lightens,  as  difiVwed,) 
Each  subject  tearing,  many  tyrants  rose. 
The  least  the  proudest    Joined  in  dark  cabaL 
They  jealous,  watchful,  silent,  and  severe, 
Cast  o'er  the  whole  indissoluble  chains : 
The  softer  shaddes  of  luxurious  ease 
They  likewise  added,  to  secure  their  sway. 
Thus  Venice  £sdnter  shines ;  and  Commeroe  thus. 
Of  toil  impatient,  flags  the  drooping  sail. 
Bursting,  besides,  his  ancient  bounds,  he  took 
A  larger  circle  :t  fi>und  another  seat,9 
Opening  a  thousand  ports,  and,  charmed  with  toil. 
Whom  nothing  can  dismay,  fiur  other  sons. 

*  The  mountain  then,  clad  with  eternal  snow, 
Con&s8*d  my  power.  Deep  as  the  rampant  rocks. 
By  Nature  thrown  insuperable  round, 
1  planted  there  a  league  of  fiiendly  states,ll 
And  bade  plain  Freedom  there  ambition  be. 
There  in  the  vale,  where  rural  plenty  Alls, 
From  lakes,  and  meads,  and  furrow'd  fields,  her 

horn, 
Chief,?  where  the  Leman  pure  emits  the  Rhone, 
Rare  to  be  seen !  unguilty  cities  rise, 
Cities  of  brothers  formed :  while  equal  life, 


*  Venice  waa  the  moat  flourishing  city  In  Europe,  with  le- 
gdiil  to  trado  before  the  peaBage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Gape 
flf  Good  Hope  and  America  was  diaooveied. 

t  Those  who  iiod  to  aome  maxahes  to  the  Adriatic  golf, 
from  ilw  desolation  qnaad  over  Italy  by  an  irruption  of  the 
Iluna^  fiiat  founded  there  tliis  faxnous  city,  about  the  b^in- 
itliig  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  Main  Ocean.  i  Great  Britain. 

SwiaB  GaotoM. 

^  Geneva,  eituated  on  Lacus  Lemanoi^  a  amall  state,  but 
•note  pxamiple  of tha  Ueaainffi  of civH  and  religioua  liberty.    I 


Accorded  gracious  with  revcdving  power. 
Maintains  them  free ;  and,  in  their  happy 
Nor  cruel  deed,  nor  misery,  is  known. 
For  valour,  iaith,  and  innocence  of  life, 
Renown'd,  a  rough,  laborious  people,  there, 
Not  only  give  the  dreadful  Alps  to  smile. 
And  press  their  culture  on  retiring  snows ; 
But,  to  firm  order  train'd  and  patient  war. 
They  likewise  know,  beyond  the  nerve  remiss 
Of  uyercenaiy  fiiroe,  how  to  defend 
The  tasteful  little  their  haid  toil  has  eam'd, 
And  the  proud  arm  of  Bourbon  to  defy. 

*  E'en,  cheer'd  by  me,  their  shaggy  mnnTitJimf 
charm. 
More  than  or  Grallic  or  Italian  plains; 
And  sickening  Fancy  oft,  when  absent  long. 
Pines*  to  behold  their  Alpine  views  again; 
The  hollow-winding  stream :  the  vale,  fair  spvaad 
Amid  an  amphitheatre  of  hills ; 
Whence,  vapour-wing'd,  the  sudden  tempeal 

springs: 
From  steep  to  steq>  ascending,  the  gay  train 
Of  fogs,  thick-roll'd  into  romantic  shapes: 
The  Hitting  cloud,  against  the  summit  dadi'd; 
And,  by  the  sun  illumined,  pouring  bright 
A  gemmy  shower;  hung  o'er  amaring  rocks^ 
The  mountain  ash,  and  solemn  sounding  pine : 
The  snow-fed  torrent,  in  white  mazes  tost, 
Down  to  the  dear  ethereal  lake  below: 
And,  high  o'ertopping  all  the  broken  scone, 
The  mountain  fading  into  sky ;  where  shines 
On  winter,  winter  shivering,  and  whose  top 
Licks  from  thdr  cloudy  magazine  the  snows. 

'  From  these  descending,  as  I  waved  my  course 
O'er  vast  Qermania,  the  ferocious  nurse 
Of  hardy  men,  and  hearts  affronting  death, 
I  gave  some  favour'd  citiest  there  to  lift 
A  nobler  brow,  and  through  their  swarming  streets, 
More  busy,  wealthy,  cheerful,  and  alive. 
In  each  contented  face  to  look  my  soul. 

'Thence  the  loud  Baltic  passing,  black  with 
storm. 
To  wintry  Scandanavia's  utmost  bound ; 
There,  I  the  manly  raoe,t  the  parent  hive 
Of  the  mix'd  kingdoms,  form'd  into  a  state 
More  regularly  free.    By  keener  air 
Their  genius  purged,  and  temper'd  hard  by  frost. 
Tempest  and  toil  their  nerves,  the  sons  of  those 
Whoee§  only  terror  was  a  bloodless  death. 
They  wise  and  dauntless,  still  sustain  my  cause. 
Yet  there  I  fix'd  not.    Turning  to  the  south, 
The  whimpering  zephyra  sigh'd  at  my  delay.' 

Here,  with  the  shifted  vision,  burst  my  joy  :- 


*  The  Swiao^  after  having  been  long  afasem  ftnra  their  na- 
tive country,  are  aelzod  with  such  a  violent  derire  of  aeelz^  It 
again,  aa  afiecis  tliem  with  a  Idnd  of  laaguidiing  Indbposiiiai^ 
called  the  Sviias^idaiesai 

t  The  Hans  Towns.    tTladdwedaai   S8eajio(e|{k  95 
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O  the  dear  prospect!  O  majestic  view  I 
Seo  Britain's  empire !  lol  the  watery  vast 
Wide  waves,  diffusing  the  cerulean  plain. 
And  now,  methinks,  like  clouds  at  distance  seen, 
Emerging  white  from  deeps  of  ether,  dawn 
My  kindred  difis,  whence,  wafted  in  the  gale, 
Ineffable,  a  secret  sweetness  breathes. 
Goddess,  ftrgive  !--My  heart,  surprised,  overflows 
With  filial  fondness  for  the  land  you  bless/ 
As  parents  to  a  chiki  complacent  deign 
Approvance,  the  celestial  brightness  smiled; 
Then  thus — *  As  o'er  the  wave  resounding  deep, 
To  my  near  reign,  the  happy  isle,  I  steer'd 
With  easy  wing;  behold!  from  surge  to  surge, 
Stalk'd  the  tremendous  Genius  of  the  Deep. 
Around  him  clouds,  in  mingled  tempest,  hung; 
Thick  flashing  meteors  crown'd  his  starry  head ; 
And  ready  thunder  redden'd  in  his  hand. 
Or  from  it  stream'd  compress'd  the  gloomy  cloud. 
Where'er  he  look'd,  the  trembling,  waves  recoil'd. 
He  needs  but  strike  the  conscious  flood,  and  shook 
From  shore  to  shore  in  agitation  dire, 
It  works  his  dreadful  will.    To  me  his  voice 
(JJke  that  hoarse  blast  that  round  the  cavern  howls, 
Miz'd  with  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  main,) 
Address'd,  began — "  By  Fate  commission'd,  go, 
My  Sister-Goddess  now,  to  yon  bless'd  isle, 
Henceforth  the  partner  of  my  rough  domain. 
All  my  dread  walks  to  Britons  open  lie. 
Those  that  refulgent,  or  with  rosy  mom. 
Or  yellow  evening,  flame ;  those  that,  profuse, 
Drunk  by  equator  suns,  severely  shine; 
Or  those  that,  to  the  pdes  approaching,  rise 
En  billows  rolling  into  Alps  of  ice. 
E'en,  yet  untouch'd  by  daring  keel,  be  theirs 
The  vast  Pacific;  that  on  other  worlds, 
Their  future  conquest,  rolls  resounding  tides. 
Long  I  maintain'd  inviolate  my  reign ; 
Nor  Alexanders  me,  nor  Cssars  braved. 
Still,  in  the  crook  of  shore,  the  coward  sail 
Till  now  low  crept;  and  peddling  commerce  ply'd 
Between  near  joining  lands.    For  Britons,  chief. 
It  was  reserved,  with  star-directed  prow. 
To  dare  the  middle  deep,  and  drive  assured 
To  distant  nations  through  the  pathless  main. 
Chief,  for  their  fearless  hearts  the  glory  waits, 
Long  months  from  land,  while  the  black  stormy 

night 
Around  them  rages,  on  the  groaning  mast 
With  unahook  knee  to  know  their  giddy  way ; 
To  sing,  unquell'd,  amid  the  lashing  wave; 
To  laugh  at  danger.    Theirs  the  triumph  be. 
By  deep  Invention's  keen  pervading  eye. 
The  heart  of  Courage,  and  the  hand  of  Toilp 
Each  conquer'd  ocean  staining  with  their  blood, 
Instead  of  treasure  robb'd  by  ruffian  war. 
Round  social  earth  to  circle  fidr  exchange, 
And  bind  the  nations  in  a  golden  chain. 
To  these  I  honour'd  stoop.    Rushing  to  fight 


A  race  of  men  behold !  whose  daring  deeds 
Will  in  renown  exalt  my  nameless  plains 
O'er  those  of  fabling  earth,  as  hers  to  mine 
In  terror  yield.    Nay,  could  my  savage  heait 
Such  glories  check,  tiieir  unsubmitting  soul 
Would  all  my  fury  brave,  my  tempest  cUmb, 
And  might  in  spite  of  me  my  kingdom  force." 
Here,  waiting  no  reply,  the  shadowy  power 
Eased  the  dark  sky,  and  to  the  deeps  retum'd : 
While  the  loud  thunder  rattling  from  his  hand, 
Auspicious,  shook  opponent  GaUia's  shore. 

'  Of  this  encounter  glad,  my  way  to  land 
I  quick  pursued,  that  from  the  smiling  sea 
Received  me  joyous.    Loud  acclaims  were  heard 
And  music,  more. than  mortal,  warbfing,  fill'd 
With  pleased  astonishment  the  labouring  hind, 
Who  for  a  while  the  unfinish'd  furrow  lefl, 
And  let  the  listening  steer  forget  his  toil. 
Unseen  by  grosser  eye,  Britannia  breathed, 
And  her  atrial  train,  these  sounds  of  joy. 
For  of  old  time,  nnce  first  the  rushing  flood. 
Urged  by  almighty  power,  this  &vour'd  isle 
Tum'd  flashing  firom  the  continent  aside. 
Indented  shore  to  shore  responsive  still. 
Its  guardian  she~>the  Goddess,  whose  staid  eye 
Beams  the  dark  azure  of  the  doubtful  dawn. 
Her  tresses,  like  a  flood  of  soften'd  light 
Through  clouds  imbrown'd,  in  waving  circles  play. 
Warm  on  her  cheek  sits  Beauty's  brightest  rose, 
Of  high  demeanour,  stately,  shedding  grace 
With  every  motion.    Full  her  rising  chest; 
And  new  ideas,  firom  her  finish'd  shape, 
Charm'd  Sculpture  taking  might  improve  her  art 
Such  the  fair  Guardian  of  an  isle  that  boasts. 
Profuse  as  vernal  blooms,  the  fairest  damos. 
High  shining  on  the  promontory's  brow. 
Awaiting  me,  she  stood ;  with  hope  inflamed, 
By  my  mixed  spirit  burning  in  her  sons. 
To  firm,  to  polish,  and  exalt  the  state. 

'  The  native  Grenii,  round  her,  radiant  smiled. 
Courage,  of  soft  deportment,  aspect  calm, 
Unboastful,  suffering  long,  and,  till  provoked. 
As  mild  and  harmless  as  the  sporting  child ; 
But,  on  just  reason,  once  his  fuxy  roused, 
No  lion  springs  more  eager  to  his  prey : 
Blood  is  a  pastime ;  and  his  heart,  elate. 
Knows  no  depressing  fear.    That  Virtue  known 
By  the  relenting  look,  whose  equal  heart 
For  others  feels,  as  for  another  self; 
Of  various  name,  as  various  objects  wake, 
Warm  into  action,  the  kind  sense  within  : 
Whether  the  blameless  poor,  the  nobly  maim'd, 
The  lost  to  reason,  the  declined  in  life. 
The  helpless  young  that  kiss  no  mother's  hana. 
And  the  gray  second  infancy  of  age, 
She  gives  in  public  funilics  to  live, 
A  sight  to  gladden  Heaven!  whether  she  stanu* 
Fair  beckoning  at  the  hospitable  gate, 
And  Inds  the  stranger  take  repose  and  ^ : 
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Whether,  to  solace  honeirt  Uboar,  she 
Rejoices  those  that  make  the  land  rejoice: 
Or  whether  to  Philosophy,  and  Arts, 
(At  once  the  basis  and  the  finish'd  pride 
Of  goremment  and  life)  she  spreads  her  hand ; 
Nor  knows  her  gift  profuse,  nor  seems  to  know, 
Doubling  her  bounty,  that  she  gives  at  all. 
Justice  to  these  her  awful  presence  j<Hn*d, 
The  mother  of  the  state!  no  k>w  revenge, 
No  turHd  passbns  in  her  breast  ferment : 
Tender,  serene,  compassionate  of  vice, 
As  the  last  wo  that  can  afflict  mankiiid, 
She  punishment  awards;  yet  of  the  good 
More  piteous  still,  and  of  the  suffering  whole, 
Awards  it  firm.    So  fidr  her  just  decree, 
That,  in  his  judging  peers,  each  on  himself 
Pronounces  his  own  doom.    O  happy  land ! 
Where  reigns  alone  this  justice  of  the  free  1 
Mid  the  bright  group  Sincerity  his  front, 
Diffusive,  reared;  his  pure  untroubled  eye 
The  fount  of  truth.  The  thoughtful  Power,  apart, 
Now,  pemdve,  cast  on  earth  his  fix'd  regard, 
Now,  touched  celestial,  launched  it  on  the  sky. 
The  Grenius  he  whence  Britain  shines  supreme, 
The  land  of  light,  and  rectitude  of  mind, 
lie,  too,  the  fire  of  fancy  feeds  intense. 
With  all  the  train  of  passions  thence  derived : 
Not  kindling  quick,  a  noisy  transient  blaze. 
But  gradual,  silent,  lasUng,  and  profound. 
Near  him  Retirement,  pointing  to  the  shade, 
And  Independence  stood:  the  generous  pair, 
That  simple  life,  the  quiet-whispering  grove, 
And  the  still  raptures  of  the  free-bom  soul. 
To  cates  prefer  by  Virtue  brought,  not  earned, 
Proudly  prefer  them  to  the  servile  pomp, 
And  to  the  heart-embitter'd  joys  of  slaves. 
Or  should  the  latter,  to  the  public  scene 
Demanded,  quit  hb  silvan  friend  awhile ; 
Nought  can  his  firmness  shake,  nothing  seduce 
His  zeal,  still  active  for  the  commonweal; 
Nor  stormy  tyrants,  nor  corruption's  tools, 
Foul  ministers,  dark-working  by  the  force 
Of  secret-sapping  gold.    All  their  vile  arts. 
Their  shameful  honours,  their  perfidious  gifts, 
lie  greatly  scorns;  and,  if  he  must  betray 
His  plundered  countiy,  or  his  power  resign, 
A  moment's  parley  were  eternal  shame: 
Illustrious  into  private  life  again. 
From  dirty  levees  he  unstain'd  ascends, 
And  firm  in  senates  stands  the  patriot's  ground, 
Or  draws  new  vigour  in  the  peaceful  shade. 
Aloof  the  bashfVd  virtue  hovcr'd  coy. 
Proving  by  sweet  distrust  distrusted  worth. 
Rough  Labour  dosed  the  train :  and  in  his  hand 
Rude,  callous,  sinew-swell'd,  and  black  with  toil. 
Came  manly  Indignation.    Sour  he  seems. 
And  more  than  seems,  by  lawless  pride  aasail'd; 
Yet  kind  at  heart,  and  just,  and  generous,  there 
No  vengeance  luiks,  no  pale  insidious  gall : 


Even  in  the  very  luxury  of  rage, 

He  softening  can  foigive  a  gallant  fiie ; 

The  nerve,  support,  and  gkwy  of  the  land 

Nor  be  Religion,  rational  and  free. 

Here  pass'd  in  silence;  whose  enraptmed  eye 

Sees  Heaven  with  earth  connected,  hninaii  Cfaugi 

Link'd  to  divine :  who  not  fitmn  servile  fear. 

By  rights  for  some  weak  tyrant  inoenfle  fb, 

The  God  of  Love  adores,  but  from  a  heart 

Efiuring  gladness,  into  pleasing  awe 

That  now  astonish'd  swells,  now  in  a  cafan 

Of  feariess  confidence  that  smiles  aeateat' 

That  lives  devotion,  one  continual  hymn. 

And  then  most  grateful,  when  Heaven's  IxkibIt 

most 
Is  right  enjoy'd.    This  ever  cheerfii]  Power 
O'er  the  raised  drde  ray'd  superior  day. 

*  I  joy'd  to  join  the  Virtues,  whence  my  xaga 
O'er  Albion  was  to  rise.    Each  cheering  eech. 
And,  like  the  cireHng  planets  feom  the  eon. 
All  borrovring  beams  from  me,  a  beightea'daeal 
Impatient  fired  us  to  commence  our  toils^ 

Or  [deasares  rather.    Long  the  pungent  time 
Pass'd  not  in  mutual  hails;  but,  through  the  luA 
Darting  our  light,  we  shone  the  fqgs  away. 

*  The  Virtues  conquer  with  a  single  look. 
Such  grace,  such  beauty,  such  victorious  fight, 
Live  in  their  presence,  stream  in  every  glanoe^ 
That  the  soul  won,  enamoor'd,  and  refined, 
Grows  their  ovm  image,  pure  ethereal  fiama 
Hence  the  foul  Demons,  that  oppose  our  n^gn. 
Would  still  firom  us  dduded  mortals  wrap; 
Or  in  gross  shades  they  drown  the  visoal  lay. 
Or  by  the  fegs  of  prejudioe,  where  mix 
Falsehood  and  truth  confounded,  foil  the  sense 
With  vain  refracted  images  of  bliss. 

But  chief  around  the  court  of  fiatter'd  kin^ 
They  roD  the  dusky  rampart,  wall  o'er  wall 
Of  darkest  pile,  and  with  their  thickest  shade 
Secure  the  throne.    No  savage  Alp,  the  den 
Of  wolves,  and  bears,  and  monstrous  things  ob* 

scene, 
That  vex  the  swain,  and  waste  the  country  luon^ 
Protected  lies  beneath  a  deeper  doud. 
Yet  there  we  sometimes  send  a  searching  ray. 
As,  at  the  sacred  opening  of  the  mom. 
The  prowling  race  retire;  so,  pierced  severe^ 
Before  our  potent  blaze  these  Demons  fly. 
And  all  their  woriu  dissolve— ^-the  whu^iez'd  tale, 
That,  like  the  fabling  Nile,  no  fountain  knows, 
Fair-feced  Deceit,  whose  wily  consdoos  eye 
Ne'er  looks  direct  The  tongue  that  licks  the  dml^ 
But,  when  it  safely  dares,  as  prompt  to  sting: 
Sm^pth  crocodile  Destruction,  whose  fell  tean 
Ensnare.    The  Janus-face  of  courtly  Pride ; 
One  to  superiors  heaves  subnussive  eyes, 
On  hapless  w<Nrth  the  other  scowls  disdain : 
Cheeks  that  for  some  weaf  tenderness,  alone, 
Some  viitwHis  slip  can  wear  a  blush.  The  kogt 
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Piofiuie,  when  midniglit  bowls  dkdose  tha  heart, 
At  starving  Virtue,  and  at  Virtue's  fools. 
Determined  to  be  broke,  the  plighted  faith; 
Nay  more,  the  godless  oath,  that  knows  no  ties. 
Softpbuzzing  Slander ;  aUky  moths,  that  eat 
An  honest  name.    The  harpy  hand,  and  maw, 
Of  avaricious  Luxury;  who  makes 
The  throne  his  shelter,  venal  laws  his  fort, 
A  nd,  his  service,  who  betrays  his  king. 
'  Now  turn  your  view,  and  mark  firom  Celtic* 

night 
To  present  grandeur  how  my  Britain  rose. 

*Bold  were  those  Britons,  who,  the  careless  sons 
Of  Nature,  roam'd  the  forestrbounds,  at  once 
Their  verdant  city,  high-embowering  fane, 
And  the  gay  circle  of  their  woodland  wars : 
For  by  the  Druidt  taught,  that  death  but  shiils 
The  vital  scene,  they  thai  prime  fear  despised; 
And,  prone  to  rush  on  steel,  disdain'd  to  spare 
An  ill  sAved  life  that  must  again  return. 
Erect  from  Nature's  hand,  by  tyrant  force, 
And  still  more  tyrant  custom,  unsubdued, 
Man  knows  no  master  save  creating  Heaven, 
Or  such  as  choice  and  common  good  ordain. 
This  general  sense,  with  which  the  nations  I 
Promiscuous  fire,  in  Britons  bum'd  intense. 
Of  future  times  prophetic.    Witness,  Rome, 
Who  saw'st  thy  Cssar,  from  the  naked  land. 
Whose  only  fort  was  British  hearts,  repell'd, 
To  seek  Pbarsalian  wreaths.    Witness,  the  tdl. 
The  blood  of  ages,  bootless  to  secure, 
Beneath  an  empire's^  yoke,  a  stubborn  isle, 
Disputed  hard,  and  never  quite  subdued. 
The  I*]orth§  remain'd  untouched,  where  those  who 

scom'd 
To  stoop  retired;  and,  to  their  keen  elSbri 
Ylekling  at  last,  recdl'd  the  Ronum  power. 
In  vain,  unable  to  sustain  the  shock. 
From  sea  to  sea  desponding  legions  raised 
The  wall  iaunense,U  and  yet,  on  summer's  eve. 
While  sport  his  lambkins  round,  the  shepherd's 

gaze. 
Continual  o'er  it  burst  the  northern  storm,ir 
As  often,  check'd,  receded;  threatening  hoarse 
A  swift  return.    But  the  devouring  flood 
No  more  endured  control,  when,  to  support 
The  last  remains  of  empire,**  was  recall'd 


*  Grest  Britain  wbm  peopled  by  the  Cdtte  or  Gtnia 

t  Tlje  Druida^  among  dia  ancient  Gauls  aod  Briunu^  bad 
itiacaie  and  direction  of  all  reUgious  matton. 

z  The  Roman  empin. 

i  Caledonia,  inhabited  by  the  ScoCa  and  Flcts;  whither  a 
fieat  many  Britona^  who  nonld  not  aabmlt  to  the  Romania 
leitred. 

IThe  wan  oTSeverai^  built  upon  Airian^  nonpoK,  which 
iflB  for  eighty  milea  quite  acrov  the  country,  from  the  month 
«the  Tjw  to  Solway  Frith. 

V  fmiptionfl  of  the  Scots  and  Picta 
The  Roman  empire  being  misvalily  torn  I7  the  oonhem 
'35  8t2 


The  weary  Roman,  and  the  briton  lay 
Unnerved,  exhausted,  spiritless,  and  sunk. 
Great  proof!  how  men  enfeeble  into  slaves. 
The  sword*  behind  Mm  flash'd;  before  him  roar'di 
Deaf  to  his  woes,  the  deep.    Forlorn,  arouna 
He  roll'd  his  eye,  not  sparkling  ardent  flame, 
As  when  Caractacust  to  battle  led 
Silurian  swains,  and  Boadiceat  taught 
Her  raging  troops  the  miseries  of  slaves. 
'  Then  (sad  relief!)  from  the  bleak  coast,  tha* 
hears 
The  Gferman  ocean  roar,  deep-blooming,  strong, 
And  yellow-hair'd,  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  came. 
He  came  imfdored,  but  came  with  other  aim 
Than  to  protect :  for  conquest  and  defence 
SuflSces  Uie  same  arm.    With  the  fierce  race 
Pour'd  in  a  fresh  invigorating  stream. 
Blood,  where  unquell'd  a  mighty  spirit  gbw'd. 
Rash  war,  and  perilous  battle,  their  delight; 
And  immature,  and  red  with  glorious  wounds, 
Unpeaceful  death  their  choice :  deriving  thence 
A  right  to  feast,  and  drain  inmiortal  bowls. 
In  Odin's  hall;f  whose  blazing  roof  resounds 
The  genial  uproar  of  those  shades,  who  fall 
In  desperate  fight,  or  by  some  brave  attempt; 
And  though  more  polish'd  times  the  martial  creed 
Disown,  yet  still  the  fearless  habit  lives. 
Nor  were  the  surly  gifts  of  war  their  all. 
Wisdom  was  likewise  theirs,  indulgent  laws, 
The  calm  gradations  of  art-nursing  peace. 
And  matchless  orders,  the  deep  basu  still 


nation^  Britain  was  for  ever  abandoned  by  the  Romans  in  ths 
year  426  or  427. 

'  The  Britons  applying  to  JEtiue  the  Roman  geoenl  ftr  a» 
sistance^  thus  exprened  their  misenbie  condilioo>— "W« 
imow  not  which  way  to  turn  u&  The  Barbarians  dxlv<»u|  ts 
aea,  and  the  sea  forces  us  bock  to  the  Barbarians;  betwMli 
which  we  have  only  the  choice  of  two  deaths^  either  tp  bS 
swaOo^'Bd  up  by  the  wavea^  or  butcliered  by  the  sword." 

t  King  of  tlM  fiilorea,  famous  for  hla  great  exploits^  and  ae> 
counted  the  beat  geneiral  Great  Britain  liSd  ever  produced. 
The  Silurea  were  esteemed  the  brevest  and  most  powerftd 
of  all  the  Britona:  they  inhabited  Hcrefordslure,  Badnanhir^ 
Brecknockaliire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Glamorganahhe. 

}  Queen  of  the  Iceni. 

I  It  is  certain,  that  an  opinion  was  flzed  and  general  among 
them  (the  Gotlis)  tliat  death  was  but  the  entrance  into  another 
life ;  that  all  men  who  lived  lazy  and  unactive  lirei^  and  died 
natural  deaths^  by  aicknesB  or  by  age,  went  into  vast  caves  un> 
der  ground,  all  daric  and  miry,  full  of  nolaomecrwturee  usual 
to  auch  {daces,  and  there  for  ever  groveled  in  encMee  ai*acL 
and  misery.  On  the  oontrary,  all  who  gave  thoneelvos  so 
warlike  aoiona  and  enterpriSBfl^  to  the  conquest  of  their  neigh< 
bouxs  and  the  daughter  of  their  enemiea^  and  died  in  baitiek 
or  of  violent  deaths  upon  bold  adventures  or  reeotutiona^  wont 
Immediately  to  the  vast  hall  or  palace  of  Odin,  their  god  of 
war,  who  eternally  kept  open  house  for  all  such  gueeus  whus 
they  were  entertained  at  infinite  tableii^  In  perpetual  feaAs  and 
mirth,  carousing  hi  bowls  made  of  the  akuDs  of  their  enomtaa 
they  had  slain ;  according  to  the  number  of  whom,  eveiy  oos 
hi  theae  mansions  of  ideasore  was  the  most  honoumd  and  bssr 

Sir  WUHam  TtrnpUT^  Ettaif  on  Arsie  l^fm 
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On  which  aioeiidi  mj  British  xogn.    Untamed 
To  the  re6ning  subtleties  of  slaves, 
They  brought  a  happy  government  along; 
Fonn'd  by  that  freedom,  which  with  secxet  voice, 
Impartial  Nature  teaches  all  her  sons, 
And  which  oi  dd  through  the  whole  Scythian 
I  strong  inspired.    Monarchical  their  statc^ 
But  prudently  confined,  and  mingled  wise 
Of  each  harmonious  power :  only,  too  much, 
Imperious  war  into  their  rule  infused, 
Prevail'd    their   General-King,  and    Chieftain- 
Thanes. 

'  In  many  a  field,  by  dvil  fury  stain'd, 
Bled  the  discordant  Heptarchy;*  and  bng 
(Educing  good  from  ill)  the  battle  gioan'd; 
Ere,  blood-cemented,  Anglo-Saxon  saw 
Egbertt  and  Peace  on  <u)e  united  throne. 

'  No  sooner  dawn'd  the  fair  disclosing  calm 
Of  brighter  days,  when  lo  1  the  North  anew, 
With  stormy  nations  black,  on  England  pour'd 
Woes  the  severest  e'er  a  people  felt 
The  Danish  Raven,t  lured  by  annual  prey. 
Hung  o'er  the  land  ihceasanL    Fleet  on  fleet 
Of  barbarous  pirates  unremitting  ton 
The  miserable  coast    Before  them  stalk'd, 
Far  seen,  the  Demon  of  devouring  Flame; 
Rapine,  and  Murder,  allvrith  blood  bemear'd, 
Without  or  ear,  or  eye,  or  feeling  heart; 
While  close  behind  them  march'd  the  sallow 

Power 
Of  desolating  Famine,  who  delights 
In  grass-grown  cities,  and  in  desert  fields; 
And  purple -spotted  Pestilence,  by  whom 
E'en  Friendship  scared,  in  sickening  horror  sinks 
Each  social  sense  and  tenderness  of  life. 
Fixing  at  last,  the  sanguinary  race, 
Spread,  from  the  Humber'e  oud  resounding  shoie 
To  where  the  Thames  devolves  his  gentle  maze, 
And  with  superior  arm  the  Saxon  awed. 
But  Superstition  first,  and  monkish  dreams, 
And  monk-diiected  cbister-soeking  kings. 
Had  eat  away  his  vigour,  eat  away 
His  edge  of  Courage,  anddepress'd  the  soul 
Of  conquering  Freedom,  which  he  once  respired. 
Thus  cruel  agespas^'d;  and  rare  appeared 
White-mantled  Peace,  exulting  o'er  the  vale. 
As  when,  with  Alfred,!  from  the  wiUs  she  came 


'  The  seven  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo- Saxona^  considered  as 
being  united  into  one  common  government,  under  a  general 
1u  chief  or  monarcli,  and  by  the  means  of  an  assembly  gcne- 
n\  or  wiitcnagcmot, 

t  Eg'oert,  KliiS  of  Wesecz,  whc^  after  having  reduced  all  the 
mlier  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  under  his  dominion,  was 
ihu  fmt  king  of  England. 

;  A  famous  Danish  standard  was  called  Reafan,  or  Raven. 
1  he  Danes  imagined  that,  before  a  battle,  the  Raven  wrought 
spon  this  standard  clapt  its  wings  or  hung  down  its  head,  in 
liken  of  rictory  or  defeat. 

«  Alfred  the  Great,  renowned  In  war  and  no  leas  lamous 


To  policed  cities  and  proterted  pin  ins 
Thus  by  degrees  the  Saxon  empoesunk. 
Then  set  entire  in  Hastings^  bloody  field. 

"  Compendious  war!  (on  Britain's  gioiy  bcni 
So  fate  ordain'd)  in  that  decisive  day. 
The  haughty  Norman  seized  at  onoe  an  isle. 
For  which,  throogh  many  a  century,  in  vain. 
The  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  had  toil'd  and  bled. 
Of  Gothic  nations  this  the  final  bmaft; 
And,  mix'd  the  genius  of  these  peofde  aD, 
Their  virtues  mix'd  in  one  exalted  stream. 
Here  the  rkh  tide  of  English  blood  grew  friU. 

*  Awhile  my  Spirit  slept;  the  land  awhile, 
Afirigfated,  drtoop'd  beneath  despotic  ragei. 
Instead  of  Edward'st  ecpial  gentle  laws, 
The  furious  victor's  partial  wiU  pievailU 
All  prastiate  lay ;  and,  in  the  secret  shade, 
Deep  stong  but  fearful  Indignation  gnaeh'd 
His  teeth.    Of  freedom,  property,  despofl'd, 
And  of  their  bulwark,  arms;  wkh  castles  croah^ 
With  ruffians  quaiter'd  o'er  the  bridled  land ; 
The  shivering  wietches,  at  the  curfewt  aoQnc^ 
Dejected  shrunk  into  their  sordid  beds, 
And,  through  the  monmftil  gloom  of  andenltiinBi 
Mused  sad,  or  dreamt  of  better.    E'en  to  feed 
A  tyrant's  idle  wpoti  the  peasant  starved: 
To  the  wild  herd,  the  pasture  of  the  tame^ 
The  cheerful  hamlet,  spiiy  town,  was  given^ 
And  the  brown  fiyrest§  nmghen'd  wide  anond. 

'  But  this  so  dead,  so  vile  submission,  hong 
Endured  not.   Gathering  force,  my  gradual  Hann 
Shook  off  the  mountain  of  tyrannic  sway. 
Unused  to  bend,  impatient  of  control, 
Tyrants  themselves  the  eommoa  tyrant  cheeked. 
The  Church,  by  kings  intractable  and  fiooe. 
Denied  her  portion  of  the  plundcr'd  state, 
Or  tempted,  by  tiie  timofons  and  weak. 
To  gain  new  ground,  first  taught  thdr  rapine  law 
The  Barons  next  a  nobler  league  began. 
Both  those  of  English  and  of  Norman  race, 
In  one  fraternal  nation  blended  now, 
The  nation  of  the  Free !  press'd  by  a  bandil 


In  peace  for  hb  many  ezoeUent  InsUtuiionB,  poniculaiiy  ilui 
<tf  joricfl. 

'  The  battle  of  Bastingi^  In  which  BaioU  11.  tlie  last  of  tb« 
Saxon  klngi^  was  slain,  and  WllUam  the  Oonqoerar  mad* 
himself  master  of  England. 

t  Edward  ni,  the  Confessor,  whoicdaccd  the  West  Saxon. 
Mercian,  and  Danish  laws  into  one  boily ;  whidi  from  *J)ai 
time  became  common  to  all  England  under  the  name  o.' 
"The  Laws  of  Edward." 

*  Tlie  Curfew-BeD  (from  the  FVeoch  Couvreftu)  whk:a 
was  rung  every  night  at  eight  of  the  dock,  to  warn  the  Ei^- 
lish  to  put  out  their  ilits  and  candles,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
severe  fina 

§  The  New  Forest  In  Hampshire;  to  nval»  which,  \h 
country  for  above  thirty  miles  in  compass  was  laid  waste. 

I  On  the  5lh  of  June,  1215^  King  John,  n^  by  the  Oarocsc 
Runncmede,  signed  the  Great  Charter  ul  liberties  or  Mag: 
Chona. 
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Of  PatnoU,  ardent  as  the  mmimer'i  noon 
That  looks  delighted  on,  the  tyrant  see  I 
Mark!  how  with  feign'd  alacrity  he  bears 
H«s  strong  reluctance  down,  his  dark  revenge, 
And  gives  the  Charter,  by  which  life  indeed 
Becomes  of  price^  a  glory  to  be  man. 

'  Through  thie,  and  throagh  sooceeding  reigns 
affirm*d 
These  long-contested  rights,  the  wholesome  winds 
Of  Opposition*  hence  began  to  blow, 
And  oilen  since  have  lent  the  country  life. 
Bcfixre  their  breath  Corruption's  insect-blights, 
The  darkening  clouds  of  evil  counsel  fly; 
Or  should  they  sounding  swell  a  putrid  court, 
A  pestilential  ministry,  they  purge. 
And  ventilated  states  renew  their  bloom. 

'  Though  with  the  tempered  Monarchy  here 
mix'd 
Aristocratic  sway,  the  People  still, 
Flatter'd  by  this  or  that  as  interest  lean'd. 
No  Ml  protection  knew.    For  me  reserved, 
And  ibr  my  Commons,  was  that  glorious  turn. 
They  crown'd  my  first  attempt,  in  senatest  rose 
The  fort  of  Freedom !    Stow  till  then,  alone, 
Had  work'd  that  general  liberty,  that  soul 
Which  generous  nature  breathes,  and  which, 

when  left 
By  me  to  bondage,  was  corrupted  Rome, 
I  through  the  northern  nations  wide  diffused. 
Hence,  many  a  people,  fierce  with  freedom,  rush'd 
From  the  rude  iron  regions  of  the  North. 
To  Libyan  deserts  svrarm  protruding  swarm. 
And  pour'd  new  spirit  through  %  slavish  world. 
Vet  o'er  these  Gotiiic  states,  the  King  and  Chiefs 
Retained  the  high  prerogative  of  war. 
And  with  enormous  property  engrossM 
The  mingle  power.    Bilkt  on  Britannia^*  shore 
Now  present,  I  to  raise  my  reign  began 
By  raising  the  Democracy,  the  third 
And  broadest  bulwark  of  the  guarded  state. 
Then  was  the  full  the  perfect  plan  disclosed 
Of  Britain's  matchless  constitution,  miz'd 
Of  mutual  checking  and  supporting  powers. 
King,  Lords,  and  Conmions;  nor  the  name  of  firee 
Deserving,  while  the  vassal-many  droop'd: 


*  The  leagTM  fiirmed  by  the  Baroiu^  during  the  leign  of 
John,  in  the  year  1213,  was  the  lint  confederacy  made  in 
England  tai  defence  of  the  nation's  interest  afpiinat  the  Icing. 

(  The  Commom  are  generally  thought  to  have  been  jBnt 
represented  m  Pariiament  towards  the  end  of  Henry  the 
Third's  reign.  To  a  Parliament  called  in  the  year  1264,  each 
county  was  ordered  to  send  four  Icnigbta^  as  representatives 
of  their  respective  shiies:  and  to  a  perilamoit  called  Intlie 
^isrfiiUowing,  eadt  coonty  was  oidered  to  sand,  as  their  re- 
pnaeotatives^  two  kni^us,  and  each  city  and  borough  as 
many  dtizens  and  burgesses,  Till  then,  hisunry  makes  no 
mention  of  them ;  whence  a  very  strong  argument  may  be 
dsnm,  to  fix  the  oilgtaial  of  the  Hoasa  of  GgmmoBS  to  that 


For  since  the  moment  of  Jie  whole  they  form, 
So,  as  depressed  or  raised,  the  balance  they 
Of  public  welfare  and  of  glory  cast. 
Mark  from  this  period  the  continual  proof. 

*  When  Kings  of  narrow  genius,  minion-nd, 
Neglecting  faithful  worth  f  )r  fawning  slaves; 
Proudly  regardless  of  the'r  people's  plaints, 
And  poorly  passive  of  insultiiig  foes; 
Double,  not  prudent,  obstinate,  not  firm. 
Their  mercy  fear,  necessity  their  f«u#h; 
Instead  of  generous  fire,  presumptuous,  hot, 
Rash  to  resolve,  and  slothful  to  perform; 
Tyrants  at  once  and  slaves,  imperious,  moan 
To  want  n^fmcious  joining  shamefhl  waste; 
By  counseb  weak  and  wicked,  easy  roused 
To  paltry  schemes  of  absdute  command, 

To  seek  their  splendour  in  their  sure  disgrace. 
And  in  a  broken  ruin'd  people  wealth: 
When  such  o'ercast  the  state,  no  bond  or  love. 
No  heart,  no  soul,  no  unity,  no  nerve. 
Combined  the  loose  disjointed  puUic,  k)st 
To  fame  abroad,  to  happiness  at  home. 

*  But  when  an  Edward*  and  a  Henryt  breathed 
Through  the  charmed  whole  one  all-exerting  soul: 
Drawn  sympathetic  from  his  dark  retreat, 
When  wide-attracted  merit  round  them  glow'd : 
Then  counsels  just,  extensive,  generous,  firm. 
Amid  the  maze  of  state,  determined  kept 

Some  rulmg  point  in  view:  when,  on  the  stock 
Of  public  good  and  glory  grafted,  spread 
Their  palms,  their  laurels;  or,  if  thence  they  stray  VI, 
Swift  to  return,  and  patient  of  restraint : 
When  regal  state,  pre-eminence  of  place, 
They  scom'd  to  deem  pre-eminence  of  ease, 
To  be  luxurious  drones,  that  only  i^ 
The  busy  hive:  as  in  distinction,  power, 
Indulgence,  honour,  and  advantage,  first  j 
When  they  too  claim'd  in  virtue,  danger,  toil, 
Superior  rank;  with  equal  hand  prepa^ 
To  guard  the  subject,  and  to  quell  the  foe: 
When  such  with  me  their  vital  influence  shed, 
No  muttered  grievance,  hopeless  sigh,  was  heard; 
No  foul  distrust  through  wary  senates  ran, 
Confined  their  bounty,  and  their  ardour  quenchM: 
On  aid,  unquestbn'd  liberal  aid  was  given : 
Safe  in  their  conduct,  by  their  valour  fired. 
Fond  where  they  led  victorious  armies  rush'd ; 
And  Cressy,  Poitiers,  Agincourtt  proclaim 
What  Kings  supported  by  almighty  Love, 
And  People  fired  with  liberty,  can  do. 

'  Be  veil'd  the  savage  reigns,§  when  kindred  ra^e 
The  numerous  once  Plantagenets  devoured, 
A  race  to  vengeance  vow'd!  and,  when  oppressed 
By  private  feuds,  almost  extinguish'd  lay 


Edward  m. 


t  Henry  v. 
t  The  lamous  battles  gained  by  the  £ai<ish  over  tb"  Fraachi 
S  Dtiring  the  civil  wan  hntwizt  j-    uiiiliflr  -  ^  crk  and 
Tjnrwatftr 
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M.J  qaiTering  flame.  But,  in  the  next,  behold ! 

A  cautious  tyrant*  lend  it  ml  anew. 

Proud,  dark,  Bus^ncious,  brooding  o*er  his  gold, 

As  how  to  fix  his  throne  he  jealous  cast 

His  crafty  views  around;  pierced  with  a  ray, 

Which  on  his  timid  mind  I  darted  fiill. 

He  mark'd  the  Barons  of  excessive  sway, 

At  pleasure  making  and  unmaking  kings  ;t 

And  hence  to  crush  these  petty  tyrants,  plann'd 

A  law,t  that  let  them  by  the  silent  waste 

Of  luxury,  their  landed  wealth  diffuse, 

And  with  that  wealth  their  implicated  power. 

By  soft  degrees  a  mighty  change  ensued, 

E'en  working  to  this  day.   With  streams,  deduced 

From  these  diminish'd  floods,  the  country  smiled. 

As  when  impetuous  from  the  snow-heap'd  Alps, 

To  vernal  suns  relenting,  pours  the  Rhine; 

While,  undivided,  oft,  with  wasteful  sweep, 

He  foams  along;  but  through  Batavian  meads, 

Branched  into  fair  canals,  indulgent  flows; 

Waters  a  thousand  fields;  and  culture,  trade, 

Towns,  meadows,  gliding  ships,  und  villas  mix*d, 

A  rich,  a  wondrous  landscape  rises  round. 

His  furious  son,§  the  soul  enslaving  chain,0 

Which  many  a  doting  venerable  age 

Had  link  by  link  strong  twisted  round  the  land, 

Shook  off.    No  longer  could  be  borne  a  power, 

From  Heaven  pretended,  to  deceive,  to  void 

Each  solemn  tie,  to  plunder  without  bounds, 

To  curb  the  generous  soul,  to  fool  mankind; 

And,  wild  at  last,  to  plunge  into  a  sea 

Of  blood  and  horror.    The  returning  light, 

That  firat  through  WicklifflT  streak'd  the  piiestly 

gloom. 
Now  bufat  m  open  day.    Bared  to  the  blaze. 

Forth  from  the  haunts  of  Superstition**  crawled 

Her  motley  sons,  fantastic  figures  all ; 

And,  wide  dispersed,  their  useless  fetid  wealth 

In  graceful  labour  bloom'd,  and  fruits  of  peace. 

'  Trade,  join'd  to  these,  on  every  sea  displayed 

A  daring  canvass,  pour'd  with  every  tide 

A  golden  flood.    From  other  worldstt  were  roll'd 

The  guilty  glittering  stores,  whose  fatal  charms. 

By  the  plain  Indian  happily  despised, 

Yet  work'd  his  wo ;  and  to  the  blissful  groves. 

Where  Nature  lived  herself  among  her  sons, 

And  Innocence  and  Joy  for  ever  dwelt. 

Drew  rage  unknown  to  pagan  climes  before. 


Henry  VIL 

f  ThA&inouaEail  of  Warwick,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
L  and  Edward  IV.  was  called  the  *Klng  Maker.' 
t  Permitting  the  Barons  to  alienate  their  lancb. 
$  Henry  VOL  I  Of  papal  domlnioa 

1  John  Widdil^  doctor  of  divinity,  wbo^  towards  the  dose 
oC  the  fourteenth  century,  published  doctrines  very  contrary 
W  those  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  particularly  denying  the 
papa,  authority.  His  fbUowen  grew  voiy  numerous  and 
icaUedLoUaida 
r*  flupprarion  of  monaateilsa. 
*r  The  Soanlsh  Wc«  Indlea 


The  worst  the  zeal-inflamed  bariiaziaii 
Be  no  such  horrid  commerce,  Britain,  tbine! 
But  want  for  want,  with  mutual  aid,  sftipplj. 
'The  Commons  thus  enrich'd,  and   powviiri 

grown. 
Against  the  Barons  weigh'd.    EUiza  then. 
Amid  these  doubtful  motions,  steady,  gave 
The  beam  to  fix.    She!  like  the  aecxet  Eje, 
That  never  closes  on  a  guarded  woild. 
So  sought,  so  mark'd,  so  seised  the  pinUic  good, 
That  self-supported,  without  one  ally. 
She  awed  her  inward,  quell'd  her  ciicluig  ftea 
Inspired  by  me,  beneath  her  sheltering  aim. 
In  spite  of  raging  universal  sway^ 
And  raging  seas  repress'd,  the  Belgie  ttatei^ 
My  bulwark  on  the  continent,  aroee. 
Matchless  in  all  the  spirit  of  her  daja ! 
With  confidence,  unbounded,  feaikaa  love 
Elate,  her  fervent  people  waited  gay. 
Cheerful  demanded  the  long  thieaten'd  fleetjt 
And  dash*d  the  pride  of  Spain  around  tlwir  isla 
Nor  ceased  the  British  thunder  hen  to  lage: 
The  deep,  redaim'd,  obey'd  its  awftd  call; 
In  fire  and  smoke  Iberian  ports  involved. 
The  trembling  foe  even  to  theoentze  shook 
Of  their  new  conquered  worid,  and,  •fc^ft-*^ 

stole 
By  veering  winds  their  Indian  tieasoie  home. 
Meantime,  Peace,  Plenty,  Justice,  Sdeooe^  Ait^ 
With  softer  laureb  crowned  her  bappj  mgiL 
As  yet  undrcumscribed  the  legai  power, 
And  wild  and  vague  prerogi^^^  xemain'd; 
A  wide  voracious  gulf,  where  swaDoWdoft 
The  helpless  subject  lay.    This  to  xednoe 
To  the  just  limit  was  my  great  eflfi>rt 

*  By  means  that  evil  seem  to  narrow  man, 
Superior  Beings  work  their  mystie  will : 
From  storm  and  trouble  thus  a  settled  calm, 
At  last,  effulgent,  o'er  Britannia  smiled. 
'  The  gathering  tempest,  Heaven-oommisaunU 

came. 
Came  in  the  prinoe,t  who,  drunk  with  flalteiji 

dreamt 
Hjs  vain  pacifie  counsels  ruled  the  worid ; 
Though  scom'd  abroad,  bewikler'd  in  a  maie 
Of  firuitless  treaties ;  while  at  home  enslaved. 
And  by  a  vrorthless  crew  insatiate  drain'd, 
He  lost  his  people's  confidence  and  love: 
Irreparable  loss !  whence  crowns  become 
An  anxious  burden.    Years  inglorious  pasi'd: 
Triumphant  Spain  the  vengeful  draught  enjo/d. 
Abandon'd  Fredericks  pined,  and  Rakigh  Ued. 

*The  dombdon  of  the  house  of  Awtria. 

fnw  Spanish  Annada.  Baptaasyi^  that  after  praper]nM> 
sores  had  been  takeiv  the  enemy  was  axpeded  vkh  «iHa» 
mon  alacrity. 

t  James  L 

I  Bedar  FsladiiB,  and  who  had  been  cbosen  Kfay  of  Bafa»> 
mla,  bat  was  stripped  of  all  hisd'mivtns  and  dignfths  bf 
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But  nothing  that  to  these  iutemal  broib, 
That  Taxioodr,  he  b»gan ;  while  lawless  sway 
He,  with  his  slavish  Doctors,  tried  to  rear 
On  metaphysic,*  on  enchanted  ground, 
And  all  the  mazy  quibbles  of  the  schools: 
As  if  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  the  worst, 
Heaven  had  mankind  in  vengeance  only  made. 
Vain  the  pretence!  not  so  the  dire  effect, 
The  fierce,  the  foolish  discordt  thence  derived, 
That  tears  the  countiy  still,  by  party  rage 
Arsi  ministerial  clamoor  kept  aUve. 
In  action  weak,  and  for  the  wordy  war 
Best  fitted,  faint  this  prince  pursued  his  daim: 
Content  to  teach  the  subject  herd,  how  great, 
How  sacred  he!  how  despicable  they! 

*  But  his  unyielding  sont  these  doctrines  drank. 
With  all  a  bigot's  rage;  (who  never  damps 
By  reasoning  hb  fiie)  and  what  they  taught, 
Warm,  and  tenacious,  into  practice  push'd. 
Senates,  in  vain,  thdr  kind  restrunt  applied: 
The  more  they  struggled  to  support  the  laws, 
His  justice-dreading  ministers  the  more 
Drove  him  beyond  their  bounds.    Tired  with  the 

check 
Of  faithful  Love,  and  with  the  flattery  pleased 
Of  fabe  designing  GKnIt,  the  fountain§  he 
Of  Public  Wisdom  and  of  Justice  shut. 
Wide  moum'd  the  land.    Straight  to  the  voted 

aid 
Free,  conlial,  large,  of  never  fidling  source. 
The  illegal  imposition  {bllow'd  harsh, 
With  execratbn  given,  or  ruthless  squeezed 
From  an  insulted  people,  by  a  band 
Of  the  worst  ruffians,  those  of  tyrant  power. 
Oppression  walk'd  at  large,  and  pour'd  abroad 
Her  unrelenting  train:  informers,  spies. 
Bloodhounds,  that  sturdy  Freedom  to  the  grove 
Pursue ;  projectors  of  aggrieving  schemes. 
Commerce  to  load  for  unprotected  seas,il 
To  sell  the  starving  many  to  the  few,ir 
And  drain  a  thousand  ways  the  exhausted  land. 
E'en  from  that  place,  whence  heaUng  Peace  should 

flow. 
And  Gro^  truth,  inhuman  bigots  shed 
Their  poison**  round;  and  on  the  venal  bench, 
Instead  of  justice,  party  held  the  scale. 
And  violence  the  sword.    Afflicted  years, 
Too  patient,  feU  at  last  their  vengeance  fiilL 


the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  whilo  James  the  FiiM,  his  ftlher-in- 
bw,  beir«  amuaed  from  tlma  to  time,  eiySeavomed  to  mediate 

a  peace. 

*  The  moMtroofl  and  tiU  then  unheard-of  doctrines  of  divine 
Indefeasible  hereditary  right,  paasiye  obedience,  Ac 

t  The  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory.  ♦Charieel 

SFSBriiamenla.  I  Ship-money.         TMonopoiies. 

"  The  raging  High-Church  sermona  of  theae  times,  tnsplr* 
ing  a  spirit  of  elaviah  aubmiaaion  to  the  court,  and  of  bitter 
penecution  agaimt  thoes  whom  they  cail  Church  and  State 
PmitUML 


*  Mid  the  low  murmurs  of  submissive  fear 
And  mingled  rage,  my  Hamdben  raised  his  voiof 
And  to  the  laws  appcal'd ;  the  laws  no  more 
In  judgment  sat,  behoved  some  other  car. 
When  instant  from  the  keen  resentive  North, 
By  long  oppression,  by  religion  roused, 
The  guardian  army  came.    Beneath  its  wing 
Was  call*d,  though  meant  to  furnish  hostile  aid^ 
The  moip  than  Roman  senate.    There  a  flame 
Broke  out,  that  clear'd,  consumed,  renew'd  the 

land. 
In  deep  motion  hurl'd,  nor  Greece,  nor  Rome 
Indignant  bursting  from  a  tyrant's  chain. 
While,  full  of  me,  each  agitated  soul 
Strung  every  nerve,  and  flamed  in  every  eye, 
Had  e'er  beheld  such  light  and  heat  combined ! 
Such  heads  and  hearts !  such  dreadful  zeal,  led  on 
By  calm  majestic  wisdom,  taught  its  course 
What  nuisance  to  devour;  such  wisdom  fired 
With  unabating  zeal,  and  aim'd  sincere 
To  cfear  the  weedy  state,  restore  the  laws. 
And  for  the  future  to  secure  their  sway. 

'  This  then  the  purpose  of  my  mildest  sons. 
But  man  is  blind.    A  nation  once  inflamed 
(Chief,  should  the  breallft  of  factions  fury  blow. 
With  the  wild  rage  of  mad  enthusiast  swell'd) 
Not  easy  cools  again.    From  breast  to  breast, 
From  eye  to  eye,  the  kindling  passions  mix 
In  heighten'd  blaze;  and,  ever  wise  and  just 
High  Heaven  to  gracious  ends  directs  the  storm. 
Thus  in  one  conflagration  Britain  wrapt, 
And  by  Confusion's  lawless  sons  deapoii'd, 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  thundering  to  the 

ground. 
Successive,  rush'd — Lo  1  from  their  ashes  rose. 
Gay  beaming  radiant  youth,  the  Phoenix  Stat^* 

*  The  grievous  yo&e  of  vassalage,  the  yoke        v 
Of  privat0  life,  lay  by  those  flames  dissolved ; 
And,  from  the  wasteful,  the  luxurious  king,t 
Was  purchased  t  that  which  taught  the  young  to 

bend. 
Stronger  restored,  the  Commons  tax'd  the  whole, 
And  built  on  that  eternal  rock  their  power. 
The  Crown,  of  its  hereditary  wealth 
Despoil'd,  on  senates  more  dependent  grew. 
And  they  more  frequent,  more  assured.  Yet  lived, 
And  in  full  vigour  spread  that  bitter  root, 
The  passive  doctrines,  by  their  patrons  first. 
Opposed  ferocious,  when  they  touch  themselves 

'  This  wild  delusive  cant;  the  rash  cabal 
Of  hungry  courtiers,  ravenous  for  prey; 
The  bigot,  restless  in  a  double  chain 
To  lind  anew  the  land;  the  constant  need 
Of  finding  faithless  means,  of  shifting  forma, 
And  flattering  senates,  to  supply  his  waste, 
These  tore  some  moments  firom  ihe  careless  prinee. 


*  At  the  Restomtlon. 
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And  in  his  breast  ai^rakod  the  kindred  plan. 
By  dangcroufl  loftneM  long  he  mined  lUa  way; 
By  rubtle  arts,  dissimulating  deep; 
By  sharing  what  comiption  showered,  profiue; 
By  breathing  wide  the  gay  licentious  plague, 
And  pleasing  manners,  fitted  to  deceive. 

'  At  last  subsided  the  delirious  joy, 
On  whose  high  billow,  from  the  saintly  reign,    • 
The  nation  drove  too  far.    A  pension'd  king. 
Against  his  country  bribed  by  Gallic  gold ; 
The  Port*  pernicious  sold,  the  Scylla  since 
And  fell  Chaiybdis  of  the  British  seas; 
Freedom  attack'd  abroad,t  with  surer  blow 
To  cut  it  off  at  home ;  the  saviour  leagnet 
Of  Europe  broke;  the  progress  e'en  advanced 
Of  universal  Bway,S  which  to  reduce 
Such  seas  of  blood  and  treasure  Britain  cost; 
The  millions,  by  a  generous  people  given. 
Or  squander'd  vile,  or  to  corrupt,  disgrace. 
And  awe  the  land  with  forces  II  not  their  own. 
Employ'd;  the  dariing  church  heifelf  betray 'd; 
All  these,  broad  glaring,  oped  the  general  eye, 
And  waked  my  spirit,  the  resisting  soul. 

'  Mild  was,  at  first,  antyialf  ashamed,  the  check 
Of  senates,  shook  from  the  fimtastic  dream 
Of  absolute  submissbn,  tenets  vile  I 
Which  slaves  would  blush  to  own,  and  which  re- 
duced 
To  practice,  always  honest  nature  shock. 
Not  e'en  the  mask  removed,  and  the  fierce  front 
Of  tyranny  disclosed;  nor  trampled  laws; 
Nor  sei2ed  each  badge  of  freedom  IT  through  the 

land; 
Nor  Sidj\ey  bleeding  for  the  impublish'd  page ; 
Nop  on  the  bench  atowcd  corruption  placed, 
And  murderous  rage  itself^  ia  Jefieries'  form;** 
Nor  endless  acts  of  arbitrary  power. 
Cruel,  and  false,  could  raise  the  public  arm. 
Distrustful,  scattered,  of  combining  chiefs 
Devoid  and  dreading  blind  rapacious  war. 
The  patient  public  turns  not,  till  impell'd 
To  the  near  verge  of  ruin.    Hence  I  roused 
The  bigot  king,tt  and  hurried  &ted  on 
His  measures  immature.    But  chief  his  zeal, 
Out-fiaming  Rome  herself,  portentous  scared 
The  troubled  nation:  Mary's  horrid  days 
To  fancy  bleeding  rose,  and  the  dire  glare 
Of  Smithfield  lighten'd  in  its  eyes  anew. 
Yet  ffllence  reign'd.    Each  on  another  scowFd 
Rueful  amazement,  pressing  down  his  rage : 
As,  mustering  vengeance,  the  deep  thunder  frowns. 


*  Dunkirk. 

I  The  war  in  conjunction  with  Fmnoe^  a^inat  die  Datch. 
^  The  Triple  Alliance.  I  Under  Lewis  XIV. 

i  A  standing  armj  niaed  withottl  the  consent  of  padia- 
■vent, 
f  rhe  chanera  of  oorpontiaosi  "  Judge  Jefierksi 

*  UdmII 


Awfully  still,  waiting  the  high  oommana 
Tospring.  Straight  from  liiscountiy  Europe  aavsJ, 
To  save  Britannia,  lo!  my  darling  son, 
Than  hero  more!  the  patriot  of  mankind! 
Immortal  Nassau  come.    I  hush'd  Che  deqi 
By  demons  roused,  and  bade  the  Ustod  winfifl,* 
Still  shifting  as  behoved,  with  various  breath, 
Waft  the  deliverer  to  the  Icmgtng  shore. 
See !  wide  alive,  the  foaming  ehannelt  btight 
With  swelling  sails,  and  all  the  pride  of  war, 
Delightful  view!  when  justice  draws  th«  wtnrd: 
And  mark!  diffusing  ardent  soul  around. 
And  swest  contempt  of  death.  My  streainiag  fia^  t 
E'en  adverse  navieal  bleas'd  the  binding  gilsi, 
Kept  down  the  glad  acclaim,  and  silent  jofd. 
Arrived,  the  pomp,  and  not  the  waste  of  arma 
Hii  progress  mark'd.    The  fitint  opposiiig  hoatr 
For  once  in  yielding  their  best  vietorj  finindi 
And  by  desntion  proved  exalted  faith: 
While  his  ther  bloodless  oonquert  of  the  heart. 
Shouts  without  groan,  and  triumph  without  war 

'  Then  dawn'd  the  period  destined  to  ooofine 
The  surge  of  wild  prerogatiTe,  to  raise 
A  mound  restraining  its  imperious  rage, 
And  bid  the  raving  deep  no  fiurther  flow 
Nor  were,  without  that  fence,  the  ■wallow'd  atate 
Better  than  Belgian  plains  without  tbdr  dykes, 
Sustaining  weighty  seas.    This,  often  saved 
By  more  than  human  hand,  the  public  saw, 
And  seized  the  white-wing'd  moment    Fleaaedf 

to  yield 
Destructive  power,  a  wise  heroic  prince*^ 
E'en  lent  his  aid — Thrice  happy !  did  they  know 
Their  happiness,  Britannia's  bounded  kings. 
What  though  not  theirs  the  boast,  in  dungeon 

glooms, 
To  plupgsbold  freedom;  or,  to  oiieeiklN  wilds^ 
To  drive  him  firom  the  ooidial  face  of  ftiend ; 
Or  fierce  to  strike  him  at  the  midnight  hour. 
By  mandate  blind,  not  justice,  that  delights 
To  dare  the  keenest  eye  of  open  day. 


*  Tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  poange  to  BTghtiW^  tboqgh 
his  fleet  had  been  atflnidtapenad  bv  a  aorm,  was  aAerwank 
extremely  &vouradby  several  changes  of  wind. 

1  Rapin,  In  his  Uiatory  o<'Kngland«— The  thiid  of  Novein. 
her  the  fleet  entered  Uie  Ctumnel,  and  lay  by  between  Calaia 
and  Dover,  to  atay  for  «ne  ahipa  that  wera  behind.  Here  the 
Prince  called  a  council  of  war.  It  Is  eaay  to  imagine  what  a 
gkirious  abow  thi  fleet  made.  Five  or  six  hundred  dilps  in 
ao  narrows  channel,  end  both  the  EngUah  and  French  ahocea 
covered  with  numberieea  speciaton^  are  no  conunoo  bI^l 
For  my  part,  who  waa  llien  on  board  the  fleet,  I  own  Itamek 
me  exirexnel  J. 

t  The  Prince  placed  himaelf  In  the  main  body,  canylnga 
flag  with  Engllah  coloun,  and  their  hlghneaae^  arms  sunooad- 
ed  with  thia  motto,  'The  Protesiam  Religion  and  the  Ubar< 
tiea  of  England  ;*  and  underneath  the  motto  of  the  hooss  of 
Nasaau, ' Je  Maintiendni,'  I  will  roaintala— JZopjn. 

t  The  Engliflh  fleet.  I  The  kingla  aftny. 

1  Bj  the  Bill  of  Rlghn  and  die  Act  of  SoeoaaksL 

••  William  m. 
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What  Uiongh  no  glory  to  control  the  laws, 

And  make  injuiiouB  «r«U  their  only  rule, 

They  deem  it    What  though,  tools  of  wanton 

power, 
PestiferouB  armies  swarm  not  at  their  call 
What  though  they  give  not  a  relentless  crew 
Of  civil  furies,  proud  oppression's  fangs! 
To  tear  at  pleasure  the  dejected  land, 
With  starving  labour  pampering  idle  waste. 
To  dothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  wipe 
The  guiltless  tear  fiom  kme  afliiction's  eye; 
To  raise  hid  merit,  set  the  alluring  light 
Of  TJitae  high  to  view ;  to  nourish  arts, 
Direct  the  thunder  of  an  injured  state, 
Make  a  whole  glorious  people  sing  for  joy, 
Bless  humankind,  and throughthedownwarddepth 
Of  future  times  to  spread  that  better  sun 
Wlucfa  lights  up  British  «oul:  lor  deeds  like  these. 
The  dazzling  fidr  career  unbounded  lies; 
While  (still  superior  bliss!)  the  dark  abrupt 
Is  kindly  barr'd,  the  precipice  of  ill. 
O  iuxury  divine!  O  poor  to  this, 
Ye  giddy  glories  of  despotic  thrones  I 
By  this,  by  this  indeed,  is  imaged  Heaven, 
By  boundless  gtx)d  without  the  power  of  iU. 

'  And  now  behold!  exalted  as  the  cope 
That  swells  immense  o'er  many-peopled  earth, 
And  like  it  free,  my  fabric  stands  complete. 
The  palace  of  the  laws.    To  the  four  heavens 
Four  gates  impartial  thrown,  unceasing  crowds. 
With  kings  themselves  the  hearty  peasant  mix'd, 
Pour  urgent  in.    And  though  to  diflerent  ranks 
Responsive  place  belongs,  yet  equal  spreads 
The  sheltering  roof  o'er  ail;  while  plenty  flows, 
And  glad  contentment  echoes  round  the  whole. 
Ye  floods  descend !  Ye  winds,  confirming,  blow! 
Nor  outward  tempest,  nor  corrosive  fisQe, 
Nought  but  the  fekm  undermining  hand 
Of  dark  corruption,  can  its  frame  dissolve, 
Ajid  lay  the  toil  of  ages  in  the  dust.' 


PART  V. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

CONTENTS. 

The  author  addrawes  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  marking  the 
bappineaand  giandenr  of  Great  Britain,  asariain;  fhnn  her 
lofloenoe.  She  resuineB  her  dlscoune,  and  pdrta  out  the 
chief  Virtues  which  are  necoaaaiy  to  maintain  her  establish' 
meat  tliere.  Recommenda  as  ita  last  oroamem  and  ^.nishing, 
Sdencea^  Fine  Arta,  and  Public  Worioi.  The  encoomgenMnt 
of  these  urged  from  the  example  of  France^  though  under  a 
ietpoAc  goTommeot.  The  whole  condudee  with  a  prospect 
of  fttUue  dmes^  giren  by  the  Goddeea  of  Liberty:  xiJa  d> 
scribed  by  the  author,  as  it  passes  in  vlsloa  before  liiiiL 


HcRE  interposing,  as  the  GoddMs  paused; — 
*0  bkss'd  BiitanTiial  in  thy  iL^reucc  Uess'd, 


Thou  guardian  of  mankind!  whence  spring,  ojoat. 
All  human  grandeur,  happiness,  aiul  fame, 
For  toil,  by  thcc  protracted,  feels  no  painj 
The  poor  man's  lot  with  milk  and  honey  flows; 
And,  gilded  with  thy  rays,  even  death  looks  gav. 
Let  other  lands  the  potent  blessings  boast 
Of  more  exalting  suns.    Let  Asia's  woods, 
Untended  yield  the  vegetable  fleece: 
And  let  the  little  insect-artist  form, 
On  higher  life  intent,  its  silken  tomb. 
Let  wondering  rocks,  in  radiant  birth,  disclose 
The  various  tinctured  children  of  the  sun. 
From  tho  prone  beam  let  more  delidous  fruits, 
A  flavour  drink,  that  in  one  piercing  taste 
Bids  each  combine.    Let  Gallic  vineyards  burst 
With  floods  of  joy;  with  mild  bnl.^iamic  juice 
The  Tuscan  olive.    Let  Arabia  breathe 
Her  spicy  gales,  her  vital  gums  distil. 
Turbid  with  gold,  let  southern  rivers  flow 
And  orient  floods  draw  soft,  o'er  pearls,   theii 

'  maze. 
Let  Afric  vaunt  her  treasures;  let  Peru 
Deep  in  her  bowels  her  own  ruin  breed. 
The  yellow  traitor  that  her  bliss  betray'd, — 

Unequal'd  bliss aid  to  unequal'd  rage ! 

Yet  nor  the  gorgeous  East,  nor  golden  South, 
Nor,  in  full  prime,  that  new  discover'd  world. 
Where  flames  the  falling  day,  in  wealth  and  pnuasi 
Shall  with  Britannia  vie ;  while,  Groddcss,  she 
Derives   her   proiso    from  thee,   her   matchless 

charms. 
Her  hearty  fruits  the  hand  of  fircedom  own; 
And  warm  with  culture,  her  thick  clustenng 

fields 
Prolific  teem.    Eternal  verdure  ciowna 
Her  meeds;  her  gardens  smile  eternal  spring. 
She  gives  the  hunter-horse,  unquell'dby  toil, 
Ardent,  to  rush  into  the  rapid  chaso: 
She,  whitening  o'er  her  downs,  diffusive,  pours 
Unnumber'd  flocks:  she  weaves  the  fleecy  robe, 
That  wraps  the  nations:  she,  to  lusty  droves. 
The  richest  pasture  spreads;    and,  hers,  deep' 

wave 
Autumnal  seas  of  pleasing  plenty  round. 
These  her  delights:  and  by  no  baneful  herb, 
No  darting  tiger,  no  grim  lion's  glare, 
No  fierce  descending  wolf,  no  serpent  roll'd 
In  spires  immense  progressive  o'er  the  land, 
Disturb'd.    Enlivening  these,  add  cities,  full 
Of  wealth,  of  trade,  of  cheerful  toiling  crowds. 
Add  thriving  fowns;  add  villages  and  farms, 
Innumerous  sow'd  along  the  lively  vale. 
Where  bold  unrival'd  peasants  happy  dweE: 
Add  ancient  scats,  vrith  venerable  oaks 
Embosom'd  high,  while  kindred  floods  below 
Wind  through  the  mead;  and  those  of  modmi 

hand. 
More  pompous,  add,  that  splendid  shine  afiir. 
Need  I  her  limpi4  lakes,  her  risers  name^ 
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Where  iwann  the  finny  racel    Thee,  chief,  O 

Thames! 
On  whose  each  tide,  glad  with  returning  sails, 
Flows  in  the  mingled  harvest  of  mankind! 
And  thee,  thou  Severn,  whose  prodigious  swell, 
And  waves,  resounding,  imitate  the  maini 
Why  need  I  name  her  deep  capacious  ports. 
That  point  around  the  world?  and  why  her  seas? 
All  ocean  is  her  own,  and  every  land 
To  whom  her  ruling  thunder  ocean  bears. 
She  too  the  mineral  feeds:  the  obedient  lead, 
The  warlike  iron,  nor  the  peaceful  less. 
Forming  of  life  art-civilized  the  bond; 
And  that*  the  Tyrian  merchant  sought  of  old, 
Not  dreaming  then  of  Britain's  brighter  fiime. 
She  rears  to  freedom  an  imdauntcd  race. 
Compatriot  zealous,  hospitable,  kind. 
Hers  the  warm  Cambrian :  hers  the  lofty  Scot 
To  hardship  tamed,  active  in  arts  and  arms, 
Fired  with  a  restless,  an  impatient  flame, 
That  leads  him  raptured  where  ambition  calls: 
And  English  merit  hers;  where  meet,  combined, 
Whate'erhigh  fancy,  sound  judicious  thought, 
An  ample,  generous  heart,  undrooping  soul, 
And  firm  tenacious  valour  can  bestow. 
Great  nurse  of  fruits,  of  flocks,  of  commerce,  she! 
Grreat  nurse  of  men!  by  thee,  O  Gtoddess,  taught, 
Her  old  renown  1  trace,  disclose  her  source 
Of  wealth,  of  grandeur,  and  to  Britains  sing 
A  strain  the  Muses  never  touch'd  before. 

*  But  how  shall  this  thy  mighty  kingdom  stand? 
On  what  unyielding  base?  howfinish'd  shine?' 

At  thu  her  eye,  collecting  all  its  fire, 
Beam'd  more  than  human ;  and  her  awful  voice, 
Majestic  thus  she  raised:  '  To  Britons  bear        * 
This  closing  strain,  and  with  intenser  note 
liOud  let  it  sound  in  their  awaken'd  ear: 

'  On  virtue  can  alone  my  kingdom  stand. 
On  public  virtue,  every  virtue  join'd. 
For,  lost  this  social  cement  of  mankind, 
The  greatest  empires,  by  scarce-felt  degrees. 
Will  moulder  soft  away;  till,  tottering  loose, 
They,  prone'  at  last,  to  total  ruin  rush. 
(Jnbless'd  by  virtue,  government  a  league 
Becomes,  a  circling  junto  of  the  great, 
To  rob  by  law;  religion  mild,  a  yoke 
To  tame  the  stooping  soul,  a  trick  of  state 
To  mask  their  rapine,  and  to  share  the  prey. 
What  are,  without  it,  senates;  save  a  face 
Of  consultation  deep  and  reason  free, 
While  the  determined  voice  and  heart  axe  sold? 
What  boasted  freedom,  save  a  sounding  name? 
And  what  election,  but  a  market  vile 
Of  slaves  self-barter'd?  Virtue!  without  thee, 
There  is  no  ruling  eye,  no  nerve,  in  states; 
War  has  no  vigour,  and  no  safety  peace: 
E'en  ]Ustice  warps  to  inrty,  laws  o^^press 
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Wide  through  the  land  their  weak  pmlection  ftai% 
First  broke  the  balance,  and  then  soom'd  tlis 

sword. 
Thus  nations  sink,  society  dissolves; 
Rapine  and  guile,  and  violence  break  kxw^ 
Everting  life,  and  turning  bve  to  gall; 
Man  hates  the  fJux  of  man,  and  Indian  woods 
And  Libya's  hissing  sands  to  him  are  tame. 

'  By  those  three  virtues  be  the  frame  raatein'd 
Of  British  fireedom;  independent  life; 
Integrity  in  office;  and,  o'er  all 
Supreme,  a  passion  for  the  aMnmonweaL 

*  Hail!  Independence,  hail!  Heaven's  next  best 
gift, 
To  that  of  life  and  an  immortal  soul! 
The  life  of  life  I  that  to  the  banquet  high 
And  sober  meal  gives  taste;  to  the  bow'd  loof 
Fair-dream'd  repose,  and  to  the  cottage  channa. 
Of  public  fireedom,  hail,  thou  secret  sooice: 
Whose  streams,  firom  every  quarter  ooofliient, 

form 
My  better  Nile,  that  nurses  human  life. 
By  rills  from  thee  deduced,  irriguous,  fisd, 
The  private  field  looks  gay,  with  nature'^  wealth 
Abundant  flows,  and  blooms  with  each  deli|^ 
That  nature  craves.    Its  happy  master  thetv^ 
The  only  finseman,  walks  his  pl^wng  round: 
Sweet-featured  peace  attending;  feariess  troth; 
Firm  resolution ;  goodness,  blessing  all 
That  can  rejoice;  contentment,  surest  firieod; 
And,  still  firesh  stores  from  nature's  book  dsoved. 
Philosophy,  companion  ever  new. 
These  cheer  his  rural,  and  sustain  or  fiie^ 
When  into  action  call'd,  his  busy  houia. 
Meantime  true  judging  moderate  desires, 
Economy  and  taste,  combined,  direct 
EBs  clear  affairs,  and  from  Hohawhing  fiends 
Secure  his  little  kingdom.    Nor  can  those 
Whom  fortune  heaps,  without  these  virtues  reach 
That  truce  with  pain,  that  animated  ease. 
That  self-enjoyment  springing  from  within; 
That  independence  active  or  retired, 
Which  make  the  soundest  bliss  of  man  below: 
But  lost  beneath  the  rubbish  of  their  means. 
And  drain'd  by  wants  to  nature  all  unknown, 
A  wandering,  tasteless,  gaily  wretched  train, 
Though  rich,  are  beggars,  and   though  noUe, 
slaves. 

'  Lo!  damn'd  to  wealth,  atwhatagroas  eipeiue 
They  purchase  disappointment,  paiu,  and  shame. 
Instead  of  hearty  hospitable  cheer, 
Seel  how  the  hall  with  brutal  riot  flows; 
While  in  the  fi>aming  flood,  fermenting,  steqp'd 
The  country  maddens  into  party  rage 
Mark!  those  disgraceful  piles  of  wood  and  stone, 
Those  parks  and  gardens,  where,  his  hauntu  be» 

trimm'd, 
And  nature  by  presumptuous  art  oppress'd, 
The  woodland  genius  mourns.  See  J  the  full  boud 
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That  stoams  difgust,  and  bowls  that  give  no  joj ; 
N'o  truth  invited  there,  to  feed  the  mind; 
Nor  wit,  the  wino-rejoidng  reason  quaffii. 
Hark!  how  the  dome  with  insolence  resounds, 
With  those  retain'd  by  vanity  to  scare 
Repose  and  friends.    To  tyrant  fashion,  mark ! 
The  costly  worahip  paid,  to  the  broad  gaze 
Of  fools.    From  stiU  deluave  day  to  day, 
Licd  on  eternal  round  of  lying  hope, 
See !  self-abandon'd,  how  they  roam  adrift, 
Dashed  o*er  the  town,  a  miserable  wreck! 
Then  to  adore  some  warbling  eunuch  tum'd| 
'With  Midas'  oars  they  crowd;  or  to  the  bus 
Of  masquerade  unblushing:  or,  to  show 
Their  scorn  of  nature,  at  the  tragic  scene 
They  mirthful  sit,  or  prove  the  comic  true. 
But,  chief,  behold !  around  the  rattling  board, 
The  dvil  robbers  ranged ;  and  e*en  the  fair, 
The  tender  fair,  each  sweetness  laid  aside, 
As  fierce  for  plunder  as  all-lioensed  troops 
In  some  sack'd  dty.    Thus  dissolved  their  wealth. 
Without  one  generous  luxury  dissdved, 
Or  quartered  on  it  many  a  needless  want^ 
At  the  throng'd  levee  bends  the  venal  tribe; 
With  fidr  but  faithless  smiles  each  vamish'd  o*er. 
Each  smooth  as  those  that  mutually  deceive, 
And  for  their  falsehood  each  despising  each;    ^ 
Till  shook  their  patron  by  the  wintry  winds, 
Wide  flies  the  wither'd  shower,  and  leaves  him 

bare. 
O  far  superior  Afric's  sable  sons. 
By  merchant  pilfered,  to  these  willing  slaves ! 
And  rich,  as  unsqueezed  favourite,  to  them, 
Is  he  who  can  his  virtue  boast  alone! 

*  Britons!  be  firm ! — ^nor  let  conniption  sly 
Twine  roudft  jsur  heajtt  indisi»luble  chains  1 
The  steel  iif  Brutus  burst  the  grosser  bonds 
By  Gcsar  cast  o'er  Rome;  but  still  remain'd 
The  soft  enchanting  fetters  of  the  mind, 
And  other  Cssam  rose.    Determined,  hold 
Your  independence;  for,  that  once  destroyed, 
Unfounded,  Freedom  is  a  morning  dream, 
That  flits  atrial  from  the  spreading  eye. 

*  Forbid  it,  Heaven!  that  ever  I  need  urge 
Integrity  in  office  on  my  sons ! 

Inculcate  common  honour ^not  to  rob 

And  whom  t — the  gracious,  the  confiding  hand. 
That  lavishly  rewards')  the  toiling  poor. 
Whose  cup  with  many  a  bitter  drop  is  mix'd ; 
The  guardian  public;  every  fibce  they  see, 
And  every  fnend;  nay,  in  efiect  themselves. 
As  in  familiar  life,  the  villain's  fate 
Admits  no  cure ;  so,  when  a  desperate  age 
At  this  arrives,  I  the  devoted  race 
Indignant  spurn,  and  hopeless  soar  away. 

*  But,  ah  too  little  known  to  modem  timesl 
Be  not  the  noblest  passion  past  unsung; 
That  ray  peculiar,  flrom  unbounded  love 
Efluied,  which  kindles  the  heroie  soul; 
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Devotion  to  the  public.    Glorious  flame  I 
Celestial  ardour!  in  what  unknown  worlds, 
Profusely  scatter'd  through  the  blue  immense, 
Hast  thou  been  blessing  myriads,  since  in  RontOi 
Old  virtuous  Ronie,  so  many  deathless  names 
From  thee  their  lustre  drew  ]  since,  taught  by  that, 
Their  poverty  put  splendour  to  the  blush. 
Pain  grew  luxurious,  and  e'en  death  delight  t 
O  wilt  thou  ne'er,  in  thy  long  period,  look, 
With  blaze  direct,  on  this  my  last  retreat  1 

'  'Tis  not  enough,  from  ^If  right  understood 
Reflected,  that  thy  rays  inflame  the  heart: 
Though  virtue  not  dkdains  appeals  to  self. 
Dreads  not  the  trial;  all  her  joys  are  true, 
Nor  is  there  any  real  joy  save  hers. 
Far  less  the  tepid  the  declaiming  race. 
Foes  to  corruption,  to  its  wages  friends, 
Or  those  whom  private  passions,  for  a  while, 
Beneath  my  standard  list ;  can  they  suffice 
To  raise  and  fix  the  glory  of  my  rdgn  1 

'  An  active  flood  of  universal  love 
Must  swell  the  breast.    First,  in  eflfusion  wide, 
The  restless  spirit  roves  creation  round 
And  seizes  every  being:  stronger  then 
It  tends  to  life,  whate'er  the  kindred  search 
Of  bliss  allies :  then,  more  collected  still, 
It  urges  human  kind;  a  passion  grown, 
At  last,  the  central  parent  public  calls 
Its  utmost  eflbrt  forth,  awakes  each  sense. 
The  comely,  grand,  and  tender.    Without  this 
This  awful  pant,  shook  from  sublimer  powers 
Than  those  of  self,  this  Heaven-infused  delight, 
This  moral  gravitation,  rushing  prone 
To  press  the  public  good,  mj  syrtem  ioon, 
Traverse,  to  several  selfish  centres  drawn, 
Will  reel  to  ruin :  while  for  ever  shut 
Stand  the  bright  portals  of  desponding  fame. 

*  From  sordid  self  shoot  up  no  shining  deeils, 
None  of  those  ancient  lights,  that  gladden  eaitk 
Give  grace  to  being,  and  arouse  the  brave 
To  just  ambition,  virtue's  quickening  fire ! 
Life  tedious  grows,  and  idly  bustling  round, 
Fill'd  up  with  actions  animal  and  mean, 
A  diill  gazette !  The  impatient  reader  scorns 
The  poor  historic  page;  till  kindly  comes 
Oblivion,  and  redeems  a  people's  shame. 
Not  so  the  times  when,  emulation-stung, 
Ghreece  shone  in  genius,  science,  and  in  arts, 
And  Rome  in  virtues  dreadful  to  be  told! 
To  Uve  was  glory  then !  and  charm'd  mankm<i^ 
Through  the  deep  periods  of  devolving  time, 
Those, raptured, copy;  these,  astonish'd,  read. 

'  True,  a  corrupted  state,  with  every  vice 
And  every  meanness  foul,  this  passion  dampii 
Who  can,  unshock'd,  behold  the  cruel  eve^ 
The  pale  inveigling  smile?  the  ruffian  fiont  I 
The  wretch  abandon'd  to  relentless  sel( 
Equally  vile  if  miser  or  profuse  1 
Powers  not  of  God,  assiduous  to  corrupt  I 
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The  fell  deputed  tyrant,  who  devoan 
The  poor  and  weak  *  at  distance  from  redrew? 
Deliiious  faction  heUowing  loud  my  namel 
The  false  fair-seeming  patriot's  hollow  boast  1 
A  race  resolved  on  bondage,  fierce  for  chains^ 
My  sacred  rights  a  merchandize  alone 
Esteeming,  and  to  vrotk  their  feeder's  will 
By  deeds,  a  horror  to  mankind,  prepared, 
As  were  the  dregs  of  Romulus  of  old  ] 
Who  these  indeed  can  nndetesting  see  V* 
But  who  unpityingl  to  the  generous  eye 
Distress  is  virtue;  and,  though  self-betray'd, 
A  people  struggling  with  their  ftte  must  rouse 
The  hero's  throb.    Nor  can  a  land,  at  once, 
Be  lost  to  virtue  quite.    How  glorious  then ! 
Fit  luxury  for  gods !  to  save  the  good, 
Protect  the  feeble,  dash  bold  vice  aside, 
Depress  the  wicked,  and  restore  the  fralL 
Posterity,  besides!  the  young  are  pure, 
And  sons  may  tinge  their  father's  chedc  with 

shame. 
'Should  then  the  times  arrive  (which  Heaven 

avert !) 
That  Britons  bend  unnerved,  not  by  the  force 
Of  arms,  more  generous  and  more  manly,  quell'd, 
But  by  corruption's  soul-dejecting  arts. 
Arts  impudent!  and  gross !  by  their  own  gold, 
In  part'  bestow'd,  to  bribe  them  to  give  alL 
With  party  raging,  or  immersed  in  sloth, 
Should  they  Britannia's  well  fought  laurels  yield 
To  slily  conquering  Gaul ;  e'en  firom  her  brow 
Let  her  own  naval  oak  be  basely  torn. 
By  such  OS  tremble  at  the  stifiening  gale. 
And  Aervcleas  sink  wifle  othen  sing  rejmced, 
Or  (darker  prospect  I  scarce  one  gleftm  behind 
Disclosing)  should  the  broad  corruptive  plague 
Breathe  from  the  city  to  the  farthest  hut, 
That  sits  serene  wUhin  the  forest  shade ; 
The  fever'd  people  fire,  inflame  their  wants, 
And  their  luxurious  thirst,  so  gathering  rage, 
That,  were  a  buyer  found,  they  stand  prepared 
To  sell  their  birthright  for  a  cooling  draught 
Should  shameless  pens  for  plain  corruption  plead; 
The  hired  assassins  of  the  commonweal ! 
Deem'd  the  declaiming  lant  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Should  public  virtue  grow  the  public  scoff, 
TUl  private,  failing,  staggers  through  the  land: 
Till  round  the  city  loose  mechanic  want. 
Dire  prowling  nightly,  makes  the  cheerAil  haunts 
Of  men  more  hideous  than  Numidian  wilds, 
Nor  from  its  fury  sleeps  the  vale  in  peace ; 
And  murders,  horrors,  perjuries  abound: 
Nay,  till  to  lowest  deeds  the  highest  stoop ; 


*  Locd  Mofeswortb,  in  his  sceoant  of  Danmaik,  ssji^— ^li 
■  oDsoned,  thaiinlimitad  monarehies  and  commoDwaaltb^ 
a  Dsi^ibourbood  to  the  seat  of  the  goremmeni  Is  advanta- 
fieoos  to  the  stttyeeti;  whilst  the  dUtaiu  provlAoes  an  leai 
Ihiirli^  and  mon  ttabte  to  oppreakn.' 


The  nch,  like  starving  wretches,  thirst  for  gdd- 
And  tb  jse,  on  whom  the  vernal  showers  of  Hei 

vcn 
All-bounteous  (all,  and  that  ]irijiie  lot  bestow, 
A  power  to  live  to  nature  and  theoisrives. 
In  sick  attendance  wear  their  anxious  days. 
With  fortunei  joyless,  and  with  horHHirs,  mean 
Meantime,  perhaps,  profusion  fiows  around. 
The  waste  of  war,  without  the  works  of  peace; 
No  mark  of  millions  in  the  gulf  abeorpi 
Of  uncreating  vice,  none  but  the  rage 
Of  roused  corruption  still  demanding  more. 
That  very  portion,  which  (by  faithful  skill 
Employ'd)  might  make  the  smiling  public  tear 
Her  ornamented  head,  drill'd  through  the  hands 
Of  meroenaiy  tools,  serves  but  to  nurse 
A  locust  band  within,  and  in  the  bod 
Leaves  starved  each  work  of  dignity  and  obbl 

'I  paint  the  worst    But  should  these  timei 
arrive. 
If  any  nobler  paanon  yet  remain, 
Let  all  my  sons  all  parties  fling  aside, 
Despise  their  nonsense,  and  together  join; 
Let  worth  and  virtue  scorning  low  de^ndr, 
Exerted  full,  from  every  quarter  shine, 
Conmiix'd  in  heighten'd  blaze.    Light  flash'd  Is 

light,  . 

Moral,  or  intellectual,  more  intense 
By  giving  glows.    As  on  pure' winters  eve, 
Gradual,  the  stars  eflulge;  fainter,  at  first. 
They,  straggling,  rise;  but  when  the  radiant  hofl^ 
In  thick  profusion  pour'd,  shine  out  imm*ini^ 
Each  casting  vivid  influence  on  each, 
From  pole  to  pole  a  glittering  delugo  plays^ 
And  worlds  above  rejoice,  and  men  bek>w. 

'  But  why  to  Britons  UIIb  supeiAms  strain  1— 
Good  nature,  honest  truth  e'en  somewhat  blaat, 
Of  crooked  baseness  an  indignant  scorn, 
A  zeal  unyielding  in  their  country's  cause, 
And  ready  bounty,  wont  to  dwell  with  them — 
Nor  only  wont — ^wide  o'er  the  land  diffused, 
In  many  a  bless'd  retirement  still  they  dwell. 

'  To  softer  prospect  turn  we  now  the  view, 
To  laurel'd  science,  arts,  and  public  works^ 
That  lend  my  £niah'd  fabric  comely  pride, 
Grrandeur  and  grace.    Of  suUcn  genius  he ! 
Cursed  by  the  Muses!  by  the  Graces  loathed ! 
Who  deems  beneath  the  public's  high  regard 
These  last  enlivening  touches  of  my  reign. 
However  puff'd  with  power,  and  gorged  with 

wealth, 

A  nation  be ;  let  trade  enormous  rise, 
Let  East  and  South  their  mingled  treasnie  pois; 
Till,  swell'd  impetuous,  the  corrupting  flood 
Burst  o'er  the  city  and  devour  the  land : 
Yet  these  neglected,  these  reoMding  aits, 
Wealth  rots,  a  nuisance ;  and,  oblivioas  ioiik. 
That  nation  must  another  Carthage  lie. 
If  not  by  them,  on  immumfiiital  faras^ 
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Citi  Kiilptured  marble,  on  tho  deafhleM  page, 
Impreaa'd,  renown  had  left  no  trace  behind: 
In  vam,  to  future  times,  the  sage  had  thought, 
I'hc  le^^islator  plarni'd,  the  hero  found 
A  beauteous  death,  the  patriot  toil'd  in  rain. 
The  awarders  they  of  Fame's  immortal  wreath, 
They  rouse  ambition,  they  the  minA  exalt, 
Give  great  ideas,  lovely  forms  infuse, 
Delight  the  general  eye,  and,  dress'd  by  them. 
The  moral  Venus  glows  with  double  charms. 

'  Science,  my  close  associate,  still  attends 
Where'er  I  go.    Sometimes,  in  simple  guise. 
She  walks  the  furrow  with  the  consul-swain, 
Whispering  unletter'd  wisdom  to  (he  heart, 
Direct;  or,  sometimes,  in  the  pompous  robe 
Of  fancy  dress'd,  she  charms  Athenian  wits. 
And  a  whole  sapient  city  round  her  bums. 
Then  o'er  her  brow  Minerva's  terrors  nod: 
With  Xenophon,  sometimes,  in  dire  extremes, 
She  breathes  deliberate  soul,  and  makes  retreat* 
Unequal'd  glory:  with  the  Theban  sage, 
Epaminondas,  first  and  best  of  men! 
Sometimes  she  Inda  the  deep-embattled  host, 
Above  the  vulgar  reach,  resistless  form'd, 
March  to  sure  conquest — ^never  gain'd  before  !t 
Nor  on  the  treacherous  seas  of  giddy  state 
Unskilful  she :  when  the  triumphant  tide 
Of  high-swohi  empire  wears  one  boundless  smile, 
And  ike  gale  tempts  to  new  pursuits  of  fame, 
Sometimes,  with  Scipio,  she  collects  her  sail, 
And  seeks  the  blissful  shore  of  rural  ease. 
Where,  but  the  Aonian  maids,  no  sirens  sing; 
Or  should  thedeep-brew'd  tempest  muttering  rise, 
While  rocks  and  shoals  perfidious  lurk  around. 
With  Tuliy  she  ber  wide-ra^fving  1^^ 
To  senates  holds;  a  Catiline  confounds,  ^    ' 
And  saves  awhile  from  Caesar  sinking  Rome. 
Such  the  kind  power,  whose  piercing  eye  dissolves 
Each  mental  fetter,  and  sets  reason  firee; 
For  me  inspiring  an  enlightened  zeal. 
The  more  tenacious  as  the  more  convinced 
How  happy  freemen,  and  how  wretched  slaves. 
To  Britons  not  unknown,  to  Britons  full 
The  Goddess  spreads  her  stores,  the  secret  soul 
That  quickens  trade,  the  breath  unseen  that  wafts 
To  them  the  treasures  of  a  balanced  world. 
But  finer  arts  (save  what  the  Muse  has  sung 
In  daring  flight,  above  all  modern  wing,) 
Neglect^  droop  the  head;  and  public  works, 
Broke  by  corruption  into  private  gain, 
Not  ornament,  disgrace ;  not  serve,  destroy. 

*Tbe  tamoui  lUueai  of  Um  Ten  HiousumI  was  chiefly 
condiyliwl  by  Xenophon. 

tBpamhwndaa,  alter  having  beat  the  LaeedsnionlanB  and 
Jieir  alUeis  tn  the  battle  of  Leocua,  made  an  locniiion,  at  the 
heatlofapowecful  armj,  into  Laanla.  b  waa  now  aiz  him- 
Ised  yean  eioee  the  Dorians  had  poaaoaaed  this  coontiy,  and 
n  ad  that  Ume  the  face  of  an  enemy  had  not  been  aeen  wilUn 
§»!ii  tafiteoitaL— PZictareft  in  AgenlauM. 


*  Shall  Britons,  by  their  own  joint  wisdom  rokc 
Beneath  one  Royal  Head,  whose  vital  power 
Connects,  enlivens,  and  exerts  the  whole ; 

In  finer  arts,  and  public  works,  shall  they 
Tc  Gallia  yield  1  yield  to  a  land  that  I  ends 
Depress'd,  and  broke,  beneath  the  will  of  one  "f 
Of  one  who,  should  the  unkingly  thirst  of  gold, 
Or  tyrant  pasrions,  or  ambition,  prompt. 
Calls  locust-armies  o'er  the  blasted  land : 
Drains  from  its  thirsty  bounds  the  springs  of 

wealth. 
His  own  insatiate  reservoir  to  fill: 
To  the  lone  desert  patriot-merit  frowns, ' 
Or  into  dungeons  arts,  when  they,  their  chains, 
Indignant,  bursting;  for  their  nobler  works 
All  other  license  scorn  but  truths  and  mine. 
Oh  shame  to  think!  shall  Britons,  in  the  field 
Unconquer'd  still,  the  better  laurel  lose  1 
E'en  in  that  monarch's  reign,*  who  vainly  dreaout; 
By  giddy  power,  betray'd,  and  flatter'd  pride. 
To   grasp  unbounded   sway;  while,  swaiming 

round, 
His  armies  dared  all  Europe  to  the  field ; 
To  hostile  hands  while  treasnie  fiow'd  profuse, 
And,  that  great  source  of  treasure,  subjects'  blood, 
Inhuman  squander'd,  ncken'd  every  land; 
From  Britain,  chief,  while  my  superior  sons. 
In  vengeance  rushing,  dash'd  his  idle  hopes^ 
And  bade  his  agonizing  heart  be  low: 
E'en  then,  as  in  the  golden  calm  of  peace. 
What  public  works,  at  home,  what  arts  arose! 
What  various  science  shone  I  what  genius  glowd 

*  'Tis  not  for  me  to  paint,  dlflu^e-sboi 
O'er  fair  extents  tiflajid,  the  shining  roa7;'\ 
The  flood^mpelling  arch ;  the  long  canal,t 
Throjigh  mountains  piercing  and  uniting  seas;  ^ 
The  domet  resounding  sweet  with  infant  joy. 
From  famine  saved,  or  cruel-handed  shame; 
And  that$  where  valour  counts  his  noble  scan, 
The  land  where  social  pleasure  loves  to  dwell, 
Of  the  fierce  demon,  Gothic  duel,  freed; 

The  robber  firom  his  farthest  forest  chased; 
The  turbid  dty  dear'd,  and,  by  degrees. 
Into  sure  peace  the  best  police  refined. 
Magnificence,  and  grace,  and  decent  joy. 
Let  G-allic  bards  record,  how  honour'd  arts, 
And  science,  by  despotic  bounty  bless'd. 
At  distance  flourish'd  from  my  parent-eye. 
Restoring  ancient  taste,  how  Boileau  rose : 
How  the  big  Roman  soul  shook,  in  Comeille, 
The  trembling  stage.    In  elegant  Radne; 
How  the  more  powerful  though  more  humble  voma 
Of  nature-painting  Greece,  resistless,  breathed 
The  whole  awaken'd  heart   How  Moliere's  scene, 
Chastised  and  regular,  with  well  judged  wit, 
Not  scatter'd  wild,  and  native  humour,  giaoed. 


'Lewis  XIV. 
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Was  life  tUelf.    To  paUie  hoDoan  niaed, 
flow  Itummg  in  warm  ■eminaiies*  tpiead; 
And,  more  for  glory  than  the  sduJI  reward, 
How  emulation  strore.    How  their  pure  tongoe 
Almost  obCain*d  what  was  denied  their  arms. 
Prom  Rome,  awhile,  how  Paintbg,  courted  long, 
With  Pouflon  came ;  ancient  design,  that  Mm 
A  fidrer  front,  and  looks  another  sooL 
How  the  kind  art,t  that,  of  unTalned  price, 
The  ftmed  and  only  pirtiire,  easy,  gives, 
Refined  her  touch,  and,  through  the  ahadow'd 

piece, 
All  the  live  spirit  of  the  painter  poor'd. 
Coyest  of  arts,  how  sculpture  northward  ddgn'd 
A  look,  and  bade  her  Giradon  arise. 
How  larish  grandeur  blazed;  the  barren  waste, 
Astonish'd,  saw  the  sudden  pakoe  swell. 
And  fountains  spout  amid  its  arid  shades. 
For  leagues,  bright  vistas  opening  to  the  view. 
How  forests  in  majestic  gardens  smiled. 
Bern  menial  axtl^  by  their  gay  sisten  taught, 
Wove  the  deep  flower,  the  blooming  foliage  train'd 
In  joyous  figures  o'er  the  silky  lawn. 
The  palace  cheer'd,  illumed  the  storied  vrall, 
And  with  the  pencil  vied  the  glowing  loom.t 

These  laurels,  Lewis,  by  the  droppings  raised 
Of  thy  profusion,  its  dishonour  shade. 
And,  green  through  future  times,  shall  bind  thy 

Inow; 
While  the  vain  honours  of  perfidious  war 
Wither  abhor'd,  or  in  oblivion  lost 
With  what  prevailing  vigour  had  they  shot. 
And  8to]|B  a^eeper  root,  by  the  full  tide 
OfwaHRBnknuIfionsiS&t    Sugenor  still, 
Holtfiad  they  branched  luxuiiint  to  the  skies, 
la  Britain  pUnted,  by  the  potent  juice 
Of  Freedom  swelled  1  Forced  is  the  bloom  of  oits, 
A  fidae  uncertain  spring,  when  Bounty  gives, 
Weak  without  me,  a  tranutory  gleam. 
Fair  shine  the  slippery  days,  enticing  skies 
Of  favour  smile,  and  courtly  breezes  blow; 
TUl  arts  betra3r^d,  trust  to  the  flattering  air 
Their  tender  blossom:  then  malignant  rise 
The  blights  of  Envy,  of  those  insect  douds. 
That,  blasting  merit  often  cover  courts: 
Nay,  should  perchance  some  kind  Mecenas  aid 
The  doubtful  beamings  of  his  prince's  soul. 
His  wavering  ardour  fix,  and  unconfined 
Difiose  his  warm  beneficence  around; 
Yet  death,  at  last,  and  wintry  tyrants  come. 
Each  sprig  of  gemus  killing  at  the  root 
But  when  with  me  imperial  Bounty  joins. 
Wide  o'er  the  public  blows  eternal  spring; 
WhUo  mingled  autumn  every  harvest  pours 


*th«  Academies  of  Sdenoei^  of  thsBeOM  Lsttrei^andor 
fvlmtng. 
tftagiavinf. 
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Of  every  land;  whate'er  Invention,  Art, 
Creating  Toil,  and  Nature  can  produce.' 

Here  ceased  the  Goddess;  and  her  ardcot  wsugi 
Dipt  in  the  colours  of  the  heavenly  bow, 
Stood  waving  radiance  round,  for  sudden  lligal 
Prepared,  when  thus,  impatient,  burst  my  pniTS' 
'  Oh  forming  light  of  life!  O  better  sun! 
Sun  of  mankind  I  by  whom  the  cloudy  iunth« 
Sublimed,  not  envies  Languedocian  skies, 
That,  unstain'd  ether  all,  diflTusive  smile: 
When  shall  wo  call  these  ancient  laurels  ours  Y 
And  when  thy  work  complete  V  Straight  with  bft 

hand 
Celestial  red,  she  touch'd  my  darken'd  eyes. 
As  at  the  touch  of  day  the  shades  dissolve. 
So  quick,  methought,  the  misty  circle  deai'd. 
That  dims  the  dawn  of  being  here  below: 
The  future  shone  disclosed,  and  in  long  view. 
Bright  rising  eras  instant  rush'd  to  light 

*  They  come!  great  Goddess!  I  the  times  be 
hold! 
The  times  our  fiithers,  in  the  bloody  field. 
Have  eam*d  so  dear,  and,  not  with  less  renown. 
In  the  warm  struggles  of  the  senate  fight 
The  times  I  see !  whose  glory  to  supi^y. 
For  toiling  ages.  Commerce  round  the  wcfiid 
Has  wing'd  unnumber'd  sails,  and  finom  each  land 
Materials  heap'd,  that,  well  employ'd,  with  Rome 
Might  vie  our  grandeur,  and  with  Greece  ocrait. 

'  Lo!  Princes  I  behold  contriving  still, 
And  still  conducting  firm  some  brave  design; 
Kings!  that  the  narrow  joyless  circle  scorn, 
Burst  the  blockade  of  fidse  designing  men, 
Of  treacherous  smiles,  of  adulation  fell, 
And  of  tha.Uiidifl|(<lQQds  around  them  thrown; 
Their,  court  rejoicing  miHidMS;  wordfattne, 
And  Virtue  dear  to  them;  their  best  deligli^ 
In  just  proportion,  to  give  general  joy; 
Tbdr  jealous  care  thy  kingdom  lo  maintain; 
The  public  glory  thein;  unsparing  love 
Their  endless  treasure ;  and  their  deeds  their  praise. 
With  thee  they  work.    Nought  can  resist  your 

force: 
Life  feels  it  quickening  in  her  dark  retreats: 
Strong  spread  the  blooms  of  Genius,  Science,  Art . 
His  bashful  bounds  disclosing  Merit  breaks ; 
And,  big  with  fruits  of  glory.  Virtue  blows 
£xp«uL»ive  o'er  tlie  land.    Another  race 
Of  generous  youth,  of  patriot  sires,  I  see  I 
Not  those  vain  insects  fluttering  in  the  blaze 
Of  court,  and  ball,  and  play;  those  venal  souls 
Corruption's  veteran  unrelenting  bands, 
That  to  their  vices  slaves,  can  ne^er  be  free. 

'  I  seethe  feuntains  purged!  whence  life  den^tt 
A  clear  or  turbid  flow;  see  the  young  mind 
Not  fed  impure  by  chance,  by  flattery  fed'd, 
Or  by  scholastic  jargon  bloated  proud. 
But  fill'd  and  nourish'd  by  the  light  of  troth. 
Then  beam'd  through  fancy  the  ntasKg  ny. 
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And  pooling  on  the  heart,  the  paisbns  feel 
At  onoe  inibrming  light  and  moving  flame ; 
Till  moral,  public,  giaoeftd  action  crowns 
The  whole.    Behold!  the  fair  contention  glowB, 
In  all  that  mind  or  body  can  adorn, 
And  form  to  life.    Instead  of  barren  heads, 
Barbarian  pedanti,  wrangling  sons  of  pride, 
And  truth-perplexing  metaphysic  wits, 
Men,  patriots,  chiefs,  and  citizens  are  form'd. 

'  Lo!  Justice,  like  the  liberal  light  of  Heaven, 
Unpurchased  shines  on  all;  and  from  her  beam. 
Appalling  guilt,  retire  the  savage  crew, 
That  prowl  amid  the  darkness  they  themselves 
Have  thrown  around  the  laws.  Oppression  grieves. 
See !  how  her  legal  furies  bite  the  lip, 
'While  Yorkes  and  Talbots  their  deep  snares  detect, 
And  seize  swift  justice  through  the  clouds  they 
raise. 
*See!  social  Labour  lifts  his  guarded  head, 
And  men  not  yield  to  government  in  vain. 
From  the  sure  land  is  rooted  ruffian  force, 
And,  the  lewd  nurse  of  villaius,  idle  waste ; 
Lk>  I  raised  their  haunts,  down  dash'd  their  mad- 
dening bowl, 
A  nation's  poison !  beauteous  order  reigns  I 
Manly  submission,  unimposing  toil. 
Trade  without  guile,  civility  that  marks 
From  the  foul  herd  of  brutal  slaves  thy  sons. 
And  fearless  peace.    Or  should  affronting  war 
To  slow  but  dreadful  vengeance  rouse  the  just, 
Unfailing  fields  of  freemen  I  behold  I 
That  know,  with  their  own  proper  arm,  to  guard 
Their  own  bkas'd  isle  against  a  leaguing  world. 
Despairing  Gaul  her  boiling  youth  restrains, 
Dissolved  her  dream  of  univi 


The  win^  and  seas^'a^  Britain's  wide  doMaii^  /  The  private  dwelling.    Certain  in  his  aim. 


And"  not  a  sail,  but  by  permission,  spreads. 

^  Lo !  swarming  southward  on  rejoicing  suns, 
Gay  colonies  extend ;  the  calm  retreat 
Of  undeserved  distress,  the  better  home 
Of  those  whom  bigots  chase  from  foreign  lands. 
Nor  built  on  rapine,  servitude,  and  wo. 
And  in  their  turn  some  petty  tyrant's  prey; 
But,  bound  by  social  Freedom,  firm  they  rise ; 
Such  as,  of  late,  an  Oglethorpe  has  form'd, 
And,  crowding  round,  the  charm'd  Savannah 

'  Horrid  with  want  and  misery  no  more 
Our  streets  the  tender  passenger  afflict. 
Nor  shivering  age,  nor  sickness  without  ficiend, 
Or  home,  or  bed  to  bear  his  burning  load ; 
Nor  agonizing  infant,  that  ne'er  eam'd 
Its  guiltlen  pangs;  I  see!  the  stores,  profuse, 
Which  British  bounty  has  to  these  assign'd, 
No  more  the  sacrilegious  riot  swell 
Of  cannibal  devourers !  right  applied, 
No  starving  wretch  the  land  of  freedom  stains : 
If  poor,  employment  finds;  if  old,  demands, 
if  sick,  if  maim'd,  his  miserable  due ; 
And  will,  if  young,  repay  the  fondest  care. 

2  w  3 


Sweet  sets  the  sun  of  stormy  life ;  and  sweet 
The  morning  shines,  in  Meroy's  dews  array'd. 
Lo !  how  they  rise !  these  families  of  Heaven! 
That !  chief,*  (but  why — ^ye  bigots ! — why  so  late1> 
Where  blooms  and  warbles  glad  a  rising  age ; 
What  smiles  of  praise !  and,  while  their  song  as 

cends. 
The  listening  seraph  lajrs  his  lute  aside. 

'  Hark !  the  gay  muses  raise  a  nobler  strain, 
With  active  nature,  warm  impassion'd  truth. 
Engaging  fable,  lucid  order,  notes 
Of  various  string,  and  heart-felt  image  fill'd. 
Behold !  I  see  the  dread  delightful  school 
Of  temper'd  passbns,  and  of  polish'd  life. 
Restored :  behold !  the  well  dissembled  scene 
Calls  from  embeDish'd  eyes  the  lovely  tear, 
Or  lights  up  mirth  in  modest  cheeks  again. 
Lo!  vanish'd  monster  land.    Lo!  driven  away 
Those  that  Apollo's  sacred  walks  profane : 
Their  wild  creation  scatter'd,  where  a  world 
Unknown  to  nature.  Chaos  more  confused. 
O'er  the  brute  scene  its  Ouran-Outangs  poun:t 
Detested  forms !  that,  on  the  mind  impress'd, 
Corrupt,  confound,  and  barbarize  an  age. 

'  Behold !  aU  thine  again  the  Sister- Arts, 
Thy  graces  they,  knit  in  harmonious  dance. 
Nursed  by  the  treasure  from  a  nation  drain'd 
Their  works  to  purehaso,  they  to  nobler  rouse  • 
Their  untamed  genius,  their  unfetter'd  thought ; 
Of  pompous  tyrants,  and  of  dreaming  monks. 
The  gaudy  tools,  and  prisoners  no  more. 

'  Lo !  numerous  domes  a  Burlington  confess : 
For  kings  and  senates  fit,  the  palace  see !  . 
The  temple  hsaathii^a  religious  awe^"^ 
E'en  f)r6me?  with  elegance  the  plain  retreat,  ^^ 


Taste,  never  idly  working,  saves  expense. 

'  See  I  silvan  scenes,  where  Art  alone  pretends 
To  dress  her  mistress,  and  disclose  her  charms: 
Such  as  a  Pope  in  miniature  has  shown  \t 
A  Bathurst  o'er  the  widening  forestf  spreads; 
And  such  as  form  a  Richmond,  Chiswick,  Stowp 

'  August,  around,  what  public  works  I  see ! 
Lo !  stately  streets,  lo  1  squares  that  court  the 

breeze. 
In  spite  of  those  to  whom  pertains  the  care, 
Ingulfing  more  than  founded  Roman  ways, 
Lo  !  rayM  finom  cities  o'er  the  brighten'd  land, 
Connecting  sea  to  sea,  the  solid  road. 
Lo !  the  proud  aroh  (no  vile  exactor's  stand) 
With  easy  sweep  bertrides  the  chasing  flood. 
See!  long  canals,  and  deepen'd  rivers  join 
Each  part  with  each,  and  with  the  droling  ic  i 


*  Hm  Foundling  BoqpiCaL 

t  A  creature  which,  of  aUbratei^iiioBinaemUesmsii. 

8»  Dr.  lyaon'a  T^nalUe  on  Ma  animal 
t  At  his  Twickenham  Villa. 
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Tbe  whole  enKvenM  isle.    Lo!  poiti  expand, 
?  fee  as  the  winds  and  wa^es  their  sheltering  arms. 
Ix) !  streaming  comfiirt  o*er  the  troubled  deep, 
On  every  pointed  coast  the  lighthonse  towers ; 
And,  by  the  broad  imperious  mole  repell'd, 


Hark!  how  the  baflled  stown  imfignaiit 

As  thick  to  Tiew  these  Taiied  wondefB 
Shook  all  my  sonl  with  transport,  nnanured. 
The  Vision  broke ;  and,  on  my  waking 
Rush'd  the  still  mins  of  dejected  Rodia. 


JUifitcelliineoitfit  ^poemfit. 


TO  TH£  MEMORY   OF 

TBS  VUaST  HON.  LORD  TALBOT, 

LATE  CBlKCELLOa  OF  ORBjkT  BRITAIN. 

lODRESSED  TO  BIS  SON. 

While  with  the  public,  you,  my  Lord,  lament 
A  friend  and  &ther  lost;  permit  the  Muae, 
The  Muse  assign'd  of  old  a  double  theme, 
To  praise  dead  worth,  and  humble  living  pride. 
Whose  generous  task  begins  where  interest  ends; 
Permit  her  on  a  Talbot's  tomb  to  lay 
This  cordial  verse  sincere,  by  truth  inspired, 
Which  means  not  to  bestow  but  borrow  fame. 
Yes,  she  may  sing  his  matchless  virtues  now — 
Unhappy  that  she  may. — But  where  begin! 
How  from  the  diamond  single  out  each  ray, 
Where  aU,  though  trembling  with  ten  thousand 

Efli)i§  one  dazzling  Undivided  ligntl ..  ,  ^ 

i^i  the  low-minded  of  these  narrow  Jayr 
Nu  more  presume  to  deem  the  lofty  tale 
Of  ancient  times,  in  pity  to  their  own, 
Romance.    In  Talbot  wo  united  saw 
The  piercing  eye,  the  quick  enlighten'd  soul. 
The  graceful  ease,  the  flowing  tongue  of  Greece, 
Join'd  to  the  virtues  and  the  force  of  Rome. 

Eternal  Wisdom,  that  all-quickcning  sun, 
Whence  every  life,  in  just  proportion,  draws 
Directing  light  and  actuating  flame, 
Ne'er  with  a  larger  portion  of  its  beams 
Awaken'd  mortal  clay.    Hence  steady,  calm, 
Diffusive,  deep,  and  clear,  his  reason  saw. 
With  instantaneous  view,  the  truth  of  things; 
Chief  what  to  human  life  and  human  bliis 
Pertains,  that  noblest  science,  fit  for  man : 
And  hence,  responsive  to  his  knowledge,  glow'd 
His  ardent  virtue.    Ignorance  and  vice, 
in  consort  foul,  agree ;  each  heightening  each ;  , 
While  nrtue  draws  from  knowledge  brighter  fin. 

Wha^  grand,  what   comely,  or  what  tender 
sense, 
^VhaX  talent,  or  what  virtue  was  not  his; 
liVhat  that  can  render  man  or  gn^t,  or  good, 

VB  useful  worth,  or  amiable  grace  1 


Nor  could  he  brook  in  ttudious  shade  to  fie^ 
In  soft  retirement,  indolently  pleased 
With  selfish  peace.    The  Syren  of  the  wise, 
(Who  steals  the  Aonian  song,  and,  in  the  shape 
Of  Virtue,  wooe  them  from  a  woithkss  world) 
Though  deep  he  felt  her  charms,  ooidd  never  meh 
His  strenuous  spirit,  recoHected,  calm, 
As  silent  night,  yet  active  as  the  day. 
The  mors  the  bold,  the  bustling,  and  the  bad. 
Press  to  usurp  the  reigns  of  power,  the  more, 
Behoves  it  virtue,  with  indignant  zeal, 
To  check  their  combination.    Shall  low  views 
Of  sneaking  interest  or  hizurioaa  vice, 
The  villain's  passions,  quicken  more  to  toQ, 
And  dart  a  livelier  vigour  through  the  atml, 
Than  those  that  mingled  with  our  truest  good, 
With  present  honour  and  immortal  fame, 
Involve  the  good  of  all  1  An  empty  form 
Is  the  weak  Virtue,  that  amid  the  shade 
Lamenting  lies,  with  fbture  schemes  amused. 
While  YrvSklm&m  imd  FoIIy^  kiiijsed  powers, 
'  C«aflRind  the  world.    A'  Talbot's,  diflvent  fiir. 
Sprung  ardent  into  action:  action,  that  duda&'d 
To  lose  in  deathlike  sloth  one  pulse  of  life, 
That  might  be  saved ;  disdain'd  for  coward  ease, 
And  her  insipid  pleasures,  to  iT»ign 
The  prize  of  glory,  the  keen  sweets  of  toil, 
And  those  high  joys  that  teach  the  truly  great 
To  live  for  others,  and  for  others  die. 

Early,  behold !  he  breaks  benign  on  life. 
Not  breathing  more  beneficence,  the  spring 
Leads  in  her  swelling  train  the  gentle  airs : 
While  gay,  behind  her,  smiles  the  kindling  wasM 
Of  ruffian  storms  and  Winter's  lawlees  rage. 
In  him  Astrea,  to  this  dim  abode 
Of  ever  wandering  men,  retum'd  again  : 
To  bless  them  his  delight,  to  bring  them  back 
From  thorny  error,  from  unjoyous  wrong 
Into  the  paths  of  kind  primeval  faith, 
Of  happiness  and  justice.    All  his  parts, 
His  virtues  all,  cdlected,  sought  the  good 
Of  humankind.    For  that  he,  fervent,  felt 
The  throb  of  patriots,  when  they  model  states 
Anxious  for  that,  nor  needful  sleep  could  hold 
His  still-awaken'd  soul ;  nor  friends  had  ehanns 
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To  titeal,  with  pleasiiig  guile,  one  useful  hour; 
Toll  knew  bo  languor,  no  attracti<»i  joy. 
Thua  with  unwearied  8tep0|  by  Virtue  led, 
He  gain'd  the  aummtt  of  that  sacred  hill, 
Where,   raised   above  black  Envy's  darkening 

clouds, 
Her  spotless  temple  lifts  its  radiant  front 
Be  named,  victorious  ravages,  no  more  I 
Vanish,  ye  human  comets!  shrink  your  blase  I 
Ye  that  your  glory  to  your  terrors  owe, 
As,  o'er  the  gazing  desolated  earth. 
You  scatter  famine,  pestilence,  and  war ; 
Vanish !  before  this  vernal  sun  of  &me ; 
Effulgent  sweetness-!  beaming  life  and  joy. 

How  the  heart  listen'd  while   be,  pleading, 
spoke! 
While  on  the  enlighten'd  mind,  with  winning  art. 
His  gentle  reason  so  persuasive  stole, 
That  the  charm'd  hearer  thought  it  was  his  own. 
Ah!  when,  ye  studious  of  the  laws,  again 
Shall  such  enchanting  lessons  bless  your  earl 
When  shall  again  the  darkest  truths,  perplez'd. 
Be  set  in  ample  day?  when  shall  the  harsh 
And  arduous  open  into  smiling  easel 
The  solid  mix  with  elegant  delightl 
His  was  the  talent  with  the  purest  light 
At  once  to  pour  conviction  on  the  soul, 
And  warm  with  lawful  flame,  the  impassion'd 

heart 
That  dangerous  gift  with  him  was  safely  lodged 
By  Heaven — He,  sacred  to  his  country's  cause. 
To  trampled  want  and  worth,  to  suffering  right, 
To  the  lone  vridow's  and  her  orphan's  woes, 
Reserved  the  mighty  charm.    With  equal  brow. 
Despising  then  the  smiles  or  fi0ttBndgower, 
He  all  tha^  noblest 'SbqtMMe  efiiiaed, 
Wbtafe'  generous   passion,   taught   by   reason, 

breathes : 
Then  spoke  the  man;  and,  over  barren  art, 
Prevail'd  abundant  nature.    Freedom  then 
His  client  was,  humanity  and  truth. 

Placed  on  the  seat  of  justice,  there  he  reign'd. 

In  a  superior  sphere  of  cloudless  day, 

A  pure  intelligence.    No  tumult  there. 

No  dark  emotion,  no  intemperate  heat, 

No  passion  e'er  disturbed  the  clear  serene 

That  around  him  spread.    A  zeal  for  right  akme. 

The  love  of  justice,  like  the  steady  sun, 

Its  equal  aidour  lent;  and  sometimes  raised 

Against  the  sons  of  violence,  of  pride, 

And  bold  deceit,  his  indignation  gleam'd. 

Yet  still  by  sober  dignity  testrain'd. 

As  intuition  quick,  he  snatched  the  truth. 

Yet  with  progressive  patience,  step  by  step, 

Self-diffident,  or  to  the  slower  kind. 

He  through  the  maze  of  falsehood  traced  it  on, 

Till,  at  the  last,  evolved,  it  full  appeared. 

And  e'en  the  loser  own'd  the  just  decree. 

but  when,  in  senates,  he,  to  freedom  finn, 

K. 


Enlighten'd  Freedom,  plann'd  salubrious  laws. 
His  various  learnmg,  his  wide  knowledge,  then, 
His  insight  deep  into  Britannia's  weal, 
Spontaneous  seem'd  from  simple  sense  to  flow, 
And  the  plain  patriot  smooth'd  the  brow  of  law 
No  specious  swell,  no  frothy  pomp  of  words 
Fell  on  the  cheated  ear;  no  studied  maze 
Of  declaration,  to  perplex  the  right, 
He  darkening  threw  around:  aeSe  in  itself, 
In  its  own  force,  all  powerful  Reason  spoke; 
While  on  the  great  the  ruling  point,  at  once. 
He  stream'd  decisive  day,  and  show'd  it  vain 
To  lengthen  further  out  the  clear  debate. 
Conviction  breathes  conviction;  to  the  heart, 
Pour'd  ardent  forth  in  eloquence  unhid. 
The  heart  attends:  for  let  the  venal  try 
Their  every  hardening  stupifying  art. 
Truth  must  prevail,  zeal  will  enkindle  zeal. 
And  Nature,  skilful  tooch'd,  is  honest  stilL 
Behold  him  in  the  councils  of  his  prince. 
What  faithful  light   he  lends!    How  rare,  fa 

courts. 
Such  wisdom!  such  abilities!  andjoin'd 
To  virtue  so  determined,  public  xeal. 
And  honour  of  such  adamantine  proo^ 
As  e'en  corruption,  hopeless,  and  o'eraw'd, 
Duist  not  have  tempted !  yet  of  manners  mild, 
And  winning  every  heart,  he  knew  to  please. 
Nobly  to  please;  while  equally  ho  scom'd 
Or  adulation  to  receive,  or  give. 
Happy  the  state,  where  wakes  a  ruling  eye 
Of  such  inspection  keen,  and  general  caret 
Beneath  a  guard  so  vigilant,  so  purp^ 
Toil  may  resign  jiis  carelies  BeS^tb  TeSE^- . 
And  ever  j^aious  freedom  sleep  in  peace.        "^^ 
Ah !  lost  untimely !  lost  in  downward  days !         ^ 
And  many  a  patriot-counsel  with  him  lost! 
Counsels,  that  might  have  humbled  Britain's  foe, 
Her  native  foe,  from  eld^  time  by  fate 
Appointed,  as  did  once  a  Talbot's  arms. 

Let  learning,  arts,  let  universal  worth, 
Lament  a  patron  lost,  a  friend  and  judge. 
Unlike  the  sons  of  vanity,  that  vetl'd 
Beneath  the  patron's  prostituted  name, 
Dare  sacrifice  a  worthy  man  to  pride, 
And  flush  confusbn  o'er  an  honest  cheek. 
When  he  conferr'd  a  grace,  it  seem'd  a  deb» 
Which  he  to  merit,  to  the  public,  paid. 
And  to  the  great  all-bounteous  Source  of  good  I 
His  sympathizing  heart  itself  received 
The  generous  obligation  he  bestow'd. 
This,  this  indeed,  is  patronizing  worth. 
Their  kind  protector  him  the  Muses  own. 
But  scorn  virith  noble  pride  the  boasted  air 
Of  tasteless  vanity's  insulting  hand. 
The  gracious  strnun,  thai  cheers  the  letter'd  wiicio 
Is  not  the  noisy  gift  of  summer's  noon. 
Whose  sudden  current,  from  the  naked  root. 
Washes  the  Uttle  soil  which  yet  remain'd. 
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And  only  more  dejects  the  blushing  flowen: 
No,  'tis  the  soil^escending  dews  at  eve, 
The  silent  treasures  of  the  vernal  year, 
Indulging  deep  thdr  stores,  the  still  night  long; 
Till,  with  returning  mom,  the  freshened  world, 
Is  fragrance  all,  all  beauty,  joy,  and  song. 

Still  let  me  view  him  in  the  pleasing  light 
Of  private  life,  where  pomp  fofgets  to  glare, 
And  where  the  plain  imgnaxded  soul  is  seen. 
There,  vnth  that  truest  greatness  he  appeared, 
Which  thinks  not  of  appearing;  kindly  veil'd 
In  the  soft  graces  of  the  friendly  scene, 
Inspiring  social  confidence  and  ease. 
As  free  the  convene  of  the  wise  and  good, 
As  joyous,  disentangling  every  power, 
And  breathing  mix'd  improvement  with  delight, 
As  when  amid  the  vaiious-blossom'd  spring, 
Or  gentle  beaming  autumn's  pensive  shade, 
The  philosophic  mind  with  nature  talks. 
Say  ye,  his  sons,  his  dear  remains,  vrith  whom 
The  father  laid  superfluous  state  aside, 
Vet  raised  your  filial  duty  thence  the  more, 
With  friendslup  raised  it,  with  esteem,  with  love, 
Beyond  the  ties  of  kive,  oh !  speak  the  joy. 
The  pur6  serene,  the  cheerful  wisdom  mild. 
The  virtuous  spirit,  which  his  vacant  hours. 
In  semblance  of  amusement,  through  the  breast 
Infused.    And  thou,  O  Bundle  I*  lend  thy  strain, 
Thou  darling  friend !  thou  brother  of  his  soul! 
In  whom  the  head  and  heart  their  stores  unite : 
Wliatever  fimcy  paints,  invention  pours, 
Judgment  digests,  the  well  tuned  bosom  feels. 
Truth  natural,  morale  pr  divine,  has  taught, 
Th^  wifues  dictate,  or  th^  Muses  sing. 
Le^d  me  the  plaint,  which,  to  the  lokety^ain, 
With  memory  convernng,  you  will  pour,  ■ 
As  on  the  pebbled  shore  you,  pensive,  stray. 
Where  Derry's  mountains  a  bleak  crescent  form, 
And  mid  their  ample  round  receive  the  waves. 
That  from  the  frozen  pole,  resounding,  rush. 
Impetuous.  Though  from  native  sunshine  driven. 
Driven  from  your  friends,  the  sunshine  of  the  soul. 
By  slanderous  zeal,  and  politics  infirm, 
Jealous  of  worth ;  yet  will  you  bless  your  lot, 
Yet  will  you  triumph  in  your  glorious  fate, 
Whence  Talbot's  friendship  glows  to  future  times. 
Intrepid,  warm;  of  kindred  tempers  bom; 
Nursed,  by  experience,  into  slow  esteem. 
Calm  confidence  unbounded,  love  not  blind, 
And  the  sweet  light  from  mingled  minds  dlsck)sed. 
From  mingled  chymie  oils  as  bunts  the  fire. 

I  too  remember  well  that  cheerful  bowl, 
Which  round  his  table  flow'd.   The  serious  there 
Mix'd  witli  the  sportive,  with  the  leam'd  the 

plain; 
Mirth  sofien'd  wisdom,  candour  tempered  mirth ; 
And  vrit  its  honoy  lent,  without  the  sting. 

l9r.K«qdh^BMioporD«nylnIni«iid.  SMtheMemoir. 


Not  simple  nature's  unafiiected  sons. 

The  blameless  Indians,  round  their 

In  sunny  lawn  or  shady  covert  set, 

Hold  move  unspotted  converse ;  nor,  of  old, 

Rome's  awful  consuls,  her  dictator  swaiosi 

As  on  the  product  of  their  Sabine  fazms 

They  fared,  with  stricter  virtue  fed  tlie  soal: 

Nor  yet  in  Athens,  at  an  Attic  meal. 

Where  Socrates  presided,  fairer  truth, 

More  elegant  humanity,  more  grace, 

Wit  more  refined,  or  deeper  scienoe  reign'd. 

But  far  beyond  the  litde  vulgar  bounds 
Of  family,  or  firiends,  or  native  land. 
By  just  degrees,  and  with  proportioa'd  flune, 
Ebctended  his  benevdenoe:  a  fioend 
To  humankind,  to  parent  nature's  workoi 
Of  ficee  access,  and  <^  engaging  grace, 
Sucb  as  a  brother  to  a  brother  owes, 
He  kept  an  open  judging  ear  fi>r  all, 
And  spread  an  open  countenance,  vrbere  anmod 
The  fkif  efifulgenoe  of  an  open  heart; 
While  on  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  high,  the  low, 
With  equal  ray,  his  ready  goodness  shonp* 
For  nothing  human  fordgn  was  to  hiuL 

Thus  to  a  dread  inheritance,  my  Lord, 
And  hard  to  be  supported,  you  succeed: 
But,  kept  by  virtue,  as  by  virtue  gain'd, 
It  will,  through  latest  time,  enrich  your  race, 
When  grosser  wealth  shall  moulder  into  dust, 
And  with  their  authon  in  oblivion  sunk 
Vain  titles  lie,  the  servile  badges  oft 
Of  mean  submission,  not  the  meed  of  worth. 
Trae  genuine  honour  its  large  patent  hoMs 
Of  all  mankind,  through  every  land  and  age, 
Of  univeral'rtiflon'^  various  sons, , 
And  €'6n  of  Grod  himAM^  sole  perfect  Judge! 
Yet  know  these  noblest  honoun  o£  the  mffl  > 
On  rigid  terms  descend :  tiie  high-placed  heir, 
Scann'd  by  the  public  eye,  that,  with  keen  gaze; 
Malignant  seeks  out  faults,  can  not  through  fifi» 
Amid  the  nameless  insects  of  a  court, 
Unheeded  steal ;  but,  with  his  sire  compared, 
He  must  be  glorious,  or  he  must  be  scom'd. 
This  trath  to  you,  who  merit  wdl  to  bear 
A  name  to  Britons  dear,  tiie  ofiKcioua  Muss 
May  safely  sing,  and  sing  without  reserve. 

Vain  were  the  plaint,  and  ignorant  the  tear 
That  should  a  Talbot  mourn.    Ourselvefii  indeed, 
Our  country  robb'd  of  her  delight  and  stmgfh. 
We  may  laument    Yet  let  us,  grateful,  joy 
That  we  such  virtues  knew,  such  virtues  felt, 
And  fi^I  them  still,  teaching  our  views  to  rise 
Through  ever  brightening  scenes  of  future  wcrids 
Be  dumb,  ye  worst  of  zealots !  ye  that,  prone 
To  thoughtless  dust,  renounce  that  generous  hope, 
Whence  eveiy  joy  below  its  spirit  draws, 
And  every  pain  its  balm :  a  Talbot's  light, 
A  Talbot's  virtues  claim  another  souroe, 
Than  the  blind  maze  of  undesigning  blood 
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^loir  when  that  irital  loontaia  ptays  no  more, 
Can  they  be  quench'd  amid  the  gelid  stream. 

Methinks  I  see  his  moonting  spirit,  freed 
From  tangling  earth,  regain  the  realms  of  day, 
Its  native  country:  whence  to  Uess mankind, 
Eternal  goodness  on  this  darksome  spot 
Had  ray'd  it  down  a  while.    Behold !  approved 
By  the  tremendoos  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth 
And  to  the  Almighty  Father's  presence  join'd, 
He  takes  his  rank,  in  glory,  and  in  bliss, 
Amid  the  hnman  worthies.    Glad  around 
Crowd  his  compatriot  shades,  and  point  him  out, 
With  joyful  pride,  Britannia's  blameless  boast. 
Ah !  who  is  he,  that  with  a  fonder  eye 
Meets  thine  emaptundT—^Tis  the  best  of  sons  I 
The  best  of  friends  !^— Too  soon  is  realized 
That  hope,  which  onoe  ftrbad  thy  team  to  flew! 
Meanwhile  the  kindred  soukof  every  land, 
Howe'er  divided  in  the  fretftd  days 
Of  prejudice  and  error)  mingled  now, 
In  one  selected  never  janing  state. 
Where  God  himself  their  only  monaich  reigns, 
Partake  the  joy:  yet,  such  the  sense  that  stall 
Remains  of  earthly  woes,  fbr  us  bebw, 
And  fbr  our  Umb,  they  drop  a  pitying  tear. 
But  cease,  presamptuous  Muse,  nor  vainly  sbdve 
To  quit  this  cloudy  sphere,  that  binds  thee  down : 
'Tis  not  fbr  mortd  hands  to  inoe  these  soene»-' 
Scenes,  that  our  gross  ideas  groveling  cast 
Behind,  and  strike  our  boktest  language  dumb. 

Forgive,  immortal  shade !  if  aught  from  earth. 
From  dust  low  vraibled,  to  those  groves  can  rise, 
Where  flows  celestial  harmony,  fiNgive 
Thi^  fond  superfluous  verse.  With  deep-felt  voice, 
On  every  heart  impressed,  thy  <W8b  ftauiselves 
Attest  thy  praise.    Thy  praise  the  widow's  d^m, 
And  orphan's  tears  embalm.    The  good,  the  bad, 
The  sons  of  justice  and  the  sons  of  strife, 
All  who  or  freedom  or  who  interest  priae, 
A  deep-divided  nation's  parties  all, 
Conspire  to  swell  thy  spotless  praise  to  Heaven. 
Glad  Heaven  reoovcs  it,  and  senqdue  lyrcs 
With  songs'  of  triumph  thy  arrival  halL 
How  vain  this  tiibute  then !  this  lowly  lay  t 
Yet  nought  is  vain  that  gratitude  inspires. 
The  Muse,  besidee,  her  duty  thus  approves 
To  virtue,  to  her  ooontiy,  to  mAwilrmii 
To  ruling  nature,  that,  in  ^oiioas  chaige, 
As  to  her  priestess,  gives  it  her  to  hymn 
Whatever  good  and  exoelleiil  she  fbnns. 


TO  THB 

MEMORY  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON, 
Itueribed  toths  Bigia  Ebn,  airBobert  Wa^pak* 

Shall  the  great  sod  of  Newton  quit  this  earth, 

To  nbgle  with  his  Stan;  and  every  Muse^ 
3o 


Astonish'd  mto*  silence,  shun  the  weight 

Of  honours  due  to  hia  iUustrious  name  1 

But  what  can  man  1 — ^E'en  now  the  sons  of  figh% 

In  strains  high  warbled  to  seraphic  lyre, 

Hail  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  bliss. 

Yet  am  not  I  deterr'd,  though  high  the  themo^ 

And  sung  to  harps  of  angels,  for  with  you, 

Ethereal  flames !  ambitious,  I  aspire 

In  Nature's  general  symphony  to  join. 

And  what  new  wonders  can  ye  show  your  gnesi 
Who,  while  on  this  dim  spot,  when  mortals  toil 
Clouded  in  dust,  from  Motion's  simple  laws, 
Could  trace  the  secret  hand  of  Providence, 
Wide-woiking  through  this  universal  frame. 

Have  ye  not  hsten'd  while  he  bound  the  Suna 
And  Hanels,  to  their  ^beres !  the  unequal  task 
Of  humankind  tin  then.    O/^  had  they  loU'd 
O'er  errmg  man  the  year,  and  oft  disgraced 
The  pride  of  schools,  befeie  their  course  was  known 
Full  in  its  causes  and  effiMts  to  him, 
All-piereingsagel  YHio  sat  not  down  anddieam'd 
Romantie  schemes,  defended  by  the  din 
Of  speekns  words,  and  tyranny  of  names; 
But,  bidding  his  amaang  mind  attend, 
And  with  heroic  patience  years  on  yean 
Deep-searching,  saw  at  hwt  the  system  dawn. 
And  shine,  of  all  his  nee,  on  him  alone. 

What  were  his  raptures  then  i  how  pure  t  hMr 
strong  I 
Ard  what  the  triumphs  of  old  Greece  and  Rome, 
By  his  dinunish'd,  but  the  pride  of  boys 
In  some  small  fray  victorious  i  when  instead 
Of  shatter'd  parcels  of  this  earth  usurp'd 
By  vkdenoe  unmanly,  and  sore  deeds 
Of  cru^itfadd  blood,  Nature  henolf 
Stood  an  subdued  by  Mm,  and  open  laid  ^  \ 

Her  every  latent  glory  to  his  view. 

All  intellectual  eye,  our  solar  round 
First  gazing  through,  he  by  the  blended  pofm 
Of  Gravitation  and  Projection  saw 
The  whole  in  silent  harmony  revolve. 
From  umuMsted  virion  hid,  the  moons 
To  cheer  remoter  planets  numerous  feim'd. 
By  him  in  aU  tneir  mingled  traets  were  seen. 
He  also  fiz'd  our  wandering  Glueen  of  Night, 
Whether  she  wanes  mto  a  scanty  oib^ 
Or,  wazmg  bread,  vrith  her  pale  shadowy  fight, 
In  a  soft  deluge  ovesflows  the  sky. 
Her  every  motion  deas-disoeming,  He 
Adjusted  to  the  mutual  Man,  and  taught 
Why  now  the  mighty  mass  of  water  sweOs 
Resbtless,  heaving  on  the  broken  rooke, 
And  the  fall  river  toruii^;  till  again 
The  tide  reveflive,unattraeted,  iMvea 
A  yellow  waste  of  idle  sands  behind. 

Then  breakfaag  hence,  he  took  his  ardent  fhgiit 
Through  the  blue  infinito;  and  eveiy  star. 
Which  the  clear  concave  of  a  winter's  nl^t 
Poiin  on  the  eye,  or  astronomie  tttbe 
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Far  fltreCdung,  snatches  firom  the  daik abyw; 

Or  sach  as  further  in  soccemawe  skies 

To  UcDcy  shine  alone,  at  his  approach 

Blazed  into  sons,  the  living  centre  each 

Of  an  harmonioas  system :  all  combined, 

And  ruled  unerring  by  that  angle  power, 

Which  draws  the  stone  projected  to  the  ground. 

O  unprofiue  magnificence  divine ! 

O  wisdom  truly  perfect !  thus  to  call 

From  a  few  causes  such  ascheme  of  things, 

EffiBCts  BO  Taiious,  beautiful,  and  great, 

A  universo  OMnplete !  And  O,  beloved 

Of  Heaven !  whose  well  purged  penetetire  eye 

The  mystic  veil  transpiercing,  inly  scanned 

The  rising,  moving,  wide-establish'd  frame. 

He,  first  of  men,  with  awful  wing  pursued 
The  Comet  through  the  long  eliptic  curve, 
As  round  innumerous  worids  he  wound  Us  way ; 
Till,  to  the  forehead  of  cNir  evening  sky 
Rctum'd,  the  blazing  wonder  glares  anew, 
And  o'er  the  trembling  nations  shakes  dismay. 

The  heavens  are  all  his  own ;  from  the  wild  rale 
Of  whirling  Yortioes,  and  circling  Spheres, 
To  their  first  great  simplidty  restored. 
The  schools  astonish'd  stood ;  but  found  it  vain 
To  combat  still  with  demonstration  strong, 
And,  unawaken'd  dream  beneath  the  blaze 
Of  ^th.    At  once  their  pleasing  visions  fled, 
With  the  gay  shadows  of  the  morning  mix'd, 
When  Newton  rose,  our  philosophic  sun ! 

The  atrial  flow  of  Sound  was  known  to  him, 
From  whence  it  first  in  wavy  circles  breaks. 
Till  the  touch'd  organ  takes  the  mestage  in. 
Nor  coidS  the  darting  beatti  of  Speed  immense 
EIsQipe  his  swift  pursuit  and  measuring^e. 
E'en  Light  itself,  which  every  thing  displays, 
Shone  undiscover'd,  till  his  brighter  mind 
Untwisted  all  the  shining  robe  of  day ; 
And,  from  the  whitening  undistinguish'd  blaze. 
Collecting  every  ray  into  his  kind. 
To  the  charm'd  eye  educed  the  gorgeous  train 
Of  parent  colours.    First  the  flaming  Red 
Sprung  vivid  forth;  the  tawny  Orange  nezt; 
And  next  delicious  Yellow ;  by  whose  side 
Fell  the  kind  beams  of  all-refhsshing  Green. 
Then  the  pure  Blue,  that  swells  autumnal  skies, 
Ethereal  play*d;  and  then,  of  sadder  hue. 
Emerged  the  deepen'd  Indico,  as  when 
The  heavy-skirted  eveiung  droops  with  frost. 
While  the  last  gleandngs  of  refracted  light 
Dyed  in  the  feinting  violet  away. 
Tnese,  when  the  clouds  distil  the  rosy  shower. 
Shine  out  distinct  adown  the  watery  bow ; 
While  o'er  our  heads  the  dewy  vision  bends 
Dehghtful  melting  on  the  fields  beneath. 
Myriads  of  mingling  dyes  from  these  result. 
And  mjrrlads  still  remain ;  infinite  source 
Of  beauty,  ever  blushing,  ever  new. 

Did  ever  poet  image  ought  so  fair, 


Dreaming  in  whispering  groves,  by  the  noanc 

brook! 
Or  prophet,  to  whose  rapture  heaven  desoeacs  « 
E'en  now  the  setting  sun  and  shifting  ctooos. 
Seen,  Greenwich,  from  thy  k>\'dy  height^  decia** 
How  just,  how  beauteous  the  refractive  law. 

The  noiseless  tide  of  Time,  all  bearing  do«ni 
To  vast  eternity's  unbounded  sea, 
Where  the  green  islands  of  the  happy  shine, 
He  stemm'd  alone;  and  to  the  source  (involved 
Deep  in  primeval  gloom)  ascending,  raised 
His  lights  at  equal  distances,  to  guide 
Historian,  wilder'd  on  his  darksome  way. 

But  who  can  number  up  his  labooxsl  vrfao 
His  high  discoveries  sing  1  when  bat  a  few 
Of  the  deep-studying  race  can  stretch  thdr  misdf 
To  what  he  knew :  in  fency's  lighter  thought. 
How  shall  the  muse  then  grasp  the  mighty  themel 

What  wonder  thence  that  his  devotion  swelTd 
Responsive  to  his  knowledge  1  For  oonid  he, 
Whose  piercing  mental  eye  diffiuive  savr 
The  finish'd  university  of  things. 
In  all  its  order,  magnitude,  and  paita^ 
Forbear  incessant  to  adore  that  power 
Who  fills,  sustains,  and  actuates  the  whole  1 

Say,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  happy  few. 
Who  saw  him  in  the  softest  fights  of  life, 
All  unwithheld,  indulging  to  his  friends 
The  vast  unborrow'd  treasures  of  his  miiid. 
Oh,  speak  the  wondrous  man!  how  mild,  bow 

calm. 
How  greatly  humble,  how  divinely  gocd 
How  firm  establidied  on  eternal  truth ; 
Fervent  in  doing  well,  with  every  nerve 
Still  pFe88ii94n,*feiigetful  of  the  past, 
An^  panting  for  perfeedBn :  far  above 
Those  little  cares,  and  visionary  joy^ 
That  so  perplex  the  fond  impassion'd  heart 
Of  ever  cheated,  ever  trusting  man. 

And  you,  ye  hopeless  gloomy-minded  tribe, 
You  who,  unconscious  of  those  rM>bler  flights 
That  reach  impatient,  at  immortal  life, 
Against  the  prime  endearing  privilege 
Of  Bang  dare  contend, — say,  can  a  soul 
Of  such  extensive,  deep,  tremendous  poweta, 
Elnlarging  still,  be  but  a  finer  breath 
Of  spirits  dancing  through  their  tubes  awhile, 
And  then  for  ever  lost  in  vacant  air  1 

But  hark!  methinks  I  hear  a  warning  vmoe, 
Solemn  as  when  some  awful  change  is  come, 
Sound  through  the  world— "Tis  done!— The 

measure's  full ; 
And  I  resign  my  charge.' — Ye  mouldering  sioaea 
That  build  the  towering  pyramid,  the  proud 
Triumphal  arch,  the  monument  eflfaced 
By  ruthless  ruin,  and  whate'er  supports 
The  worsbip'd  name  of  hoar  antiquity, 
Down  to  the  dust!  what  grandeur  can  ye  boast 
While  Newton  lifb  his  column  to  the 
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Bcfood  t1i6  waste  of  iime.    Let  no  weak  drop 

Be  thed  for  him.    The  viigin  in  her  bloom 

Cut  off)  the  joyous  youth,  and  darling  child, 

These  are  the  tombs  that  claim  the  tender  tear, 

And  elegiac  song.    But  Newton  calls 

For  other  notes  of  gratulation  h^h, 

That  now  he  wanders  through  those  endless 

worlds, 
He  here  so  well  descried,  and  wondering  talks, 
And  hymns  their  author  with  his  glad  compeers. 
O  Britain's  boast  I  whether  with  angels  thou 
Sittest  m  dread  discourse,  or  fellow-bless'd, 
Who  joy  to  see  the  honour  of  their  kind; 
Or  whether,  mounted  on  cherubic  wing. 
Thy  swifl  career  is  with  the  whirling  orbs. 
Comparing  things  with  things,  in  rapture  lost, 
And  grateful  adoration,  for  that  light 
So  plenteous  ray'd  into  thy  mind  below, 
From  light  himself;  Oh,  look  with  pity  down 
On  humankind,  a  frail  erroneous  race! 
Exalt  the  spirit  of  a  downward  world! 
O'er  thy  dejected  Country  chief  preside, 
And  be  her  Genius  call'd!  her  studies  raise, 
Correct  her  maimers,  and  inspire  her  youth. 
For,  though  depraved  and  sunk,  she  brought  thee 

forth, 
And  glories  in  thy  name;  she  points  thee  out 
To  all  her  sons,  and  bids  them  eye  thy  star: 
While  m  expectance  of  the  second  life. 
When  time  shall  be  no  more,  thy  sacred  dust 
Sleeps  with  her  kings,  and  dignifies  the  scene. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  MB.  AIKMAN.* 

»  •  • 

Oh,  could  I  draw,  my  friend,  thy  genuine  ttipd,. 
JldE  as  the  living  forms  by  thee  design'd; 
Of  Raphael's  figures  none  should  fairer  shine, 
Nor  Titian's  oobur  longer  last  than  mine. 
A  mind  in  wisdom  old,  in  lenience  young. 
From  fervent  truth  where  every  virtue  sprung; 
Where  all  was  real,  modest,  plain,  sincere; 
Worth  above  show,  and  goodnesB  unsevere: 
Yiew'd  round  and  round,  as  lucid  diamonds  throw 
Still  as  you  turn  them  a  revolving  gbw, 
So  did  his  mind  reflect  with  secret  ray, 
In  various  virtues.  Heaven's  internal  day; 
Whether  in  high  discourse  it  soar'd  sublime 
And  sprung  impatient  o'er  the  bounds  of  Time, 
Or  wandering  nature  through  with  raptured  eye, 
Adored  the  hand  that  tum'd  yon  azure  sky: 


*  Mr.  Afkman  wasboira  In  Scotland^  and  vmsdedgned  (far 
tbB  pcoAalmi of  ths law;  bat  weot  to  Italj,  and  ntunwd  a 
pontsr.  Be  was  patronlaed  in  Soodand  by  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gj)Bf  and  aAerwards  met  with  encouragement  to  settle  in 
Loodoo;  but  Ming  into  a  long  and  languishing  diseaso^  he 
4bd  at  hto  house  in  Leicester  Fields  June  1731,  aged  6a 
BoTBft  mtcUi  a  pan^yrfe  upon  him,  and  MaHet  an  epitaph. 
IM  Walpsls's  Ansodoiaib  voL  <▼•  P^  14^ 


Whether  to  social  life  he  bent  his  thought. 
And  the  right  poise  of  mingling  passions  sought. 
Gay  converse  bloss'd ;  or  in  the  Uioughtful  growi 
Bid  the  heart  open  every  source  of  love: 
New  varying  lights  still  set  before  your  eyes 
The  just,  the  good,  the  social,  or  the  vnse. 
For  such  a  death  who  can,  who  would  refuse 
The  friend  a  tear,  a  verse  the  mournful  musel 
Yet  pay  we  just  acknowledgment  to  heaven. 
Though  snatch'd  so  soon,  that  Aikman  e'er^wns 

given. 
A  friend,  when  dead,  is  but  removed  from  right, 
Hid  in  the  lustre  of  eternal  light: 
Oft  with  the  mind  he  wonted  converse  keeps 
In  the  lone  walk,  or  when  the  body  sleeps 
Lets  in  a  wandering  ray,  and  aU  elate 
Wings  and  attracts  her  to  another  state ; 
And,  when  the  parting  storms  of  life  are  o'er, 
May  yet  rejoin  him  in  a  hap|Mer  sho^e. 
As  those  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part. 
String  after  string  b  sever'd  from  the  heart; 
Till  loosen'd  life  at  last — ^but  breathing  day, 
Without  one  pang,  is  glad  to  fall  away. 
Unhappy  he  who  latest  feels  the  blow, 
Whose  eyes  have  wept  o'er  every  friend  laid  low, 
Dragg'd  lingering  on  from  partial  death  to  death; 
And  dying,  all  he  can  resign  is  breath. 


EPITAPH  ON  MISS  STANLEY,* 

IN  HOLTROOD  CHURCH,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

E.  S. 

« 

Once  a  lively  image  of  human  nature, 

Such  as  God  made  it 

When  he  pronounced  every  work  of  his  to  be  gooiL 

To  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Stanley, 

Daughter  of  George  and  Sarah  Stanley ; 

Who  to  all  the  beauty,  modesty, 

And  gentleness  of  nature. 

That  ever  adorned  the  most  amiable  woman, 

J<uned  all  the  fortitude,  elevation 

And  vigour  of  mind. 

That  ever  exalted  the  most  heroical  man ; 

Who  having  lived  the  pride  and  delight  of  het 

parents. 

The  joy,  the  consolation,  and  pattern  of  her  finendsi 

A  mistress  not  only  of  the  EIngUsh  and  French, 

But  in  a  high  degree  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 

learning, 

Without  vanity  or  pedantry. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen. 

After  a  tedious,  painfrd,  desperate  illness. 

Which,  with  a  Roman  spirit, 

And  a  Christian  resignation. 

She  endured  so  calmly,  that  she  seemed  insenrihii 

*  See  an  attorioo  to  t&li  Lady  in  "SamoiBi^"  ph  M. 
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To  all  pain  and  •vfiering,  except  that  of  her  frienda, 

Qvn  vp  bor  umocent  aotil  to  her  Creator, 

And  kft  to  her  mother,  who  erected  thk  monument, 

The  memory  of  her  nrtoea  for  her  greatest  support; 

Virtues  which,  in  her  sex  and  station  of  life, 

Were  all  that  could  he  practised, 

And  move  than  will  be  believed, 

Ezeept  bj  thoH  who  know  what  this  inscription 

Herb,  Stanley,  rest!  escaped  this  mortal  strife, 
Above  the  jojs,  bejond  the  woes  of  life, ' 
Fieice  pangs  no  more  thy  lively  beauties  stain, 
And  slemly  tiy  thee  vrith  a  year  of  pain; 
No  more  sweet  patienoe,  feigning  oft  relief, 
Lights  thy  tick  eye,  to  cheat  a  parent's  grief: 
With  tender  art  to  save  her  anxious  groan, 
No  mate  thy  bosom  presses  down  its  own : 
Now  weO  eain*d  peace  b  thine,  and  bliss  sinoeve: 
Ours  be  the  lenient,  not  unpleasing  tear! 

O  bora  to  Uoom  then  sink  beneath  the  storm; 
To  show  usnrtue  in  her  feirest  form; 
To  show  us  artless  reason's  moral  reign, 
What  boastfiil  science  arrogates  in  vain; 
The  obedient  paarions  knowing  eadi  their  part; 
Oalm  light  the  head,  and  harmony  the  heart! 

Yes,  we  must  follow  soon,  will  ^ad  obey; 
When  a  few  suns  have  roll'd  their  cares  away, 
Tired  with  vain  life,  will  close  the  willing  eye: 
'Tis  the  great  biithright  of  mankind  to  db. 
Bleae'd  be  the  bark !  that  wafts  us  to  the  shore, 
Where  death-divided  friends  shall  part  no  more: 
To  join  thee  there}  hen  with  thy  dust  repose, 
Is  all  tte  hope  thy  hapless  mothiir  knows 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  MOTHER.* 

Ye  fabled  Muses,  I  your  aid  disclaim. 
Your  aiiy  raptures,  and  your  fancied  flame : 
True  genuine  wo  my  throbbing  breast  insfnre^ 
liove  prompts  my  lays,  and  filial  duty  fires; 
My  soul  springs  instant  at  the  warm  design, 
And  the  heart  dictates  every  flowing  line. 
Seel  where  the  kindest,  best  of  mothen  lies, 
And  death  has  closed  her  ever  watching  eyes ; 
Has  lodged  at  last  in  peace  her  weary  breast, 
And  lull'd  her  many  piercing  cares  to  rest 
No  more  the  orphan  train  around  her  stands, 
While  her  f*ill  heart  upbraids  her  needy  hands! 
No  more  top  widow's  lonely  fate  she  feels, 
The  ahocc  severe  that  modest  want  cononds. 
The  oppressor's  scourge,  the  scorn  of  weedthy 

pride. 
And  poverty  b  unnumber'd  ills  beside. 
For  see !  attended  by  tho  angelic  throng. 
Through  yonder  worlds  of  light  she  glides  along. 


And  daims  the  well  eam'd  xaptuies  of  Uia 
Yet  fond  comoeEB  recalls  the  mother's  eye. 
She  seeks  the  helpless  orphans  left  behind^ 
So  hardly  left  t  so  faittedy  reai^'d! 
Still,  still  I  is  she  my  soul's  diurnal  thcme^ 
The  waking  viaon,  and  l2ie  waSing  dieami 
Amid  the  raddy  sun's  enlivening  blase 
O'er  my  dark  eyes  her  dewy  image  plaj% 
And  ia  thediead  dnminion  of  the  night 
Shines  out  again  the  sadly  pleasing  aighL. 
Triumphant  virtue  all  around  her  darta. 
And  move  than  volumes  every  look  imparta-^ 
Looks,  m^  yet  awful;  melting,  jet  serene; 
Where  both  the  mother  and  the  saint  aie 
But  ah  I  that  night— that  texturing  night 
May  darkness  dye  it  with  the  deepeat  stains, 
May  joy  on  it  fetsake  her  rosy  bowen^ 
And  streaming  sonow  blast  its  balefol  bomia, 
When  on  the  margin  of  the  fariny  flood, 
Chill'd  with  a  sad  presaging  damp  I  stood, 
Took  the  last  look,  ne'er  to  behold  her  move, 
And  miz'd  our  murmniv  with  the  wavy  loar; 
Heard  the  last  words  fell  ficom  her  pious  toi^gae. 
Then,  wild  into  the  bulging  Teasel  flung. 
Which  soon,  too  soon,  convey 'd  me  firom  her  s^l^ 
Dearer  than  life,  and  liberty,  and  Bght! 
Why  was  I  then,  ye  powers,  reserved  ferdiisl 
Nor  sunk  that  moment  in  the  vast  abyasl 
Devour'd  at  once  by  the  relentless  warn, 
And  whelm'd  for  ever  in  a  watery  grave  t— ^ 
Down,  ye  vrild  wishes  of  unruly  woi^* 
I  see  her  with  immortal  beauty  glow; 
The  early  wrinkle,  care-contracted,  gone, 
Her  tears  all  wiped,  and  oU  her  sorrows  flown; 
The  exalting  soiod^eif  Heaven  I  hear  her  biMlhi 
To  soothe  iier  soul  in  agonies  of  desft;^ 
I  see  her  through  the  mandons  blest  above, 
And  now  she  meets  her  dear  expecting  Jjom, 
Heart-dieering  sight !  but  yet,  alas  1  o'enpiead 
By  the  dark  gloom  of  Griefs  uneheeriul  ahadei 
Come  then,  of  reason  the  reflecting  hoar, 
And  let  me  trust  the  kind  o'emihi^  Power, 
Who  from  the  right  nnmmands  the  shining  daj. 
The  poor  man's  portion,  and  the  oupban's  stay. 


flts  fbe  Msdmh. 


THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

He's  not  the  happy  man,  to  whom  is  gtvea 
A  plenteous  fertune  by  indulgent  Heaven; 
Whose  gUded  roofe  on  shining  oolomnsrise, 
And  painted  walls  enchant  the  gaier's  eyes: 
ynioae  table  flows  with  hospitable  cheer. 
And  all  the  various  bounty  of  the  year ; 
Whose  valleys  smSe,  whose  gardens  breaths  the 

spring, 
Whose  carved  mountains  bleat,  and  feiesis  mag 
For  whom  the  eoohng  shade  in  summer  twines^ 
While  his  full  oeDais  give  their  generous  wiasa; 
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FVom  wboae  wido  fields  onbounded  autunm  pofms 
A  golden  .tide  into  his  iwelling  ttores : 
Whose  winter  langfae;  fiir  whom  the  Ufacnl  giles 
Stretch  the  big  sheet,  wad  tolling  comineice  fleib; 
When  yielding  crowds  attend,  and  pleasure  serres; 
While  youth,  and  heaKh,  and  vigour  string  his 


E'en  not  all  these,  in  one  rich  lot  combined, 
Can  nake  the  happy  man,  without  the  mind ; 
Where  judgment  sits  cleaMghted,  and  sorveyi 
The  chain  of  season  with  unerring  gaze: 
Where  ftney  livei^  and  to  the  brightemng  ejea^ 
llis  fiirer  aoenes,  and  bolder  fignies  rise; 
When  social  love  exerts  her  soft  command, 
Aad  lays  the  paanms  with  a  tender  hand, 
Whenos  ereiy  virtue  flows,  in  rival  striib, 
And  all  the  moral  hacmony  of  Mie. 

^or  canst  thoo,  Dodiagton,  this  tnith  decfins^ 
Thine  is  the  fotnne,  and  the  nind  is  thine. 


A  PARAI^RASE 

ON  TB£  LATTER  PART  OF  THX  SIXTH  CHAPTBR  OP 

ST.  MATTHEW. 

When  my  breast  labours  with  oppressive  caiCi 
And  o'er  my  cheek  descends  the  falling  tear; 
While  all  my  warring  passions  are  at  strife, 
O,  let  me  listen  to  the  words  of  life! 
Raptures  deep-felt  His  doctrine  did  impart. 
And  thus  He  raised  from  earth  the  drooping  heart. 

'  Think  not,  when  all,  your  scanty  stores  afford; 
Is  spread  at  once  upon  the  sparing  board ; 
Think  not,  when  worn  the  homely  robe  appears^ 
While,  on  the  xobfl  th»  bawfing  tempMt  Itears ; 
Whaft  lUfiher  shall  this  feeble  life  sustain, 
Attd  what  shall  clothe  these  shivering  limbs  again! 
Say,  does  not  life  its  nourishment  exceed  1 
And  the  fidr  body  its  Investing  weedt 

'  Behold !  and  look  away  your  low  despair^* 
See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air: 
To  them,  nor  stores,  nor  granaries  bekmg. 
Nought,  but  the  vmodland,  and  the  pleasing  song; 
Yet,  your  kind  heavenly  Father  bends  his  eye 
On  the  least  wing  thii  fits  akmg  the  sky, 
To  him  they  sing,  when  Spring  renews  the  plain, 
To  him  they  cry  in  Winter's  pinching  leign; 
Nor  is  their  music,  nor  their  plaint  in  vain: 
He  hears  the  gay  and  the  distressful  call, 
And  with  unsparing  bounty  fills  them  all. 

'  Observe  the  riong  lil/s  snowy  grace. 
Observe  tiie  various  vegetable  raoe; 
They  neither  toil  nor  spin,  but  careless  grow, 
Yet  see  how  wann  they  blush,  how  bright  they 

glow! 
What  regal  vestments  can  wUh  them  compare  1 
What  king  so  shining,  or  what  queen  so  fiurl 
If  <!easeless  thus  the  fowls  of  Heaven  he  feeds, 
If  o'er  the  fields  sneh  hidd  lobeti  he  spreads: 

8X 


Will  he  not  care  hr  you,  ye  faithless,  say'i 
Is  he  unwisel  or  are  ye  las  than  tb^l 


ON  -EOLUS'S  HARP 

Ethereal  race,  mhabitants  of  air, 
Who  hymn  your  God  amid  the  secret  grove; 

Ye  unseen  beio^,  to  my  harp  repair, 
And  raise  majestic  strains,  or  melt  in  love. 

Those  tender  notes,  how  kindly  they  upbraid. 
With  what  soft  wo  they  thrill  the  lover's  hewrt. 

Sure  firom  the  hand  of  some  unhappy  maid, 
Whodied  fiir  kve,  thon  sweetcomplainings  part 

But  hark!  that  strain  was  of  a  graver  tone, 
On  the  deep  strings  his  hand  some  hermit  throw^ 

Or  he,  the  sucred  Baid,*  who  sat  afone 
In  Uie  drear  waste,  and  wept  hb  people's  woes. 

Such  was  the  song  wliicn  Zkm's  children  sung, 
When  by  Euphrates'  stream  they  made  theii 
plaint; 

And  to  such  sadly  solemn  notes  are  strung 
Angeiie harps  to  sooth  adying  saint 

Metlunks  I  hear  the  full  celestia]  choir. 
Through  Heaven's  high  dome  their  awful  an- 
them raise; 

Now  chanting  clear,  and  now  they  all  otmepae 
To  swell  the  bfky  hymn  £iQm  praise  to  praise. 

Let  me,  ye  frandering  spirits  of  the  wind, 
Wko,as  wild  fancy  prompts  you,  touch  the  strings 

Sunt  with  your  theme,  be  in  your  chorus  join'd, 
For,  till  yon  cease,  my  Muse  forgets  to  wig. 


HYMN  ON  SOLITUDE. 

Hail,  usMij  pleasing  Sofitude, 
Companion  of  the  wise  and  good; 
But  fitom  whose  holy  piercing  eye, 
The  herd  of  fools,  and  villains  fly. 

OhI  how  I  tove  with  thee  to  vralk, 
And  listen  to  thy  whisper'd  talk, 
Which  innocence  and  truth  im|Mats, 
And  mdts  the  most  obdurate  hearts. 

A  thousand  shapes  yon  wear  with  easBi 
And  still  in  every  shape  you  please. 
Now  wrapt  in  some  mysterious  dream, 
A  lone  philosopher  3rou  seem; 
Now  qi^  from  hffl  to  vale  you  fly. 
And  now  yon  sweep  the  vanMed  sky; 
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A  ihepheid  next,  you  haant  the  plain, 
And  warble  forth  your  oaten  strain. 
A  lover  now,  with  all  the  grace 
Of  that  Bweet  paasion  in  your  face : 
Then  calm'd  to  friendship,  you  assume 
The  gentle  looking  Hertford's  Uoom, 
As,  with  her  Musidora,  she 
(Her  Muadora  fond  of  thee) 
Amid  the  long-withdrawing  Tale^ 
Awakes  the  rival'd  nightingale. 

Thme  is' the  balmy  breath  of  mom, 
Just  as  the  dew-bent  rose  is  bom; 
And  while  meridian  fervors  beat, 
Thine  is  the  woodland  dumb  retieat; 
But  chief,  when  evening  scenes  decay, 
And  the  &int  landscape  swims  away, 
Thine  is  the  doubtftd  soft  decline, 
And  that  best  hour  of  musing  thine. 


Descending  angels  bless  thy  train, 
The  virtues  of  the  sage  and  swain; 
Plain  Innocence  in  white  anay'd 
Before  thee  lifts  her  fearless  head ; 
Religion's  beams  around  thee  shine. 
And  cheer  thy  gkioms  with  light  divins: 
About  thee  sports  sweet  Liberty: 
And  wrapt  Urania  sings  to  thee. 

Oh,  let  me  pierce  thy  secret  cell ! 
And  in  thy  deep  recesses  dwell; 
Perhaps  from  N«nKood's  oak-dad  hiU, 
When  meditation  has  her  fill^ 
I  just  may  cast  my  careless  eyes,    ' 
Where  London's  spiiy  turrets  rise. 
Think  of  its  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pain, 
Then  shield  me  in  the  woods  again. 


TO  SERAPHINA. 

The  wanton's  charms,  however  bright, 
Axe  like  the  ftlse  illusive  light. 
Whose  flattering  unauspicious  blaze 
To  precipices  oft  betrays: 
3ut  that  sweet  ray  your  beauties  dart. 
Which  clears  the  mind,  and  cleans  the  heait, 
Is  like  the  sacred  queen  of  night, 
W  no  pours  a  lovely  gentle  light 
Wide  o'er  the  dark,  by  wanderers  blest, 
Conducting  them  to  peace  and  rest 
A  vicious  love  depraves  the  mind, 
Tb  anguish,  guilt,  and  folly  join'i; 
But  Seraphina's  eyes  diqwnse 
A  ndld  and  gracious  influence; 
Such  as  in  visions  angels  shed 
AiDund  the  heaven-illumined  head- 
To  love  thee,  Seraphina,  sure 
Is  to  be  tender,  happy,  pure ; 


'Tis  from  low  passions  to  escape, 
And  woo  bright  virtue's  fidiert  shape; 
'TIS  ecstasy  with  wisdom  join'd , 
And  heaven  infused  into  the  mind. 


I 


VERSES  ADDRESSED  TO  AMANDA.' 

Ah,  urged  too  late !  from  beauty's  bandage  Snt, 

Why  did  I  trust  my  liberty  with  thee? 

And  thou,  why  didst  thou,  with  inhuman  art. 

If  not  resolved  to  take,  seduce  my  beait? 

Yes,  yes,  you  said,  for  lovers'  eyes  speak  troe; 

You  must  have  seen  how  fast  my  pasnion  givw: 

And,  when  your  glances  chanced  on  me  to 

How  my  fond  soul  ecstatic  sprung  tc  thine! 

But  mark  me,  fidr  one — what  I  now  dedans 

Thy  deep  attention  claims  and  serious  care: 

It  is  no  common  passion  fires  ray  breast; 

I  must  be  wretehed,  or  I  must  be  blest' 

My  woes  all  other  remedy  deny; 

Or,  pitying,  give  me  h^pe,  or  bid  me  die!> 


TO  THE  SAME, 

WITH  A,  COPY  OF  TH£  ''SKASONS." 

Accept,  loved  Nymph,  this  tribute  due 
To  tender  friendship,  kve,  and  yonrt 
But  with  it  take  what  breathed  the  wtiole, 
O  take  to  thine  the  poet's  souL 
If  Fancy  here  her  power  displays, 
And  if  a  heart  exalts  these  lays — 
You^iaifeft,  inihat  fyns^M^j 
And  all  that  heart  h  fondly  ttiine.    .  > 


SONGS. 

A  NUPTIAL  SONG. 

Comb,  gentle  Venus!  and  assuage 
A  warring  worid,  a  bleeding  age. 
For  nature  lives  beneath  thy  ray, 
The  wintry  tempests  hatte  away, 
A  lucid  cahn  invests  the  sea. 
Thy  native  deep  is  full  of  thee: 
The  flowering  earth  where'er  yon  fly, 
Is  all  o'er  spring,  all  sun  the  sky. 
A  genial  spnit  warms  the  breeie ; 
Unseen  among  the  bkwming  trees. 
The  foather'd  lovers  tune  their  throat, 
The  desert  growls  a  soften'd  note, 


*  AmanH»j  as  IS  olated  in  tha  Bfemolr,  was  a 
who  maiiled  Vice  Adminl  PMnphftll. 

r  InuMChe/rMS.thetirofim]iiiflBnad: 

AcoepC,  dear  Nymph  1  atribotedot 
Toacnd  fztend^p  and  to  joo. 
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Olad  o'er  the  meada  the  cattle  bound, 
Ajod  love  and  harmony  go  round. 

fiut  chief  into  the  numan  heart 
You  strike  the  dear  delicious  dart ; 
You  teach  us  pleasing  pangs  to  know, 
To  languish  in  luxurious  wo, 
To  feel  the  generous  passions  rise. 
Grow  good  by  gazing,  mild  by  sighs; 
Eadi  happy  moment  to  improve, 
And  fill  the  perfect  year  with  love. 

Come,  thou  delight  of  heaven  and  earth 
To  whom  all  creatures  owe  their  birth: 
Oh,  come,  sweet  smiling!  tender,  come  I 
And  yet  prevent  our  final  doom. 
For  long  the  fimousgod  of  war 
Has  crush'd  us  with  his  iron  car. 
Has  raged  along  our  ruin'd  plains. 
Has  f<»l'd  them  with  his  cruel  stains. 
Has  sunk  our  youth  in  endless  sleep, 
And  made  the  widow'd  virgin  weep. 
Now  let  him  feel  thy  wonted  charms. 
Oh,  take  him  to  thy  twining  arms ! 
And,  while  thy  bosom  heaves  on  his, 
While  deep  he  prints  the  humid  kisB, 
Ah,  then!  his  stormy  heart  control. 
And  sigh  thyself  into  hb  soul. 


TO  AMANDA.* 

Come,  dear  Amanda,  quit  the  town. 

And  to  the  rural  hamlets  fly; 
Behold!  the  wintry  storms  are  gone: 

A  gentle  radiance  glads  the  sky. 

Tl^Vlftds  awake,  the  flowers  appear, 
E^arth  spreads  a  verdant  couch  for  thee; 

Tb  joy  and  music  all  we  hear, 
'Tis  love  and  beauty  all  we  see. 

Come,  let  us  mark  the  gradual  spring. 
How  peeps  the  bud,  the  blossom  blows; 

Till  Philomel  begins  to  sing. 
And  perfect  May  to  swell  the  rose. 

E'en  BO  thy  rising  charms  miprove, 
As  life's  warm  season  grows  more  bright; 

And  opening  to  the  sighs  of  love. 
Thy  beauties  glow  with  full  delight 


TO  AMANDA. 

Unless  vrith  my  Amanda  bless'd. 
In  vain  I  twine  the  woodbine  bower; 

*  lUs  Boog  WBS  obligingly  ccmtribated  to  Ma  edition  by 
VVttUaxn  Henry,  praieot  Lord  Lytteltoo,  from  a  copy  in 
niomflon's  own  hand,  and  10  printeil  for  the  first  tims. 


Unless  to  deck  her  sweeter  breast, 
In  vain  I  rear  the  breathing  flower. 

Awaken'd  by  the  genial  year, 
In  vain  the  birds  around  me  sing ; 

In  vain  the  freshening  fields  appear  :*~- 
Without  my  love  there  b  no  Spring. 


TO  FORTUNE. 

For  ever,  Fortune,  vrilt  thou  prove, 
An  unrelenting  foe  to  love, 
And  when  we  meet  a  mutual  hearty 
Come  in  between}  and  bid  us  part : 

Bid  us  sigh  on  from  day  to  day 
And  wish,  and  vrish  the  soul  away ; 
Till  youth  and  genial  years  are  flown^ 
And  all  the  love  of  life  is  gonel 

But  busy,  busy  still  art  thou, 
To  bind  the  loveless  joyless  vow. 
The  heart  from  pleasure  to  delude, 
And  join  the  gentle  to  the  rude. 

For  pomp,  and  noise,  and  senseless  show 
To  make  us  Nature's  joys  forego, 
Beneath  a  gay  dominion  groan, 
And  put  the  golden  fetter  on  I 

For  once,  O  Fortune,  hear  my  prayer. 
And  I  absolve  thy  AijUtee^uuf;'*  « 
All  other  Uswstfgs  I  resign. 
Make  but  the  dear  Amanda  mine. 


COME,  GENTLE  GOD. 

Come,  gentle  God  of  soft  desire. 
Come  and  possess  my  happy  breast, 

Not  fury-like  in  flames  and  fire, 
Or  frantic  folly's  wildness  drest  ;* 

But  coine  in  friendship's  angel-guise; 

Yet  dearer  thou  than  friendship  art, 
More  tender  spirit  in  thy  eyes, 

More  sweet  emotions  at  thy  heart. 

O,  come  vrith  goodness  in  thy  train. 
With  peace  and  pleasure  void  of  storm 

And  wouldst  thou  me  fer  ever  gain. 
Put  on  Amanda's  winUing  form. 


*  A  MSw  copy  of  thIsBong  has  the  following  variauais 

In  Faptoro^  rage,  and  nonaeose  dreit. 

Theae  are  the  vahi  dUqgulse  of  lon^ 
And,  or  bespeak  dissembled  pains 
Or  else  a  fleeting  fever  prove, 
The  frantic  paasion  of  'he  veins 
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TO  HER  I  LOVE. 

Tell  me,  tboa  nol  of  bCT  I  lofe, 
Ahl  tenmewhitlieraittiioiiibd; 

To  what  defif^hdfil  world  above, 
Appointed  lor  UiB  happy  dead  ^ 

» 

Or  dost  thoQ,  ftee,  at  pleaecin,  roam, 
And  eometimes  ahaie  thy  hivci's  wo; 

Where,  void  of  thee,  his  cheerlesi  home 
Can  DOW, aha!  noeoa&ftkaowl 

Oh !  if  thoa  hovo'it  roinid  my  walk, 
While,  mkfer  every  well  knofim  tnt, 

I  to  thy  ftncied  shadow  talk, 
And  erezy  tear  is  ftd!  of  thee: 


Should  then  the  weary  eye 
Beside  some  sTmpatbetie  stKam, 

In  slomber  find  a  short  relief, 
Oh,  visit  thou  my  sootfamg  dream  t 


TO  THE  GOD  OP  FOND  DESIRE. 

Oke  day  the  God  of  fimd  desbe. 
On  mischief  bent,  to  Damon  said, 

'Why  not  disclose  your  tender  fire, 
Not  own  it  to  the  lovely  maid  1' 

The  riiephefd  iBiAU.  his  tieaehefoas  ait, 
And,  flofUy  righing,  thm^x^gglM : 

^Tis  true,  you  haTe  subdued  my  hear^ 
But  shall  not  triumph  o'er  my  pride. 

*  The  slave,  in  private  only  bears 
Your  bondage,  who  his  love  oonoeals ; 

But  when  his  pasnon  he  declares, 
Yon  dra|i  him  at  your  chariot-wheels.' 


THE  LOVER'S  FATE. 

Hard  is  the  fate  of  him  who  bvca^ 
Yet  dares  not  tell  his  tiembliBg  paiii, 

But  to  the  eympathetie  groves. 
But  to  the  kmely  UstouBg  ^aln. 

Oh!  when  she  UesKsrmt  your 
Ohl  when  her  fiwtsteps  mxt  an 

In  flowery  tracts  along  the  mead, 
In  fisaher  males  o'er  the  green: 

fe  gentle  spfaito  of  the  vale, 

To  whom  the  team  of  bve  an  deai^ 
From  dying  HBes  waft  a  gale, 

And  tdgh  my  sonraws  in  her  ear. 


Oh!  ten  ber  what  she  can  net  biame. 
Though  fear  my  toi^ne  nmst  em 

Oh,  tell  her,  that  my  viitnoas  flame 
Is,  as  her  spotless  soul,  refined. 

Not  her  own  guardianHmgel  eyes 
With  chaster  tendenesB  his  casB^ 

Not  purer  her  own  wishes  rise. 
Not  holier  her  own  sighs  ia  fnajw. 


Buti^  at  first,  hervirgln  fisr 
Shoold  start  at  kne's  soqieeled 

"Vnth  that  of  fiiendsfaip  sooth  her 
Troe  love  and  fioendship  ass  the 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 


O  NlOHTIKOALB, 

That  plaintive 

BlesB'd  m  die  fun 

Olendthat 


poet  of  Hie  grove, 
can  ne^er  behn^  to 
poBKsaon  of  thy  love: 
Nigfalingale,  to 


'TIS  mine,  alas !  tomounmy  wietdied&te: 
I  love  a  maid  who  afi  my  bosom  duima, 

Yet  lose  my  days  without  tiiis  lovely  mate; 
Inhuman  fortune  keeps  her  firom  my  arms. 

You,  happy  birds !  by  nature's  simple  laws 
Lead  your  soft  lives,  sustam'd  by  natme's  fen; 

You  dwett  wherever  roving  fency  drawa, 
And  love  and  song  is  an  your  pleasiiig  can: 

But  we,  vain  daves  of  interest  and  of  pride, 
Daxe  not  keltoM^  lest  «nmis  toDgnes  shoold 
blame: 

And  hence,  in  vain,  I  languish  fat  my  bride  I 
O  mourn  with  me,  sweet  bird,,  my  h^ess  flama 


TOMYRA. 

O  THOU,  whose  tender  sefioos  syov 
Expresrivs  tpnk  die  nuad  I  love; 

The  gentle  azure  of  the  skies, 
The  pensive  shadows  of  the  giove: 

O  mix  thy  beauteoos  beams  vnth  mlaa 
And  let  us  interchange  our  hearts; 

Let  aU  thdr  sweetness  on  me  dune, 
Pour'd  through  my  soel  be  aU  their  darts. 

Ah!  'tis  too  much!  I  can  not  bear 

At  once  eo  softy  so  keen  a  ray: 
In  pity,  then,  my  lovely  feir, 

O  torn  those  killing  eyes  away! 


But  whait  slyk  St  to  ooneesl 
One  charm,  when  nooght  but  ehanns  I 


ant 
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Their  loatre  then  agahi  reveal, 
And  kt  me,  Myra,  die  of  thee  I 


»• 


BONGS  IK  THE  MASQUE  OF  'ALFBEDJ 


TO  PEACE. 

O  PeacbI  the  fiurest  child  of  Heaven, 
To  whom  the  sylvan  reign  was  given, 
The  vale,  the  fountain,  and  the  grove, 
With  every  softer  scene  of  love: 
Return,  sweet  Peace!  and  cheer  the  weeping  swain  I 
Return,  with  Ease  and  Pleasure  in  thy  train. 


TO  ALFRED. 

FIRST  SPIRIT. 

tlEAR,  Alfred,  £Bither  of  the  state, 
Thy  genius  Heaven's  high  will  dedazel 

What  proves  the  hero  truly  great. 
Is  never,  never  to  despair: 
Is  never  to  despair. 

SECOND  SPIRIT. 

Thy  hope  awake,  thy  heart  expand, 
With  all  its  vigour,  all  its  fires. 

Arise  1  and  save  a  sinking  land! 
Thy  country  calls,  and  Heaven  inspires. 

BOTH  SI^IRITS. 

Earth  calls,  and  Heaven  inspires. 


*SWEET  VALLEY,  SAY." 

Sweet  vaUey,  say,  where  pennve  lying, 
For  me,  our  children,  England  sighing. 
The  best  of  mortals  leans  his  head, 
Ye  ibuntains,  dimpled  by  my  sorrow. 
Ye  brooks  that  my  complainings  borrow, 
O  lead  me  to  his  lonely  bed: 
Or  if  my  lover. 
Deep  woods,  yon  cover, 
Ah,  whisper  where  your  shadows  o'er  him  spreod. 

^Tis  not  the  loss  of  pomp  and  pleasure, 
Of  empire  or  of  tinsel  treasure, 

That  drops  this  tear,  that  swells  this  groan: 
No:  firom  a  nobler  cause  proceeding, 
A  heart  with  love  and  fondness  bleedings 
I  breathe  my  sadly  pleasing  moan. 
With  other  anguish, 
I  scorn  to  languish, 
for  love  will  feel  no  sorrows  but  his  own. 


*  llieltfaaqaeof  JUited  was  OiejohUoornpQsltlon  of  Thorn* 

sonandMsUet;  heDoa  ifaa  authonhip  of  tho  following  ■oofi 

k  sooBewfaat  doobcAiL 

S  X  2i 


"  FROM  THOSE  ETERNAL  REGIONS  " 

From  those  eternal  regions  bright, 
Wherft  suns  that  never  set  in  night, 

Diffuse  the  golden  day: 
Where  Spring,  unfading,  pours  around. 
O'er  all  the  dew-impearled  ground. 
Her  thousand  colours  gay: 
O  whether  on  the  mountain's  flowezy  ode. 
Whence  living  waters  gUdfii 
Or  in  the  fragrant  grove. 
Whose  shade  embosoms  peace  and  love, 
New  pleasures  all  our  hours  employ. 
And  ravish  every  sense  with  every  joy  I 
Great  heirs  of  empire  I  yet  unborn, 
Who  shall  this  island  late  adorn; 
A  monaroh's  drooping  thought  to  choor, 
Ai^wai!  appear!  appear* 


CONTENTMENT. 

If  those  who  live  in  shepherd's  bower, 
Press  not  the  rich  and  stately  bed : 

The  new-mown  hay  and  breathing  ilowei 
A  softer  couch  beneath  them  spread. 

If  those  who  sit  at  sh^herd's  board. 
Sooth  not  their  taste  by  wanton  art; 

They  take  what  Nature's  gift  afford, 
Ajid  take  it  with  a  chiwflil  heai$« 

If  tbetfi'Who  dram  the  shepherd's  bowl,   * 
.2fo  high  and  sparkling  wines  can  boast, 
With  wholesome  cups  they  cheer  the  soul, 
And  crown  them  with  the  village  toast 

If  those  who  join  in  shepherd's  sport. 
Gay  dancing  on  the  ddsied  ground. 

Have  not  the  splendour  of  a  court; 
Yet  love  adorns  the  meny  round. 


RULE,  BRITANNIA! 
with  yarutions. 

When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  eomnuukL 

Arose  from  out  the  asone  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 
And  guardian  angeb  song  this  strain: 
'  Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves; 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves.' 


■I 


f\ 


The  nations,  not  so  Uess'd  as  thee. 
Must,  in  their  turns,  to  ^rrants  fidl; 

While  thou  shalt  flourish  great  and  finBi^ 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  aO* 
<Rule,'&c 


\m 
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Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise. 
More  diead^  from  each  foreign  stroke; 

As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 
*  Rule/ Ac. 

The  haughty  tyranAs  ne'er  shall  tame: 
All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 

Will  but  rouse  thy  genen>u8  flame, 
But  work  theb  wo,  and  thy  renown. 
'  Rule/  Ac. 

To  thee  belongs  Ae  rural  rdgn; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  BfafaM: 
All  thine  shall  be  the  snlject  main: 

And  every  tbmt  it  circles  thine. 
*RuIe,'&o. 

The  Muses,  still  with  fieedom  found, 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair: 
Bless'd  isle  I  with  matchless  beauty  crown'd, 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fidr: 
'  Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waveSi 
Biitona  never  will  be  slaves.' 


TO  THE  REV.  PATRICK  MURDOCK, 

RECTOR  OF  BTRADI8HALL,  IN  SDTFOLK.    1738. 

Thus  safely  low,  my  friend,  thou  canst  not  CeJI: 
Here  reigns  a  deep  ii^jiuiquiUily  o'er  all ; 
No  itfin,  no^«an,  no  vanilyr,  no  strife; 
S^an,  woods,  and  fields,  all  breaihe  uAlMoJiled  life. 
fThen  keep  each  pasnon  down,  however  doBX : 
Trust  me,  the  tender  are  the  most  severe. 
Guard,  while  'tis  thine,  thy  philosophic  ease, 
And  ask  no  joy  but  that  of  virtuous  peace ; 
That  Inda  defiance  to  the  storms  of  fiite; 
High  bliss  Is  only  lor  a  higher  %tatel 


But  more  enchanting  than  the  Miiee*a 

United  Britons  thy  deajr  ofiia^ng 
The  city  triumphs  through  her  glowing  throng; 

The  shepherd  tells  his  transports  to  the  dak; 
The  sons  4^  oougheat  toil  forget  their  pain, 
And  the  glad  sailor  cheers  the  midnight 


Can  aught  from  fair  Augusta's  gentle  Uood, 
And  thine,  thou  firiend  of  lifaerty  1  be  bom: 

Can  aught  save  what  b  lovely,  geoenNM,  good; 
What  will,  at  once,  defend  us,  and  adoml 

From,  thence  prophetie  joy  new  Edwards  eyes, 

Hew  Henries,  Annas,  and 


TO  HI8 
ROTAL  mOHNESS  THE  FRINGE  OF  WALE& 

While  secretrleaguing  nations  firown  around, 
Ready  to  pour  the  long-expected  storm; 

While  she,  who  wont  the  restless  Gmul  to  bound, 
Biitannia,  droeping,  grows  an  empty  {mm] 

While  on  our  vitals  selfish  parties  pswy. 

And  deqp  corruption  eats  our  aoul  away: 

Yet  in  the  Goddess  of  the  Main  appeaiv 
A  gleam  of  joy,  gay-flushing  every  grace, 

As  she  the  corral  voice  of  millions  hears, 
Rejoicmg,  zealous,  o'er  thy  rising  raee: 

Straight  her  rekindling  eyes  resume  their  Hn, 

The  Virtues  smile,  the  Muses  tune  the  lyre. 


May  fete  my  fond  devoted  days  extend. 

To  sing  Uie  promised  glories  of  thy  reign ! 
What  though,  by  years  depress'd,  my  Muse  migfal 
bend; 
My  heart  will  teach  her  still  a  bolder  strain: 
How,  with  recovered  Britain,  wiU  she  aoar. 
When  France  insults,  and  Spain  shall  rub  ne 
more. 


TO  DR.  DE  LA  COUR,  IN  IRELAND. 
OK  aiB  "prospect  of  postrt." 

Hail  gently  warbling  De  la  Cour,  whoes  &me, 

Spuming  Hibemia's  solitary  coast, 

Where  small  rewards  attend  the  tuneful  throng, 

Pervades  Britannia's  well  discerning  isle: 

In  spite  of  all  the  gloomy-minded  tr^ 

That  would  eclipse  thy  fame,  still  shall  the  muse. 

High  soaring  o'er  the  tall  Pamasdan  mount 

WiUi  Wptt^Smg   piaiomT"  'rfUft  .  rt^^    wondrous 

praise. 
In  strains  attuned  to  the  seraphic  lyre. 
Smg  unappall'd,  though  mighty  be  the  theme! 
0 1  could  she  in  thy  own  harmonious  etrain. 
Where  softest  numbers  smoothly  flowing  ffidt 
In  trickling  cadence ;  where  the  milky  maae* 
Devolves  in  silence;  by  the  harsher  sound 
Of  hoarser  periods  still  unruffled,  could 
Her  lines  but  like  thine  own  Euphrates  flow- 
Then  might  she  sing  in  numbers  worthy  thee. 
But  what  can  language  do,  when  fimcy  finds 
Herself  unequal  to  the  lovely  task  1 
Can  feeble  words  thy  vivid  colours  paint. 
Or  show  the  sweets  which  inexhaustive  flow  ? 
Hearken,  ye  woods,  and  long-vesonnding  groves; 
Listen,  ye  streams,  soft  purling  through  the  meads 
And  hymning  horrid,  all  ye  tempests,  roar. 
Awake,  ye  woodlands!  sing,  ye  warbling,  larks, 
In  vrildly  luscbus  notes !    But  most  of  all, 
Attend,  ye  grateful  fair,  attend  the  youth 
Who  sweetly  nngs  of  nature  and  of  you : 
From  you  alone  his  conscious  breast  expects 
Its  soft  rewuds,  by  sordid  love  of  gain 
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Unbias'd,  undebaaed ;  to  meaner  ndnds 
Belong  such  narrow  views;  his  noUer  soul, 
Transported  with  a  generous  thirst  of  fiune, 
Sublimely  rises  with  expanded  wings, 
And  through  the  lucid  empyrean  soars. 
So  the  young  eagle  wings  its  rapid  way 
Through  heaven's  broad  azure;  sometimes  springs 

aloft, 
Now  drops,  now  cleaves  with  even-waving  wings 
The  yielding  air,  nor  seas  nor  mountains  stop 
Its  flight  impetuous,  gazing  at  the  sun 
With  irretorted  eye,  whilst  he  pervades 
A  trackless  void,  and  unezploied  befiire. 
Long  had  the  curious  traveller  strove  to  find 
The  ruins  of  asjaring  Babylon — 
In  vain — ^for  nought  the  nicest  eye  could  trace 
Save  one  vride,  watery,  undistinguish'd  waste: 
But  you  with  more  than  ma^c  art  have  raised 
Semiramis's  aty  from  its  grave; 
You  have  reversed  the  scripture  curse,  wUeh  said, 
Dragons  shall  here  inhabit ;  in  your  page 
We  view  the  rising  spires;  the  hurried  eye 
Distracted  wanders  through  the  verdant  maze; 
In  middle  air  the  pendant  gardens  liang, 
Tremendous  ceiling! — ^wli^  no  solar  beam 
Falls  (m  the  lengthened  gloom  beneath;  the  woods 
Project  above  a  steep-alluring  shade; 
The  finished  garden  opens  to  the  view 
Wide  stretching  vistas,  while  the  whispering  vrind 
Dimples  akmg  the  breesy-ruffled  laka 
Now  every  tree  irregular  and  bush 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony:  the  birds 
Frequent  the  adrial  wood,  and  nature  blushes, 
Ashamed  to  find  herself  outdone  by  art: 
These  and  ft'teteand  beantieB  could  t  dllg^  . 
CoUsti^ng  like  the  ever-toiling  bee 
Fkom  yonder  mingled  wilderness  of  flowers 
The  aromatic  sweets;  while  you,  great  youth  1 
O'er  thy  decaying  country  chief  preside; 
Be  thou  her  genius  eall'd,  insfMie  her  youth 
With  noble  emulation  to  arrive 
At  Helicon's  fair  font,  which  few,  alast 
Save  you,  have  tasted  of  Hibernian  youth. 
Thy  country,   though  corrupted,  brought  thee 

forth. 
And  deem'd  her  greatest  ornament;  and  now 
Regards  thee  as  her  brightest  northern  star. 
Long  may  you  reign  as  such;  and  should  grim 

Tune, 
With  iron  teeth,  deprive  us  of  our  Pope, 
Then  we'll  transplant  thy  blooming  laurels  firesh 
From  your  bleak  shore  to  Albion's  happier  coast 


HYMN  TO  aOiyS  POWER. 

Hail  !  Power  Divine,  who  by  thy  sole  command, 
From  the  dark  empty  ii«M| 


Made  the  broad  sea  and  solid  land 
Smfle  with  a  heavenly  grace. 

Made  the  high  mountain  and  the  firm 
Where  bleating  cattle  stray ; 

And  the  strong,  stately,  spreading  oak. 
That  intcvoeptstfae  day. 

The  roning  planets  thou  madest  move, 

By  thy  efiectlvevrill; 
And  the  revolving  gieta  above 

Their  destined  course  fulfiL 


IDs  mighty  pollers,  ye  tfannders,  praise, 
As  through  the  heavens  ye  roll ; 

And  his  great  name,  ye  lightnings,  blaie, 
Unto  the  distant  pole. 

Ye  seas,  in  your  eteraalioar, 

His  sacred  praise  proclaim} 
While  the  inactive  shiggish  shon 

Re-echoes  to  the 


Ye  howling  mnda,  howl  out  his  praise^ 

And  make  the  ibiests  bow ; 
While  through  the  air,  the  eikitli,aaid  mm, 

His  solemn  praise  ye  bbw. 


O  yon  high  haimonioiis  splisries, 
Your  powerful  mover  sing ; 

To  him  your  circling  oouise  that 
Your  tnnelul  pndsea  bi 


/^ 


Ungratfilin  mortals,  catch  the  sound, 
Audi  in  your  numerous  lays. 

To  all  the  listening  world  around, 
The  God  of  nature  praise. 


A  POETICAL  EPISTLE 

TO  SIR  WILLIAM  BENNET,  BAST.  OF  GRUBBAT.* 

Mt  trembling  muse  your  honour  does  address, 
That  it's  a  bold  attempt  most  humbly  I  confess  * 
If  you'll  encourage  her  young  fagging  flight, 
Shell  upwards  soar  and  mount  Parnassus'  hsIgiiL 
If  littb  things  with  great  may  be  eompared, 
In  Rome  it  so  with  the  divine  Viigil  fared; 
The  tuneful  bard  Augustus  did  inspire. 
Made  his  great  genius  flash  poetic  fire; 
But  if  upon  my  flight  your  honour  frowns, 
The  muse  folds  up  her  wings,  acd  dying--justlQi 
owns. 


*  lUs  was  writtaa  at  a  VHy  tailj 
piobsbty  beftn  hs  naa  rizlsMi;  sod  the 
It  i%  that  lbs  llni  pndacdoos  of  fttins  an 
cnriori^. 
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ON  MRS.  MENDEZ'  BIRTHDAY, 

WHO  WAS  BORN  ON  YALBNTINS'b  DAT. 

Thine  m  th«  gentle  day  of  love, 
Whan  youths  and  virgins  try  theb  fiite; 

Wlien,  deep  ntiting  to  the  grave, 
Each  fimdier'd  songster  weds  his  mate. 

With  tempered  beams  Uie  skies  are  bright, 
Earth  decks  in  smiles  her  pleasing  laoe; 

Such  is  the  day  that  gave  tbee  light, 
And  speaks  as  such  thy  evoy  graoa. 


AN  ELEGY  UPON  JAMES  THERBERN. 

IN  CHATTO. 

Now,  Chatto,  you're  a  dreary  place, 
Pale  sonow  broods  on  ilka  fiioe; 
Therbnm  has  run  hisraoa, 
And  now,  and  now,  ah  me,  alasl 

The  call  lies  dead. 

Having  his  paternoster  said, 
He  toc^  a  dram  and  went  to  bed; 
He  fen  asleep,  and  death  was  glad 

That  he  had  catch'd  him; 
For  Therbom  was  e'en  ill  bested, 

That  none  did  watch  him. 

For  had  the  cari  but  been  awars. 

That  metgfA  di^ath,  Wko  ngpe  does  spare, 

T*  at^finpt  fflc  things  should  eVct  d«s^ 

As  stop  his  {Mipe; 
He  niight  have  come  to  flee  or  skare; 

The  greedy  gipe. 

How  he'd  had  but  a  gill  or  twae, 
Death  would  nae  got  the  victory  sae, 
Nor  put  poor  Therbam  o'er  the  bnie, 

Into  the  grave; 


The  fumbling  fellow,  some  folks  say. 
Should  be  jobb'd  on  baith  night  and  day 
She  had  without'en  better  play, 

Remained  stin. 
Barren  forever  and  for  aye, 

Do  what  he  wiH 

Therefore  they  say  he  got  some  help 
In  getting  of  the  little  whelp : 
But  pasdng  that  it  makes  me  yelp, 

But  what  remeadi 
lleath  Kent  him  such  a  cursed  skel  j>, 

That  now  he's  dead 

'  TbelfSLIiiinpttftaliilhiiplaMi 


Therbum,  for  ever  more  farewell. 
And  be  thy  grave  both  diy  and  deep; 
And  rest  thy  carcass  soil  and  well, 

Freefram    .    •     . 
•    .    • no  night     • 

Disturb    .    •    • 


ON  THE  REPORT  THAT  A  TV^OODER 

BRIDGE  WAS  TO  BE  BUILT  AT  WE8TMIK8TEB. 

Bt  Rufus  hall,  wheie  Thames  polluted  iLawm, 
Provoked,  the  Genius  of  the  river  roae, 
And  thus  exdaim'd :  *  Have  I,  ye  Britiah  swaiut 
Have  I  for  age^  laved  your  fertile  plains'! 
GKven  herds,  and  flocks,  and  villages  incveaaoy 
And  fed  a  richer  than  a  golden  fleece  1 
Have  I,  ye  merchants,  with  each  swelfing  tide, 
Pour'd  Afiric's  treasures  in,  and  India's  pride  1 
Lent  you  the  fruit  of  eveiy  nation's  toil  1 
Made  every  dimate  yours,  and  eveiy  soil  1 
Yet,  pilfer'd  from  the  poor,  by  gaming  base 
Yet  must  a  wooden  bridge  my  waves  disgrace  t 
Tell  not  to  foreign  streams  the  shameful  tafe, 
And  be  it  puhlish'd  in  no  Gallic  vale.' 
He  said ;  and  plunging  to  his  oystal  dome, 
While  o'er  his  head  the  dreling  waters  foam. 


THE  INCOMPARABLE  SOPORIFIG 
DOCTOR.* 

Sweet,  sleeky  Doctor  1  dear  pacific  soul! 
Lay  at  the  beef,  and  suck  the  vital  bowl! 
Still  let  thiaJnvolviBg  smoko  ABa«^|d^ee  fiy, 
And  broad-look'd  dullness  settle  in  mS^^gtk^ 
Ah  I  soft  in  down  these  dainty  limbs  repose, 
And  in  the  veiy  lap  of  slumber  doze; 
But  chle/ly  on  the  lazy  day  of  grace. 
Call  forth  the  lambent  glories  of  thy  face ; 
If  aught  the  thoughts  of  dinner  can  prevail, 
And  sure  the  Sunday's  dinner  can  not  foil. 
To  the  thin  church  in  sleepy  pomp  proceed. 
And  lean  on  the  lethaigic  book  thy  head. 
These  eyes  vripe  often  with  the  hallow'd  lawn, 
Profoundly  nod,  immeasurably  yawn. 
Slow  let  the  prayers  by  thy  meek  lips  be  song, 
No\y  let  thy  thoughts  be  distanced  by  thy  tongue; 
If  ere  the  lingerers  are  vrithin  a  call, 
Or  if  on  prayen  thou  deign'st  to  think  at  alL 
Yet— only  yet — the  swimming  head  we  bend; 
But  when  serene,  the  pulpit  you  ascend. 
Through  every  joint  a  gentle  horror  creeps, 
And  round  you  the  consenting  audience  sleeps. 
So  when  an  ass  with  sluggish  front  appeus, 
The  hones  start,  and  prick  their  quivering  ears; 
But  soon  as  e'er  the  sage  is  heard  to  bray, 
The  fields  all  thunder,  and  they  bound  away. 


*  Dr.  PattlcklfBrto*lb 
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LISTS  PARTINQ  WITH  HER  CAT. 

The  dreadful  hour  with  leaden  pace  approack'd, 
Laah'd  fieicely  on  by  unrelenting  fate, 
When  Lisy  and  her  bosom  Cat  murt  pait; 
For  now,  to  achool  and  pensive  needle  doom'd, 
She's  banish'd  from  her  childhood's  undash'd  joy, 
And  all  the  pleamng  intercourse  she  kept 
With  her  gray  comrade,  which  has  often  soothed 
Her  tender  moments,  while  the  world  around 
GHow'dwiih  ambition,  business,  and  vice, 
Or  lay  dissolved  in  sleep's  delidous  arms; 
And  from  their  dewy  orbs  the  conscious  stan 
Shed  on  their  friendly  influence  benign. 

But  see  where  mournful  Puss,  advancing,  stood 
With  outstretched  tail,  casts  looks  of  anzions  wo 
On  melting  Lisy,  in  whose  eye  the  tear 
Stood  tremulous,  and  thus  would  fain  have  said, 
If  nature  had  not  tied  her  struggling  tongue : 
*  Unkind,  O  \  who  shall  now  with  fattening  milk, 
With  flesh,  with  bread,  and  fish  beloved,  and  m^at, 
Regale  my  taste  1  and  at  the  cheerlbl  fire, 
Ah,  who  shall  bask  me  in  their  downy  lap  1 
Who  shall  invite  me  to  the  bed,  and  throw 
The  bedclothes  o'er  me  in  the  winter  night, 
When  Euros  roan  7  Beneath  whose  soothing  hand 
Soft  shall  I  purr  1  But  now,  when  Lisy's  gone, 
What  is  the  dull  officious  world  to  me  1 
I  kmtfao  the  thoughto  of  life :'  thus  plain'd  the  Cat, 
While  Lisy  felt,  by  sympathetic  touch, 
These  anxious  thoughts  that  m  her  mind  revolved, 
And  casting  on  her  a  desponding  look, 
She  snatch'd  her  in  her  aims  wilh  eager  giie^ 
And  mewftngr-Ms  btgan :— O  Cat  Mmd  1 
TImnI  dear  companion  of  my  tender  years ! 
Toy  of  my  youth  \  that  oft  has  lick'd  my  hands 
With  velvet  tongue  ne'er  stain'd  by  mouse's  Uood. 
Oh,  gentle  Cat !  how  shall  I  part  with  thee  1 
How  dead  and  heavy  will  the  moments  pass 
When  you  are  not  in  my  delighted  eye. 
With  CuM  playing,  or  your  flying  taiL 
How  harshly  will  the  softest  musUn  feel, 
And  all  the  silk  of  schools,  whUe  I  no  more 
Have  your  sleek  skin  to  sooth  my  solien'd  sense  1 
How  shall  I  eat  while  you  are  not  beside 
To  share  the  bitl  How  shall  I  ever  sleep 
While  I  no  more  your  lulling  murmure  heart 
Yet  we  must  part — so  rigid  fate  decrees — 
But  never  shall  your  loved  idea,  dear. 
Part  hom  my  soul,  and  when  I  first  can  mark 
The  embroider'd  figure  on  the  snowy  lawn, 
Your  image  shall  my  needle  keen  empby. 
Hark .  now  I'm  call'd  away !  O  direftd  sound ! 
I  como— I  come,  but  first  I  charge  you  all— 
You — ^you— and  you,  particuUrly  you, 
O  Mary,  Mary,  feed  her  with  the  best. 
Repose  her  nightly  in  the  warmest  couch, 
Anid  be  a  Lisy  to  her!'— Having  said, 


She  sat  her  down,  and  with  her  head  across, 
Rush'd  to  the  evil  which  she  could  not  shun; 
V^Me  a  sad  mew  went  knelling  to  her  heart ' 


ON  THE  HOOP. 

The  hoop,  the  darling  justly  of  the  fair. 

Of  ewy  generous  swain  deserves  the  care. 

It  is  unmanly  to  desert  the  weak, 

'Twould  urge  a  stone,  if  poesibK  to  apaak ; 

To  hear  stanch  hypocrites  bawl  out,  and  cry, 

'  This  hoop 's  a  whorish  garb,  fie!  ladies,  fie  1' 

O  cruel  and  audacious  men,  to  blast 

The  fame  of  ladies  more  than  vestals  chaste , 

Should  you  go  search  the  globe  throughout, 

Youll  find  none  so  pious  and  devout; 

So  modest,  chaste,  so  handsome,  and  so  feir, 

As  our  dear  Caledonian  ladies  are. 

When  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  her  chaius, 

Nought  gives  our  sex  such  terrible  alarms. 

As  when  the  hoop  and  taztan  both  combine 

To  make  a  virgin  like  a  goddess  shine. 

Let  quaken  cut  their  clothes  unto  the  quick, 

And  with  severities  themselves  afflict ; 

But  may  the  hoop  adorn  E^dina's  street. 

Till  the  south  pole  shall  with  the  northern  meet 


STANZAS. 

Written  by  TTionuon  oiytim  blq»ie  Icqfqf  a  copy 
qfhia  *  Shmmms*'  •ent  by  him  to  Mr,  T^rffnii 
80001  after  the  death  qf  hie  w\fe. 

Gk>,  little  book,  and  find  our  Friend, 
Who  nature  and  the  Muses  loves. 

Whose  cares  the  public  virtues  blend 
With  all  the  softness  of  the  groves. 

A  fitter  time  thou  canst  not  choose. 
His  fostering  friendship  to  repay; 

Gk>  then,  and  try,  my  rural  muse, 
To  steal  his  widow'd  houn  away. 


ON  MAY. 

Amono  the  changing  months.  May  stands  eonfest 
The  sweetest,  and  in  fidrast  coloun  drest! 
Soft  as  the  breeze  that  fans  the  smiling  fiekl ; 
Sweet  as  the  breath  that  opening  roses  yield; 
Fair  as  the  colour  lavish  Nature  paints 
On  Viigin  flowen  free  firom  unodorous  taints  !* 
To  rural  scenes  thou  tempt'st  the  busy  crowd, 
Who,  in  each  grave,  thy  praises  sing  abudi 
The  blooming  belles  and  shallow  beaux,  strangt 

sight, 
Turn  nymphs  and  swains,  and  in  their  spouts  di^ 

licht 
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THE  MORNING  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

When  fix>m  the  opening  chambers  of  the  east 
The  morning  springs,  in  thousand  liveries  dresl, 
The  early  larks  their  morning  tribute  pay, 
And,  in  shrill  notes,  salute  the  blooming  day. 
Refreshed  fields  with  pearly  dew  do  f>hine, 
And  tender  blades  therewith  their  tops  incUpe. 
Their  painted  leaves  the  unblown  flowes expand, 
And  with  th«r  odoions  breath  perftune  the  laiuL 
The  crowing  cock  and  chattering  hen  awakes 
Dull  sleepy  clowns,  who  know  the  morning  breaks. 
The  herd  his  plaid  around  his  shoulders  throws, 
Gfrasps  his  dear  crook,  calls  on  his  dog,  and  goes 
Around  the  fold:  he  walks  with  careful  pace, 
And  fiiUcn  dods  sets  in  their  wonted  place; 
Then  opes  the  door,  unfolds  his  fleecy  care, 
And  gladly  sees  them  crop  tbdr  morning  fiunel 
Down  upon  easy  moss  he  lays, 
And  sings  some  charming  shepherdess's  praise. 


ON  A  COUNTRY  LIFE.* 

I  HiiTK  the  damours  of  the  smoky  towns, 
But  much  admire  the  bliss  of  rural  clowns; 
Where  some  remdns  of  innocence  appear, 
Where  no  rude  noise  insults  the  listening  ear; 
Nought  but  soft  zephyrs  whispering  through  the 

treeBj^  ' 

Or  th«'  still  hamming  of  the  pitafiiHsta^ 
Th»  gendo  murmurs  of  a  purling  rill, 
Ot  the  unwearied  chirping  of  the  drill ; 
The  charming  harmony  of  warbling  birdS| 
Or  hollow  lowings  of  the  grazing  herds ; 
The  murmuring  stockdoves  melancholy  ooo, 
When  they  their  lovefl  mates  lament  or  woo; 
The  pleasing  bleatings  of  the  tender  Iambs, 
Or  the  indistinct  mum'ling  of  their  dams; 
The  musical  discord  of  chiding  hounds. 
Whereto  the  echoing  hUl  or  rock  resounds; 
The  rural  mournful  songs  of  lovesick  swains. 
Whereby  they  soothe  their  raging  amorous  pains; 
The  whistling  music  of  the  lagging  plough. 
Which  does  the  strength  of  drooping  beasts  renew. 

And  as  the  country  rings  with  pleasant  sounds, 
Bo  with  delightful  prospects  it  abounds: 
Through  every  season  of  the  sliding  yeai, 
Unto  the  ravish'd  sight  new  scenes  appear. 

In  the  sweet  spring  the  sun's  prolific  ray 
l>oe8  painted  flowers  to  the  mild  air  display; 
Then  opening  buds,  then  tender  herbs  an 
And  the  bare  fields  are  all  array'd  in  green. 


*  Thk^  nnd  ibe  two  foUowiu^  poemi,  were  written  b^Thom. 
r«i,  when  at  tli«  Unlvenity,  and  woce  publlabed  In  tho  B(Bft> 
bviffa  Mttcelinny,  l2ino  1720. 


In  ripening  summer,  the  full  laden  Tales 
Give*  prospect  of  employment  fiv  the  flails; 
Each  breath  of  wind  the  bearded  groves  msksi 

bend, 
Which  seems  the  fatal  sickle  to  poitend. 

In  Autumn,  that  repays  the  labooiev's 
Reapen  sweep  down  the  hononn  of  the 

Anon  black  Winter,  from  the  finnea  notlk. 
Its  treasuries  of  snow  and  hail  pooisibfth; 
Then  stormy  winds  blow  through  the  bavf  ai^. 
In  desolatbn  nature  seems  to  lie; 
The  unstain'd  snow  from  the  fliU  doodi  i 
Whose  sparkling  lustre  open  eyes  oAecdb 
In  maiden  white  the  gUttering  fields  do 
Then  bleating  flocks  for  want  of  fbod  K^ne, 
With  wither'd  eyes  they  ses  all  snow  nroond. 
And  with  their  lore  feet  psiw  and  senpe  ths 

ground: 
They  cheerfully  do  crc^  the  insipid  gimas, 
The  shepherds  sighing,  ay,  Alas!  alas! 
Then  pinchiiig  want  the  wildest  beast  does 
Then  huntsmen  on  the  snow  do  trace 
Keen  frost  then  turns  the  liquid  Ukes  to 
Arrests  the  dancing  rivulets  as  they  pass. 

How  sweet  and  innocent  are  country  upottm. 
And,  as  men's  tempen,  various  are  th^  aorta. 

You,  on  the  banks  of  soft  meandering  Tweed, 
May  in  your  toils  ensnare  the  watoy  brssd. 
And  nicely  lead  the  artificial  ^* 
Which,  when  the  nimble,  watehAd  trout  does  aee, 
He  at  the  bearded  hook  wiU  briskly  firing; 
Then  in  that  instant  twieth  your  haiiy  atring 
And,  when  he's  book'd,  you,  with  a  oonstant  hand, 
May  draw  him  jtoiggling  to  the  fatal  land. 
•    Thsll  alfir%eaaonayite«ay  iTuihiUm  hook, 
With  a  sweet  bait,  dress'd  by  a  fidthless  oodk; 
The  greedy  pike  darts  tot  with  eager  haste, 
And  being  struck,  in  vain  he  flies  at  last; 
He  rages,  storms,  and  flounces  through  this  stream, 
But  all,  abs !  his  life  can  not  redeem. 

At  other  times  you  may  pursue  the  chase, 
And  hunt  the  nimble  hare  from  place  to  pboe. 
See,  when  the  dog  is  just  upon  the  grip, 
Out  at  a  side  she'll  make  a  handac»ne  sk^, 
And  ere  he  can  divert  his  furioos  course, 
She,  far  before  him,  scoun  with  all  her  fone ; 
She'll  shift,  and  many  times  run  the  suns  ground; 
At  last,  outwearied  l^  the  stronger  hound, 
She  falls  a  sacrifice  unto  his  hate, 
And  with  sad  piteous  screams  laments  bar  falia. 

See  how  the  hawk  doth  take  his  towering  fii|h^ 
And  in  his  course  outflies  our  vexy  s^t, 
Bean  down  the  fluttering  fowl  with  all  hk  m||^. 

See  how  the  wary  gunner  casts  about, 
Watching  the  fittest  posture  when  to  shoot: 
Gtuick  as  the  fatal  lightning  blasts  the  oak. 
He  gives  the  springing  fi>wi  a  sodden  stralw; 
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He  ponn  apon't  a  shower  of  mortal  lead, 
And  ere  the  noise  is  beaid  the  fowl  is  dead 

Sometiines  he  spreads  his  hidden  subtle  snare. 
Of  which  the  entangled  fowl  was  not  aware; 
Through  pathless  wastes  he  doth  pursue  bis  sport, 
Where  nought  but  moor-ibwl  and  wild  beasts  tfi- 
sort. 

When  the  noon  sun  directi  j  darts  his  beams 
Upon  your  giddy  heads,  with  fiery  gleams, 
Then  yon  may  bathe  yonisdf  in  cooling  stieams; 
Or  to  the  sweet  adjoining  grove  retire, 
Where  trees  with  interovoven  boughs  consfMre 
To  fcrm  a  grateful  shade;— there  rural  swains 
Do  tune  their  oaten  reeds  to  rural  strains; 
The  sflent  birds  sit  listening  on  the  sprajrs, 
And  in  soft  charming  notes  do  imitate  their  lays. 
Then  you  may  stretch  yourself  upon  the  grass, 
And,  lull'd  with  muse,  to  kind  dumbers  pass: 
No  meagre  cares  your  &ncy  will  distract, 
And  on  that  scene  no  tragic  fears  win  act ; 
Save  the  dear  image  of  a  charming  she, 
Nought  will  the  object  of  your  -virion  be. 

Away  the  vicious  pleasures  of  the  town; 
Let  empty  partial  fortune  on  me  frown ; 
But  grant,  ye  powers,  that  it  may  be  my  lot 
T»  live  in  peace  from  noisy  towns  remote. 


ON  HAPPINESa 

W  arm'd  by  the  summer  sun's  meridian  ray, 
As  underneath  a  spreading  oak  I  lay 
Contemplating  the  mighty  load  of  wo, 
In  search  of  bUs^lhi^t  mortalsimAQp)^ 
Who^wlifie  they  think  they  happiness  enjoy^ 
Embrace  a  curse  wrapt  in  delusive  joy, 
I  reasoned  thus:  Since  the  Creator,  Giod, 
Who  in  eternal  love  makes  his  abode, 
Hath  blended  with  the  essence  of  the  soul 
An  appetite  as  fixed  as  the  pole, 
That's  always  eager  in  pursuit  of  bliss, 
And  always  veering  till  it  points  to  this, 
There  is  some  object  adequate  to  fill 
This  boundless  wish  of  our  extended  will. 
Now,  while  my  thought  round  nature's  circle  runs 
(A  bolder  journey  than  the  furious  sun's) 
This  chief  and  satiating  good  to  find 
The  attracting  centre  of  the  human  mind. 
My  ears  they  deafen'd,  to  my  swimming  eyes 
His  magic  wand  the  drowsy  God  applies, 
Bound  all  my  senses  in  a  silken  sleep, 
While  mimic  fancy  did  her  vigils  keep; 
Yet  stin  methinks  some  condescending  power 
Ranged  the  ideas  in  my  mind  that  hour. 
Methought  I  wandering  was,  with  tliousands 
more, 
Beneath  a  high  prodigious  hill,  before. 
Above  the  clouds  whose  towering  summit  rose, 
With  utmost  labour  only  gained  by  those 


Who  groveling  prejudices  throw  away, 
And  with  incessant  straining  climVd  their  way; 
Where  all  who  stood  their  failing  breath  to  gain. 
With  headlong  ruin  tumMed  down  the  main. 
This  mountain  is  through  every  nation  famed, 
And,  as  I  learned,  Contemplatbn  named. 
O  happy  me!  when  I  had  reach'd  its  top 
XJnto  my  sight  a  boundless  scene  did  ope. 

First,  sadly  I  surveyed  with  downward  eye. 
Of  restiess  men  below  the  busy  fry, 
Who  hunted  trifles  in  an  epdless  maxe^ 
Like  foolish  boys,  on  sunny  summer  days. 
Pursuing  butterflies  with  all  their  might, 
Who  can't  their  troubles,  in  the  chase  requite. 
The  painted  insect,  he  who  most  admires, 
Grieves  most  when  it  in  his  rude  hand  expires; 
Or  should  it  live,  with  endless  fears  is  toss'd. 
Lest  it  take  wing  and  be  for  ever  lost. 

Some  men  I  saw  their  utmost  art  employ 
How  to  attain  a  false  deceitful  joy. 
Which  firom  afar  conspicuously  did  blaze. 
And  at  a  distance  fixed  their  ravish'd  gaze, 
But  nigh  at  hand  it  mock'd  their  fond  embrace. 
When  lol  again  it  flashed  in  their  eyes, 
But  still,  as  they  drew  near,  the  fond  illusion  dies. 
Just  so  I've  seen  a  water-dog  pursue 
An,  unflown  duck  within  his  greedy  view. 
When  he  has,  panting,  at  his  prey  arrived 
The  coxcomb  fooling — suddenly  it  dived ; 
He,  gripping,  is  almost  with  water  choked, 
And  grieves  that  all  his  tcwepng  hcyj^inre  mock'd 
Then  it  emci^fl^he  renews  fitts  toil. 
And  »'«f  and  o'er  again  he  gets  the  foil. 
Yea,  all  the  joys  beneath  the  conscious  sun, 
And  softer  ones  that  his  inspection  shun. 
Much  of  their  pleasures  in  fruition  fade. 
Enjoyment  o'er  them  throws  a  sullen  shade. 
The  reason  is,  we  promise  vaster  things 
And  sweeter  joys  than  firom  their  nature  springs* 
When  they  are  lost,  we  weep  the  apparent  bliss, 
And  not  what  really  in  Fruition  is ; 
So  that  our  griefs  are  greater  than  our  joys, 
And  real  pain  springs  from  fantastic  toys. 

Though  all  terrene  delights  of  men  below 
Are  almost  nothing  but  a  glaring  show; 
Yet  if  there  always  were  a  virgin  joy 
When  t'other  fades  to  sooth  the  wanton  boy. 
He  somewhat  might  excuse  his  heedless  course, 
Some  show  of  reason  fi^r  the  same  enforce : 
But  frugal  nature  wisely  does  deny 
To  mankind  such  profiise  variety ; 
Has  what  is  needful  only  to  us  given, 
To  feed  and  cheer  us  in  the  way  to  Heaven; 
And  more  would  but  the  traveller  delay, 
Impede  and  clog  him  in  his  upward  way. 

I  from  the  mount  all  mortal  pleasures  saw 
Themselves  vrithin  a  narrow  compass  diBW  * 
The  libertine  a  nauseous  circle  run,  • 

And  dully  acted  what  he'd  often  dooe. 
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Jut  so  when  Luna  darts  her  silver  ray, 
And  poun  on  silent  earth  a  paler  day : 
Fiom  Stygian  caves  the  flitting  fairies  scud, 
And  on  the  maigent  of  some  limpid  flood, 
Which  by  reflected  moonlight  darts  a  glance, 
In  midnight  circles  range  themselves  and  dance. 

To-morrow,  cries  he,  will  us  entertain: 
Pray  what's  to-morrow  but  to-day  again  1 
Deluded  youth,  no  more  the  chase  punue^ 
So  oft  deceived,  no  more  the  tml  renqpr. 
But  m  a  constant  and  a  HM  design 
Of  acting  well  there  is  a  lasting  mine 
Of  solid  satisfaction,  purest  joy, 
For  virtue's  pleasures  never,  never  cloy: 
Then  hither  come,  climb  up  the  steep  ascent, 
Your  painful  labour  you  will  ne'er  repent, 
From  Heaven  itself  here  you're  but  one  remove, 
Here's  the  preludium  of  the  joys  above, 
Here  you'll  behold  the  awfiil  Godhead  shine, 
And  all  perfections  in  the  same  combine; 
Youll  see  that  GKid,  who,  by  his  powerful  call. 
From  empty  nothing  drew  this  spacious  all, 
Made  beauteous  order  the  rude  mass  control 
And  every  part  subservient  to  the  whole; 
Here  you'll  behold  upon  the  fatal  tree 
The  God  of  Nature  bleed,  expire,  and  die, 
For  such  as  'gainst  his  holy  laws  rebel. 
And  such  as  bid  defiance  to  his  hell 
Through  the  daric  gulf  here  you  may  clearly  piy 
'Twixt  narrow  Time  and  vast  Eternity. 
Behold  tb»€Kidi»ad  jttrt,  as  well  as  good, 
And  vengeance  pour'd  on  trafflplMr'ea  his  blood: 
But  all  the  tears  wiped  from  his  people's  eyss. 
And,  for  their  entrance,  cleave  the  parting  skies. 
Then  sure  you  will  with  holy  ardours  bum, 
And  to  seraphic  heats  your  passion  turn ; 
Then  in  your  eyes  all  mortal  fair  will  fade, 
And  leave  of  mortal  beauties  but  the  shade ; 
Yourself  to  him  you'll  solemnly  devote. 
To  him  without  whose  providence  you're  not; 
You'll  of  his  service  relish  the  delight, 
And  tj  his  praises  all  your  powen  excite; 
You'll  celebrate  his  name  in  heavenly  sound, 
Which  well  pleased  skies  in  echoes  will  rebound; 
Tills  is  the  greatest  happiness  that  can 
Possessed  be  in  this  short  life  by  man. 

But  darkly  here  the  Godhead  we  survey. 
Confined  and  cramped  in  this  cage  of  day. 
What  cruel  band  is  this  to  earth  that  ties 
Our  souls  from  soaring  to  their  native  skies  1 
Upon  the  bright  eternal  face  to  gaze, 
And  thers  drink  in  the  beatific  rays: 
There  to  behold  the  good  one  and  the  fair, 
A  Tay  from  whom  all  mortal  beauties  nel 
In  beauteous  nature  aU  the  harmony 
Is  but  the  eefao  of  the  Deity, 
Of  all  perfection  who  the  centze  is, 
And  boundless  ocean  ot  untainted  bliss; 


For  ever  open  to  the  ravish'd 

And  fiill  enjoyment  of  the  radiant 

Who  live  in  raptures  of  eternal  joy, 

Whose  flaming  love  their  tuneful  haips  emqhtf 

In  solemn  hymns  Jehovah's  praise  to  sing, 

^d  make  all  heaven  with  haOeiujalis  ring. 

These  realms  of  light  no  further  FD  exphm 
And  in  these  heights  I  will  no  longer  soar: 
Not  like  our  grosser  atmosphere  beneath. 
The  ether  here's  too  thin  for  me  to  broathe. 
The  region  is  unsuflTerable  bright, 
And  flashes  on  me  with  too  strong  a  l^gltf. 
Then  from  the  mountain,  lot  I  now 
And  to  my  vimon  put  a  hasty  end 


VERSES  ON  RECEIVING  A  FLOWER 
FROM  HIS  MISTRESS. 

Madam,  the  flower  that  (  recdved  finun  yon. 
Ere  it  came  home  had  lost  its  lovely  hue: 
As  flowers  deprived  of  the  genial  day. 
Its  sprightly  bloom  did  wither  and  deeay; 
Dear  fading  flower,  I  know  fuU  well,  said  I, 
The  reason  why  you  shed  your  sweets  and  dift; 
You  want  the  influence  of  her  enlivening  eye;. 
Your  case  is  mine — Absence,  that  plague  of  k)nre* 
With  heavy  pace  makes  every  minute  move: 
It  of  my  bemg  is  an  empty  blank, 
And  hinders  me  myself  with  men  to  rank; 
Your  cheering  presence  quickeneth  me  again, 
And  new-sprung  life  exults  in  every  vein. 


PROXXXKIXrTa  TANC»£D  AJiD  StGIS 

MUNDA. 

Bold  is  the  man!  who,  in  this  nicer  age, 
Presumes  to  tread  the  chaste  corrected  stage. 
Now,  with  gay  tinsel  arts  we  can  no  more 
Conceal  the  want  of  Nature's  sterling  ore. 
Our  spells  are  vanish'd,  broke  our  uagic  waiid| 
That  used  to  waft  you  over  sea  and  land. 
Before  your  light  the  fidry  people  fade. 
The  demons  fly — the  ghost  itself  is  laid. 
In  vain  of  martial  scenes  the  loud  alarms, 
The  mighty  prompter  thundering  out  to  anns^ 
The  playhouse  posse  clattering  from  afitf, 
The  dose-wedged  battle  and  the  din  of  war. 
Now,  e'en  the  senate  seldom  we  convene : 
The  jKwmng  fathers  nod  behind  the  scene. 
Your  taste  rejects  the  glittering  false  sublime. 
To  sigh  in  metaphor,  and  die  in  rfayuM. 
EQgh  rant  is  tumbled  from  his  galloy  throne: 
Description  dreams — ^nay,  similies  are  gone. 

What  shall  we  then  1  to  please  you  bow  dsvw 
Whose  judgment  sits  not  in  your  ean  asd  eysst 
Thrice  happy!  could  we  catdi  gnat  Shakspemfli 

art. 
To  trace  the  deep  recesses  of  the  hesil; 
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Hifl  fimple  pbdn  soblima,  to  which  ib  gi^Bn 
To  flixike  the  soul  with  dazted  flame  from  beaven; 
Ccyold  we  awake  toft  Otway's  tender  wo,    . 
The  pomp  of  tbtm,  and  golden  lines  of  Ro^te. 

We  to  your  hearts  apply;  let  them  attend; 
Before  their  lilent  candid  bar  we  bend. 
[f  waim'd,  they  listen,  tis  onr  noblest  praiM; 
If  cold,  they  wither  all  the  Muse's  bays. 


BPILOOUE  TO  TANCRED  AND  SIGIS- 

MUNDA. 

Cbaum'o  to  the  throat  with  wh<Jesome  moral 

staff, 
Alas !  poor  audience!  yon  have  had  enough. 
Was  ever  hapless  heroine  of  a  play 
In  sneh  a  piteous  plight  as  ours  to-dayl 
Was  ever  womanso  by  km  betray'd? 
Matoh'd  with  two  husbands,  and  yet— die  a  maid. 
But  bless  me  I — hold— What  sounds  are  these  I 

hear!— 
I  see  the  Tragic  Muse  herself  appear. 


EPILOGUE  TO  AGAMEMNON. 


The  bock  Kene  opeoi^  and  dtaoonen  a  nxnande  qrlraa 
laailKBpe;  ftmn  which  tSn.  Gibber,  In  the  damicter 
of  tho  Tnlgle  Uam,  advances  ilowly  to  matk,  and 
q»slDi  the  loOoiring  Uom: 

Hence  with  your  flippant  epilogue  that  tries 
To  wipe  the  virtuous  tear  frob  British  eyes ; 
That  dares  my  moral,  tragic  scene  profkne 
With  strains— at  best,  unsniting,  light  and  vain. 
Hence  from  the  pure  unsullied  beams  that  pky 
In  yon  frii  eyes  lAere  vJrtuflftfliiF*    Away ! 

Britons,  to  you  from  chaste  Castalian  groves, 
Where  dwell  the  tender,  oft  unhappy  loves  I 
Where  shades  of  heroes  roam,  each  mighty  name. 
And  court  my  aid  to  rise  again  to  fame: 
To  you  I  come,  to  Fieedom's  noblest  seat, 
And  in  Britannia  fix  my  last  retreat. 

In  Ghreece  and  Rome,  I  wateh'd  the  public  weal, 
The  purple  tyrant  trembled  at  my  steel : 
Nor  did  I  less  o'er  private  sorrows  reign, 
And  mend  the  melting  heart  with  softer  pain. 
On  France  and  you  then  rose  my  brightening  star, 
With  social  ray— >The  arte  are  ne'er  at  vrar. 
O,  as  your  fire  and  genius  stronger  blaze. 
As  yours  are  generous  Freedom's  hoUdet  lays, 
Let  not  the  Gallic  taste  leave  yours  behind, 
In  decent  manners  and  in  life  refined ; 
Banish  the  motley  mode  to  tag  low  verw. 
The  laughing  ballad  to  the  mournful  hearse. 
When  through  Bn  acte  your  hearts  have  leant  to 

gkfw, 
Tottflh'd  with  the  sacred  fintoe  of  honest  wo; 
O  keep  the  dear  impression  on  your  breasti 
Nor  idly  loose  it  for  a  vrretehed  jest 


Our  bard,  to  modem  epilogue  a  foe, 

Thinks  such  mean  birth  but  deadens  generous  wo; 

Dispels  in  idle  air  the  moral  sigh. 

And  wipes  the  tender  tear  from  Hty's  eye] 

No  more  with  social  warmth  the  bosom  bums ; 

But  all  the  unfeeling  man  returns** 

Thof  he  began: — And  you  approved  the  strain ' 
Till  the  neoit  couplet  sunk  to  light  and  vain. 
You  checked  him  thwiM    Ilo  you,  to 
He  owns  he  triumph'd  in  your  kind  disgust 
Charm'd  by  your  firown,  by  your  displeasure 

graced, 
He  hails  the  rising  virtue  of  your  taste. 
Wide  vrill  ito  influence  spread  as  soon  as  known  i 
Truth,  to  be  loved,  needs 'only  to  be  shown. 
Confinn  it,  once,  the  fashion  to  be  good: 
(Since  fashion  leads  the  Ibol,  aid  awes  the  rude) 
No  petulance  shall  wound  the  public  ear ; 
No  hand  applaud  what  honour  shuns  to  hear: 
No  painful  blush  the  modest  cheek  shall  stain ; 
The  worthy  breast  shall  heave  with  no  disdain.  ' 
Chastised  to  decency,  the  British  stage 
Shall  oft  invite  the  fiir,  invite  the  sage: 
Both  shall  attend  vrell  pleased,  well  pleased  d*^ 

part; 
Or  if  they  doom  the  verse,  absolve  the  heart 


PRQUMmt  TO  MALLETS 
TAPHA. 

tSiNCE  Athens  first  began  to  draw  manUnd, 
To  picture  life,  and  show  the  impasuon'd  mind; 
The  truly  vrise  have  ever  deem'd  the  stage 
The  moral  school  of  each  enlightened  oge. 
There,  in  full  pomp,  the  tragic  Muse  appean^ 
Glueen  of  soft  sorrows,  and  of  useful  fears. 
Faint  is  the  lesson  reason's  rules  impart : 
She  pours  it  strong,  and  instant  through  the  hean. 
If  virtue  is  her  theme,  we  sudden  glow 
With  generous  flame;  and  what  we  feel,  we  grow. 
If  vice  she  paints,  in^gnant  passions  rise ; 
The  villain  sees  himself  with  loathing  eyes. 
His  soul  starte,  conscious;  at  another's  groan^ 
And  the  pale  tyrant  trembles  on  his  throne. 

To-night,  our  meaning  scene  attempt^to  show 
What  fell  eventa  from  dark  suspidon  flow; 
Chief  when  it  tainta  a  lawless  monarch's  mind, 
To  the  false  herd  on  flattering  slaves  confined. 


*ThonHon  obsonrei^  *<Anocher  epilogue  wu  spoksn  iflsr 
the  flnt  repreeentadon  of  the  [ijey,  which  began  widi  the  flm 
ilx  Unesofdiii;  bat  die  iMtof  Uwt  epUosus  having  ham 
vary  JwdydkUkedlqrdie  sudionce^Udawas  sobalttied  is 
hapUoai** 
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The  loal  nnki  gradual  to  to  dire  a  atate; 
E'en  enadleiiPe  but  aerrca  to  feed  ila  hate: 
To  hate  lenxnaeleaB  cnieltj  aooeeeda, 
And  every  worth,  and  evevy  viiiiie  neeoL 
Behold,  our  aothor  at  your  bar  appeam, 
His  modest  hopes  depfess'dbycoaacioae  fean. 
Faults  he  has  many— but  to  balance  those, 
His^eise  with  heart-fi^love  of  ▼irtiie  glows? 
AH  slighter  enoffs  let  indolgenee  qiai«, 
And  be  his  equal  trial  ftill  and  feir. 
Fat  this  best  BnlUi  pririiege  we  oMk 

lie  merits,  M  lliB»<land  or  felL 


PSALM  CIV.  PAEAPHRASED.* 

To  pndse  thy  AaHior,  Bon],  do  not  fefget; 

Canst  thoo,  in  gralitiide,  deny  the  debtl 

Lord,  thoa  ait  great,  how  grrat  we  can  not  know; 

Uonoar  and  majesty  do  rocind  thee  flow. 

The  purest  rays  of  primogenial  liglit 

Compose  tbr  robes,  and  make  them  danBng 

bright; 
The  heavens  and  all  the  wide  spread  otbs  on  l^gh 
Thou  like  a  cnrtahi  stieteh'd  of  eorkias  dye; 
On  the  devouring  flood  thy  chambeis  ate 
EstabBsh'd;  a  kifty  dond's  thy  ear; 
Which  qmck  through  the  ethereal  roaddo^  fly. 
On  swift  wing'd  windi,  that  shake  the  troiri>]ed 

sky. 
Of  spiritaal  substance  angels  thou  didst  firame, 
Acttrrifif  bright,  ^ittduj^  add  quick  as  flame. 
Thofrst  firmly  founded  this  unwfilfy^eMlh; 
HtiOid  fiist  for  aye,  thou  saidst,  at  nature's  birliL 


The  fenlWd  natioDs,  by  their 
In  kw(r  brambke,  or  in  trees  abide ; 
By  ngtun  taught,  OB  tliem  they  rear  their 
That  with  inimitabis  ait  aie  dicsBVL 
They  fiv  the  shade  and  safety  of  the  wood 
With  natural  mnsie  cheer  the  nei^boiixlBod. 
He  doth  the  chrnds  with  gvmal  moiatiiBB  flUy 
Which  on  the  [Arjlfsf  d  gRnmd  they  boaalOTHk^ 

distil, 
And  nature's  lap  with  various  blessingB  «iowd: 
The  giver,  Godl  all  creatures  cry  akmd. 
With  freshest  green  he  dothes  the  fii^ruH 
Whereon  the  graxing  heids  wanton  and  feed. 
With  vital  juice  he  makes  the  plants  aboond. 
And  herbs  seciuely  spring  abowe  the  gimiudy 
That  man  may  be  sustained  beneath  the  toil 
Of  manwring  the  ifl  prodoeiiy  soil;  ' 
Whidi  with  a  pknteoQs  bMrrestdoes  at  laH 
Caned  the  menwiyof  laboon  past; 
Yidds  him  the  prodttot  of  the  gcfioeoi  vioe^ 
And  balmy  oO  that  makes  his  feoe  to  dmie: 
Fins  an  his  granaries  wiA  a  loaden  cmp^ 
A  gainst  the  bare  barren  winter  his  great  pBopL 
The  trees  of  God  with  kindly  si^  do  swell. 
E'en  oedais  taU  in  I<ehanon  that  dwdl, 
Upon  whose  lofty  tops  the  birds  eiect 
Their  nesta,  as  eaieftd  nators  does  direet 
The  long  neck'd  storks  onto  the  flr  trees  fly. 

And  with  their  cadding  criea  disturb  the  dgr. 
Tounfiequented  hills  wild  goats  resort. 
And  on  bleak  racks  the  nimble  conies  sport. 
The  changing  moon  he  dad  with  rilver  lig|bly 
To  check  the  black  doniinion  of  the  night: 
Hi^  through  the ftkies  in  siij^  statedie ridea. 


The  swelling  flood  thou  o'er  the  earth  mada*  And  by  her  rounds  the  ftwthig  thne'WMee. 


creep, 
And  coveredst  it  with  the  vast  hoary  deep: 
Then  hiU  and  vake  did  no  distinction  know, 
But  levd'd  nature  lay  oppress'd  below. 
With  speed  they,  at  thy  awful  thunder's  roar, 
Shrinked  within  the  limits  of  their  shore. 
Through  secret  tracts  they  up  the  mountains 

creep, 
And  rocky  caverns  fruitftil  moistqre  weep, 
Whidi  sweetly  through  the  verdant  vales  doth 

glide, 
Tin  'tis  devoured  by  the  greedy  tide. 
The  feeble  sands  thou'st  made  the  ocean's  mounds, 
Itsfeaming  waves  shaU  ne'er  repass  these  bounds, 
Again  to  triumph  over  the  dry  grounds. 
Between  the  hUls,  graaed  by  the  bkating  kind, 
Soft  wariiling  rills  their  maxy  way  do  find ; 
By  him  appointed  fully  to  supply, 
When  the  hot  dogstar  fires  the  realms  on  high, 
The  raging  thirst  of  every  sickening  beast, 
Of  the  wild  ass  that  roams  the  dreary  waste: 


*1  (la  was  one  oT  Thomson'^  eaxlieac  pieoea 
mnHXt  p  hr.  anl  the  Add«ndiL 


SesOslb. 


The  circling  sun  doth  in  due  time  decline, 
And  unto  shades  the  murmoiing  work!  resign. 
Dark  night  thoa  makeet  succeed  the  cheecfiildBy, 
Which  forest  beasts  from  their  lone  caves  survey: 
They  rouse  themsdves,  creepout,  and  seardi  thdi 

prey. 
Young  hungry  noasfiom  their  dens  come  out, 
And,  mad  on  blood,  stalk  fearfully  about: 
They  break  night's  silenoe  with  their  hideous  loar. 
And  from  kind  heaven  their  nightly  prey  ^qnpiffwr. 
Just  as  the  Urk  begins  to  stretch  ber  wi^ 
And,  flickering  on  hex  met,  makes  short  essayslo 

sing, 
And  the  sweet  dawn,  wilih  a  feint 

litfhL 
Unveils  the  feee  of  nature  to  the  right, 
To  their  dark  dens  they  take  thdr  hasty  fl^^ 
Not  so  the  liusbandmaa,^-fer  with  the  sua 
H»  does  his  pleasant  conae  of  labours  run: 
Home  with  content  in  the  cool  e'en  rotumi^ 
And  his  sweet  toUs  until  the  mom  adjeuniib 
How  many  are  tl^  wondrous  weiln^  O  Zioidt 
They  of  thy  wisdom  sdid  proofe  affeids 
Out  of  thy  boundless  goodness  thou  didst  fin, 
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With  riches  and  dehgato,  both  yale  and  UU : 
£'«n  the  broad  ocean,  wheiein  do  abide 
MooBCers  that  flounce  upon  the  boiling  tide^ 
And  twarms  of  kaeer  beaato  and  flah  beoide  t 
*Tib  there  that  daring  ahipa  belbre  the  wind 
Do  fend  amain,  and  make  the  port  aaaign'd: 
'Tie  there  that  LiCYiathan  qporta  and  playti 
And  sponts  his  water  in  the  ftce  of  da,y; 
For  food  with  g^nng  month  they  wait  on  thee, 
If  thon  withhoidat,  they  pine,  they  fiunt,  they  die. 
Thou  bonntifiillyopest  thy  liberal  hand, 
And  gcatter'at  plenty  both  on  aea  and  land. 
Thy  vital  apixit  makea  all  things  live  below, 
The  ikce  of  nature  with  new  beauties  gbw. 
God's  awful  glory  ne*er  wiH  have  an  end, 
To  vast  eternity  it  will  extend. 
When  he  surveys  his  woiriu,  at  the  wide  si^ 
He  doth  rejoice,  and  take  divine  delight. 
His  looks  the  earth  into  its  centre  shakes; 
A  touch  of  bis  to  smoke  the  mountains  makes. 
rU  to  Gkxl's  honour  consecrate  my  lays. 
And  when  I  cease  to  be  111  cease  to  piaisew 
Upon  the  Lord,  a  sublime  kifty  theme, 
My  meditations  sweet,  my  joys  supreme. 
Let  daring  sinners  fed  thy  vengeful  rod, 
May  they  no  more  be  known  by  thdr  ahode. 
lliy  soul  and  aU  my  powen,  O  bless  the  Lord, 
ilnd  the  whole  laee  of  men  with  one  aoeonL 


LINES  ON  MARLE  FIELD. 


What  is  the  tasMhat  to  the  iMMs  bdongsl  ^ 
^V^h^t  b\lt  to  deielt  in  ha  haittionious  mngf^  * 
The  beauteous  works  of  nature  and  of  art, 
ftural  retreats  that  cheer  the  heavy  hearti 
Thea  Marie  Field  begin,  my  mose,  and  snig; 
With  Marie  Field  the  hills  and  vales  shall  ring. 
01  What  delight  and  pleasure 'tis  to  rove 
Through  all  the  walks  and  allies  of  this  grove. 
Where  spreading  trees  a  cbeeker'd  scene  dispby, 
partly  admitting  and  excluding  day  j 
Where  cheerftd  green  and  odorous  sweets  eon- 
spire 
The  drooping  soul  with  pleasure  to  inspire; 
Where  little  birds  employ  thdr  narrow  throats 
To  Bing  its  praises  in  unlabour'd  note^ 
To  it  adjoined  a  rising  fiibric  stands. 
Which  VTith  its  state  our  silent  awe  oammaDds, 
Its  endless  beauties  mock  the  poefs  pen; 
80  to  the  garden  IH  ntum  agedn. 
Pomona  makes  the  trees  with  fruits  abound, 
And  blushing  FkMn  paints  the  enamel'd  groond. 
Here  lavish  nature  does  her  stores  disclose, 
FlowevBof  all  hue,  their  queen  the  badiftal  aoee. 
With  their  sweet  breath  the  ambient  aifs  pe^ 

ftmied, 
Kor  •  thereby  thdr  fragrant  stores  eonsomed. 


O'er  the  fiiir  landscape  sportive  zephyrs  scud, 
And  by  kind  fiirce  display  the  in&nt  bud. 
The  vegetable  kind  here  rear  their  head, 
By  kindly  showers  and  heaven's  indulgence  fed: 
Of  £U)led  nymphs  such  were  the  lacred  haunts^ 
But  real  nymphs  this  charming  dwelling  vaunta. 
Now  to  the  greenhouse  let's  awhile  retire, 
To  shun  the  heat  of  Sol's  infectious  fire: 
Immortal  autluns  grace  this  cod  retreat, 
Of  ancient  times,  and  of  a  modem  dale. 
Here  wouXl  my  praises  and  my  fancy  dwell; 
But  it,  alas,  descrfi^ia^  dees  SBCcel. 
O  may  this  sweet,  this  beautiful  abode        ^ 
Remain  the  charge  of  the  eternal  God. 


ON  BEAUTY. 

Beavtt  deserves  the  homage  of  the  muse. 

Shall  muM,  rebellious,  the  dear  theme  refbss^ 

No;  while  my  breast  requires  the  vitd  air, 

Wholly  I  am  devoted  to  the  fidr. 

Beauty  111  dng  in  my  sublimest  lays, 

I  bum  to  give  her  just  inunortal  praise. 

The  heavenly  maid  with  transport  111  puiSM 

To  her  abode,  and  all  her  graces  view. 

This  happy  place  vfith  all  ddights  abound^ 

And  plenty  broods  upon  the  fertile  grounds. 

Here  verdant  grass  their  waving    •    .    .    .    , 

And  hills  and  vales  in  sweet  confusion  lie: 

The  nibbling  flock  stray  o'erthoridnghittry 

And  aD  around  wUlTl 

High  opdieiit^wnts  tall  blooming  fore 

Of  i^an  deities  the  blest  abode: 

The  feather'd  minstrels  hop  from  spray  to  9\avf  '*• 

And  chant  their  gladsome  carols  all  the  day ; 

Till  dusky  niglit,  advancing  in  her  car, 

Makes  with  dediiung  light  succesdhl  war. 

Then  Philomd  her  moumfhl  lay  repeats^ 

And  through  her  throat  breathes  melarehcly 


^ 


Still  higher  yet  vrild  rugged  rocks 
And  strike  beholders  with  a  dread  surprise. 
This  paradise  thess  towering  hills  surround, 
That  thither  is  one  mly  passage  found. 
Increasing  brooks  roll  dovm  the  mountain's  «de. 
And  as  they  pass  the  opposing  pebbles  ehidt 


But  vernal  diowsrs  refresh  the  bloommg  year 
Their  only  season  is  eternal  spring, 
Which  hovem  o'er  them  with  a  downy  wing; 
Blossoms  snd  fhnts  at  imoe  the  trees  adom 
With  glowing  blushes,  like  the  rosy  moinr 
The  way  that  to  tUsstatdy  palace  goes 
Of  myrtle  trees,  lies  *twi)[t  two  even  rows. 
Which,  towering  high,  with  outstretched 

displayed, 
Over  our  heads  a  living  aich  have  madt 
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To  mng,  mj  mam,  the  bold  attempt  begin, 

Of  awful  beaatieB  jou  behold  within: 

The  Godden  sat  upon  a  thione  of  gold, 

Emboee'd  with  figures  charming  to  behold; 

Here  new  made  Eve  stood  in  her  eailj  bloom, 

Not  yet  obscured  with  sin's  sullen  ^uoom ; 

Her  naked  beauties  do  the  soul  confound, 

From  every  part  is  given  a  fiital  wound; 

There  other  beauties  of  a  meaner  fame 

Oblige  the  sight,  whom  here  1  shall  not  mtme. 

In  her  right  hsnd  she  did  a  sceptre  sway, 

0*er  all  mankind  mjwHnm  to  obey  : 

Her  lovely  forehead  and  her  killing  eye, 

Her  blushing  cheeks  of  a  venmlion  dye, 

Her  lip's  soft  pulp,  her  heaving  snowy  breast. 

Her  well  tum'd  arm,  her  handsome  dender  waist. 

And  all  below  veil'd  from  the  curious  eye; 

Oh  I  heavenly  maidl  makes  all  beholden  cry. 

Her  dress  was  plain,  not  pompous  as  a  bride, 

Which  would  her  sweeter  native  beauties  hide. 

One  thing  I  mind,  a  spreading  hoop  she  wore, 

Than  nothing  which  adorns  a  lady  more. 

With  equal  rage,  could  I  its  beauties  sing, 

I'd  with  the  hoop  make  all  Parnassus  ring. 

Around  her  shoulders,  «^««gii«g  on  her  throne, 

A  bright  Taitana  carelessly  was  thrown, 

Which  has  already  won  iounoital  praise. 

Most  sweetly  sung  in  Allan  Ramsay's  lays; 

The  wanton  Cupids  did  onmnd  her  play, 

And  smiling  loves  upon  her  bosom  stmy ; 

•With  purple  winss  they  round  about  her  flew, 

And  t^tiiiirg^  linflllwih, ambrosial  dew: 

Heimirwas  easy,  graceful  washerinleg,N 

Htt  presence  banish'd  the  ungrateful  spleeity 

In  short,  her  divine  influence  refined 

Our  corrupt  hearts,  and  polished  mankind. 

Of  lovely  nymphs  she  had  a  smiling  train. 

Fairer  than  those  e'er  graced  Arcadia's  plain. 

The  British  ladies  next  to  her  took  place. 

Who  chiefly  did  the  fiiir  assembly  grace. 

What  blooming  virgins  can  Britannia  boast, 

Their  praises  would  all  eloquence  exhaust 

With  ladies  there  my  ravish'd  eyes  did  meet. 

That  oft  I've  seen  ffrace  fair  Eldina's  street. 
With  their  broad  noops  cut  through  the  willing 

air. 

Pleased  to  give  place  unto  the  lovely  fair: 

Sure  this  is  like  those  blissful  seats  above. 

Here  b  peace,  transporting  joy,  and  love. 

Should  I  be  doom'd  by  cruel  angry  fate 

In  some  lone  isle  my  lingering  end  to  wait, 

If  et  happy  I !  still  happy  should  I  be. 

While  bless'd  with  virtue  and  a  charming  she; 

With  full  content  I'd  fortune's  pride  despise. 

And  die  still  gazing  on  her  lovely  eyes. 

May  all  the  blessings  mortals  need  below. 

May  all  the  blessings  heaven  can  bestow. 

May  every  thing  that's  pleasant,  good,  or  rare, 

P^a  the  «tcmal  portion  of  the  Fair, 


A  COMPLAINT  ON  THE  MI8EBIES  OP 

LIFE. 

I LOATBE,  O  Lord,  this  Hfo  bdow, 
And  all  its  fading  fleeting  joys; 
'Tis  a  short  space  that's  fiU'd  with  wro^ 
Which  all  our  bliss  by  far  outwe^liB. 
When  will  the  everlasting  mom. 
With  dawning  light  the  skies  adorn  1 

Fitly  this  life's  compared  tonight, 
When  gloomy  darkness  shades  the  sky; 
Just  like  the  mom's  our  glimmering  lld'^ 
Reflected  firom  the  Deity. 
When  will  celestial  mom^iispel 
Then  dark  surrounding  shades  of  heflt 

Fm  sick  of  this  vexatious  state, 
Where  cares  invade  my  peaoeM  hoars; 
Strike  the  last  blow,  O  couteoos  fate, 
111  smiling  fall  like  mowed  flowers; 
I'll  gladly  spurn  this  clogging  day, 
And,  sweetly  singing,  soar  away. 

What's  money  but  refined  dusti 
What's  honours  but  an  empty  namal 
And  what  is  soft  enticing  lust. 
But  a  consuming  idle  flame  1 
Yea,  what  is  all  beneath  the  sky 
But  emptiness  and  vanity  1 

With  thousand  ills  our  life's  oppressi'd, 
There's  notho^here  worth-^viij^  j|r: 
Iiilhe  lone  grave  I  longfo  rest,      ^ 
And  be  harassed  here  no  more : 
Where  joy's  fantastic,  griePs  sincere. 
And  where  there's  nought  for  which  I 

Thy  word,  O  Lord,  shall  be  my  guide, 
Heaven,  where  thou  dwellest,  is  my  goal; 
Through  corrupt  life  grant  I  may  ^ide 
With  an  untainted  upward  souL 
Then  may  this  life,  this  dreary  night, 
Dispelled  be  by  morning  light. 


AN  ELEGY  ON  PARTING. 

It  was  a  sad,  ay  'twas  a  sad  farewell, 
I  still  afresh  the  pangs  of  parting  feel; 
Against  my  breast  my  heart  impatient  beat, 
And  in  deep  sighs  bemoan'd  its  cruel  fate; 
Thus  with  the  object  of  my  love  to  part, 
My  life!  my  joy!  'twould  rend  a  rocky  heart. 

Where'er  I  turn  myself,  where'er  I  go, 
I  meet  the  image  of  my  lovely  foe ; 
With  witching  charms  the  phantom  stifl  appear^ 
And  with  her  wanton  snules  insults  my  tms; 
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Still  haunts  the  phices  where  we  lued  to  rnXk, 
And  where  with  raptures  oft  I  heard  her  (^: 
Those  scenes  I  now  with  deepest  sorrow  view, 
And  sighing  bid  to  all  delight  adieu. 

While  I  my  head  upon  this  turf  recline, 
Officious  sun,  in  vain  on  me  you  shine; 
In  vain  unto  the  smiling  fields  1  hie; 
In  vain  the  floweiy  meads  salute  my  eye; 
In  vain  the  cheerAil  birds  and  shepherds  siiig, 
And  with  their  carols  make  the  valleys  ring; 
Yea,  all  the  pleasure  that  the  country  yield 
Can't  me  from  sorrow  for  her  absence  shield ; 
With  divine  pleasure  books  which  one  ins^nre, 
Yea,  books  themselves  I  do  not  now  admire. 
But  harkl  methinks  some  pitying  power  I  hear, 
This  welcome  message  whispering  in  my  ear: 
'  Foiget  thy  groundleas  griefii,  dejected  swain, 
You  and  the  nymph  you  love  shall  meet  again; 
No  more  your  muse  shall  nng  such  mournful  lays, 
Bnt  bounteous  heaven  and  your  kind  mistress 
praise/ 


SONG. 

When blooming  spring 

Always  the  laughing  fields  in  green, 
Then  flowers  in  open  air  are  seen, 
And  warbling  birds  are  heard  to  siug. 
Almighty  love 
Doth  sweeUy  move 

All  nature  through; 
Then  tell  me  Chloe,  why  an  you 
AvQjsa,thaMto; 
When  hloonfai^  durnns 
invite  your  lover's  cireling  armsl 
O  be  no  longer  coy 
To  love  and  share  of  Joj. 


A  PASTORAL 

BETWIXT  DAVID,  THIRSTS,  A.KD  TH£  AKO£L  GA- 
BRIEL, UPON  THE  BIRTH  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

DAVID. 

What  means  yon  apparition  in  the  sky, 
Thireis,  that  dazzles  every  shepherd's  eye? 
I  slumbering  was  when  from  yon  glorious  cloud 
Came  gliding  music  heavenly,  sweet  and  loud. 
With  sacred  raptures  which  my  bosom  fires. 
And  with  celestial  joy  my  soul  inspires; 
It  sooths  the  native  horrors  of  the  night, 
And  gladdens  nature  more  than  dawning  light. 

THIRSIS. 

Bnt  hold,  see  hither  through  the  yielding  air 
An  angel  6i>me8:  for  mighty  news  prepare. 

2  Y2 


ANOEL  GABRIEL. 

Rejoice,  ye  swains,  anticipate  the  morn 
With  songs  of  praase;  for  lo,  a  Saviour's  bom. 
With  joyful  haste  to  Bethlehem  repair, 
And  you  vrill  find  the  almighty  infant  there; 
Wrapp'd  in  a  swaddling  band  youll  find  your  king; 
And  in  a  manger  laid,  to  him  your  praises  bring 

CHORUS  OF  ANGELS. 

The  God  who  in  the  highest  dwells, 

Immortal  |^ry  be; 
Let  peace  be  in  the  humble  cells  .^ • 

Of  Adam's  progeny. 

DAYID. 

No  more  the  year  shall  wintry  horron  bring; 
Fix'd  in  the  indulgence  of  eternal  spring. 
Immortal  green  shall  clothe  the  hills  and  vales, 
And  odorous  sweets  shall  load  the  balmy  gales; 
The  silver  brooks  shall  in  soft  murmun  tell 
The  joy  that  shall  their  oozy  channels  sweU. 
Feed  on,  my  flocks,  and  crop  the  tender  graai. 
Let  blooming  joy  appear  on  every  face; 
For  lo!  this  blessed,  this  propitious  mom. 
The  Saviour  of  lost  mankind  is  bom. 

THIRSIS. 

Thou  fairest  mom  that  ever  sprang  from  night, 
Or  decked  the  opening  skies  with  rosy  light, 
Well  mayest  thou  shine  with  a  disdnguish'd  ray, 
Sinoe  here  Emmanugj  cojB4esc^4ft|i^Qjgt|||^ 
Our  fearp^HK^iraily  our  darkness  to  dispQ^ 
And  BXfie  us  from  the  horrid  jaws  of  hell. 
Who  from  his  throne  descended,  matchless  lovef  \ 
To  guide  poor  mortals  to  Uess'd  seats  above : 
But  come  without  delay,  let  us  be  gone, 
Shepherd,  let's  go,  and  humbly  kiss  the  Son. 


A  PASTORAL 

BETWEEN  THIRSIS  AND  CORTDON,  UPON  THE  OEATV 
OF  DAMON,  BT  WHOM  ^  MEANT  MR.  W. 

RIDDELU 

Thir.  Say,  tell  me  true,  what  is  the  doleful 
cause 
That  Corvdon  is  not  the  man  he  was  ? 
Your  cheerful  presence  used  to  lighten  cares. 
And  firom  the  plcdns  to  banish  gloomy  fean. 
Whene'er  unto  the  ciroling  swains  you  sung 
Our  ravisVd  souls  upon  the  music  hung ; 
The  gazuag,  Ustening  flocks  forgot  their  meat^ 
While  vocal  grottos  did  your  lays  repeat: 
But  now  your  gravity  our  mirth  rebukes, 
And  in  your  downcast  and  desponding  looks 
Appears  some  fatal  and  impending  wo; 
11  fear  to  ask,  and  yet  desire  to  know. 
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Coi.  Th0  dolefiil  newiy  haw  ■hall  I, 
tcU! 
In  blooming  jontli  the  luiple«  Damon  fidl: 
He*f  dead,  he's  dead,  and  with  him  all  my  joy ; 
The  moumiul  thought  doeaaU  gay  fimnsdeaUoy: 
This  is  the  caoae  of  my  nnosual  gii«( 
Which  sullenly  admits  of  no  lelieC 

Thir.  Begone  all  mirth!  begone  all  sports  uid 

To  a  deluge  of  grief  and  tears  giw  way. 
Damon  the  just,  the  generous,  and  Ihe  young, 
MiMfc  i)ttmon'B  wocth  aainerit  be  unsung  1 
No,  Corydon,  the  wondrous  youth  you  iutew 
How  as  in  yean  so  he  in  lirtne  grew ; 
Embalm  his  fione  in  never  dying  Terse, 
As  a  just  tribute  to  his  doleful  hearse. 

Cox.  Asdjit  me,  mighty  grie^  my  breast  inspire 
With  generous  heats  and  with  thy  wildest  fire, 
While  in  a  aoleom  and  a  mournful  strain 
Of  Damon  gone  for  ever  I  complain. 
Ye  muses,  weep ;  your  mirth  and  songs  forbear, 
And  for  him  sigh  and  shed  a  fnendly  tear ; 
He  was  your  favourite,  and  by  your  aid 
In  charming  verM  his  witty  thoughts  array'd; 
He  had  of  knowledge,  learning,  wit,  a  store, 
To  it  denied  he  still  press'd  after  more. 
He  was  a  pbus  and  a  virtuous  soul. 
And  still  pressed  forward  to  the  heavenly  goal ; 
He  was  a  fkithf\x1,  true,  and  constant  friend, 
Faithful,  and  true,  and  constant  to  the  end. 
Te  flowers,  haxu[  down  and  droop  your  headS| 
No T$/e^ enSdid yedtlEttkeM  odours  spread; 
Ye  leafy  trees,  your  blooming  hoiiMlitlli^d, 
Damon  for  ever  from  your  shade  is  fled ; 
Fled  to  the  mansions  of  eternal  light, 
Where  endless  wonders  strike  his  happy  sight. 
Ye  birds,  be  mute,  as  through  the  trees  you  fly, 
Mute  as  the  grave  wherein  my  fiiend  does  lie. 
Ye  winds,  breathe  sighs  as  through  the  air  you 

rove, 
And  in  sad  pomp  the  trembling  branches  move. 
Ye  gliding  brooks,  O  weep  your  channels  dry, 
My  flowing  tears  them  ftaUy  shall  supply; 
You  in  soft  murmurs  may  your  grief  express. 
And  yours,  yon  swains,  in  moumfbl  songs  com- 

prep. 
I  to  some  dark  and  gloomy  shade  will  fly, 
Dark  as  the  grave  wherein  my  fiiend  does  lie; 
And  for  his  death  to  lonely  rocks  compbAi 
In  BMianifU  accents  and  a  dying  strain, 
WbilD  pining  echo  auBwen  me  again. 


A  PASTORAL  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Wbkji  In  heroic  nnmbeis  some  relate 
The  amazing  turns  of  wise  eternal  fate; 
Exploits  of  heroes  in  the  dusty  ^tM, 
That  to  theu  nante  immortal  honour  yield; 


Gianitue,  ye  powers,  ...  by  the  liespsd  eptii^ 
Theliannleas  .    .    .  of  tlie  plain  to 
A  wreath  of  flovreiBciill'd  from  the  . 
Is  lU  the  .    .    .my  humble  muee 

Now  bfithesome  shepheidB,  by  the  early  dawn 
Their  new  shorn  flocks  drive  to  the  dewj  laws; 
While,  in  a  bleating  language,  each  aalBtea 
The  weloome  morning  and  their  fellow  bmles: 
Then  all  prepared  for  tiie  rural  foast, 
And  in  their  finest  Sunday  hahtts  dxisst; 
The  crystal  brook  supplied  the  minoi'aplaoe^ 
.    .    .  they  bathed  vad  viewed  their  dnmly  fiwe 

and  nymphs  lesovted  to  the  fields 

pomp  the  couaUy  jUia. 

The  place  appointed  was  a  spaciooe  vale^ 
Fann'd  alvrays  by  a  cooUng.wesleni  gale. 
Which  in  soft  breezes  through  the  meadoeva  itra^. 
And  steak  the  ripened  fiagraneies  away; 
Hero  every  shepherd  might  his  flodcs  eurvej, 
Seeufdy  roam  and  take  his  harmless  play; 
And  here  were  flowers  each  shephefdess  to  graoe. 
On  her  fair  boeom  courting  but  a  place. 

How  in  this  vale,  beneath  a  grateful  shade. 
By  tvrining  boughs  of  spreading  .    .    .  made, 
On  seats  of  homely  turf  themselves  they  place, 
And  cheerfully  enjoy  tiie  rural  feast, 
Consisting  of  tlie  produce  of  thefieUs, 
And  all  the  luxury  the  oonntiy  yields 
No  maddening  liquors  spoil*d  their  hannieaB  anrth. 
But  an  untainted  spring  their  thirst  allayed. 
Which  in  meadows  through  the  valiey  strayed. 
Thrice  happy  swains  who  spend  your  golden  days 
In  ...    .  pastime ;  and  when  night  diapla ja 
Her  sable  shade,  to  peaceful  huts  retjro; 
Can  any  man  a  sweetorlill^B  dLsui^, 
tn  ancient  times  so  pass'd  the  smiling  honr, 
When  our  first  parents  lived  in  Eden's  bower, 
E'er  care  and  trouUe  were  pronounced. 
Or  sin  had  biased  the  creation  .... 


ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  THOMSON 

BIT  OOLUNS. 
TYie aetne an Ihs  Thameanear 


In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  Ues, 

When  slowly  wfaula  the  stealing  wave; 
The  year's  beat  sweets  shall  duteous  rise 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave. 

In  yoQ  de^  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
Hm  airy  harp*  shall  now  be  laid, 

That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  blesdi^ 
May  kvve  through  life  the  soothiug  shade. 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here. 
And  while  He  sounds  at  diatanoe  swdl, 
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Shall  sadly  Mem  in  pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  kneH 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
Where  Thames  in  sunnier  wreaths  is  drast, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar. 
.To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest! 

And  oft,  as  ease  and  health  retire 

To  hteeij  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  finend  shall  view  yon  whitening*  spire, 

And  mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

Bat  thoo,  who  own'st  that  earthy  bed, 

Ah t  what  will  eveiy  diige  avail; 
Or  tears,  which  love  and  pity  shed, 

That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail  I 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 
Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  nearl 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  fancy  die, 
And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crown'd  sbten  now  attend, 

Now  waft  me  firom  the  green  hill's  side, 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend  I 

And  see,  the  fidiy  valleys  fade, 
Dun  night  has  veil'd  the  solemn  view: 

Yet  onoe  again,  dear  parted  shade. 
Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu! 

The  genial  meads,  asogn'd  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom; 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd-girls  shall  dress 
Vnth  rimplcJumds  Hff  rur^. ^VQb. 

hong,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  day 
fifludl  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes: 


'RkluiKikl  Chinch,  wbare  IhomsoD  Iks  bailed  In  the 
BOitb>inii  eonwr  of  It,  bekm  the  ehriflteniog  pew,  without  a 
laUat  or  nwoiflrlal  tony— Ben  Thonnon  fleei 


O  f  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say, 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SHADE  OF 
THOMSON.* 

BY  ROBERT  BURNa 

While  viifin  Spring,  by  Eden's  flood 
Unfolds  her  tajodier  mantle  green; 

Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolfc  mood. 
Or  tunes  the  Eolian  strains  between; 

While  Summer  with  a  matron  grace 
Retreats  to  Dryburgh's  cooling  shade^ 

Yet  oft  delighted  stops  to  trace 
The  progress  of  the  spiky  blade; 

While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind. 

By  Tweed  erects  her  aged  head. 
And  sees,  with  self-approving  mind, 

Each  creature  on  her  bounty  fed; 

While  maniac  Winter  rages  o'er 

The  hills  whence  clasuo  Yarrow  flows, 

Rousing  the  turbid  torrent's  roar, 
Or  sweeping  vrild  a  waste  of  snows; 

So  long,  sweet  poet  of  the  year, 

Shall  bloom  that  wreath  thou  well  hast  won, 
While  Scotia  with  exulting  tear 

ProdaiDis  that  ThoiQson  was  lifjLJWii 


^. 
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*Tkis  was  written  at  the  reqaeit  of  Lord  Bachai^  and  i 
Wfih  ihe  foUowIng  modest  remark:  **  Your  kndehip  Uztts  at 
an  Ode  for  the  occasion:  but  who  would  write  after  OoIHns* 
I  read  over  hie  Vefsee  to  the  Memory  of  Thomaon,  and  de> 
epahed.  I  attempted  three  or  ibur  aiansas  In  the  way  of  Ad> 
dreei  to  the  Bhade  of  the  Bard,  on  crowning  his  busL  Itm^ 
Ue  your  lordship  with  the  enclosed  copy  of  them,  which  I  am 
afndd  will  be  tiut  too  convincing  a  proof  liow  uneqaal  1 1 
to  the  task  yoa  would  obligbigly  assign  ma" 


im  END  Of  IHOMBOira  WOU& 
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